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New Buffer States in 1921 ? 



I N OUR first issue for 1920, in an article entitled 
* "1920 and After — A Promise and a Prospect", 
we pointed out the likelihood that during the year 
1920 counter-revolution would be driven to find 
seats more and more to the westward, as the former 
bases of hostile military action against Soviet Rus- 
sia would become more and more disinclined to be 
used as tools in the hands of the Western European 
imperialists, particularly French and English. At 
that time the public interest was centered chiefly 
on the sufferings of the population of the little re- 
public of Esthonia, to which the Supreme Council 
of the League of Nations had granted autonomy, 
hoping that it would reward this distinction by con- 
tentiiig to be forever used as a reservoir of man 
power and as a foothold of intervening armies 
against Soviet Russia. But a few months earlier, 
Yudenich, preparing for the spectacular dash on 
Petrograd (which succeeded splendidly in its main 
objective — driving the ruble quotations in European 
and American foreign exchange markets to the 
"high" of six cents), had forced little Esthonian 
boys of fifteen into his army, after his and other 
similar enterprises had already wiped out most of 
the able-bodied males in the population of the lit- 
tle country. We then predicted that while Yuden- 
idi (who had been disastrously ejected from Soviet 
Russia in October, 1919) would make repeat^sd ef- 
forts to involve the country in further operations 
■gainst Soviet Russia, he would fail in all these, 
and the people of Esthonia would ultimately force 
their govenunent — reactionary though it was, and 
(till is — to make peace with the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, and that after Esthonia, 
all the other so-called marginal states would, one 
•.'\«. the other, find it advantageous to pursue a 
•on which »«"««»• whereupon the Allies would be 



obliged to imdertake to embroil other countries, 
lying to the westward, in the fratricidal conflict 
against the workers of Russia. 

It is clear that the history of military operations 
on the Russian western front, as well as ueir dip- 
lomatic consequences, have followed the course 
indicated a year ago. Esthonia made peace with 
Soviet Russia in February, 1920, and during the 
summer she was followed by Latvia and Lithuania, 
who also signed complete peace treaties with Rus- 
sia. The full texts of these treaties have already 
appeared in this weekly. In the fall, Finland fol- 
lowed (we shall print a translation of the treaty of 
peace with Finland this month). Rumania was 
on the point of signing a peace treaty with Soviet 
Russia, in spite of the furious threats and protests 
of all the reactionary powers in Europe, when sud- 
d^ily unusual pressure was applied by France, and 
General Joffre himself was sent as an emissary to 
Rumania, bearing an ultimatum that seems to have 
destroyed all immediate hope of peace between that 
country and Soviet Russia. Allied machinations 
having been relatively successful in Rumania, Ru- 
mania is now even farther from peace with Russia 
than is Poland, which very probably — all Allied 
assurances to the contrary — ^will never again raise 
the cudgels in the service of the world reaction 
against the Russian workers. 

While we have every reason to rejoice, therefore^ 
in the fact that the general movement of counter- 
revolution during the past year has been westward, 
we are also obliged to record the fact that the sec- 
ond half of our prophecy has also come true. Coun- 
ter-revolution, defeated in its effort to capture and 
exploit the first line of buffers against Soviet Rus- 
sia, seeing them all make treaties with Soviet Rus- 
sia, has gone to work to try its luck again, on the 
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next layer of land and treasure that lies to the 
west of the first cordon. Scandinavia and the small 
states of Central Europe are next to be tried. (It 
is, by the way, a fortunate omen that no one seems 
to speak seriously of dragging Germany into the 
struggle: it would seem that the German workers 
are at last understood to have learnt which way 
lies their own good.) 

Last week, in our editorial pages, we printed 
conmients from two daily newspapers in Europe, 
one Swedish and one Norwegian, on the proposed 
plan to send a "police guard" of three hundred 
men to Vilna, to police the city during the plebis- 
cite — one hundred Danes, one hundred Norwegians, 
and one hudred Swedes. Our readers will find, on 
referring to these quotations, how eager the Scan- 
dinavian populations are to remain free from the 
struggle against Soviet Russia, and how fully they 
understand that this proposed borrowing of a few 
hundred men is merely the beginning of a com- 
prehensive plot to mobilize all the resources of the 
Scandinavian countries in an outright war against 
Soviet Russia. 

We need not point out to our readers by what 
mode the sending of this little force to Vilna would 
assume, in a short time, the proportions of a real 
war: the history of the last few years — the experi- 
ences of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia, for instance, 
who were to "police" the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
— is rich in such devices. But we must emphasize 
the fact that the new war would be a serious one. 
There would be the great advantage, for the spon- 
sors of the new puppets, of the fact that there would 
be no land frontier across which the Soviet Govern- 
ment could send its propaganda; there would be 
the splendid resources, then serving the Allies, of 
the Swedish metallurgical and mimitions indus- 
tries, the Norwegian bottoms, the Danish port facil- 
ities and foodstuffs. And a population of ten mil- 
lion literate and comparatively healthy people, who 
could furnish physically sound soldiers, of good 
mental calibre. 

But, on the other hand, the masters of Scandi- 
navia, if they should thus do the bidding of the 
Allies and make themselves the potential hangmen 
of the Russian Revolution, would undoubtedly d^ 
their own graves. For nowhere in the world has 
the message from Russia penetrated so deeply and 
found so many adherents as in the Scandinavian 
countries. These countries will be made more 
wretched by their intervention as counter-revolu- 
tionary forces than were — and are — the Russian 
border-states, for their populations are more largely 
industrial and much better fitted, therefore, for mili- 
tary exploitation. 

It may be, however, that the Scandinavian na- 
tions would not need to fight long alone against 
Soviet Russia. It is possible that the defeat of their 
first troops, if they should really be coerced into 
sending troops into Lithuania, could be played up 
in such a way as to induce certain governing sec- 
tions in nations not yet exhausted by war, to plunge 
the populations of those countries into the counter- 
revolutionary campaign. The recent reports of a 



commercial treaty between Great Britain and Spain, 
the terms of which are not conununicated to (or 
by?) the newspapers, may have some connection 
with a new adventure in Russia. It will be remem- 
bered that Spain was one of the countries originally 
mentioned as a possible source for a few hundred 
soldiers to be used in the prospective "police" duty 
at Vilna. And another little diplomatic incident, 
to which the press has also given very little atten- 
tion, is the reported abrogation of the commercial 
treaty long in force (we believe since 1885) be- 
tween Spain and Sweden, Spain being, by the way, 
the party denotmcing the treaty. It is not at pres- 
ent certain that Great Britain is using Spain as a 
whip to force Sweden into line against Soviet Rus- 
sia, but neither is it impossible that concessions 
made to Spain by Great Britain in the reported new 
secret commercial treaty may be an effective means 
of inducing Spanish diplomats to use their influ- 
ence on Sweden by threatening a withdrawal ot 
privileges provided for in the earlier commercial 
treaty between Spain and Sweden. As for the pro- 
position to send Spanish troops to Vilna, it has 
met with a very warm and unfavorable reception in 
Spain itself, and no more is at present heard of it 
It has either been completely laughed down by the 
Spanish people, or is being put over in secret. 

Soviet Russia has done everything in her power, 
not only to remain at peace with her Scandinavian 
neighbors, but even to open up trade relations with 
them. The last of the three Scandinavian countries 
to indicate its unwillingness to enter into such rela- 
tions is Norway. Last week's Soviet Russu printed 
from an oflkial Norwegian source the documents 
passing at Christiania between Litvinov, acting for 
the Soviet Government, and the Norwegian Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and our readers have therefore 
had every opportunity to judge how ready the Soviet 
Government showed itself, in these negotiations, to 
meet every suggestion of the Norw^an Depart- 
ment of Commerce more than half-way, and how 
persistently the Dq>artment of Commerce admitted 
that its intentions were to avoid anything that might 
have the slightest appearance of a recognition of 
the Soviet Government. When Litvinov left Chris- 
tiania on October 6, it was after he had done every- 
thing a man could do to make possible the inaugu- 
ration of the commercial exchanges so important to 
the healthy existence of both countries. But the 
tone of the documents emanating from the Norwe- 
gian Department of Commerce is such that the pres- 
ence behind Norway of some great foreign power 
"making suggestions" to the Norwegian Government 
is distinctly felt. 

This Norwegian experience is all largely a repe- 
tition of what Litvinov had already had to face in 
Denmark. In that country he was able to work un- 
molested only so long as the British Government 
(represented by Mr. O'Grady) fotmd it necessary 
to n^otiate with him for the exchange of Russian 
and British prisoners, as well as other matters of 
interest to Great Britain and Russia. Denmark re- 
sponded even more readily than Norw 
pressure from without, and the r^ 
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LitvinoT left Denmark for Norway last BOimner 
Hum was no diplomatic oflker of me Soviet GoY' 
emment in Copenhagen to represent Soviet Russia. 
Not dissimilar has been the case with Sweden. 
Already in 1918 some trade had been effected be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, some of it carried on 
across the solid frozen ice between the various parts 
of the Aland Islands. The Swedish Government, 
which had begim to look upon this trade vrith in- 
creasing disfavor, finally instructed Vorovsky, who 
then represented Soviet Russia for all the three 
Scandinavian countries, at Stockholm, to leave Swe- 
den, which he did (January 30, 1919). The Soviet 
Govemmoit was obliged, after Vorovsky's depar- 
tore, and after the duty of representing Soviet Rus- 
sia in Sweden had devolved, unofficially, on Frederik 
Strom, a prominent Swedish Left Wing Socialist, to 
make frequent protests to the Swedish Government 
on such matters as propositions from the Entente to 
have Sweden take part in the blockade of Russia, 
attempts to recruit counter-revolutionary armies in 
Sweden, etc. With some of these expressions our 
readers are already acquainted. But very powerful 
voices against any use of Swedish means to frus- 
trate the Russian workers and their government 
were raised within Sweden, by the Swedish workers 
themselves. Our columns, even in our first volume, 
have frequently reported such open protests from 
the Swedish people. One of the most characteristic 
bits of this kind, interesting also for what it dis- 
closed of the attitude of the Swedish Government 
at the time, is the following, which we rrorint from 
Soviet Russia of October 25, 1919 (Vol. I, No. 
21): 

A injvate tdegran from Stockholm, dated September 1, 
b printed in German newspapers of subsequent dates. It 
cms as follows: 

"At was reported some time ago, many hundreds of 
Swedish working-class families declared themgelves ready 
to shelter nndemourished Russian children, from Soviet 
Rosna, in their own midst. The Swedish Red Cross also 
was prepared to dispatch a steamer to Petrograd for the 
porpoae, and the Swedish Government gave £e necessary 
penmaaion for this transaction. Now the Ministry of 
FereigB Affairs declares that the English authorities have 
atrictly prohibited the voyage of this steamer to Russia. 
A unilar answer was given by the Government to the dele- 



gation of the metal workers' union, who had requested a 
reopening of the commercial and diplomatic relations with 
Russia. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Hellmer, de- 
clared that if any effort should be made from the Swedish 
side to break the blockade or to send ships under mili- 
tary escort to Russia, the Entente would frustrate such an 
effort. It was therefore impossible, for the present, to re- 
open relations with Russia." 

The report which Soviet Russia recently printed (Soviet 
Russia, No. 16) of the latter incident was taken from a 
Swedish newspaper, and represented the minister as having 
declared that any effort to break the blockade of Soviet 
Russia on the part of Sweden would involve the country 
in war with the Entente. 

We are firmly convinced that Mr. Hellmer spoke 
the truth: that Sweden was being prevented by Eng- 
land and France from opening up trade with Rus- 
sia, even though Swedish metal workers were un- 
employed and their factories idle. And the situa- 
tion at the opening of 1921 does not seem to be 
much different. England and France are preventing 
Norway and Sweden and Denmark from trading 
with Soviet Russia, even though England and 
France themselves are daily reported to be more 
ready to undertake exchanges of a commercial sort 
with Soviet Russia themselves. In fact, from the 
hazy way in which the newspaper reports (includ- 
ing the New York Times, Special Washington Ar- 
ticle of December 19) now treat the Commercial 
Agreement between Soviet Russia and England, it 
appears very probable that the document has al- 
ready ben signed by both powers. 

But the lesser nations may still earn approba- 
tion from their strong masters by keeping up, or 
entering, the fight. Accordingly a militaristic king 
has been restored to his throne at Athens, who will 
comply with the wishes of the Allies, and Rumania 
has be^ "permitted" openly to propose to equip an 
army for operations against Soviet Russia through 
Rimiania. The southern "buffers" are preparing to 
be rebuffed (much against the will of their popu- 
lation, by the way), and the northern nations will 
not be pennitted to live at peace unless they dis- 
play a readiness to obey orders. But it is possible 
that events in 1921 may yet be such as to be ul- 
timately of advantage to the working classes of all 
the small nations concerned. 



Military Review 

By Lt.-Col. B. Roustah Bek 



TNTO 1921, the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Repoblic enters strat^ically victorious, in Eu- 
rope as well as in Asia. Politically, the Soviet 
Government may be considered very powerful be- 
canae its diplomacy is strongly backed by the 
foimidable force of the Red Army, which in spite 
of die loll in the military operations on all en- 
gaged fronts still holds very favorable strategical 
positions, and is reinforced by fresh reserves in- 
stead of being demobilized. The latter decision 
of the Soviet Government is due to the bitter les- 
HQ wfaich it learned in 1919 when, after the defeat 



of Kolchak and Denikin, a part of the Red Army 
was demobilized as a fitting body, and turned into 
a labor organization. The result of this transform- 
ation was the sudden attack of imperialistic Poland 
in March, 1920, when there were not sufficiently 
strong reserves at heind in Soviet Russia to prevent 
the invasion. It was therefore necessary to form a 
new fighting body in Russia, not only in order to 
meet the western invaders, but also to put an end 
to their supporters in the south under the leader- 
ship of reactionary Wrangel. The lack of suffi- 
cieptly strong reserves, fully equipped and sup- 
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plied, caused the suffering which the population 
of Southern and Western Russia, as well as 
Ukraine, had to endure. Carefully watching events 
in Western Europe, and far from thinking that the 
present cessation of hostilities is a sign of an ap- 
proaching permanent peace, the Soviet Government 
knows wal that the capitalistic coalition of world 
capitalism is by no means prepared to establish 
sincere friendly relations with the victorious Soviet 
Government. It is also fully realized by the lead- 
ers of the Russian proletarian republic that the 
danger threatening the Russian Revolution is still 
in existence and will menace Russia as long as 
the Allies, directly or indirectly, support the re- 
actionary adventurers who are very eager to make 
a new attadc against the Soviet Republic. B. Bakh- 
metier, Balakhovich, Wrangel, Sazonov, Savinkov, 
Shkuro, and many similar to these usurpers and 
adventurers are still alive, they are enjoying the 
nmpathy of their mighty protectors who approve 
their plans to overdirow the Soviet Government; 
and as long as there will exist in Europe the pres- 
ent rulers of the imperialistic countries inspired 
by such men as Winston Churchill, as long as the 
great powers, instead of keeping their repeated 
promise to decrease their military and naval forces, 
on the contrary strengthen and reinforce their army 
and navy, Soviet Russia must be and will be en 
guard. -^ ^ -^"A 

The Great War whidi, it was said, had to crush 
forever German militarism, in reality not only did 
not put an end to it, but on the contrary created a 
new militarism throughout Europe and Asia. 

Those who believed, at the time of the armis- 
tice, that the formation of the League of Nations 
would be succeeded by a general disarmament, are 
now very much disappointed at the way the league 
itself is busily arming its own; a very amusing 
army from a military standpoint, but still an in- 
ternational "army". The small states of Europe 
are rapidly increasing their military forces, and 
are easily obtaining, for the purpose, from the 
Allies any support for their fight against Bolshev- 
ism. The danger of Bolshevism which, as it is 
alleged, is menacing the whole world is a very 
con^ortable camouflage for the great imperialistic 
powers to mobilize a new coalition of smaller states 
which, as they suppose, will support a new attempt 
at a counter-revolutionary attack on Russia. 

Mr. Paul Scott Mowrer, the correspondent of the 
New York Globe, who recently finbhed a tour 
through eight states of Europe, firmly stated that 
"the military idea rules" in the southwestern part 
of that continent. Being very frank in communi- 
cating his observations, Mr. Mowrer offers a mili- 
tary observer very interesting material in estimat- 
ing the real military strength which the Allies un- 
doubtedly tried to create in Europe for a new war 
against Soviet Russia. 

Fortunately for the Bolsheviki, the leading pow. 

ers are acting as usual without any harmony at all, 

and instead of consolidating the small states into 

one strong military coalition which might serve 

capitalistic imperialism as a powerful fighting 



body, diey have produced such an atmosphere 
among the smaller nations of Europe that each of 
them has at last lost its faith in its protectors, and 
is looking with suspicion upon the others. For in- 
stance, in the Balkans, every country is armed 
against the possibility of attack from its neighbors. 
Such a situation rises from the fact that the larger 
powers can at present accord the smaller no real 
guaranty of safety, and, therefore, the latter have 
to look to themselves as best they can. 

Studying the new military map of Europe with 
the change in the frontiers of the smaller states of 
Europe, as well as of Austria and Hungary, it is 
difficult to pass unnoticed the fact that only two 
countries, namely, Riunania and Jugo-Slavia, pos- 
sess defensible frontiers, from a military stand- 
point, and still they are far from satisfied, and show 
their hostile attitude towards their neighbors. The 
other countries, Greece, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Austria are practically sep- 
arated only by artificial frontier-lines, which were 
only preliminarily traced either by the Peace Con- 
ference or by the "League", and in several cases by 
the respective countries themselves, in accordance 
with the strength of their armies at the actual mo- 
ment. 

Consequently, as Mr. Mowrer points out very 
aptly "they endeavor to conclude alliances widi 
their neighbor's neighbor and for the rest, they 
build up their armies, gathering arms and material 
wherever and however they can" (New York Globe, 
Dec«nber 9, 1920). 

There are two classes of states among the smaller 
nations of Europe. Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Ru- 
-mania, Jugo-Slavia (Serbia), and Greece, con- 
sidered members of the Entente, are allowed to de- 
velop whatever military system they choose, and are 
assisted materially in every way by the Great Pow- 
ers, namely. Great Britain, France, Italy, and the 
United States. France, from the military stand- 
point considered the leading power of the Entente, 
was entitled to organize the annies of these coun- 
tries, and is practically guiding their strategy. 
This activity of French officers in Europe was very 
important for the French Government which did 
not know what to do with demobilized troops after 
the great war, who sought employment A great 
number of French officers and technicians are still 
serving with the Polish colors. The Polish army 
is purely a creation of the French who, after the 
inspection of the Polish volunteer forces raised dur- 
ing the Russian Revolution, finding this army too 
weak and imperfect to meet the Russian Red armies 
introduced, to the Poles, the conscript army sug- 
gesting two years of service, a plan rejected by 
Uie conservative militarists of the French War Of- 
fice. It was a rare opportunity for the French ex- 
perts to test that method in Poland, and they did it. 
The Polish army numbers about 600,000 men per- 
fectly equipped, and well supplied with ammuni- 
tion, artillery and other technical means for modem 
warfare, but suffers from a great lack of techni- 
cians, and, especially, of experienced superior of- 
ficers, most of whom perished or became disabled 
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immg die Rnaum campaign. The superior Polish 
oomniuid, when left to thamaelTes, always suffered 
moat tragic defeats, and appealed to the French 
General StaS for help. There was never full har- 
moay between the French superior officers and 
thoae ef Poland. Moat bitter jealousy and discord- 
aaoe roled them, and, on each occasion, when the 
Poles attained considerable success in the field, the 
Psiiafa high conunand claimed absolute independ- 
eaoe, and aaked the French generals to withdraw, 
while at dangerous moments, excuses were sent to 
Park and th^ begged for new moral support from 
the Fiendi strat^i^s. The officers of Uie Czar's 



>7t of Ptriish origin, played the most important 
part in A» Poliah cranmand, and these are the bit- 



tareat opponents of the Frendi methods of warfare 
and onanitation. The Polish oflkers of the Ger- 
man anool ace oppoaed to both Frendi and Russian 
scholars, and there are a number of admirers of 
Ffcodi military methods among the young Polish 
nflitary el em e ntS L These three groups cannot agree 
with one anodier, and, consequently, cause great 
diCcalty to the high command. Finally, die fore- 
moat military emerts of the Entente came to the 
o sn cln a i on that the Polish army is far inferior to 
the Red Army of the Soviets, and that, in case of 
a new war betweeen Poland and Soviet Russia, the 
Polidi annies, if they were not supported by a 
powerfid military alliance of certain bordering 
stalea, sitaaled on die Russian frontier as, for in- 
stance, Rumania, they would be completely defeated 
by die Reds in q>ite of the moral and material sup- 
port iduch Poland might expect from the Allies. 

CBaefao-Slovakia claims to be keeping a stand- 
hig army of 150^000 men. This army arose under 
very exceptional circumstances, and its first deed 
was its unforgettable flight in Siberia before the 
victorioBS advance of die Russian Red Army dur- 
ng its dadi on Kolchak. The part whidi the 
Caecho-Slovaks played in the Russian counter-revo- 
lotion remained like a black spot in the history of 
die new republic, and is condemned by most of its 
population. We must not overlook the fact that 
the aoldiers of Csedio-Slovakia are allowed to vote 
and that, in general, they are far from being ex- 
treme militarists. The Czechs and Slovaks are se- 
verely criticizing ihe two year's military system 
of service introduced among them by the French, 
and they are looking forward to the organization of 
a land of people's militia. Present conditions in 
this republic indicate that it will not be long before 
eventa there will remove every possibility of any 
alliance with countries hostile to Soviet Russia. 

Rumania also possesses a standing army of 
150,000, but due to die necessity of keeping troops 
of ooenpation in Transylvania, die Banat, Buko- 
Vina, and Bessarabia thore are now about 350,000 
Rumanians under arms. As an organized body, 
tke R umanian army may be considered of very 
Ugh s t a n d in g. Thm exists the two year conscript 
method of service also, but the Rumanians are edu- 
cated along the principles of so-called "easy wars". 

PsmCf tbc RwK>-Twl(i«b W«r, in 1877-78, ti^it 



famous entry in Plevna was a result of die super- 
human sacriBces of the Russian army. 

"The Rumanians," said the celebrated Turkish 
General Osman-Pasha, "entered Plevna by the open 
gates." During the Balkan War in 1912, the Ru- 
manians attacked Bulgaria, at the moment when 
Bulgaria was defeated by her allies, and without 
any resistance marched on Sophia. Their invasion of 
Hungary and occupation of Bessarabia were accom- 
plished in the period when the Hungarians and the 
Russians were struggling against their own coun- 
ter-revolution. There was no opportunity for the 
Rumanian army to show its military quality except 
that it put up very feeble resistance to the Austro- 
Germans during the Great War. As an ambitious 
country, entirely tmder the influence of the imperi- 
alistic coalition of the west, and very faithful to 
the Roman Catholic Church, Rumania may join 
the Poles in their further possible aggression against 
Soviet Russia. 

The Greek army numbers about 250,000 at the 
present moment, and can be considered an able 
fighting organization, well equipped and perfectly 
officered; but the interest which Greek policy took 
in Asia Minor enticed Gredc strategy into such 
difficult positions that being confronted with its 
old enemy, Bulgaria, on one hand, and the Turks 
on the outer hand, the Gredcs have to fight for 
themselves, and will scarcely be able to sacrifice 
their military strength for any country whose actual 
interests differ from their own. The internal re- 
action in Greece, which is far from being in the 
interest of the Allies, and will bring serious troubles 
upon Greece, prevents this country from joining a 
campaign which the Allies may organize in Europe 
against Soviet Russia. Greece has lost her game 
in Anatolia, and after her army evacuates Smima, 
the Greeks will be entirely preoccupied in organiz- 
ing their state. It must not be forgotten that the 
.shadow of revolution is already ureatening the 
newly created Greek Empire. 

The strongest and most dangerous nation among 
the smaller states of Europe is certainly Jugo-SIa- 
via, under which name now is known the artificially 
enlarged Serbia. About eight years of continuous 
warfare created among the Serbians experienced 
military leaders who, even before the Great War, 
thanks to the exceptional geographical and political 
conditions of Serbia, were of very high standing, 
from a purely military point of view. The quality 
of the Serbian soldier has been well proven. The 
strength of the Serbian army presents about 150,000 
well-trained, highly-disciplined and fully-equipped, 
permanent troops, led by excellent officers. The 
system of service is that of conscription for two 
years in the cavalry and artillery, and a year and 
a half in the infantry. In addition, in the new 
provinces, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Monten^ro, 
Dalmatia, and the Banat, all men up to 33 years of 
age are hemg conscripted for two months' periods 
to accustom diem to the Serbian method. Being dis- 
ciplined on purely imperialistic lines, the Serbian 
farmers, like the German burghers and peasants, 
we CTtremely coi»erv«tivB md tap entirely in tbo 
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hands of didr military leaders, who they believe 
have reconquered for them their lost motherland. 
Had Jugo-Slavia been in a different geographical 
situation instead of being surrounded by enemies, 
the Serbian army would have been the first sent to 
Poland in order to fight Soviet Russia. The Serbian 
troops have shamelessly supported Russian counter- 
revolution, and we have heard nothing about Ser- 
bian soldiers having joined the Reds. Barred from 
Poland by Hungary and Czecho-SIovakia, in the 
presence of the neutrality of Rumania, the Serbian 
imperialistic government was absolutely unable to 
support the Polish campaign against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment All the efforts of the Allies to force 
Rumania to enter the conflict ended in complete 
failure. But had the intrigues of the imperialistic 
coalition succeeded, and had the Serbian army, to- 
gether with the Rumanians, supported the Polish 
advance, the situation of the Red Army would have 
been very critical. Summing up the old situation 
of the smaller states in Europe friendly to the Al- 
lies, I arrive at the conclusion that the Entente 
may try to repeat its attack on Soviet Russia in the 
near future using for the purpose Poland, Ruma- 
nia, and Jugo-SIavia, a military force representing 
about two and a half million men. But, for- 
tunately for the Soviets, there exists the second 
group of smaller nations in Europe, namely Bul- 
garia, Austria, and Hungary which are considered 
enemy countries of the Entente. These countries, 
though they became the object of forcible disarma- 
ment and limitation of their military strength nu- 
merically, as well as by the method of volunteer 
enlistment, still represent a considerably strong 
fighting body in case of emergency. 

Bulgaria, which is allowed a maximum of 20,000 
soldiers and 10,000 military police, Hungary with 
about 35,000 soldiers, and Austria also widi 35,000, 
are practically in possession of armies of much 
larger size. Bulgaria, for instance, gradually be- 
coming revolutionized, is putting into effect a 
scheme of universal l^or, which is nothing other 
than a military organization, stronger than it was 
in the past, and can mobilize a force equal in num- 
ber to that of Serbia. Bulgaria, Austria, and Hun- 
gary never have surrendered their surplus arms to 
the Entente. The Bulgars and Magyars, faithful to 
their old traditions, are still hiding arsenals and 
weapons throughout their mountainouss and woody 
country. 

During my sojourn in Bulgaria, when I fought 
the Turks in Macedonia, being a leader of a Mace- 
donian "cheta" of "comitajies" in 1903, then later 
during the Balkan War, I had several opportunities 
to inspect some of these secret arsenals, and I am 
sure that the ablest detectives in the world would 
be unable to find them without the help of one who 
knows, and if he succeeded, his discovery would be 
useless — he would never return from the place. 

Jugo-Slavia and Rumania have to keep an eye 
on their neighbors who, though humiliated and 
vanquished, will have strength in case of emer- 
gency. More than half of their actual forces have 
to watch the frontiers of these neighbors, and, there- 



fore, in joining the Poles, in case of a new War 
between Poland and Soviet Russia, both Jugo- 
Slavia and Rumania would scarcely be able to put 
in the field an army of one million men, which to- 
gether with all the Polish military resources would 
present a force of two millions, a number scarcely 
to be compared with the five millions in the Red 
Army of the Russo-Ukrainian coalition. 

On the other hand, in case of such a campaign 
in the west, Russian strategy would again be purely 
on the defensive, as it was in the past, with the 
difference that the rear of the Soviet Army is now 
in perfect order because the counter-revolution 
which existed at the time of the Polish war of 1920, 
is now completely beaten in Russia, while the rear 
of our possible enemies cannot be considered in 
a perfect state and fully guaranteed from turmoils. 

In case of an unsuccessful campaign at the be- 
ginning, Russia can suffer only a series of tactical 
reverses, and finally would be strat^cally triiunph- 
ant, first because of her numerical superiority over 
the enemy, and, secondly, because she can (hspose 
of enormous space in order to accomplish great 
manoeuvers while retreating. 

Quite the reverse can be said in regard to the 
enemies of Soviet Russia. A single tactical defeat 
inflicted upon them by the Reds would have fatal 
consequences for their imperialistic r^ime, namely, 
a revolutionary uprising in their respective coun- 
tries which means a definite victory for the stra- 
tegy of the Soviet Government. 

In repeating their attack on Soviet Russia once 
again, imperialistic Poland, when in alliance with 
Rumania and Jugo-Slavia, would only hasten the 
establishment of the Soviet r^^ime amodg the smal- 
ler states of Europe. 

The Great War was the immediate cause of the 
Russian Revolution. The armed intervention of the 
Allied nations further strengthened the Soviets. The 
Polish war, backed by the powerful coalition of 
the leading impexialistic countries, increased die 
military force of the Russian proletariat. 

Further intervention will leave Soviet Russia un- 
shaken and can only give impetus to the revolu- 
tionary movement throughout all Europe. 
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A Bibliography of Soviet Russia * 



By A. C. Freeuan 



T T IS no longer accurate to say that judgment on 
Soviet Russia must be suspended for lack of re- 
liable information. It is true that the censorship 
and passport restrictions imposed by the Allied 
gOTemments have made communication with Rus- 
sia difficult, and at times almost impossible. It is 
also true that American public opinion has been to 
some extent confused and misled by a vast amount 
of false propaganda, which has been circulated by 
interests hostile to the Russian Soviet Republic. 
This propaganda, however, has been pretty effect- 
ively refuted by the refusal of the Soviet Govern- 
meat to stay overthrown, by the refusal of Petro- 
grad to stay burned, and by the refusal of various 
*'famous revolutionists", supposed to have been shot 
by the Bolsheviki, to stay buried. Moreover, the 
very novelty and daring of the social experiment 
embodied in Soviet Russia has attracted a number 
of competent and impartial observers, who have 
recorded their impressions of various phases of 
the Russian Revolution in many books and articles. 

For bibliographical purposes the history of 
Soviet Russia may be divided into three periods. 
During the first period, from the November Revo- 
lution to the late spring of 1918, we have an abund- 
ance of information from various sources. It is 
possible to construct a full and accurate picture of 
the first six months of the Revolution on the basis 
of books and articles which have been published 
in America. Hie next period, from the spring of 
1918 to the fall'of 1919, b distinctly barren. Dur- 
ing this time the Allied governments enforced the 
policy of the cordon sanitaire in its utmost rigor. 
lliey apparently cherished the rather metaphysical 
conviction that they could annihilate Soviet Russia 
by simply refusing to acknowledge its existence. 

The obvious power and stability of Soviet Russia, 
the decisive victories over Kolchak and Denikin, 
induced a considerable modification of this policy. 
The British Government especially relaxed its pass- 
port restrictions. From Uie fall of 1919 to the 
present time our knowledge of the workings of the 
Soviet Government has been freshened almost every 
month by the testimony of some new witness. Of 
late Russia has been almost overrun with "inves- 
tigators", whose good intentions, in some cases, 
have surpassed their capacity to form objective 
judgments. 

John Reed's "Ten Days That Shook the World" 
(Boni & Liveright) is imdoubtedly the best book 
dealing with the early days of the Revolution. Com- 
bining literary brilliance with historical accuracy 
it gives a detailed, vivid, unforgettable picture of 
the notable events which attended the establishment 
of the Soviet Government. The author was in 
Petrograd and Moscow during these historic days; 
and his impressions are those of an eyewitness. At 
the same time he makes full use of newspapers, 

* Sec al» liiti in Facts and Fttbrieatitns Abutt Stvitt Ruitia, 
kr £*wu Otfk. New York, 1920. 



documents and other sources of information in 
checking his personal observations. The work is 
crowded with valuable facts; and it describes the 
birth of the Russian Soviet Republic with the pic- 
turesque genius of a Carlyle. 

A very fair and able interpretation of the Soviet 
Government is to be found in "Raymond Robins' 
Own Story", by William Hard (Harper's). Colonel 
Robins has absolutely no sympathy with Socialist 
economic philosophy. All the more impressive, 
therefore, is his eloquent testimony about the ef- 
ficiency, good faith and representative character of 
the Russian Government. Inasmuch as it is a 
familiar fiction of reactionary propagandists that 
the Soviet authorities revel in breaking agreements 
with "bourgeois governments", it is interesting to 
learn that Colonel Robins never met with an in- 
stance of evasion and deception in all his dealings 
with the Soviet Government as head of the Ameri* 
can Red Cross Mission. Colonel Robins also very 
effectively explodes the authenticity of that extra- 
ordinary collection of material commonly known 
as the Sisson Documents, and published for the 
purpose of branding the Bolsheviki as German 
agents. Colonel Robins testifies that Lenin offered 
to use his influence against the ratification of the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace, if Russia were given security 
against Japanese aggression and some reasonable 
amount of economic aid by the Allies. Further 
refutation of the Sisson Documents is contained in 
a LiberatoT pamphlet by John Reed, and in San- 
teri Nuorteva's "Letter to American Liberals" 
(Socialist Publication Society). In this connection 
it may be observed that Mr. H. £. Wilcox, an Eng- 
lish correspondent of rabidly anti-Bolshevik sym- 
fiathies, scouts the Sisson Documents as clumsy 
orgeries and presents conclusive evidence in sup- 
port of his viewpoint in his book, "Russia's Ruin" 
(Scribner's). 

An interesting philosophical commentary upob 
the early experiences of the Soviet Government is 
furnished by Etienne Antonelli, a French sociolo- 
gist, in "Bolshevik Russia" (Knopf). M. Anton- 
elli visited Russia as a French officer; and he can 
never altogether repudiate the Allied military pre- 
judice against revolutionary Russia. Y^ his whole 
attitude is generally sympathetic. The reasoned, 
farsighted conclusion of his book is worth quoting: 

"I believe that Bolshevik Russia will prepare 
for humanity the spectacle of a singular democracy, 
such as the world will not have known tmtil then, 
a democracy which will not be made up of gradual 
conquests plucked by shreds from a plutocratic 
bourgeoisie, but which will build itself up out of 
the very stuff of the people, a democracy which will 
not descend from the powerful ones to the people, 
as in all present forms of society, but which will 
rise voluntarily and surely from the unorganized 
and uncultivated folk to an organizing intelli- 
gence. _ __ X - 4«rf^ 
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An excellent, authoritative account of the prob- 
lems which Soviet Russia was compelled to solve 
in the early days of its existence is contained in 
Leon Trotsky's work, "From October to Brest- 
Litovsk" (Socialist Publication Society). A large 
amount of informative historical material is also 
included in three pamphlets by M. Philips Price, 
an English correspondent: "The Old Order in Eu- 
rope and the New Order in Russia", "The Origin 
and Growth of the Russian Soviets" and "The 
Soviet, The Terror and Intervention" (Socialist 
Publication Society, New York). 

The human side of the Russian Revolution is 
emphasized in the works of two American women: 
"The Red Heart of Russia", by Bessie Beatty (Cen- 
tury) ; and "Six Red Months in Russia", by Louise 
Bryant (Doran). Miss Beatty and Miss Bryant 
give a vivid, sympathetic picture of the life of 
the people in Petrograd and Moscow and of the 
soldiers at the front, lliey also describe their 
experiences during the November Revolution. Their 
works are full of fascinating, revealing sketches of 
Russia during her period of revolutionary travail. 

Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, the well-known 
American sociologist, gives an intelligent, object- 
ive, impartial account of conditions in Russia at 
the time of the November Revolution in "Russia 
in Upheavals" (Century). Professor Ross traveled 
very extensively; his observations cover a wide 
field. 

A distinctly specialized subject is admirably 
treated in "The Russian Theatre Under the Revo- 
lution," by Oliver M. Sayler (Little Brown). Mr. 
Sayler, who was formerly dramatic editor of the 
Indianapolis News, went to Russia in order to study 
the effect of revolution upon the drama. He ar- 
rived in Moscow on the day of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution; and remained in Russia for several months. 
His work reveals the extraordinary creative activity 
of Russian dramatists and producers under the 
regime, despite the handicaps imposed by war and. 
blockade. Mr. Sayler is the author of another work, 
"Russia: White or Red" (Little Brown). This is 
an impartial account of general conditions in Rus- 
sia. It includes a full explanation of the origin of 
the absurd "nationalization of women" canard. 

A mass of documentary material is assembled in 
"Russia and Germany at Brest-Litovsk", by Judah 
Magnes (Rand School). 

No bibliography of the first months of the Soviet 
Republic would be complete without a reference 
to Arthur Ransome's "Open Letter to the American 
People," originally printed in The New Republic 
of July 27, 1918, and subsequently reprinted in 
pamphlet form. Mr. Ransome defends the Soviet 
Government against the attacks of its critics with 
remarkable logical power and with passionate elo- 
quence. His letter will remain a powerful testi- 
mony to the heroism and nobility of the revolution- 
ary movement which inspired it. 

It is Mr. Ransome again who relieves the barren- 
ness, as regards historical material, of the period 
which sets in with the summer of 1918. His "Rus- 
•ia in 1919" (Huebsch) is a classic. With rare 



insight and literary skill he sketches the condition 
of Russia in February and March, 1919. The book 
includes interviews with the Soviet leaders, descrip- 
tions of Moscow and Petrograd, vignettes of the 
life of the people. No book that has yet been 
written about Russia gives so himian and lifelika 
a picture of the situation. 
"The Bullitt Mission to Russia" (Huebsch) also re- 
veals Russia in 1919 from the inside. This mission, 
consisting of William C. Bullitt, Lincoln Steffens 
and Captain Walter W. Pettit, went to Russia in or- 
der to investigate conditions and to open up tentative 
negotiations with the Soviet Government. The 
mission found the Russian Government eager for 
peace and willing to make considerable sacrifices 
in order to obtain it; but the negotiations broke 
down on account of the pertinacious hostility of 
the French and the irresolute attitude of the other 
Allied Powers. Aside from its diplomatic revela- 
tions the report contains valuable iniformation about 
the situation in Russia in the early months of 1919. 

The ill advised intervention of the Allies in 
northern Russia finds an able chronicler in Ralph 
Albertson, author of "Fighting Without a War" 
(Harcourt, Brace and Howe). Mr. Albertson was 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary attached to the forces in 
the Archangel district, and received several decora- 
tions from British and counter-revolutionist Rus- 
sian officials. His exposure of the interventionist 
fraud is vigorous and convincing. He shows that 
the whole affair was carried out in British, not in 
Russian interests. He tells of many cases in which 
prisoners and suspects were shot by the British, 
and contrasts with this fact the excellent treatment 
which British prisoners were always given by the 
Bolsheviki. 

With the fall of 1919 the Chinese Wall about 
Russia begins to break down. People are able to 
enter and leave the countrv with somewhat less dif- 
ficulty; and the number oi books steadily increases. 

One of the first Americans to avail himself of the 
opportunity to visit Russia was Isaac McBride. Mr. 
McBride was compelled to enter Russia literally 
by "going over the top", as he was compelled to 
cross the battlefront of the Russian and Lettish 
armies. His work, "Barbarous Soviet Russia" 
(Seltzer) gives a spirited account of the courage 
and devotion of the Russian people, and of the 
herculean efforts of the Soviet Government to 
achieve at least a minimum of reconstruction in 
spite of the war and blockade. Many laws and 
decrees of the Soviet Government, together vrith 
other interesting documentary information, are in- 
cluded in a long appendix. 

Several English observers went to Russia in the 
fall and winter of 1919-1920. Professor William 
T. Goode, in "Bolshevism at Work" (Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe), gives a brief but scholarly and 
highly valuable survey of the structure, aims and 
ideals of the present Russian Government. **T^ 
Russian Republic", by Colonel Cecil L'Estrange 
Malone (Harcourt, Brace and Howe), corroborates 
Professor Goode's impressions, and adds Tarious 
original obswvations. Colond Malone ««• mpw 
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ially impressed by the successful functionii^ of the 
Soviet progtam of social reform. 

Anotner valuable witness is George Lansbury, 
editor of The London Daily Herald, who describes 
his Russian experiences in "What I Saw in Russia" 
(Boni and Liveright) . Mr. Lansbury is a Christian 
and. a pacifist; but he found a good deal of human- 
ity and idealism in the leaders of Soviet Russia, 
even though most of them were atheists and un- 
able to subscribe to his non-resistant views. His 
book very effectively refutes the silly counter-revo- 
lutionist story that he was hoodwinked, shown spe- 
cial favors and kept away from the masses of the 
people. He shared every discomfort that is char- 
acteristic of modem Russia, from short food ra- 
timu to crowded railroad trains. He talked with 
opponents, as well as with friends of the present 
government. He saw a great deal of suffering; 
much more, for instance, than Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell saw, or cared to see; but he justly ascribes it 
to its true causes: war and blockade. It is cer- 
tainly not the fault of the Soviet Government that 
patients in hospitals are compelled to submit to 
operations without anaesthetics. Like other observ- 
en, Mr. Lansbury'was profoundly impressed by the 
farsig^ted humanity of the measures taken by the 
Soviet authorities to ensure equal distribution of 
the scanty stores of food and clothing, with prefer- 
ence only for children and invalids. 

Oar Imowled^e of Soviet Russia during 1919 
and the early part of 1920 is further enriched by 
the newspaper correspondence of Mr. Isaac Don 
Levine and Mr. Lincoln Eyre. Mr. Levine, whose 
articles appeared in the New York Globe and the 
Chicago Daily News, collected much interesting in- 
formation daring two flying trips to Russia in 
1919. At a time when most of the American papers 
were putting Yudenich in Petrograd and Denikin 
in Moscow, Mr. Levine proved his capacity as a 
reporter by sending over despatches asserting that 
the majority of the Russian people were support- 
ing the Soviet Government against the attacks of the 
counter-revolutionists. 

Mr. Eyre's articles, describing life in Petrograd 
and Moscow, and general conditions in Russia, were 
justly celebrated by the New York World as a 
noteworthy journalistic achievement. Mr. Eyre 
showed little sympathy with the economic philoso- 
phy upon which the Soviet Government is based; 
but be gave a favorable account of its working out 
in practise. His despatches included interesting 
interviews with Lenin, Trotsky and Zinoviev. 

A work that has been praised by journals of all 
shades of opinion for its accuracy, completeness 
and impartiality is "Russian-American Relations" 
(Harcourt, Brace and Howe). This book, which 
inclodes all available material about the diplo- 
matic relations between Russia and America dur- 
ing the years 1917-1920, was compiled by C. W. 
dimming and Walter W. Pettit under the auspices 
of the League of Free Nations Association. The 
case of the Soviet Government is greatly helped 
by this nnbiased presentation of the truth. 

As yet tbe Rusaion Revolution has not inspired 



many biographies. There are two lives of Lenin 
which may be commended to the attention of those 
who are interested in the personality of this states- 
man. One is by Zinoviev, Chairman of the Petrograd 
Soviet, who was associated with Lenin throughout 
his years of exile. Zinoviev gives an excellent 
sketch of Lenin's career, emphasizing the develop- 
ment of his thought and his place among the great 
revolutionary thinkers and leaders of Russia. A 
more personal, anecdotal method is employed by 
Albert Rhys Williams in "Lenin: The Man and 
His Work" (Seltzer). Mr. Williams, an American 
correspondent in Russia during the period of the 
Revolution, relates a number of characteristic in- 
cidents which reveal various sides of Lenin's per- 
sonality. Mr. Williams' book also includes the 
impressions of Lenin conceived by Arthur Ran- 
some and Colonel Raymond Robins. 

There are a number of books suited to students 
of the historical and sociological background of 
the November Revolution. Lenin himself is un- 
doubtedly the foremost theoretical exponent of the 
movement which he led. In "The State and Revo- 
lution", written just before the November Revolu- 
tion, he states his conception of the Marxist revo- 
lutionary theory and outlines the tasks which await 
the proletariat after it has attained power. "Tlie 
Proletarian Revolution and Kautsky the Renegade", 
Lenin's side of a long-range debate with the well- 
known German Socialist on the respective merits 
of evolutionary and revolutionary Socialism, is 
intensely interesting, not only for its theoretical 
argimients, but also for its practical illustrations, 
drawn from the actual experiences of the Russian 
Revolution. 

"The Proletarian Revolution", by N. Lenin and 
L. Trotsky, is an interesting collection of articles 
setting forth various aspects of Bolshevik theory, 
compiled by Louis C. Fraina. Trotsky's "A Para- 
dise in This World" is an eloquent statement of the 
ultimate goal and ideal of the Soviet Revolution; 
while Lenin's "The Land Revolution in Russia" 
is a penetrating analysis of the agrarian problem. 
Two English works which present the underlying 
theoretical concepts of the Russian Revolution with 
measurable accuracy are "The Bolshevik Theory", 
by R. W. Postgate (Dodd Mead), and "Creative 
Revolution", by Eden and Cedar Paul (Seltzer). 

By far the most significant literary product that 
has yet come out of Soviet Russia is Alexander 
Block's poem, "The Twelve". Characterized at once 
by intense realism and high imaginative genius, it 
presents a most vivid interpretation of the wild, 
turbid, heroic early days of the Revolution. The 
poem is translated into English by Abraham Yar- 
molinsky and Babette Deutsch. Originally pub- 
lished in The Freeman, it is now available in the 
form of a pamphlet, printed by B. W. Huebsch. 

Among magazines Soviet Russia may be recom- 
mended as a constant and reliable source of of- 
ficial and unofficial information about Russia. It 
has printed a large number of Soviet decrees, in- 
cluding a complete and accurate transcription of 
the much discussed Labor Laws of Russia. It has 
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also given the full texts of the peace treaties with 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, together with the 
preliminary peace treaty with Poland. It has 
printed "Moscow in 1920", the book of Dr. Alfons 
Goldschmidt, of the German Independent Socialist 
Party delegation, the stories of McLaine and Clarke, 
and of other visitors to Soviet Russia. The mili- 
tary situation on the various revolutionary fronts 
has been accurately analyzed by Lt.-Col. B. Roustam 
Bek, the military expert of Soviet Russu. More- 
over it contains a large amount of up-to-date news 
from Russia, gleaned from wireless despatches and 
other sources. 

During the last two or three years The Nation, 
especially in its International Relations Section, 
has contained a fund of Russian material. It has 
reprinted the Russian Constitution, the Land Law 
and other important legislation of the Soviet Re- 
public. During the last year it has also printed 
several instructive articles by Mr. Henry G. Als- 
berg, describing conditions in Russia and other 
parts of Eastern Europe. 

Much valuable information about different 
phases of the Russian Revolution is also to be 
found in The New Republic. During the summer 
of 1919 this journal printed a nimiber of well- 
informed and cleverly written articles by Mr. Wil- 
liam Hard, in which the reasoning and character- 
istics of such well-known anti-Bolsheviks as Mr. 
Spargo, Mr. Sack and Mr. Bakhmetiev were ana- 
lyzed. Mr. Hard's article on Spargo was a par- 
ticularly illuminating exposure of some of the 
more glaring misrepresentations which appeared in 
Mr. Spargo's first book, "Bolshevism", and which 
he haa repeated, with more or less variation, in 
his numerous subsequent publications. At the same 
time The New Republic printed an article by Dr. 
Joshua Rosett, entitled "Kolchak: Autocrat and 
Tyrant", which most effectively revealed the bru- 
tally despotic character of the Omsk government, 
so mendaciously praised by its partisans in this 
country as an experiment in pure democracy. 

The New Republic made another valuable con- 
tribution to an understanding of the Russian prob- 
lem by publishing an extensive analysis of the 
policy followed by the New York Times in hand- 
ling Russian news. While it would require a work 
of encyclopedic proportions to correct all the pre- 
varications and inaccurate reports about Russia 
which have appeared in this newspaper, The New 
Republic's supplement performed a useful service 
in showing how completely the news columns of 
The Times have been biased and colored by its edi- 
torial viewpoint. The policy of The Times has been 
imitated, in this respect, by the great majority of 
American papers. The Springfield Republican, 
The Chicago Daily News, The New York American, 
the New York Globe and a few radical journals 
stand out as honorable exceptions. Apparently 
The New Republic's searching critique stirred the 
slumbering conscience of The Times: for since it 
was published The Times has carried as prominent 
features the fair and interesting comments of Mr. 
H. G. Wells and Mis< Clare Sheridan, even if it did 



attempt to neutralize the effect of Mr. Wells' testi- 
mony by invoking the ponderous wit of Mr. H. A. 
Jones and new misrepresentations by Mr. Spargo. 

The New Republic's last and most significant 
journalistic achievement, as r^ards Russia, is its 
publication of the articles of Mr. H. N. Brailsford. 
Mr. Brailsford stands head and shoulders above 
all the other foreign observers of Soviet Russia 
who have set down their observations in EJiglish. 
His technique of investigation is well nigh perfect. 
His articles are crammed with minute details of 
Russian life in town and country. At the same 
time he is fully capable of comprehending the 
Revolution in its broader aspects. He never com- 
mits the unpardonably stupid and unfair blunder 
of judging present conditions in Russia by English 
or American standards. Using the only approxi- 
mately reasonable basis of comparison, the condi- 
tion of Central Europe after the armistice, he as- 
serts that there is less suffering from malnutrition 
in Russia than in Germany and Austria; although 
the latter countries, during the last eighteen months, 
have not been harassed by blockade and subsidized 
civil war. There is not a trace of bias or propa- 
ganda in Brailsford's writings; he presents a view 
of modem Soviet Russia that combines accuracy 
and impartiality with sympathy and discernment. 
More of the "truth about Russia" (a phrase often 
advertised but seldom realized) is to be found in 
Mr. Brailsford's account than in anything that has 
yet appeared in English. It is certainly significant 
that Mr. Brailsford, easily one of the best reporters, 
economists and historical students who have en- 
tered Soviet Russia, should have come back with 
such favorable impressions. The first of Mr. Brails- 
ford's six articles appeared in the New Re- 
public of November 24; anyone who wishes to 
gain a clear conception of what is going on in Rus- 
sia today should read them all. 

Before it eschewed politics and devoted itself ex- 
clusively to arts and letters. The Dial printed a 
number of interesting articles about Russia, includ- 
ing "A Voice Out of Ru^ia", by Professor G. V. 
Lomonossov, who is now in charge of the task of 
reconstructing the Russian railway system. The 
Liberator may also be referred to for useful ma- 
terial, including correspondence from John Reed, 
and articles by Albert Rhys Williams, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Tobinson, and others. For those who read 
Russian a number of magazines and newspapers 
which have arrived in this country from Russia are 
available in the Slavonic Department of the New 
York Public Library. 

So, by piercing together, comparing and correlat- 
ing the testimony which already exists in English, it 
is possible to attain a fairly comprehensive view of 
the various stages of the Russian Revolution. Of 
course there are gaps in our knowledge, which can 
only be filled by freer communication, or perhaps 
by actual observation. But the books, pamphlets and 
articles mentioned in this bibliography provide 
abundant raw material from which to shape a rea- 
soned, well informed judgment of the aims, ideals 
and achievements of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
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Thi« weekly will print articles by membeii of Ao 
RnMian Soyiet Govemmont Bureau ••. '"B "f ■» 
{riends and supporters of Soviet Russia. * »" «^ 
sponsibility U assumed by the Bureau only for un- 
2^ed articles. ManuscripU are not solicited; U 
sent in, their return is not promised. 



"EVERYWHERE in the world the nations are pre- 
^ paring for trade with Soviet Rusaia, and every- 
where little makeshift devices are being set m mo 



Uon to prevent the exchanges from beginning on a 
scale that would be commensurate with the great 
object pursued-the best interest of the populations 
of all the countries of the world. Norway discus- 
ses a draft agreement for trade relations with Soviet 
Russia, but suddenly discovers that she cannot con- 
tinue the negotiations, and Litvinov leaves Christi- 
ania. German inanufacturers are about to sell a 
large order of locomotives to Professor Lomonos- 
Bov; Purchasing Agent for railroad materia , but 
suddenly receive orders from somewhere that Uiey 
had better find the objections as to prospects of pay- 
ment a sufficient bar to further pursuit of the Kus- 
sian market English statesmen seriously take up 
with Soviet Russian representatives a dratt agree- 
ment for commercial relations between the two 
countries, and meanwhile, even after probably sign- 
ing the document themselves, contmue m the most 
olMtinate manner to aid in every way in rendering it 
difficult for other governments or financial interests 
to drive similar bargains with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Even with the United States, whidi many 
persons had thought would be the first country to 
take up trade relations with Soviet Russia, the in- 
augur^ion of the new exchanges has been proceed- 
ine with much slowness. But there has been some 
trade already between the United States and Rus- 
sia, and Mr. J. B. Lewis, in an interesting article 
oiTthe subject in the New York Globe of December 
22, 1920, has this to say about the sales that have 
taken place: 

"The American attitude, announced by Secretary of Sute 
Colby in his note to Italy on August 10. as being opposed 
to niognition of the Bolshevik Government, but in no way 
antagonistic to trading by private enterprise with Russia, 
is nrither modified nor expanded by tiie action,* which is 
taken merely to facilitate commerce or exchange transac- 
tions. In tiie exchange market, the announcement did not 
even produce qnoUtions on the dormant ruble. 

•It goes wiUiout saying, however, that, in the intenm 
since Sm) American attitude was defined by Mr. Colby, 
there has been some new commerce between the United 
States and Russia. This has not been large and was under- 
taken by American dealers witii ttepidation, since Mr. 
Colby had emphasized that such transactions were at the 
risk of the trader, but some of these deals apparently have 
been so sttccessfol a* to inspire the Sute Department to 
~ •Amerieu perauMios to trwle ta mbles i* meant. 



make it specificaUy known that there was no actual hamper 
upon barter with Russia. What Uading there has been 
has gone through Scandinavia, and some of it has bron 
colored by the indirect system of consignment to Stockholm 
or Reval and reconsignment to the Soviet dealers. 

• • • 

MR. LEWIS' article, quoted above, is rather in- 
teresting also in what it says of the attitude 
of Italy. It is true tiiat Italy has not much to send to 
Soviet Russia, and that England, in her possible 
eagerness to gobble up all of the Russian market 
for herself, would probably even go so far as to 
cut Italy off from coal and iron (of which Italy 
has none), in order to prevent her from beconung 
too active a rival in the race to be Russia s pur- 
veyor of manufactured products. luly, by Uie way, 
has an economic and industrial capacity that may 
be of great value to Soviet Russia. It is a mistake 
to underestimate her productive capacity, just as 
it was a mistake, and still is a mistake, to keep on 
rehashing rfie old Menshevik argument that Rus- 
sia's industrial development has not proceeded to 
the point where it would be possible to nationalize 
the industries and introduce a Socialist economy. 
Italy, like Russia, was both ruined and stimulated 
by the world war. Industrial establishments were 
developed in both countries during the war that 
far exceeded anything they had had before, and m 
many ways the new enterprises were of exception- 
ally large and efficient nature since they were es- 
tablished and expanded, in the respective countries, 
by the ablest Allied experts and engineers, with 
the purpose of enhancing the military power of the 
two countries for immediate use in the Great War. 
In the case of Italy, which depends more on foreign 
raw materials than any oUier country in Europe, 
the advantages of an adjustment to the Russian 
condition, which is just the opposite, are of course 
apparent. Italy, whether, as Mr. Lewis suggests, 
she is actuated by her Soviet sympathizers or not, 
is bound to become an important factor in the for- 
eign trade of Soviet Russia. 



SWEDEN is to have another opportunity to nego- 
tiate for Soviet Russian foreign trade. Profes- 
sor G. V. Lomonossov arrived in Stockholm on Sat- 
urday, November 20, having come from Moscow, 
via Reval. He was accompanied by five prominent 
technical experts: the railroad engineers Filipov, 
Romanov, Professor Vladimir Fraehn, Lavrov, and 
Postnikov. Two of the latter are to remain in 
Sweden with Professor Lomonossov, to purchase 
locomotives and rolling stock in Sweden, while the 
remaining three have gone on to Berlin in order to 
supervise the execution of the contracts for the de- 
livery of similar material by German shops which 
have signed such contracts. To pay for these de- 
liveries, Professor Lomonossov brought to Sweden 
with him twenty tons of gold, on two small steamers 
chartered for the purpose. Later payments would 
be made with further consignments of gold, as well 
as of lumber and naphtha. In an interview givw 
by Professor Lomonossov to a correspondent, short- 
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ly after his arrival in Stockholm (PolUiken, No- 
vember 23, 1920), the Professor said: 

"But the deliveries iodicated by us will depend entirely 
on a favorable course of the negotiations with the Swe- 
dish Government on the subject of the personnel of the 
Russian Trade Delegation. 

"These negotiations between the Governments of Sweden 
and Russia have not a political character. Like any other 
business enterprise, however, the Soviet Government cannot 
send such great quantities of material to foreign countries 
without having an adequate conunercial apparatus in those 
countries, and chiefly, persons who have its complete con- 
fidence." 

The Stockholm office of Rosta (Official Russian 
Telegraph Agency) mentions in this connection the 
reports from London to the effect that Prolessor 
Lomonossov's gold is not pure, and again denies 
these reports. When the gold was shipped at Reval, 
the Rosta correspondent in that city had an inter- 
veiw with Gavrilov, Chief of the Gold Section of 
the People's Bank of Soviet Russia, who explained 
that when the ingots were made for the Siberian 
Bank, in Kolchak's regipie, 0.25 per cent of bismuth 
was added to make the gold more workable, the 
necessary tools for sueh work being lacking; not 
25 per cent, as was reported in the newspapers. 

"This insignificant admixture of bismuth made the gold 
brittle, but did not in any way diminish its value. The 
Allies found it perfectly possible to receive it from Kol- 
chak, but as soon as it passed to the Soviet Government, 
cries began to be raised over its '25 per cent' of bismuth, 
which, as we have card, i^-^n outrageous invention. 

"Equally untrue is the rumor, spread by a number of 
newspapers, to the effect that Soviet Russia's orders of 
locomotives in Germany have stranded. We have our- 
selves seen provisions of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, proving the contrary to be the fact, namely, that the 
foreign orders for 1,200 locomotives are fully covered, and 
that payment for them by Russia is absolutely secured." 



pROFESSOR LOMONOSSOV had spent ten days 
■*■ in Moscow before his departure from that 
city for Reval and Stockholm. He was in Mos- 
cow while Mrs. Clare Sheridan was modeling busts, 
and left the city on the same train with her (No- 
vember 5). Concerning general and other condi- 
tions in Russia, Professor Lomonossov had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

"A poor crop has hit the central and southeastern por- 
tions of Russia, but the fuel question, on the other hand, 
is incomparably more fully met than last year. The rail- 
roads are provided with naphtha, and wood, which was 
used for the railroads last winter, is being used now for 
the warming of houses only. All dwelling-rooms in Mos- 
cow are now- heated. 

"The crushisi; of Wrangel, which had already been ac- 
complished while I was in Russia, opens up altogether new 
perspectives. There is no longer any such thing as a 
White' Rusua. — It must be assumed that simultaneniislv 
with the inauguration of a new President of the United 
States, in March, 1921, commercial relations between thit 
country and Soviet Russia will be resumed. This fact will 
change the entire economic situation of Russia. — To speak 
of economic bankruptcy in Russia, as is done by a portion 
of the press, is silly, for Russia's natural resources, her 
minerals, for instance, are inexhaustible. Soviet Russia's 
apparatus for foreign trade is improving day by day, and 
I am convinced that it will soon be as great a cause for 
pride in .Soviet Russia as is already the Red Army, the 
world's first Socialist Army. 

"The reports spread in the foreifm press, to the effct that 
the Red troops crossed the Bay of Sivesh pvfr the ice, ere 



abaolutely untrue, for the temperature in the Crimea is at 
present 20° Centigrade (about 64° Fahrenheit). Our troops 
waded across the Bay, sometimes up to their necks in the 
water, and some of them even had to swim. This heroic 
feat will go down as a landmark in the annals of war." 



PNGLAND has or has not signed the Draft Agree- 
•■--' ment on Trade with Russia, of which the read- 
er will find an older and approxiiqate version in 
this issue of Soviet Russia. It lodes, however, as 
if she had. Even the New York Times, in its edi- 
torial, "Trading With Russia" (December 22) 
while retaining the original aloofness from the idea 
of a complete plimge into the new trade, has al- 
ready made great concessions in "spirit". Except 
in mind, however, she is still pure. English news- 
papers are far more open, however, in admitting 
the extent to which matters have gone between Eng- 
land and Russia. We regret papers are coming so 
slowly from England just now, but the following 
little notes will show the reader how much more 
realistically the English presis tak^ the thing than 
does the American press: 

1. "Trade With Russia" (London Correspond- 
ence — dated December 5 — of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, Decemljer 6) : 

I understand that the reply from the soviet Government 
to the trade agreement passed by the government and tele- 
graphed to Moscow has now been received. It must neces. 
sarily consist of commentary on the wording of the draft, 
and will probably include some suggestions for amendment 
in detail. 

All the main principles of the agreement have, of course, 
already been accepted by the two Governments in the ex- 
change of Notes at the beginning of last July. 

2. "The Russian Reply" (Lorojcui Correspond- 
ence — dated December 8, of the Mmichester Guar- 
dian, December 9) : 

There have been rumors of serious difGculties raised by 
the Russian Government against the draft trade agree- 
ment submitted to them. This, I am sure, is a mistake. 
It is true, however, that the Russian Government finds cer- 
tain difficulties in the agreement as presented. 
"' For one thing, there is the political preamble to the 
agreement, which has been added since the original draft 
and which the Russians regard as going beyond the prin- 
ciples agreed to in the exchange of Notes on June 3 and 
July 7. Probably the question is purely one of expression 
and interpretation, and in that case it should cause no 
prolonged difficulty. The political provisions, of course, 
are those relating to propaganda and hostile action. 

Another point upon which the Russians wish to be re- 
assured is what is to happen to any gold that they may 
deposit here to get trade started. As the law and the 
regulations stand at present it is easy to bring gold into 
this country, but forbidden to send it out. Here it is only 
exchangeable for sterling at par, and as the one-pound 
note is only worth about fourteen or fifteen shillings reck- 
oned by the world market price of gold, this means that 
nny gold deposited here under the restrictions would at 
once drop 20 per cent or more in value. This is not a 
very important point, because, as I have already stated, 
the Government are quite are aware of it. and can easily 
provide for it by Order in Council. As it happens, how- 
ever, it is not provided for in the agreement, and naturally 
the Russians desire that it should be provided for. 

They do not intend, of course, to conduct their trade 
by cash payments in gold. They only intend to deposit 
gold as security until the return trade in goods comes 
through to balance their purchases. Tlie gold, however, 
is important as a means of setting the wheels of trad«. 
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I. Electrical Power Station Destroyed by Denlkln 

The station is at Sarepta (near Taaritsyn). A separate dynamite charge was exploded 
under each generating unit. The resulting destruction is quite complete. Note the steam 
cylinder blown up from within. 



Destruction and Reconstruction in Soviet Russia 

Professor Lomonossov, who was formerly with the Russian Soviet Gcvern- 
ment Bureau in New York, and who has recently again arrived in Stockho'm, 
Sweden, where he will attempt to open up commercial relations between Soviet 
Russia, and that country, has just sent us the seven photographs with which this 
illustrated supplement begins. They illustrate better than words the wny in 
which Denikin has tried to cripple transportation and industry in his native 
country. The other pictures show important statesmen in Soviet Russia, as well 
as social welfare activities in Soviet Russia. 

Bonn Bauu. VoL IV, No. 1 t 
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n. Ruilroad 8ttitiuii Dc-slroyccJ by Doiilkiri 

Hundreils of statiiiiis were lluis wrtckiil. This is ,i typical cast: nf a slatimi lU'stroyeil by fire. 




III. "l«4-\cls(" IIiUIk<' 

This bridge on the Tsaritsyn-Tikhoretskaya Line u.is bk.wn up by Uctiikiii. The teinpnrary Soviet struc- 
ture to replace it appears in the background. 

Soviet Russia, Vol. IV, No. 1 
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IV. "SSI-Vrrst" Brlilgf 

On the Tsjirit^is n Tikhorctskaya I-iiir, The nriKinal spans vvt-rr guitr completely wrecked, but steel ftirders 
ami VMKtdcti )K-aiii->. aiilid hy tlu^ tiriKinal >tniu- piers. Iia\e enalded the Soviet engineers t" put up a serviceable 
-ub^ititute. N"tc I he temporary piers of woitd. 




Another scene of destruction made by T>enikin on ihr TvMrilsyn-Tikhoretsknya Line. He was particularly 
efficient in crippIinK bridKes aionK this railroad. But hire a>;ain the rcninants oi the original structure have 
betn made use of in the new lenijiorary bridge. 
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VI. The SulakskI BridKC 

Another steel truss bridge destroyed by Denikin. The provisional Soviet structure, built on wooden piera, 
already in use. Not far from Rostov-on-Don. 




VII. On till' liiiiv rrum RoHtov to Vliidikuvkuz 

This stone bridge is J96 versls from Rostov. The photoRraph was taken April 
Lomonossov, who made a tnur of inspection of the destruction wrought by Denikin. 
ated by counter-revolutionists a short time before. 



18, 1920, by Professor 
Rostov had been evacu- 
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VIII. RyazanoT 

This prominent executive of the trade unions, who was one of the officials of that organization in London, before 
Kamenev was sent to England, to represent the Soviet Government, is here shown on an official errand, leaving his 
autotnobile. 




IX. A Class bi Free-Hand Drawing 

Readers of Soviet Kussia know how much work is being done by the Soviet Government *o inculcate a love of 
art and the ability of artistic expression in the people of Soviet Russia. 
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X. A Kindergarten Class 

Evidently the children have just been supplied with new toys. 




vi 



A ReadInK C"lrii€> 



The workers have gathered in niic of the many handsome apartments on llu- Isle of Rest (formerly Kamcnny 
Ostrov), near Petrograd. which is the new recreation home for Petrograd workers. Other pictures from this island 
will be found in our Third Anniversary Issue (November 6, 1920). 
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XII. A. A. Yoffc 

Former Soviet representative at Berlin, head ol 
Soviet delesations to make peace with Esthonia, 
later with I'ohinil. 




XUI. A. I. KamenCT 

President of the Moscow Soviet, Head of the Soviet Peace Delegation in London during a portion 

of 1920. 



XIV. S'. I. Podvoisky 

Chairman of the Military Inspection. 
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XV. Russian Workers In ConKress 

A Cronp o{ Delegate! to the Fifth Alt-Ruwian CongreH of Soviet*. 




XVI. Mnryalov 

The Commandant of the Moscow Military District is conducting an inspection of new recruits on the 
Ked Square, Moicow. The Cburcb of St. Basil i* teen in the background. 
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nvohring, and it mntt be noable at the world market price 
of gold. ' ' ' 

A third point of critieiaBi ebncema the recognition of 
private del>ts. As the agreement stands the Russian GoT- 
emment seem to thinic tlut it pats upon them the reepbn- 
■ibility for the debts of any Russian private debtor what- 
ever. That, of course, is an unlimited liability which I 
am aore the draftera of the. agreement did not intend to ask 
Russia to assume. To take an abenrd case, it would be 
ridiculous to ask the Ruadan Government to assume re- 
sponsibility for jewebry obtained on credit by some Russian 
lady from a Paris firm. 

All these points, as far as I can judge, are matters of 
the form of the contract — that is, of the exact drafting of 
the agreement. There', is no reason to suppose that they 
will cause any difficulty or any long delay. 



YX^E have received the following undated let- 
ter, contained in an envelope postmarked 
"Bennington, Vt., December 20, 1920." The sig- 
nature "John Spargo" is typewritten: 
To the Editor of Soviet Russia: 

Sir. — I note your editorial comment, in the current issue 
of Soviet Russia, upon my articles in the New York 
Times in reply to H. 0. Wells. Presumably, as a good 
Bolshevist, you have no regard for such a purely "bourgeois 
virtue" aa ordinary honesty toward your opponents. In 
order to keep the record clear, however, I desire to direct 
your attention to two facts. They are: 

1. In quoting from Dr. Goldschmidt (and not from 
SoviBT Russia, by the way) I suppressed nothing which 
would have modified the passages quoted, and did not. 
therefore, misrepresent the author in any particular. As 
I made perfectly plain in my article, I quoted Dr. Gold- 
schmidt's positive statement as to conditions because they 
confirmed certain accounts given by Wells and did not 
correqmnd with very different statements made by Brails- 
ford. I did not say, nor did I intimate in any manner, that 
1 considered the extract "particularly damaging to the 
Russian experiment in Communism." Your suggestion that 
I waa guilty of misrepresentation by tearing text from con- 
text ia, therefore, wholly, unfounded. 

2. I have not seen the review by Harold Kellock to 
which you refer. Perhaps the reason why I do not waste 
my time reading what that gentleman writes will be ap- 
parent to you when I say that, far from having "quoted" 
AnUmelli in such a manner as to misrepresent him, as Mr. 
Kellock is said by yon to have charged, I have never 
quoted Antonelli, in any manner, fairly or unfairly, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any book of mine. The state- 
ment ia a lie. 

Very truly youia, 

John Sparco. 

As for point 1, our original statement (Soviet 
Russia, Vol. Ill, No. 25), is not incorrect. 
As to point 2, Mr. Spargo is right in saying 
he did not quote Antonelli, and that the review by 
Mr. Kellock could not therefore have been a re- 
view of a book by Mr. Spargo. In The Freeman 
for September 8, 1920, Mr. Kellock treated, in an 
article entitled "Russian Contradictions", a book by 
Mr. ^lliam English Walling: Sovietism, together 
with a number of other books on Russia. We natur- 
ally find it diflkult to distinguish between the au- 
thors of the many ill-informed books written about 
Soviet Russia, but assure Mr. Spargo that we should 
no^ if our memory had not bera at fault, have 
assigned to him errors that were really Mr. Wal- 
Bog's. 



By jthe Kremlin Wall 



ffem articU by Dr. GMschmidt ia next week's issue of 
SonET Russia. 



Te John Reed 

"So, diis is die place! ^, 

A simple plot — 

Common earth 

And graves made with iron shovela. 

And here they rest ..." 

"But who is he that walks like a king by day?* 

"Be silent, comrade. 
Let us see his face." 

"Has he come to rejoice 
Where ihey sleep?"— 

"Death by the Kremlin Wall! . . . 
Now I behold him unmasked!" 

"And we thought him sour and drab. 
Ugly and bloodless and grim. 
Hallow-eyed, fearful, morose!" 

"We never knew him before — 
But this is the Kremlin Wall." 

"He has changed his sombre robe — 
How proudly he holds his head. 
No more like a thief in the night. 
True, it's the Kremlin Wall: 

He may show himself here as he is 

What a kingdom is his by this Wall!" 

."I'm thinking, comrade. 
Here to lie at last 
Beneath this common earth 
And simple wreaths! — " 

'"'Wlat is a wreath but a wreath 
Made with mechanical fingers 
Where men have died before. 
But here it's a different thing: 
Twined with fragrance and love. 
Kissed with burning lips. 
Kept fresh with tears — 
A nation's and a world's." 

"Comrade, here to lie at last! . . . 
You and I and He, the Silent One, 
The red-robed king—" 

"Do not stop; we are unworthv. 
We who live. 

Walk softly, hold vour breath. 
Each grain of dust is a God." 



"^"^rWTII IIIIIIIMipi 

/fther informatien ft f protest* fmm the peopU 
ill- J ^^<»^'»«««» countries against being meed as 
Atlted eamon-fodder in the toimUT-revolutionary 
mir. has fust reached us, and will be included in the 
next issue of Soviet Russia. 
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The Educational Work of Soviet Russia 

{Aa Interview With Lunacharsky) 
By W. McLaine 



r^ OMRADE LUNACHARSKY received us in his 
^^ office in one of the Kremlin buildings, a build- 
ing that at one time was a club for army officers. 
He bade us welcome and expressed his pleasure at 
our interest in the endeavors being made by Soviet 
Russia in the domain of education. 

"Our first task," he began, "was the liquidation 
of illiteracy. Under the old regime only ten per 
cent of the population were literate, and by literate 
I mean able to read and write. We had before us 
a tremendous problem which had to be dealt with 
in a systematic fashion, if important results were 
to be obtained. We began in earnest, about the 
beginning of the year, when we separated the liter- 
ates from the illiterates, and insisted upon compell- 
ing attendance at the elementary schools. The 
literates were mobilized and given a rapid course 
of instruction in teaching methods, based upon 
the American system of teaching from words rather 
than by means of formal grammar. Afterwards, 
these new teachers were given groups to teach. 

"All literates have been called upon to attend 
evening schools for two months. 
/* "By these methods, it is hoped that within three 
years, illiteracy will have been completely abol- 
ished. There have been certain important results 
already. For example, Petrograd, before the war, 
had a population of 1,600,000 with about half-a- 
million illiterates, now, with a population of be- 
tween 800,000 and 900,000 there are no illiterates; 
Moscow had a million illiterates before and now 
has none. In the fleet, there were 25 per cent il- 
literates, and in the army there were but 15 per 
cent literates, but now in the combined services 
there are only about five to ten per cent who cannot 
£ead and write. 

"However important it may be to give to adults 
some of the rudiments of education, the most im- 
portant work is, of course, that of educating the 
children. We do not provide educational facilities 
for children under three years of age, but pay 

(special attention to those from three to eight, who 
come within our first educational category. Under 
the old system, there were practically no schools 
for children of these ages, except a few kindergar- 
tens for rich children, and a few charity schools 
for poor ones. Within the last two years we have 
organized and maintained 200,000 of these schools, 
and have taken over all the old places. For all 
these schools we required a great number of new 
teachers, and as our methods of teaching were not 
the same as the old methods, it sometimes meant 
that those who had formerly been teachers were not 
as good as our new teachers taken from the work- 
ing-class intelligentsia. The latter are whole-hearted 
in their work, and they are free from the old pro- 
fessional prejudices. 

"All education is free and nationalized. There 



are no private educational establishments. The) 
state educates and maintains the children, provid-/ 
ing breakfast, dinner, cloth for clothing, bootsj 
books, etc. Not all is done that we wish to do be- 
cause of the desperate position we are in, but food 
— difficult though it is to obtain — is provided. The 
supply of clothing, etc., is not so satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the past two years, we have provided 18,000,000 
yards of cloth and 9,000,000 pairs of boots, but as 
there are 10,000,000 children it is obvious that we 
are not doing enough. Even our present work 
must end if the wars continue. We are terribly 
short of appliances for physical culture and for 
the ordinary educational work. We can only sup- 
ply one pen point for every 150 children, one pen- 
cil for the same number, and one exercise book 
for every two pupils. The situation is really des- 
perate. We have several factories making goods 
for us, but of course all these things used to be 
imported. Now the demand is infinitely greater 
and the supply has been stopped by the blockade. 
I do not know what we shall do." 

These last sentences were spoken with such sad- 
ness that they revealed to us how deeply the handi- 
caps imposed on educational work by the wars and 
the blockade were affecting the speaker. 

"In Europe and America, there are elementary 
and secondary schools. The instruction provided 
in the first named leads to an educational cul-de- 
sac, and only the richer children are able to go 
further, but even their education is not what it 
should be. In Russia we have inaugurated whaA 
we call the "Single Labor School" through which) 
all children must pass. v ^ 

"There are two stages in this school work, (1)\ 
for those between the ages of eight and twelve, and^ 
(2) for those from twelve to sixteen. Tremendous 
exertion has been necessary to put the scheme into 
operation. The peasants have been willing and 
eager to help. They have cut the wood, and helped 
to build the new schools, 11,000 of which have 
been furnished. There are still many for whom\ 
no schools have been provided, but we can say thatl 
60 per cent of the children have a place to go to, I 
and of course the towns have accommodations forj 
almost all. It will take us seven years to buiTcT 
the real school buildings that we have planned. 

"Schools suitable for our secondary scholars are 
not so plentiful, nor are the general facilities fully 
available. The old type secondary school was usu- 
ally in the town area, and the workers lived out- 
side the towns in the suburbs, so that our children 
are some distance away froni these places, and have 
not yet got over the idea of associating them with 
snobbishness. To some extent we are getting 
around this by means cf our school clubs, and it 
may be that in the future the club will so develop 
that it will become the school. At present our lack 
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of means forces us to limit the entrance of scholars 
to these schools to those who are bright and cap- 
able. 
**Two ideas run through our teaching methods. 

1 First, that the scholar shall acquire knowledge by 
practice as well as by being taught, and second, 
that there shall be no specialization. Our children 
from eight to twelve years of age, learn by play, 
by excursions, by the care of animals, by doing 
woodwork, bookbinding and so on. We insist 
upon the importance of self-reliance and self-aid, 
and we encoiu-age the children to do their own 
work and assist in the management of the schools. 
By means of a system of orderlies, who work in 
rotation and do the work of the day, we inculcate 
the principles of order, cleanliness, and civic obli- 
gation. We teach them science through their play 
and experience. 

I "In our secondary schools, we work upon the 
polytechnic method, and instruct by labor. There 
is no attempt made to produce specialized workers 
but a body of people with general knowledge. Our 
object is to industrialize education, and make it a 
part of our productive system. To this end we 
have established metal and woodworking shops in 
the schools, and the scholars are taken to visit fac- 
tories. This attempt is hindered somewhat by the 
backwardness of Russia's economic development, 
but it will improve. We now have our central 
technical schools with other schools grouped round 
them. 

"Our backward industrial development makes 
for an over-emphasis of the esthetic side of our 
work. We teach painting, drawing, and the like, 
not because we wi^ to produce a few fine painters 
but in order that children may be assisted to illus- 
trate their ideas. Singing and music are taught, 
mainly becaiue of the social value of music, and 
choirs are formed to enable this social aspect to 
work itself out. In our primary school music 
classes we simply arrange concerts and organize 
choirs, and then later, we pass on to the history and 
theory of music. Full attention is paid to the the- 
atre, and theatres are established in all the schools. 
(Lessons in labor are taught by means of plays, and 
often the costumes and scenery for the play are 
made by the children. 

"Of what I might call our negative reforms the 
two most important are, (1) education is entirely 

1 secular, and (2) there is no segregation of the 
sexes. When coeducation began there was a great 
protest, but all are now agreed that it works very 
successfully.* 

"A very important phase of our work is the agri- 
cultural school. The old government did nothing 
to foster agricultural development, but we have 
recognized that Russia's prosperity depends mainly 
upon it, and we have opened schools in every vil- 
lage. Last autumn we conducted an intensified edu- 
cational campaign, and this autumn we intend to 
hold another. Our experts visit the villages and 

* We Tinted ichools in Moacow, Samara, Saratov, etc., and 
aaked the teachers how coedacation worked out in actual prac- 
tice, and we were alwayi told that no (ex tronblca had ariien. 






train teachers in agricultural science, show the 
peasants how to use farm machinery, and instruct 
them in the newer methods of sowing and tending 
crops. Last year thousands attended these schools. 

"Owing to the economic condition of the country 
we have had to make some concessions. Children 
fourteen years of age have to go to work, much as 
we r^ret it. However, they choose their own work,| 
and a special Department of Technical Training! 
has been created to watch over them. We have also 
been forced by facts to recognize that the standard 
of technical skill in Russia is low, and as soon as 
possible a general decree will be issued calling ^ 

upon all workers between the ages of eighteen and \^- 
forty to attend evening school for a five-month peri- 
od of three and a half hours every evening. Tol 
assist them to do this, the hours of labor will 
reduced from eight to six. We are preparing 200 
courses of training to be started almost at once, 
although fully 1,000 are needed. We hope to get 
ten per cent of good workmen from these courses, 
and they can instruct others. We must have more 
engineers because of the great need for intensified 
output. Professor Zomov has worked out a short- 
ened course from which all non-essentials have been 
eliminated. We are arranging to recall from the 
army all students who have reached an advanced 
stage in their studies, and we shall provide main- 
tenance — Chousing and food — for them. By au- 
tumn we expect to have ready 2,900 engineers — 
using the term in its widest sense, and including 
railway and civil engineers — ^and these will be as 
many as would have left the technical schools in 
the ordinary way. 

"In our advanced educational work, we are meet- 
ing with many successes. In the University of Pet- 
rograd, we are working out problems connected 
with X-ray, radium, medicine (particularly stom- 
ach troubles), photography, mining (in relation to 
-die values of inferior coal), etc. Our universities 
all have a labor faculty which every boy or girl 
over 16 years of age may attend. Of course many 
of those who do attend have not a sufficiently high 
cultural development to profit by the regular cur- 
riculum, and so we have arranged preparatory 
courses for them. The Karl Marx University ivf 
Moscow has all its classes full and the attendance) 
is good. The students are keen, practical people, 
anxious to learn and not as before merely anxious 
to secure certificates admitting them to posts. The 
professors say their work is happier working with 
this new material.* We had to abolish the ola\ 
faculty of political economy because the old views! 
of the social sciences were not in keeping with the ) 
new social order. We have a new department, and ) 
we have 1,000 students who are studying Soviet-' 
construction and organization. These workers will 
■ — after their one year course — go back to their own 
districts and become administrators or workers in 



* We visited this university and saw the work in progress, 
including several scientific lantern-slide lectures, and the pro- 
fessors told us that the work was indeed happier. As I was 
at that time lecturer in Economics and History at the Scottish 
Labor College, I took advantage of the occasion to address the 
Moscow ituaentt. 
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the local organizations. To assist in this depart- 
ment, every commissar lectures periodically on the 
work of his department. An English economist 
has told us that our students in these subjects are 
better than those elsewhere. 

"We have opened libraries and reading-rooms 
everywhere, and a huge book fund has been col- 
lected to buy books. Owing to the scarcity of 
paper, we are obliged to concentrate our books in 
these public institutions. We have issued poetry, 
belles lettres and many scientific works. Most of 
our good printing used to be done in Germany and 



Preparing for Abolition of Money 

U. Larin makes the following comment in Pravda 
concerning the transformation of the mode of life. 

In one of its most recent sessions the Small Coun- 
cil of People's Commissars, on the basis of a report 
of the writer of these lines, adopted a resolution, 
and handed it to the Great Council, a resolution 
which commissions the People's Commissar for 
Finance to submit within one month, after consult- 
ing with the proper offices of the Council of Peo- 
ples' Commissars, proposals for carefully elabor- 



E- .1- ■ -If- _„, :^„„rf .» n,oa-^ated decrees on the abolition of money payments 

Esthonia, and of course we cannot import at presr-^, ,, j . ..i » j l »v n i ». 

^9iuuui<i, €Miu w r r -1 fpj. gjj products that are issued by the People s 

3t be sold, but must ba _ • "^ e -o • ■ • »i. u _ i _ 
read in the libraries and schools. 



ent. Therefore, books cannot 



1 must really deny the statement made ^i the 
American Press that our museums have been rifled. 
Probably the most brilliant aspect of the revo- 
lution is the way in which the palaces, museums . 
and private collections have been safeguarded. Inj '"" 

- • • its^'-Sii/' 



some of the remote country districts the peasants 
thought that when the squires had gone they could 
take the antiques and other treasures, and a little 
plundering went on, but it has been our special 
pride to take care of all the valuable collections 
throughout the country.* * When the White troops 
came to Gatchina, the officer in charge called out 
to the curator of the museum, "Has it been plun- 
dered?" and the man took him inside to see tapes- 
tries which had been allowed to go moth-eaten in 



Commissar for Provisions, to the workers, employes 
and their families, as well as in general to bearers 
of cards of the iirst and second categories, as well 
as for the abolition of money paymrata for rent 
on dwellings of workers, clerks and their families, 
living in national or municipal lodgings, and fin- 
for fuel of all kinds that is provided to work- 



ers and clerks in institutions according to the plans 
of the Fuel Section.. Also for gas, electric current, 
telephone, water supply, drainage, etc. At the 
same time, a commission was fanned in the Council 
of People's Commissars, whidi was iiistructed to 
consider within one month the l^estion of a com- 
plete abolition of money payments (including also 
so-called settlements), even between die productive 
Soviet enterprises and institutions. 
p"ba.;^'hous^"\^whlch Xr "thfr^vXti^ (7^Jt}^^ ""y* T^ Probably not later than January 

Ln removed to the museum to be preserved. \ ^ th's nevsand as a pnnc.ple, unportant improves 

/^'We are not spending any time teachmg domestic l?**".* ™ *? organuat.on of the order of life of 
/economy. Our view is that for the future we must [Soviet Russia will enter into ftfTce. Simultaneously 



/ concentrate on social and communal methods of 
/ cooking, feeding, and living so that the old methods 
V^re of no use to us. 

"Our present difficulties make it hard for us to 
carry out some of our plans. Because of a shortage 
in cotton, for example, hundreds of textile mills are 
closed down and our skilled workers have gone back 
to the country where they will soon lose their skill. 
The country is always dragging us back to the old, 
and the town and the party are always working 
towards the new. We are trying to keep up the 
level of skill in the country districts by giving every 
encouragement to peasant art, and have opened 
many new schools of this kind. 

"Yes, we have a great work in hand, we have 
done much during our period of government, but 
we have an enormous task before us. If we can 
get materials, appliances, books, etc., we can carry 
out our program, but it is very difficult to do with- 
out the things we need so much. 

"Let me in conclusion again insist upon the two 
main ideas running through our 'Single Labor 
School System.' They are, self-aid, and the Indus- 
\triaIization of education." 

•Sea* bebln nay be pnrcliafed, and I booght * nomber ia 
tbe miblie bookahop in Petrograd. . _ .. 

•• I wat greatly intereMed wben vtating tbe Kremlin to aotc 
what (treat care wtj being taken of the variotu objet* d arti. 
etc. Even the carpcti were covered with white cover* and aU 
the furniture wa« protected in a »imi1»r manner. I went into 
•everal art galleries and museums, including the famona Tretya- 
kov Gallery in Moscow and a wonderful private muieam in 
Ivanovovo-Vozneaenk, and all waa in perfect order. 



TTom January 1 on, our second r(^Iation also will 
go into force, — the abolition Af fees for railway 
transportation of all freight, and of almost all pas- 
sengers, provided for by a decree approved August 
24 by the Council of People's Commissars. This 
would include fares now paid by workers and 
clerks who are on leave or are traveling to their 
work, to their schools, to their congresses or with 
excursions of their unions. 



"cAll citizens able to work have the ri^ 
to employment at their vocations. " 

SectioB 10, Article 11, of tb* Cod« of Labor Laws 
of the RuMiaB Socialist Federal Soviet RepabUc. 

m LABOR LAWS OF SOYIET RUSSIA 

New editioii, tranalated from the eSeial RaseiaB 
text, whb a rapplemeat on The ProteOiom •/ 
Labor in Soviet Ibuti*, bf S. Kaplnn, ef tbe Cma- 
mlMuiat of Labor. 

f3 pifeeb bomul in heavy papeg cufmt, piiee So. 
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Echoes of Rasputin in the North 



By John S. Clarke 



*lf yon can't be • star in the sky, then 
be a lamp in the chamber." — George Eliot. 

HTHE largest lighters I have ever seen in any part 
-^ of the world are on Lake Onega. They convey 
merdiandise — little of it these days — and timber 
to and from the few villages lying around the 
shores of the lake. At Petrozavodsk they are dis- 
dbarged at a powerfully built wooden jetty, at 
the shore end of which there still stands a small 
■hrinc at which one may, by leaving a ruble or two, 
light a holy candle to the glory of the virgin and 
the profit of the soul. The harbor lies at the foot 
of the main street some two himdred yards below 
the huge white church, which, like most Russian 
boiMiags, is a pitiable imposition of wood, stucco, 
and wfake paint at dose inspectioii. 

I^^diia Uiere is wealth in plentr to be sure, 
Thonsands of ikons hang on the walls, very many 
of them cocaaed (with the excqttion of the face 
aad hands of the image) in shells of silver studded 
with aknoat every lihid of precious stone. The 
awaiing and vulgar par^hemalia of ritualism 
everywben c(mq>kiM>us, ikota and other pictures 
grolesqiiely painted, images, candlesticks, candel- 
abra, sacied carpets, vestments, crooks (some of 
them two-legged) and holy of holies, "iniply nau- 
nates <»ie with an imutterable disgust. The one 
ooosamniation devoutly to be wished for by a lover 
of life and health and freediMn, when he fiiads him- 
sdf inaide of a Gredc church, is to get outside of 
it again into the pij^ air. 

My aeeoad stay in Petroasfvodsk was more pro* 
fitahte dian the first We readied it at three o'clock 
m die neming and left it again at ei^t o'clock at 
ni^it. After breakfast in the train So'geyev asked 
■e to oome with him to town, he not blowing the 
road. We set off together, along the line and over 
the aaadhills, past the cemetery, and then down 
the steep hill. Sergeyev was as charming a com- 
panion as one could wish for. A thorough "Slav" 
with clean-shaven, strong-looking healthy face, a 
perfectly healthy mind, a vigorous body, and an 
extraordinarily voluble tongue. On this latter point 
he OMifeesed that his loquacity was intentional, in- 
asmuch as being en route for England and in the 
company of an educated Englishman, he wanted 
to practice speaking in English to gain fluency, and 
to take advantage of my companionship to be cor- 
rected and coached.* 

Sergeyev's life had been, like that of most of the 
members of the Russian Communist Party Execu- 
tive, a hard and thorny one. He was arrested in 
1907, and after the usual travesty of a trial, in 
whidi he was defended by no other than Alexander 
Fcodorovidi Kerendcy, he was sentenced for life 
and sent to Siberia. He esc^ied and walked seven 
handled verala through Siberia, woridng at one 

* g* jgwt a t*tT HW B WS dai* ia Pstratrad trTiag to tcMb 



place as a ferryman for eleven months, at other? 
as a casual laborer, exploited the more merciless!} 
by the peasants and woodsmen because they knew 
him to be an escaped "political". Eventually he 
reached Australia, where he worked for some years 
on the railway (hence his good grip of the English 
language), returning home in 1917 to help in the 
Revolution. His subsequent career was meteoric. 
He organized the Red Guards in the south against 
the attack of Kaledin, the Cossack ataman, who, 
unlike Kerensky, was honorable enough to blow 
his brains out rather than sacrifice his principles 
or escape alone. By means of a clever ruse suc- 
cessfully carried out, Sergeyev was instrumental in 
saving a town from being sacked and its popula- 
tion massacred by Kaledin's "beasts", as he called 
them, and in clearing the oitire railway line to 
Moscow. He became one of the most valuable or- 
ganizers of the Russian Railwaymen's Union, and 
is at present the chairman of the AU-Russian Coun 
cil of Railway Workers and a member of the Ex- 
ecutive of the Communist Party. 

Our chief topic, of course, was about various 
aspects of the Revolution, on which subject I let 
Sergeyev talk for five solid hours, only opening 
my mouth to correct his English, as he had previ- 
ously requested me to do. He was particularly 
interesting on the subject of Gregory Rasputin, 
whose career, almost cradle to grave, be was well 
acquainted with. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that Rasputin 
only lent his malignant influence to the reactionary 
forces during the great war period. This arch- 
conspirator, debauchee, and fraudulent saint b^an 
his sinister operations more than ten years ago. 
He was bom of Siberian peasants at Tobolsk in 
1873, and in his childhood exhibited the precocious 
sexuality which later earned him the opprobrious 
nickname "Rasputin", which virtually means "dirty 
beast". Gregory accepted it and actually adopted 
it as his surname throughout life. He was expelled 
from a theological academy for immoral practices 
and became a tramp, being virtually arrested for 
horse-stealing. Gifted with a glib tongue, large 
luminous eyes set behind shaggy eyebrows, and a 
somewhat pugnacious disposition, he succeeded in 
passing himself off as a "monk", a prophet, or 
saint to the credulous and superstitious peasantry, 
affecting to cure their bodily ills and save their 
souls at the same time by intercession with the Al- 
mighty. How he landed at Court and became the 
master of Czar Nicholas II is an interesting story 
to Communbts. It appears that after the distur- 
bances of 1905 the Russian aristocracy were so 
stricken with panic that superstition increased 
among diem to a tremendous degree. Religious 
revivalism then received a stimulus, and was seized 
upon by certain astute nobles as a means to obtain 
political ascoidancy in Court circles. 

To play upon the superstitious fears of the weak 
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Nicholas and his family, until he was completely 
under the thumb of the plotters, a tool was neces- 
sary — one that was absolutely ignorant of political 
intrigue, as plastic as putty, and yet could exercise 
a will of sufficient magnetic power to become mas- 
ter of the Royal circle and so influence it in any way 
desired. Rasputin was the ideal man. His notoriety 
as a faith-healer, his impostures carried out so suc- 
cessfully among the peasants, and his peasant back- 
woods origin, were all in his favor — and, so they 
thought, in the favor of the plotters. Accordingly 
Rasputin was interviewed in prison and accepted 
the job. 

The plot progressed rapidly. The strangely- 
garbed mysterious high priest of a new cult estab- 
lished himself in Petrograd, attracted numerous 
women admirers through the "puffing" exertions 
of the Court plotters, and proceeded to preach a 
new religious doctrine, the genuineness of which 
was abundantly proved by the performance of "mir- 
acles". Rasputin knew the tricks of the trade too 
well. His dogma was that no one could ever hope 
to be saved unless he had already given groimds 
for salvation by committing a sin. 

As might be expected, from Gr^ory's salacious 
past, the "sin" especially elaborated for ladies was 
of a character which enabled him to assist them 
in the commission of it Morbid religious mania 
has almost always been wedded to sexual perver- 
sion in some form or other. 

Soon Rasputin's holy fame reached the Palace 
of the Czar, as it was intended to do, and he was 
commanded to appear there and intercede on behalf 
of the feeble, delicate heir-apparent — the Grand 
Duke Alexis, the only baby-boy bom to the royal 
couple during their wedded life. This child was 
born on August 12, 1904, and like most royal in- 
fants was a sickly creature bom with a congenita) 
disease which developed to haemophilia — a com- 
plaint so highly dangerous that a mere scratch 
often leads to bleeding to death. The Salic Law, 
operating in Russia, made it very necessary that 
the boy's life should be saved at all costs, and Ras- 
putin working with drugs obtained from one Doc- 
tor Badmaev on the sly, succeeded in restoring some 
apparent measure of health to the child — attribut- 
ing his results to his "saintliness" of course, and 
not to material means. This firmly established 
Rasputin in the affections of the Empress Alex- 
andra, and he was practically made a member of 
the family in order to be always on guard over 
the child. 

It was then that the astonishing astuteness or 
cunning of Rasputin showed itself. Instead of the 
plastic tool to be used as they thought fit, the con- 
spirators, who had pitchforked Rasputin into his 
place of power, found that he intended to manipu- 
late that power solely for his own ends. Threats 
to expose him only drew forth the counter threat 
from his sham holiness that if they did not do 
exactly as he wished he would encompass their 
destruction. 

By the extraordinary influence he wielded over 



the Czaritsa, partly superstitious and partly 
through working on her matemal affections, Ras- 
putin became the supreme master of Nicholas 
Romanov, and virtually of all Russia. His amaz- 
ing career is like a page torn from medieval his- 
tory. He never washed himself or cut his finger 
nails; he kept to his peasant garb; his language 
was of the coarsest, and he eschewed every form of 
refinement — eating with his filthy fingers and in- 
sbting on being kissed on the tips thereof by his 
aristocratic devotees. Sergeyev averred that the im- 
postor did these things out of sheer contempt for 
the ruling class whom he, a peasant, had become 
the master of. 

To show how powerful he actually was it is but 
necessary to instance the attempt made to have him 
banished. Every time he departed, the studious 
doping of the child stopped, supernatural fear took 
possession of the Czaritsa, and Nicholas was com- 
pelled to entreat him to return.* The Rasputin 
scandal grew and grew, as one high personage after 
another discovered that his wife was lending her- 
self to the lubricity of this sensual monster, but 
Rasputin only laughed at their threats, and actu- 
ally chaffed them on the physical shortcomings of 
their wives. When the war br6ke out Rasputin had 
an office already established in Petrograd, where for 
high fees he engineered appointments from the low- 
est services in the state to the very highest min- 
istries. 

During the war he became a Minister without 
portfolio, and his reactionary advice was acted 
upon on every occasion. Word was sent through 
the Russian Revolutionary movement that Rasputin 
was to be left severely alone, as his policy was 
suicidal to autocracy, and that the hatred of him 
among the nobility and bourgeoisie was so intense 
that his fate could be safely left to them. Sergeyev 
said, as a matter of fact, that Rasputin was the most 
valuable asset the Revolutionary movement pos- 
sessed. His reactionary schemes and measures were 
dividing the ruling class into warring factions, and 
his licentious roguery was stirring up a bitter an- 
tagonism to his statecraft 

Everyone remembers the climax to the career of 
this scoundrel and voluptuary. Lured to the house 
of Prince Yussupov, that gentleman put five bullets 
into his giant body, which was then thrust into a 
hole in the Neva ice. The bereaved Empress later 
had the carcase buried in the Palace garden, and 
caused a mausoleum to be built over the grave. 

From Rasputin the conversation drifted to priest- 
craft in general, and Sergeyev told me that at one 
period in the history of the Bolsheviki the feeling 



* "Allnrions to Ranntin were vttj diairreeable to the Ccar, 
He must hare felt that there was tmt^ in the warning that 

Sossip (concerning the influence attributed to Gregorjr) was nn- 
ermining his position, and at the same time he had given up 
all intention ol banishing Rasputin; therefore he hated to be 
reminded of the matter. So distasteful was this subject to the 
Czar that he used to dismiss anyone who referred to it. and 
when Prince Vladimir Orlov, who was one of his most intimate 
friends, and had never before touched on this sore point, con- 
sidered it his duty to warn the Czar of approaching danger, and 
told him in 1915 that Rasputin ought to be sent away, he re- 
ceived a letter from Nicholas II in which the latter ordered 
him to join the Grand Duke Nicholas in the Cancaios, and 
declined to see him before his departure," — Baron Gncveait*. 
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against orthodox Christiamty was so great that some . 
branches demanded the passing of a disciplinary 
measure authorizing the expulsion from the Party 
of any Communist who, from love sentiment, com- 
promised with a half-religious sweetheart by sub- 
mitting to the church marriage ceremony. Reaching 
the shores of the lake, we both sat down near the 
gaudy little shrine, Sergeyev's tongue going "nine- 
teen to the dozen", mudi to my edification and de- 
light Suddenly he thrust his hand into his great- 
coat pock^ and produced a small package, which 
he handed to me with the remark: "You must be 
hungry already; take this, I will have mine in a 
litde while!" 

I opened the parcel, and to my utter astonishment 
bdield a brown flour-made sausage roll. Never did 
human eyes gaze with such rapture upon a groan- 
ing table as mine did upon that delicacy, that food 
for angels, that ambrosial-bedewed sausage roll. 
Within two minutes it was gratefully entombed in 
the stomach of a fami^ed Britisher, who skilfully 
lidced every stray crumb adhering to the wrapper, 
and sighed in concert with the melancholy moan- 
ings of the Onega waters. With ouerulous eyes I 
looked at my companion, who still pattered away, 
and thanked him for his gift with a vehemance 
that made him smi^e. "If you have finished it," 
he said, "I will begin on my diimer." Once again 
be dived into his pocket, and after much blind 
searching brought to light — a small piece of choco- 
late no larger than a Woodbine cigarette packet, 
wfaidi he proceeded to devour. 

It is a small incident, no doubt, but worth Uie 
mention, for it exemplifies the new spirit of Russia. 
Qiocolate and sausage rolls in war-afflicted, block- 
aded Russia are as scarce as angels' visits to the 
planet In Sergeyev's case they had, no doubt, 
been given him whm he left Petrograd by some 
admiring comrade, and carefully hoarded by him 
until that moment He knew right well that had 
I known there was but one pastry I would have 
blankly refused to eat it unless he shared it with 
me. To be perfectly certain that I would not only 
accept it but enjoy it, and to defeat any suspicion 
that be was acting altruistically, he adopted the sub- 
terfoge of suggesting diat he had another in his 
podcet I remembered an incident that occurred 
at Moscow during supper time after a Congress 
meeting one night, which drew into relief by con- 
trast the perplexing contradictions of what is known 
as human nature. I was sitting opposite to Herr 
Dittmann, the German "Independent' , a dandy and 
a violent anti-Bolshevik. Everyone received three 
little sweetmeats on this occasion in lieu of sugar 
to sweeten the "chi" with, and Dittmann had not 
yet touched his. Flynn, an American Communist, 
occupied the chair next to the important Dittmann, 
and in a moment of mental abstraction picked up 
one of the German's sweets. Dittmann glared at 
him but said nothing, until the comrade who waited 
iqKm us brought Flynn his own sweetmeats, when 
to my utter disgust Dittmann intercepted them with 
"Mein! mein!"— pushing his own two across to 
Flywi. I was Uiudng with wrath myself at. the 



childish display of miserable oovetousness and 
greed, and picking up my own sweets I deliberately 
dropped them into Dittmann's saucer with a male- 
volent grin and left the table. 

And this is the Kautskyan hero who recently led 
the opposition against affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national in Germany — a creature whose Second In- 
ternational microscopic soul could swell to explod- 
ing bcause an alien "comrade" innocently swal- 
lowed one of his little lollipops. 

From the lake side Sergeyev and I drifted to the 
outskirts of the little town, vuited the prison, the 
power station, and finally the Communist Party 
headquarters. Here I witnessed another exhibition 
of the almost preternatural versatility of my worthy 
comrade. He had stirred audiences in my presence 
with his oratory, he had interpreted many of my 
own speeches, he could lead battalions to battle and 
plan successful military manoeuvers, he was a 
brilliant organizer of labor, a clever business ex- 
pert, and was, at the moment, the chairman of a 
diplomatic mission to foreign countries. 

The moment our greetings were over in die edi- 
torial office of the Communist paper; we were 
asked to write messages of encouragement for the 
next issue. Without a moment's hesitation Sergeyev 
sat down and rapidly filled sheet after sheet with 
his handwriting, working away for at least one 
and a half hours. My own effort, naturally, had 
to be brief, for I was whisked away and treated to 
a comprehensive accoimt of the Revolutionary his- 
tory of Petrozavodsk, its battles, defences, heroes, 
and future expectations. With a bundle of books, 
pamphlets, papers, posters, and photographs, lib- 
erally bestowed upon me by the comrades at Pet- 
rozavodsk, which, alas! were as liberally plundered 
from me by the Norwegian police, we bade fare- 
well and wended our way back to the train. 



Bound Volumes for 1920 

Volume II, of which a number of copies, 
splendidly bound, are still to be obtained by 
persons desiring them, is sold at five dollars. 
Check or money order should accompany 
order. Volume I {June-December, 1919) is 
sold Ota and will not be reprinted. Volume 
III will be bound, with tide-page and index, 
as soon as the issues have aU appeared {Jan- 
uary 1, 1921). Readers may place orders 
now for Volume III, and should send the cost 
of the volume — five doUta-s — with their 
orders, 

SOVIBT BUSSIA 

Boom 804 

110 W. 40th St. New York, N. T. 
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The Text of the Commef cial Treaty 



IThe text of the trade agreement the tigmng of uihich. bettiiee» Soviet RuMsim and Great Britabt, U iM tm 
doub^ U not in our possession. The foUomng is the uxt proposed lau summer, before negotiations were hroken of. 
which may he of interest to readers as giving a general idea of the points discussed. It was published in London 
on October 5; we lake it from the "ManchesUr Guardian Weekly, of October &] 



Dnft Tnde Agreement between Hia Britannic Majesty's 

GoTemment and the Russian Soviet CoTemment. 

Whereas it is desiiable in the interest both of Russia 
and the United Kingdom that peacefnl trade and commerce 
ahould h« leswned forthwith between these countries, and 
wfaeroM for this purpose it is necessary pending the con- 
dnaion of a formal treaty between the Governments of these 
countries, by which their permanent economic and political 
relations shall be regulated, that a preliminary agreement 
should be arrived at between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Russian Soviet Govonment 

The aforesaid parties have accordini^y entwed into the 
following agreement, without prejudice to the view which 
either of them may hold as to the legal status of the other, 
and subject always to the fulfilment of the conditions qw- 
oified in the British Note dated June 90. 1920, and acce|tted 
in the telegram from the Russian Soviet Government dated 
July 7, 1920, with regard to the mutual cessation of hos- 
tilities and propaganda directed against the institutions or 
interests of the other party, and the repatriation of pri- 
soners. 

I 

Both parties agree to remove forthwith all obstaclea 
hitherto placed in the way of the resumption of trade be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Russia in any commoditiea 
(other than ana and ammmiition>- iriiieh may be legally 
oported from or imported into their req>ective teiritoriea 
to or from any foreign country, and not to exercise any 
discrimination against such trade as compared with that 
carried on with any other foreip country. 

Nothing in this provision shall be construed as over- 
riding the provisions of any international convention which 
is binding on either party, by which the trade in any par- 
ticular article is regulated. 

n 

. Britidi and Russian merchant ships, their masters, crews, 
and cargoes shall in porta of Russia and of the United 
Kingdom respectively, receive in all respects the treatment, 
privileges, facilities, immunities, and protection which are 
nsnally accorded by the establidted practice of commercial 
nations to foreign merchant ships, their masters, crews, and 
cargoes, viriting their porta. 

Prided that nothing in this article shall impair the 
fight of either party to take such precautions as are author- 
iied by their respective laws with regard to the admission 
of aliens into thdr terrifories. 

m 

Each party may nominate such members of its nationals 
as may be agreed from time to time as being reasonably 
necessary to enable proper effect to be given to this agree- 
ment, having regard to the conditions under which trade 
is carried on in its territories, and the other party shaO 
permit such persons to enter its territlories, and to reside 
and carry on trade there, provided that either party may 
restrict the admittance of any snch persons into any spe- 
dfiad areas, and may refuse admittance to or sojourn in 
its territories to any individual who is persona non grata 
to itself, or who does nk>t comply with this agreement, or 
with the conditions precedent thereto. 

Persons admitted in punoance of this Article into the 
territories of either partjT shall, while resiiUng therein 
for purposes of trade, be exempted from all compulsory 
■ervice whatsoever, whether civil, naval, military, or Mher, 
and from any contributions, whether pecuniary or in kind, 
imposed as an equivalent for persoasl service, and shall 
have the right of egress. 

Persons admitted into Russia under this arrangement 
shall be permitted freelv to import commodities destined 
solely for their household use br consumption. 

rv 

Eitbtr party majr ^>poiat one vr more oficial afvatf to 



reside and exerdae their fnnctions in the territories ef 
the other, who shall enjoy all the rig^ and the ptivikcee 
set forth in the preceding article, and also inmnnity from 
arrest, prorided that either patty nay refuse to admit any 
individual as an official agent who is peraona mom greM 
to itsdf, or may require the other party to withdraw Mm 
should it find it necessary to do ae oa (connda of pnbBe 
intereat or security. Such agenu shall have acoess to the 
authorities of the country in vrUch tfaer reside for the pur- 
pose of faciliuting the carrying out of this agiwimun vmi 
of protecting the interests of Aeir nalisBida. 

Oficial agenu shall be the competent authoritiee lo viM 
the passports of persons seeking admission, in poraoance 
bf the preceding Article, into the territoiiea of the paitiee. 

V 

Each party undertakes to ensore genenUy that persons 
admitted into iu territories under the last twe Aitideo 
shall enjoy all prelectien, ri^hla, emi faeOitiM wUdt am 
necessary to enable them to easy «a trade. 

They shall be at Ubeity to communicate faedy by pest, 
tdegraph and wireless telegraidiy, and to use tdegraph 
codes and oipben, under the eenditiaM and aabject to 
the regulations laid down in the Intanadoad TelegEaph 
Convention of St. Petanborg 1875 (Lisboa Reviaiaa el 
1908). 

Each party nndertakea to acconrt for and to pay all 
balances due to the ether in respect of termiiml and transit 
telegrams in aeeerdanoe with the prev iai on a of the said 
International Tdegraidi Convention and BwBHiatiww. 

VI 
Passports, documents of identity. Powers of Attorney and 
similar documents issued or ontified by the competent 
authorities in either country for ^ purpose of enabling 
trade to be carried oa in pursuance ef this agveeniaat, ahafi 
be treated in the bther country as if they were isaaej or 
certified by the anthoritiea of a reoogniaed foreign govecn- 
ment. 

vn 

The preceding Aitidea ahaB continue In forea until die 
expiration of aiz months from the date on which either 
puty shall have given notice to the other of its Intwitisn 
to terminate them. The parties mutually undcotake, even 
in the event of such iMice having expired, to continue to 
afford all the necessary facilities for the completion or 
winding-up of any transactions entered ia«o in porauaaea 
of such Articles. 

vm 

The Russian Soviet Government herdiy declares that it 
recognizes its liability to pay compenssiioa to British sub- 
jecto in respect of ^^oods supplied or serviees rendered to 
it or to the former Government of Russis, or to Rnssisn 
citizens, for which payment haa wA been made owing to 
the Russian Revolutton. The detailed mode of diaeharging 
thia liability, together with all other qneationa with regaiv 
to the liability V>f each of the partiea towarda the ether 
party or ita nationals, shall be regulated by the Treaty re- 
ferred to in the preamble. 

The British Government makea a oorxeqwnding declar- 
ation. 

DC 

In consideration of the declaration In the preceding Ar- 
ticle the British Government hereby declare that they will 
not take or encourage any atepa vrith a view to attach or 
to take poaaesaibn of any gold, securities, or commodities 
{n<A being articles identifiable as the prop erty of the Bri- 
tish or of any Allied Government) which may be exported 
by Russia in payment for imports or as security for snch 
payment, on the noimd of any claim against Ruaaiaa citl- 
sens, or againat the former Government of Ruaaia. 
X 

Tlie Rastwn Siniei GoyenmcR^ m4attfk«» to n«k» «• 
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^|b<«" to diqwM in anjr my of the fnnds of the hte Raiaian 
GoveniiMBt in London. The Britiah Goremment giree • 
coneaponding nndeitaking ■• legards British Govemmmt 
fiOMls in Petiograd. This Article is not to piejndice the 
indnaion in tiie f onnal Treaty referred to in the preamble of 
any providon dealing with the subject-matter of this Article. 



Latest Notes to Great Britain 

December 1, 1920. 
Mr. Kraaain presenU hi* complimenU to Mr. Lloyd 
George and wishes to bring the following matter to his 

personal notice. . . . «vj «• 

He is ohliged to communicate direct with the I'Wine Min- 
ister because of the fact that up to now notes directed 
to the Foreign Office have been left unanswered and un- 
acknowledged. 

The agreement between Mr. O'Grady and Mr. Litwnov, 
signed on February 12 last, pro-rided for the exchange of 
Russian citizens held against their will in England for 
British citizens held in Russia. 

Under iu terms, np to June 30 a large number of Bri- 
HA subjects were repatriated from Rusua to Great Bri- 
tain. No Russian subjects were repatriated during this 
pcnoda ^_ ■ 

In the proposals put forward in the British Governments 
Notes of Jnne 30, the British Govemmeat insisted upon the 
completion of the process of the exchange of prisoners as a 
pceliminary to the resumption of trade relations. 

Hm Rnsaiaa Govecnnent accepted this condition in lU 
Note of July 7 and has faithfully carried it into effect. 
E««7 Bi^iah subject within the territorr of Russia is free 
t» Tetnm. AD f aciUties and ererj possible assirtance hare 
been given to them and all those who wish to leave hwo 
DOW been handed ovwr on the finniah territory or dae- 

Actually, the Russian Government has gone beyond Uie 
terms of the agreement of June 30 and July 7 and has 
osed its good offices to persuade the Government of Azer- 
baijan to release the British naval prisoners held at Baku. 
In spite of this, of the Russian citizens held in Great Bri- 
tain T| [f'"»« their wiD, not one has yet been sent home. 
Lists £ave been sent hflii. Krasrfn to the Foreign Cffice, 
but still these unfortunate people are hdd hero. There 
are amongst them men who have for months been un- 
employed. Their families are on the verge of starvation. 
Through trusting to the honor of the British Government 
they have sold up their homes believing that they were to 
be repatriated. They have vraited week after week, month 
after month. They are still waiting. 

The Foreign Office, at the expense of these unhappy 
people, is failing to carry out the solemn undertaking of 
the British Government. Mr. Krassin therefore feds bound 
to bring directly to the notice of tEe Prime Minister, a 
matter which involves not only the undeserved suffering 
•f these people, but dso the violation of the terms of the 
agreement signed by Mr. O'Grady and Mr. Litvinov. 
The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, 

10 Downing Street, S.W.I. 

December 6, 1920. 

Mr. Kraaain presents his compliments to Mr. Uoyd 
George, and begs to draw his attention to the serious pon- 
tia« which is being created by the presence at Chataldja 
and ether places in the neighborhood of Constantinople 
and the Straits, of armed forces under the command of 
Baron von Wnui«el. 

These forces were removed by allied shipping from the 
Crimea, and are now under allied protection in Turkey. 

They have been neither disarmed, nor interned. On the 
oootrary, it is opoily avowed that theyare being recon- 
ttracted and Teequipped with French assistance. It is also 
openly avowed uat. when it is again fit for war, this 
force will be employed in a new attack upon the territory 
of die Russian Republic. 

For a government to permit, protect and encourage the 
fsrmation and equipment upon its territory of a filibuster- 
iaf amy openly intended for Uwlew attack upon the ter- 



rhoiy of • ndghboring people, is not merely an mifrkiidly 
act. It is virtually an act of war. . . , „ 

Technically it is true the territory upon which Baron 
von Wrangd's filibustering condngents are being rrformed 
is under the sovereignty of Turkev. Actually, it i« ^der 
the control of the principal Allied Powers-Great Britain, 
France, and Italy; and it is they who most be hdd jomtly 
and severally responsible for the protection and asristance 
given to these contingents. , , . , • «_ 

Mr. Krassin would, therefore, be glad to receive from 
the British Government a definite assurance that it wUl 
take steps to prevent Baron von Wrangd from using as a 
military base territory under the control of itseU and its 
allies; and that the necessary measures vnll be talcen In 
accordance with international practice to disvm and dis- 
band his troops, to mtem them, or in some effecUve man- 
ner to prevent them from being again used for atUitary 
action against the Russian Repi^lic 
The Rt. Hon. D. Uoyd George, MP., 

10 Downing Street, S.W.I. 



CABLE FROM THE COMMISSARIAT 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

December 27, 1920. 

Mr. L. Martens, Representative of the Russian 
Soviet Government, has received the followii^ 
cablegram from Mr. George Chicherin, Peoples 
Commissar for Foreign AfiFairs at Moscow: 

"Your telegram of December 18, reportmg the 
decision of Ae Unitwi States Govramment to deport 
you received. The hostility of the present Am^an 
Administration expressed in this act cannot reflert 
the opinion of the American people, especially of 
the American workers %d»o have given so many 
warmly appreciated proofs of sympadiy with the 
workers and peasants of Russia. Under die most 
trying circumstances you have during two years 
honorably and patiraitly endeavored to carry out 
the instructions received by you to establish fnend- 
ly relations with the United States. You did so, 
notwithstanding malicious insulu and petty perse- 
cutions on the part of some elements in America, 
convinced that eventually the common interests of 
the people of America and Russia would eliminate 
the obstacle to un^rstanding. Even now we are 
certain the masses of the American people will ra 
due time bring about such an understanding. At 
present moment, however, we are confronted with 
the cold fact that America, who repeatedly avowed 
her good will towards the people of Russia and 
with whom Russia for many reasons was eager to 
develop mutually advantageous cooperation in Ae 
economic field, makes such cooperation impossible. 
This is done at a time when most of the oAct 
nations of the world, even such as openly conducted 
war against us and wasted no time on sentimental 
assurances of friendship, are entering into economic 
relations with Russia. We must resign ourselves 
to the fact that Russia for the tune being, due to 
the hortile attitude of the present American admin- 
istration, will have to get along without sudi co- 
operation. You are instructed to return to Russia 
without delay, together with the Russian citizeiw 
who are members of your staff, and to cancel and 
liquidate, in accordance with instructions you will 
receive from the Commissariat of Foreign TradCi 
all orders placed with Amerioo) fimUt" 
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Workers' and Peasants' Universities in Russia 



C OME time ago there appeared in a Russian pub- 
^ lication two monographs about the activity of 
the Communist University named after J. M. Sverd- 
lov in Moscow, and of the university named after 
Zinoviev in Petrograd, written by V. Nevsky and 
S. Ravich respectively. We are giving below an 
analysis of these important monographs. 

The Sverdlov University was an outgrowth of the 
courses for propagandists organized in June, 1918, 
by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets, on the initiative of Comrade J. M. 
Sverdlov, the President of the Central Executive 
Committee. The aim of these lectures was to give 
to the workers active in the movement a rapid 
training, and to provide them with essential inform- 
ation as to the most pressing actual problems. Thus 



it became possible to entrust them widi the posi- 
tions of commissars, representatives, etc. A course 
did not take more than two wedcs. The majority 
of the students were workers. 

The duration of the courses was obviously insuf- 
ficient; therefore it became necessary to lengthen 
this period after the completion of each course. 
The courses were organized in the most systematic 
manner; moreover, a nmnber of subdivisions were 
introduced. 

During 1919 the lectures of the school were at- 
tended by 2,500 persons; it was possible to col- 
lect detailed information as to the occupation and 
the social condition of 2,217 of them. The table 
below gives a summary of this investigation as well 
as percentages: 





Worken 


OCCUPATION 

Professional 
Peasants Men 


PROPERTY HOLDERS 

Non Small 


SEX 

Men Women 


Great No. of 
Russians GraduaUs 


January, 1919.. 
Maroh. 1919.... 
October, 1919.. 
February, 1920. 


.. 43.38 
.. 40.0 
.. 52.9 
.. 50.6 


29.54 

25.0 

15.8 

3.6 


27.08 
20.0 
31.1 
45.8 


71.2 
64.44 
«R5 
90.4 


28.7 

33.62 

115 

9.6 


94.1 5.8 
95.0 5.0 
85.7 14.1 
81.6 18.4 


341 

464 

72.S 998 

88.4 166 



This table shows that at every opening of the 
courses the number of the workers was on the in- 
crease. Consequently they form the predominant 
element at the Communist University. And as the 
fourth column shows us, they are non-property 
holding proletarians. The number of property- 
holding peasants visiting the school was decreasing 
correspondingly. The seventh column indicates the 
increase of the number of female students. This is 
a direct consequence of the remarkable increase of 
the social activity of women in Soviet Russia. 

The political character of the audience of the 
Communist University is indicated by the following 
table: 

COMMUNISTS 

Non- Diff. Sympa- 

partisan parties thizers Members Total 

January, 1919... 5.5 9.0 16.4 68.9 85.3 

March, 1919 8.14 .. 5.3 82.6 87.9 

October, 1919... 34.4 1.2 16.2 48.8 65.0 

February, 1920.. 9.1 .. 31.9 59.0 90.9 

Thus the overwhelming majority of the students 
are Communists (party members or sympathizers) ; 
the figures indicate moreover, at every re-opening 
of the courses, an increase of the percentage of 
Communists, a decrease of the "non-partbans" and 
the total disappearance of the representatives of 
other parties. The temporary increase of the num- 
ber of "non-partisans" and the decrease of the num- 
ber of Communists for the period of October, 1919, 
correspond to the time when the offensive of the 
"Whites" started, and the organizations had to mo- 
bilize almost all active members occupying posi- 
tions of trust. 

Judging from the age of the students, they were re- 
cruited from among the flower of the working class, 
from men who were in the prime of their strength 
and their health. From the point of view of edu- 
cation, at least three fourths of the students were 
equipped with the insignificant preparation that 



they had received in the elementary school of the 
old regime. Five per cent had received no school 
education at all and had learned how to read and 
write by themselves. Over 16 per cent had received 
a high-school education. The number of those who 
are equipped with a higher education is on the 
increase. In this last category we have to do with 
a great niunber of comrades, technical specialists 
in some branch of industry, who joined the party 
recently, having given to the Soviet Government 
satisfactory evidence of their devotion, but who— 
to their great shame — were absolutely ignorant in 
all matters concerning Socialism and social sci- 
ences. Besides, there is to be mentioned also, the 
organization of special courses for Cossack groups, 
for the most part natives from the eastern front. 

The original program of these two-week courses 
comprised the following subjects: 

1. Class struggle. 

2. Development of capitalism, imperialism, 
war, revolution. 

3. Dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, dictatorship 
of the proletariat, party. 

4. The land problem. 

5. The problem of food supply. 

6. Nationalization of industry, of trade, and 
of banking. 

7. The Red Army. 

8. The organization of the Soviet Government. 
From the very beginning the organizers of these 

courses realized that by limiting themselves to such 
a narrow task of instructing the workers active in 
the movement hurriedly on importtmt questions of 
the hour, it was impossible — although it was neces- 
sary — to furnish Uie provincial Soviets with ex- 
perienced instructors. 

The program of the quarterly course was much 
more extensive; one-fourth of the lessons was de- 
voted to theoretical questions; the remaining three* 
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fourths of the lessons were concerned with prac- 
tical education referring to the constructive work 
of the Socialist commonwealth. There were or- 
ganized two different series of studies; one for the 
boiefit of larger districts lasting three months, and 
the other which was much abridged, for the rural 
communities. This first differentiation is not suf- 
ficient at all. Experience has shown that a much 
larger and wider specialization is necessary, first 
in the two big fields of action — the Party and the 
Soviets — and afterwards a much closer specializa- 
tion in the special branches of these two fields. 
This led — in May, 1919 — ^to the elaboration of a 
new program of studies providing for a much 
larger specialization in the details and for more 
practical work. 

We are giving below a tabular synopsis of the 
situation which was finally brought about: 

Theoretical course, common for both sections 
(240 hours; moreover the student must choose 
some definite branch of work in the Soviet organi- 
zation or in the Communist party). 

1. Section of the Soviet Institutions comprising: 

a. 9 sub-sections (transport, labor, etc., 160 

hours) ; 

b. 19 sections of practical studies of Soviet 
work. 

2. Section of the Party, comprising: 

a. the sub-section for the press; 

b. the sub-section for organization; 

c. the sub-section for propaganda (120 hours). 

This is how, in the fourth chapter of 'The Ex- 
perience of a Year of Activity", the author sums 
up the first results that were obtained. Reading 
alone proved to be insufficient; demonstration, 
discussions, work in ordinary and special groups 
had to take its place. 

But this rendered a great number of instructors 
necessary. Owing to the great scarcity of available 
forces, attempts were made to find them among the 
pupils. The most capable among the former pupils 
remain at the school and direct the work of the 
groups at every new session. 

It has been proven, moreover, that the most seri- 
ous study must be interrupted by periods of rest 
and esthetic pursuits. A vast program is now be- 
ing applied along these lines. 

In addition, it was necessary to give some 
abridged introductory courses in natural sciences 
and history before starting the theoretical studies: 

1. Introduction into physics, chemistry, etc, 

2. Brief repetition of mathematics, the Russian 
language and literature. 

3. The courses which originally lasted only two 
weeks, were thereafter extended to three months 
and later on to six months- 

Among the theoretical courses we may mention: 
Introduction into physics and chemistry; History 
of Culture, by Comrade Lunacharsky, with musical, 
dramatic and other demonstrations; Political Eco- 
nomy; General History; History of Russia; a course 
named "Class 'and Party Struggles in Western Eli- 
rope"; sUtistics; Marxism (7th week); History 



of the peasants' movement, of the Communist 
Party, etc. Among the teachers we may mention: 
Lenin, Bukharin, Pokrovsky, Lunacharsky, Ryaza- 
nov, Zinoviev, and others. 

Within 18 months of the existence of the school 
about 5,000 pupils attended the courses. More 
than 4,000 of these students were later sent to the 
front. Everybody is aware of the importance of 
this result for the Red Army. It is their valor as 
well as their devotion to the cause of the revolu- 
tion diat enabled the Russian militant revolution- 
ists to conduct the Red troops and often, through 
their sacrifice, to open to them the road to Victory. 

At the end the author lays stress upon the ma- 
terial situation and the administration of the uni- 
versity. It is headed by a Council of Studies com- 
posed of the delegates of the Central Executive 
Committee, of the Central Committee of the Party, 
of the staff of teachers of the Commissariat of Pop- 
ular Educatibn and of the body of students. This 
Council is in charge of the program of studies, it 
discusses the appointment of new professors, etc 
The general assembly of the students elects a com- 
mittee of the courses, assuming the direction there- 
of; it decides upon the employment of the time 
of the students, it creates a series of commissions 
(economic, administrative, etc.) which together 
with the Council of Studies, the Director of the 
University, and the manager, take care of the dif- 
ferent aspects of the activity of the school. 

The material situation is, in spite of considera- 
ble governmental subsidies, extremely hard. "It 
is impossible not to mention the underfed condition 
of our pupils, the lack of linen, of shoes and 
clothes, from which they suffer, the lack of books, 
the unhealthy lodgings, the lack of means of com- 
munication, and sometimes the lack of teachers 
. . . When thinking of it, one is astonished at the 
courage of the students who succeed in holding out 
for three or four months at a ration which is re- 
duced to less than a pound of bread daily. 

According to V. Nevsky, the future development 
of the university should proceed along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. The courses ought to become more thorough 
and should be extended up to one year. 

2. Simultaneously with these continued courses, 
there should be organized a series of short courses 
(e. g. for the Cossacks, the Tartars, etc.). 

3. The lessons should be reduced to a minimum 
and in their stead there should be discussions, dis- 
courses, informal debates, practical work, special 
groups; 

4. The teachers should be only the intellectual 
guides. 

5. The initiative and the autonomy of the pu- 
pils should be encouraged all the time. 

6. Their material situation should be improved. 

The monograph of Comrade S. Ravich is con- 
cerned with the Zinoviev University at Petrograd. 
This is mainly a school for instructors. It came 
into being while the November Revolution was in 
full swing, out of the necessity to propagate ihe 
slogans and the aims of the Communists. Originally 
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only the following subjects were treated in a num- 
ber of harried lectures: 

1. The November Revolution and the Proletari- 
an Revolution. 

2. The Land Problem in Russia. 

3. The Peace Treaty (Brest-Litovsk). 

Later on the program was extended and the du- 
ration of the courses lengthened. The university 
passed extremely critical periods, especially at the 
time of the offensive of Yudenich against Petrograd. 

It has been now transferred to the Uritsky 
Palace (formerly the Duma building). It has a 
capacity of 600 to 1,000 persons. The courses are 
extended over a period of six months. In addi- 
tion to a general introductory course, the university 
has the following special sections: 



1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Party 



Soviet Militia. 

Public Safety. 

Agriculture. 

Soviet Administration. 

Public Maintenance of the City. 

Activity of die Party and the Press of the 



Moreover, since the b^inning of the studies there 
has been formed a group for teaching the illiterates. 

The section of general education contains among 
others, courses on the following topics: History 
of Russian Literature; History of Religion and of 
the Church in Russia; History of Social Movements 
in Western Europe; History of the French Revolu- 
tion; History of Culture; Social Legislation; Nat- 
ural Sciences; Biology, etc. 



The "special sections" comprise a great number 
of courses; the studies are in connection with prac- 
tical work and investigations. 

Among the men concerned with the activities of 
tbe university we may mention the following 
names: Zinoviev, Radek, Nevsky, Bukharin, Mily- 
utin, M. Gorki, etc We may state that this uni- 
versity does not confer any privileges. Its only 
task is preparation. In order to occupy any posi- 
tion, the comrades who finish their studies at the 
university have to prove their ability in the field 
of agitation and propaganda. They must be 
elected to the different institutions. 

In spite of their recent foundation and the great 
hardships of a period of civil war and economic dis- 
organization, the proletariat has shown through the 
example of these schools what the workers will be 
capable of doing as soon as they are placed in a 
more favorable condition. 

The analysis of their origin and their develop- 
m«it shows that the success of these universities is 
due, first of all, to the fact that they are pre-emi- 
nently composed of proletarians and that Uiey are 
the result of collective endeavor. 



EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
Moscow, November 18, 1920. — At the former 
Winter Palace in Petrograd an exhibition of popu- 
lar education has been opened, occupying almost 
the entire palace. In this exposition all the work 
of the Commissariat for Public Instruction for 
three years is represented. 
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Collapse and Reconstruction in Russia 

By Dr. Alfons Goldschhidt 
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Collapse and Construction in Russia 



By Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt 

[The following is a chapter from Dr. Goldschmidt' s book, 
Russia", tremslated from the German for Soviet Russia.] 



'Economic Organization in Soviet 



I 

War and the Russian Proletariat 
'1117' AR accentuates the social-psychological trans- 
' ' formation. The following was the social- 
psychological state of Russia before the war: the 
class-conscious proletariat, a really revolutionary 
proletariat, existed chiefly along the northern bor- 
der, in the Petrograd region, and in the Baltic prov- 
inces. To be sure, emanating from these regions 
were scatterings, mixtures, of proletarian class-con- 
sciousness, but no systematic revolutionary process. 
The chief contingent of the Russian working class 
was the semi-proletariat, i.e., half of it a peasant 
proletariat, half of it an industrial proletariat. Re- 
gardless of other causes, this was implied, so to 
say, in the nature of the case. The proletarian 
predisposition moves in a sliding scale with the 
character of peoples. Peoples at a primitive stage 
of economy have but a small percentage of persons 
who are capable of industrial labor. The percent- 
age of suoi persons capable of industrial labor 
in the Russian population was very small before 
the war. It was a matter of a few units only, al- 
tc^ether but a few millions. And even among these 
few millions there were considerable difficulties 
in the industrial-psychological scale, which had 
first to be somewhat adjusted, brought into at least 
a partial uniformity of social-psychological char- 
acter, before the social revolution could become 
possible. 

The war accelerated this process tremendously. 
Petersburg, Riga, Reval (in other words, Ae revo- 



lutionarj' border region), were left without supplies 
of coal "nd ores. They were obliged to rely upon 
southern raw materials. At first, however, Peters- 
burg was industrialized even more extensively. Th» 
armament industry made this necessary. All the 
necessities were not yet completely understood. Al- 
though the railroads were overburdened by the 
mobilization, the Petersburg armament industry was 
lashed into a gallop and expanded as much as pos- 
sible. It was not until the German ofifensive that 
industry was obliged to travel towards raw ma- 
terials. This involved also a migration of the revo- 
lutionary proletariat. A sort of "seasonal" labor 
movement of revolutionary nature. 

The evacuation of Riga, the first step in this 
process, was not undertaken by an impotent state, 
but by economic self-action. The machines and the 
proletariat were taken to Moscow and the surround- 
ings, to Nizhni-Novgorod, to the Urals, to Kharkov, 
Yekaterinoslav, Tver (building of railroad cars), 
to Warsaw. The hinterland now became the seat 
of factories after the European pattern, with a con- 
siderable staff of technologists, and groups, or at 
least splashes, of class-conscious proletarians. This 
could not fail to have an effect on the social-psy- 
chological transformation. 

Industry now developed rapidly. The war quick- 
ened the pace. For example, a great chemical in- 
dustry arose quickly in the coal regions, where 
poison gases were chiefly produced. The Entente 
accelerated the process by fumidiing capital and 
special technicians. In this the Entente policy pur- 
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sued a double purpoM: the fighting force of their 
ally was to be strengthened, and the strengthening, 
i.e., the financing, of Russia's technical war was 
likewise to yield enormous advantages to the En- 
tente. The promotion of the concession activity of 
the Entente in Russia, the occupation of important 
economic regions, industries, banks, franchises, and 
tracts, by Entente capital is a matter of common 
knowledge. While they riveted the giant's armor, 
they sucked out his blood. In the Caucasus, in the 
Urals, in Central Asia, in Siberia, in European 
Russia, everywhere where there was anything to 
lay hands on, they cast anchor, they syndicated, they 
took hold and gobbled up. It was a hectic contin- 
uation of that colonial penetration from the west 
which had already produced the Russian economic 
crisis. The Allies were continuing with the speed 
of an express train, and on a gigantic scale, what 
a healthier Russia might wish to eliminate or weak- 
en. We are at this moment passing through a new 
attempt to continue the process. Or, an attempt to 
recover, to rescue, to pocket finally what the Rus- 
sian proletariat has acquired. The permeation of 
industrial Russia with class-conscious proletarians 
was prevented by an intentional disregard of the 
Polish textile industry when the evacuation took 
place. The Polish textile industry was the object 
of the hatred of the Central Russian textile indus- 
try, for the central Russian textile industry was 
a quality industry, while the Polish textile industry 
represented a forced marketing of lower grades 
and a dumping process with the aid of big adver- 
tising. This is one of the most important reasons 
for Uie hatred against the Jews. The Russian trades- 
man was slower to act than the Jewish tradesman, 
slower too than the German tradesman. As trading 
and Judaism were considered identical in Russia, 
this hatred placed the German and the Jew on the 
same footing. This was not without effect in the 
war and in pogroms. 

At any rate, only a few Polish textile machines 
were actually taken to the Russian hinterland. Race- 
hatred, national-industrial hatred, hatred of big 
tradesmen, handed over the Polish textile machinery 
to destruction by war. It was considered proper 
to have the German army destroy the competition 
on the internal market, or at least cripple it. The 
struggle was betwen heavy Moscow cloth and light 
Lodz cloth, between a native, established industry, 
and an industry for markets, between slow, big 
tradesmen, and light, little tradesmen. 

Although in this manner a semi-proletariat with 
a tendency toward revolutionary energy was kept 
away from Russia, the process of infiltration was 
nevertheless a considerable one. There were added 
numbers of persons recalled from the front to the 
armament industry. They were not at once class- 
conscious proletarians, but they were proletarians 
with a desire for peace. It was not a case of stab- 
bing the front to death from the rear, but a self- 
evident consequence of the brutalities at the front 
and of the duration of the front. Let us here inter- 
polate the following in order to make clear what 
were the necessary conditions of the revolution. 



The Russian industrial proletarian before the war 
and during the war was a slave. He was bent imder 
the club of the police, or, at least, the club of the 
police was swung over him. The swinger of the 
club was the engineer, the executor of the Russian 
policy over the proletariat. We shall say more 
later concerning the role of the Russian engineer 
in the Revolution. 

All were opposed to the worker. Even the cler- 
ical employes of industry. In other words, the 
state, the technologists, and the office help, and. 
of course, the private owners. 

The houses of the workers were wretched places, 
houses below the surface of the earth, cellars. L' 
the great textile establishments, two families wer' 
often living in one room, men and women togethei 
The state cared practically nothing about thes. 
things. Certain owners saw more clearly tfaairth 
state. They carried on so-called welfare work. An . 
the proletariat was grateful even for these little 
mercies, as is shown by the diflference in the trea. 
ment received by the various employers during thr 
revolution. 

Scarcity of technologists had made the Russia 
engineer a big gim. His situation in the textil 
industry was different from that of the engineer i 
the metal industry. But, if only for the privilef 
of maintenance money, this position was hostile t 
the workers. In many factoris, engineers wej^ 
splendidly situated. They received fine house 
high salaries, high royalties, carriages. Yet, tl>e 
Russian engineers carried on a revolutionary policv. 
But they did not desire a proletarian revolution 
but a revolution against the privil^^ classes ct 
the Russian state, against the Russian officials. Tl' ■ 
Russian bourgeois intelligentsia aimed at attaining 
a social position, after they had become rich. The '' 
wealth should not only fill their stomachs, but al 
make them shine. 

This pressure, this contempt, this clubbing, th<: 
assigning of the woricer to a herd position (he wav 
always addressed by the familiar TH), the pen^'^ 
cution of those who felt rebellious, made the pi . - 
letariat see more clearly, made them more ar ■ 
scions. At least this is true of the proletariat i" 
great industries. From 1905 on this traini . 
found its expression through the Soviets. 

Let me insert a word in explanation. Before t - 
Russian Revolution, European Marxists said Rus- 
was not ripe for revolution, because it was an &%•'. 
cultural country. After the revolution, those san 
Marxists said Russia was ripe for revolution beca.-" 
it was an agricultural country. They said th' i 
and they still say today that it was a peasant re- ' 
lution, a transformation of the desire for lar' 
which the Bolshevik power had exploited. 

But it is a mistake to try to simplfy things o' 
much as all that, for such formulations reqi i 
that somewhat more pains be taken. To be fi.'! 
the industrial proletariat was enabled to undert ! 
to lead the agrarian revolution — in fact had 
undertake this — because the agrarian problem ! d 
become an industrial problem. Western capita? ■'< 
(first, by its preliminary effect, its permeation v 
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the western capitalistic spirit, with the Manchester 
spirit, and later the infiltration of the money eco- 
nomy) had created a semi-proletariat which was 
neither fish nor flesh. The peasant was alienated 
from his task and wanted nevertheless to remain a 
peasant. Industrial occupations had become for 
him a substitute for land, speaking in terms of 
money economy. The money economy vtas his 
ruin. If he was once more to become a usable 
peasant, a peasant capable of intensive agricul- 
ture, the money economy would have to be elimi> 
nated. This elimination means not only land for 
the peasant, but also industrial products. For the 
elimination of the money economy means the erec- 
tion of a socialistic economy, and takes place chiefly 
with the object of increasing the production of com- 
modities, which is useful to the peasant also. In- 
dustry had made the peasant poor; industry must 
make him rich again. It was necessary for him 
to be freed from taxes, in other words, from the 
old state, and he had to be freed from excessive 
payments to industry. The amelioration of agricul- 
ture is equivalent to a solution of the problem of 
agricultural intensification, the chief peasant prob- 
lem in Russia. And this is possible only with the 
aid of an industry that has been expanded to gi- 
gantic proportions. The completion of the capi- 
talistic forms of industry and the insertion of a 
powerful new content into them is simultaneously 
an ^ective agricultural reform; it is an unheard 
of enhancement of agricultural production. In 
this book we shall speak of the matter again, es- 
pecially of the tasks of electricity and of those fer- 
tilizers that are produced in factories. Aside from 
other necessities, from necessities arising from serf- 
dom, from misery and from the war situation, it is 
self evident that the Russian industrial proletariat 
had to undertake to lead in the revolution. Much 
as it may be an agricultural revolution, an agrarian 
revolution, the Russian agrarian revolution is none 
the less an industrial revolution. The essence of 
this revolution is: to deliver the industrial re- 
soorces of the country, by accelerated industriali- 
xation, to the agricultural districts, with the aid of 
tix liberated proletarians, the industrial proletariat 
and the land proletariat, but all this under the 
leadership of the really class-conscious proletariat, 
namely the industrial proletariat. It is impossible 
really to understand the sense of the world revo- 
lutionary movement, unless we recognize in it the 
opposition between city and country, and the ne- 
cessity of adjusting this opposition. Industrial 
production and agricultural production are not es- 
sentially different They belong together, they are 
complementary to each other, tihey are really one. 
Roflsian agriculture was shouting for technological 
improvement. Can you then still speak of an agra- 
rian revolution which is merely being exploited 
by an industrial proletariat? Or can you maintain 
that an increase in the size of the peasant land 
holdings may be carried out without a technical 
improvement, in other words, without having the 
indnatrial proletariat assume leadership in the revo- 
lotioa? 



n 

The Struggle for the New Organization 
The March Revolution was the first visible and 
formal collapse of the Russian centralism, the old 
centralism which had not been put down either by 
the communal self-governments of peace times or 
by the self-government bodies formed during the 
war (liberal agrarian organizations, and unions of 
cities). Both the centralizing bodies collapsed: 
the military-political and the economic centralism. 
It was a necessary collapse, a collapse based on 
the nature of the case, a collapse of what had been 
outlived. The centralism ruling from above was 
past; a new centralization, a centralization of self- 
control could- only be built up from below. The 
state aimed to draw the reins tighter; the bour- 
geoisie was ready to dominate a tenser structure 
(the opposition then was that of a compulsory syn- 
dication with national supervision as opposed to 
an unimpeded trustification). It was not possible 
to hold the strings together; the bourgeoisie did 
not have the power to do it, nor was it any longer 
its task to shatter the old centralization and to ad- 
minister the economic control. This task had now 
to be assumed by the proletariat. 

Some days after the outbreak of the March Revo- 
lution many industrial organizations established 
factory committees. These committees were too 
large. This was the first great mistake of the Soviet 
Revolution. The control from below was too broad, 
and not sharp enough; its power was frustrated by 
its own work. 

The committees sought at once to carry out pro- 
ductional functions in the factories and in the war 
economy organizations. At the head of these or- 
ganizations stood military men aided by technolog- 
ists and scientists. These organizations were built 
up essentially on the German model, their main 
pattern being the German military raw material 
section, which means a militarization of industry. 
The workers were not present in this organization. 
After the March revolution the proletariat went 
into them and 50 per cent of the total representa- 
tion was to be from the workers. Industrial lead- 
ers protested vehemently. Their protest was an 
economic protest, but even more a political one. 
The bourgeoisie already felt that the power was 
passing into other hands. There began a campaign 
of lies against the Soviets, which were at first called 
(a play of words) Soviets of Dogs' Delegates. The 
boiling point of the hatred against the Soviets (Fac- 
tory Soviets, Peasant and Soldier Soviets) was 
reached in April, 1917. But the proletariat suc- 
ceeded in maintaining itself more or less and in 
keeping its representatives in the war economy or- 
ganizations. Some of them welcomed equality as 
a revolutionary improvement. They were farseeing 
grands bourgeois, petis bourgeois and demi-bour- 
geois. 

There began a policy of classification. The Rus- 
sian Factory Owners' Union declared it was ready 
to accept the eight-hour working day, as well aa 
the increased wage scale. The first ontapokea 
wishes expressed by the factory committees ware 
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for increasing pay at the oi^eot request of their 
constituendea. The factory administration had to 
acc^t this condition. The trade unions, which 
only at this moment b^an to exist, or at least to 
develop, demanded wage-scales, fixed hours of la- 
bor, rest periods, etc. The factory committees 
were to supervise the execution of this agreemoit. 
They acted accordingly, and with great energy. 

Ilie first months were not only months of pres- 
sure for control, months of assumption of control, 
months of confusion of control, but also months of 
struggle against the power of the individual unit, 
against the factory administrations. Gagging di- 
rectors, private managers, engineers, and masters 
of works were removed. There was much folly, 
much impropriety, injustice, persecution. The con- 
sequence was a rapid formation of unions of cleri- 
cal workers and engineers. They were productive and 
defensive unions, for there was a danger that their 
income payments would be delayed; their policy 
aimed at increases in salary, decreasing of work, etc. 

In this movement the Russian engineers attempted 
to secure a safe position, by declaring themselves 
neutral, or at least by declaring the neutrality of 
their production. They said: We belong to no 
party; we are working for the whole. As a matter 
of fact the engineer became a sort of technical non- 
partisan in the war economy organizations. But 
the engineers were not able to make use of this suc- 
cess. They remained hostile to the Soviets, hostile 
to the proletariat. Iliey did not recognize the trans- 
formation that was going on in society. Therefore 
their declaration that they were working for the 
whole was only a declaration for self-defence; a 
declaration necessary to rescue themselves. The 
whole system had become a different one. The 
Russian engineers would have had to come out for 
the proletariat if they had really wanted to work 
for the whole. The attitude of the engineers is 
very significant for a judgment of the economic 
revolution in Russia. To this day this declaration 
of self-defence, this attitude of aloofness on the 
part of the Russian engineers, still has its effects. 

The Russian proletariat, except at the very be- 
ginning, was by no means hostile to the engineers. 
It hated the organizations of officials, the high-col- 
lar organizations which were carrying out a policy 
of social position. As many engineers went into 
the bureaucratic unions and not into the engineers 
unions, this hatred was also transferred to the engi- 
neers. Finally, arbitration courts were formed. A 
contract was made, requiring every dismissal of 
an engineer to be investigated. These arbitration 
courts continued until after the November Revolu- 
tion. They softened relations, but often had to 
order a dismissal because the engineer in question 
was not capable of understanding the social-psycho- 
logical transformation. It was impossible for him 
to adapt himself, and he therefore became a hin- 
drance to production; his task was therefore gone, 
for he did not feel he had a task. 

Meanwhile the Russian economic crisis was be- 
coming sharper. In May 1917 the impending fuel 
and raw material crisis already became quite per- 



ceptible. Prices were shooting upward and many 
factories were closing their works for reasons of 
economy. This aroused the working class tremen- 
dously. The workers' representatives in the eco- 
nomic organizations demanded investigations, care- 
ful investigations, of all closings down. Investi- 
gating commissions went into the factories. A rep- 
resentative of the clerical employes would take part 
in the investigations. Often the work was hard. It 
was always necessary to go through all the details 
of the business, and therefore it had an educational 
result, as a supervisory training for the proletariat. 
Long-winded auditings of books and functions were 
undertaken. The commissions very often decided 
against the factory owners and removed them, even 
before the November Revolution. The factory 
owners were replaced by Government Commissars 
who were already representatives of the interests of 
the workers, as well as of the economic organiza- 
tions. But as they had come at the request of the 
working class, as a result of the tests demanded by 
their constituencies, they were actually an expres- 
sion of the victory of the workers, of the predomi- 
nance of the workers, regardless of whether they 
felt that to be their position or not. 

Some factories were sequestrated by the inves- 
tigating commissions, and others were given new 
financing on the report of the commissions. This 
already opens up a view of the transformation; it 
suggests the attachment of the industry to the fac- 
tory committees, the industrial Soviets. The power 
of these committees was already so great that it 
expressed itself as a power to produce. They could 
already demand the maintenance, the financing, of 
individual production units, the sequestration of 
an industry, etc. Closing down was rarely ap- 
proved or asked, because the idleness thus brought 
about would again involve unemployment and loss 
of wages. 

We must distinguish between the desire to rescue 
production and the impossibility of rescuing pro- 
duction during this period. Already the will was be- 
coming apparent, but the struggle was crippling 
the will. Every factory was a scene of battle. The 
struggle was being carried on with the most varied 
combinations of management, workers, clerical em- 
ployes, against each other, with each other, and 
mixed up together. The consequence was a con- 
tinuous drop in production. Meetings, investiga- 
tions of guilt, and such like things, were pushing 
work down. The factory committees had not yet 
enough accelerating power, the centralized bodies 
were not yet operating in single lines with them. 
Everywhere there were oppositions. It was a gen- 
eral breakdown of production. 

In the middle of August, 1917, the Bolsheviki 
began to conquer the power of the factory com- 
mittees. This was not a progress of usurpation, a 
tyrannical act, but a challenge, an acceptance of a 
challenge, a seizure of power owing to mistrust 
of the old representatives and hope of the more 
radical ones. 

At first the factory committees consisted chiefly 
of Mensheviki. As they were not able to under- 
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stand the will of the proletariat to control produc- 
tion, and therefore to carry out this will, the con- 
fusion, the opposition, the above described conflict, 
as well as the breakdown of production, remained 
permanent. The working class began to set down 
this halting of production to the accoimt of the 
Mensheviki. They had no more confidence in them. 
This was not a simple, unmistakable process, but 
nevertheless one that was clearly discernible. 

In September, 1917, the defeat of Kerensky be- 
came manifest. Brussilov's offensive had already 
failed, and people felt that the armament industry 
had become purposeless. This considerably sharp- 
ened the recession of production. Many factories 
dismissed the workers although the conditions of 
dismissal were not easy (two months' pay). 

Under these circumstances something positive 
bad to be done. The national centralization, the so- 
called autonomy of economic management, the Men- 
shevik factory committees, had broken down. The 
Soviets had already done good work. In some re- 
spects their work of control and education was in- 
valuable. But this was not equivalent to rescuing 
production. It was not an unmistakable gathering 
up of all the strings, an elimination of conflict, of 
confusion, but rather in many cases even an aggra- 
vation of confusion. The whole economic system 
was crying out for tmification. 

Already before the November Revolution the 
Bolsheviki had been again and again loudly de- 
manding the control of production. The closer 
private economy looked at the control of produc- 
tion, the more violent became its struggle against 
the Bolsheviki, against those that were demanding 
the control of private economy. Already many 
owners were selling their works to foreign capital. 
This was a period of feverish transactions to with- 
draw capital, it was the well-known period of gen- 
eral fraud, which every country passes through be- 
fore a proletarian revolution and during a pro- 
letarian revolution. It is a flight of capitalistic 
money, it is an assignment of mortgages to foreign 
capitalists, which is later called upon to fight the 
expropriating activities of the revolution. It is an 
accumulation of demands for payment, by which 
later an aggressive attack against the expropriating 
revolution is provided with a "moral" basis. 

During this period an extremely interesting de- 
velopment was taking place within the Russian En- 
gineers' Society. The engineers came to the exe- 
cutive body of the Society with this request: Give 
us instructions what to do. Shall we go or shall 
we place ourselves at their disposal? 

A discord arose. Some said the engineer must 
remain with production, since he is the instrument 
of production and not an instrument of money capi- 
tal. Others called the engineer an agent of capital. 
This latter designation attracted a number of in- 
dustrial leaders, who had engineers' training, into 
the Engineers' Society, with the result that a sort 
of class struggle was inaugurated within the society. 
Both characterizations were hostile, however, to the 
proletariat, which was demanding production. 

The factory owners in the Engineers' Society 



threw out various baits, but to no avail. Tlie ques- 
tion was one of life and death, and the lives of 
the engineers had become dependent on the will of 
the proletariat. Consequently the society decided 
to call upon its members in the name of productive 
mechanism. Production, as was stated in this ap- 
peal, was a property of the whole nation. The 
engineer might leave his post, according to this 
decision, only in cases of the most serious con- 
scientious sacrifices. The decision saved some sit- 
uations, but it had no radical effect. 

There was much discussion before the November 
Revolution; necessities of production and regula- 
tion were emphasized; organs with a formal parity 
were created, but for reasons connected with private 
property these were not actually parity organs. 
There were no serious appeals, however, no serious 
decisions. That resolution of the Engineers' So- 
ciety was, however, an echo of the imperative shout 
of the proletariat for productive and regulative 
economy. It shows a timid recognition of the ne- 
cessities of the case. It shows an understanding 
that there could be no further doubt of the fact of 
the conquest of the war economy organs by the 
proletariat, or of the firm determination of the 
proletariat to make these organs effective centers 
of r^ulation. Nor could there be any further 
doubt of the determination of the factory commit- 
tees to exercise full control. For the obtaining of 
a completely visible and transparent organization, 
of an organic cooperation, a regular diffusion of 
organizations and industries had now become ab- 
solutely imperative. 

May I here recall a few appeals I once made my- 
self. Not long after the outbreak of the German 
revolution, which aimed at eliminating the military 
centralization, the political imperialism, the old 
political centralization, I called for an immediate 
rescue by expansion of the war economy organi- 
zations. I demanded a confiscation of all war ma- 
terials, of all the material, fragmentary and mis- 
represented though it might be, but nevertheless 
fundamental and capable of supervision. But 
nothing was done. Some exposures of sins were 
undertaken, but in other cases a stormy demand 
was put forth to demolish the organizations. The 
German bourgeoisie has a good instinct. It knows 
very well and feels what it is that will benefit it 
and do harm to the country. The sacrificing of the 
war materials, the concealment and peddling of 
this material, the demolition of the organizations, 
they shall still pay for all that. The German pro- 
letariat will now stand and face the mass of debris 
and confusion and its work will be twice as hard. 
And in this period of a crumbling of all the pillars 
of organization, of a twisting and devitalizing of 
the clockwork. Socialists constructed Soviet forms 
which are actually playthings which have succeeded 
in confusing the heads and hands of millions. In 
Russia I learned how well justified my appeal had 
been. If we are to draw any social consequences 
from the war, we must not permit the war economy 
organizations to be destroyed or frittered away. If 
we do we shall lose contact with things. 
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The Russo-Polish War and the French Proletariat 



By Paul Louis 



■M"EVER since 1914 has the French proletariat 
■••^ expended as much energy as at the end of 
August, 1920, when there rose the ghost of inter- 
allied intervention in the affairs of Russia and Pol- 
and. And never did the awakening of the French 
proletariat, all its factions, all its component par- 
ties, mean quite so much. 

During the twenty-five years of the existence of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance the workers of the 
great industrial centers had their eyes fixed on the 
government with regard to the terms and demands 
of the agreement. They knew nothing of its de- 
tails, and the secrecy that attended it excited their 
suspicions. They saw in the rapprochement of 
the imperialisms of both countries a war-friend- 
ship to oppose the triple alliance. They saw in 
the agreement concluded between the national-capi- 
talistic republic and the empire of the Romanovs' 
the imion of the forces of political reaction in the 
face of approaching revolution. One needs only to 
recall the speeches of Jaures against Czarism and 
its agent in France — Izvolsky.* 

Nothing helped to change the opinion of the 
French proletariat so much as the publication of the 
secret treaty of 1915, according to the terms of 
which Constantinople was to be given to Russia. 

The French proletariat met the final defeat of 
Czarism in 1917 with great enthusiasm, beholding 
in it the prologue of die world revolution, a his- 
torical event to be compared only to the death of 
the old r^ime in 1789. 

A time will yet arrive when the intrigues cur- 
rent among French diplomats from March to Oc- 
tober, 1917, intrigues that planned the extermina- 
tion of the free spirit of Russia, will receive their 
just deserts. The entire bourgeois press took the 
part of Komilov against Kerensky. Bolshevism 
drew the bitterest attention of all in France who 
supported the social status quo. 

And the more the forces of reaction tried to 
destroy the Russian revolution, the more strongly 
did the proletariat of the country support the Rus- 
sian revolution; it saw that its own liberation de- 
E ended on the revolution, it understood that all 
ope of liberation was lost if the revolution was 
permitted to be strangled. 

Has then the French proletariat forgotten its 
duty for three years, or is there truth in the accu- 
sation that it is weak and inactive? I do not wish 
to touch on this question, but I do wish to point 
out that last month, when it was seen that Paris was 
planning a new counter-revolutionary offensive 
against Russia, the proletariat serried its ranks, 
united all its Socialist factions, all its various 
unions, to prevent that offensive. 

A new spirit arose, a spirit that grew stronger 
and stronger among ihe French working-class, the 
spirit of love for the Russian revolution, for the 

* Unfortunately, Jaures did not always take the correct stand 
on the Franco-Russian alliance. See "Open Letter" by Rosa 
LuxembufR in the Neuf Ztii, Stuttgart, Vol. 2«, No. 43, 1908. 
—Editor Soviet SusiiA. 



example that it has shown; the French working- 
class loves it in spite of the present masters of 
France, who are instinctively and with good reason 
set against it. 

The workers of the great industrial cities are 
persuaded that the republic, led by Poincare, Cle- 
menceau, and Millerand, is at the very head of 
world reaction. The latest news we receive from 
the regions of the Danube strengthens the impres- 
sion that was created last year by the defeat of 
the Soviets in Budapest The intrigues conducted 
by certain monarchistic officers in Budapest and 
in other places, have excited the Socialist and syn- 
dicalist masses to the highest degree. The bourgeois 
press, from the Action Franccdse to the Temps, 
tries as much as possible to create certain opinions, 
interpreting the facts received in its ovfn old way. 
Not long ago it printed enthusiastically the compli- 
ments paid by the American judge, Gary, who 
knows the country, to the national bloc and its 
ministers. 

The French proletariat assiunes its larger duties 
along with the workmen of all other countries, just 
as the government takes the same position as it did 
a hundred years ago at the time of the Holy Alli- 
ance and Mettemich. The elections of November 
16 were conducted on this platform: the defence 
of the Russian revolution. 

When Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich were de- 
feated, the workmen of Lille and Marseilles de- 
monstrated in their great joy. 

The Russian revolution has raised not only its 
own poor, but the oppressed of all countries. When 
Poland, at the call of those who wished to oppose 
Russia with a powerful coalition, b^an to move 
on Russia, the distrust of Poland, which had long 
festered among the French workers, turned into 
open enmity. 

As strongly as Poland deserved the sympathy of 
the working-class when it was still enchained, so 
strongly did it create distrust and energetic con- 
demnation when it was no longer satisfied with its 
newly-won freedom, but wished to suppress the 
liberty of others through an imperialism which al- 
lowed it, brutally and foolishly, to return to the 
Middle Ages. Poland with its government, which 
is openly imder the influence of reaction, which 
listens and bends to the will of the worst national- 
istic and chauvinistic impulses, has suddenly arisen 
as the destroyer of peace and the tool of the west- 
em bourgeoisie. The feelings of the French pro- 
letariat have not changed. It wants an independent 
Poland within its ethnographic borders, but whole- 
heartedly hoping for the triumph of the Russian 
revolution over all its enemies, it sees that its 
salvation lies in the defeat of the Warsaw govern- 
ment 

Therefore, it was glad when Finland, the Baltic 
republics, Czecho-Slovakia, and Rumania, urged by 
politics, justice and fear, refused to support Mil- 
lerand. Therefore, it was glad when it beard that 
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Lloyd George was bending before the pressure of 
the Committee of Action of the trade unions, that 
Giolitti had capitulated to the Italian Socialists, 
and to the unions. For this reason did it stage its 
demonstrations — ^not to allow the French Govern- 
ment to take any military steps against Russia. 

The beginning of August marked a very critical 
period in this direction. The recognition of Wran- 
gel was a symptom of the times, an action under- 
taken with clearly ulterior purposes. There is no 
doubt that the Spa conferences considered very 
seriously the problem of strangling Soviet Russia. 

Hundreds of meetings were orgeinized by the 
Socialist parties and the unions. Thousands of 
workmen took part in them. Never before were 
such streams of people seen in the largest halls of 
France. A sort of religious enthusiasm prevailed. 
From the meetings there issued a thoroughly con- 



sidered and serious will to do. The French pro* 
letariat declared that it would use all its strength 
against intervention because Poland was counter- 
revolutionary, and because it was preparing for a 
new continental war. 

The government of the citizens' republic sent 
a military mission to Warsaw; it sent Pilsudski 
ammunition; it conducted negotiations with Hun- 
gary under conditions that have as yet been un- 
explained; it recognized Wrangel and smt a dip- 
lomatic representative to the adventurer, — ^but not 
a single army division has been moved. When 
Millerand declares that he never thought of any 
military action, he consciously lies. He tries to 
cover die tracks of his capitulation to the French 
proletariat, which would never have allowed him 
to take any military action. 



r\ N JULY 30, in the city of Minsk, the establish- 
^"^ meot of a White Russian Soviet Republic as 
an integral part of the Russian Federal Soviet Re- 
public was proclaimed. Upon this occasion, in the 
whole of White Russia freed from Polish occupa- 
tion great celebrations took place in which the local 
labor oganizations participated. It is necessary to 
point out that the Jewish Socialist Union "Bund", 
which has a strong organization in the provinces 
of Minsk, Grodno, and Mohilev, also participated 
in proclaming the White Russian Soviet Republic. 
In the declaration proclaiming independence, the 
following paragraph is found among others: 

**Based upon the decision expressed at the Soviet 
Convention of February, 1919, an independent 
White Kussian Republic is declared in the name 
of workers and peasants. All the laws and de- 
crees of the Polish occupation as well as the 
reestablishment of private property are abro- 
gated; the right of private property in land is abro- 
gated forever. The 'Supreme Council' and all White 
guard governments of landowners and capitalists 
are declared abolished. Tlie Soviet of the Republic 
ia to determine its ethnographic boundaries with 
the western bourgeois states. Up to the time of a 
convention of the Soviets the power is vested in the 
Military Revolutionary Committee." 

In the Declaration of Independence the fact is 
emphasized that in White Russia there is established 
a Soviet regime, based on the principle of proleta- 
rian dictatorship. White Russia will have an army, 
diplomacy, and Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy, in common with Soviet Russia. The of- 
ficial languages of White Russia will be, besides 
the White Russian, also the Russian, Polish and 
Jewish languages. 

Two chi^ problems are facing the Soviet Govem- 
mcBt of White Russia at the present time: the liqui- 
dation of the Polish inheritance and the laying 
down of a foundation for Socialistic construction. 
The Polish government of occupation (and prior 



White Russia 

By A. D. 



to it the German) have done nothing in the sphere 
of bettering the economic life. On the contrary 
in this respect much has been destroyed by them. 
The economy of the large estates was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. The Polish land owners, the 
proprietors of these estates, fled to Warsaw long 
ago. It is unecessary to say that to improve and 
perfect the new economic apparatus in these former 
nests of noblemen will prove extremely difficult. 
The peasant households suffered tronendously from 
constant requisitions. An acute lack of agricul- 
tural machinery is felt The village life has been 
demolished to the roots. The displacing of the 
Czar's officials, first by the Germans, and later by 
the Polish authorities from Warsaw, and the move- 
ments of tremendous armies, have destroyed the 
traditional habits and the normal course of the 
country life and work. The collapse of the agri- 
cultural life has assumed extreme proportions. We 
need hardly state that the upbuilding of a new 
communistic life under these conditions must be 
accompanied by the greatest difficulties. But that 
is not all. 

In White Russia there are very few intelligent 
workers and intellectuals in general. The White 
Russian national rebirth took place only in the year 
1905 when the waves of the revolution had finally 
reached the White Russian woodlands. In the year 
1905, there was organized in White Russia the first 
socialist organization — the White Russian Socialist 
Hromada.* This organization played the roll of a 
pioneer in the life of White Russia. In Minsk, 
Vilna, and Grodno there were organized the first 
circles of class-conscious workers. In 1906, in Vilna 
there was published the first socialist weekly in 
the White Russian language, Nasza Dolia, During 
the same year, in Petrograd, there was established 
a publishing society which had for its aim the pub- 
lishing of socialistic pamphlets in the White nus- 

* The pioneer lociaUst organization in White Knaata hai 
had the defect, however, of laying more (treia on national than 
on iocialiit problema. — Editor Soviit Rvmia. 
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sian language. However, Nasza Dolia (Our Fate), 
and its publishing society, could not exist long. 
The reaction which conquered the revolution in 
1907 was on the march throughout Russia. In 
White Russia the reaction throttled the first labor 
organization of White Russia — the White Russian 
Socialist Hromada. Nasza Dolia was closed. Its 
place was taken by a semi-socialist weekly Nasza 
Niva (Our Field). The White Russian popular 
movement developed very slowly, chiefly because 
it was first of all a movement of peasants. The 
majority of laborers in the small cities of White 
Russia as well as in the towns were Jews, Poles, 
and Russianized White Russians. White Russian 
literature, schools, and in general the national cre- 
ative labor, will only now under the conditions of 
a free life receive the possibility of devloping nor- 
mally. 

Only half of all the White Russians make up 
the population of the White Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic. More than three millions of White Russians 
live in those provinces which according to the 
Riga Compact went to Poland. The question of 
their future fate is yet to be decided, and we must 
believe that the deciding word in this question 
will belong to the White Russians themselves, when 
their consciousness will completely ripen, to speak 
with Poland in a di£ferent language than the one 
in which they have spoken until now. 

The Warsaw government and in general the Pol- 
ish bourgeoisie believe that the question of these 
three milliion White Russians which went to Poland 
will be decided by their assimilation. Warsaw thinks 
that the White Russians of the province of Grod- 
no, southern part of Vilna, and western part of 
the province of Minsk who are in the majority 
Catholics (half of the White Russians belong to 



the Greek Orthodox Church, the other half are 
Catholics) will sooner or later be Polonized. The 
Polish clergy of White Russia, which never declines 
the role of Polish assimilators, has been working in 
this direction for a long time. It is hardly neces- 
sary to conceal that individuals amongst the White 
Russian intellectuals also sympathize with the Po- 
Ionizing plans of Warsaw. However the culture 
bearers of Poland will not succeed in White Russia 
for the simple reason that the White Russians make 
up that social element which cannot be reconciled 
with the Polish bourgeoisie. The White Russians 
are peasants, poor peasants in their majority. Capi- 
talistic Poland, ruled as it is by the Ksiondz (Pol- 
ish Catholic priest), landlords, and bankers will 
never be able to satisfy the White Russian landless 
peasantry. The White Russian peasants will never 
be reconciled with the Polish szlachta, the owners 
of tremendous estates in White Russia. 

The very fact that the eastern part of White Rus- 
sia will exist as a Soviet Republic, this very fact 
alone will revolutionize the western part which at 
present belongs to the Polish Republic. The ex- 
ample of Soviet White Russia will be extremely 
contagious for the White Russian peasants who 
will have to live under the domination of the Polish 
landlords. All this taken together will create a 
spirit in favor of uniting both parts of White Rus- 
sia, and when the psychological moment will ar- 
rive to transform this spirit into a political fact 
there can be no doubt that the best form of govern- 
ment structure for the United White Russia will 
be a Soviet regime. But we repeat the deciding 
word in this case will belong to the White Rus- 
sian people, when the latter has realized its inter- 
est and has finally broken with the tradition of eco- 
nomic and political slavery. 



Electrification of Soviet Russia 

(An interview with Engineer Krzijanovshy) 



In an interview with the Russian Press represen- 
tative. Engineer Krzijanovsky, the chairman of the 
State Commission for the Electrification of Russia, 
communicated the following details as to the work 
of the commission. 

The State Commission for Electrification is at 
present concluding the organization work which it 
was charged with by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Considerable data on the electrification of 
Russia has already been collected. In all, eight 
regions have been investigated and a broad plan of 
electrification has been marked out. 

In connection with the problem of electrifica- 
tion, the question came up as to how our transport, 
food, and fuel crisis might be obviated by elec- 
trification. The specialists, who have been working 
on the solution of this question, arrived at the 
conclusions, that, by the introduction of a system 
of electric stations and electric transmissions, we 
could lay down firm foundations for the recon- 
struction of the whole system of our economy. After 



a close inquiry into the problems before us, we 
decided, during the coming ten years, to build not 
less than 27 big electric stations in European Rus- 
sia and three stations in Western Siberia and Tur- 
kestan. The 28 stations must be of IV^ million 
kilowatt of which one-half million would be gen- 
erated by water power and one million by fuel. 

I should point out that, in the past, even capi- 
talism in our country, was about to take the course 
we are adopting at present in the matter of elec- 
trification. 

In 1918 the first big electric stations at Moscow 
and Petrograd, which already were of a European 
type, were built. Electrification had been planned 
even before the war, and there is nothing new in 
the idea itself. The new feature about this matti 
is that, at present, we have considerably more fav 
orable conditions for the development of electri- 
fication. Capitalism which had planned electrifi- 
cation, was at the same time a hindrance to its ac- 
complishment. For, under private ownership in 
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land, it was impossible to count upon a broad utili- 
zation of waterfalls and upon the construction of 
a sufficient number of electric stations. The Novem- 
ber Revolution removed all obstacles, and made it 
possible to solve the problems of electrification on 
the whole territory of Soviet Russia at once. 

While analyzing the various moments of our 
economic life which are connected with electrifi- 
cation, we had to pay special attention to the prob- 
lem of transport. Our main recources in fuel, pe- 
troleum and mineral coal, are situated at a distance 
of two to three thousand versts from the consuming 
centers. At the same time, the consuming prov- 
inces are getting their food from the distant black- 
earth provinces. In view of such conditions it is 
quite clear that every disturbance of transport si- 
multaneously means fuel and food-crises. The 
transport crisis must therefore receive our greatest 
attention. 

In view of these circumstances we appointed a 
group of specialists who worked on the problems 
of electrification of the railways. As a result of 
its work, this commission arrived at the conclusion 
that it is necessary, through the electrification of 
transport, to solve two fundamental problems: in 
the longitudinal direction it is necessary to elec- 
trify the Moscow-Kursk railway with its ramifi- 
cations into the western part of the Donets Basin; 
in the latitudinal direction it is necessary to relieve 
the railway congestion in the South Donets region 
and to connect this region by electric transport, 
through the station of Belaya Kalitva, with Tsarit- 
sin, thus giving the Donets anthracite an outlet into 
the Volga Basin. 

With the plan of electrification upon a wide 
scale in our minds, we still pay due attention and 
exert all our efforts to bring into order, to organ- 
ize and to socialize the existing electric establish- 
ments. We are thus utilizing most widely the elec- 
tric stations, we abolish the division of electric sta- 
tions into groups for general and private use, we 
grade them according to their economic value and 
we unite the electric stations into a uniform body 
and create the basis for a uniform state electrical 
system. 

Of the program of broad electrification we are, 
at present, carrying out the following work: We 
considerably enlarged the only big electric station 
which we inherited from the pre-war period, the 
so-called "State Electric Station" — "Electric Trans- 
mission." In this station we installed a new tur- 
bine of 5,000 kilowatt power, new large boilers 
and the necessary equipment. This station sup- 
plies, at present, 20,000 kilowatt-power instead of 
the previous 10,000 kilowatt. At the same time ex- 
periments on a large scale were made here to pro- 
cure peat mechanically by the hydraulic system. 
The results of these experiments in 1920 show that 
nve may expect a revolution in the matter of pro- 
curing peat in the nearest future. 

Great work was being done to build the Sha- 
turskaya station on the peat beds. There, the con- 
struction of the first skeleton of the future experi- 
mental r^ional station was completed. Great pro- 



gress was also made in the work of procuring peat 
and building the factory, station and settlements. 

At the same time the work to construct the Kash- 
irskava regional station on the Oka river is rapidly 
being proceeded with. This station is situated in 
the neighborhood of two railway systems passing 
through the Moscow coal region, at a distance of 60 
versts from Moscow. The station will be of over 
40,000 kilowatt. The work on the construction of 
this station is well under way and the rough part 
of the task is already completed. A great deal has 
also been done to construct the auxiliary parts of 
this station and, particularly, the difficult problem 
of the water supply for the station and of getting 
the builders to help in the installation of its en- 
gine room. We may expect that the station will 
be finished in the course of 12 to 18 months. 

Besides these three stations, preparations are be- 
ing made to start work on the construction of a 
number of other stations. Thus, work is being 
done to construct the regional Taykorskaya station 
in the neighborhood of Ivanovo- Voznessensk. Near 
Petrograd work is going on to install a regional 
station on the Neva River at the so-called Utkinsky 
factory, where there is already a building suitable 
for the station and a possibility to complete the 
work in the course of one to one and a half years. 
The most important, however, is the work to con- 
struct the hydraulic station on the Volkhov River 
with 80,000 horsepower and on the Svir River with 
140,000. It is planned to complete first two hy- 
draulic plants on the Svir and one on the Volkhov. 
The responsible superintendent of the works on 
the Volkhov stations supposes that the work will 
be completed by 1924. Projects are being worked 
out for the construction of the following stations: 
on the peat beds near Nizhni-Novgorod, in the 
Kashpura shale district near Sizran, and near Shte- 
rovka in the Donets region. In the Urals, work 
is under way to construct the regional station on the 
Kislovsk mines. It is planned to construct in the 
first place the stations which will be situated on the 
Cheliabinsk mines, on the Yegorshin anthracite and 
a hydraulic plant on the Chusovaya River. 



THE FACTORY WORKERS AND 
AGRICULTURE 

One of the consequences of the great Russian 
Revolution is the fact that the proletariat engaged 
in, factories and mills has begun to play a con- 
spicuous part in agriculture. That seems some- 
what unusual. It is rather strange that the pro- 
letariat, especially that section which is working 
in factories and in mills, should be engaged in 
vegetable gardening and com growing. Yet such 
are the facts. The following is the history of this 
new part played by the proletariat. The total ara- 
ble area of the Moscow province began to shrink 
systematically from 1864 until recently. In 1903 
the arable land of the Moscow province amounted 
to 460,000 dessiatins, in 1916 this area decreased 
to 337,249 dessiatins, i.e., by 27 per cent. ITiis of 
course had a great effect upon the food supply of 
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the workers of this district. The position grew 
most acute after the November Revolution. The 
disorganization of the transport, the inefifectiveness 
of the new food organizations and the resistance of 
the village profileering elements, all resulted in 
the winter of 1918-1919 being one of the most dif- 
ficult for the proletariat. Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Workers' Food Detachments, there was 
no bread as the villages which were in the grip of 
the profiteering peasantry refused to supply com 
to the town. The hard facts of life suggested to 
the proletariat the idea of procuring bread by its 
own means and efforts. In the spring of 1919 we 
witnessed the beginning of the allotment system, 
under which factory workers were supplied with 
land by the aid of the Soviet authorities, and which 
gave a stimulus to the development of agriculture 
in town, suburb, and country districts. Towards the 
spring of 1920 collective land farming by the pro- 
letariat became very extensive. In the province of 
Moscow alone we already have 126 such farms, 
the total arable area of which amoimts to 24,093^^ 
dessiatins. It should be kept in mind that the peas- 
antry is responsible for the cultivation of only 11 
per cent of the arable area of the province, so that 
the proletariat holds the maximum of arable land 
in the province. Thus it may be said that the gains 
in this sphere have been most considerable for so 
short a period. Another fact worthy of notice is 
that these gains are the more solid for the reason 
that the methods employed by the factory workers 
are dififerent from those employed by the ordinary 
growers of agricultural produce, that is to say, by 
the peasantry. The peasantry ordinarily are con- 
servative, sticking to old methods of cultivation. 
The working class, on the other hand, manifests it- 
self here as elsewhere, as the leading class, the 
bearer of civilization. As a consequence of this, the 
proletarian farms are better cultivated than the 
r^ular peasant farms. The proletarian farms are 
the harbingers of new principles in agriculture; 
they are becoming the models and schools for the 
average masses of the peasantry. This statement 
can be supported by a number of facts; we wit- 
ness neglected sites, flooded meadows, and unarable 
land, to the great surprise of the peasantry, turn 
into gardens and verdant pastures by means of 
tractors, irrigation, and the perseverance of the 
proletariat. This new activity of the proletariat 
has the additional advantage in this that it is not 
the main body of the workers, who are engaged in 
this work, but invalids, women, etc., who are thus 
given an opportunity to restore their health. An- 
other reason why the entire country is interested 
in the development of these farms is the fact that 
they are the means of bringing about a close con- 
tact between the proletariat and the peasantry, in 
which the former brings its healthy political, edu- 
cational, and general influence to bear upon the lat- 
ter. All these considerations impell the Supreme 
Council of Public Economy to take measures in 
order that this new activity of the proletariat is 
given every opportunity to live to develop in a di- 
rection undoubtedly useful for the Republic. 



PEAT IN RUSSIA 

The number of people engaged in the peat trade 
in 1919 was 57,910. The total amount of peat pro- 
duced was 67,000,000 poods, which comes to 1,155 
poods during the season or 33 poods a day for 
each worker. 

The peat workers, in view of the difficult condi- 
tions of the work, receive higher rations than any 
other workers in the republic. The results obtained 
are 350 poods of peat for each pood of food ra- 
tioned to the workers. 

At the present moment we witness a complete 
revolution in Russian peat cutting introduced by 
the new invention of the engineers Classon and 
Kirpichnikov, the result of several years of experi- 
ment with the hydraulic method of procuring peat. 

The method consists in turning a strong current 
of water upon the peat turning into a paste. A spe- 
cial suction pump is then used which diffuses the 
paste through pipes over the drying ground in a 
layer about three inches thick. Before this mass 
has dried completely it is traversed by a specially 
adapted car with two wheels each about two yards 
in diameter with rims fitted with briquette-shaping 
moulds. A special method is used for the final dry- 
ing of the peat. It must be mentioned, however, 
that attempts are being made to invent a method 
of mechanical drying, by extracting all the mois- 
ture from the peat by pressure. 

The present method of sun-drying, as used by the 
engineers Classon and Kirpichnikov, affects a sav- 
ing of eight to ten times the ordinary amount of 
labor. The general methods of procuring and dry- 
ing peat are steadily improving. 

As the question of the electrification of Russia 
has been favorably settled by the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Committee, it may be expected that the hydrau- 
lic method will make it possible to run a number 
of electric power stations upon local peat fuel. 

The inventions made by the engineers Classon 
and Kirpichnikov will eventually put the Russian 
peat production on a higher level than elsewhere. 

In addition to Classon and Kirpichnikov there 
are a number of other talented engineers, such as 
Misner, working in different directions on the im- 
provement of the process of producing peat. 



"c^ll citizens able to work have the right 
to employment at their vocations. " 

Section 10, Article II, of the Code of Labor Laws of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

THE LABOR LAWS OF SOYIET RUSSIA 

New edition, translated from the official Russian text, 
with a supplement on The Protection of Labor in 
Soviet Rustta, by S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of 
Labor. 
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M. I. Kalinin, Russia's First Worker 




VIICHAEL IVANOVICH KALININ has occu- 
pied the position of Chairman of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee, the highest 
body in Soviet Russia, since the death of Sverdlov 
in March, 1918. Kalinin's career may be consid- 
ered as typical in the revolutionary workers' move- 
ment of Russia. Bom in 1875, he entered the Social 
Democratic Party in 1898, at the time of its secret 
founding. There then began for him persecutions 
on the part of the Russian police. A speaker in 
the session of the Central Executive Committee 
pointed out, when Kalinin was elected to his post, 
that he had been arrested twenty times in his life. 
Kalinin has been in prison on countless occasions, 
was banished to Siberia and other places, lived 
in Petrograd illegally, i.e., without proper papers. 
In this period of persecution he would return again 
and again to his little peasant home in the country, 
taking up his farm work. As an industrial laborer 
Kalinin was also employed, among other things, as 
a lathe worker in the Putilov Works. , 



He is one of the best representatives of the class 
conscious workers of Russia. Since earliest youth, 
he has acquired considerable knowledge, particu- 
larly in the field of sociology, by a very versatile 
reading. Kalinin was for many years one of the 
most active members of the Bolshevik Party. 

Kalinin does not like to speak of himself. Pravda 
in an interview with him reports, among other 
things: 

"I consider my appointment as Chairman of the 
Central Executive Conunittee as symbolic. I am 
a peasant and a worker at the same time. I incor- 

r orate as it were the union of city and country, 
worked on agriculture, and will continue to work 
on it as far as my time allows ... I stand between 
the medium peasant and the poor peasant. My 
farm is small but well worked. I am used to coun- 
try life; I know the peasant psychology very well. 
I know that the peasant must love the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Just because I am a peasant I am taking 
part in the Revolution and serve the Soviet Govern- 
ment. From the standpoint of his agricultural in- 
terests the medium peasant must support the Soviet 
Government." 

On April 26, 1920, Kalinin began his tour of 
Russia. His trip took him through all of Soviet 
Russia, along the following route: the Urals, 
Kursk, Voronezh, Lisky, Novokhopersk, Balashov, 
Penza, Inza, Ryazan, Zhitomir, Kiev, Yelizavetgrad, 
Odessa, Kherson, and to the Crimean Peninsula. 
The real object of this trip was to become ac- 
quainted with the country population, as well as 
with the country and its needs. Aside from this, 
however, Kalinin imparted to his journey a pro- 
pagandist and educational character. He took a 
whole stock of books with him, a moving picture 
machine, a theater, exhibitions, a museum, etc. 
Wherever he came, he would begin to converse with 
the peasants, asking to know their wishes, their 
grievances, etc. Later he undertook several other 
journeys of this character. 

Everywhere the peasants handed him petitions 
and grievances which were immediately considered 
and in most cases quickly adjusted. In the cities 
he summoned meetings of the delegates to the local 
Executive Committees, in which he would himself 
participate. 

At several places, Simbirsk, Samara, Penza, Tula, 
etc., Kalinin obtained first hand knowledge of the 
work of the local Soviet organs, and wherever ir- 
r^ularities appeared, he had the guilty haled be- 
fore the People's Tribunal. The masses of work- 
ers and peasants gathered around the representa- 
tive of the Republic with enthusiasm. 

Kalinin's speeches were free from all foreign 
expressions and were understood by all. The 
workers immediately grasped that this man, both 
in origin and in career, is fitted for his present post 
of honor. The impression made by his speeches it 
always overpowering. A selection of these has jurt 
appeared in Moscow in two volumes. 
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f^ElARS are felt in Allied quarters lest concen- 
•■■ trations of Soviet troops, alleged in the daily 
newspapers to be in progress along the borders of 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, may within three 
months result in the incorporation of those nations 
with Soviet Russia. This is the interesting conjec- 
ture of Mr. Walter Duranty, in a Paris cable 
of December 25, which appeared in the New 
York Times on the following day. We al- 
ways have our suspicions of the motives under- 
lying such predictions. As we pointed out when 
similar predictions were made with regard to Pol- 
and a year ago — and the later developments have 
fully borne out our suspicions — declarations that 
Soviet troops are about to attack any of the new 
creations of Allied diplomacy almost invariably 
are a smoke-screen behind which these little states 
are being prepared for a savage onslaught against 
Soviet Russia; but Soviet Russia is to be made to 
appear the aggressor. It is not impossible that 
such an attempt by the Allies may bring about the 
condition, apparently deplored by Mr. Duranty, 
where "the Soviet Federation will include Reval, 
Riga, and Kovno, with the Baltic Sea once more 
the western boundary of Russia," for the troops 
of the Red Army have the habit of advancing where 
it is intended by the enemy to throw them back. 
Mr. Duranty's "well-informed authority", who re- 
mains, as they always do, anonymous, declares that 
"such events would raise serious problems not only 
for France and Great Britain, but also for the 
United States." 

And then Mr. Duranty reviews the pretty little 
scheme, now so old and well-known, by which Great 
Britain was to win control over "Russia's western 
windows." It will be remembered that these little 
states were really the creation of England, which 
hoped, by keeping them "independent", to use them 
in order to secure to England an unrivaled position 
toward Russia, both in the spheres of political in- 
fluence and trade. Monopoly rights for England 
over the principal industries of the three states 
(timber and flax) had been preempted in definite 
financial and economic agreements with those states, 
"which would have stabilized them financially." 
The Esthonian and Latvian governments were ex- 
pecting to ratify these agreements, through action 
of their Parliaments, by January 1, 1920, but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Duranty'9 delicate insinuation, so 



typical of the irresponsible manner in which such 
news is spread by the press, "this, however, was 
afterward refused largely, it is said, owing to the 
secret influence of Soviet gold." As a matter of 
fact, the commercial agreements with England were 
rejected by Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania because 
they included conditions of military aid to Eng- 
land in maintaining coimter-revolutionary armies 
on the Russian border (the case of Yudenich, Eng- 
land's direct tool, cannot be forgotten), and the 
three states were' already beginning to view more 
favorably the genuine commercial, non-military and 
non-political propositions that were being made by 
Soviet Russia, which became the power with whom 
each of them actually concluded a treaty, instead 
of England. And to stabilize their finances, the 
Soviet Government did pay them gold, as the 
treaties, which our readers have had before them, 
duly provided. 

Mr. Duranty points out the interesting circimi- 
stance that the United States Government had al- 
ways declined to recognize the sovereignty of these 
border-states, and repeats that this refusal was al- 
ways based on the conviction that the regions form- 
erly comprising Russia must still be considered as 
Eortions of Russia. He does not fail to suggest, 
y implication, that the opposite policy of Great 
Britain, namely that of encouraging the separate 
establishments in the Baltic r^ion, was due to a 
desire to develop the new countries colonially and 
through them to exploit Soviet Russia. England 
has carried out her policy, we may add, to the 
extent of recognizing and trading with the small 
states. The United States, which is about to send 
home the representative of Soviet Russia, does not 
seem to mean to do anything to support that Russia 
— Soviet Russia — which alone can organize and 
maintain a united country. 

• • • 

T^HE only interest Mr. Duranty concedes to the 
United States Government in the possible ab- 
sorption of the Baltic States by Soviet Russia, is a 
desire to prevent Red Cross supplies from bein;, 
used in the service of the people of Soviet Russia, 
a consummation in which he strangely suggests the 
American Red Cross would aid by continuing to 
remain at its post, even though the little States be 
occupied by Soviet troops. Here are Mr. Duranty's 
words on this subject: 

"The problem that would confront America as a result 
of Bolshevism of the Baltic States is less political than 
in the case of France or Britain. The American Red Cross 
and Children's Relief Associations have got big organiza- 
tions in the Baltic area, where upwards of one hundred 
Americans are engaged in fighting disease, feeding chil- 
dren, housing the homeless, clothing the destitute and gen- 
erally succoring the impoverished and devitalized popula- 
tion. Not only are there large stocks of Red Cross and 
Relief Association goods in the Baltic area which it is 
impossible to remove quickly, but I know that a great 
majority of Americans engaged in the work would decline 
to abandon it under the threat of a Bolshevist upheaval. 
If the Baltic States 'go Red' it will happen at a moment's 
notice, and the result would be the same as if American 
organizations concerned were now working in Soviet Russia 
proper, a practice to which both the State Department and 
tha Dobbevist leaders hitherto have been opposed." 
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Again we must point out that there is no dan- 
ger of the American Red Cross Society's giving any 
aid to Soviet Russia. No doubt the American Red 
Ooss is "fighting disease, feeding children, housing 
the homeless, clothing the destitute and generally 
succoring the impoverished and devitalized popula- 
tion" — outside of Soviet Russia, and even in the 
former Russian border provinces. But anyone who 
recalls the attitude of the organization in Russia 
proper will have no fears of their rendering exces- 
sive assistance in the improh,abIe, if unprovoked, 
event of a Soviet Russian occupation of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Esthonia. If nothing else should 
intervene, providential iires might descend to de- 
stroy the "large stocks of Red Cross and Relief 
Association goods in the Baltic area, which it is 
impossible to remove quickly." Such a fire, it will 
be remembered, came just in the nick of time to 
prevent similar supplies in the Crimea from falling 
into the hands of the advancing Red Army. 

As for the suggestion that "both the State De- 
partment and the Bolshevist leaders have hitherto 
been opposed" to relief work by American organi- 
zations, the first half is, we regret to say, probably 
true; those who read the statements quoted by us, 
in our issue of Christmas Day (December 25), from 
Mr. Allen Wardwell, will no doubt have the impres- 
sion that it was the United Stated Department of 
State that ordered Mr. Wardwell's organization from 
Russia. We know it was not the Soviet Govern- 
ment who ordered them out, and Mr. Wardwell 
knows it and says it, all Mr. Duranty's assurances 
to the contrary notwithstanding. By the way, why 
do« not some newspaper man question Mr. Ward- 
well on this subject? The information he would 
receive would be final. 



"[^RANCE, says Mr. Duranty, also has reason to 
■■■ view with concern a possible Bolshevization of 
the Baltic area, and for two reasons: "the menace 
to France's ally, Poland, who would be militarily 
outflanked by the extension of the Soviet bound- 
aries in the northwest, and again faced with war 
or submission to the Bolsheviki as a result of the 
Red support of the Lithuanian claim to Vilna. Sec- 
ondly, the destruction of the barrier between Rus- 
sia and Germany." Again in Mr. Duranty's words: 

"Ever since the armistice the French have done their 
ntmost to prevent a common frontier between Germany 
and Soviet Russia. They are haunted by the dread of a 
combination of German efficiency and Russian millions." 
Thus the game of Allied diplomacy goes on. Mr. 
Duranty suggests that the Soviets may intervene 
in the Baltic States, and then openly states that 
both France and England have been doing nothing 
else since the armistice and, we may add, since be- 
fore the armistice. Should regions be added to 
Soviet Russia that would really be of value to 
Soviet Russia industrially — ^Mr. 0. Preedin will 
point out the value of the industries of Latvia to 
Soviet Russia in an article, "The Decline of Latvia", 
in our next issue — a great misfortune would have 
occurred, which must be prevented at all hazards. 



And should these colonial protectorates be lost to 
England, or should Poland lose her buflfer-states, 
the Allies would also consider that the whole world 
had suffered. But should Soviet Russia and Ger- 
many have a mutual boimdary, or should anything 
else occur that would make trade and commimica- 
tions easy between these countries that need each 
other so much, the discomfort of French statesmen 
would become great indeed, for one of the world's 
greatest economic problems would then be solved. 
Evidently the desire of the Allied statesmen is not 
to see the world's economic problems solved, but to 
maintain the present state of unstable equilibrium 
which seems to be the only condition on which 
they can continue their existence. 

Altogether, it is a benevolent company that Mr. 
Duranty portrays when he reviews the interest 
shown by the various powers in the welfare of 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland. 



ON DECEMBER 1 a mass meeting was held in 
Christiania, to protest against recruiting and 
sending one himdred Norwegian soldiers to Vilna, 
there to serve as a police guard during the taking 
of the plebiscite. And the very next day, the Norwe- 
gian Storthing, the legislative body of the country, 
passed the motion to send the one himdred soldiers, 
with only eighteen wilful votes of dissent. For all 
we know, the soldiers may be already in Vilna, or 
elsewhere, and the Allies will not have much dif- 
ficulty in pretending that they have been attacked 
by Soviet troops, and thus in launching a new 
international war against Soviet Russia. As the 
Norwegians must now be saying who protested 
against the sending of Norwegian troops: vox 
popidi vox dei. 

But, although the protest apparently failed to 
impress the Storthing, it was nevertheless a big 
protest; the following is the text of the resolution 
passed at the December 1 meeting by Norwegian 
workers, and the fact that the text as issued is fol- 
lowed by the signatures of the official organs of the 
Norwegian Workers' Party shows that the party 
officially endorses the protest: 

"In connection with the demand to send troops to 
Vilna, the meeting calls upon the Secretariat of the Na- 
tional Organization of Workers' Trade Unions and on the 
Central Executive Committee of the Norwegian Workers* 
Party to declare a boycott of any such sending of Nor- 
wegian troops. Participation in the imperialistic guard at 
'Vilna will be an open breach of neutrality and may lead 
our country into a destructive and devastating struggle with 
a friendly neighbor. 

"Such a crime against our people must be prevented by 
every means at our disposal. Everyone who complies with 
an order to report, or who voluntarily enlists for this 
lackey's service to the League of Nations, should there- 
fore be branded and treated as a strikebreaker." 

The official addition to the protest is the fol- 
lowing, with the signatures of three men well known 
in the Norwegian workers' movement: 

"The Storthing, in its session of December 1, decided to 
agree to the sending of one hundred men to Vilna. Our 
approved policy of neutrality is thus broken. The conse- 
quences of the Storthing's decision m^y involve us in the 
greatest complications and disasters. 
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'It it evary man's duty to prevent so frivolous and irre- 
sponsible a policy of adventure. The principid organizations 
of the workers are therefore declaring herewith that the 
expression of the great protest meeting at Christiania has 
its unconditional approval. 

"Not a single decent man for the imperialistic guard 
duty at Vilna! Make the boycott effective! And treat 
eventual breakers of this boycott just as you would treat 
regular strike-breakers!" 

Central Executive Committee of the 
Norwegian Workers' Party, 
KvmtE Grepp, 
Martin Trammael. 
Secretariat of the National Organization 
of Workers' Trade Unions, 

Olg 0. LuN. 



NEW NOTE TO GREAT BRITAIN 

Telegram received by Mr. Krassin addressed to Lord Cur- 
zon of Kedleston, from Chicherin, dated December 4. 

December 7, 1920. 
The Russian Government having, through Mr. Krassin, 
received the Draft Trade Agreement of the British Gov- 
ernment, wishes to point out that the fundamental political 
principles dealt with in the above draft have already been 
agreed upon by both parties as laid down in the British 
Memorandum of June 30 and in the Russian Note of 
July 7. This refers both to the question of mutual refrain- 
ing from hostile action and official propaganda and that 
of the compensation to private citizens who had supplied 
goods or services to Soviet Russia. It had further been 
agreed that on the acceptance of these principles as a 
basis of the subsequent political agreement, all further de- 
tails and the elaboration of the political agreement would 
be referred to the pending conference of delegates and 
experts properly nominated by both governments. The 
British Government in its Memorandum describes the con- 
dition that would be created between the two governments 
by the adoption of these principles as an armistice pre- 
ceding the conclusion of peace. In its answer of July 7 
the Russian Government emphasized with no less clearness 
that it adopts the proposed principles as the basis of an 
agreement which would be the object of negotiations sub- 
sequently to be conducted between the two governments. 
The Russian Government on its part sent for this purpose 
a plenipotentiary delegation to London, but unfortunately 
the British Government, by forcibly eliminating one mem- 
ber of the delegation after another, has been deliberately 
avoiding for live months any discussion and thus postpon- 
ing the carrying into effect of the agreement. 

The Russian Government is therefore not a little sur- 
prised to find in the draft now presented to it the prin- 
ciples agreed upon altered and particularized in such a 
way as to suggest a considerable amplification and exten- 
sion of the engagements of one party only, namely, of 
Russia. It can be well understood that the British Gov- 
ernment have been temporizing in coming to a final agree- 
ment with the Russian Government in the hope that the 
war of Poland and the mutiny of Wrangel might go against 
Soviet Russia and thus make the latter amenable to harsher 
terms than those accepted in July, when the fortunes of 
the war seemed to the misinformed outside world to be 
in the balance. But now that the conflict with Poland is 
obviously nearing a peaceful solution, that the last organ- 
ized forces of the counter revolution have been utterly 
crushed, that peace with Finland has been concluded and 
ratified and that the popularity of Soviet Russia is grow- 
ing from day to day both in the west and more particu- 
larly in the East, one fails to see on what expectations the 
British Government bases its attempts to impose upon the 
Russian Republic new obligations as to which no discus- 
sion had taken place and no consent had been obtained 
from it. Although in spite of its repeated friendly and 
peaceful assurances the British Government, during the 
interval in the negotiations, has on many occasions been 
a party to acts injurious and detrimental to the interests of 
Russia, as, for instance, in the cose of Bessarabia and of 
Danzig, the Russian Government, tru* to its peaceful in- 



tentions, declare* its readiness to abld* by th* baus of 
the agreement of June and Jnly, but much as it would 
like to see trade with Britain renewed, it it not prepared 
to go beyond that agreement or to alter herein^ a^ single 
point without properly conducted political negotiations at 
which both parties could formulate their understanding in 
the main principles and meet each other's desires by way 
of mutual concessions as laid down once more by the Rus- 
sian Government in its Note of November 9. In that Note 
the Russian Government expressed once more the view 
that the Trade Agreement between Great Brittain and Rus- 
sia will have to be accompanied or followed by negotiations 
of a political nature in London or tome neutral city se- 
lected by mutual consent. As to mutual abstentations 
from hostile actions and propaganda and recognition of 
claims of British citizens for goods delivered and services 
rendered to Soviet Russia, it is quite ready to mention in 
the Trade Agreement the simultaneous adoptions of the 
principles as worded in the exchange of Notes of June 30 
and July 7 as of the basis of a subsequent elaborate agree- 
ment which must be the object of a political conference 
between Russia and Great Britain. The engagements which 
Russia will enter upon towards Great Britain in every 
particular political question referred to in this respect will 
be discussed and negotiated at this conference, paralleled 
with engagements which Great Britain will enter upon 
towards Russia. Such has always been the basis upon 
which the Russian Government was ready to bind itself 
as to its action in different parts of the world, in par- 
ticular in Asia, in its relations towards Great Britain, and 
its does not see anv reason why it should adopt a new 
attitude in this respect. The preamble of the proposed 
Draft and Article 8 must therefore be removed and re- 
placed by a simultaneously adopted repetition of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the June and July Notes as of the 
basis of the pending conference. As to the other articles 
of the Draft, strictly referring to trade, their final formu- 
lation will have to be discussed between the British Gov- 
ernment and Mr. Krassin to whom the necessary instruc- 
tions are forthcoming. The final draft will then have to 
be forwarded to the Russian Government for examination 
and adoption. 

The negotiations as to the Trade Agreement or imme- 
diately after this has been signed and independently 
from such political conference provided for in June and 
July Notes will have to be convened in order to settle on 
the basis of the principles agreed upon all outstanding 
political questions between Great Britain and Russia. 

The Russian Government hopes that the British Govern- 
ment vrill agree with it as to the expediency of a speedy 
reply and of a prompt solution of all pendinai questions 
and that it will meet the sincere desire of the Russian 
Government for establishing peaceful and friendly relations 
to the mutual advantage of both parties. 

(Signed) Chicherin. 



Bound Volumes for 1920 

Volume II, of which a number of copies, 
splendidly bound, are still to be obtained by 
persons desiring them, is sold at five dollars. 
Check or money order should accompany 
order. Volume I {June-December, 1919) is 
sold out and tvill not be reprinted. Volume 
III will be bound, with title-page and index, 
as soon as the issues have all appeared (Jan- 
tiary 1, 1921). Readers may place orders 
now for Volume III, and shoidd send the cost 
of the volume — five dollars — with their 
orders. 
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An Evening Spent with Counter- Revolutionists 



By Pierre Pascal 



A GROUP of former financiers, bank directors, 
■**• big industrials, merchants, promoters of min- 
ing enterprises, imperial senators, councillors of 
state, state prosecutors, rich engineers, academi- 
cians, recently formed at Petrograd a "League of 
Intellectual Workers", and published a declaration 
condemning all foreign intervention, demanding the 
lifting of ^e physical and moral blockade, loudly 
proclaiming the right of the revolutionary inhabi- 
tans of Russia to find for themselves a political 
and social regime according to their desires, and 
finally, inviting all the liberal classes to collaborate 
honestly with the system in power in order to re- 
establish the economic prosperity of the country. 

What can be more significant than such a mani- 
festo, no longer proceeding from the semi-prole- 
tariat, or from the intellectual petite bourgeoisie, 
but from a veritable privileged aristocracy, which 
the Soviet Government has deprived of its titles, 
of its property, and of the' very sources of its 
revenue! 

My counter-revolutionists are simply intellectuals 
of mature age, who have been placed by their stu- 
dies, their habits, in a material incapacity — ^truly 
abnormal and I believe incurable— to understand 
the new world that is being bom before their eyes. 

Small as is this number of Russians, it is inter- 
esting to note what they think, because they include 
precisely the men on whose blindness it is hoped 
to depend in directing the Russian policy after an 
overthrow of the Bolsheviki. They are the brothers 
of the emigres in Paris and London. But having 
been at a better school than the latter, they have in 
spite of everything learned something in the revo- 
lutionary torments, and their development deserves 
some study. 

They are quite incapable of overthrowing the 
Soviet regime, and furthermore, it is long since 
that they have believed in such a thing themselves. 
But if, by any such cataclysm as is now becoming 
more and more impossible, the Soviet Government 
should be overthroim, they would immediately at- 
tain an enormous influence. In fact, all the Social- 
ist parties being now either absolutely discredited 
or more or less absorbed by Communism, there is 
no longer any middle ground possible between the 
Utter and the Cadet-Monarchist reaction which the 
counter-revolution would automatically put into 
power. We must add that the Soviet Government, 
imowing these men and understanding their opin- 
ions, is so conscious of its strength, rooted in the 
will of the masses of the people, that it will give 
them the most complete liberty and even presses 
its magnanimity to the point of assuring their ma- 
terial subsistence. 

These honorary counter-revolutionists, if I may 
term them thus, are filling all the non-compromis- 
ing posts of keepers of archives, librarians, custo- 
dians of museums, or draw large royalties as au- 
thors of works which have not yet been produced. 



I shall perhaps speak again on the liberality 
with which the "State Publishing House" subsi- 
dizes every kind of independent organization of 
literary men, poets, artists, or publicists. 

The other day I went to see a noted counter- 
revolutionist who receives about a score of his ilk 
every Thursday evening. 

The never-ending subject of Russian intellectuals 
was under discussion: Slavophilism, or Occi- 
dentalism, Rome or Byzantium, Moscow or St. Pe- 
tersburg. Insoluble and therefore inexhaustible 
antithesis; source of ingenious constructions both 
infinite and futile, exploited for eighty years by 
hundreds of writers and dillentantists. 

The revolution has served to rejuvenate this time- 
worn theme, for it is possible now to make at- 
tempts to find in Bolshevism elements originating 
from one pole or the other of these antithesis. In 
the company in question there were represented 
rather varied nuances. The speaker was an Old 
Believer, representing a dissident church whose in- 
fluence is by no means negligible since it counts 
about 20,000,000 faithful and fanatical adherents. 
By his side was a dyed-in-the-wool Cadet politician, 
not to mention financial economists, writers, bour- 
geois well-known in Russia, and besides, younger 
men, well informed on economic and social prob- 
lems, and eager to play a political role in a society 
to their taste. There was even a Menshevik, Chere- 
vanin, as I learned when he began to speak, for I 
should never have suspected that this man in a 
black coat, reclining in an armchair, with a bored 
and tired expression, having every mark of the 
banker, or, as is said in Russia, the man of a£fairs, 
should belong to the Social-Democratic Party of 
the Workers. The master of the house, Berdyaiev, 
is one of the most original philosophers and think- 
ers of the old Russia. The speaker points out that 
the Bolshevik revolution is in accord with the Rus- 
sian tradition; he quotes Dostoyevsky, Gogol, and 
some monarchist theorist, Dumovo, but particularly 
Leontiev, with his prophecy according to which it 
would not be Europe that would carry the Revolu- 
tion but Russia that would carry Commimism to 
the Occident. 

It is clear to me that in spite of all, these Rus- 
sian intellectuals, irreconcilable enemies of Bol- 
shevism, are pleased with the idea that thanks to 
the latter Russia is finally playing a part in the 
revolution of humanity. 

I shall not record the long discussions that took 
place during these three hours or more. I shall 
simply outline the inferences I have drawn from 
them for myself. 

1. All the bourgeois thinkers and politicians 
who are of the Cadet shade now admit this: Bol- 
shevism, the Soviet power, is an essential and fun- 
damental force, with an incalculable scope, destined 
to evolve, but certainly to endure during its evolu- 
tion, because it corresponds to a series of economic 
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and moral requirements. We are already far from 
the old theory of the coup de force, which says that 
a small band of people with no support in the 
country has seized the power. This idea is now 
completely discredited, even in the milieu I am 
describing. 

2. Bolshevism is not only Russian. It is uni- 
versal human phenomena affecting the entire world. 
The profound revolution which we are witnessing 
is not only political or even social, it is overturn- 
ing the juridic, moral, and philosophical concep- 
tion, undermining all values. The leitmotif again 
recurring is that of "irreparable bankruptcy", col- 
lapse of "bourgeois culture". It is an irresistible 
and predestined movement. It is making an epoc 
in the most literal sense of the word, in the history 
of the world, as did Christianity, the Reformation, 
and the French Revolution. We are far from the 
alleged state of "Asiatic" socialism. There is no 
longer a question, says Berdyaiev, of Rome or By- 
zantium, but of the new world, a new type of civili- 
zation, infinitely exceeding all the ancient catego- 
ries, embracing and uniting at once the Orient and 
the Occident and the entire world. Thus the Russian 
counter-revolutionists are closer to the truth than 
many social democrats of Germany and elsewhere. 

3. In Russia, under the form of the Soviet pow- 
er. Communism represents national unity, national 
int^rity, the material dignity and interest of the 
country, defending itself against all the aggressions 
of Germany, Poland, England, or France as well 
as Denikin, Kolchak, Yudenich, and the others who 
have lacerated Russia in order to sell it retail to 
foreigners. The Soviet power is truly the only 
Russian Government. It is not by accident that 
Lenin's seat is in the Kremlin, the heart of Russia. 

4. Finally, Bolshevism itself may be as hateful 
as you like but it has at least one good side, one 
profound truth, it is destroying the democratic 
superstition. 

Evidently the Menshevik Cherevanin is not of 
this opinion; for belonging to the extreme right of 
his party he still believes in a pure democracy. 

But I have had the pleasure of all these typical 
Cadets, now disillusioned, hurl themselves with 
raised arms against parliamentarism, against the 
separation of powers, against the English constitu- 
tion, of which they were once so enamored. 

What folly, they say, to think that you can impose 
upon the Russian people, or any other people, ab- 
stract forms made to order, which may not suit it. 
The Soviet power is in the right, in affirming the 
right of the Russian people to create by experience 
a government and a social system that may be suit- 
table to it. Bolshevism has also the right in be- 
littling the liberal illusions that have never been 
other than harmful deceptions. It seemed to me I 
was hearing the sentences of "State and Revolution" 
by Lenin, so striking was the coincidence. In truth, 
parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy have be- 
come quite impossible in Russia. The Cadets them- 
selves don't want them. These are the inferences 
that I have drawn from my visit, the opinions ex- 
pressed with various shades, but nevertheless show- 



ing a remarkable identity at bottom by the typical 
representatives of the various tendencies of die in- 
tellectual counter-revolutionary world. 

But I must also note in passing an opinion that 
struck me by reason of the unanimous sympathy 
with which it met. Russia was wrong to ally her- 
self with the Entente against Germany in the last 
war, for the Entente represents precisely the par- 
liamentarism and liberal fiction, and, in general, 
the interests of Russia are much closer to those of 
Germany than to those of the Entente. 

The outcome has well proved the error of the 
Ententophile policy since Russia has been put by 
the Allies by the side of Germany among the van- 
quished of the war. 

I repeat that this opinion is not that of ultra- 
monarchism nor of the old German party which 
once existed in the Court, but of Russian patriots 
rallying around the Constitutional Democracy sign- 
post, the opinion of former participants in the En- 
tentophile policy of the Duma, of even those on 
whom the Entente governments were counting. 

An immense transformation has taken place in 
all minds. I had already heard some echoes of this 
new Germanophile tendencies spreading in anti- 
Soviet quarters, but I should never have considered 
them to be so full grown. While listening to these 
gentlemen state their ideas and reasoning without 
end on the world role of Bolshevism, on the phil- 
osophy of history, and the destiny of Russia, I 
could not help thinking of those hundreds of thou- 
sands, of those millions of peasants, workers and 
soldiers, who are themselves creating with their 
blood, with their sweat, and with their labor a new 
society. 

These intellectuals, shiny with well-being, are tos- 
sing futile repartee about the steaming samovar, 
in a comfortable parlor. They have learned a lit- 
tle but they will never altogether understand Com- 
munism, because they do not want to live it. Their 
generation is doomed by history. In their presence 
a whole people of workers has risen in a heroic 
effort of energy and endurance against cold, hun- 
ger, and savage nature, to snatch from almost super- 
human opposition the first accomplishments of the 
future world. Vanity, on one side; fruitful hero- 
ism on the other. 
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Poles and Cossacks in Grodno 

By M. Glebovich 

[The following interesting articles showing the change in the Russian Cossack under Soviet rule 
is taken from a recent issue of the Jewish "Fonvard."] 



TJOW times have changed! Not long ago the 
"'■ ■'• word "Cossack" was used to frighten children 
in their cradles. "The Cossacks are coming. The 
Cossacks are coming!" — these words filled the 
hearts of men with fear. The Cossack was the em- 
bodiment of carnage and murder. 

But the Bolsheviki have made an altogether 
different man of the Cossack. In the Soviet army 
the Cossack has become a fighter for freedom and 
a defender of the Russian Revolution. 

Mr. Albert Douglas, an American citizen whom 
the United Grodno Relief Committee sent as its 
representative to Grodno, tells that when he arrived 
there, at the time of the Bolshevik occupation, he 
could hardly believe his own eyes, at least in what 
he saw of the Kuban Cossacks. 

He talked with them of world politics, about the 
relation of the English, American, and French 
governments to Soviet Russia, and they showed 
both knowledge and tmderstanding in all these 
matters. 

They behaved so well to the Jews of the city 
that one could not wish for anything better. They 
did not touch, hurt, or insult a single human being. 

"When they entered Grodno in July, under the 
leadership of Commander Gow," says Mr. Douglas, 
"I was in the street because it interested me to see 
what the Cossacks of the Red Army looked like. 
I saw a group of them gathered on a street comer, 
approached them, and distributed some cigarettes 
among them. Not a man took more than one cigar- 
rette, and those who were not smokers, excused 
themselves, saying, 'You can give it to this com- 
rade. I do not smoke.' " 

Later they talked to him about Russia's foreign 
relations and about the purpose of the Soviet army 
in its attack on Poland. 

Mr. Douglas tells marvelously interesting things 
about Commander Gow. He describes him as a 
man with an iron fist and a heart of gold. He 
ttils the following characteristic anecdote: 

Once I met a soldier of the Red Army in the 
street who ordered me to come with him. It was 
dangerous not to obey, so I went The soldier led 
me into an enclosed yard and began to go through 
my pockets. He found a gold watch. 

"Are you robbing me, comrade?" I asked him. 

"Don't speak," the soldier returned, and went 
away. I followed him. I met a Cossack on the 
way and told him that the soldier had taken my 
watch. The Cossack gnashed his teeth in rage. 
"So. He robbed you?" 

The Cossack captured the soldier and led him 
to Commander Gow, who passed just at that time 
on horseback. 

Gow himself a young man between twenty-eig^t 
and thirty, with long black mustaches and with the 



usual Cossack fur hat on his head, measured tli^ 
soldier from head to foot, and cried out angrily: 
"Give him his watch." 

"I didn't take any watch." 

"You have taken it. Give it back." 

"I have not taken it." 

Gow began to swear and gnash his teeth, and 
suddenly drawing his revolver he shot into the air. 

The soldier was frightened. He became very 
pale — and returned my watch. 

"Don't dare to smirch the name of the Red 
Army," Gow shouted. 

It was later discovered that the soldier in the 
case was an ex-member of Petlura's army. 

Although Gow is very severe, the Cossacks love 
him. He treats them like comrades, and many of 
them call him "thou". 

The following story told by Mr. Douglas shows 
how different the Cossacks of the Red Army are 
from those old Cossacks who were the fear of all 
Russia: 

When the Poles retreated from the Grodno su- 
burbs they committed terrible atrocities against the 
Jews. Four Jews — Hirsch Alexandrovich, Nathan 
Yonkovsky, Abraham Eberpik, and Nahum Starov- 
liansky were later found mangled and disfigured 
on the road. Their tongues were cut out and all 
the bones in their bodies were broken. They were 
put in a wagon and taken to the Jewish cemetery 
in Grodno. 

Just as they were being taken through the city 
a mass-meeting of the Cossacks was in progress. 
The speaker ordered the wagon to stop. All the 
Cossacks bared their heads, and when the speaker 
began to describe the Polish atrocities in Jewish 
towns and villages all the Cossacks and the other 
soldiers of the Red Army wept. 

The military band played the funeral march and 
the four Jewish martyrs were conducted in state to 
their eternal rest. 

The soldiers of the Red Army love Trotsky to 
an extent hardly believable. His speeches put the 
spark to the flame of enthusiasm in the hearts of 
the soldiers. Although they wear ragged clothes, 
though they endure much suffering, their lives and 
souls are dedicated to the Revolution. 

Here is an example of it. On one of the comers 
in Grodno Mr. Douglas saw a barefoot soldier. 

"How far is it to Warsaw?" asked the soldier. 

"Quite a distance," answered Mr. Douglas, and 

fiointing to the soldier's feet, added, "You are bare- 
oot." 

"That does not matter. It is warm. The stm is 
hot, and it is easier to walk without shoes." 
"But what will happen in the winter?" 
"I'm not worrying much about the winter," an- 
swered the soldier. "Comrade Trotsky is making 
boots for all of us." 
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England Must Trade with Russia 

By G. D. H. Cole 
{Hon. Secretary Labor Research Department, London.) 



From the point of view of the whole world it is 
absolutely necessary that the productive power of 
Russia should be restored and its resources made 
available for the peoples of the west. This is so 
not only, or even so much, because the industrial 

Eroducts and raw materials of Russia are needed 
y us and by all Europe, as because the revival 
and increase of agricultural production is essential 
if the world is to be preserved from the danger 
of famine. 

Russia includes some of the richest corn-growing 
lands in the world. Her methods of agriculture 
have always been primitive, and at the present time 
they are becoming more and more primitive every 
day because the implements needed for scientific 
agriculture simply are not available. Russia is do- 
ing her best to procure tractors and other agricul- 
tural implements from abroad, and to manufacture 
them herself so far as her deleted resources will 
allow. The Soviet Government has shown its keen 
anxiety to do everything possible to help and en- 
courage the peasants to improve their agricultural 
methods; and there are plenty of signs that the 
few implements which are available are being 
eagerly received and utilized up to their fullest 
capacity by the peasants. But the possibility of a 
real scientific organization of agriculture depends 
on the reopening of trade. 

This is, of course, only one among many reasons 
why we should trade with Russia, but it is a very 
cogent reason, and one of which it is easy to miss 
the importance. Contact with the outside world 
will make it possible for the Bolsheviks immensely 
to develop Russia's agricultural resources and to 
increase me production of all sorts of food-stufifs 
of which the world stands sorely in need. For a 
long while past the more far-sighted economists 
have been watching with dismay the failure of the 
world's agricultural production and development 
to keep pace with the growing needs of the popu- 
lation. They have realized that, even apart from 
the war, we might at any time have been menaced 
by a failure of the world to produce sufficient crops 
to sustain its population. They have seen die 
grain growing lands of the world gradually oc- 
cupied, and they have asked with dismay whence 
the next great necessary expansion of the world's 
agricultural output was to come. 

The vast territories of Russia can, if we will, 
provide us with the answer to that question. Not 
only can we, by opening trade with Russia, hope to 
bring fresh lands under cultivation; we can also 
immensely expand the productivity of the lands 
which are already being inadequately cultivated. 
Moreover, in doing this, so far from harming our- 
selves, we shall be providing necessary employment 
for our own people, not only on the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery and implements, but also 



in satisfying the cotmtless other needs which the 
population of Russia will be able to convert into 
effective economic demands as soon as the restora- 
tion of Russian agricultiure and industry is made 
possible by the removal of the political and eco- 
nomic blockade. 

We are now supposed to be on the eve of reach- 
ing a trade agreement with the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment. We have seen too many "eves of peace" 
not to be sceptical on the present occasion. We 
knew how easily a crisis can be manufactured at 
the eleventh hotur, and a new excuse made for the 
breaking off of relations. British labor must de> 
termine that no manufactured crisis shall be al- 
lowed on the present occasion to interfere with the 
completion of the trade agreement. It must insure 
that no attempt is made to impose upon the Soviet 
Govemmient at the last moment fresh demands 
which will make agreement impossible. It must see 
to it that no "minor drafting amendment" is in- 
serted in the agreement by the British Government, 
in such a way that in it may be concealed a vital 
point of principle. 

In the interests not only of our own unemployed, 
not only of the proletariat of Britain and of Russia, 
but of the whole world and all its peoples, labor 
must insist that on this occasion there snail be no 
hitch, and that the agreement shall be not only 
signed but promptly made the basis for an actual 
resimiption of trade relations. 

I pointed out above that the engineer who wants 
at the same time to secure employment for the 
engineering industry and to strike a blow for the 
world's workers must concentrate all his energy on 
securing the resumption of effective trade relations 
with Russia. But this is not a matter for the en- 
gineer alone. 

While the most obvious of Russia's economic 
needs is the need for rolling stock, machinery, and 
implements of production generally, because upon 
these the possibility of a restoration of Russian in- 
dustry depends, there are many other cases of work- 
ers who are vitally concerned in this restoration 
and in furthering the steps which are necessary to 
bring it about. 

Today the need of Russia is above all for things 
that the consumer can actually use — ^for boots and 
clothing, textile goods, drugs, and all manner of 
necessities of a reasonable civilized life. 

Hie Russians are doing their best to make these 
things for themselves; but their resources are piti- 
fully inadequate to the task of clothing the Russian 
people and of supplying them with the requisites 
of human health and comfort. A restoration of 
Russia's productive power would at once generate 
an immense demand — an economic as well as a 
human demand — for all manner of products which 
British workers in the textile, clothing, boot and 
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shoe, and many otheor indnatriei are well able to 
make. 

At present, factory workers in this country are 
being told to expect a period of industrial depres- 
sion. We have passed, we are told, the period of 
artificial prosperity which immediately followed 
the conclusion of the war. We must look forward 
to a time of increasing unemployment, which the 
government and the employers alike profess them- 
sdves to be powerless to prevent. But are they 
really powerless? Is it not the case that, in main- 
taining the artificial blockade of Soviet Russia and 
in endeavoring to starve out the Russian Soviet 
Government, they are deliberately keeping out of 
employment many thousands of British workers 
who might be making goods for their Russian 
comrades? 

The obstacles, in fact, to good employment in 
this country at the present time are far more poli- 
tical than economic. They arise largely from the 
condition of armed semi-warfare into which Europe 
has ben brought by the Versailles Treaty and die 
imperialism of the victorious Allied Powers. They 
are immensely worsened by the determination of 
the Allied governments that, no matter how many 
of the workers may be starved in Russia, or de- 
prived of employment and half-starved here, the 
destruction of the Soviet power — ^that is, of the 
power of our fellow-workers in Russia — is the aim 



that must be kept principally in mind by Allied 
statecraft. Our rulers would like us to believe that 
the growing unemployment is an act of God, or, 
at least, of some higher power which presides over 
the operations of capitalism, and with whose august 
will even Mr. Lloyd George and the Federation of 
British Industries are powerless to interfere. 

The workers know better. The textile workers 
and the clothing operatives know that there are 
millions of people inadequately clothed in Russia, 
and that an artificial barrier has been erected to 
prevent the supply of goods to these people. The 
boot and shoe operatives know that there is hardly 
a sound pair of boots, except, perhaps, in the Red 
Army, left from one end to another of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. They know that they are in a 
position to supply these needs, and that, if they 
were supplied, Russia would be in a position speed- 
ily to give out of her immense resources an ample 
return. They know that the restoration of Russian 
industry would be likely to bring with it a fall in 
prices and an increase in real purchasing power for 
the workers everywhere. 

That is why they mean to have no further non- 
sense and to insist that the Russian Trade Agree- 
ment shall be not only concluded at once on terms 
satisfactory to the workers of Britain and Russia, 
but that it shall be fully carried out in the spirit 
as well as in the l^er. 



Workingwomen in Soviet Russia 

(Seamstress Nikolayeva) 
By N. N. 



It was in the fall of 1919, a few months before 
the final collapse of Denikin, when labor for the 
front was the slogan of the day. The working- 
women's sections of the Communist Party recog- 
nized in addition to this task only one other task, 
namely, getting workingwomen to work in the Soviet 
organs, so that they might learn to take part in 
the administration of the coimtry and in other 
ways to ke^ a watchful proletarian eye on these 
institutions, in which the former bourgeoisie was 
also working. In a delegates' meeting at that time, 
I made the acquaintance of the seamstress Niko- 
layeva, a quiet, introspective woman, who looked 
the part of a Communist, of a sensible, thorough 
person. 

"Why will you not work in some Soviet office?" 
I asked her. "You could be very useful, and may 
find satisfaction in it also." 

"No," said she, "I do not want to leave the shop 
in which I am working. We have much to do. 
We are turning out finished clothing, which is sold 
on certificate. Our shop has been working for 
many years. It is very large and employs many 
working girls who are minors. Our first task was 
to remove the children under fourteen years from 
the workshop and put them into schools. The 
young workingwomen between the ages of 14 and 
18 were put into a special room and a sort of 
trade adiool was there set up for thsm. Formerly 



the young girls were used chiefly as errand girls 
and were given only such work as it was most in 
the interest of the proprietress to give them. They 
were hardly given an opportunity to learn the work 
of tailoring. Now each one is trained in a special 
vocation, and soon all of them will be good seam- 
stresses. Their working day is of six hours' dura- 
tion, according to the decree. And now the work- 
shops in whi(£ grownups are working are also in- 
troducing new customs. Formerly, you know, we 
liked all the more to sew a dress when the ma- 
terials were expensive. It was not a love of beauty 
that inspired us with these preferences, but merely 
an abject servility to the bourgeoisie. My working 
girls were still attached to their old habits. 

"We were accustomed to work with silks and 
chi£Fons. (Our shop before the November Revolu- 
tion had produced only expensive clothing.) But 
now, in our work over cotton and sateen we shall 
spoil our hands and our taste. 

"I had to argue with them much about it, and to 
attempt to teach them: 'for whom did you seam- 
stresses and garment makers work formerly? For 
your oppressors and their women who never lifted 
a finger, but now you are sewing for your sisters, 
for working women who are working for you in 
exchange. Show what you can do. Sew beauti- 
fully and elegantly with your sateen material. How 
contented the working woman will feel when she 
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receives a fine dress in exchange for her certificate.* 

"They finally agreed with me, and now our work 
proceeds smoothly. I should like to give them a 
little more political and mental training, for it 
would, aside from other things, turn their minds 
away from their rags, not the rags on which they 
are working, but the rags which they wear. Un- 
fortunately I have not the time. We work from 
9 to 5, but I arrive at 8 and leave at 5.30 or 6, for 
I must open and lock the shop." 

"How about your family?" 

"My husband is at the front and I have sent my 
little four-year-old daughter to the country. As 
I am very busy, I cannot bring her up in town 
as I should like to. But in the country she lives 
under healthy conditions." 

Comrade Nikolayeva invited me to her shop, in 
order to tell me there about the Seventh Congress 
of Soviets, which had just taken place, and I was 
glad to take advantage of her invitation. The 
workshop made an excellent impression in every 
respect. The working women were more cheerful 
and more interested than in other places, for the 
simple reason that there was among uiem a sensible 
Communist worker, devoted to her work, whose in- 
fluence had transformed everything. Nikolayeva 



succeeded in training the working women to disci- 
pline and order, in awakening interest for the work. 
She has put into actual life in her workshop the 
principle of the Soviet Government with regard to 
the labor of minors; she takes care of the spiritual 
and moral development of her workingwomen. In 
a word, imperceptibly, and with no ostentation, she 
is creating one of the cells of the future Conunun- 
istic society. For the sake of this work she has 
voluntarily separated herself from her child and 
lengthened her working day by two hours. In the 
great Revolution which has cleared the path for 
every conscientious worker, she has found her own 
place, and since November, 1917, she baa been car- 
rying out the slogan which the Communist Party 
of Russia did not proclaim till March, 1920, two 
and one half years later, as a general watchword: 
"All for the bloodless front!" No other slogan 
could have turned her aside during this period from 
the path which she had entered. She remained 
firm in her decision to stick to her job. She is a 
real working woman, who loves her shop. She is 
one of those thousands who, under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, are accomplishing the 
great creative work of the masses for die introduc- 
tion of Communism. 



England's Reactionary Policy Revealed 



Pravda is publishing dociunents clearly indicat- 
ing England's Russian policy and showing it in its 
true light. The anxiety which the working class is 
causing the British Government is also made ap- 
parent As these documents are clear enough in 
themselves, no further comment is needed. A ver- 
batim translation follows: 

Copy of a telegram from Russufs Charge eTAfiaires, M. 

Nabokov. 
London, No. 496. 
Forwarded June 13, 1919. 

Onuk Received July 26, 1919. 

C>nfidential. 

General G'olovin begs Russia's chief executive (Kolchak) 
to receive the following communication: On June 11, I 
was called to see the Qiief of the Operative Division of 
the British War Ministry. He spoke to me as follows: 
'The necessity of relieving the difficult situation on the 
Siberian front demands an energetic prosecution of the 
operations against St. Petersburg. Meanwhile, the limited 
number and the lamentable condition of the Russian troops 
not only render such action impossible, but also compel 
us to question the reliability of the troops. On this ac- 
count, it would be desirable to obtain the help of the 
Finish troops in order directly to carry on the operations 
and capture St. Petersburg. Operations could proceed 
along a different line. To this end the following condi- 
tions should be observed: 1. For the operations against 
St. Petersburg all Russian military forces are to be col- 
lected, which need only to be mobilized. 2. The Russian 
Commander-in-Giief is Yudenich. 3. The joint direction 
of operations is to devolve upon the Entente and not upon 
Finland. 4. If St. Petersburg is captured, Yudenich is 
to have complete power in the city and in the occupied 
territory, so that the troops may be grouped as quickly 
as possible on the 'new front." 

I answered that in view of the iitRnediate situation, I 
consider it strategically necessary to continue the opera- 
tions in order to drive the Bolsheviki 'from the Siberian 



front. But since General Yudenich, formerly the chief 
executive, has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
St. Petersburg front, and as absolute power is in his hands, 
this plan must be carried out also by the GeneraL I may 
add further that the difficult question of provisioning the 
troops is to be dealt with by a special official of the Bri- 
tish Mission and the British War Ministry. The provision, 
ing of the St. Petersburg district is to be in the hands of 
the President of the .AJlied Provisioning Commission in 
Paris. 

(Signed) Nabokov. 
Diary No. 1. Confidential Correspondence. 
First Political Division for MJ.D. 
Diary No. 21 (Relative to intervention by the Allies). 



Secret telegram from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Paris, dated July 16, 1919, received 
July 21, addressed to the Chief of the Foreign 
Office. 

According to a communication received by Nabokov 
from Churchill, we must, in consequence of the sentiment 
of English labor, reckon with the possibility that English 
troops in Russia will be gradually withdrawn beginning 
with September 1. Aid in munitions, etc., will be con- 
tinued. 

Sazonov (Foreign Minister in Russia). 

• • • 

A confidential telegram from the Charge d^Af- 
faires in London, dated July 1, 1919, No. 329, oJ- 
dressed to the Foreign Ministry. 

Churchill requests that preparations be made for the 
plossible gradual withdrawal of troops from all fronts, be- 
ginning in September, and necessitated by the sentiment 
of English labor. Also that every possible measure be 
taken to reach a decisive result this year. Meanwhile, he 
promise* to continue furnishing aid without interruption. 

(Signed) Nabokov. 
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A confidential telegram from General Miller, 
Archangel, August 18, 1919. 
No. 82 a 

Withdrawal of English troops from the front begins on 
September 1. The regimental commander declares that 
later it will be impossible to enforce the obedience of 
the Rnasian infantry divisions at the front. Excesses are 
feared against officers as well as English citizens. The 

?i>pii]ation of Archangel is not untainted by Bolshevism, 
irst Political Division for MJJ). 
Diaiy No. 27. 

Relative to Oiaikovski's regime, and the North Front. 
• • • 

A confidential telegram, from the Chief of the 
London Legation to the Foreign Minister, dated 
February 5, 1919, No. 61. 

Qmrchill, who has recently taken over the Foreign Min- 
ister's piortfolio, told me coi^dentially that the War Min- 
istry would continue to furnish with war material the Eng- 
lish army in Russia and the Russian military forces fight- 
ing Bolshevism. "I shall continue to furnish such aid," 
he said, "until I receive absolute orders to discontinue it." 
But no such order has hitherto been issued. It will de- 
pend npon the solution of the general question of the 
Paris conference's Russian policy. 

In my opinion the important thing here will be the at- 
titude of the new Parliament and, further, the development 
in England of the growing strike movement. 

(Signed) Nabokov. 
First Political Division for MJJ>. 
Diary No. 21. 
Relative to intervention by the Allies. 



RUSSIA AND REALITY 

Some of our political commentators seem to lose touch 
with reality as soon as they have to deal with Russia, 
ahhoogh our two years' experience should have taught 
OS to be at last realists and severely practicaL No sooner 
is Wrangel overthrown than those who have supported the 
French policy of "unceasing war" on the Russian borders 
seek to show both that the Soviet Government is now so 
powerfol that it will menace the Weft and that it is so 
weak that it may yet be seriously injured by Wrangel's 
successor to the mantle of White Russian Liberator, Gen- 
eral Balakhovich, who leads the "People's Voluntary Army". 
Ijttle is known of this general and his army, but it is 
certain that his force is small, and as it is avowedly volun- 
tary the chances are not good that it ever will be strong, 
for Kolcbak, Denikin, and Wrangel were all driven to 
forced service by their simple inabiUty to procure an army 
in any other way. But all these three had large forces, 
well organized and well equipped, compared with Bala- 
khovich, and all three were routed at the finish. But the 
Times is not content to furbish up Balakhovich as a 
new threat to Bolshevism; it'idso furbishes up Bolshevism 
as a new threat to Poland. It seems that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which is so weak as to fear a leader of irregular 
bands, is also so strong that it may throw itself on Poland, 
its recent conqueror and the most formidable of its ene- 
mies. Similarly, although we have been told repeatedly 
that it is of no use to agree to trade with Sbviet Russia 
beeaose she has no goods to offer us, we are assured that 
the Political Committee which is behind Balakhovich has 
unlimited timber and flax to bargain with. The general 
npshot of the argument, we suppose, is that we should pro- 
long this interminable war until we see whether Bala- 
khovich i>T the succeeding adventurei can shake the Bol- 
sheviks. Has not the time come at last to recognize 
realities? Foreign-supported campaigns do not shake but 
strengthen the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks desire peace 
with Western Europe as they did with the Poles. Although 
they no more love us than we love them, they have had 
to recognize their need of us for the reestablishment of 
their country. Europe and we, on our side, have n^ of 



Russia. And whether or not it b« true that Russia ha* 
at the moment little to offer us, we might have the frank- 
ness to admit that a prolongation by us of th* present 
agony will not enable her to <offer more. — Manchester 
Guardian, November 17. 1920. 



PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE ON 

DEPORTATION 

Parley Parker Christensen, candidate for Pres 

ident on the Farmer-Labor ticket in the late elec 

tion, dispatched the following to President Wilsoi 

from Chicago on December 28: 

"Permit me, Mr. President, to assure you that 'Russia 
and America are friends,' and the treatment accorded to 
Mr. Martens by your administration does violence to the 
expressed sentiment of America. I know. I have heard 
from the people. During July, August, September, Octo- 
ber and November, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in 
crowded halls, I addressed thousands of my countrymen, 
of all classes, and practically without exception they are 
friends of Russia. At every meeting I spoke of Russia, 
and the mere mention of the word was electrifying; and 
when I urged, as I always did, the recognition of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic, the affirmative response was tre- 
mendous. 

'Though your Secretary of State seems ignorant of the 
fact, our people are friendly to Soviet Russia, and they 
should be encouraged to trade with each other. If the 
'lesson of the ballots' at the November election is not suf- 
ficient, give us a referendum, and 'Ramia, Yes* will be 
practically unanimous." 



MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO RUSSIA 

Statement of Medical Supplies Shipped to Soviet Russia on 
Account of the Soviet Russia Medical Relief Comrruttee. 

November 30, 1920. 

Total Shipped to October 31, 1920 $36,580.12 

Purchased during November and 
shipped via S. S. "Indiana 
Bridge", consigned to Centro- 
soyuz, Reval 7,791.53 

Purchased during November and 
shipped via S. S. "Ripon", 
consigned to Centrosoyuz, Reval 3,687.43 

Paid for transportation 
of donated Medical 
Supplies 4.63 

For repacking 50.00 

For insurance on last 
three shipments 586.14 

For commercial ads.... 16.80 657.57 

Total for Medical Supplies dur- 
ing November $12,136.53 12,136.53 



Grand Total to November 30, 1920 $48,716.65 

Expenditures to October 31, 1920 $24,40935 
Expenditures for November, 1920 12,136.53 
Balance payable 12,170.77 $48,716.65 

Commercial Department of the Russian Soviet 
Government Bureau, 
(Signed) Dr. J. G. Ohsol, Director. 



The Russian Soviet Government Bureau does not 
object to the reprinting in other periodicals of ar- 
ticles taken from Soviet Russia. It asks, however, 
that in return for the privilege of reprinting, editors 
extend the courtesy of sending a marked copy to 
Soviet Russia of each of their issues containing a 
reprinted article. 
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Wireless and Other News 



EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS 
Berlin, November 30. — Well-instructed quarters 
report that since the b^inning of the exchange of 
prisoners which opened in May of this year, 92,682 
prisoners in all have reached Germany from Russia 
and Siberia, including 28,556 citizens of the Ger- 
man empire, of whom 25,597 came by way of the 
Baltic and 2,595 by way of Vladivostok. The num- 
ber of Russian prisoners transported from Germany 
is 108,000 in round numbers.— Politiken, Stock- 
holm, December 2, 1920. 



WRANGEL AND HUNGARY 



RUSSO-POLISH PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 

Moscow, November 28, 1920.— Several sessions 
of the financial, economic, and territorial commis- 
sions have been held. In the opinion of the Polish 
Delegation, the financial-economic commission 
should discuss questions of state, private debt and 
obligations, claims of compensation from Germany 
on the basis of the Versailles treaty, and reevacu- 
ation. In reply, the Russian Delegation showed the 
complexity of the Polish program, much of which 
was not provided for even by the preliminary peace 
treaty; and stated that such details could be dis- 
cussed after written presentation of their intentions 
y ^ 1 *** delegates. The chairman of the Rus- 
sian Delegation, YofiFe, presented a note to the 
Chairman of the Polish Delegation concerning the 
refusal of the Polish command to hand over to the 
Ukrainian Government the sugar factories awarded 
by the preliminary peace treaty, despite the fact 
that all necessary measures had already beoi taken 
by the Ukrainian Government through its economic 
organs as well as by the local military authorities. 
Owmg to this delay the Russian and Ukrainian gov- 
ernmOTts can assume no responsibility for the pos- 
sible damage to these factories. 

TROTSKY ON RECONSTRUCTION 
Moscow, November 26, 1920.— Trotsky writes in 
the Moscow Soviet papers as follows: Toiling Rus- 
sia can contemplate with pride the work of her Red 
Army. Superhuman eflforts and unparalleled sac- 
rifices were crowned by unparalleled successes, 
r n^,*°n ^"°^ ""•* grateful memory to the 
fallen! But even now, in the hour of the greatest 
and most justifiable jubilation, we must not for one 
moment forget that our main task, the elevation of 
the tolling masses, is still ahead of us. By defeat- 
ing counter-revolution, we only secure for ourselves 
the opportunity for extensive economic work. We 
must take in hand, hammer, axe, and broom and 
sweep out squalor, poverty, and ignorance in order 
to build the new Soviet house on a firm founda- 
tion. 

THE SERBIAN RED CROSS 
Moscow, November 17.— The representatives of 
the Serbian Red Cross arrived in Petrograd and 
brought as a gift for the Petrograd population 
medicamento and foodstuffs for the children. 



Budapest, November 25, 'l920.— General Maru- 
zovsky, chief of Wrangel's military mission in 
Budapest, declares that Wrangel has asked the per- 
mission of the Hungarian Government to recruit the 
Russians in Hungary into his army. Goaeral Mam- 
zoysky expresses his heartfelt thanka for the grati- 
fying reception accorded him. 

PICKING SWEDES FOR VILNA 
The Department for the National Defence, Sec- 
tion for Forwarding Troops, reports on November 
30: The Vilna Detachment shall be organized in 
the Svea Life Guard Barracks. The men shall be 
volunteers and the number of privates and volun- 
teers required shall be attached to the regiment by 
contract Only such will be accepted as can prove 
that they have already seen satisfactory service 
in the army. Applications shall be received in the 
Svea Life Guard up to December 5, noon. Pay 
for service in this expedition will vary from 467.10 
crowns to 313.80 for a month, plus full mainten- 
eacts.— Politiken, December 2, 1920. 

SELF-DETERMINATION IN RUSSIA 
Moscow, November 27, 1920.— The Congress of 
the Tribes of the Terek r^ion convened to form a 
mountain Soviet Republic, and declared that the 
mountain nations, oppressed for hundreds of years, 
owed their freedom to the heroic Red Army. The 
Congress sent greetings to Lenin, Troteky, Zinoviev, 
and Stalin. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
Moscow, November 26, 1920.— In a recent speech 
Trotsky says that Soviet Russia's main front is 
now the front of the coal industry. 

All Moscow is now publishing appeals to make 
supreme efforts to alleviate the extreme distress of 
the coal miners in the Donetz Coal Basin, who are 
now suffering unheard of privations as a re<»ult of 
raids by Wrangel and other countK -revolutionary 
bandits. The consensus of preso opinion is that 
the conditions for the Donetz Basin coal miners 
must be speedily remedied to save for Soviet Russia 
her most important industry. 

AMERICAN CARGOES FOR MURMANSK 
Moscow, November 27, 1920.— In the Soviet port 
of Murmansk, coal is being discharged from three 
American ships. At the end of November, nine 
more ships with American goods are expected. 

FIREPROOFING INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA 
Moscow, November 27, 1920.— The supreme eco- 
nomic organs of Soviet Russia are discussing the 
question of developing the fireproofing industry in 
Russia. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Moscow, November 26, 1920.— An All-Russian 
conference is being convened in Moscow to solve 
urgent questions in connection with spreading mod- 
em agricultural education. 
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CULTURAL WORK 
Moscow, November 24, 1920. — ^The anniversary 
Leo Tolstoy's death (November 20) was cele- 
ated by meetings and lectures. A state musemn 
airing his name was dedicated in Moscow. 
At Bukharin's instigation, a society for scientific 
search was formed to investigate the causes of 
le revolution. The society is named, "Revolution 
nd Theory", and will be led by the best scientific 
leoreticians. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
econmiended to all local Soviets to erect Palaces of 
^abor, which shall afford all workers' associations 
he fullest facilities to organize. 

The executive bureau of the Workers' Council in 
Moscow has resolved to publish a history of the 
labor movement in cities and villages of the entire 
world. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
Moscow, November 24, 1920. — According to the 
latest reports, 4,500,000 poods of fish have been 
shipped from Astrakhan to the large cities since 
the reopening of navigation. The figures for No- 
vember are not yet complete, but they exceed those 
of the preceding months considerably. Last week 
1,200,000 poods of cotton were loaded. According 
to a statement of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, a detailed plan for procuring cotton will be 
elaborated by January 1, 1921, for which purpose 
snecial committees have been designated. 
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The Ubiiciici •• Asirftk.jaii ... T»e*r<- -lA liave 
beai yielding more and nicr" -i' sp.n-. and 
barrels, cars and barges have been tuiuiju.d to 
carry 3,200 poods daily. Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn 
states: From the lower Ob and Irtish 40,000 poods 
of fish have been delivered, to which must be added 
12,500 poods from farther south. In Obdorsk Sur- 
gut 119,900 poods of fish have been gathered. The 
total of fish registered in the regional center from 
January 1 to September 10 is as follows: January 
1, 147,514 poods; toward September, 390,785 
poods; total 513,299 poods. 

POTATO SUPPLY 
Moscow, November 26, 1920. — ^Last year, in 
1919, Soviet Russia collected 8,171,598 poods of 
potatoes up to November 21. For the same period 
in 1920, six times as many, or 48,367,585 poods of 
potatoes were collected. 

AUTONOMY OF THE CALMUCKS 
Moscow, November 24, 1920. — ^The granting of 
autonomy to the Calmucks by the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee called forth an unusually 
graceful answer. The Calmuck Congress sent the 
heartiest greetings to the Executive Committee. The 
Calmucks, of their own accord, formed a cavalry 
division, which expressed its readiness to fight for 
the Soviets. 



SOAP PRODUCTION 
Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn writes: The production 
in the state soap works has augmented, due to the 
more energetic delivery of raw materials. In the 
Zhukov Factory it rose from 10,000 to 30,000 
poods, and in the Nevsky mill from 5,000 tol5,000 
poods per month. The actual program was almost 
fully accomplished in July, August and September, 
15,000 poods of soap being manufactured each 
month. Special branches have been added to the 
state soap works for producing glycerine. 



The Situation in Ukraine 

The formal inaugral session of the new Workers' 
and Soldiers' Soviet of Kharkov took place on the 
2nd of November, at 7 o'clock in the evening, in the 
presence of an immense crowd. The greetings 
of the army were given by the Ci . • . .'r ..i v 
south front, Frunze, and by the emit.' it : ■ oi die 
reserve army, Bazilievich. At the session, there 
were present del^ates of the Rumanian Socialist 
Party, Christescu and Popovich, who spoke in the 
name of the Rumanian workers and peasants. Then 
the Soviet dealt with the questions on the order of 
the day. After the report on the military situation, 
Rakovsky, President of the Council of People's 
Commissars and People's Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, explained the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment. Amongst other things, Rakovsky stated that 
the Polish Government had refused to take respon- 
sibility for the action of the army of Petlura, who 
with die friendly assistance of the Polish General 
Staff, and in agreement with the troops of the Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionary general, Balakhovich, is 
continuing operations. In the course of the discus- 
sion which arose on this matter, several delegates 
gave expression to the indignation with which the 
whole of the Ukraine is filled against the dishonest 
policy of the Polish Government, which on the one 
hand concluded peace, on the other, under the cover 
of Petlura and Balakhovich continues the war 
against Ukraine. Amongst other things it was de- 
clared that the Germans, in spite of all their cyni- 
cism, had been by far more honest than the Polish 
White Guards: when in 1918 they concluded an 
armistice with Soviet Russia and fixed the demar- 
cation line in a way which reserved for them their 
whole freedom of action at the Rostov front, as for 
instance in Kraynov, they refused to make any kind 
of agreement on this front. The Polish Command, 
on the contrary, accepted a demarcation line be- 
tween Ukraine and Poland, a line going along the 
Zbruch to the Dniester; yet it refuses to guarantee 
this line and thus it reckons on continuing a war 
of exploitation against Ukraine with Petlura's as- 
sistance. The resolution drawn up by the Soviet 
of Kharkov summons the Ukrainian Government 
to enter an energetic protest to the Polish Govern- 
ment against such a proceeding and to b^ the 
Soviet Government of Russia to join in this protest. 
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GENERAL AMNESTY DECLARATION 
The All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets declared a general amnesty, to take 
effect November 7, 1920, on the occasion of the 
Third Anniversary of the founding of the Soviet 
Republic. The text of the amnesty resolution is as 
follows : 

The imperialistic and counter-revolutionary at- 
tacks launched by the Entente during the last three 
years against the Republic of the Workers and 
Peasants were valiantly repelled by the workers 
and peasants on the revolutionary fronts and sup- 
pressed in the interior of the country by the organs 
for combating the counter-revolution. Each year 
the Soviet power gained in strength and displayed 
its ability in the field of the reconstruction of a 
new society which knows no oppressed and no ex- 
ploited. At present, when the Red Army is accom- 
plishing its victory over the last stronghold of the 
bourgeois dictatorship, the Crimea, the struggle 
is approaching its end. About to accomplish ite 
complete victory over the enemy, the proletariat 
celebrates the third anniversary of the proletarian 
revolution. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
considers it possible to ease the lot of all those 
who have been sentenced by the revolutionary trib- 
unals, peoples' courts, and other authorities, or have 
been subjected to detention, because of offenses 
perpetrated against the Soviet (Jovemment, and 
whose further captivity is not absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the Soviet Republic. TTierefore 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee re- 
solves as follows: 

1. To apply amnesty to the greatest extent to 



those who were guilty of offenses against the Soviet 
Republic before November 7, 1920, and to liberate 
them entirely from the punishments imposed upon 
them except insofar as these punishments involve 
the loss of liberty; to undertake such alleviations 
as for instance the transfer from prisons to com- 
pulsory labor without loss of liberty, or a com- 
plete liberation without compulsory labor (short- 
ening of captivity). 

2. The amnesty applies to those already sen- 
tenced as well as to those under preliminary de- 
tention. 

3. The revolutionary tribunals are under the 
obligation to review all cases of sentences to im- 
prisonment for life, and to shorten such sentences. 

4. The authorities are under the obligation to 
review sentences which read "to the conclusion 
of the civil war," and either to dismiss those sen- 
tenced from captivity or to set a fixed period of 
detention, not over five years from the day of sen- 
tence. 

5. The authorities are under the obligation to 
stop all sentences not carried out by November 7, 
1920, and to make every attempt to alleviate the 
lot of the persons in question. 

6. The Extraordinary Commission and its sec- 
tions are under obligation to review the lists of 
hostages and prisoners of war, taken in the civil 
war, at the earliest possible moment, and to liber- 
ate those persons whose detention is not absolutely 
necessary. 

7. To ease the lot of those who have been sen- 
tenced for desertion or for rendering aid in deser- 
tion, and to remit punishments imposed upon vil- 
lage communities, fw. hz . 1^ been instrumental in 
the concealment of deserters. 
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Problems of Organization of Labor 

By Leon Trotsky 

\The following article is a chapter of Leon Trotsky's latest book, "Terrorismus und Kommun- 
ismus — Anti-Kautsky", written as an answer to Karl Kautsky's "Terrorismus und Kommunismus" , 
an attack on the policies and practices of the Soviet Government. This is the entire first chapter that 
we are printing from Trotsky's book; like all the rest of the work, it is in the characteristically tren- 
chant style of the editor of "Nashe Slovo", of Paris, now People's Commissar for War of the Soviet 
Republic.} 



THE SOVIET POWER AND INDUSTRY 
Tl/'HILE during the first period of the Soviet 
'" Revolution the chief complaints of the bour- 
geois world were concerning our cruelty and blood- 
thirstiness, we were later made responsible, after 
this argument had lost its edge through too fre- 
quent use, for the economic collapse of the coun- 
try. Kautsky, carrying out his present mission, 
translates into the language of pseudo-Marxism all 
the bourgeois complaints alleging that the Soviet 
power bad ruined the industrial life of Russia: the 
Bolsbeviki approached socialization without any 
plan, socialized what was not mature for socializa- 
tion, and finally, the Russian working class is by 
no means fitted for conducting industry, etc. 

In repeating and combining these complaints, 
Kautsky obtusely and stubbornly conceals the chief 
causes of our economic decline: the imperialistic 
slaughter, civil war, the blockade. In the very first 
months of its existence, Soviet Russia was deprived 
of coal, naphtha, metals and cotton. First the Aus- 
tro-German, then the Entente imperialism, cooperat-, 
ing with Russian White Guardists, cut off Soviet 
Russia from the coal and ore basin of the Donetz, 
from the Caucasian naphtha region, from Turke- 
stan with its cotton, from the Urals with its rich 
mines, from Siberia with its cereals and meat. The 
Donetz Basin commonly furnished our industry 
with 94 per cent of its total coal fuel, and 74 per 



cent of its metal ores. The Urals furnished an 
additional 20 per cent of the metal and four per 
cent of the coal. These two regions were separated 
from us in the course of the civil war. We lost 
half a milliard of poods of coal, which had been 
imported from foreign countries; simultaneously 
we were left without naphtha — absolutely all the 
wells passed into the hands of our enemies. One 
must be a veritable block-head, to speak, if one 
knows these facts, of the destructive influence of 
the "untimely", "barbarous", etc., socialization of 
an industry that has neither fuel nor raw n}atert£fS. ' 
Whether your enterprise belongs to a capitalistic 
trust, or to a workers' state, whether your industry 
is socialized or not, its chimney will emit no smoke 
unless there is coal or naphtha. Austria hr ~ihad 
experiences of this kind: not even Germa "*>^ 
been spared. A weaving mill, even if co, ^. j 
by Kautsky's best methods — if one may assi °™.^ 
anything may be conducted by the met'^j® ™" 
Kautsky aside from his own inkpot — this "^^ .7 
mill will furnish no calico if it is not sup-', 
cotton. But we simultaneously lost hot ° «ir*c- 
kestan and the American fiber. And \ 
have said, we had no fuel. 

Of course blockade and civil 
sequences of the 
sia. But . tjlfif 'rf ', , 
devastations that v 
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American-French blockade, and the bandit raids of 
Kolchak and Denikin, must be ascribed to the in- 
capacity of the economic methods of the Soviets. 

The imperialistic war preceding the revolution, 
with its all-devouring material demands, taxed our 
young industry much more than it did the industry 
of the powerful capitalist countries. Our trans- 
portation suffered particularly. The exploitation 
of railroads was tremendously increased, which 
meant a corresponding increase of depreciation, 
while repairs were limited to the lowest possible 
needs. The inevitable day of collapse was brought 
nearer by the fuel crisis. As we lost, almost at 
the same moment, the Donetz coal, foreign coal and 
the Caucasian naphtha, we had to proceed to the 
use of wood as fuel for transportation. But as the 
stocks of wood on hand were by no means suffi- 
cient, the locomotives had to be fed with freshly 
cut green wood, which had an extremely destructive 
effect on the already considerably run down me- 
chanism of the locomotives. We Uierefore see that 
the chief causes of the decline in transportation 
were before November, 1917. But the causes also 
which are directly or indirectly connected with the 
November Revolution are related to it by political 
bonds and do not in any way touch the Socialist 
methods of economy. 

The influence of political shocks on the economic 
field was of course not limited to problems of trans- 
portation and fuel. If world industry in the last 
decades was transformed more and more into a 
uniform organism, this is all the more true of the 
industry of a single nation. And in addition, war 
and revolution had torn and cut up Russian in- 
dustry in every possible manner. 

The industrial destruction of Poland, of the Bal- 
tic provinces, and later of Petrograd began under 
Czarism, and continued under Kerensky, including 
more and more new regions. 

The endless evacuations, together with the de- 
struction of industry, also involved the destruction 
of transportation. During the civil war, with its 
much-moving fronts, the evacuations assumed a 
feverish and all the more destructive character. 
Each party that temporarily or definitely evacuated 
. oqs, industrial center or another, made every effort 
to render the most important industrial enterprise 
of the r^ion useless for the enemy — all valuable 
machines or at least their most essential parts were 
taken away, together with the technicians and the 
•orkers. The evacuations were followed by 
^*ations, which not infrequently completed the 
f'ion both of the goods transported and the 
wis themselves. Some of the most important 
^1 centers — particularly in Ukraine and the 
.■••equently changed hands. 

while the destruction of the technical 

Subscwas going on to an extent unparalleled 

influx of machines from foreign coun- 

•ly our chief source of supply, had 

aseH. But not only the dead objects 

prodO^_»,^^ TTl$c^n«^,. tracks, fuels 

and raw matetim,. „,...,. , riiiiV-' 

bined blows of lli> ivdt and iiii 





the chief factor of industry, its living creative force, 
the proletariat, suffered not less but rather more. 
The proletariat achieved the November overthrow, 
built up the Soviet apparatus, defended it, waged 
tireless war with the White Guards. The skilled 
workers are, as a rule, also the most advanced. The 
civil war has snatched many tens of thousands of 
the best workers from productive work for long 
periods, besides devouring irrecoverably many 
thousands of lives. The Socialist Revolution has 
imposed the main burden of sacrifices on the van- 
guard of the proletariat, and therefore on industry. 

The chief attention of the Soviet State during the 
two and one half years of its existence has been 
turned to war defences: its best powers and most 
of its resources have been placed at the disposal 
of the front. 

The class war means damage to industry under 
the best circumstances. All the philosophers of the 
class war, long before Kautsky, have pointed out 
this difficulty. In ordinary economic strikes the 
workers consume but do not produce. All the harder 
are the blows dealt to economic life by the class 
war in its sharpest form, that of armed conflict. It 
is plain that civil war cannot in any way be enu- 
merated among Socialistic modes of work. 

The reasons assigned more than suffice to explain 
the difficult economic situation in Soviet Russia. 
No fuel, no metal, no cotton, transportation de- 
stroyed, technical plants not fit for use, living work- 
ing forces scattered all over the country, many of 
them killed at the front— does one need to look 
for further causes for the decline of our industry? 
Far from it. Each of the causes indicated is suf- 
ficient to justify the question: how, under these 
circumstances, is any factory or industrial activity 
possible at all ? 

And yet, this activity continues — ^particularly in 
the form of the war industry, which at present lives 
at the expense of the rest of industry. The Soviet 
power was forced to resurrect this industry, just as 
it resurrected the army, from the debris. The mili- 
tary industry it created under these unheard of dif- 
ficult circumstances has discharged and is discharg- 
ing its task. The Red Army has clothing, shoes, 
guns, machine guns, cannon, cartridges, projectors, 
airplanes, and everything else it needs. 

Hardly did we have a gleam of light, after the 
crushing of Kolchak, Yudenich and Denikin, than 
we approached the question of economic organiza- 
tion in full. And already after three or four 
months of intense work in this field it became im- 
mistakably clear that the Soviet power, in conse- 
quence of its extremely close connection with the 
masses of the people, and of the flexibility of its 
state apparatus and its revolutionary initiative, has 
at its service such sources and methods for the 
rebuilding of its economy as were not at the dis- 
posal of any other state. 

To be sure we were here met by absolutely new 
problems and new difficulties in the field of labor 
organization. The Socialist theory had no ready- 
made answers to these questions, and could not 
have any such. Decisions had to be made as the 
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result of experience, and had to be dieeked up by 
e]q>erience. Kautskyism is a whole generation be* 
hind the gigantic economic problems that are to be 
solved by the Soviet power. In the form of Men- 
sherism it creeps around our feet and opposes the 
practical measures of our economic reconstruction 
with philistine prejudices and an intellectual bu- 
reancratic skepticism. 

In order to initiate the reader in Uie essential 
points of the questions of labor organization, I am 
here inserting my own report at the Third Congress 
of All-Russian Trade Unions. To make my treat- 
ment more comprehensive, the text of the speech 
has been rounded out with rather long extracts from 
my report to the AIl-Russian Congress of Economic 
Soviets, and at the Ninth Convention of the Russian 
Communist Party. 

Comrades! The internal civil war is approach- 
ing its end. On the western front the situation is 
still unclear. It is possible that the Polish bour- 
geoisie may challenge its fate . . . but even if 
this should be the case— we are not seeking this en- 
counter — the war will not require of us the same 
all-devouring exertion of energy which has been 
forced upon us by a simultaneous struggle on four 
fro nts. The terrible pressure of war is weakening. 
-^[The economic needs and problems are more and 
more occupying the foregroimd. History is putting 
us face to face with our principal task— the organi- 
zation of society — every form of society in his- 
tory has heai at bottom a form of labor organi- 
zation. If every previous system of society has 
been an organization of labor in the interests of 
I the minority, enabling this minority to organize its 
/ form of state compulsion over the suppressed ma- 
/ jority of the workers, we are for the first time in 
^iiistory making an attempt to organize labor in 
the interest of the toiling majority itself. This of 
course does not, however, exclude the element of 
force in every possible manifestation, from the 
most gentle to the most severe. The element of 
obligation, of national compulsion, does not only 
make its exit from the stage of history, but on the 
contrary will still have a great role to play in the 
course of a rather extenmd period. 

As a rule man sedcs to avoid work. A love of 
labor is by no means an innate quality: labor is 
brought about by economic pressure and social 
training. In fact one may say that man is a lazy 
animal. It is on this quality of bis that human 
progress is to a considerable d^ree based, for if 
man were not inclined to husband lus forces, to 
seek to obtain as many commodities as possible for 
a small expenditure of energy, we should not have 
had a great development of machines and of social 
culture. From this standpoint therefore man's 
laziness is a progressive force. The old Italian 
Marxist Antonio Labriola wmt so far as to portray 
the man of the future as a "happy and inspired 
idler." But we need not infer from this that the 
party and the trade unions must preach this quality 
in their agitation as a moral duty. By no means. 
We have quite enough of it without preaching it. 
The problem of social organization consists in 



putting this lazineos into definite bounds, in order 
to discipline it, in order to spur man on by ways 
and meant perfected by himself. 

Obligatory Labor 

The key of economy lies in labor power, in 
skilled labor, rudimentary unskilled labor, half 
skilled labor, rough or common labor. The work- 
ing out of means for the proper registration, mobil- 
ization, distribution, productive application, of this 
labor, is the practical solution of the task of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. It is a task for a whole 
epoch, an immense task. Its difficulty is enhanced 
by the fact that the transformation of labor on a 
socialistic basis must be carried out by us while 
in a condition of unparalleled impoverishment, of 
frightful misery. 

The more our machine plant is dmreciating, the 
more unusable our railroads are becomingi the 
smaller will be our prospect of obtaining machin- 
ery in anything like a sufficient quantity from 
abroad, and all the greater becomes the importance 
of the question of living labor power. You might 
think that this labor power is available in great 
quantities. But how shall we obtain access to it? 
We already met with great difficulty when we were 
cleaning up the railroad tracks. It was impossible 
to solve tms question by the hiring of labor power 
in the open market, owing to the present insignifi- 
cant purchasing power of money, and to the al- 
most total lack of manufactured products. The 
need for fuel cannot be even partly satisfied unless 
we have recourse to a hitherto unparalleled appli- 
cation of mass labor in the cutting of wood, the 
digging of peat, and the mining of combustible 
slate. The civil war has damaged the railroad 
trades, the bridges, the station buildings. Tens of 
thousands of hands are necessary to restore order 
in these matters. In order to organize the winning 
of kindling wood and of peat on a large scale, 
dwellings must be provided for the workers, if only 
barracks. And this again will mean a great de- 
mand for labor to be used in building construction. 

Numerous laborers will also be needed for the 
organization of lumbering, rafting, etc. 

Capitalistic industry was provided with labor 
resources to a very great extent in the form of 
extra work done by the peasants. The village, 
oppressed by the poverty of the rural districts, al- 
ways threw its surplus of labor power on the mar- 
ket. The state forced these conditions by demanding 
taxes. The market offered goods to the peasant. 
Now all that is past. The village has obtained 
more land, but the agricultural machines are in- 
sufficient; the land needs labor power; industry 
can at present give practically nothing to the vil- 
lage; the market exerts no great power of attrac- 
tion for the laborers. 

But labor power is more urgently necessary 
than ever. Not only the worker but also the peas- 
ant must give his labor power to the Soviet state 
so that toiling Russia and therefore the toilers 
themselves may not be crushed. The only means 
of assigning the necessary labor power to the eoo- 
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/nomic problems is the introduction of obligatory 
I labor. 

\ The principle of obligatory labor is beyond dis- 
I pute for the Communist: "He who does not work 
^^all not eat." But as all must eat, all must also 
work. Labor duty is set down in our Constitution 
and in the Code of Labor Laws, but it has thus far 
remained a principle only. Its application has al- 
ways been merely fortuitous, partial, sporadic. Only 
now, when we are directly approaching the prob- 
lems of economic reconstruction of the coimtry, 
have the questions of labor duty been brought be- 
fore us with absolute concreteness. The only solu- 
tion of the economic difficulties which is correct 
both in principle and in practice is to regard the 
population of the whole country as a reservoir for 
the necessary labor power — an almost inexhaustible 
source — and to regulate strictly the registration, 
mobilization, and application of this labor. 

How shall we now take up in practice the ob- 
taining of labor power on the basis of obligatory 
labor? 

Hitherto only the military establishment had any 
experience with regard to the registration, mobili- 
zation, formation, and transportation of great mas- 
ses of men. 

These technical devices and methods our military 
establishment inherited in great part from the past. 
In the economic field we have no such heritage, as 
the principle of profit always prevailed in that 
field, and labor power was taken from the market 
into the individual enterprise. It is therefore natur- 
al that we were obliged at least in our first period 
to make use of our military apparatus to the widest 
possible extent in carrying out mobilization for 
labor. 

We created several organs for introducing com- 
pulsory labor, both in the capitals as well as in the 
provincial districts and communes. Committees 
for compulsory labor are already active in our 
country. They are based principally on the cen- 
tral organ and on the local organs of the military 
establishment. Our economic centers — the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, the People's Com- 
missariat for Agriculture, the People's Commissari- 
at for Transportation, and the People's Commis- 
Siariat for Provisions, — are elaborating demands for 
the labor power which they need. The Main Com- 
mittee for Obligatory Labor receives these demands, 
adjusts them with reference to each other, formu- 
lates them in accordance with the local supplies of 
labor power, issues the necessary commissions to 
its local organs, and thus, through these local or- 
gans, • achieves the labor mobilization in question. 
Within the regions, provinces, and districts, the 
local organs carry out this work independently, in 
order to satisfy the local economic needs. 

This whole organization is as yet completed only 
in skeleton outline. It must be considered as still 
very imperfect. But the course we have begun to 
follow is absolutely a correct one. 

If the organization of the new society aims es- 
sentially at a new organization of labor, the organ- 
ization of labor, in turn, consists in a proper exe- 



cution of the universal labor duty. Tliis task can 
by no means be exhausted by merely organizational 
and administrative measures. It embraces also the 
bases of economy and of conduct. It collides with 
tremendous psychology habits and prejudices. The 
carrying out of labor duty presupposes on the one 
hand a vast campaign of education and on the other 
hand the greatest tact in its practical execution. 

The exploitation of the labor power must pro- 
ceed with the utmost possible economy. In labor 
mobilizations we must reckon with the condition of 
the economic and private life of each district, with 
the demands made by the main occupatMQS of the 
local population, i.e., those of agriculturft--.i.We 
must begin as far as possible with the former sui> 
sidiary occupations and avocations of the local 
population. The transportation of mobilized labor 
must be undertaken by the shortest route, i.e., it 
must be assigned to the nearest sections of the labor 
front. The number of mobilized workers must 
correspond to the size of the economic task. Those 
mobilized must be provided promptly with the 
necessary working tools and means of sustenance. 
Those mobilized must be able to convince them- 
selves on the spot that their labor power is being 
applied intelligently and economically and not 
wasted fruitlessly; wherever possible, outright mo- 
bilization must be replaced by a definite labor task, 
i.e., a commune will be assiged the duty of furnish- 
ing a certain number of cords of wood by a certain 
time, or of transporting on wagons to a certain 
railroad station so and so many poods of cast iron. 
In this field the experiences gathered must be stu- 
died with greet care; the economic apparatus must 
be made extremely flexible; much attention must be 
given to local interests and peculiarities. In a 
word, the measures, methods, and organization for 
carrying out the mobilization of labor power must 
be made definite, improved, perfected. Simultane^ 
ously, however, we must make clear to ourselves \ 
once for all the fact that the principle of compul- 
sory labor has just as radically and irrevocably re- 
placed the principle of free employment as the 
socialization of means of production has replaced 
the principle of capitalistic property. 
(To be continued) 
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Military Review 

By Lt.-Col. B, Roustam Bek 



'T*H£RE is no fighting just at preaent anywhere 

in Soviet Russia. 
The Red Army is busy with the reorganization 
of the newly liberated regions as well as with the 
regrouping of its forces in order to be fully pre- 
pared for any undesirable surprises. 

The Soviet Government, meanwhile, does not 
consider present conditions, which are unsettled and 
dangerous from a strategical point of view, satis- 
factory. It wants a firm and lasting peace with 
the rest of the world, but unfortunately such a 
peace is not wanted either in Paris or in London; 
and therefore the Soviet Government, confronted 
with an enormous economic problem, is obliged 
to keep along the boundaries of the republic a 
huge military force, even stronger than before, to 
the moment of the cessation of hostilities. 

We must not overlook the fact that since the 
industrial region of the Donetz Basin is not in any 
danger of attack by the enemy, thanks to the favor- 
able situation in the Caucasus and Armenia, the 
m^al industries and the coal mines of that r^ion 
are in full progress of development; and this re- 
quired a great number of experienced workers the 
majority of whom were with the Red Army far 
away in the battlefield. It was not an easy task 
for the Soviet War Office to get these men back to 
their productive industrial work, and in the mean- 
time replace them with a fresh well-trained element 
recruited from the new Russian generation. 

This grave task is being successfully accom- 
plished, thanks to the genuine ability of the Soviet 
administration in accordance with Trotsky's ex- 
traordinary plan. This pUm was based on the prin- 
ciple of decreasing the number of men in the army, 
but at the same time increasing their fighting ability. 
The system of general education in Russia, intro- 
duced by the Soviet Government, together with 
universal military training on the basis of an en- 
tirely new type of military morale which is possi- 
ble only in a proletarian state made it possible for 
the Soviets to succeed in solving what seemed like 
impossible problems. 

For many reasons it would be unwise at the pres- 
ent moment to even try to guess how such a process 
is being carried on in Soviet Russia, but one thing 
can be firmly stated and without any hesitation, that 
the military correspondents of the capitalistic press 
who recently spread news about the alleged de- 
mobilization of a part of the Red Army, thus try- 
ing to impress public opinion with the possible 
weakening of the Soviet military force, are far from 
being correct. 

As far as I can see, studying the strategical sit- 
uation of the Soviet Republic, it has never been 
in such a favorable position as it is at present. 
The strategical bases of the silent fronts, those of 
Poland, Rumania, the Caucasus, Turkestan, and the 
Far East, are splendidly organized and completed 



with a number of intermediary bases of supply 
which have to play such an important part due to 
the lack of railway communication in Russia. The 
presence of a strong and responsible government 
which gradually and obstinately is carrying out the 
determined policy of the Congress of Soviets by 
means of a devoted and uncorrupt administration, 
greatly supports the military leaders of the coun- 
try. Thanlu to the fact that the Red Army is far 
from being only a fighting body isolated from the 
rest of the population of the Soviet Republic, but 
on the contrary, is boimd to them by common poli- 
tical and economic interests and in close touch 
with all that happens at home through an extremely 
efficient news organization known as Rosta, it loses 
the specific military character of all existing capi- 
talistic armies in the world. Therefore, the so- 
called demobilization of the Red Army cannot be 
interpreted as "demobilization" in the sense in 
which western military experts imderstand such a 
process. The secret of the strength of the Red Army 
lies in the fact that even when demobilized its tac- 
tical units still remain intact, the fighting bodies 
fully eauipped and officered, always ready to start 
to the front when ordered to the support of their 
comrades on the battlefield. 

Therefore, it is foolish to believe that the Rus- 
sian Soviet Array, victorious after three years of 
constant fighting, suddenly is beginning to demobil- 
ize its forces at the moment when a new dangerous 
plot is on foot among the leaders of the capital- 
istic enemies of the proletarian republic of Russia. 
Had such "demobilization" taken place in reality. 
Comrade Trotsky never would have been able to say 
to Louise Bryant the following significant words, 
which I read in the San Francisco Call of December 
22, 1920: "We want peace," said TroUky, "but we 
are going to hit back if we are attacked." 

If Paris and London are basing their newly de- 
signed strategical plan of campaign against Soviet 
Russia on this imaginary demobilization of the Red 
Army there is no doubt that their plan will fail 
again. According to news from Paris, Rumania is 
mobilizing its army, and by the order of the king, 
the classes of 1913, 1914, and 1915 are being 
called to the colors. The Rumanian railways are 
also militarized, which means that the state is un- 
dertaking some definite steps for a determined cam- 
paign. It is said that a clash between the Soviet 
Government and Rumania is expected in the spring 
over the possession of Bessarabia. This unpro- 
voked military movement on the part of Rumania 
greatly surprised the Soviet Government which, as 
late as December 29, categorically denied any ag- 
gressive intention against Rumania. 

The presence of very strong forces of the Red 
Army in Podolia, namely in the region be- 
tween Kamenetz-Podolsk and Yampol, where the 
Dniester serves at the border of North Bessarabia 
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occupied by the Rumanians, is an absolutely nor- 
mal thin^, and in no case can it be interpreted as 
a concentration of the Reds against Rumania. This 
part of the western front of the Soviet Government 
represents the extreme left wing of the Russian 
front of the Polish battleline, and is of great stra- 
tegical significance for the Russians, especially in 
the presence of possible new conflict with the im- 
perialistic shliakhta. Therefore the two notes 
which the Rumanian Government sent to Moscow at 
the end of last December, objecting to the concen- 
tration of the Red troops on the northern Rumanian 
frontier, was a baseless complaint of Rumania and 
can be considered only as a pretext for the mobili- 
zation which was secretly in progress in Rumania 
for a long time, and which can not be camouflaged 
any longer. 

Therefore, there is nothing surprising if, in re- 
ply to this Rumanian movement, the Red Field Staff 
of the Soviet Army, as it was stated in a dispatch 
to The New York Times of January 3, 1921, from 
Paris, had sent to the Dniester front "six new divi- 
sions" and if "the cavalry of General Budenny 
is concentrated in the r^ion of Moghilev, a town 
on the Dniester between Kamenetz and Yampol in 
Podolia. 

In reality, even if this is true, such a regrouping 
of the Red Army can scarcely be considered a de- 
liberate concentration of the Russian forces against 
Rumania, because a part of the Red infantry and 
almost all of Budenny's cavalry, after the armistice 
was signed with Poland, were ordered to proceed 
to Crimea against Wrangel. 

It is quite statural that once these troops had 
accomplished their task their presence in Crimea 
was no longer necessary and finally they had to re- 
turn in order to reoccupy their original position 
on the Polish battlefront, namely, on the left wing. 
Thanks to the geographical situation of Bessarabia, 
annexed by the Rumfanians, the latter is automatic- 
ally outflanked by the left wing of the Red Army, 
for which the Polish command is entirely re- 
sponsible, because it was unable to force the Rus- 
sians back farther east in Podolia, thus straighten- 
ing the Bessarabian frontier line, and thereby im- 
proving the strategical situation of Rumania. More- 
over, the internal state of affairs in Bessarabia is 
of a very gloomy character. That flat country, 
situated between the riv«rs Prut and Dniester, and 
on the southeast bounded by the Black Sea, is pop- 
ulated by 2,000,000 people, mostly Moldavians and 
Jews. As far as I am informed, from very reliable 
sources, the Rumanian Government is having a 
hard time with this newly annexed province, and 
several suggestions were offered in the Rumanian 
Parliament to return Bessarabia to Russia, first, 
in order to get rid of the Jews whom, as it is well- 
known, the Rumanians hate, and secondly, to re- 
store the former frontier with Russia which is stra- 
tegically less dangerous than the present frontier. 
The Soviets, on the other hand, do not at all want 
to annex Bessarabia by force. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready to recognize an independent Bessa- 
rabian Republic, and this is perfectly well-known 



to its population. There cannot be any doubt that 
all of the original population of that ptart of the 
"Rumanian Empire" is in full sympathy with the 
Bolsheviki. 

The situation is aggravated by the fact that dur- 
ing the Peace Conference the American delegates 
opposed giving Bessarabia to Rumania, but the 
latter occupied it, nevertheless. The Allies also 
hesitated to recognize the province annexed from 
Russia as Rumanian territory, as they were con- 
fronted by a most energetic protest from the Rus- 
sian reactionary leaders, who plan to restore a great 
imperialistic Russia, but the Polish campaign, which 
was already in project, forced them to decide the 
contrary, thanks to purely strategical combinations. 

Riuiania, it was believed, would cooperate with 
the Polish shliakhta and Wrangel and was to at- 
^ck the Red Army in the rear in case of its inva- 
sion of Galicia. Several months after the with- 
drawal of the Americans from the Peace Confer- 
ence, France and Italy signed an agreemait with 
Rumania, under which that country annexed Bes- 
sarabia. In spite of the fact that the Rumanian 
Government was obliged by that agreement to fight 
the Bolsheviki in case the Polish army suffered 
serious defeat, Rumania was unable to fulfill her 
obligations to the Allies, partly due to the uncer- 
tain internal political conditions, partly due to fear 
of the titanic strength of the Soviet Army which 
defeated the Polish legions and pursued them as far 
as Warsaw. When the collapse of the Bolshevik 
pursuit took place, the Rumanian Government still 
hesitated, due to the growing Hungarian army, and 
the outbreak of the Bolshevik movement in Bul- 
garia. Then the collapse of the Wrangel adven- 
ture took place which complicated the general sit- 
uation. From a purely military standpoint it is 
an absolute absurdity to believe that Rumania can 
meet the Soviet Army alone, which in the course 
of a very few c^iys can very easily invade Bessa- 
rabia and push the enemy back behind its original 
boundary, namely, on the western banks of Prut. 
The Rumanians can attack Soviet Russia only in 
coalition with Poland, and possibly with Yugo- 
slavia. Therefore, the sudden mobilization of the 
Rumanian army may be considered a movement 
which has close connection with the one existing in 
imperialistic Poland, which is remarkably well 
camouflaged by the peace n^otiations at Riga, and 
it must be taken with serious consideration. 

In one of my former articles I foresaw the pos- 
sible combination of the smaller states of Europe 
which the imperialistic coalition may send against 
Soviet Russia, and I expressed the personal view 
that I am expecting a new armed conflict in Eu- 
rope with the coming of spring. 

Now, without surprise I notice that the capitalis- 
tic press of England, France, and America is grad- 
ually preparing public opinion for the possibility 
of approaching danger. 

Naturally, as is the rule of the western military 
experts, they are predicting that it is the Bolsheviki 
who will attack their neighbors. 

Walter Duranty, for instance, in the New York 
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Titnes of January 4, in the most outrageous man- 
ner, states: "Drive by Red Army Believed Inmii- 
nent". "The war party has got control at Moscow," 
he aays, "and it is only a matter of days, perhaps 
hours, before a huge Red drive is launched against 
the Baltic States." (?) 

That is the substance of information which 
reaches Mr. Duranty "from an authoritative 
source." 

Mr. Duranty's accuracy in forecasting events we 
have fortunately had an opportunity to appreciate 
in the past, but in the present case he is going far 
beyond the limits of probability, even for him. 
Soviet Russia is formally at peace with all the Bal- 
tic republics, which are glad to be able to do busi- 
ness with Moscow, and have already entered into a 
period of economic reconstruction. 

The Esthonians, Letts, and Lithuanians are abso- 
lutely sure of the fact that Soviet Russia has no 
idea of invasion or annexation, and if Mr. Dur- 
anty noticed that a certain movement is growing in 
the respective states, that movement has nothing to 
do with the military plans of the Soviet Republic; 
it is growing from within, in the Baltic states and 
sooner or later must break out in the form of 
revolution. Only a blind man can deny the fact 
t)iat the time is at hand for these newly created 
republics to become Soviet republics, and that this 
wUl certainly be accomplished by a Red Army, but 
not by the Russian Red Army. Does Mr. Duranty 
suppose that the Letts who formed the nucleus of 
the Red forces in Petrograd and in Moscow are not 
capable of forming their own Red army in their 



own country? I think that this military prophet 
who on so many occasions foretold the fall of 
Lenin and Trotsky, the victorious entry into Mos- 
cow of Kolchak, Denikin, and Wrangel, the cap- 
ture of Petrograd by Yudenich, and the complet* 
dismemberment of Turkey, in spite of the very in- 
structive example of Armenia, is now once more 
wrong in his judgment, trying as he always has in 
his capacity as an Allied advocate, to mislead the 
Americans by means of his awkwardly constructed 
lies. How can I term otherwise than as a lie the 
statement, for instance, that Trotsky "agreed to 
unleash the Red Army on a new campaign of con- 
quest." "Esthonia and Latvia are threatened first," 
says Mr. Duranty, "but the attacks will be con- 
tinued until Poland and Lithuania accept the rule 
of the Bolsheviki." 

Armenia, for instance, became Soviet, let Mr. 
Duranty realize, not because the Bolsheviki at- 
tacked her, but because the Allies forced the Ar- 
menian people to fight the Bolsheviki. The same 
has taken place in Azerbaijan and may in Georgia. 
We may witness a similar movement in Rumania, in 
Poland, and in Lithuania, and in all these coun- 
tries where the bourgeoisie is trying to save its 
existence, terrorizing the population by means of 
Allied arms given to the ruling minority, bribed 
by imperialbtic gold, who are leading their so- 
called standing armies by means of the While Ter- 
ror known to the world under the name of imperi- 
albtic discipline against the Bolsheviki, for the 
sake of "demoracy". 



Collapse and Construction in Russia 



By Dr. Alfons Goldschhidt 
{Second and Last Instalment) 



III 

RECONSTRUCTION 

The November Revolution came. It had to come. 
Revolution, a regulated, summarizing revolution, 
had to come; a revolution that would unify what 
was pursuing divergent ends, as well as activities 
that were overlapping or sporadic in the system 
of committees and controls. The worker from the 
first period of the Bolshevik rule showed clearly 
that tnis task had been fully grasped. 

The drawing power, the concentrating power, the 
absorbing power of the new authority was not at 
once understood by the so-called intelligentsia. 
The sabotage that had already begun during the 
Kerensky period assumed ^gravated forms. The 
employes of the Moscow Municipal administration, 
for instance, declared that they would only go to 
work after the driving out of die Bolsheviki. The 
sabotage of these employes lasted from three to 
four months. Then it was over. 

At the beginning of December, 1917, the nation- 
alization of the banks was suddenly declared. There 
had been no preparation, no preliminary organiza- 
tion. One fine day the troops occupied the bank 



buildings and ordered the bank clerks to remain 
at their work. We shall take this up again in an- 
other chapter of this book. Now sabotage was 
practiced even by the bank employes. This sabo- 
tage lasted from four to five months. But then 
it too was over. 

The nationalization of the banks was a radical 
measure in order to attach all activities and indus- 
tries to a single central apparatus, with the aid 
of regulations as to bank checks (registration of 
checks and indication of purpose), with the aid 
of approved imposts issued by the factory com- 
mittees and the local Soviets, and also with the aid 
of the limitations of imposts, etc. 

At first there was considerable confusion. Cor- 
ruption sucked its way into the banking mechan- 
ism, approved checks were fraudulantly assigned 
by some factory owners to other factory owners. 
Demands were forged. After this experience, con- 
trol committees were installed in the factories, 
whose task it was to undertake an inventory, to 
audit accounts, to go through the pay rolls. This 
was the b^inning of a production budget which 
will be further discussed in this book. 
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There were now three authorities in the factory: 
the factory committee, the control committee, and 
the management, which, to be sure, were frequently 
or partially fused in personal union. 

The Soviet Government did not intend a hasty 
nationalization, in fact it advocated a nationaliza- 
tion that would proceed with the maturity of the 
situation. But it was forced against its will to under- 
take certain nationalizations. Problems were forced 
upon the central administration, and a unification 
of all activities was demanded by evolution. 

During this period some nationalizations were 
undertaken for punitive reasons. For example, the 
Konovalov textile factory was nationalized. Kono- 
volov was the Minister of Commerce under Keren- 
sky. Besides, the manufactories of the former min- 
ister Smirnov were nationalized, and the directing 
body of this factory consisted of workers and engi- 
neers after the nationalization, to be sure, without 
fixed or determined relations. The composition of 
the body depended on the presence of men of abil- 
ity; some quite usable engineering directors also 
came to Konovalov. 

Although at first only individual and punitive 
nationalizations were undertaken, the installation 
of the control commissions was already the begin- 
ning of a general nationalization process. For one 
of the chief factors of nationalization is the pro- 
duction budget. The control committees performed 
an enormous task, a task of deliverance. They suc- 
ceeded in keeping up Russian industry until the 
moment of a more radical nationalization, but cut- 
ting off the financial capital of industry from 
possibilities of flight. They did not always suc- 
ceed in this, but they succeeded to such an extent 
that we may speak of a veritable activity of re- 
demption in this connection. 

But the struggle between the industrial employes 
(clerical forces) and the workers continued 
throughout most of the year 1918. Not until Sep- 
tember, 1918, were the organizations of these em- 
ployes dissolved and their members brought into 
the trade unions. The employes were assigned to 
the trade unions. The factory physicians also had 
to be members of the trade unions. The phy- 
sician of the textile factory, for instance, was a 
member of the textile union (now, on the other 
hand, he is a member of the sanitary union). 

The struggle with the Engineering Society was 
also not yet over. The above-mentioned resolution 
had been a decision for reservation, not a decision 
to adapt oneself to the situation. The consequence 
was a considerable drop in the incomes of the 
engineers. In May, 1918, there were still engi- 
neers who had not succeeded in raising their in- 
comes above the average for 1917. 

In spite of the severity of the conflict, the unions 
protected the engineers because they recognized how 
indispensable the engineers were. They obtained 
the right to form engineers' sections in the trade 
unions, by which all special questions peculiar to 
this calling were discussed. The All-Russian Or- 
ganization was formed for the treatment of tech- 
nical scientific problems, which was composed of 



representatives of these engineers' sections. This 
organization remained in existence. It is particu- 
larly thorough in the metal industries, in which 
engineers, by the way, have made up for some of 
their previous neglect. Their influence in this in- 
dustry is strong. In other industrial unions it is 
weak because the latent sabotage has there not yet 
been overcome. 

The new centralization, which alone could save 
Russia, deprived as it was of its important border 
resources, but which was sabotaged by the intel- 
ligentsia and in addition had to struggle against 
inability, phrase-making and crookedness of every 
kind, was aided by Germany. The German bour- 
geoisie in June, 1919, attempted to limit, put an 
end to, the Russian nationalization. The German 
bourgeoisie wanted to have its private interests in 
Russia. This also meant saving those Russian pri- 
vate industrial interests which bore German firm 
names. For a sort of firm name swindle, a straw- 
man process, a buying up of puppets for purposes 
of fraud, has already become very frequent. 

A decree for nationalization, a measure for a 
complete nation-wide nationalization was what was 
needed. It was almost forced by the necessities of 
development. But the German bourgeois efforts, 
the German efforts to rescue German financial capi- 
tal, accelerated this unification. The famous de- 
cree for nationalization of all the Russian indus- 
tries, the decree of July 28, 1918, was the answer 
to these efforts, and was simultaneously the reali- 
zation in advance of this necessity. This decree 
forced the directors of the stock companies to re- 
main with the undertakings, make them tax free, 
but forbade them to withdraw any capital from 
the companies. They were therefore bound to draw 
up an initial balance-sheet for nationalization, and 
forbidden to sell the factories. The decree applied 
to all stock companies having a capital of more 
than one million rubies. The problem became 
clearer and clearer, the process of unification easier, 
the nationalization and centralization more and 
more automatic. Occasional nationalization, puni- 
tive nationalization, the stage of waiting for the 
process to maturity, were now passed, and there 
was substituted a planful nationalization. The So- 
cialist nationalization, a nationalization with a cen- 
tralistic purpose, but with a new centralistic pur- 
pose, lie former confusing nationalization, the 
locally scattered nationalization, had passed over 
into a nationalization of the main branches of pro- 
duction, at first only of the main industries in the 
main branches, the object being to stretch out 
one's arms, to make the trustification comprehen- 
sive. In other words, the expropriation of the 
means of production, the rule of the proletariat 
over the means of production was being carried 
out. 

Already the first All-Russian Congress of Eco- 
nomic Soviets decided: 

"In the domain of the organization of produc- 
tion a final nationalization is necessary. It is neces- 
sary to pass on from a nationalization of a few en- 
terprises (thus far only 304) to a consirtent na- 
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tionalization of industry as a whole. This nation- 
alization must not be a merely occasional national- 
ization, and must be ordered only by the Supreme 
Council of National Economy or by the Council of 
People's Commissars, with the approval of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy." This was 
an essential difference between mere nationaliza- 
tion and centralization; it meant a carrying out of 
nationalization by the new centralization. 

The Second All-Russian Congress of Economic 
Soviets (1919) already observed that "at present 
the nationalization of industry has been essentially 
completed," and established measures "for the pur- 
pose of further organization of production, of regis- 
tration, and of industrial supply." 

"The fundamental question of economic life," 
we read in the resolutions of this Congress, is the 
question of unifying the national economy, both 
rural and urban, and developing the productive 
forces in the field of the industries providing raw 
materials, as well as those working tnem, and also 
in agriculture." The matter had therefore already 
progressed to the point where it was possible to set 
up a unified economic plan. We here clearly see 
the relation of centralization to purposefulness 
and it may be observed that the development took 
the following course: first there was a period of 
distress in production and distribution, then a 
forced nationalization, then a centralization for 
abolishing the distress in production and distribu- 
tion, with the aid of nationalization. This line is 
followed in a single and unbroken course. 

It is only logical, only self-evident, that the deci- 
sion of the lliird All-Russian Congress of Eco- 
nomic Soviets should begin with the following 
words: 

"The centralization of the administration of na- 
tional economy is the surest means in the hands 
of the victorious proletariat for the swiftest pos- 
sible development of the productive forces of the ' 
country. It is likewise the necessary prerequisite 
for a Socialist reconstruction of the national eco- 
nomy, and for drawing the smaller enterprises into 
the unification of economy. Centralization is the 
only means of preventing a scattering of the na- 
tional economy." 

Immediately after that, the necessity of an aux- 
iliary decentralization became the subject of dis- 
cussion, a problem that will occupy us later. In 
this chapter we had first to discuss the necessity of 
centralization, as a revolutionary necessity, as an 
obligation of the proletariat, if the latter was to 
carry out its redeeming function. 

The period of local nationalization had thus been 
overcome. The autonomy of nationalization was 
hostile to the revolution, much as it may have aided 
the revolution and made it possible. It was neces- 
sary for the revolution at one time. Later arose 
the question of recovering these self-determining 
powers, of preserving them, of reestablishing them. 
Centralization and individual unit determination, 
these are the two poles of the modem economic 
revolution. 

The Frendi Revolution, at a proletarian revolu- 



tion, went to pieces owing to the weakness of the 
central authority, the impossibility of uniting or 
securing a common effort on the part of all the 
cells. There was, as a matter of fact, no possibil- 
ity as yet of a proletarian revolution. It was only 
a relaxation of what had been rigid, a birth of 
bourgeois spirit. The Russian Revolution was 
faced with other difficulties. It had to unite the 
scattered bourgeois remnants. It was obliged to 
secure union. The French Revolution had to dis- 
solve, to split up. 

We must note this: the evolution was, so to say, 
more conscious of revolution than the leaders of 
the revolution. Many managers cast aside the guid- 
ing rope, deserted the helm, paid no more wages, 
left the factory. The complaining workers called 
upon the local Soviet, which was asked to national- 
ize and provide financing. This resulted in a con- 
fusion, a lack of unity which was contrary to the 
essence of this revolution. This revolution was at 
first nothing more than a hasty expansion of capi- 
talistic forms of administration, with a socialistic 
tendency. 

After that decree a systematic nationalization be- 
gan, a trustification by the application of central- 
ized power was imdertaken. For example, all great 
machine building industries in the Moscow, Nizhni- 
Novogorod, Kolomna regions were centralized by 
trustification. (Gomza — G-O-M-Za — "Nationsd 
United Machine Construction Works.") 

The thing was not accomplished at a single 
stroke, but it was accomplished quickly. The first 
administration of this trust was a pure workers' 
administration, with a few engineers aiding. The 
chairman was a worker, Chubar, a member of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy. He did all 
business with that as his sole source of power. The 
trust was placed under the Metal Section of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy (the or- 
ganization of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy will be described later). 

The second nationalized contraction was the Vol- 
ga-Kama Trust (chemical industry). There were 
placed in it chiefly the enterprises of the firm of 
Usbkov. The chairman was a director of the capi- 
talistic Ushkov company, an old revolutionist of 
1905, not a Communist. The Supreme Council of 
National Economy sent Bogdanov (now President 
of the Armament Industry) as a delegate to the ad- 
ministration). In addition to the representative of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy, all the 
members of the administration were elected by the 
workers, including Ushkov, and they were con- 
firmed by the trade unions after their election by 
the workers. Here began the influence of the trade 
unions on the economic organization. This influ- 
ence is today of decisive nature. But these are 
questions of organization that cannot be discussed 
in this place. 

Further, the great labor factories, whose trusti- 
fication had already been prepared by private capi- 
tal, were nationalized and combined. The admin- 
istration was as follows: three representatives of the 
workers, three repretentativw of the engineers mi 
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tcchnologista, three representatives of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy. 

There were all sorts of nationalizations which 
were really not nationalizations in purpose. A 
number of factory owners demanded nationaliza- 
tion in order to get raw materials, fuel, etc. For 
the delivery of raw materials and fuels was already 
in the hands of central bodies. These manufactur- 
ers had no idea however of actually delivering any 
finished products. They were perfectly willing, 
hoping that the Bolsheviki would some day be eli- 
minated, to be served by them, but they had no 
thought of themselves serving. They obtained per- 
mission for new constructions, extensions, trans- 
fers of machinery. Their object was to obtain in- 
stallations by the use of which they could fight 
down competition after the fall of the Soviet power. 
It is self-evident that this period was simply a 
period of general profiteering. 

In November, 1918, a great textile trust was or- 
ganized (Centro-Textile). These were the begin- 
nings of a new system. Now the advances were 
very fast. By the end of 1919 the nationalization 
of Russian industry, the centralization of produc- 
tion as well as its distribution, had been carried 
out. That is a condition that can no longer be 
changed. The centralizing power is so great, the 
fact of centralization so impregnable, that it must 
be recognized willy-nilly. You cannot change the 
situation. 

What was the origin of and what is therefore, 
the Russian economic revolution, as far as we have 
pursued it? 

It is a continuation, accelerated by the war, of 
the great economic crisis of Russia. It was accel- 
erated and hastened by the war, by the devastations 
and destructions of resources by the war. The 
November Revolution was the consolidation and 
the continuation of an already present condition. 
It simply drew the inferences from this condition. 

What were these consequences? A gathering to- 
gether of all productive forces, with the aid of the 
liberated proletariat, an elimination of the depreci- 
ated money system, an expropriation of the means 
of production. 

After many delays, it was a swift expansion of 
the forms of administration that had been created 
in peace and in war by private economy and by the 
old state, with the assistance of ever more rigid 
centralization, and with the aid of individual unit 
forces, that is, the workers, engineers, etc., in the 
industries. 

It was the beginning of socialistic economy, made 
possible by the Communist Party of Russia. 

The problem of the Russian Revolution is there- 
fore a production problem and the production pro- 
blem is a problem of organization. The produc- 
tion problem being a problem of organization (de- 
centralization up to the point of an actual self- 
determination by each cell is also a problem of 
organization), this book will occupy itself essen- 
tially with the organization of Soviet Russian eco- 
nomy, and particularly with the organization of 
Soviet Russian industrial economy. 



But let us say at once: organization arises from 
mechemical and organic causes. At any rate, organ- 
ization is the executor of an unheard of elemental 
force, which is simply moving towards order. An 
elemental force that will adjust all economic human 
handiwork, all the mobilizations achieved by human 
power, so that an organic whole will be produced. 

Crbis may possibly arise in the course of this 
process. But it is to be hoped, possibly even to 
be proved, that these crises will be eliminated by 
the elemental force of which mention has been 
made. The profundity of Communism lies, to my 
opinion, right here. 

If you understand the Russian economic revolu- 
tion, you must recognize not only its inevitability, 
but also its rigidly consistent course. You must 
furthermore recognize that the economic organiza- 
tion that is to be described is not an outline im- 
posed from above, but nothing more than a means 
of order created by that elemental force itself. Or- 
ganization is the revolution. It is the revolution to 
the point of its own self-destruction, to the point of 
that absence of organization which is the final 
form of the organization of economy. 



GREETINGS TO A REBORN UKRAINE 
By Leon Trotsky 

Ukraine has suffered severely from the imperial- 
ist war and from the countless changes of regimes. 
Its industry is ruined, its life is shaken. It will 
take long to heal the wounds. Nevertheless it may 
be said even now that the turning point has been 
reached. Ukraine is recovering, its industry, its 
life is on the upgrade. 

The village is improving. The poor peasantry 
are uniting in Committees of the Poor, they are 
becoming the masters of their own destiny. The 
Soviet Government is getting firm support in the 
country. 

Grain deliveries are being fully and regularly 
carried out creating a basis for the regenerated 
industries of the country. 

The devastated, depopulated basin of the Donetz 
is being restored. The output of coal is increas- 
ing. All the indications are that the Donetz Basin 
will again become the bunker not only of Ukraine, 
but of the whole of the Soviet Republic. 

In consequence of the Committees of the Poor 
the Petlura and other bands are losing ground in 
the country. 

The working population of Ukrane is becoming 
more and more infused with the consciousness that 
the industries and transport must be regenerated. 
The productivity of labor is increasing. The work- 
ing population which has suffered in succession 
from the Rada, the German oppression, Skoropad- 
sky, Petlura and the French is now desirous of es- 
tablishing a firm Soviet order. As soon as Wrangel 
is done with, Ukraine will devote all its energy to 
free and brotherly work. 

The body of Ukraine is covered with severe 
wounds, but the turning point has been reached 
already. The process of recovery has already set in. 

Greetings to a reborn Ukraine! 
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The Finnish Treaty 



[From the "Manchester Guardian" of December 8 we take the following description of the Fin^ 
nish Treaty, with the accompanying map.] 



The preamble having established the fact that "Russia 
has recognized Finland as an independent and sovereign 
slate within the frontiers of the Grand Duchy of Finland," 
the first three articles are devoted to a detailed delimina- 
tion of these frontiers. They follow in essentials the old 
boundary lines. But Russia cedes to Finland "the terri- 
tory of Pechenga" (art. 4), along with the coast and 
the territorial waters belonging to it, "for all time in full 
sovereignty." Finland undertakes not to establish naval 
bases on its coastal territory at the Arctic Ocean, or to 
maintain in those waters armed vessels with a displacement 
exceeding 400 tons each. 

"niie Russian State and Russian citizens are guaranteed 
free right of transit through the Pechenga territory to 
Norway and back therefrom" (art 8). (^ods in transit 
win be exempted of all inspection or charges. 



Aie^tandrevj 




Mcp to indicate boundaries of Finland and Russian territory 
ceded to Finland. 

By article 10 Finland undertakes to withdraw its forces 
"from the communes of Repola and Porajarvi. These will 
be reunited with the Russian State and incorporated with 
the territory of Eastern Karelia, to be formed, on the basis 
of national self-determination, by the Karelian populations 
in the Archangel and Olonets provinces." (This solu- 
tion apparently is based on the principle of "personal 
nationality.") 

"The contracting powers will severally support the prin- 
ciple of the neutralization of the Gulf of Finland and of 
the whole Baltic Sea, and will cooperate towards its reali- 
zation" (art 2). The following article enumerates a num- 
ber of minor islands which are to be neutralized in a mili- 
tary aoiae in the Gulf of Finland. And according to art. 



14 "Finland shall take measures, immediately after the 
coming into force of the Treaty of Peace, for the military 
neutralization of Hogland, with international guarantee. 
. . . Russia pledges herself to give support in obtaining 
that international guarantee." 

By article 16 "the contracting parties undertake not to 
maintain military establishments, for offensive purposes, on 
Lake Ladoga and its banks, nor on the rivers and canals 
debouching into Lake Ladoga, nor on the River Neva, as 
far as the Ivanovska falls. . . . They further undertake, 
in the event of the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic Sea be- 
coming neutralized, to extend the system also to Lake 
Ladoga." 

The very liberal economic provisions of the treaty go a 
long way towards the establishment of free intercourse and 
economic cooperation between the two countries. By article 
17, for instance, "Russia pledges itself to allow to Finnish 
merchantmen unimpeded navigation on the Neva between 
the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga, on the same con- 
ditions as obtain for Russian vessels. Finnish vessels may 
not, however, carry war material or military requisites." 

Special agreements are foreshadowed for the regulation 
of passport and customs matters, of traffic, of fishing, &c. 

Article 22 lays down that "property of the Russian State 
and its establishments in Finland passes, without compen- 
sation, into the possession of the Finnish State. In the same 
way property of the Finnish State and its establishments 
in Russia passes without compensation to the Russian 
State." 

*The contracting powers mutually forego all claims to 
compensation for war expenditure. Finland will bear no 
share of the expenditure incurred by Russia for the pur- 
poses of the worid war, 1914-1918." (Article 24.) 

"Neither of the contracting powers is under a liability 
to be held responsible for the other's public debts and other 
obligations." (Article 25.) "The debts and other liabili- 
ties of the Russian State and its establishments towards the 
Finnish State and the Bank of Finland, and the debts and 
other liabilities of the Finnish State and its establishments 
towards the Russian State and its establishments, shall be 
regarded as liquidated on both sides." (Article 26.) 

A special committee is to be set up at once to draw up 
proposals for the immediate resumption of trade relations, 
as well as for a commercial treaty. (Article 31.) In the 
meanwhile certain preliminary principles are laid down. 
Among them, that the "imposition of import, export, and 
transport restrictions will be reciprocally permitted only 
in pursuance of legislation concerning public safety, sani- 
tation, the control of spirits and of the internal food 
supply." The contracting parties "reserve to themselves 
the right to monopolize various branches of commerce and 
industry." The subsequent arrangements are to be gov- 
erned,_ in general, by the "most favored nation" principle. 
"Finnish natural and industrial products exported to Russia 
will be exempt of all customs and other import duties." 
(Article 32.) 

Article 33 provides for direct goods and passenger traf- 
fic on the railways, while article 34 recognizes to Russia 
the exclusive use, until 1916, of a number of telegraphic 
lines running across Finland. 

After a number of other provisions relating to the ex- 
change of prisoners, &c., the treaty establishes a joint 
authority which shall direct the execution of its clauses, 
and which shall seemingly have power to deal also with 
"matters of urgency" not necessarily included in the pres- 
ent agreement. The decisions of the committee and of the 
special sub-committees it may appoint shall be taken by a 
majority of votes. If in a question submitted to a plenary 
session of the committee an equal number of votes shall be 
cast on each side, the matter shall be referred to th* gov- 
ernments for decision. 
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rHE poem, "Death by the Kremlin Wall, to 
John Reed," which was printed on one of the 
editorial pages of SOVIET RUSSIA in the issue of 
January 1, was not accompanied by the name of 
its author. For this omission we present our re- 
grets to the latter, Mr. Joseph Koven, and assure 
him the omission was not intentional. 
» • • 

ON THE last day of the old year France sent 
a threatening note to Germany, charging that 
country with deliberate failure to carry out her 
disarmament pledges. On January 19, according 
to Lincoln Eyre's January 5 message from Paris to 
the New York World (printed January 6), the pre- 
miers of all die Allied governments are to convene 
in Paris in order to determine what will be their 
attitude with regard to the German reply to this 
note, which is now in the hands of all the Allied 
governments. Mr. Eyre suggests that in spite of 
former frictions between the governments of Great 
Britain and France on the subject of France's treat- 
ment of Germany, a common ground has been found 
between the two countries for a new basis of con- 
ciliation with Germany, for he believes that before 
the premiers meet the representatives of Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Japan, there is to be another, quite differ- 
ent conference at Paris, one far more important than 
the formal consideration of Germany's reply to the 
recriminations recently addressed to her by France. 
This conference is to be an "informal" conversation 
between Raiberti, die French Minister of War, and 
Winston Churchill, British Minister of War. Mr. 
Eyre can put his surmise very well in his own 
words: 

"I learn on high diplomatic authority that Minister 
Churchill is coming to urge upon the French Government 
a project he has long cherished— namely, to use Germany 
against the Bolshevists. He hopes to advance this pro- 
ject not only with the French War Office, but also with 
Marshal Pilsudski, Ojief of the Polish state, should Pilsud- 
ski arrive here in the near future, as he is expected to do. 
"It is understood that he will lay stress on the perils 
in prospect for Poland and the other Russian border states, 
from an offensive by the Red Army in the spring. Taking 
this much heralded menace as a text, the British War 
Minister is expected, according to advices received here, 
to urge that Germany be made a second line of defense 
against Bolshevist advances. 

"Adoption of any such measure would entail postpone- 
ment nf the plan for German disarmament, and for the 
maintenance under arms of the Einwohnerwehr, or Ger- 



man communal guards. Thia is an ment ial part of the 
Churchill scheme." 

For a moment the reader will be tempted to re- 
flect on the volimie of abuse that issued forth from 
all the Allied coimtries only a few years ago on 
the imcivilized nature of the Him, his savage and 
imtutored love of peculiar and inscrutable modes 
of thought, the impossibility for cultured people to 
live in the same world with him. Evidently these 
observations were as little intended to be taken 
seriously as were the corresponding effusions on 
the part of the Germans, on the subject of "treach- 
erous England", "decadent France", "dollar-hunt- 
ing America". A well-known German novelist, 
Thomas Mann, wrote early in the war a brilliant 
and quite engaging — though entirely mbleading — 
essay, called "Civilization and Kultur" {Neue 
Deutsche Rundschau), in which he showed to his 
own satisfaction that "civilization" v^as an Allied 
phenomenon, "Kultur" a German. 

But tables have turned. Thomas Mann will have 
to rewrite his specious epigrams. The time has 
come for reconciliation: England, the "master 
mind" of Western Capitalism, has discovered that 
in order to crush the example of a proletarian dic- 
tatorship, the interests of the British Empire and of 
the German Republic will make them act together as 
"saviors of civilization." Again all the paid geniuses 
of the European forcing-house will rally to the 
new slogan, and English pedagogues who have not 
yet recovered from the momentarily profitable task 
of damning the Hun will be taught that the his- 
torian Edward Augustus Freeman considered the 
Teutonic heritage of language and customs to be 
the common property of both the English and Ger- 
man peoples. The ideologies will operate as smooth- 
ly as did opposite ideologies a year or two ago, for 
the rulers of England and Germany, both eager to 
put down the Russian manifestation of proletarian 
dictatorship, know on which side their bread is 
buttered. 

It is a pretty plan, and our readers may have al- 
ready noticed some of the details of it. A similar 
proposal is quoted in this week's Soviet Russia 
from a Swedish daily. The New York Volkszeitung, 
a daily printed in German, has been repeatedly 
pointing out suggestions in the Entente press to 
place the reins of the next anti-Bolshevik campaign 
in the hands of General Hoffmann of Brest-Litovsk 
fame, who, while consulting witli Trotsky and the 
other Soviet delegates to the conference, placed his 
booted foot on the table and looked bored. "Gen- 
eral Hoffmann's boot," said Trotsky at the time, 
"was the only tangible and frank assertion at the 
conference, and his putting it on the table was a 
refreshing illustration of candor otherwise absent 
from the proceedings." This frank and unconcealed 
German militarist is seriously proposed as the men- 
tor of the new onslaught against Soviet Russia. 
Without committing ourselves as to General Hoff- 
mann's military abilities, concerning which we know 
little, we Have no reason to assume that the Allied 
leaders would make a poor choice in the persoa 
of a general needed for so serious a job. But we 
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do think it ia a big task and that it will immensely 
accelerate the process which the Allies are most 
eager to put down. 

No doubt if any great nation in Europe could be 
mobilized in a military sense as perfectly as it was 
mobilized in 1914, a serious campaign against 
Soviet Russia could be imdertaken, and a big ad- 
vance could be made against the proletarian armies. 
But neither Germany, the proposed new buffer- 
state, nor any other country of the Europe of 1914, 
is really still in existence. The nations are no 
longer military units, as unfortunately they still 
were, contrary to all expectations, in 1914; they are 
now overlaid by class lines: revolution everywhere 
in Europe is delayed only by the military measures 
of "Socialist" governments, and accelerated by the 
slings of awkward reactionaries. 

It is possible therefore, that an effort will be 
made to drag Germany's rulers into the open at- 
tack that will be launched against Soviet Russia 
in the Spring. It is more than likely that the ef- 
fort, if made, will stimulate the revolutionary 
movement in Germany to such an extent as finally 
to overthrow the "socialist" government of Ger- 
many that is so ready to condone the slaughter its 
former masters aided in bringing on, and equally 
ready itself to bring upon the German people a 
more disgraceful servitude still — that of helping 
to put down the proletarian revolution in Russia. 

• • • 

P INLAND'S Treaty with Soviet Russia, signed 
*■ three months ago at Dorpat, appears in this 
iflsoe of Soviet Russia in a complete translation 
from the official Finnish text. There are also of- 
ficial texts in Russian, French, and Swedish, but we 
have not yet seen these versions. Concerning a text 
of the treaty, m its possession, the Manchester 
Guardian saya (December 8) : 

"The RnaM-Finnish Treaty of Peace, of which we art 
able to publish the main featnres today, is a moderate and 
•atisfactoiT docnment Its advent had been long delayed 
by the atnbboni claim of Finland to Eastern Karelia. How- 
ever plausible this may have been in view of the character 
«( the population, the demand raffered from the fatal dis- 
ability of involving the surrender of Russia's line of com- 
mnnication with the ice-free section of the Murman coast. 
With the cessation of hostilities in the west, Finland evi- 
dently no longer was in a position to press this claim. 
On the other hand recovery of power does not seem to 
have made the Soviet Government unreasonable. To begin 
with, it has granted the Karelian population national au- 
tonomy; and it has, in addition, ceded to Finland a strip 
of the Pechenga territory on the extreme north which 
provides it with an outlet to the unfrozen coast of the 
Arctic Ocean. This is an invaluable concession, and it is 
alao an arrangement not without importance to the out- 
side world, for it brings a new power into the waters 
through which access can be had to Russia all the year 
nnmd. The Rnaeian Government has made it a condition 
of this cession that Finland shall not maintain any armed 
forces on the Arctic coast. There are some other excellent 
provisions aiming at the promotion of general peace. Thus 
the contracting parties undertake to work for the neutrali- 
lation of the Baltic, of the Gulf of Finland, and of Lake 
Ladoga. The financial and economic clauses of the treaty 
are drawn up with a like apparent desire for friendly co- 
operation. Both parties wisely renounce all claim to a 
war indkmnity, and they agree to resume relations upon 
caoditioos which may be summed up as free tralSc and 
fa«e trad*. Not the least interesting and hopeful provision 



is that setting up what almost amounts to a permanent 
joint arbitration committee, charged not only with the 
application of the treaty, but also with the handling of any 
other urgent matters likely to threaten the peace so well 
begun. As to all of which we can only add: Other Euro- 
pean States please copy." 



New Attack on Russia 

The coimter-revolutionary newspaper Volya Ros- 
sW published at Prague, prints a letter from Paris 
containing an interesting document. The matter 
concerns one of the well-known Western adventur- 
ers, Avalov-Bermondt, who wrote a memorandimi 
in which he, according to the correspondent of 
Volya Rossii, submits to French Government circles 
a new plan for a Russian Allied intervention. This 
"memorandum" contains, as the newspaper states, 
the following magnificent new plan: 

1. Prince Avalov shall place, on territory to be 
assigned in accordance with the French and Polish 
Supreme Command, a large army recruited from 
the following contingents, which it is assiuned are 
completely at his disposal: (a) The remainder 
of General Bredov's detachment at Posen; (b) the 
remainder of the Western Army; (c) the remainder 
of General Livens' troops; (d) the Ukrainian pri- 
soners of war in Germany; (e) the remainder of 
Avalov's army; (f) the remainder of the detach- 
ments of Virgolin, Glazenap, and Coimt Pahlen, 
organized as sections of the soldiers of the Red 
Army interned in East Prussia ( ! ) ; the Baltic Land- 
wehr. 

2. All the work of organization as well as that 
of the general staff shall be assumed by a special 
officer from the French General Staff, to be desig- 
nated for this purpose by the Chief of the Army 
Staff, and whose duty it shall be to call together 
a staff and instructors from France, at his own 
discretion. 

3. After the occupation of Moscow, the govern- 
ment shall be installed according to agreement 
between Wrangel and the French Government, 
whereupon the newly established government shall 
immediately conclude a treaty with France on- the 
exploitation of the mineral resources of Russia. 

4. Parallel with the erection of this army an 
intensive anti-Bolshevik propaganda shall be car- 
ried on behind the front. 

5. The enterprise is to be financed by France 
and Poland, partly by a consortium of Scandina- 
vian bankers (an offer to do this is at hand), partly 
by commercial contracts with the French firms. 

6. The formation of the army may proceed 
either with the assistance of Germany, as the price 
for a ntmiber of concessions to Germany with re- 
gard to the fulfillment of the Versailles Treaty, or, 
should this turn out to be impossible, in some one 
of the following manners: (1) under the cloak of 
a Red Army in Prussia, that is, with the occupa- 
tion of German "left" circles; (2) under the cloak 
of a White anti-Allied and anti-Polish Army, that 
is to say, one supported by Germany's "right" par- 
ties; or (3) in a private manner, that is to say by 
bribing Germans who are interested. — Politiken, 
Stockholm, December 4. 
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New Note to Poland 



The following telegram was sent out by Chi- 
cherin to the Polish Foreign Minister Sapieha and 
received on December 1, 1920: 

"In reply to your radio dated November 26 the 
Governments of Russia and Ukraine cannot restrain 
from expressing their great astonishment in the 
face of the unusual procedure of carrying on nego- 
tiations by means of radios, setting aside both the 
properly accredited delegations, which are at Riga- 
TTie guiding line of conduct of the Russo-Ukrainian 
delegation strictly corresponds with the views of 
their governments, which do not see any reason 
compelling them to choose a dififerent mode of ne- 
gotiations with Poland. It is all the more im- 
proper on the part of the Polish Government to 
express any dissatisfaction because of the well- 
grounded protests of the Russo-Ukrainian del^a- 
tion since, in view of the constant violations by 
Poland of the Riga agreement, Russia and Ukraine 
cannot pass them by and proceed to the order of 
die day without formal opposition, basing them- 
selves on their rights. 

'To wit, was it not a flagrant violation of the 
Riga agreement on the part of Poland to permit 
the bands of Petlura and Balakhovich to prepare 
for military operations under the protection of the 
Polish military occupation forces, leaving to Pet- 
lura die whole zone called the 'neutral Zone of 
Petlura'? Was not the refusal on the part of the 
Polish troops to retreat to the new boundaries a 
violation of that agreement, after the exchange of 
ratifications ? Was it not a violation of the sup- 

?lementary agreements from November 14 when the 
oUsh troops were reluctant to retreat at the time 
designated and the speed agreed upon, to new lines 
which they were to occupy? Other violations of 
the terms of the treaty were enumerated in the 
appeals of the Chairman of the Russo-Ukrainian 
delegation at Riga. Even the demobilization of 
seven annual contingents, referred to in your radio, 
had as its aim to make it easy for the Polish Gov- 
ernment to conduct military operations against Rus- 
sia and Ukraine^ through the medium of Petlura 
and Balakhovich, supported and maintained by the 
Polish Government. 

"These violations of the treaty already concluded 
shall not be forgotten when the accounts between 
Poland on the one hand, and Russia and Ukraine 
on the other, shall undergo their final adjustment, 
for the latter have been rejecting unswervingly any 
thought of violating the agreements already con- 
cluded by them. 

"In contradiction to the Polish Government, 
which had signed the treaties and the protocols and 
later violated the obligations assumed by itself, the 
Russian and the Ukrainian Governments have stood 
immovably on the position of their treaty obliga- 
tions and are carrying them out strictly. Not only 
are they not following the steps of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in the way of suspicions, which might en- 
danger the cause of peac* that concerns them 



greatly, but the conciliatory spirit which animates 
them is so strong that they hail with joy the sug- 
gestion of the Polish Government to accelerate the 
negotiations of the Peace Conference, and therefore 
prcpose that the Chairmen of the respective dele- 
gations be entrusted with the elaboration of a pro- 
gram of peace n^otiations, in order to be able at 
the first opportunity to determine the final date 
for the conclusion of peace. 

"A speeding up of the work of the conference 
is much the more desirable, since the late arrival 
of Chairman Dombski, and the principal members 
of the Polish delegation, their not presenting new 
powers after their arrival, and the long absence of 
the most important Polish experts have already 
considerably delayed the work of concluding peace. 
Already the Polish delegation quite often refuses 
to assign time for the session of the commission, 
in consequence of which the work of the commis- 
sion is being protracted. The delay of the Polish 
delegation in presenting its new credentials is still 
more surprising inasmuch as the Polish Govern- 
ment, at the time when it was negotiating for the 
transfer of the peace conference from Minsk to 
Riga, emphasized the necessity for the Polish dele- 
gates to provide themselves with new plenipoten- 
tiaries while those in possession of the Russo-Ukrai- 
nian delegation had been empowered from the very 
start to conclude peace, although at that time only 
preliminary peace terms were under consideration. 
"In the hope that the obstacles created by the 
Polish delegation in the conduct of the n^otiations 
will be removed in the future, the Russian and the 
Ukrainian Governments simultaneously state that 
military guarantees may be given by Russia and 
Ukraine only in case they receive corresponding 
guaranties from all hostile governments, which may 
be brought to fruition by means of negotiations 
with all the governments mentioned. 

"Russia and Ukrane fully share Poland's desire 
for peace, and the allied Soviet Governments ex- 
press the conviction that upon such a basis the work 
of peace can be built on a firm and durable basis 
at the conference in Riga. 

"People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs 

of the Russian Soviet Government, 

"Chicherin. 

"Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars, 

and People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs,, 

of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, 

"Rakovski." 

EVACUATION OF THE CRIMEA 

Moscow, December 20, 1920. — ^While the evacuation of 
Sebastopol was in ful swing, and WrangePs band were 
murdering and plundering in the city, a rerolutionary 
committee was set up to restore peace and security in 
the town. However, Kutepov's White Guards captured all 
members of the Revolutionary Committee and killed them. 
The resistance against the advancing Soviet troops was con- 
tinued, and there were many victims. After the setting 
up of the Soviet power, no more countermeasures were 
adopted, and only the normal procedure for the preservation 
of orders was put Into effect. 
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The Self-Exiled Intelligentsia 



By Moses Katz 



Languishing in many lands. Suffering teiribly 
and consol^g themselves with dreams of revenge. 

npHERE are at present two Russias. One, Soviet 
''' Russia, which is struggling and creating, and 
arousing in the rest of the world either passionate 
enthusiasm or burning hate; a Russia which is 
toiling and starving, but which serves at the same 
time as a torch for the world and inspires in half 
of mankind a desire to emulate her. 

And there is another Russia — the former Russia, 
the old, rotten and decayed Russia of the princes, 
the generals, the officers, the manufacturers, the 
speculators, and the writers who sold themselves 
like harlots, who now live like prostitutes, after 
losing through hunger and suffering, every last bit 
of shame. This Russia is now scattered over the 
whole world; like rats that flee a plague, they have 
fled to e\'ery comer of the earth, and you can find 
them in New York and in Washington, in Japan 
and in Czecho-Slovakia; in Paris and in Constan- 
tinople; in Egypt and in Siberia; in Bulgaria and 
in Poland; in China and in Jugo-Slavia — in a word, 
wherever there is a crevice into which they can 
crawl. 

Their life is not an enviable one. In general 
they do not know the foreign languages, they can- 
not or will not do any work; few of them have 
money, for what they had was either left behind 
in Russia or spent abroad. They had only their 
hopes — hopes that they would soon see a return of 
the good old times in Russia, and that they would 
some day obtain again the means not only to "live 
a grand life" there, but also to avenge themselves 
upon the hated peasants and workers for the suf- 
fering which they had to go through in exile. But 
die stronger the Soviet Government becomes, and 
the more decisive the defeat of the various coun- 
ter-revolutionary generals, the more completely do 
their present hopes vanish, and in their place re- 
main only a wild, powerless rage, and a mere 
dream of how good it would be if they should some 
day be able to obtain some revenge. . . . 

Hie Russian newspapers now being published 
in Paris and in Warsaw, in Vienna and in Prague, 
in Berlin and in Riga, print much that characterizes 
the survivors among the exiled Russian counter- 
revolutionaries. 

In the Russian newspaper, Svobodnaya Misl, now 
appearing in Paris under the editorship of Vassi- 
lievski, are being published articles by the well- 
known Russian publicist, Teffi. Teffi was at one 
time one of the best known among the Russian writ- 
ers in the liberal press, but after the Soviet revolu- 
tion she went to Kiev, where she poured out in the 
coimter-revolutionary press her hatred of the Bol- 
sheviks. Vassilievski, who also fled to Kiev from 
the Bolsheviks, tried, after the Soviet power had 
occapied Ukraine, to "adapt" himself, and in 
the middle of the year 1918, he wrote pamphlets 
for the Red Army. They are now both in Paris, 



and Teffi expresses her feelings as follows in Vas- 

silievski's paper: 

"I am sick today, and unhappy, 

Of thoughts my head is empty. 

And though of perfumes I have spilt a whole flagon, 

I cannot finish my feuilleton. 

And so now a new form has my weariness taken, 

And every norm has forsaken. 

My lot is beyond even the words of a critic, 

What I want is a birch rod and a sober muzhik. 

Of Moscow I dream, and of Lobnoye Place* 

And of how they will give me on a platter, 

In order to make me a little happier. 

That same muzhik in the same Lobnoye Place, 

And the self-same birch rod. 

That I may inflict without mercy a fine dose, 

A portion of a few hundred blows 

That he would never forget . . . 

Such is at present my longing ..." 

A fine longing, is it not? And it must be re- 
membered that it is not just any body at all who 
thus longs to deal those blows to the unwilling 
muzhik; it is not some former gendarme, or gen- 
eral, or petty officer, but a woman, one of the most 
intelligent women in the old Russia, one of the 
most respected among the women writers in the 
bourgeois press. 

And do you think that there is any question here 
of sentimental ideals, of any longing for a higher 
and more beautiful life that which the Bolsheviks 
have attained? Nothing of the kind! Let us 
see of just what the suffering of the exiled Russian 
consists, according to the description of another 
talented Russian publicist, a former radical, Arkadi 
Averchenko, who in the same number of the same 
paper writes an article under the title "A Russian 
Tale": 

A father is sitting with his small son in a cold 
room in Sebastopol, and he tells him a wonderful 
story of the fine life he lived in the good old times. 
The child, grown up in exile, cannot understand 
much of the story, and either does not believe it or 
laughs at it. The father speaks: 

"Mother and I used to go to balls." 

"How?" 

"Simply took and went. We had music, we would 
hire a whole choir . . ., we decorated the garden 
with colored lanterns, and we danced." 

"What kind of a thing is that?" 

"Dancing? It is this way: the man takes the 
lady's hand with his, and with his other hand he 
holds her where you have your bottom button, and 
then both begin to beat with their feet and lump. 
The music plays and they jump." 

"What for?" 

"Just so. Only just so. There's no ive in it. 
And after dancing they were all given something 
to eat." 

"I suppose they had to have tickets to eat?" 

* The place where, formerly, criminals were tried tu>4 beatea. 
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"Who?" 
"They." 

"God bless you — who takes money from guests 
for eating. One doesn't charge for it, but any way 
I did my best for them. The cook prepared the 
food, champagne, fruit." 

"What did it cost you? A nice sum, I suppose." 
"Well, how shall I tell you? I have it . . . 
This afternoon we drank some nasty warm stu£F 
with saccarine. Citra, do they call it, or what? 
Well, do you remember how much I paid for the 
bottle?" 
"Fifteen hundred." 

"Right. Well, at one time, the whole ball, with 
the eating, the music, the lanterns, cost half the 
price of such a bottle." 

"Does that mean I drank out a whole ball to- 
day?" 

"And imagine, you have not burst at all." 
"Ah, that's a fine story. A little has a whole ball 
in his belly. Ha, Ha, Ha!" 

"Ha, Ha, Ha ! You see, that's a nicer story than 
the one about the witch. May she perish!" 

"He, He! Certainly, and even nicer than the 
one about the mother and the three sons . . . The 
devil take them!" 

"Of course . . . And it is especially unlike the 
story about the little girl who had a red cap, a 
curse take her from now to next year!" 

That is how those of the Russian intelligentsia 
now feel, who fled their homes to await the down- 
fall of the Bolsheviks, and who have only fallen 
upon real disaster abroad, or under General Wran- 
gel's "strong hand". 

Now as to how they live in the Crimea, after 
General Wrangel established "absolute order" and 
again revived the dying Russian capitalism. In 
the advertisements printed in the Russian newspa- 
pers in the Crimea we find such interesting bits as 
this: 

"Wanted: a room in center of city, electricity and 
steam-heat, to cost not more than 100 thousand rubles 
a month. Deposit, 100 thousand rubles." 

"Wanted: room and board with quiet family. Will- 
ing to pay 300 thousand rubles a month and three 
months in advance." 

"An American journalist is seeking stenographer 
who understands English. Fifty thousand rubles a 
month for four hours a day." 

"Wanted: five-room apartment in center of city. 
Willing to pay five hundred thousand rubles to 
vacate." 

From these figures only can we get an idea of 
the value of Wrangel's rubles even in the Crimea, 
and also the crowc^d conditions in the cities which 
he occupied. The American correspondents who 
report such "terrible" stories with regard to the 
high cost of living in Soviet Russia have not, so 
far as I know, mentioned a single fact showing 
how "well" the people in Crimea are living under 
Wrangel's revived capitalism. And one can imagine 
further how the counter-revolutionary intellectual 
lives, who saved himself from the Bolshevik "hell" 
by fleeing to Wrangel "Paradise". 

It is no wonder that the counter-revolutionaries 
remain abroad in terrible suffering; their only con- 



solation is in th^ir empty fantuie* with regard to 
Russia, which they themselves create, or in the 
empty dreams of revenge upon Russia which enter 
their heads. 

For example, there is Alexander Kuprin, the 
well-known Russian writer, now in Paris, who 
writes in Burtsev's Obshcheye Dielo, a daily news- 
paper supported by the French Government, this 
story claiming to come from Moscow: 

"A terrible story has recently come out of the 
Moscow schools. It is confirmed by a member of 
the Commissariat of Popular Education (what com- 
missar, his name, and where he confirmed the story, 
are of course, not mentioned, not even the name of 
the school is given. M. K.). A ten-year-old boy 
pursuaded another, thirteen years old, to murder 
a little fellow and bury him in a garden. For sev- 
eral days they ate the flesh of the murdered boy, 
which they roasted on sticks or swallowed raw. At 
the trial die younger boy said cold-bloodedly: 

"'At first it did not taste so bad, but later it 
was not so good . . .'" 

And again: when, with whom, it happened, not 
a fact, no place, no name, is given. The story bears 
all the ear-marks of a wild fantasy bom in a brain 
on fire with alcohol or insanity (Kuprin is a ter- 
rible drunkard, as is well known), but a famous 
Russian writer has written it, a newspaper owned 
by a former revolutionist prints it, and tne wonder 
is only that the story has not yet been cabled to 
America from Paris,* or given out as an "authentic 
report" from Washington . . . 

And if Kuprin writes such fantasies about a few 
children, why should not another refugee. Professor 
Antsiferov, do the same with regard to all Russia? 
And Professor Antsiferov does actually write in 
the Paris Svobodnaye Misl an article under the title, 
"Perishing Russia", in which he draws the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

"Russia is dying. According to reports from 
Soviet sources, there are now per thousand 26 more 
deaths than births. Let us suppose that in the fu- 
ture 20 die out of every thousand. Simple calcula- 
tion shows that in five years there will remain of 
Russia's present population of 150 millions, only 
71 millions. In ten years (in 1930), there will be 
only 20 millions, in 15 years — less than 2 millions, 
and in 17 years only a few himdred thousand . . ." 

I do not know which shows the greater demoral- 
ization among the Russian "refugees": Kuprin's 
fantasy or Antsiferov's statistical reckoning. — Jew' 
ish Daily Forward, November 16, 1920. 

* As a matter of {act, this little morael has been "literarilf " 
treated in a letter addretsed by the Russian literary critic, 
Dimitri Merezhkovsky, to the English novelist. H. G. Wells, 
reprinted in a recent Sunday edition of the tftw York Times. 



The Russian Soviet Government Bureau does not 
object to the reprinting in other periodieds of ar- 
ticles taken from Sovkt Russia. It asks, however, 
that in return for the privilege of reprinting, editors 
extend the courtesy of sending a marked copy to 
Soviet Rmsu of each of their issue* containing a 
reprinted article. 
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Books Reviewed 



By A. C. Freeman 



The Gbopinc Giant. By William Adam* Brown, 
Jr. Yale University Press. 

The Imperul Orct. By Edgar Saltus. Boni and 
Liverigbt. 

Mr. Brown's work bears the subtitle: "Revolu- 
tionary Russia as seen by an American Democrat." 
Now a genuine democrat could scarcely have failed 
to experience a distinctly favorable reaction to 
Soviet Russia. The Soviet educational system, 
which aims to give every child in Russia an equal 
measure of technical and cultural instruction, is one 
of the most ambitious experiments in pure demo- 
cracy ever undertaken. The equality of food ra- 
tioning, which excludes the possibility of profiteers 
feasting in the midst of starvation and grants spe- 
cial favors only to children, invalids and active 
workers, is another impressive demonstration of 
the democratic ideals which animate the Russian 
republic. 

Mr. Brown's democracy, however, seems to func- 
tion with only seven per cent efficiency. The work- 
ers and peasants who formed approximately ninety- 
three per cent of the Russian population at the 
time of the November Revolution are pretty effec- 
tively excluded from its beneficent consideration. 
So, arriving in Moscow, rather inopportunely, on 
the day of the Bolshevik revolution, he anxiously 
asks: 

"What would it really mean if the force repre- 
sented by that angry, red-faced peasant, and that 
slouching, dark-complexioned shifty-looking work- 
man of the Red Guard became all-powerful in the 
land?" 

The author's democracy operates under other re- 
strictions as well. Such phrases as "ladies and 
gentlemen of the better class," "my admiration and 
respect and friendly feeling for Russian people of 
the better classes," "a group of Russian better class 
people," sounded rather incongruous in the mouth 
of a self-styled apostle of democracy. Mr. Brown 
deplores the tendency of Russian revolutionists to 
emphasize the theory of the class struggle. Yet he 
constantly recognizes class lines himself. Describ- 
ing the civil war in Moscow he speaks of the "side 
with which an American college man's natural sym- 
pathies lay." Mr. Brown had scarcely been in Rus- 
sia long enough to familiarize himself with the 
points at issue between the Bolsheviki and the Ker- 
ensky government. But he knew instinctively that 
his S]rmpathie8 were with the cultured, refined, aris- 
tocratic "Russian people of the better classes" and 
against the rough, uncouth Red Guards, whom he 
rather amusingly characterizes as "slovenly-looking 
workmen, of menacing appearance, armed with 
rifles." 

Mr. Brown's democratic sensibilities were fre- 
quently offended in revolutionary Russia. He finds 
a strange and sinister meaning in the slogans of 
the Revolution: "Dovm with War, Long live the 



brotherhood of peoples." He is shocked to find a 
regiment of common soldiers quartered in the 
former Nobles' Club of Petrograd. His naive out- 
burst of democratic indignation at this desecration 
of a hallowed edifice might well have been uttered 
by the dispossessed nobles themselves: 

"What a life of confusion and squalor was go- 
ing on here in the very place where the beauties 
of Petrograd had sat looking down at the splendors 
of their exalted caste!" 

Mr. Brown, sturdy champion of democracy that 
he is, shows himself completely captivated by the 
members of the former Russian aristocracy whom 
he met. He speaks with sentimental pity of "that 
brilliant Russian aristocracy which had sinned so 
deeply and had now to suffer so much, but whose 
representatives could boast a refinement of civili- 
zation imsurpassed anywhere." 

If Mr. Brown were less impressionable, or better 
acquainted with Russian history and Russian life, 
he would know that Russia's contributions to cul- 
ture and civilization have come not from her aris- 
tocracy, but from her intelligentsia, who were gen- 
erally revolutionists. The Russian aristocrats, with 
few exceptions, were as frivolous and pleasure-lov- 
ing, as incapable of mental and practical achieve- 
ment, as their French predecessors in 1789. 

The author is generally content merely to record 
impressions; and seldom ventures to make state- 
ments of historical fact. He is unquestionably well 
advised in pursuing this policy: for his knowledge 
of Russian revolutionary history is, to say the least, 
very imperfect. For instance, he observes that "in 
September, 1918, the Czechs, who had been fight- 
ing their way eastward toward the sea against over- 
whelming odds in their effort to join the Allies 
on the western front, at last joined forces with 
Semionov at Manchuria Station." This statement 
is grossly inaccurate. So long as the Czechs showed 
any inclination to join the Allies on the western 
front, the Soviet Government did everything in its 
power to expedite their departure. The fighting 
began when the Czechs, acting under orders from 
the Allies, made a treacherous attack upon the 
Soviet Republic and seized a large stretch of the 
Trans-Siberian railroad. In the light of Mr. Brown's 
statement that the Czechs were moving eastward 
in September, it is interesting to recall that the 
American-Japanese note on intervention in Russia, 
issued early in August, refers to "the westward 
moving Czecho-Slovaks." 

Mr. Brown mentions "the Zemstvo— that pecu- 
liarly Russian organ of self-government." 

The Zemstvos doubtless had their uses under the 
Czar; but they were certainly not organs of self- 
government. Hiey were bodies originated from 
above, in which the landowners and propertied 
classes always held predominant power. They were 
in no sense the spontaneous creation of the masses. 
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like the Soviets. Since the Revolution they have 
served only as centers and instruments of reaction 
and counter-revolution. 

Good intentions, combined with an invincible 
crust of provincial prejudices, constitute rather 
scanty equipment for an intelligent interpretation 
and appraisal of a mighty and unprecedented revo- 
lution in a strange country. Mr. Brown's work is 
more interesting for its revelation of his own pe- 
culiar brand of democracy than for any information 
it gives about revolutionary Russia. 

"The Imperial Orgy" is a vivid narrative of the 
crimes of the Czars, written in Mr. Saltus' familiar 



brilliant, rhetorical, flamboyant style. It reveals 
the saturnalia of lust and cruelty that character- 
ized the Russian court, which emulated all the vices 
of Versailles under Louis XV without any of the 
redeeming wit and grace of the earlier period. At 
the present time, when an attempt is being made 
in some quarters to arouse sentimental pity for the 
fate of the late Czar Nicholas, Mr. Saltus' book 
serves a useful purpose. It reveals the true fea- 
tures of the barbarous, degenerate despotism from 
which Russia was delivered by the November Revo- 
lution and the subsequent victories of the Red Army 
over Kolchak and Denikin. 



The Same Old Story 



By Karl Radek 



nPHE Batum correspondent of Pravda describes in 
a very humorous way the entrance of Messrs. 
Vandervelde, Huysmans, and Kautsky, the latter 
with his inseparable Louise,* mounted on an ass, 
in a country where there blossomed not only specu- 
lators (of the political-economic variety), semi- 
socialism, fuid a rathskeller democracy, but also the 
luscious grapes of Kazbek and Kachetia, of which 
Mr. Huysmans — and no doubt rightly — spetaks with 
such enthusiasm in his farewell letter. Apparently 
Huysmans, through affection for his Flemish an- 
cestors, was unable to renounce his love for these 
charms. You may gather out of the Georgian press 
quite an accumulation of the most amusing sketches 
from this visit. For instance, picture to yourself 
the situation of the unhappy Kautsky, with his 
whole staff, deserting water-logged Germany and 
decaying France, like a Sancho Panza, and seek- 
ing in the Caucasus, like another Jason, a land 
ready to greet the "enthusiastic" Second Interna- 
tional. Or, picture to yourself the entire usurious 
Eress of Georgia placing a wreath of laurel on the 
aid pate of the honored teacher of the Second In- 
ternational, and repeating with tears in its eyes 
the words: "Behold how Georgia has separated 
from the barbarous Muscovites and attained con- 
tact with European culture." But even if we might 
admit that the honored theoretical mummy of the 
Second International, inspite of his chronic stom- 
ach trouble, has weathered the storms of the Black 
S«la, on his voyage to Georgia, merely in order to 
secure a moral repose after all the mixup of that 
cursed European trouble, with its imperialism — 
which is only the consequence of an incomprehen- 
sible error on the part of capitalism** — and with 
its thrice cursed Communism, which has its origin 
in the crass ignorance of the workers and the evil 
character of Lenin — we can nevertheless by no 
melEtns make the concession that either M. Renaudel, 
or Minister Vandervelde, or Thomas Shaw, the 
courageous pioneer of the Parliamentary Commit- 

* Mr>. LouiK Kaatsky, wi(e of the well-known Second Inter- 
national theoritt 

"A facetion* alluiion to Kautiky't wroneous interprotation 
of Imperialiim. 



tee of the British Labor Party, went to Georgia 
merely for the sake of the Kachetian grapes, no 
matter how greatly they may admire the latter, from 
wl^at follows below the reader will learn what these 
gentlemen were really looking for in Georgia. 

The Geneva Congress of the Second International 
declared itself opposed to military intervention in 
Soviet Russia on the part of the Allies. Simulta- 
neously, however, it expressed its opposition to the 
alleged Soviet imperialism, which was said to be 
annexing independent countries, such as Azerbai- 
jan. When A^erbaifan was occupied by the Eng- 
lish, the leaders of the Second International dis- 
played not the slightest interest in the affairs of that 
country, aside from the fact that the police agency 
at Baku was administered by worthy British trade 
unionists. Only after the Tartar usurers, the 
party of the Musselman bourgeoisie, was over- 
thrown, and the oil stocks and oil tanks of Baku 
had fallen in the hands of the workers of Baku, 
who, in spite of the difficulties of the situation, made 
every exertion to supply the Russian workers with 
oil, only then did Shaw learn of the existence of 
Azerbaijan And it was only then that the Second 
International began to take an active interest in 
their affairs. 

The trip of the delegates of the Second Interna- 
tional to Georgia coincides with the negotiations 
between the British Government and that of Geor- 
gia on the subject of a lo^ to the latter. Georgia 
can give but little security for this loan. Its de- 
posits of brown coal are very insufficient in the 
opinion of the British financial world, and the Bri- 
tish Government asks as a substitute that Batum 
be leased to it. The British need Batum as a base 
against the Turkish rebels, and as an outpost for 
the conquest of the Caucasus, and, above all, of 
the Baku region. Once they have Batum in their 
hands, the British imperialists hope to destroy the 
center of Bolshevist and Communist agitation in 
the Near East, and simultaneously to cut off Soviet 
Russia from its oil wells. 

It is clear that so extended an operation cannot 
be undertaken without some political "excavations", 
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and precisely this work was done by the del^ates 
of the Second International. Some of the members 
of the del^^tion, such as Kautsky and Debroukere, 
are unconscious tools, while others, such as His 
Excellency Vandervelde, M. Renaudel — ^no one 
knows who paid the expenses of his trip to Poland 
— and Mr. Shaw are well known political agents 
of England. 

How did these gentlemen go to work to carry 
out the criminal game of the British Foreign Of- 
fice? They spoke not only as admirers of Geor- 
gain independence and democracy as opposed to 
the barbarous Soviet r^ime, but also as defenders 
of Georgian independence against the encroach- 
ments of the United States. 

It will be recalled that shortly before the arrival 
of the Delegation of the Second International, the 
American Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Secretary 
of State) sent to Georgia a long note directed 
against Soviet Russia, and also against the British 
policy of splitting up Russia. While British capi- 
talism is engaged in the effort of cutting off Russia 
from its border states, which served either as com- 
mercial gateways to Russia, such as Latvia and 
Esthonia, or which united Russia with the Near 
East, so much desired by England, as is the case 
with the Caucasus — ^American capitalism on the 
other hand would like to keep Russia intact in 
order to be able to exploit the country uniformly 
through its trusts, .^erican capitalism has ac- 
c^ted the idea of a separate Poland and of an 
independent Finland, for these countries have all 
r^resented a certain military power, but is decided- 
ly opposed to the independence of the small border 
states. Secretary Colby's note disturbed the Geor- 
gian Government considerably. Messrs. Tseretelli, 
Giordan!, and other, who grew up in the struggle 
against the separatist tendencies, of course advocate 
the independence of Georgia only in so far, and 
for so long, as Russia shall remain in the hands of 
the woiidng class. Should Russia tomorrow have 
a capitalistic government, they would immediately 
fall upon the breasts of the Kuchkovs with tears 
of joy while Mr. Gegechkory, in his answer to Col- 
by's note, in the columns of the Tribuna of Rome, 
proves that Russia, by failing to fulfill the obliga- 
tions assumed toward Georgia, has thus annulled 
the treaty of unity voluntarily undertaken with 
Georgia; the party orgians of the Georgia Menshev- 
iki swear that they are separatists only through 
compulsion, not through their own desire. But 
aside from the reasons impelling the Georgian Men- 
sheviki, who have otherwise always been good Rus- 
sian patriots, now to come out for the independence 
of Georgia, they would for the present like their 
independence to be recognized by the Allies, since 
it would be very difficult for them to obtain a loan 
without such recognition. Now that the English 
Government, with the approval of the Georgian 
traitors, is about to lead a new attack against Soviet 
Russia through Georgian territory, and intending, 
with the approval of the Georgian Government, to 
occupy Batum, it sends out the gentlemen of the 
Second Intematiodal to Georgia, and thus trans- 



forms a burlesque donkey journey to the source 
of the Kachetian wine into a skilful political 
intrigue. 

The esteemed delegation of the Second Interna- 
tional plays its role without a hitch. It shakes its 
fist at Soviet Russia, even rages against Soviet im- 
perialism, and simultaneously declares to Georgia 
that the Second International, in whose ranks there 
are ministers of the Entente, will defend Georgian 
liberty and Georgian independence. (See Renau- 
del's speech in Tifliskoye Slovo, September 21). 

This declaration is intended to smooth up the 
matter raised by Colby's note. We have before us 
the preparations for an ^agreement between the 
Georgian Mensheviki and British imperialism, 
under the banner of the Second International. The 
Second International is simply continuing its old 
policy. During the war it served, with its various 
parties, as a channel through which the belligerent 
governments of both camps might influence the 
working classes. With the victory of the Allies it 
bedame an agent of their influence and spread 
among the masses a belief in Wilsonism. Now the 
Second International htis been transferred to Lon- 
don, and has become a tool of the British policy. 
It would like to conceal this fact with pacificistic 
and democratic phrases, but then, even Lord Curzon 
is a pacifist, an adherent of democracy, not to men- 
tion Mr. Lloyd George, who literally oozes paci- 
fism whenever he gets ready to deliver a speech. 
Those who are surprised by this new role of the 
Second International know very little of the world 
situation. While it opposes the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the Second International must support 
bourgeois democracy against this dictatorship. The 
leading power in Europe is now England, which 
knows better than anyone else how to veil the dic- 
tatorship of capital in democratic phrases, and 
therefore Lloyd George is a Messiah for Messrs. 
Huysnjans, Vandervelde, and the other brethren 
of the Second International. On his suggestion 
they will now go out to prepare the soil for the 
attacks of British imperialism. Their journey to 
Tiflis was only the first step on this road. 



Volume Three 



of Soviet Russia will be offered for sale and delivery. 
Orders should be sent immediately, accompanied 
by remittance of amount, five dollars. The volume 
is durably bound in cloth, stamped in gold, with title 
page and index. It is the largest volume of Soviet 
Russia thus far issued; there are 652 pages of text 
and illustrations, including many maps and fac- 
similes, in addition to sixteen full pages of half-tone 
plates on calendared paper. 

Soviet Russia 

Room 304 
110 West 40lh Street New York, N. Y. 
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Peace Treaty Between Finland and Soviet Russia 



The gorenunent of the Finnish Republic and the Cot- 
enment of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
io view of the fact that Finland in the year 1917 declared 
itself an independent state and that Russia has recognized 
the State of Finland not to be obligated by the boun- 
daries of the Grand Duchy of Finland, and to be sovereign, 
and desiring to put an end to the war that later broke 
out between the two states, to create permanent peaceful 
relations between them and to settle definitely the relations 
growing out of the former union between Finland and 
Russia, have decided to enter into an agreement to that 
effect and have, for this purpose, appointed as their pleni- 
potentiaries: 
The government of the Finnish Republic: 

Juho Kusti Paasikivi, Juho HeiKki Vennola, Alexander 
Frey, Karl Rudolph Kalden, Vaino Tanner, Vaino Voionmaa 
and Vaino Gabriel Kivilinna. 
The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic: 

Ivan Antonovich Berzin, Plato Mihailovich Kerzhentsev 
and Nikolai Sergeyevich Tihmenyev. 

who after meeting in the City of Dorpat, and after a 
reciprocal exchange of credentials which were found to be in 
the proper form and in good order, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 
As soon as the treaty of peace goes into effect the state 
of war between the contracting parties shall cease, and 
both states pledge themselves to a mutual state of peace 
and to maintain good neighborly spirit. 

ARTICLE II 

The frontier between the states of Finland and Russia 
shall be as follows: 

1. Dividing the Bay of Vaidalahti to the point of the 
eastern peninsula in its remotest comer (close to 69 de- 
grees, 57 minutes latitude, and 31 degrees, 58 minutes and 
5 seconds longitude) ; thence south along the meridian 
until its crosses the northerly chain of the Cherv Lakes; 
thence southwest along this chain of lakes to the meridian 
at 32 degrees, 18 minutes longitude; thence to a point at 
69 degrees, 46 minutes latitude and 32 degrees, 6 minutes, 
and 5 seconds longitude; thence dividing in two at its nar- 
rowest point the isthmus Puumangi (Bolshaya-Volovkovya- 
Guba) and Oserko Fjords to a point that is midway be- 
tween the mainland and the Sredin Peninsula (69 degrees, 
39 minutes, 1 second latitude, and 31 degrees, 47 minutes 
longitude) ; thence in a straight line along the present 
boundary between Finland and Russia to the Korvatunturi 
boundary stone No. 90 to the Ladoga and across it, and 
along the Isthmus of Karelia following the present boun- 
dary between Finland and Russia all the way to the mouth 
of the Rajajold (Systerback). 

Note I. The Heinaaavi (Ainoviioitrova) and Kiiaaari 
Islands become Finnish territorr. 

Note 2. The boundary set forth in this article is marked 
hj an imperfect line on the mapi attached to this treaty, 
VIZ., the Russian marine chart No. 1270 and the land man. 
The boundaries mentioned in the first clause of this article 
shall be tarrered in accordance with these maps, taking 
into consideration wherever possible the natural features 
of the places if the text and maps are found to be con- 
flicting. In reference to the Kalasta^a and Sredin Peninsulas 
the marine chart shall be final, but in reference to the other 
boundaries the text shall be binding. All measures of 
longitude are figured from Greenwich. 

ARTICLE III 

The extent of the territorial waters of the contracting 
parties shall be four nautical miles measured from the 
coastline; or where there are islands, from the farthest is- 
land or reef rising above the surface of the water. The fol- 
lowing exceptions are made to this: 

1. From the main point of the land boundary between 
Finland and Russia on the shores of the Gulf of Finland 
to the meridian at the Seiviisto lighthouse, the extent of 
the Finnish territorial waters shall be one and one-half 
nautical miles and shall run at the beginning of this boun- 
dary along the parallel with the Sevasto lighthouse meri- 
dian heginning from a point 60 degrees, 8 minutes, 9 sec- 



onds latitude. The boundary of the Finnish territorial 
waters shall run along a line which connects this point with 
a point 59 degrees, 58 minues, 8 seconds latitude and 28 
degrees, 24 minutes, 5 seconds longitude south of Seiskari. 
to the point where this line intersects the four nautical 
mile territorial water boimdary of Hogland. 

3. The extent of the territorial waters around the is- 
lands belonging to Finland and located outside the united 
territorial waters of Finland shall be three nautical miles; 
the following exceptions, however, are made in this in- 
stance: 

On the south side of Seiskari and Lavansaari the boun- 
dary of the Finnish territorial waters shall run through 
the following points: 

(1). Latitude 60 degrees, minutes, and longitude 28 
degrees, 31 minutes, 4 seconds. (2). Latitude 59 degrees, 
58 minutes, 8 seconds; and longitude 28 degrees, 24 min- 
utes, 5 seconds. (3) Latitude 25 degrees, 58 minutes, 
and longitude 27 degrees, 55 minutes. (4). Latitude 59 
degrees, 54 minutes, 6 seconds, and longitude 27 degrees, 
52 minutes, 2 seconds. On the meridian on the northerly 
cape of Suuri Tytarsaari, beginning at a point located 
three nautical miles north of this cape, the boundary of 
the territorial waters of Finland runs in a straight line to 
the meridian on the northerly cape of Riuskari, and through 
a point one nautical mile north of this cape until the line 
cuts the three nautical mile boundary of the Riuskari ter- 
ritorial waters. 

4. Finland does not and will not object that the boun- 
dary of the Russian territorial waters in the eastern por- 
tion of the Gulf of Finland shall run as follows: 

Along the boundary of the Finnish territorial waters, 
beginning at the point of ending of the Finnish and Rus- 
sian land boundary, and until it reaches the meridian of 
the Seivasto lighthouse and a point at 60 degrees, 8 min- 
utes, 9 seconds latitude; thence to a point on the south- 
side of Seiskari, 59 degrees, 58 minutes, 8 seconds lati- 
tude and 28 degrees, 24 minutes, 5 seconds longitude; 
thence to a point at 59 degrees, 58 minutes latitude and 
27 degrees, 55 minutes longitude; thence toward the Light- 
house Tower of Wigrund until a line drawn in this manner 
intersects the Russian general four nautical mile territorial 
water boundary, and thence along this line. 

Note. The boundaries of all these territorial waters have 
been marked on the Russian nautical charts. Number 1492 
and 1416, appended to this peace treaty. In case the text 
and charts are found to be in conflict, the chart shall be 
decisive. All measures of longitude have been figured from 
Greenwich. 

ARTICLE IV 
The Territory of Pechenga, which is bounded on the 
southeast and east by the boundary mentioned in paragraph 
1 of Article 2; on the west by the present boundary be- 
tween Finland and Russia from the Korvatunturi boundary 
stone No. 90 near Kauri Lake to the tri-state boundary 
stone No. 94, where the Finnish, Russian, and Norwegian 
boimdaries join; and on the northwest by the present 
boundaries of Russia and Norway; immediately after the 
ratification of the peace treaty Russia shall relinquish its 
territorial waters to Finland for all time to be owned with 
full sovereign rights, and Russia shall surrender for the 
benefit of Finland all its privileges and claims in reference 
to the territory thus relinquished. Russia shall remove its 
troops from the territory of Pechenga within 45 days after 
the ratification of this treaty. 

ARTICLE V 

During one month after the treaty of peace has gone into 
effect the governments of Finland and Russia shall each 
select two members on a special commission, which shall, 
during a period of nine months, perform the surveying 
of boundary marks, as set forth in paragraph 1 of Ar- 
ticle 2. 

ARTICLE VI 

1. Finland binds itself not to keep any battleships or 
other armed vessels in the waters on the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean owned by it, not including armed veaeels of leas 
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tban one hnndred tons, which Finland may keep without 
limit, mnd not more than fifteen battleship* and other anned 
vessels, each of which shall not be over four hundred 
(400) tons. Finland further binds itself not to keep in 
the waters aforementioned any submarines nor any armed 
aeroplanes. 

2. Finland also binds itself not to build on this coast 
any naral harbors, naval bases, or naval repair shops which 
are larger in scope than the aforementioned vessels and 
their arming make necessary. 

ARTICLE VII 

1. The contracting parties hereby grant to the citizens 
of the other contracting party the right to carry on fishing 
and to ply freely with fishing boats in the territorial waters 
on the coast of the Arctic Ocean, relinquished to Fin- 
land, as well as on the territorial waters off the northern 
and eastern shores of the Kalastaya Peninsula, which re- 
main the property of Russia, as far as the Sharapov Point. 

2. On the coast territory mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph the citizens of both states shall have the right 
to land and to build necessary shelters and storage sheds, 
as well as other buildings and establishments necessary to 
cany on fishing and dressing of fish. 

3. The contracting parties hereby agree after the peace 
treaty goes into effect to draw up a special agreement on 
the conditions and regulations governing fishing and the 
plying of fishing craft in the territorial waters on the coast 
mentioned in the first paragraph. 

ARTICLE VIU 

1. The State of Russia and Russian citizens are granted 
free passage through the territory of Pechenga to Norway 
and back. 

2. Goods which are transported from Russia to Norway 
through the territory of Pechenga as well as goods which 
are transported through the same territory from Norway 
to Russia, shall be free of all inspection and overseeing, 
except such overseeing as is necessary for arranging through 
traffic. And no customs fees shall be collected on these 
goods, nor transit nor other charges. The supervision of the 
above-mentioned goods in transit shall be permitted only 
in the form established in international transportation in 
cases of this nature. 

3. Russian citizens, who travel through the territory of 
Pechenga to Norway and from Norway back to Russia, 
shall be entitled to free through passage on passports 
granted by the proper Russian officials. 

4. While complying with the general regulations now 
ia effect, unarmed Russian aeroplanes shall have the right 
to cany on aerial transportation between Russia and Nor- 
way over the territory of Pechenga. 

5. Through fares on lines over which travel and trans- 
portation of goods from Russia to Norway and vice versa, 
through the territory of Pechenga, is permitted without hin- 
drance, and further conditions for carrying out the regu- 
lations mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, as well as 
the consular representation of Russia in the Pechenga Ter- 
ritory, shall be set forth in a special agreement to b4 
drawn op between Finland and Russia after the treaty of 
peace ha* gone into effect. 

ARTICLE IX 

Russian citizens, who have their domicile within the 
Pechenga territory, shall without further action become 
citizens of Finland, with the exception, however, that those 
who hare passed the age of eighteen years shall have the 
ri^, within one year from the day the treaty of peace goes 
into effect to choose Russian citizenship. The husband 
shall make the choice for his wife, providing no agree- 
ment has been made between them to the contrary, and the 
parents for their children until the age of eighteen. Per- 
sons choosing Russian citizenship may, during the follow- 
ing year, freely move away from the territory, and trans- 
port with them all their chattels free of all customs and 
export duties. These persons shall retain all their rights 
in real propetty which they leave in the tenitory relin- 
qoiibed to nnland. 

ARTICLE X 

Withia forty-fir* days after the treaty of peaea ha* gona 



into effect Finland shall remove its troops from the parishes 
of Rapola and Porajarvi, which shall be restored to the 
State of Russia and shall be annexed to the East-Karelian 
autonomous tenitory, formed by the Karelian population 
of the governments of Archangel and Olonets and now 
enjoying the right of national self-determination. 

ARTICLE XI 
In reference to the more definite conditions for the an- 
nexation of the parishes of Repola and Porajarvi to the 
East-Karelian autonomous territory, as mentioned in the 
foregoing article, the following has been agreed upon for 
the benefit of the local population. 

1. Residents of the parishes shall be granted full am- 
nesty in accordance with Article 35 of this treaty. 

2. The maintenance of local public peace within the ter- 
ritory of the parishes during the two years following the 
ratification of this treaty shall be left to a militia organ- 
ized by the local population. 

3. The residents of the parishes shall be guaranteed 
the right of ownership of all their personal belongings 
within their parishes, as well as the right freely to control 
and use the estates owned and cultivated by them, and 
other real estate in their possession, within the limits of 
the laws in effect in the East-Karelian autonomous ter- 
ritory. 

4. Every resident of these parishes, who desires, shall 
have the right during one year after the peace treaty has 
gone into effect, freely to move away from Russia. Those 
moving away from Russia in this manner are entitled to 
carry away with them all their personal belongings, and 
to retain all their rights in the real property they leave 
in the territory of the parishes within the bounds of the 
laws in effect in the East-Karelian autonomous territory. 

5. Finnish citizens and Finnish companies, having in 
their possession timber-cutting contracts made prior to 
June 1, 1920, shall retain the right, during one year after 
the peace treaty has gone into effect, to carry out within 
the parishes mentioned the terms of their contracts in 
refeience to the cutting of timber, and to carry away the 
timber so cut. 

ARTICLE Xn 
The contracting parties support in principle the neutrali- 
zation of the Gulf of Finland and the entire Baltic Sea, 
and pledge themselves to cooperate for the realization of 
this object. 

ARTICLE Xin 
Finland shall neutralize in a military sense the following 
islands belonging to it in the Gulf of Finland; Someri, 
Narvi, Peninsaari, Lavansaari, Suuri Tytarsaari, Pieni 
Tytiirsaari, and Riuskeri. This military neutralization shall 
include, that no forts, batteries, war harbors nor naval 
bases shall be built or located upon these islands, nor any 
stores of military property or supplies, and that no troops 
excepting those necessary to maintain public order shall 
be stationed there. Finland, however, is entitled to main- 
tain military observation stations on the islands of Someri 
and Narvi. 

ARTICLE XIV 
Finland shall, immediately after the peace treaty has 
gone into effect, commence the military neutralization of 
Suursaari Island under any intemationd guarantee. This 
neutralization shall include, that no forts, batteries, radio 
stations of greater strength than one kilowatt, no war har- 
bors and naval stations, store* of military and war supplies 
shall be built or located upon this island, and that more 
troops than are necessary for upholding public order shall 
not be stationed there. Russia pledges itself to support the 
obtaining of the aforementioned international guarantee. 

ARTICLE XV 
Finland shall, within three months after the peace treaty 
has gone into effect, remove the locks of all cannons, all 
aiming and directing apparatus and munitions from the 
forts of Ino and Puumala, and shall demolish these forts 
within one year after the peace treaty has gone into effect. 
Finland pledges itself not to build on the coast between 
Seivasto and Inonniemi, within 20 km. from the shore, 
any armored towers or batteries, the firing sectors of which 
maka it possible to fire across the boundary of the Fianisb 
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territorial waters, or on the coast between Inonniemi and 
Rajajold (Systerback) within 20 km. from the shore any 
batteries the carrying capacity of which reaches over the 
boundary of the Finnish territorial waters. 

ARTICLE XVI 

1. The contracting parties pledge themselves not to 
maintain on the Ladoga, on its coasts, on the rivers 
flowing into the Ladoga, on the canals tributary thereto, 
nor on the Neva River from Ivanoski to Porori, any mili- 
tary fortifications serving offensive purposes; but warships 
of a capacity not exceeding one hundred tons and which 
are not provided with guns of a caliber over 47 millimeters 
may be kept, as well as naval stations corresponding in 
size. Russia, however, shall have the right to bring war 
vessels into its internal waters through the canals on the 
southern coast of the Ladoga, or in case traffic through the 
canals is blocked, also through the southern portion of the 
Ladoga. 

ARTICLE XVII 

1. Russia hereby grants Finnish trading and freight 
vessels unhindered passage on the Neva River between the 
Gulf of Finland and the Ladoga on the same conditions 
as Russian vessels. These vessels, however, shall not 
transport war materials nor military supplies. The con- 
tracting parties agree, in the event that either party so 
demands, not later than one year after the demand is pre- 
sented, to commence negotiations for drawing up a treaty 
defining the conditions set forth in this article. This, how- 
ever, shall not prevent the use of the right herein granted. 

ARTICLE XVin 

The height of the water in the Ladoga shall not be 
changed without a prearranged agreement between Finland 
and Russia. 

ARTICLE XIX 

Questions concerning customs inspection, fishing, the 
care of maritime commercial establishments, the upholding 
of order beyond the territorial waters in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, the sweeping of this free portion of the Gulf of 
Finland of mines, the unification of the pilot service, and 
other similar questions, shall be left for consideration with 
one or more Finnish-Russian mixed committees. 

ARTICLE XX 

1. The contracting parties shall without delay, after the 
peace treaty has gone into effect, undertake to formulate 
an agreement to establish passport and customs regulations 
and the general organization of frontier trade on the Is- 
thmus of Karelia with a view to satisfying the local condi- 
tions and the practical needs of both sides. 

2. Frontier traffic on the other portions of the Finnish 
and Russian frontier shall also be arranged by the means 
of special agreements. 

3. After the peace treaty has gone into effect, a mixed 
committee shall immediately be appointed to draw up a 
proposal for the adjustment of the aforementioned relations. 

ARTICLE XXI 

1. The contracting parties agree immediately after the 
peace treaty has gone into effect to begin negotiations for 
an agreement for the purpose of arranging the transporta- 
tion and rafting of timber in the waters running from the 
territory of one of the signatories to the territory of the 
other. This agreement must be based upon the following 
principles: That transportation and rafting in such waters 
are permitted for both sides without hindrance as well 
across the frontiers as within the territory of the contracting 
parties as far as the sea. and concerning the riiting in 
particular the citizens of the states that are parties to the 
treaty are given the rights of the most favortd rafter. 

2. The contracting parties will also open negotiations 
with the purpose of effecting an agreement as to the main- 
tenance of a main channel for passage as well as to the 
arrangement of fishing, and of taking measures that will 
advance pisciculture in the waters mentioned in the pre- 
oeeding pararaph, and also in the waters adjacent to the 
frontier between the contracting parties. 



ARTICLE XXn 
The property of the Russian State and state institutions 
in Finland is declared to be the exclusive property of the 
Finnish State without compensation. Likewise the property 
of the Finnish State or state institutions in Russia is de- 
clared to be the exclusive property of the Russian state 
without compensation. 

N. B. Both contracting parties retain (or themselves three 
city real estates with land and buildings of their former 
state property for diplomatic and consular service. 

ARTICLE XXni 

1. The Finnish Government agrees immediately after 
the peace treaty goes into effect, to deliver to the Russian 
State Russian ships located within its territory or used by 
it, which were left there in the year 1918, according to 
a list appended to this treaty. 

2. If private persons or companies present any claims 
concerning ships delivered to the Russian State, the Russian 
Government frees Finland of all responsibility for the de- 
livery of these ships to Russia and agrees to assume the 
responsibility for settling all claims which may possibly be 
presented to the Finnish Government. The Russian Gov- 
ernment undertakes to settle the question of ownership con- 
cerning these ships and therefore all such claims should 
be presented to it. 

3. The Russian Government agrees to return to the 
former owners all ships owned by Finnish citizens or com- 
panies enjoying the right of domicile in Finland, which 
were confiscated by the Russian Government during the 
World War without any compensation to their owners as 
well as Finnish ships which without compensation have 
become the property of the Russian State. The ships men- 
tioned in this clause are given in a list appended to the 
peace treaty. 

ARTICLE XXrV 
Both contracting parties renounce all claims to its pay- 
ment of war expenditures. Finland does not take part in 
the payment of expenditures caused to Russia by the world 
war of 1914-18. 

ARTICLE XXV 
Neither contracting party is responsible for the state 
debts or other obligations incurred oy the other party. 

ARTICLE XXVI 

The debts and other obligations of the Russian State 
and state institutions to the Finnish State and to the Bank 
of Finland as well as the debts and other obligations of 
the Finnish State and state institutions to the Russian 
State and state institutions are declared to be liquidated 
on both sides. Therefore the contract in regard to supplying 
grain made between the Finnish and Russian governments 
in 1917 as well as the agreement concerning rates of ex- 
change made in the same year between the Bank of Fin- 
land and the Russian Chancery of Credit are considered 
null and void. 

ARTICLE XXVn 

Russia recognizes that Finland is not responsible for 
the losses of the ships or other property of citizens or 
companies of a third power that they have had in Finland, 
and that they suffered through the acts of Russian officials 
during the woSld war, before Finland became independent. 
Claims of this nature must be submitted to the Russian 
Government. 

ARTICLE XXVni 

Finnish citizens and companies or associations enjoying 
domicile rights in Finland' have in regard to their property 
in Russia as well as to their claims and other demands 
from the Russian stale or its state institutions, the same 
rights and pririleges as Russia has granted or will grant 
to the citizens of the most favored country. 

ARTICLE XXIX 

1. The contracting parties agree to return immediately 
the archives and documents of public offices and institu- 
tions, which are within its territory and which relate ex- 
clusively or chiefly to the other contracting party or its 
history. 

In consequence hereof, the Russian Government will 
deliver to the Finnish Goverment also the archives of the 
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State secretariat of th« former Grand Duchy of Finland 
with the exception, however, that the Russian Government 
tetains for itself those documents of these archives which 
relate exclusively or chiefly to Russia or its history. The 
furnish Covenunent shall have the right to take copies of 
these documents retained by the Russian Government. 

2. The Russian Government shall deliver to the Finnish 
Govennent copies of the latest topographical and hydro- 
graphical charts of Finland as well as materials concerning 
the unfinished triangulation work within the Finnish ter- 
ritory which charts and material are in the possession of the 
Russian Government. 

ARTICLE XXX 
The Finnish Goverment agrees to reserve in the Halila 
Sanatorium in the parish of Uusikirkko half of the sick 
beds for the inhabitants of Petrograd and its vicinity for 
the period of ten years under the same conditions as for 
the Finnish citizens. 

ARTICLE XXXI 
After the peace treaty has gone into effect economic 
relations shall be renewed between the contracting parties. 
For this purpose the contracting parties shall immediately 
after the peace treaty goes into effect appoint a committee 
consisting of representatives of both states to draft a plan 
for arranging the commercial relations between both coun- 
tries and for bringing about a commercial agreement. 

ARTICLE XXXn 
Until the conclusion of a commercial agreement the fol- 
lowing temporary provisions diall be followed in the com- 
mercial relations between Finland and Russia, both con- 
liactiog parties having the right to give notice of the 
termination of this agreement to the other party six months 
beforehand. 

1. Goods in transit passing through the territory of the 
contracting parties must be allowed to be transported on 
all transportation lines opened for through traffic, or trans- 
portation lines opened in the future, observing the rules 
given for the organization of traffic and for the ability 
of transportation and for the satisfaction of the traffic needs 
of their own country and for the general safety. 

2. Freight rates and other fees involved, levied on the 
goods in transit or goods transported on state railroads or 
state ships shall not be higher than the rates of the same 
kind transported in the home coimtry. The other fees of 
these shall be according to the principle accorded to the 
most favored nation. If the freight rates for transporting 
home goods in Russia are discontinued, the rates for goods 
in transit from Finland shall not be higher than the rates 
charged for the goods in transit of the most favored nation. 

3. Freight rates for goods transported from one country 
to another, shall not be higher nor shall there be any other 
transportation fees than those charged for the same kind 
of goods for transportation in the home country. If the 
freight rates for transporting home goods in Russia are 
discontinued, the freight rates and other fees for Finnish 
goods shall not be higher than those charged for the goods 
of the most favored nation. 

4. Prohibitive measures concerning import, export or 
transit are allowed only to the extent that they are based 
on legislation concerning public safety, public health, 
alcoholic liquors and adjustment of the economic life of 
one's own country. 

5. The contracting parties reserve for themselves the 
privilege of subjecting certain commercial and industrial 
fields to a monopoly. 

6. The freigfat and passenger carrying vessels of the 
contracting parties, imder the obligation that they comply 
with regnlationa that are now in force in the respective 
coontries or such as will be passed in the future, concerning 
the Teaaela of each country as well as with regulations and 
ordinBiices made necessary by the maintenance of public 
safely or by customs service supervision, are entitled to go 
lo ail those ports of the other coimtry, use the harbor 
oNaUidnneats and to fare through the territorial and in- 
land waters, rivers and canals of the other country, which 
iicve been opened or in the future will be opened for the 

of the home country. Charges that will be imposed 



upon tha vessels of the othwr country and their cargoes 
as well as fees for using the harbor establishments shall 
not be higher than charges that are levied upon the ves- 
sels of the most favored country and their cargoes. An 
exception can be made to these regulations in regard to 
traffic by coastal craft and fishing vessels. The traffic 
between Baltic tad other regular Russian frontier ports 
and inland harbors will not be considered as coastal traf- 
fic. Russian trading and passenger vessels will be allowed 
free passage in all channels of traffic within Finnish terri- 
torial waters open to Finnish vessels, under condition that 
they comply with piloting regulations in force in Finland 
regarding foreign vessels. 

7. Finnish raw materials, home industry and manu- 
facture are, when exported to Russia, freed from all cus- 
toms and other import duties. 

ARTICLE XXXin 

The contracting parties will proceed immediately after 
the peace treaty has gone into effect to take necessary 
measures to arrange the railroad traffic between Finland 
and Russia and from Russia to Finland, to and from sta- 
tions between Rajaoki and Petrograd, including the sta- 
tion at Petrograd, and to take up negotiations with the pur- 
pose of uniting the railroad systems of both countries and 
bringing about a direct connection between both countries. 

ARTICLE XXXIV 
The postal and telegraphic communication between Fin- 
land and Russia will be resumed after the peace treaty 
has gone into effect, and the contracting states have 
to enter into a separate agreement concerning the same. 
The Finnish Government does not place any obstacles in 
the way of arranging that the Russian state will to the 
end of the year 1946 be given the exclusive use, for the pur- 
poses of telegraphic communication, of the three direct tele- 
graphic lines (former numbers 13, 60 and 42,), that pass 
through the Finnish territory from Rajajoki to Nysud, con- 
necting Petrograd with Stockholm, Newcastle and Frederi- 
cia and which the Finnish Government by an agreement 
of January 9, 1920, has transferred to "Det Store Nordiske 
Telegiaf Selskabet" to be used by it for telegraphic ex- 
change with Russia under the condition that the provision 
of the said agreement regarding the arrangement of the 
telegraphic communication be complied with. The Russian 
Government will remit to the Finnish State all the transit 
charges to Finland as an independent state in accordance 
with the regulations contained in the manual of the Interna- 
tional Tdegraph Association and the rules and regulations 
attached thereto, until these charges become payable by 
the sender on the basis of a mutual agreement of the re- 
spective states. The Russian State will also retain -for 
the same period of time the rights, which it possesses on 
the strength of an agreement made with the Det Store 
Nordiske Telegraf-Selakabet" to two cables running from 
Nysud to Grislehamn and maintaining a direct telegraphic 
connection with Sweden. 

ARTICLE XXXV 

1. Finnish citizens dwelling in Russia and Russian citi- 
zens dwelling in Finland are allowed after the ratification 
of the peace treaty to return to Finland, unless they have 
been arrested in the other country for a felony. 

2. AU war prisoners of the contracting parties shall as 
soon as possible be returned to their native country. The 
contracting patties will determine in a separate agreement, 
in which order this repatriation shall be effected. 

3. Other citizens of the other state, who have been 
detained or confined on account of the state of war or for 
political reasons, shall be liberated at once and returned 
to their native country at the earliest opportunity. 

4. A Finnish or Russian citizen, upon whom a sentence 
has been inflicted before the signing of this peace treaty 
for a political offense perpetrated in favor of one of the 
contracting parties or because he has had connections with 
the armies or the governmental organs of thhe other con- 
tracting party or because he has committed a punishable 
act with the purpose of accomplishing the right of national 
self-determination, will be freed from suffering any fur- 
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indictment or under arrest for such an offense, but has not with other necessary questions. The composition and the 

yet been tried and sentenced or if he has not yet been program of worlc of the committee mentioned in tiiis article 

indicted, the right of indictment will be annulled, whether will be determined by an agreement to be entered into later 

he be within or without the borders of the country and in on. The tasks, privileges and duties of each sub-conunittee 

the future no such indictment shall be resorted to. If he will be determined by separate regulations, which will be 

has either in addition or exclusively been guilty of any approved by the committee. Whenever no decision will 

other offense against the prevailing political or social order be arrived at in the sub-committee on account of a draw, 

of his country and after that fled to the territory of the the question shall be submitted to the plenary session of 

other contracting party, he shall enjoy the amnesty pro- the committee for decision. If there is a draw also in the 

claimed in his home country about such offenses in the committee, the question will be submitted to the govem- 

same manner as those remaining in the home country, who ments for settlement. 
have been indicted and sentenced, enjoy it. 

ARTICLE XXXVIIl 

_, ,. , . ARTICLE XXXVI Of ,1,;, peace treaty copies have been drawn in the Fin- 

The diplomatic and consular relations between the con- ^jgu Swedish, Russian, and French languages and the 

tracting parties shall be arranged immediately after the ,„tg ^f all these have the same validity, 
peace treaty has gone into effect. After the peace treaty 

has gone into effect the contracting parties will proceed ARTICLE XXXIX 
to draw an agreement about the consular service. ^^^ ^^^ j^^^,y j,,^ j„ ^^ ,g,ified. The exchange of 
ARTICLE XXXVII the ratified copies will take place at Moscow. The peace 
To carry out the peace treaty as well as to settle any treaty will become legally valid immediately after the ex- 
such questions of common or private law as may be evolved change of the ratified copies. In faith whereof the dele- 
from the peace treaty, a Finno-Russian mixed committee gates of both contracting parties have s«-t their hajd under 
will be created immediately after that has gone into effect, this peace treaty and attached their seals thereto, the 
which committee is authorized to create subcommittees original has been drawn in two copies in each language 
to deal with territorial questions, to arrange economic rela- and signed at Dorpat October 14, 1920. 
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The Proletariat on Its Knees , 

By Rosa Lu.xemburc (Born May 5, 1871 — ^Murdered January 15, 1919) 

[This article appeared in 1905 in one of the February numbers of "Die Neue Zeit", which was 
then edited by Karl Kautsky. Its brillitmt analysis is perhaps better understood by those who are 
acquainted with the German conditions to which reference is frequently made, as the author was then 
Umng in Germany. Particularly amusing is the analogy suggested between Gapon and Friedrich 
Naumann, the "Christian" Socialist who was destined to become one of the leading pan-Germans.] 



nPHERE is nothing so well calculated to liberate 
•*■ our modes of thought from the restrictive fet- 
ters of routine as a revolutionary period. Real 
history, like creative nature, is far more bizarre and 
fruitful in its caprices than the classifying and 
systematizing pedant 

When the first news of the entreating pilgrimage 
of the Petersburg proletariat reached foreign coun- 
tries, it universally aroused very mixed and no 
doubt depressed feelings. It was a strange scene 
of primitive simplicity, not without a strain of 
tragic splendor, veiled in mystic, strange and dis- 
turbing raiment, that presented itself to the realistic 
eyes of the sober European, who shook his head 
regretfully over this disastrous blindness of a whole 
people. We were reminded of Paris, of the barri- 
cades, of the entirely western nature of the situa- 
tion, only by the cannon brought up to Vassili Os- 
Irov, by the literally "dead" earnest with which the 
strange procession was received by the Czarism. 
And we were completely convinced that it was not 
an oriental caravan, but a modem proletarian revo- 
lution, when we read of the commotions in all the 
other cities of Russia, which were assuming the 
Russian form, that of the general strike, together 
with a very extensive distribution of socialistic leaf- 
lets. In spite of all our respect for these leaflets, 
we must nevertheless point out how erroneous it 
would be to assume that it was they that put the 
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revolution in motion. In the Russian Revolution 
also, which we now witness, the task of the Social- 
Democracy is simply that of formulating the revo- 
lutionary aspect of the proletarian revolution, of 
affording it clear expression, of freeing it from 
the envelope of an elementary eruption. The revo- 
lutionary kernel is present from the very start, in 
all the manifestations — both in the general strike, 
spreading with the speed of lightning, and in the 
entreaties of the Petersburg proletariat itself. 

The illusion that the political troubles in the 
country are to be assigned to a "misunderstanding" 
between the monarch and his people, maintained 
by a systematic intrigue on the part of the "ad- 
visers" of the crown as well as the entire court 
clique, who insert themselves between the people 
and its misled monarch, does not even need to be 
regarded as an exotic outgrowth of the peculiar 
circumstances in Russia, or of its mystic semi- 
darkness. We in Germany have no need to cast 
about elsewhere in the world for a parallel example. 
Is it not an old and yet ever-new device of the 
political stock in trade of German liberalism 
to convince itself and others that the German kaiser 
is "badly informed" by his advisers, and prevented 
from securing a direct understanding with the peo- 
ple? The fact that in Germany "the people" means 
all the liberal champions themselves, with their 
many grievances over Jewish judges not admitted 
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to office, and other like troubles, does not alter 
anything about this profound intepretation. 

But there isa profound di£ference between the 
political value of such an illusion in the minds of 
a declining liberal bourgeoisie and of a rising 
modern working class. The theory of the "misled 
monarch" is a completely adequate political expres- 
sion of the political aspirations now dwelling in 
the breasts of present-day German liberalism. An 
ingratiating whine at the foot of the throne, as a 
means, and an old-maidish carping at the minor 
blemishes of the best of all worlcb, in which we 
live, as the purpose of the liberal policy, furnish 
together a perfect harmony, a perfect balance, one 
that assures to this policy a century of undisturbed 
existence, with no less prospect of, success, enabling 
German liberalism to look ever hopefully heaven- 
ward, ever attending the celestial dew of the im- 
perial favor, ever patiently removing from its coun- 
tenance whatever other fluids may descend from 
above. 

On the other hand, between the myth of the 
"good monarch" and the historical ambitions, the 
class interests, of the modem proletariat, there lies 
a great gulf. All those who were dismayed at the 
first moment by the humbly beseeching attitude of 
• the people of Petersburg, when solemnly, with 
moist eyes, the image of the Crucified in their 
hands, they set out to meet the Czar, forgot the prin- 
ciple for the spectacle, the little point that the 
humble "entreaty" of the masses to the Czar meant 
nolhing else than a request that His Holy Majesty 
might with his own gracious hands decapitate him- 
self as the Sole Ruler of All the Russias. It was 
a request that the Autocrat exterminate Autocracy, 
that the wolf now feed on tender herbs instead of 
warm blood. It was the most radical political pro- 
gram, clothed in the form of a touching patri- 
archial idyll, the most modem class impulse of a 
profoundly earnest and mature proletariat, con- 
cealed as a phantastic whim of an old nurse's fairy 
tale. And it is precisely this contradiction between 
the revolutionary kernel of the proletarian interests 
and the primitive shell of the illusion of the "good 
monarch "that could not fail to produce the kind- 
ling spark of street revolution as soon as it met the 
test of reality. 

But this test was not slow in coming. With the 
full elemental power of popular masses in times of 
storm the working classes rush to put their con- 
ception to the test, for their attitude toward their 
beliefs is just as much one of holy faith as that of 
the liberal bourgeoisie, to its own creed, is one of 
cowardly cynicism. The Petersburg proletariat acts 
seriously on its faith in the Czar, and, with the 
impressive simplicity of great decision it marches 
to the palace of the Autocrat. But here it becomes 
at once apparent that the monarchic idea — in Rus- 
ua as well as elsewhere — simply cannot exist with- 
out the protective wall of the "bad advisers", the 
court clique, and the bueaucracy, without the 
screen of half-darkness behind which it conceals 
itself from its subjects. It is enough to have the 
Aroused masses hit upon the thought, childish in 



appearance, but terrible in reality, of looking their 
country's ruler in the eye, and realizing the myth 
of the "social royalty", or "social empire", — to 
reveal the encounter necessarily as a collision be- 
tween two mortal enemies, a day of reckoning be- 
tween two worlds, a battle of two eras. 

Only the indestructible stupidity of the present- 
day liberal crowd could sooth itself with the notion 
that all that was to blame for the revolutionary out- 
come of the episode of the Neva was the circum- 
stances that the Czar did not come out good-natur- 
edly to the Petersburg "mob" and listen graciously 
to them, that it was only the ill-advised reception 
of the proletarian procession with cold lead that 
prevented the whole scene from being transformed 
into a genuine liberal farce of reconciliation be- 
tween the country's ruler and his dear children, 
with mingled tears of both, and mutual hurrahs, 
a touching "play for the people", after the Iffland 
pattern, such as German liberalism has executed 
in innumerable performances, from the memorable 
Rotteck Mayoralty days of 1833 at Freiburg, to the 
very latest times. 

For such a spectacle was not entirely new in 
history, and it began quite in accordance with the 
liberal recipe. On October 5, 1789, when the 
Paris proletariat, with their women at the head, 
marched to Versailles to bring back their fat Capet 
and have a word alone with him at Paris, the mat- 
ter at first proceeded with due decorum and with- 
out a hitch. Louis XVI, with quaking lips, to be 
sure, gave assurance that he would return "con- 
fidently and gladly" to his dear Parisians, and soon 
thereafter there was a great display on the Champ 
de Mars of mutual exchanges of oaths of fealty and 
eternity, which really did seem to be unending, 
somewhat in the manner of a lovesick Frenchman 
and a blushing "chicken", under the mistletoe. And 
yet the kindly Louis became so involved in the 
play, with his people, so idyllically inaugurated, 
that he finally lost his fat head altogether. 

The Russian Revolution has b^un differently, 
but might very easily have a similar outcome in 
this respect. And we must give little Nicholas and 
his "poor advisers" the credit of admitting that 
from their standpoint they have evaluated the situ- 
ation much more correctly than the German-Liberal 
shysters of restricted despotism, and that they 
grasped the dangerous revolutionary content of the 
bumble utterance of the Petersburg proletariat 
much more rapidly than did even many a Western 
European Social-Democrat, when they decided to 
answer the very first step of the proletarian peti- 
tion with despotism's very last card. 

If the dear cousins and colleagues of Nicholas 
desire to draw a lesson from the events of the im- 
mediate past, it would be first of all that they 
should threaten "with the severest penalty, includ- 
ing penal servitude", not those workers who are 
on strike and engaged in frank and sober conflict, 
but those who seek to cherish and spread among the 
eople the belief in the "good, misled monarch". 
t is from such heretical teachings that the most 
dangerous notion of the popular masses may later 
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arise to have direct conversation, face to face, with 
their ruler, and "beg" him for certain things that 
may be just as hard to grant as the striking off of 
one's own head. 

And we ourselves may also, among the many 
other teachings of the Russian Revolution, learn 
from the Petersburg events the habit of removing 
from the content of the revolutionary mass move- 
ments their often contradictory outer shell, instead 
of permitting them to be confused one for the other. 
Should the proletariat in some country or other 



hit upon the idea of moving spontaneously before 
the honored legislative assemblies and government 
buildings, with the solemn decision to demand a 
transfer of the helm of state from the hands of the 
ruling classes to those of the toiling masses, or 
else, as said the Petersburg workers, "rather die 
themselves", even if Pastor Naumann himself be 
their leader, we may with due peace of mind pre- 
pare for the strongholds of capitalist wage-slavery 
those placards that once adorned the square of the 
already taken Bastille, "Dancing Here". 



The Beginning of the Revolution in Russia 

{From "Vperyod", Geneva, January 31, 1905) 

[The periodical from which the following article is taken was the official organ of the Bol- 
shevik section of the Social-Democratic Party, appearing under the editorship of N. Lenin, with the 
assistance of Bonch-Bruyevich and others. The article itself is very probably from the pen of Lenin 
himself. The division between the Bolshevik and Menshevik sections of the Social-Democratic Party 
had already taken place in 1903.] 



Geneva, Wednesday, January 25, 1905. 
npHE greatest political events are taking place in 
^ Russia. The proletariat has revolted against 
Czarism. The proletariat has been brought to re- 
volt by the government. At present there can hard- 
ly be any doubt as to the fact that the government 
had purposely permitted the strike movement to 
develop without hindrance and the great demonstra- 
tion to start, in order to bring matters to the point 
of applying armed force. Ajid this is the result! 
Thousands of killed and wounded — such is the out- 
come of the bloody Sunday of January 9 (22) in 
Petersbui^. The army conquered the unarmed 
workers, women and children. The army over- 
powered the enemy, killing the workmen lying on 
the groimd. "We gave you a good lesson," with 
unspeakable cynicism the czarist servants now say, 
and their European lackeys from the conservative 
bourgeoisie repeat their words. 

The lesson was great, indeed! The Russian pro- 
letariat will not forget it. The most unprepared, 
the most backward strata of the working class, who 
had had faith in the Czar and who had sincerely 
desired to hand peacefully to the "Czar himselP 
the supplications of the exhausted people, all of 
them received a lesson from the armed force, led 
by the Czar or by the Czar's uncle, the Grand Duke 
Vladimir. 

The Russian proletariat has received a great les- 
son in civil war; the revolutionary education of 
the proletariat has made in one day such progress 
as it could not have achieved by months or years 
of its gray, dull life of every-day. The slogans 
of the heroic Petersburg proletariat: "Life or 
Liberty!" are reverberating and resounding over 
all of Russia. Events are developing with a strik- 
ing rapidity. The general strike in Petersburg is 
growing. The entire industrial, social, and political 
life is paralyzed. On Monday, January 10 (23), 
collisions between the workmen and the army are 
becoming sharper. Contrary to the lying official 
commoniques, blood is nmning in many, many 



parts of the capital. The workers of Kolpino rise. 
The proletariat is arming itself and the people. 
The workers are said to have captured the armory 
of Sestroretsk. The workers are providing them- 
selves with revolvers, they are forging their instru- 
ments into arms, and seizing bombs for the des- 
perate struggle for freedom. The general strike 
has even embraced the provinces. In Moscow, 
10,000 workmen have struck already. For tomor- 
row (Thursday, January 13 (26), a general strike 
is declared in Moscow. A riot took place in Riga. 
Workers are making demonstrations in Lodz; an 
uprising is in preparation in Warsaw; demonstra- 
tions of the proletariat are taking place in Helsing- 
fors. In Baku, Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, Kovno, and 
Vilna unrest is growing among the workmen, and 
the strike is spreading. In Sebastopol the store 
and arsenals of the Naval Department are in flames, 
— and the army refuses to shoot at the revolting 
sailors. There is strike in Reval and Saratov. An 
armed encounter has taken place between the army 
of the workmen and the reserves at Radom. 

The revolution is growing. The government be- 
gins already to stagger and to lose its head. From 
a policy of bloody repression it tries now to shift 
to economic concessions and to extricate itself by 
means of a sop or a promise of a nine-hour work- 
ing-day. But the lesson of the bloody day cannot 
pass by in vain. The demand of the Petersburg 
workers — immediate convocation of a constitutent 
assembly on the basis of a general, direct, equal, 
and secret vote — must become the demand of all 
the workers on strike. Immediate overthrow of 
the government: this is the slogan in response to 
the slaughter of January 9 (22), on the part of the 
Petersburg workers, even those who have faith in 
the Czar, which was expressed by their leader, 
the priest Gapon, who said after the bloody day: 
"We have no more a Czar; a river of blood separ- 
ates the Czar from the people. Hail the struggle 
for freedom!" 

Hail the revolutionary proletariat! say we. The 
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general strike raises and mobilizes the masses of 
the working class and of the city poor. The arming 
of the people becomes one of the immediate aims 
of the revolutionary moment. 

Only an armed people can be a true support 
of the people's freedom. And the sooner the pro- 
letariat shall succeed in arming itself, the longer 
it will be able to withstand, on the war position of 
a striker-revolutionist, the sooner will the army 
stagger, the more numerous will become among the 
soldiers such men as will understand at last what 
they are doing, who will side with the people 
against the outcasts, the tyrants, against the mur- 
derers of unarmed workmen, their wives and chil- 
dren. Whatever may be the outcome of the present 
uprising in Petersburg itself, at any rate it will 
inevitably and infallibly become the first step to 
a wider, more conscious, and more carefully pre- 
pared uprising. The government may perhaps suc- 
ceed in delaying the hour of accounting, but the 
delay will only make the next step of the revo- 
lutionary onslaught the more grandiose. The de- 
lay will be merely of use to the Social-Democratic 
Party for rallying the ranks of the organized fight- 
ers and spreading the news of the initiative of the 
Petersburg workers. The proletariat will join in 
the struggle, leaving the factories and shops, and 
making arms for themselves. In the midst of the 
city poor, in the midst of the millions of peasants 
will spread wider and wider the slogans of the 
struggle for freedom. Revolutionary committees 
will be founded in every factory, in every district 
of the city, in every larger village. The revolting 
people will overthrow each and every governmental 
institution of the Czarist absolutism, proclaiming 
the immediate convocation of a constituent as- 
sembly. 

Immediate arming of workers and all citizens in 



general, preparation and organization of all revo- 
lutionary forces for the annihilation of all govern- 
ment authorities and institutions: this is the prac- 
tical basis upon which all revolutionists may and 
ought to unite for the common weal. The prole- 
tariat must always march its own independent road, 
without losing its connection with the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, aware of its great ultimate aims of 
liberating all mankind from every form of exploi- 
tation. But this independence of the Social-Demo- 
cratic proletarian party will never make us forget 
the importance of a common revolutionary on- 
slaught at the moment of real revolution. We, 
Social-Democrats may and must march independ- 
oitly of the revolutionists from the bourgeois de- 
mocracy, but we must march hand in hand at the 
time of insurrection, while delivering direct blows 
at Czarism, resisting the army, attacking the bastille 
of the cursed enemy of the Russian people. 

The proletariat of the whole world is looking 
now with feverish impatience upon the proletariat 
of all Russia. The overthrow of Czarism in Russia, 
heroically initiated by our working class, will be 
the turning point in the history of all countries; 
it will make easier the cause of all the workers 
of all countries, in all states, at all the ends of the 
earth. And let every Social-Democrat, let every 
class conscious worker remember how great are 
the aims of the struggle of a whole people, aims 
resting also upon his shoulders. Let him not for- 
get that he represents the interests also of the 
whole peasantry of the whole mass of laboring and 
exploited people, of the whole people, against the 
enemy of all the people. All behold now the ex- 
ample of the hero-proletarians of Petersburg. 

Long live the Revolution! 

Long live the proletariat that has risen! 



The November Revolution 

By Leon Trotsky 

[The following article was written by the People's Commissar for War, in connection with the 
celebration of the third anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet power. It is particularly in- 
teresting for the light it throws on the methods used in the seizure of power, and for its emphasis of 
the fact that this seizure was not accomplished by a small group of conspirators, but was supported 
by the entire people, with the full knowledge of when the coup d^etat would take place.] 



J N CONNECTION with the November Revolution 
it is a good point to emphasize a fact that vari- 
ous reports and articles have not sufficiently con- 
sidered. The November Revolution had so to 
speak, been set in advance for a definite date, name- 
ly, November 7 (October 25 according to the old 
calendar). It was not fixed in a secret conference 
but openly, before the whole people, and this 
victorious revolution took place just as it had been 
planned, on November 7, 1917. 

The history of the world records many revolts 
and revolutionary uprisings. But one would seek 
in vain a second revolution by oppressed classes, 
•which fixed in advance for a certain day, was ac- 
complished on the day indicated, and with com- 



plete success. From this standpoint, as from many 
others, the November Revolution is unique, without 
parallel. It was decided that the seizure of power 
at Petrograd was to coincide with the Second Con- 
gress of Soviets. This "coincidence" was not due 
to calculation on the part of conspirators. It was 
the direct consequence of the preceding course of 
the Revolution, and particularly of the work of 
organization and propaganda by our party. We 
asked for a transfer of power to the Soviets. Under 
the banner of our party, the majority in the most 
important Soviets grouped around this banner. 
Consequently we could no longer "demand" the 
transfer of power to the hands of the Soviets; for, 
being a controlling party in the Soviets, it was 
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our duty to "take" this power. We did not doubt 
that the Second Congress of Soviets would give us 
the majority. Our enemies did not doubt it either. 
For that reason they opposed, with all their might, 
the convocation of the Congress, Therefore, in the 
session of the Soviets Section of the Democratic 
Council, it was attempted, by every means, to pre- 
veot the calling of the Second Congress of Sovi^ 
and failing in this — to delay it. The Mensheviks 
and Social-Revolutionaries assigned as their motive 
for their resistance to the calling of the Congress, 
that the Congress might serve the Bolsheviki in 
their attempt to seize idbe power. We, on our part, 
insisted on a speedy convocation, without in the 
least concealing the fact that, in our opinion, the 
Congress would be necessary for the precise pur- 
pose of snatdiing the power from the hands of the 
Kerensky Government Finally, on the occasion of 
the vote of the section of the Democratic Council, 
Dan succeeded in delaying the convocation of the 
Second Congress from the 15 to the 24 of October. 
In this way the realist politician of the Mensheviki 
succeeded in cheating history out of ten days. At 
all the meetings of workers and soldiers in Petro- 
grad, we treated the question in the following man- 
ner: The Second Congress of Soviets will meet 
on October 25; the Petrograd proletariat and gar- 
rison wnll ask, first of all, that the Congress put 
the question of power on the order of the day, 
and will resolve that, from that day on, the power 
shall be placed in Uie hands of the Congress of 
Soviets. In case the Kerensky Government should 
attempt to dissolve the Congress, then — numberless 
motions ran to this effect — ^the Petrograd garrison 
would say the decisive word. 

Tireless propaganda was carried on. In fixing 
the Congress for October 25, and in putting on the 
order of the day, as a capital and essential ques- 
tion, the realization (not die discussion but the re- 
alization) of the transfer of power to the hands 
of the Soviets, we practically fixed October 25 as 
the day of the Revolution and did it openly before 
the eyes of "society" and its "government". Closely 
connected with the preparation of the Congress was 
the question of the calling of an important part of 
the Petrograd garrison. Kerensky feared the sol- 
diers, and with reason. He proposed to Cheremu- 
sov, who was then in command of the Army of the 
North, to send to the front those regiments whose 
allegiance was doubted. As is proved by the cor- 
respondence of October 25, Cheremissov evaded this 
demand, for he considered the Petrograd garrison 
to be "worked up by propaganda", and consequent- 
ly not fit to be used for an imperialistic war. But, 
under the pressure of Kerensky, who permitted 
himself to be guided by purely political motives, 
Cheremissov issued the order as demanded. 

As soon as the General Staff had given to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Soviets at Petrograd the 
order to displace a portion of the troops, we saw 
clearly, we the delegates of the proletarian oppo- 
sition, that, in its further development, this fear 
was going to attain a capital importance. Rest- 
lessly expecting the revolution that was fixed for 



October 25, Kerensky tried to disttrm revolutionary 
Petrograd. There was nothing for us to do but to 
oppose him in this matter, not only with the 
workers, but also with the whole garrison. First of 
all it was decided to create, in the form of a revo- 
lutionary military committee, an organ that was to 
investigate the military motives put forward as an 
explanation for the transfer of the Petrograd gar- 
rison. Thus, side by side with the political repre- 
sentative of the garrison, the soldiers* section of the 
Soviets caused ^e creation of a revolutionary gen- 
eral staff. 

The Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries un- 
derstood immediately that the machinery for armed 
revolution was being created, and said so openly 
in the session of the Soviets. Although they had 
voted against the formation of a revolutionary mil- 
itary committee, the Mensheviki now advocated it 
— that they might play, in the revolution, the part 
of notary or scribe. After having first succeeeded 
in prolonging their political existence by ten days, 
they now assured themselves of the privilege of 
registering their own political death, as spectators. 

The Congress was then fixed for October 25. The 
party which was assured of a majority assigned to 
the Congress the task of seizing the power. The 
garrison, which had refused to leave Petrograd, 
was mobilized for the protection of the future 
Soviet. The revolutionary military committee, cre- 
ated in opposition to the General Staff, was trans- 
formed into a revolutionary general staff of the 
Petrograd Soviets. All this was done openly, in 
the eyes of all Petrograd, of the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, of all the world. It is an act unique of 
its kind. 

During this time, the armed revolution was open- 
ly discussed in the party and in the press. The dis- 
cussion often digressed considerably from the 
course of events. No connection was drawn^ be- 
tween the revolution and the Congress and the 
transfer of the garrison, and the uprising was con- 
sidered a plot engineered by conspirators. In re- 
ality the armed uprising was not only "recognized" 
by us, but it was prepared for an advanced date, 
and even, according to the resolution, was prepared 
at least for Petrograd by the spirit of the garrison, 
and its position with regard to the Congress of 
the Soviets. 

Several comrades remained skeptical toward the 
idea that the revolution should be fixed "by calen- 
dar". They considered it safer to carry it out 
strictly in a conspiracy manner, by exploiting 
the great advantage which accrues from a sudden 
coup. In fact, in anticipation of a revolution, Ker- 
ensky might cause reinforcements to be brought up 
by October 25, might undertake the cleaning-up 
of the garrison, etc. 

But the point was that the question of shifting 
a portion of the garrison became the chief point 
of the revolution that was being prepared for Oc- 
tober 25. The Kerensky plan to change the ef- 
fectives of the Petrograd regiments was considered 
in advance as a continuation of the Komilov adven- 
ture. Furthermore, the "l^alized" revolt hypno- 
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tized the enemy. In not having the order to trans- 
fer the troops to the front carried out he largely 
increased the confidence of the soldiers in them- 
selves and still more assured the success of the 
revolution. After the jevolution of October 25, 
the Mensheviki, and chiefly Martov, often spoke of 
the seizure of power by a handful of conspirators 
behind the back of the Soviets and the working 
class. It is difficult to imagine a more malevolent 
misrepresentation of the spirit of an event. When, 
in the session of the Soviet sections of the Demo- 
cratic Council, the majority fixed the Congress for 
October 25, the Mensheviki said: "You are fixing 
the date for the revolution." When we refused, by 
a crushing majority furnished by the Petrograd 
Soviets, to remove the regiments from Petrograd, 
the Mensheviki said: 'That is the beginning of 
armed uprising." When out of the midst of the 
Petrograd Soviet a military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee was created, the Mensheviki declared: "That 
is an instrument for armed insurrection." And 
when, on the fixed day, thanks to this instrument, 
appointed in advance, the revolution that had been 
predicted really took place, the same Mensheviki 
complained: "A handful of conspirators has made 
a revolution behind the back of the working class." 
In reality the worst of which we could be accused 
is of having prepared, "behind the back" of the 
Menshevik onlookers, certain technical details in 
the military revolutionary committee. 

There is no doubt that the attempt of a military 
conspiracy, made independently of the Second Con- 
gress of Soviets, would have brought about in this 
period only a confusion of the progress of events, 
and would perhaps have broken the revolution in 
spots. The garrison, to which belonged also regi- 
ments not politically organized, considered the seiz- 
ure of power by the party by means of a conspir- 
acy as something foreign to the garrison, and cer- 
. tain regiments would have taken it frankly as a 
hostile act, while the refusal to leave Petrograd and 
the duty to protect the Congress of Soviets to 
which the power in the ooimtry was to belong, be- 
came for these same regiments an absolutely nat- 
ural, clear and necessary thing. The comrades who 
considered as a Utopia the fixing in advance of the 



date of the revolution, simply underestimated our 
power and the strengdi of otu- political influence 
at Petrograd as compared with that of Kerensky. 

The openly constituted revolutionary military 
committee sent its Commissars to all detachments 
of the Petrograd garrisons and thus became master 
of the situation in the full sense of the word. We 
had before our eyes the political chart of the gar- 
rison. At any moment it was possible for us to un- 
dertake the necessary groupings of effectives and 
to secure the strategic points in Petrograd. We had 
still only to eliminte frictions and to avoid a possi- 
ble reaction on the part of the more backward 
troops, particularly the cavalry regiments. We suc- 
ceeded beautifully in this. In the meetings which 
took place in the barracks of the various regiments 
our watchword: "Don't leave Petrograd before the 
session of the Soviet and make sure by armed force 
of the transfer of political power to the hands of 
the Soviet" met witn almost unanimous acceptance. 
In the conservative Semionov r^;iment, to whom the 
latest tid-bit was related, the approaching diplo- 
matic trip of Skobelev to Paris, in order to influ- 
ence Lloyd George and Clemenceau, the machina- 
tions of the Skobelevs and Gotzes not only pro- 
duced no enthusiasm but even suffered a complete 
defeat The majority voted our motion. At the 
Modem Circus, where the meeting of camion chauf- 
feurs, who were considered supporters of Kerensky, 
took place, our motion was passed with an over- 
whelming majority. General Paradelov spoke in a 
conciliatory and courteous manner. But his eva- 
sive motions were defelated. 

The enemy received the final blow in the heart of 
Petrograd in the Fortress of Peter and Paul. Id 
view of the sentiments of the garrison of the fort- 
ress, which had taken part to the last man in our 
meeting in the court of the fortress, the viceKX>m- 
mandant proposed, most amiably "a conference to 
remove the misunderstanding." And as a matter 
of fact, a few days later the Kerensky Government, 
the greatest misunderstanding of the Russian Revo- 
lution, was removed. 

History turned a page and took up the chapter 
of the Soviets. 



Military Review 

By Lt.-Col. B. Roustah Bek 



TN 1905, when the Russian empire was ablaze 
-'* with the revolutionary struggle which was the 
first serious effort of the Russian workers and peas- 
ans to overthrow the hated regime, the decisive part 
in that struggle was taken by the army. It must 
be noted that at that time the Russian armies in 
Manchuria, after a series of reverses brought upon 
them by Japan, represented the solid figure of about 
one million bayonets concentrated on the Hsi-ping- 
kai positions. This army was completed mostly by 
the reservists of advancml years, and only 100,000 
young, well-trained recruits were taken from the 



standing-army corps which still remained unmoved 
in different parts of the empire. Not one regiment 
of the Life Guards was sent to the battle zone; 
they were retained by the government in Petrograd 
and Warsaw in case of emergency for purely in- 
ternal services. It is well-known that they fully 
deserved the confidence of the Russian rulers. 

We must admit that in 1905 the revolutionary 
masses of the Russian people were inexperienced 
and poorly organized, and entirely intrusted the 
leadership of the revolutionary movement to the 
so-called intelligentsia who belmiged almost entire- 
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ly to the bourgeois or eemi-bourgeois class. There 
were but few among the leaders who conscientious- 
ly realized the seriousness of the coming fight which 
had to be waged to the utmost to keep the revolu- 
tion from ending in terrible disaster. The import- 
ant question that in order to overthrow the exist- 
ing government and seize the power, the revolu- 
tionists had to have at least a part of the army 
on their side, was entirely overlooked. 

It is true that some revolutionary organization 
existed in the rank and file of the Russian army, 
but this movement was in its infancy, and was ab- 
solutely lost in the reactionary atmosphere which 
ruled in the Russian military organization. We 
must not overlook the fact that for centuries the 
Russian officers and men were educated according 
to a monstrous system of lies which succeeded in 
uttaining its height of demoralization in the im- 
perial army. Therefore, it was not a difficult task 
at all for the Russian rulers to set part of the work- 
ers and peasants in uniform against the rest of the 
people, to make them lay hands on their own fath- 
ers and brothers, and often kill the people of their 
own villages. 

In those days there were not many men like those 
the Bolsheviki gave to Russia, whose language these 
misfortunate fratricides could understand; and 
even had such revolutionary propagandists been 
presoit they would scarcely have been successful, 
because the atmosphere for a general uprising had 
not yet been created in Russia. The Japanese were 
not permitted by America and England to bring 
upon the Russian army a defeat similar to the one 
on the sea. The government of Russia realized 
the disastrous consequences for the Romanov dynas- 
ty in case such a dwacle took place in Manchuria 
and perhaps even in Siberia, and hastened to sign 
a peace treaty with Japan thereby delaying the 
coming revolution. By every means the Govern- 
ment of the Tsar, in spite of the political confusion 
throughout the country, tried not to lose its control 
over the army and navy, — and it succeeded in this. 
Though shattered to a certain extent, even in the 
period of the general strike, when ibe whole in- 
dustrial life of the country was at a standstill, 
and the ways of communication, together with the 
post and telegraph service were paralyzed, the Cen- 
tral Government of Russia remained in full control 
of the army and navy. At the first order of the 
Tsar, without hesitation, the Russian troops moved 

Sainst the revolutionary population. It is remark- 
le how quiddy the punitive detachments were 
organized, and with what lightning speed they were 
seat out into all parts of Russia, into Siberia, the 
Giucasus, and the Baltic provinces, stifling our 
workers and peasants in their blood. 

Led by such monsters as Generals Orlov, Meller- 
2UcomeIsky, Rennenkampf, Minn, Dubassov, Ali- 
khanov and many other outcasts of the Russian 
people, aided by the officers who had sold their 
honor and conscience to the crown, these abomin- 
able expeditions inspired horror and hate in the 
Russian population, and henceforth no compromise 
widi a band of executioners of the upper class 



could be expected, nor could any pity be shown 
them by the oppressed Russian people at the mo- 
ment when the hour of justice would come . . . 
It came in November, 1917 ... 

Though the Russian army during the Revolution 
of 1905 remained the blind weapon of imperialistic 
reaction a certain revolutionary movement was al- 
ready noticeable among the members of the Rus- 
sian naval and military organizations. The mutmy, 
for instance, on the "Potemkin", "Pamiati Azova 
and other battleships, the uprisings in several rai- 
ments in Central Russia, in the Caucasus, and the 
military revolt of the Garrison of Vladivostok prove 
it; but all this was of a purely local character 
started on the initiative of the men, and on very rare 
occasions with some support from the officers. Only 
Lieutenant Schmidt personally led a real revo- 
lutionary campaign on board the famous battleship 
"Potemkin", but he was not supported and finally 
was captured and executed. , 

After the Russo-Japanese War the revoluUonary 
spirit of the Russian people b^an to develop with 
great rapidity, and it became clear that only 
through war would the revolution in Russia be 
successfuL If we look back in history we shall 
see that every war brought certain great (Ganges 
to the defeated nation. For instance, after the dis- 
astrous Crimean War radical reforms took place 
in the Russian Empire. A republic in France was 
estoblished after the defeat of the French army m 
1871, and at last Russia, the most despotic of all 
the autocracies in the world, after Tzushima and 
Mukden obtained a sort of Parliament, a ridiculous 
one, but still a step forward. 

There is no doubt that the European war, which 
practically annihilated the original standing-army 
of the Russian crown, and automatically created 
instead an armed people, had to deprive the absolu- 
tist government of its main means of defense, thus 
offering the revolution an opportunity to triumph. 
And this has happened in Russia earlier than m 
other states involved in the Great War because her 
army and population suffered more than any of 
the respective countries which, in their turn, will 
not be able to escape the fate of Russia. 

I had the privilege of observing the reyoluhon- 
ary movement in the Manchurian army in 1905. 
This army, if it had been near to Russia after the 
famous provocatory manifesto of October 17, with- 
out any hesitation it would have energetically sup- 
ported the revolution. Ito spirit was sufficiently revo- 
lutionary, and riiere were present some energetic 
and determined leaders even among the officers. 
Very little is known about the events which took 
place m the Far East after the ratification of the 
treaty of (Portsmouth and especially during the 
period of die general strike in Russia. 

Manchuria was absolutely isolated from the rest 
of the world, but more than a million Russian sol- 
diers separated by thousands of miles from their 
native land anxiously watched events in the coun- 
try where they had left their nearest and dearest. 
In all the regiments of the Manchurian army as 
soon as the manifesto of October 17 became known 
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to the men, revolutionary committees were estab- 
lished in each company, squadron and sotnias. The 
meetings took place everywhere and in spite of 
the drastic measures of the commanding element, 
it was impossible to stop this movement. Those 
superiors who tried by means of iron discipline 
and punitive measures to arrest the growing dan- 
ger were dismissed by the soldier committees, and 
even arrested and replaced by officers who inspired 
confidence in the men. 

There was no possibility for the local military 
authorities to organize a punitive campaign in the 
Manchurian army. General Batianov, the chief of 
the 4th Army, tried to send some troops with ma- 
chine guns against the mutineers, but nobody would 
obey him, and at last when he, together with some 
troopers ordered his train to start, threatening to 
kill the engineers, the locomotive ran away alone, 
leaving the general's train stranded. General Kuro- 
patkin, the chief of the First Army, kept strict 
neutrality and waited, while the Field Mardiall, 
General Linevich, to the astonishment of all his 
staff, showed a revolutionary inclination. The poor 
old man, as a devoted servant of the Tsar, had taken 
the manifesto of October 17 as a real document in 
which the sincere will of his monarch was ex- 
pressed. By the order of General Linevich any 
drastic measures against the railway strike com> 
mittee who wer& practically the only rulers in 
Manchuria, were strictly forbidden. He did not 
oppose the meetings of the soldiers, and as much 
as he could protrcted the officers who expressed 
their "revolutionary" tendencies. "A manifesto of 
the Tsar is a law,' repeated this old soldier, "and 
whoever is against it, is the enemy of the Tsar, 
and my own enemy." Nobody could contradict 
the decision of thee ommander-in-chief and the 
revolutionary movement rapidly progressed among 
the officers and men. 

The most reactionary general in Manchuria in 
those days was the Chief of the Main Rear of the 
Manchurian Army, Lieutenant-General Nadarov. 
This officer had great power not only over die 
troops in his district, but also over the whole 
civilian population. His headquarters were in 
Kharbin, thickly populated with more than a mil- 
lion souls. He certainly would not have hesitated 
to shed as much blood as he pleased had not Line- 
vich obstinately repeated his final decision. 

Meanwhile, the plan of moving a great part of 
the Manchurian army on foot to Siberia was be- 
ing discussed by the officers and men. It was pro- 
jected to reinforce the Siberian local garrison and 
to proclaim Siberia as an independent republic. 
The failure of the Vladivostok uprising in Novem- 
ber, 1905, did not discourage the Manchurian revo- 
lutionists, but the CadeU who were at the head of 
the Manchurian railway strike committee, Mr. Os- 
sendovsky, the President, Mr. Lepeshinsky and No- 
vakovsky, categorically refused to support such a 
project. At last on December 2, 1905, a great 
meeting of' the revolutionary officers took place in 
the barracks of the Staff of the Rear of the Army. 
More than 2,000 officers attended this meeting, and 



a resolution was passed that the army was ready 
to support any party which held the power at the 
moment A deputation of officers was sent to the 
Railway Strike Conunittee. Mr. Ossendovsky re- 
ceived the deputies and after consulting with his 
colleagues brought the answer that the Russian 
revolution had to be carried out without the sup- 

Eort of the military forces and that the army must 
e kept out of politics. 

Such an answer from the revolutionary authori- 
ties greatly discouraged the military element in 
Manchuria, but, nevertheless, the order among the 
men continued. There was not one mutiny, nor 
was there one open rebellion. The men were ready 
to follow those of their leaders whom they had 
selected among their superiors and only awaited 
an order to start. But the order did not come. 
Already in November, 1905, a large party of pri- 
soners of war from Japan reached Manchuria. 
These men were held in Kharbin, from where they 
had to proceed to Russia as soon as normal rail- 
way traffic would be restored. With the arrival of 
this element the revolutionary movement in the 
zone of the Manchurian army became of a con- 
siderably acute character. 

It must he noted that there were about 71,000 
prisoners in Japan, two-thirds of whom returned 
with militant revolutionary ideas, thanks to won- 
derfully organized propaganda work by certain 
revolutionary organizations of Europe and especial- 
ly of America. 

On the initiative of Dr. Isaac Hourwich of New 
York, after the fall of Port Arthur, when a con- 
siderable number of prisoners arrived in Japan, Dr. 
Nicholas Russell (Sudzilovsky), a Russian poli- 
tical emigre and the former Senator of the Hawai- 
ian Republic of the United States, was sent to Kobe 
where he established his headquarters and began 
to publish in the Russian language a magazine tm- 
der the title of "Japan and Russia". His first 
experiences when he tried to approach the officer* 
and men in the different depots were a complete 
failure. Especially in the officer concentration 
camp "Hokkaido" in Matsuyama (Sikoko), the 
met fierce opposition from the Russian officers. Sev- 
eral boxes of books which he brought to the Rus- 
sian prisoners were torn up by the latter in the 
court-yard of the depot, to the great astonishment 
of the Japanese. 

The situation became so hopeless that Dr. Rus- 
sell was ready to drop his work entirely, and re- 
tire to Honolulu. By chance, however, he met a 
Russian officer, Boris Taguyev,* who expressed his 
sympathy for his cause and volunteered to be the 
intermediary between Dr. Russell and the men. In 
a considerably short time Lieut. Tagueev succeeded 
in organizing a group of his colleagues who began 
a very fruitful work among the men in numerous 
depots, and later transferred their influence also 
to other cities of Japan where Russian prisoners 
were being held. Finally, the circle of revolu- 
tionary officers attained considerable importance 

* Borif Tatuycv RousUm Bck. 
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and not less than 23,000 men were regularly sup- 
plied with all kinds of literature wUch, thanks 
to the c^orts of Dr. Hourwich and his assistant. 
Dr. Shupack of Philadelphia, as well as others in 
Paris, Berlin, and Geneva, reached Japan in abun- 
dance. The Russian revolutionary organization in 
Japan, in 1905, prepared for Russia thousands of 
propagandists because each of its members, accord- 
ing to the rule of the organization, had to organize 
a revolutionary autonomous group for propaganda 
purposes in the place to which he would return 
after his military services terminated. 

It can be imagined what happened in Manchuria 
when these people arrived there with a tremendous 
amount of literature which, due to the temporary 



freedom in consequence of the Manifesto of October 
17, was not restricted. 

It must be remembered that the Japanese au- 
thorities did not interfere in the activity of the 
Russian revolutionists among the prisoners of war, 
and didn't notice the complaints made by the re- 
actionary element 

In January, 1906, when reaction triumphed in 
Russia, Field Marshall Linevich was suddenly dis- 
missed and replaced by General Grodekov. General 
Rennenkamprs punitive expedition started its san- 
guinary march tnrough Siberia and the White Ter- 
ror began in earnest . . . 

But there is no terror in the world which can 
kill the idea ... It remained alive, it has grown 
stronger and stronger, and is now victorious. 



Resources of Potash in Soviet Russia 



By Dr. Alfons Goldschhidt 



I 



F THE reconciliation of industry and agricul- 
ture, of city and country, is to be achieved, in- 
dustry must not only deliver its products to agri- 
culture, but agriculture must be able to satisfy 
the city also, to satisfy not only itself, but also 
the city. This is one of the main conditions of 
dw conciliation. Without intensifying, without 
fructifying the Russian farm, no conciliation of 
dty and country, of industry and agriculture, will 
be possible. Tliis is self-evident. 

The soil cannot travel, cannot be transplanted. 
But the product of the soil can be transplanted, 
can be shifted into the coimtry, can be transported 
over the country. The wealth of the soil, synony- 
mous with an awakening of the soil, may be 
shifted. The teaching of wealth, the fructifying 
example may travel. If the fructifying example 
does travel, agriculture is traveling. It is trans- 
formed, it becomes a collective agriculture. The 
scattereid agriculture, the primitive and cut up form 
of agriculture, ceases. Large scale agriculture be- 
gins. The centralization of the soil b^ins; the 
new agricultural geography begins, the new cultiva- 
tion, uie new form of administration is adapted 
more than before to the needs of the people, par- 
ticularly to the needs of the city. The regulation 
becomes an entirely different one. Thus the awak- 
ening of the wealth of the land does not only mean 
collectivism in agriculture, but also a better dis- 
tribution of the agricultural goods to the whole 
people. This is no longer a problem of political 
education, a problem of dictatorship; it is rather 
a technical and chemical problem, while political 
socialism is a means of solving the technical and 
chemical problem, a means of liberating the pro- 
letariat, a means of eliminating classes, which 
would be stupid if it would not make use of all 
technical possibilities. The agricultural theses of 
the Communist Party of Russia prove that the Bol- 
sheviki have grasped this problem. They seek not 
only to transform agriculture in an administrative- 



technical sense; they also carry on, very purpose- 
fully, a very energetic policy of cultivation. Their 
program d«nands: the mobilization of all agricul- 
tural forces, a comprehensive and planful supply 
with agricultural implements and machines, with 
seed and grain in good state, and artificial fertili- 
zer, cattle breeding, implements of the soil, pre- 
paring inventory, establishment of model farms, 
spread of agricultural knowledge, etc. It must be 
admitted that this realpolitik, economic policy is 
not a mere building of air castles, but building on 
a solid foundation, a consideration of local needs, 
of farm needs, peasant needs. Not a village terror, 
but, with the aid of the village Soviets, of the agri- 
cultural loan institutes a systematic development 
of Russian agriculture. It is only a beginning, but 
it is a b^inning. It will continue, Russian agri- 
culture will become the richest agriculture in the 
world. Unlimited fields of grain, of beets, pota- 
toes, tobacco, cotton, flax, will be the possession 
of Russia. No one can doubt that. And these un- 
limited resources will become all the more un- 
limited, the more the centralizing, systematizing, 
local displacement of agricultural wealth continues. 

One of the chief means in this shift is fertilizer, 
and one of the chief fertilizers is potash. 1 have 
in my hands a very full account of all the potash 
resources but I can give in this book only the main 
points. Perhaps I shall devote a separate publi- 
cation to the matter about potash as I already have 
one on the subject of electricity. 

The war cut Russia off from its imports of 
potash from Germany. In 1914 Russia obtained 
somewhat more than 1,000,000 poods of potash 
(potash salts, potash supplies of all kinds, from 
foreign countries, particularly from Germany). 
Owing to the war, this supply of fertilizer was cut 
off. Agriculture and the industries that make use 
of potash were hard put to it. To this day Russia 
has not received any more of this potash, aside 
from what it has produced itself, and there was not 
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much of that Russia sought to supply its Allies 
with potash, but only in very small quanties. The 
estimates of the total consumption of this potash 
vary. 

Potash is needed in Russia by the glass industry, 
the soap industry, the leather industry, the phar- 
maceutical industry, and a number of other in- 
dustries. 

Agriculture requires enormous quantities of 
potash salts. If the total amount used should be 
increased only ten-fold in the next few years, the 
demand would amount to at least 10,000,000 
poods. Together with the industrial need of potash, 
the amount required would be at least 13,000,000 
poods. 

The isolation of Russia from its potash supply, 
produced by the way, as was the case in other coim- 
tries, a very great search for home resources of 
potash. But during the war this search was prac- 
tically without result, for even though isolated 
deposits were found, they were not energetically 
exploited. 

During the war Germany maintained its potash 
monopoly, although all over the world a zealous 
seardi for potash had been undertaken. England 
discovered such deposits in India and New Zealand, 
but they were insignificant and their exploitatiop 
not profitable. America sou^t to obtain potash 
salts from all sorts of minerals. In Spain also a 
few deposits were found, not to mention Peru, 
Abyssinia. But all these deposits were liliputian 
in size compared with the German deposits. 

The hunger for potash found its expression at 
Versailles, when the peace conditions bound Ger- 
many to deliver potash. 

For a long time in Russia a fertilizer containing 
potash has been derived from the ashes of sun 
flowers, weeds, rye stubble, oat stubble, buckwheat 
stubble. In the Kuban, in the northern Caucasus, 
in the Province of Saratov, in the Provinces 
of Perm, Kazan, Samara, Penza, Tambov, Simbirsk, 
potash was obtained — ^much is still obtained from 
wood, from plants, from roots. Also from the rem- 
nants of the sugar beat industry, of the distilling 
industry, from vermuth. But all this was not suf- 
ficient and is not sufficient. The obtaining of potash 
from the sun flowers furthermore destroys the 
fruitfulness of the soil. It is an extremely damag- 
ing form of exhaustion of the soil. 

At present Russia is poorer in fertilizer than 
ever before and it is high time that the production 
of these materials should be again taken up, organ- 
ized, accelerated, and agriculture thus made as inde- 
pendent as possible of foreign fertilizers. For for- 
eign cotmtries also, particularly in western Europe, 
are lacking fertilizers, for reasons that need not 
be explained. The Supreme Council of National 
Economy tried to get the peasants to collect wood 
ashes. But the Council was not successful in mak- 
ing them believe that the wood ashes would have 
a fertilizing value and the attempt failed. The 
blockade of Russia made it impossible to obtain 
potash by evaporating sea water, at least to regu- 
late such an industry in a satisfactory manner. It 



had been planned, under the stimulation of the 
success of France and America (exploitations at 
the mouth of the Rhone and in San Francisco) to 
obtain potash from sea water. Everything was at- 
tempted, but the thing was practically useless, for 
only small quantities were thus obtained. At once 
laboratory tests were made for obtaining potash 
from various minerals. But all such attempts have 
been on a very small scale. 

There are in Russia hundreds of similar possi- 
bilities for obtaining potash, possibilities of obtain- 
ing nitrates, but these are not directly tangible situ- 
ations, and what we need is things that can be of 
immediate use. 

Nevertheless Russia will within a reasonable 
period have enormous quantities of potash. For 
such quantities are at hand. They are ready to 
be utilized. They lie at a slight depth, they need 
only to be seized and taken out. 

That portion of Russia that was once covered by 
the sea in the so-called Permian period, has a 
sublayer of salt, of potash. It u an enormous re- 
gion in the east and northeastern part of Russia. 
Already for a long time common salt has been ob- 
tained in these regions, sporadically, without any 
system. For instance, in the Province of Vologda, 
particularly, however, in the vicinity of Solikamsk 
and in the Province of Perm. 

In these places 20,000,000 poods of conunon salt 
have been taken out and are taken out every year, 
and cooked, a proof of enormous quantities of 
salts and potashes available. These potash salts were 
formerly thrown away, as at Stassfurt, thrown into 
the river Kama. They lie over the rock salt de- 
posited at a depth of about 800 feet In the Prov- 
inces of Perm, Viatka, North Dvina and South Urals 
I heard speak of a depth of 250 feet. 

In their need for salt, Russia has thus far been 
looking for common salt and ignoring potashes. 
But now the latter are receiving attention and a 
great opening up of the entire region all the way 
from Cherdin and Solikamsk to die Caspian Sea, 
in other words, over a distance of more than 1,500 
versts the presence of potash salts has been ascer- 
tained. In addition there are such deposits in the 
Province of Vologda, Samara (in the neighbor- 
hood of Novo-Ussensk) and in other r^ons also. 
Many potash deposits are so easily readbed that it 
is really only necessary to scrape the surface. 

There are a number of deserted mines which are 
still usable and which it is now planned to exploit. 
Kurakov calculates the annual production of the 
Solikomsk region at 2 to 4 niillion poods of 
potash. I was told they were good salts, contain- 
ing as much as 98 per cent of K2CO8. 

The advance of Kolchak had disturbed the at- 
tempts to prospect and carry on mining. Now, 
however, it was possible to go about the task of 
getting these enormous quantities of potash from 
the Russian soil undisturbed. They will be taken 
out, if not today then tomorrow. 

Already during the war, America showed a do- 
sire to exploit these Russian resources. An Ameri- 
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can company was willing to pay $4,000,000 for the 
exploitation of the Solikamsk region. 

Russia needs foreign aid in winning its potassium 
treasures. We must not be petty. We must not 
be guided by shabby considerations of profit. We 
must perform a work of socialist solidarity. The 

Eotasb must be gotten out of the Russian soil, 
uasia, Russian agriculture, must be drenched in 
potash. Russia's treasures will be our treasures 
too. We have the engineers, potash miners, the 
potash chemists. Send to Russia as many as you 
can spare of them; you will not regret it 

Do not think of world power competition. Be 
far-sighted, help in the task of opening up Europe's 
sources of nutrition. You will then be doing a 
real work in (he fraternity of nations. You will be 
helping to feed Europe, hungering Europe, de- 
crepit Europe, limping, anemic, spineless Europe, 
made bloodless by the war. 

But Russian agriculture will be raised on wings 
of potash. The peasant will obtain this rich food 



for his plants direct from the potash mines, the 
village Soviets will distribute it according to a 
plan. There will be first a small concentric int«i* 
sive exploitation aroimd the mouths of the pits. 
This exploitation will draw larger concentric cir- 
cles, taking in more and more area. The potash, 
together with the artificial nitrates, together with 
artificial irrigation, with electric current, down to 
the smallest motors will bring about a collectivi- 
zation of agriculture almost automatic. The time 
devoted to agricultural labor will be reduced, fruit- 
fulness of the soil will nevertheless be increased. 
We shall have a favorable apparatus. Then, when 
this new regulation of affairs, after the success of 
this example, moving from place to place, the self- 
ishness of the peasants will also disappear, their 
adherence to the soil, and to the doctrine of private 
property. There will be a collectivistic attachment 
to the soil, a new feeling of property, a feeling of 
collective ownership, a Communistic feeling of 
ownership. This can and must be realized. 



Three of Wrangel's Supporters 



By Moses Katz 



Two Fonner Socialists — One Inciting Pogroms, 
The Other Poiecuting the Jews — ^A Jewish Sup- 
porter of General Wrangel. 

HTHE ferocity of the Russian counter-revolution- 
''' aries is indicated in the following, taken from 
the last number of the Paris Svobodnaya Mysl: 

"Some time ago, throughout Crimea proclama- 
tions signed by 'Russian Priests' were posted, call- 
ing upon the Christian population to wipe out, root 
and all, exterminate, all the Jews, because all Jews 
were Bolsheviks, enemies of Christianity, and de- 
stroyers of 'Holy Russia'. These posters remained 
on the walls a long time, and petitions to Wrangel 
from the Jewish communities, and even from Jews 
who were holding office under his government, were 
ineffectual. At last Wrangel's ambassador in 
Paris, Maklakov, also forwarded a request that 
the proclamations.be removed, as they created an 
unfavorable impression abroad, and might inter- 
fere with Wrangel's prospective Paris loan. Only 
then were the proclamations removed." 

But that is not all. The most terrible feature 
only appears further: 

"After the proclamations were removed, the Rus- 
sian priests began to read and interpret them to 
dieir congregations at every holy service. When 
the Sebastopol Jewish community again protested 
to Wrangel, he explained that he could do nothing, 
because he did not dare to interfere in the affairs 
of the Russian Church. He advised them to send 
their petitions to the Archbishop of Crimea, 'Father' 
Bulgakov. But when they conununicated their pro- 
test to Bulgakov he simply replied — 'How can I 
forbid the reading of the proclamations in the 
climt:hes, when it was I who composed them and 
ordered the priests to read and explain them to 
pious Christiaiis?"* 



But who is Bulgakov? Do you think, perhaps, 
that he is some terrible Czarist priest, a member 
of the former "Union of Russian People"? No. 
"Father" Bulgakov is none other than he who was 
once famous as Professor Bulgakov, an economist 
and a philosopher, who, not so long ago played a 
great part in the Russian radical and liberal move- 
ments. Up to the year 1904 be was one of the 
group who, together with the former Social-Demo- 
crat, Struve (for a time one of Wrangel's foreign 
ministers), declared war on Marxism in the name 
of idealistic philosophy. Up to the year 1913 he 
was a well-lmown writer and leader of the bour- 
geois-liberal party, the "cadets". In 1914 he be- 
came a priest, "from conviction". Now he is an 
Archbishop in Wrangel's former Crimean govern- 
ment, and writes appeals to exterminate all Jews 
— ^also from conviction . . . 

This terrible transformation can be appreciated 
only by those who know What role Bulgakov played 
not so long ago, not ten years back in all, in the 
history of the idealistic striving of the Russian 
intelligentsia. 

And at the same time one finds a Jew also, a 
Zionist, in fact, D. Pasmanick, (in Petrograd they 
once changed his name to Paskudnick) who writes 
in Burtsev's Obshcheye Dyelo: 

"Polish events have dealt a severe blow to Bol- 
shevism, but it is after all not a fatal blow. Only 
an All-Russian force, well-organized and wisely 
directed could deal such a blow. This task fell 
to the lot of General Wrangel. 

"When Wrangel first ^peared on the scene and 
the editors of Obshcheye Dyelo came out boldly and 
absolutely for Wrangel, our newspaper was alone. 
Everybody, even those who shareid our views, ap- 
proached with a little terror the question of sup- 
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parting Wrangel; they looked about them on all 
•ides, and barely countenanced even the thought 
tkot one could support him 'only just so far as his 
gaarantees would warrant.' We took another 
course. Because we saw no other way to save Rus- 
sia and because we believed in the wisdom of the 
people upon whom fell the great responsibility for 
the fate of Russia ..." 

D. Pasmanick at that time believed in Wrangel's 
wisdom and still believes in it now, despite Bui- 
gakov's appeal . . . 

And this is what we find in another Russian 
newspaper published in Paris: 

"The former Social-Democratic deputee in the 
Second Russian Duma, Gregory Alexinsky (who at 
the time of the world war and the Russian revolu- 
tion was already so disgraced that he was not even 
admitted to the meetings of the recent congress of 
the Second International) has issued an album of 
photographs of murdered and mangled victims, as 
evidence of 'Bolshevik atrocities'. The photographs 
show ears and noses cut off, mangled heads, hands 
and feet devoured by dogs . . . Alexinsky ex* 
plained that these were all photographs of victims 
of the Bolsheviks, and that be tried to have them 
printed as such in the French journal, L'lllustra- 
tion. But even the editor of this chauvinist journal 
refused to publish them, declaring that he would 
gladly do so if Alexinsky furnished him with the 
lefBSt proof that they were really Bolshevik atro- 
cities. Now Alexinski himself (at whose expense? ) 
has published these photographs with an explana* 
tion that they disclosed facts which the Socialist 
committees that recently visited Russia want to 
conceal. 

"And what happens? Those who have seen the 
album declare positively that they are Jewish vic- 
tims of the pogroms perpetrated by Petlura's fol- 
lowers and the Poles. (This fact has, incidentally, 
been already mentioned in ForuHird.) Alexinsky 
could not have been ignorant of it, and yet . . . 

• • • 

So deep is the abyss into which the "former 
people" of old Russia have now fallen! Alexinsky, 
Kuprin, Burtsev, Pasmanick, Savinkov, and Antsi- 
ferov are not the only ones there. 

But let us look further into the abyss. 

Not everybody suffocates there. Several still 
manage to live a "grand life". Svohodnaya Mysl 
comments upon this with sorrow: 

"Not only French society, but even the French 
Government is beginning to show more and more 
its displeasure at the disgraceful conduct of many 
Russians who succeeded in fleeing from Sovdepia 
(so the "former people" call Soviet Russia) with 
a sum of money, and who are living there a life 
which robs the Russians of the sympathy which 
they need so much in a foreign coimtry, and often 
they only disgrace the Russian name. 

"Who haunt the Paris night restaurants? Who 
swim in seas of champagne? Who flood all the 
most expensive restaurants? Who excite the peo- 
ple with their expensive clothes, and by smashing 
glassware and mirrors? 



"Go into any night restaurant at all, you will be 
told how these fine guests break the glassware and 
mirrors. 

"Go into any card club, you will see who play 
for the largest stakes and lose hundreds and thou- 
sands in one night with a light heart — they are 
mostly Russians. 

"French society is being given a strange impres- 
sion: are these then the Russians whom the Bol- 
sheviks have robbed, who seek abroad a refuge 
from the Bolshevik terror?" 

And at the same time we hear stories of the most 
terrible want: 

The Berlin newspaper, Russki Emigrant, writes: 

"The situation of Russian refugees is becoming 
constantly worse. A year ago the governments and 
.society and private organizations still helped the 
Russian emigrants a little; if in the Balkan coun- 
tries they still exchange Russian money at preferred 
rates, and in France they give a little support — this 
charity has now ceased altogether, llie Russian 
'story' is being dragged out too long, the foreign 
governments are hesitating more and more in their 
search for a key to the situation, and appear to 
be less interested in the condition of the Russian 
emigrants, who have found among them a tempo- 
rary refuge." 

And the result is this: 

In O>nstantinople there were registered 2,655 
Russian women who are openly prostitutes. And 
thousands sell themselves unofficially. Among them 
are wives of former generals, officers, bankers, man- 
ufacturers, and others who "saved themselves from 
terror" — from Soviet Russia. 

In Czecho-SIovakia many former Russian gen- 
erals and princes have oi^anized themselves into a 
"cabaret theatre" which travels about and gives 
performances. And their director is . . . the 
former president of the last Russian Duma, Ro- 
dzianko. 

In Poland groups of former Russian officers or- 
ganized themselves into artels to dig peat (a kind 
of fuel) from the swamps. For ten hours' work 
they were given two meals a day and sleeping quar- 
ters. When the Bolsheviks were at the Polish fron- 
tiers, the Polish Government released from the 
camps the Russian officers of General Bredan's 
army, who were held there, and proposed to them 
that they enter the Polish army or Balakhovich's 
army. But the officers had had such a pleasant 
life in the Polish camps, where the Polish soldiers 
used to maltreat them day in and day out, that 
they thanked them and fled to other lands. In 
Japan the former Russian officers die of hunger. 
The same in China. The same in Germany. The 
same in Egypt. Only in Serbia the Serbian Gov- 
ernment supports them with a little charity, and in 
Paris many of them live grandly on the loan of 
100 million francs which the French bankers made 
to General Wrangel on his notes. 

The few Russian capitalists who are in Paris are 
also not unprosperous. They sell — ^themselves, 
their hopes, and Russia. The Crimean newspapers 
complain that they have sold to French capitalists 
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tke last few Russian trade ihips which were still in 
ik* Crimea. The Ruasian newspapers in Paris re- 
port that a group of French bankers have bought 
from the Russian sugar manufacturers who are in 
Paris the great sugar refineries of Babushkin, Count 
Bobrinski, prince Radziwill, Count Branitski, 
Prince Dolgorukov, and Duke Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
ioski, which are in the Ukraine. This is indeed to 
count unhatched chickens and buy the skin of a 
baar which has not yet been captured. 

But the "Russians" abroad have their greatest 
trouble with . . . the right of domicile. At last 
diey also are being giv«i a taste of the "Jewish" 
medicine. They are wanted nowhere, they are al- 
ways being asked to depart Warsaw ordered all 
Russians to leave within a period of 24 hours. The 
same in Riga. And in Czecho-Slovakia. In Italy 
they are not admitted, in Egypt they are held as 
"guests of the British Government" in a "concentra- 
tion camp" in the desert, where Turkish prisoners 
were formerly confined. The well-known Russian 
publicist, Alexander Yablondcy, who is also there, 
complains: 

"Why must I sit here while Trotsky can spend 
his time at a nice writing table in a warm room. 
Where is the justice of it?" . . . The Russian 
citizens in Batum (in the Caucasus) who want to 
go to Crimea must get a vise from . . . the French 
connil, and the trouble is th^ he does not give 
any vises . . . 

The Paris Svobodnaya Mysl printed an interest- 
ing little cartoon ^ich expresses well the posi- 
tion of the Russian refugees. 

Between four frontier posts which are encircled 
with a rope sits a stout Russian bourgeois on a 
full valise. He cannot depart. Near each post 
stands a soldier with a rifle: a Frenchman, a Bri- 
tiaher, an Italian, and a German or a Pole. And on 
every post is written: "No vises given out" The 
poor fellow sits between the frontiers and does not 
ioiow where to go . . . 

And in the Berlin Russian Emigrant a certain 
Leri writes a lament entitled "Emigrant Life". 

A* a flock that ia tcattered, 
Monrafally we hang our heads. 
Sadly we wander abont Belgrade, 
And gather together on Lenuios Island. 

life drags on without hope, without faith, 
W« live oar days in a dark hole. 
Worn out already are hopes and clothes. 
And empty — both heart and purse . . . 

Officers, teachers, physicians. 
Wear ont the door-steps of offices. 
Force themselves into committees. 
And corse their days and years. 

Seeking positions, something to earn, 
Either for self or wife and sister. 
But foreign lands care not for strangers. 
And mock their tears . . . 

Gradnally nerve* become hard. 
The bitter insnit gnaws at the heart. 
The dried cmat sticks in the throat, 
Thqr eoisa thair days and yeaia. 



Oh, you to blame for Russia's sorrow. 
You devil who make festivals. 
Show me a single nook. 
Where no Russian refugee suffers. 

He groans in Rome and in Warsaw, 

He laments on mountain and sea. 

Where he hungers, even when some stranger 

Gives him cold alms. 

How many tears of shame have been shed 
By our wife in friendly Warsaw, 
How many tears now weeps Lisa, 
When she sells herself in Stambonl. 

And the frontier, the passport, the vis^? 

Ah, Europe, how harsh you are to us Russians? . . . 

Peace! Heap ashes npon your heads. 
And among indifferent people 
In Lemnos, in Berlin, in Egypt, 
Pray for holy Russia. 

Ah, beloved, arise, lift up thy head. 
Arise, see what has befallen us! 
The day will yet come ... We shall with song 
One day return to the homdand. < 

.J 
And meanwhile, in Beriin, or in Warsaw, 
Let us suffer, brothers, a little more! . . . 

Thus is exile now borne by the Russian counter- 
revolutionaries abroad. That is how they now sing 
on foreign shores their "By the Waters of Baby- 
lon", hoping that the day will come when they 
can avenge themselves for their suffering. What a 
"revenge" they plan one can see from an editorial 
notice in Burtsev's Obshcheye Dielo: 

"The government of A. B. Kolchak, which was a 
very cultured one, a government of Slavic good 
tiature, did not understand the meaning of civil 
war; civil war has as its aim the annihilation of 
the moral and military leaders of the opposing 
parties. For that reason ruthlessness towards the 
enemy and discipline in one's own ranks are the 
necessary conditions for prosecution of a civil war. 

"Truly, civil war is terrible, but in order to 
continue (?) the terror one must make use of forces 
which cannot be employed in peace times. No 
merciful feelings can be shown towards those who 
have declared a ruthless war against the very 
foimdations of society. One must defend one- 
self . . ." 

And if Burtsev is so bloodthirsty, what can one 
expect of Wrangel and of the other counter-revo- 
lutionaries who were always hangmen and perpetra- 
tors of pogroms? . . . 



Soviet Russia 

unll continue publication: we make this statement 
in answer to several inquiries on the subject. Con- 
tinue to send us lists of your friends who might 
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should be made payable to L. C. Martens. 
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Russian Frightfulness 

By George Bernard Shaw 

[On January 29, 1920, George Bernard Shaw delivered a lecture at Kingsway Hall, in London, 
which was announced and later printed under the title "Socialism and the Labor Party." We are 
presenting to our readers only so much of Mr. Shaw's lecture, taken from the printed version, as 
deals with Soviet Russia and the attitude of Great Britain to that country. Much matter concerning 
the British Labor Party and other institutions in England has therefore had to be omitted.] 



'T^IIE Russians seem to very thoroughly appre- 
■*■ ciate the practical lessons of history that we 
learned from the early experiences of the robber 
class. The Russian soldier did a very eccentric 
thing. He went on fighting for a long time; he was 
made very uncomfortable; then he had a curious 
idea, he suddenly stopped fighting, went home, and 
seized the land of the coimtry. That from the 
point of view of the robber class in other countries 
was the first great atrocity. It may have been an 
atrocity but it was a jolly practical atrocity, and 
when they began to organize, they started on the 
idea which I suggested, that they were going to 
organize the industry of the people for the benefit 
of the people, that they were going to extirpate 
idlers, and democracy stood in the way. There is 
only one really interesting statesman in Europe at 
the present time and his name is Nicholas Lenin. 
Nicholas Lenin had a tremendous controversy on 
the subject of demoracy with a German Social- 
Democrat, Karl Kautsky. Kautsky said all the 
usual things which Socialists have been saying, 
which I have said all my life, the thing must rest 
on the will of the people. You have no right to 
introduce Socialism until you get a vote, until you 
get majorities throughout all the constituencies in 
favor of Socialism. I have always said that my 
reason at bottom has been this, that I knew per- 
fectly well as long as I waited for that I would 
never be asked to do anything but talk. I have 
talked all my life and I have managed to get be- 
yond the age of sixty without ever having been 
called on to do anything really dangerous or im- 
portant. Accordingly, I intend to go on talking in 
that way, but Lenin did not see that. Lenin en- 
tirely agreed with Mr. Winston Churchill on the 
subject and with the robber class. Lenin said, 
these things are not done by the great mass of the 
people making a vole, they are done by an ener- 
getic minority which has got a conviction and is 
determined to go on carrying out that conviction 
until it is stopped. That is precisely what our 
upper class did, what they are doing, and have al- 
ways done. It is the practical thing to do. There 
is no use in waiting until the mass of the people 
throughout the country, who know a little about 
football and very much less about politics, whose 
business is not politics and you cannot move them 
in the matter at all, there is no use in waiting to 
get the majority of votes from them with all the 
powers of the press and newspapers bemusing and 
bewildering and bedevilling them with all sorts of 
nonsense. We Socialists when we are a little com' 
fortable are perfectly willing to wait, but the peo- 



ple who really want to have something done, like 
Lenin, do not wait. When Lenin saw a Constitu- 
ent Assembly muddling about doing nothing he 
did not wait but went ahead and like our govern- 
ing class there was no nonsense about demoracy; 
he organized the thing in such a shape that it would 
work. He got his combination of Soviets, a certain 
method of indirect election which was not at all 
what we call a democratic method of election be- 
cause it was very indirect, it was doubly and triply 
indirect, but susceptible of being managed in such 
a way that Lenin got working with him the sort of 
men he wanted to agree with him, which is precise- 
ly how our governing classes work elections in 
this country, and there was no nonsense about toler- 
ation at all. He believed in Socialism, in organiz- 
ing the proletariat. Those were his ideals and he 
put it down as a minimum of social morality: We 
are not going to have any more idling or unproduc- 
tiveness; we do not allow liberty of opinion with 
regard to that; if you have any doubts about that 
we regard you as a dishonest person and we shoot 
you. They shot him; he has several bullets in his 
body; that will show he was educating them prac- 
tically. But he realized when it came to the point 
that as between the people who believe in a great 
system of what is practically the robbery of the 
poor, and the people who believe in another sys- 
tem, an intelligent minority, they have simply to 
fight it out with what forces they have at their com- 
mand. Of course, the very first thing he had to 
institute was what Mr. Lloyd George has held up in 
the House of Commons as his blackest atrocity, and 
as was felt in the House of Commons really to be 
his blackest atrocity, and it is felt I think by every 
respectable man to be his blackest atrocity, he in- 
troduced compulsory labor. He actually said every 
man must work or he will starve. He had not 
much food to give the people who did work, thanks 
to the fact that we are trying to starve them out; 
you do not get much to eat in Russia, but at any 
rate what there was going he gave. Only if people 
would not work they did not get any tickets, and 
they got on as best they could, they lived on their 
own fat. That was the great atrocity. He was after 
all carrying out compulsory labor for the benefit 
of the system of society. He was carrying out the 
ideas of the upper classes in this country who are 
also in favor of compulsory labor. Only they find 
the threat of starvation is sufficient to do the com- 
pulsion in this country, except on themselves. Lenin 
was logical; he brought in a method of compul- 
sory labor from which nobody could gel utterly 
exempt. We have a system of compulsory labor 
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in this country which applies to everybody except 
people with a considerable amount of property. 
They can escape from it because they cannot be 
starved out. Under Lenin's system you do get 
starved out. 

Lenin did something else which is perhaps the 
most remarkable thing. Supposing the Bolshevik 
Red Army captures you; what is it that happens to 
you? You are told beforehand if you are a Euro- 
pean you are fighting Bolsheviks because you know 
they are monsters and committing atrocities. You 
are told if the Bolsheviks capture you, they will 
put you slowly to death over a period of twenty- 
one days by cutting ofif the tips of your fingers and 
nose and ears, and by horrible scientific tortures 
slowly kill you, therefore you fight pretty hard-- 
if you believe it. Supposing you are taken pri- 
soner, in spite of your heroic struggle, if you are 
an Englishman you naturally do struggle, if not 
to the death, still very close to it. But supposing 
you are overwhelmed by nimibers, say one English- 
man by 200 Bolsheviks, what happens to you? You 
are brought into a military depot and the first 
thing that happens to you is they give you a meal, 
and when you are in a tolerably good humor a 
man comes in with a lot of literature; he says, "Are 
you an Englishman?" You say, "I am an English- 
man" — ^proudly. He immediately produces a bun- 
dle of Bolshevik literature in English, and you are 
set to read that literature. You are not given any- 
thing else to do. Of course, if they would let you 
do anything else, being an Englishman you would 
do it rather than read — play football, for instance 
— but they throw you back on your own mental and 
intellectual resources to such an extent that you 
b^in to read their literature. Then you find out 
the truth about what they are actually doing. They 
send you about three times a week to the theatre 
and let you go about pretty freely and see what is 
going on. They give you these things to read just 
like the upper classes in our church schools; they 
stick their ideas into your mind. 

I am emphasizing this thing they have taken 
from our governing classes. They recognize the 
fact that you must get at people's minds. What 
they are doing to the mind of the adult person they 
are doing to the children of Russia. The children 
of Russia are now taught to believe from the very 
beginning that it is dishonest in the last degree for 
a person not to be a productive worker and not to 
pay his way in society. I must not carry the paral- 
lel any further. I think this is a very good loose end 
to leave off. I think it is a very good place to 
stop and begin thinking about it. As I say I do 
not see in the Labor Party as it at present exists 
the Party which will act solidly and practically and 
thoroughly and radically and unitedly like the 
Party represented by Mr. Winston Churchill, which 
I have impolitely called the robber class, and like 
the Bolsheviks. I see in the Labor Party the most 
extraordinary heterogeneous mass of people, full 
of opinions of different kinds. I see there are 
Methodists and atheists; jingoes and conscientious 
objectors; there are Protectionists and Free Trad- 



ers; I see the most amazing mass of people of 
all sorts and kinds immensely equipped for any 
kind of discussion, for the most violent electioneer- 
ing, and for no action whatever. 

We have got to simplify the matter. If we be- 
lieve in the principles which I have sketched out, 
being the principles that I myself believe in, this 
belief in the obligation of every man to leave the 
world in his debt, or at least to pay his way, then 
that must be made to be a religion; it has got to 
be the basis of the whole religion in the country. 
I am tired of seeing Labor and Socialism rolling 
the stone up the hill with frightful labor only to 
have it rolled down again. Here you have seen 
movement after movement, the movement of the Uti- 
litarians, the movement of the Free Traders under 
Cobden and Bright; the Christian Socialists under 
Kingsley; the Marxian Socialists, you have seen 
the Labor Party by an immense amount of labor, 
by talking on platforms, as I am doing now, get 
one generation of men educated into ideas about 
Free Trade or Socialism or what you like. What 
does that matter to the upper classes? Those men 
die out and meanwhile the children are coming into 
the schools where they are taught from the very 
beginning the creed of the robber class. The stone 
is always rolling back. It is because we do not 
go to work in the practical way of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Nicholas Lenin. I take off my hat 
to both gentlemen. It appears to me until we get 
to work in their ways it will be all talk, talk, talk, 
and nothing will come of it. 



PROHIBITION OF CURRENCY IMPOR- 
TATION 

The following instructions regarding the prohibition 
against the carrying of foreign currency into the territory 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic have been 
received by the Representative in the United Slates: 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
Financial Accounting Department 
Circular December 15, 1920, . 

To the Representative of the People's 

Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
Comrade Martens, New York. 

No. 2539/Mo8cow. 
We bring to your knowledge herewith that an 
order has been issued to all customs offices of the 
R.S.F.S.R. to the effect that all foreign currency 
must be taken away from persons entering Russia, 
payment for it to be made here, at the center, ac- 
cording to the value of the foreign currency in 
rubles as set by the Acting People's Commissar for 
Finances, in view of which we ask you to advise 
all persons leaving for Russia of this order as 
well as to propose to the latter to deliver all for- 
eign currency in their possession to you for trans- 
fer to Russia, in accordance with the instructions 
received by you relative to foreign drafts through 
the medium of accredited Representatives of the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
Acting People's Commissar for Foreign Trade, 

(Signed) Lejava. 
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Official Organ of the 

RUSSIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT BUREAU 

110 WMt 40tli Sum New York. N. Y. 

This weekly will print articles by members of the 
Russian Sonet CoTenunent Bureau as well as by 
friends and supporters of Soviet Russia. Full re- 
q>onsibility is assumed by the Bureau only for un- 
signed articles. Manuscripts are not solicited; if 
sent in, their return is not promised. 



^HE index to Soviet Russu is ready. It has 
■^ been received from the printer. It will be sent 
free of charge to all names on the subscription list. 
Others wishing to receive it should request it by 
mail, enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage. The 
complete bownd volume for July -December, 1920 
(Volume III), will be ready by February First, 



«COVIET RUSSIA" ia probably making its last 
^ appearance this week as the Official Organ 
of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau. With 
the departure, probably on January 22, of Mr. L. 
Martens, Representative in America of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, together with his 
staff, for Soviet Russia, the Bureau and with it the 
mechanism that published this paper ceases to exist. 
But Soviet Russia will continue its weekly appear- 
ances. It will go on printing the articles of fore- 
most Soviet statesmen, as heretofore, and the three 
instalments of Leon Trotsky's "Problems of Organ- 
ization of Labor" (taken from his inimitable an- 
swer to Kautsky's book Terrorismus und Kommun- 
ismus) may bridge the transition from government 
to private ownership. For it is very probable that the 
next issue of SOVIET Russu will come out no longer 
as the Bureau's Official Organ, but as the weddy 
publication of an American publisher, whose name, 
as well as the prospective new material to appear 
in the paper, will then be announced. The edi- 
torial policy of the paper will not change, nor will 
the character of the contents. 



nPHE "Russian Information Bureau", after its 
-^ organ Struggling Russia had progressively pro- 
longed the intervals between its appearances until 
a confession of dissolution had to be made, has 
resuscitated it in the form of a Weekly Bulletin of 
which real weekly appearances are promised. A 
friend sends us a copy of a letter issued on Decem- 
ber 31 by the "Russian Information Bureau", an- 
nouncing, among other things, excellent reprints of 
declarations by former Russian princes and social- 
traitors, and making, finally, the following tempt- 
ing offer: 

"If you desire to have your name placed on our mailing 
list for the receipt of our Bulletin regularly, kindly fill out 
the enclosed blank and send it to us, if possible, without 



delay. The Bulletin will be sent to you complimentary, 
without any charge." 

And then, we may add, you will still need in- 
formation about Soviet Russia. For all that is in 
the Bulletin is of counter-revolutionary character. 
But you will have to pay for Soviet Russu, for 
our weekly will not have the resources of money 
that enable the "Russian Information Bureau" to 
give away its Bulletin free of charge. These sources 
flowed abundantly in the early days of Struggling 
Russia, but then dried up for a period. Tliey have 
thawed again with the warmth of heart of some 
kmdly counter-revolutionist, and largess to the pub- 
lic that reads free literature is the result. 

• • • 

PROFESSOR Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 
-■• the School of Commerce of New York Uni- 
versity, in an interview that was printed in a recent 
Sunday edition of the New York World, expresses 
the opinion that the failure on the part of the 
United States Government to explain to the people 
of the country why trade is not being carried on 
with Russia is the result of a mistaken policy. Pro- 
fessor Johnson thinks that if this trade should ap- 
pear to be dangerous to the United States, the rea- 
sons for so believing should be frankly stated. 
Yet, Professor Johnson does not himself seem op- 
posed to the trade. To quote his own words: 

I, for instance, am an economist. I have specialixed in 
the study of finance and trade and should be in a better 
position than the average citizen to form an opinion on the 
matter of trade with Russia. Still, I could not enter any 
movement for or against such a proposition. I do not 
know what the facte of the situation are. The stories that 
come from Russia are so conflicting that readers usually 
believe what they wish to believe and line up accordingly. 
But business cannot be carried on that way, and any de- 
partment manager who would pursue such tactics in any 
business organization would lose his job. 

"I presume, however, that Mr. Gary and Mr. Schwab 
nave the facts on file. Such men make it a business to 
K«l. accurate date, though they do not always consider it 
their business to keep the public informed. But these 
facts, whatever they are, could be known by American busi- 
ness as a whole if American business as a whole had any 
agency devoted to such service. 

"It is possible that we cannot trade with Russia. It is 
possible that the authorities with whom we would now 
be compelled to deal could not give us a clear title to 
the things which they presume to sell us in return for the 
shoes and machinery which they want to buy. It is pos- 
sible that we would have to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment before we could effect any commercial deals, and it 
is possible that such recognition would result in such a 
strengthening of Bolshevism and such a weakening of our 
own industrial system as to more than offset the advan- 
tages which the opening up of such a market would bring. 
But while aU these things are possible, we do not know 
that they are actually so. 

"Personally, I don't see anything to be afraid of," Deaa 
Johnson added, "because I have much more faith in capi- 
tohsm than many capitalists have. I believe that capi- 
talism IS the strongest, most efficient and most nearly per- 
fect system of production and distribution which the worid 
has yet discovered. In open compeUtion with it I believe 
tliat Bolshevism would break down. But if it should turn 
out that Bolshevism is such a superior system that capi- 
talism cannot hold its own with it, then we want Bol- 
shevism. The best is none too good for America. 

"The great trouble as I see it just now is that we are 
not giving capitalism a chance. War conditions brought 
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u« to an untenably high price level from which it was 
erident we would some day have to detcend. But we have 
no machinery with which to make the descent, and we 
are beginniBg already to feel the bruises of the fall." 

Whatever may be the outcome in the American 
situation which Dean Johnson then proceeds very 
gloomily to depict, it would be r^rettable if the 
possibility of trade with Russia should not be con- 
sidered as one of the eligible remedies. 
• • • 

T N A letter written on January 8 to Mr. Alton 
^ B. Parker, President of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, Mr. £Iorman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of 
State, discusses the American policy toward Rus- 
sia, in the matter of passports, relief work, aid 
to military intervention, and postal communica- 
tions. We imderstand the National Civic Federa- 
tion has replied to Mr. Davis' letter, approving 
some portions and condemning others, but we have 
not yet seen a complete copy of the Federation's 
reply. We shall for the present take up only the 
portion of Mr. Davis' letter that concerns itself 
with relief work in Russia, and point out what 
organizations have really tried to do real relief 
work in Russia, and what organizations have made 
much feebler attempts to imdertake such work. 

Mr. Davis seems to have the impression that all 
the relief organizations, or the great majority of 
them, are convinced of the impossibility of doing 
"just", "impartial" relief work in Soviet Russia, 
without "interference" from the Soviet Government. 

Repreaentatives of the large relief organizations, with the 
knowledge and approval of the Department of State, have 
visited the central Soviet authorities in Moscow, in the hope 
of rst a hlishin g a modus viveodi for svch work, but with 
two exceptions have been met by rebuffs. In this matter 
the experience of this government has been identical with 
thai of European countries, both those which were associ- 
ated with OS in the war and the northern neutrals. The 
only relief work which the Soviet will tolerate is the direct 
gift of supplies to the Soviet Government, to be distributed 
by them as their own largess. Quite aside from the ques- 
tion of whether this would be politically expedient, it is 
the opinion of almost all of those experienced in such work 
that it would be impossible to raise funds from private sub- 
scription on this btaia. 

Ine two exceptions to this have been, first, the Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, which, contrary to the opinion 
of their colleagues, have felt that it was possible to extend 
relief in Soviet Russia on the conditions drawn up by the 
Soviet anthoritiea, and, second, the American Triends Serv- 
ice Committee (Quakers), idiich has been operating almost 
continuously in Russia on a small scale onder Britidi 
management 

It is imforttmate, for the reputations of the other 
bodies as philanthropic organizations, that they 
should appear as so much more fastidious in select- 
ing the conditions under which they will distribute 
relief than are the Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. No doubt the American Red Cross would like 
to have Russia by the throat and dole out its pit- 
tances to a hutnble and starving population, under 
its own modest officialdom, as it does in Vienna 
and the other ruined centers of the defeated and 
"associated" coimtries. But Soviet Russia fortun- 
ately can afford to reject aid that is conditioned 
upon a practical surrender of proletarian sover- 



eignty. Soviet Russia has not been penetrated by the 
enemy as far as Moscow, and caimot yet be forced 
to admit counter-revolutionary relief organizations 
to distribute charity on its boulevards, imder for- 
eign and unfriendly auspices, to Russian men, 
women and children, as foreign propaganda. 

Two organizations at least are ready to do what 
they can to give real relief to the people of Soviet 
Russia, and admit that the conditions under whidi 
the Soviet Government will permit them to do so 
are reasonable conditions. Furthermore, one of 
these organizations, the American Friends Service 
Committee, appears never to have relinquished its 
work in Soviet Russia, even after all o^er such or- 
ganizations, including the American Red Cross, had 
been ordered out of the cotmtry, the order coming, 
by the way, from the United Sutes, and not from 
the Soviet Government No doubt the American Red 
Cross would like to distribute relief in Soviet Rus- 
sia in such maimer as to strengthen the morale of 
the expropriated counter-revolutionary classes, and 
to buy away the support of the underfed and less 
class-conscious proletariat from the Soviet Govern- 
mnt; needless to say the latter will never permil 
them to operate under these circumstancs. 

Mr. Davis seems to suggest that the failure of 
some organizations to conduct relief work in Soviet 
Russia IS due to the weakness and instability of the 
govenmient of that country. We should be inclined 
to differ here: it seems to us that Soviet Russia is 
strong enough to conduct what forms of food dis- 
tribution it considers proper, and that the failure 
to permit Soviet Russia to supervise relief is rather 
the suspicion that the Soviet Government is strong 
enough to conduct it in its own way, and might deal 
very effectively with any side-shows that might be 
set up outside the main tent. 

We may have occasion to revert later to other 
sections of Mr. Davis' letter. For the present we 
shall conclude by asking him how he reconciles 
with his statement that the American Friends Serv- 
vice Committee and the Jewish Joint Relief Com- 
mittee are conducting relief in Soviet Russia his 
other remark: 

"The difficulties which have stood in the way of any 
accomplishments in this matter have been raised, not by 
this government but by the Soviets, who cannot find in 
their theory of Communism any excuse for private philan- 
thropy." 

• • • 

"^"EWS recently came from Switzerland that the 
•'■ ^ government of that country was trying to 
make arrangements under which it would be pos- 
sible for Swiss merchants to obtain markets for 
their goods without the costly operations of ex- 
change, with the present imfavorable and fluctuat- 
ing rates. It is very probable that the circles whidi 
recognize the necessity of eliminating cash pay- 
ments or exchange operations imder the present 
poor conditions will widen, thus emphasizing more 
and more the sensibleness of the Soviet economy in 
Russia, which is gradually abolishing money alto- 
gether. See also the similar remarks of Dr. G. 
Visseri.ig, a Dutch economist, in Soviet Russia 
Vol. II, page 184. 
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Problems of Organization of Labor 

By Leon Trotskt 
{Second Instalment — Mobilization of Labor) 



' I 'HE carrying out of obligatory labor is incon- 
^ ceivable without an application of the methods 
of the militarization of labor in greater or less 
measure. As soon as we express &is view, how- 
ever, we at once encounter the most dreadful super- 
stitions and the most heart-rending cry of dismay 
on the part of the opposition. 

In order to grasp what the militarization of 
labor means in a labor state, and what are its 
methods, we must make clear to ourselves the task 
of the militarization of the army itself, which, as 
all must still recall, by no means possessed the 
necessary "military" qualities in its nrst period. 

In the course of these two years we have mobil- 
ized for our Red Army only slightly fewer soldiers 
than would equal the membership of our trade 
unions. But the members of the unions are work- 
ers, while the workers constitute only 15 per cent 
of the army, the rest being peasant masses. And 
yet there cannot be the slightest doubt for us that 
the true architect and "militarizer" of the Red 
Army is precisely the advance worker who is 
placed in die foreground by the party or trade or- 
ganization. Whenever the situation at the fronts 
became difficult, whenever the newly mobilized 
peasant masses failed to show the proper firmness, 
we turned to the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party on the one hand and to the Presidium 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions of Russia 
on the other hand. From these two reservoirs we 
attained advanced workers for the fronts and they 
erected the Red Army after their image, — ^trained, 
steeled, militarized the peasant masses. This fact 
must at present be borne in mind with great clear- 
ness, because it throws the necessary light on the 
whole situation of militarization in the Workers' 
and Peasants' state. The militarization of labor 
in the bourgeois countries of the west was made a 
slogan as well as in Russia under the Czarism, and 
was actually carried out in certain branches of in- 
dustry. But our militarization differs both in goal 
and in methods from these attempts precisely as 
the conscious proletariat organized for its own lib- 
eration differs from the conscious bourgeoisie or- 
ganized for purposes of exploitation. 

From the half-conscious, half-malicious con- 
fusion of the historical forms of proletarian social- 
istic militarization with bourgeois militarization, 
arises the majority of the prejudices, protests, mis- 
statements, and wails in this farce. Upon such a 
confusion of notions is based the entire attitude of 
the Mensheviki, our Russian Kautskians, as ex- 
pressed in their declaration of principles, submitted 
to the present trade union congress. 

The Mensheviki did not oppose the militarization 
of labor, but obligatory labor in general. They 
reject these methods as "compulsory" methods. 
They preach that labor duty ia equivalent to di- 



minished productivity of labor, and that militari- 
zation is a purposeless waste of labor power. 

"Compulsory labor is always very little pro- 
ductive" is taken literally from the Menshevik reso- 
lution. This statement takes us to the very kernel 
of the matter. For as we see, the point is not 
whether it be reasonable or not to declare this 
factory or that to be in a condition of war; whether 
it be advisable to assign to the Military Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal the right to punish demoralized 
workers who steal materials and instruments so 
valuable to us or sabotage the work. No, the 
Mensheviki formulate the problem much more pro- 
foimdly. They maintain that compulsory labor is 
always unproauctive; they thus attempt to deprive 
our entire economic system in the present transL;— 
tion period of its bases. For there cannot be any] 
such thing as discussing the question of a transi- I 
tion from bourgeois anarchy to socialist economy I 
without a revolutionary dictatorship and without I 
compulsory forms of economic organization. -'~>«4 

In the first clause of the resolution of the Men- 
sheviki, mention is made of the point that we are 
living in a period of transition from capitalist pro- 
duction to socialist production. What does this 
mean, and above all, where did they get this idea? 
Since when have Kautskians recognized this? They 
accused us — and it was the main point of issue be- 
tween us — of social Utopianism; they maintained 
— and it was the essential kernel of their doctrine, 
that there was no possibility of a transition to 
Socialism in our epoch that our revolution is a 
bourgeois revolution and that we Communists are 
only destroying the capitalist economy, that we are 
not advancing the country but retarding it. This 
was the fundamental difference of opinion, the 
most irreconcilable profound opposition from 
which all others arose. Now the Mensheviki say 
to us en passant, in the introduction of their reso- 
lution, as if it were a statement requiring no proof, 
that we are engaged in a process of transition from 
capitalism to Socialism. And this utterly unex- 
pected admission which resembles a complete idea- 
logical capitulation, is made all the more readily 
and easily since — as the whole resolution indicates 
— it proposes absolutely no revolutionary duties for 
the Mensheviki. They remain entirely in the meshes 
of the bourgeois ideology. Recognizing that we are 
situated at a turning point to Socialism, the Men- 
sheviki nevertheless attacked with all the greater 
bitterness the methods without which it is impos- 
sible to carry out the transition to Socialism, under 
these severe and trying circumstances of the pres- 
ent day. 

Compulsory labor — ^they tell us — is always un- 
productive. We ask: What do they mean by com- 
pulsory labor; i.e. to what form of labor is it 
opposed? Obviously to free labor. What do they 
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in this case by free labor? This conception 
was formulated by the advance ideologists of the 
bourgeoisie in their struggle against unfree labor, 
i.e. the serf labor of the peasants, and against the 
normalized, regulated labor of the guild craftsmen. 
Free labor means labor that could be purchased 
"freely" in the market. This freedom was really 
a juristic fiction to conceal the underlying free 
wage slavery. There is no other form of free labor 
in history. Let the numerically inconsiderable re- 
presentatives of the Mensheviki in this Congress ex- 
plain to us what they mean by free, noncompulsory 
labor, if not the market for labor power. 

History knew slave labor. History knew the 
r^ulated labor of the medieval guilds. In all the 
world today wage labor prevails which is depicted 
by the yellow journalists of all lands as the pin- 
nacle of freedom as opposed to the Soviet "slavery". 
But we oppose the capitalist slavery, with a socially 
ordered labor on the basis of an economic plan 
that is binding for the whole people and therefore 
compulsory for every worker in the country. No 
other method is possible in a transition to Social- 
ism. The element of the material, psychological 
compulsion, may be more or less powerful— that 
will depend on many circumstances: on the degree 
of wealth or impoverishment of the country, on its 
traditions of the past, on the stage of its civiliza- 
tion, on the transportation and administration con- 
ditions, etc. — but the application and therefore also 
the compulsion is an inevitable demand in order 
to bridle the bourgeois anarchy, in order to social- 
ize the means of production and to labor and in 
order to reconstruct economy on the basis of a 
unified plan. 

For the liberal liberty in the last analysis is 
synonymous with the market. Whether the capi- 
talist can purchase the labor power at an exploit- 
able price or not — that is his sole criterion for 
freedom of labor. This criterion is wrong, not 
only with r^ard to the future, but also wiUi re- 
gard to the past. 

It would be absurd to pretend that in the days 
of serfdom all work was done only under the club 
of physical compulsion, as if the overseer with his 
whip had always been standing behind the back of 
each and every peasant. The medieval economic 
forms required very definite conditions of produc- 
tion and created definite forms of life to which the 
plain man adapted himself and which he recog- 
nized at certain times as just or at least as inevit- 
able. Whenever, under the influence of alterations 
in his material conditions, he would take a hostile 
position, the state with all its physical forces would 
fall upon him and thus illustrate the compulsory 
character of the labor organization. The basis of 
the militarization of labor is expressed in the forms 
of national compulsion without which the substi- 
tuting of a socialist economy for a capitalist eco- 
nomy will always be an empty sound. Why do we 
speak of a militarization? Of course this is only 
•n analogy. But it is a very pregnant analogy. 
No other social organization, with the exception of 
tibo army, has ever considered itself justified to 



subordinate citizens to such an extent, to envelop 
them on all sides by the application of its will as 
the state of the proletarian dictatorship is doing 
and considers itself justified in doing. Only the 
army, precisely because it disposes of the life and 
death of nations, states, ruling classes in its own 
way — had the right to demand from each and every 
one a complete subordination to its tasks, aims, 
provisions, orders. And it attained this condition 
the more efficiently, the more the tasks of military 
organization coincided with the needs of social 
evolution. 

The question "to be or not to be" for Soviet 
Russia, is at present being decided on the labor 
front. Our economic organization of production, 
and together with them our trade union organiza- 
tions, have the right to ask of their members all the 
self-denial, the discipline, and zeal which has 
hitherto been asked only by the army. 

On the other hand, the relation of the capitalist 
to the worker, is by no means based only on "free" 
contract, but contains elements of state regulation 
and of physical compulsion. 

The competition of capitalist with capitalist, be- 
stowed upon the fiction of free labor a certain very 
incomplete reality, but this competition now re- 
duced by syndicates and trusts to a minimum baa 
been finally eliminated by us, by our abolition of 
private property in the instruments of production. 
The transition to Socialism — which the Mensheviki 
recognize in words — means the transition from a 
rudimentary distribution of labor power (by the 
play of purchase and sale, by motion of market 
and labor wages) to a planful distribution of 
workers through the economic organs of the dis- 
trict, of the province, of the entire country. Such 
a planful distribution presupposes the subordina- 
tion of those to be distributed to the economic plan 
of the state. This is the essence of labor duty, 
which unquestionably is contained as a fundamental 
element in the program of the socialist organiza- 
tion of labor. 

If a planful economy is inconceivable without 
labor duty, the latter canfaot possibly be carried 
out without an elimination of the fiction of free 
labor, without replacing it by the principle of obli- 
gation, which is supplemented by actual compul- 



sion. 



That free labor is more productive than compul- 
sory labor is true, to be sure, for the period of tran- 
sition from feudal society to bourgeois society. But 
you must be a liberal or (in our day) a Kautskian, 
to attempt to make this truth immortal and to apply 
it to the epoch of transition from bourgeois society 
to socialist society. If it be true, as the resolution 
of the Mensheviki maintains, that compulsory labor 
is always and under all circumstances unproduc- 
tive, our entire system is doomed to destruction. 
For there is no other way to Socialism except that 
of an absolute full control over the economic forces 
and instruments of the country, of a centralized dis- 
tribution of labor power, in accordance with a na- 
tion-wide plan. The Workers' State considers it- 
self justified in assigning each worker to the place 
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where his work is Becessary. And not a single 
serious Socialist will attempt to deny the Workers' 
State the right to lay a heavy hand upon the worker 
who refuses to fulfill his labor task. But the very 
trouble with the road that the Mensheviki would 
take to "Socialism" is that it is a milky way with- 
out a grain monopoly, without an elimination of 
the market, without a revolutionary dictatorship, 
and without a militarization of labor. 

Without labor duty, without the right of giving 
commands demanding obedience, the trade unions 
will be turned into an empty form without con- 
tent, for the Socialist State we are building does 
not need the trade unions in its struggle for better 
labor conditions — that being the task of the entire 
socialist and national organization, but in order 
to organize the working class for purposes of pro- 
duction, to train, to discipline, to distribute, to 
group, to attach the individual groups and workers 
for different purposes to their posts — in a word to 
attach the workers imperatively to the frame of 
the single economic plan, hand in hand with the 
state. Under such conditions to defend the "free- 
dom" of labor is equivalent to defending a fruitless 
and helpless and planless groping for better con- 
ditions, a systemless, chaotic transfer from one fac- 
tory to another, and all that in a hungry land, in 
which the transportation and provision system is 
terribly disorganized. What could be the outcome 
of the absurd attempt to combine a bourgeois labor 
freedom with the proletarian Socialism of the means 
of production, unless it be a complete collapse of 
the working class with a resulting economic anar- 
diy? 

Therefore, comrades, the militarization of labor 
in the fundamental sense that I have proposed, is 
not an invention of individual statesmen or our 
Gimmissar of War, but an inevitable method for 
organization and disciplining labor power in the 
transition period from capitalism to Socialism. 
And if the compulsory distribution of labor power, 
its shorter or longer assignment to individual 
branches of production or industries, its regulation 
in accordance with a nation-wide economic plan — 
if all these compulsory forms everywhere and al- 
ways (as the resolution of the Mensheviki says) 
lead to diminishing of the productivity of labor — 
then let us bury Socialism. For Socialism cannot 
be based on a decreasing productivity of labor. 
And if our new organization of labor is to lead to a 
decrease in its productivity, the Socialist society 
which we are building will inevitably descend 
thereby to its final ruin, however much we may 
resist and whatever may be the remedies our in- 
genuity may devise against such a consummation. 

That is why I said at the outset that the Men- 
ahevik argument against this militarization led us 
to the central question of labor duty and its in- 
fumce on the productivity of labor. Is it true that 
compulsory labor is always unproductive? Our 
answer must be that this is simply a most lament- 
able and empty liberal prejudice. The whole ques- 
tion is by whom, against whom and for what pur- 
pose the compulsion is exercised — by what state. 



by what class, under what circumstances, by what 
methods? Even the feudal serf labor was under 
certain circumstances a progress and led to an in- 
tensification of productivity of labor. This pro- 
ductivity rose enormously under capitalism, i.e. in 
the epoch of free purchase and sale of labor power 
on the market. But when free labor together with 
capitalism entered into the stage of imperialism, 
it exploded itself absolutely in the imperlialistic 
war. The entire world economy is in an epoch of 
bloody anarchy, tremendous convulsions, impover- 
ishments, degeneration, decay of the popular 
masses. Can we under such circumstances speak of 
a productivity of free labor, where the fruits of this 
labor are being destroyed ten times as fast as they 
are being produced. The imperialistic war and all 
that followed in its wake have shown the impossi- 
bility of a continuance of society on the basis of 
free labor or does someone perhaps possess the 
secret of accomplishing the divorce of free labor 
from the insanity of imperialism, of pushing back 
the social development for half a century or even 
a full century? If it should turn out that the 

tilanful and consequent compulsory organization of 
abor which is to succeed imperialism leads to a 
decline of the economic life, this would mean the 
destruction of our entire civilization, a recession 
of mankind to barbarism and savagery. 

Fortunately, not only for Soviet Russia but also 
for all the rest of humanity, the philosophy of the 
low productivity of compulsory labor "under any 
and all circumstances" is only a belated variant of 
certain timewom liberal melodies. The productiv- 
ity of labor is the resultant of the entire complex 
of social conditions and will neither be cured nor 
determined by the juristic formula of labor. 

The entire history of hunuinity is the history of 
the organization and education of collective man 
for work, for the attaining of a higher productivity. 
Man — as I have already permitted myself to point 
out is lazy — i.e. he is intensively inclined to attain 
the greatest possible quantity of products with the 
least possible exertion of effort. If he did not 
have this ambition, there could not be any economic 
development The growth of civilization is meas- 
ured by the productivity of human labor, and each 
new form of social relations must bear the test of 
this criterion. 

"Free", i.e. freely purchased wage labor by no 
means began its existence clothed in the complete 
armor of productivity. It did not attain a nigh 
productivity until rather late, as a result of a rather 
long application of the mediods of labor organi- 
zation and labor compulsion. This training in- 
volved the most varied ways and means, changing 
furthermore from one epoch to another. At first the 
bourgeoisie drove the peasant with clubs out of 
his villages onto the highways, after first having 
deprived him of his land and when he refused to 
work in the factories they branded his forehead 
with red hot irons, hanged him, sent him to the gal- 
leys, and at last succeeded in adapting to the 
work bench of the factory the tramp that had been 
driven out of his native fields. In Uiis stage "free" 
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Icber, as we cam readily see differs very little from 
G^Mipulsory labor, botk with regard to material con- 
dUions aa well as to the l^al situation. 

In the various epochs the bourgeoisie has imited 
tke red hot iron of repression in varying d^rees 
with the method of mental suggestion, particularly 
tiirough the sermons of the priests. Already in the 
sixteenth century it reformed the old Catholic re- 
ligion, which was defended by the feudal order, 
and established for itself a new religion in the guise 
of the reformation, in which freedom of the spirit 
appeared together with free trade and free latwr. 
It found new priests, who became the spiritual 
agents, the pious tabulators of the bourgeoisie. 
Schools, press. Council, Chamber, Parliament, were 
adapted by the bourgeoisie to the purpose of men- 
tally influencing the working class. The various 
forms of wage labor — the daily wage, lump pay- 
ment, piece work, collective agreement — all these 
are only varying means in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie for training the proletariat to work. We 
must add the following forms of encouragement to 
work and of spurrii^ on the instinct of ambition. 
And finally, the bourgeouie succeeded in making 
use even of the trade unions, i.e. the organizations 
of the working class itself, and particularly in 
England, devoting them in the most exclusive man- 
ner to the task of disciplining the workers. It 
tamed the leaders and through their intermediation 
inoculated the workers with the belief that peace- 
ful organic labor, and unimpeachable fulfillment 
of duty, and a strict observance of the laws of the 
bourgeois state are a necessity. The climax of all 
this work is formed by the Taylor system, in which 
elements of the scientific organization of the pro- 
cess of production are imited with the most con- 
centrated forms of sweating. 

From the above it must be clear that the pro- 
ductivity of labor freely hired is not something 
fixed,and finally, presented by history on a plat- 
ter. No, it is the outcome of a long and stubborn 
policy of elements of oppression, education, organ- 
ization and encouragement. Step by step the bour- 
geoisie has succeeded in drawing from die workers 
increasing quantities of coiomodities and one of its 
moat powerful means of doing this has been its 
proclamation that free contract is the only free, 
normal, healthy, productive and wholesome form 
of labor. 

A legal form of labor assuring per se a pro- 
ductivity of labor, has not existed in history and 
cannot possibly exist The legal envelope of labor 
will correspond to the circumstances and concep- 
tions of the epochs in question. The productivity of 
labor develops on the basis of the increase in tech- 
BJcal powers, by labor education, by gradual adap- 
tation of the workers to the altering means of pro- 
duction, and to the new forms of social relations. 

The creation of a socialist society means the or- 
gaiization of the workers on new foundations, their 
adaptation to these foundations, their education to 
■ew forms of labor, with the one goal remaining 
■udtered, — increasing productivity of labor. The 
w«king class imder the leadership of its vanguard 



must educate itself anew on the foundations of 
Socialism. Anyone who does not understand that 
has not even learned the alphabet of the socialist 
system. 

What means are at our disposal for the reeduca- 
tion of the workers? We have incomparably more 
far-reaching means than the bourgeoisie had, and 
furthermore they are honest, straight, open means, 
infected neither with hypocricy nor deception. The 
bourgeoisie was obliged to practice deception by 
designating its labor as free labor, in spite of the 
fact that this form of labor is not only one that 
is produced by social compulsion and even much 
resembles slavery, for it is a labor on the part 
of the majority in the interests of the minority. But 
we organized a labor in the interests of the work- 
ers themselves and therefore we can have no mo- 
tives whatever to conceal or to mask the social com- 
pulsion underlying this labor organization. We 
need no fictions from the mouths of priests or 
liberals or Kautskians. We tell the masses frankly 
and plainly that they can only save their socialist 
country by hard work, by unconditional discipline, 
by punctual obedience on the part of each toiler; 
only thus can we raise it and bring about a flourish- 
ing condition of its life. 

Our most important method is that of influencing 
ideas, is propaganda not by deed alone. Labor 
duty has a compulsory character, but this does not 
by any means imply that it is a violation of the 
working class. If labor duty should encounter the 
resistance of the majority, it would be destroyed 
and with it the Soviet system. The militarization 
of labor proceeding against the resistance of the 
workers, would be an Arakcheyev system. But a 
militarization of labor by the will of the workers 
themselves, this is a socialistic dictatorship. The 
fact that labor duty and the militarization of labor 
do not do violence to the will of the workers as 
was the case with "free" labor is evidenced by 
the flourishing of the voluntary performance of 
labor in the shape of labor Saturdays, a phencmie- 
non unexample in history. There never before has 
been such a practice anywhere. Through their volun- 
tary, imselfish labor, once or more often in a week^ 
the workers eloquently reveal not only their readi- 
ness to Eissume Uie burden of "compulsory" labor, 
but also their effort to give to the state a certain 
additional amount of labor besides that required. 
The Saturdayings are not only a splendid man^ 
festation of. Communist solidarity, but also the 
most unmistakable pledge for the successful execu- 
tion of labor duty. This truly Communist tendency 
must be illuminated, extended and deepened with 
the aid of propaganda. 

The chief spiritual weapon of the bourgeoisie 
is religion; with us it is a straight presentation 
of the actual state of affairs to the masses; a spread 
of scientific and technical knowledge, the initiating 
of the masses in the nation-wide economy on the 
basis of which all labor power must be applied, 
that is at the disposal of the Soviet Government. 

During the preceding epoch the chief contention 
of our agitation was that of political economy: the 
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capitalistic order of society was a riddle and we 
have solved this riddle in the eyes of the masses 
through the simple mechanism of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which attracts all the workers to a participa- 
tion in all the fields of administration. Political 
economy will now be relegated more and more as 
time progresses, to a merely historical importance. 
The foreground will now be occupied by the sci- 
ences that investigate nature and the means of mak- 
ingnature subservient to man. 

The trade unions must organize the scientific- 
technical work of enlightenment with the broadest 
possible compass, so that each worker may receive 
stimulation in his own work for a theoretical in- 
tellectual labor and so that this latter may again 
lead him back to his work, affect it, make it more 
productive. The public press must take its cue 
from the economic tasks of the country, not only 
in the sense that is now the case, i.e. not only in 
the sense of a general agitation in favor of increas- 
ing labor exertion, but also in the sense of discus- 
sing and evaluating the great economic tasks and 
proposals, ways and means for solving them, and 
chiefly — checking, testing, estimating, the results of 
this labor. Day by day the newspapers must fol- 
low the production of the most important industries 
and other enterprises, must register accomplish- 
ments and failures, praise some and censure others. 

Russian capitalism, which was a belated, de- 

Eendent and therefore parasitic form of capitalism 
as had the opportunity of training the working 
mrsses in a technical manner, and disciplining 
them for production to the same extent as did the 
capitalism of Europe. This task now devolves fully 
upon the trade union organizations of the prole- 
tariat; a good engineer, a good machinist, a good 
locksmith, must become just as famous and well- 
known in the Soviet Republic, as were formerly the 
f»rominent agitators, the revolutionary fighters and 
atterly the most courageous and able commanders 
and commissars. The technical leaders, great and 
small, must occupy the center of public attention. 
The poor workers must be forced to be ashamed 
of the fact that they do poor work. 

Wages for labor have remained in existence in 
our country and will probably continue to remain. 
~In the long run their importance will consist more 
and more in the necessity of providing all the mem- 
bers of society with everything that they need; and 
precisely in this manner will it cease to be wages 
for labor. But at this moment we are not rich 
enough to do this. Our chief task consists in ele- 
\ vating the quantity of commodities produced and 
' all other tasks are subordinated to this. In our 
present difficult period wages for labor are for 
us not a means of securing the existence of the 
individual worker, but a means for recording that 
which the individual worker accomplishes through 
'^-v^is work for the Republic of the Workers. 

^s^erefore wages for labor, both in the form of 
montey and in that of commodities, must be made 
to coincide as far as possible with the productivity 
of the individual labor. Under capitalism, piece 
work and agreements for pay, application of the 



Taylor methods, etc., had the object of increasing 
the exploitation of the workers by squeezing out a 
surplus profit. In socialist production, pay for 
piece work, premiums, have the object of increas- 
ing the social production and with it also the gen- 
eral well-being. Thus the workers who contribute 
more to the general well-being than others will have 
the right to a greater share of the social product 
than idlers, wastrels, and disorganizers. 

Finally: if the Workers' State rewards some, it 
cannot do otherwise than punish others, namely 
those who openly violate the solidarity of labor, 
obstruct the general efficiency, inflict serious damage 
upon the socialistic restoration of the country. I^ 
prisals in the interest of an attainment of economic 
aims are a necessary tool of the socialistic dicta- 
torship. All the measures enumerated, not to mrai- 
tion a number of others, are to make sure that zeal 
in the field of production is to increase. Otherwise 
we shall never rise above an extremely insufficient 7 
level of mediocrity. This zeal is baaed upon an | 
instinct of life — the struggle for existence — which i 
under the bourgeois order assumes the character of f 
competition. This emulation will not diaappeHf 
even in a fully developed socialistic society, but, 
with the increasing supply of the necessary means 
of life, this emulation will assume a more and 
more unselfish, more and more ideal character. It 
will be expressed in the effort to perform for one's 
village, one's district, city, or for society as a whole 
as great as possible services, and to receive as one's 
reward the celebration, gratitude, and sympathies 
of others, or finally even one's own personal satis- 
faction in the performance of good work. But in 
the difficult transition period, in view of the extreme 
lack of material things and the still altogether in- 
sufficient development of the feeling of social soli- 
darity, this emulation must be more or less con- 
nected with the effort of providing oneself with 
the products necessary for personal consumption. 
That is the number of means, comrades, that are 
at the disposal of the labor state for the raising of 
labor productivity. There is no ready made solu- 
tion to this question, as we may see. You will not 
find it written down in a book. In fact there can- 
not be any such book. We only begin now to set 
down this book with the sweat and blood of the 
workers. We say: men and women workers, you 
have entered upon the road of regulated labor. 
Only by this road will you erect a socialistic order. 
You are facing the task that no one will solve for 
you: the task of raising the productivity of labor 
on a new social basis. If you do not solve this 
question, you will go down. If you solve it, you 
will advance humanity. 

(To be concluded in our next issue) 



The Ruxsian Soviet Government Bureau does not 
object to the reprinting in other perioHirtds of ar- 
tirles udten from Soviet Russia. It asks, however, 
that in return for the privilege of reprinting, editors 
extend the courtesy of sending a marked ropy to 
Soviet Russu of each of their issues mntninine a 
reprinted article. 
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"It is the {ate of wonun 

Lonf to be patient and ailent, to watt like a ghoit that 
It apecchless, 

Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its 
silence. 

Hence is the inner life of so many anflering women 

Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 

Rnnnins through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen 
and unfruitful. 

Chafing their channels of stone with endless and profit- 
less nrarmnrSb" 

— ^Longfellow. 

Returning to the hotel one evening we met one 
of its lady officials accompanying four or five con- 
spicuously well-dressed visitors. We knew they 
were viators by the comparative completeness of 
their garb, for in Russia everybody wears anything 
that will hide their mother-nakedness, irrespective 
of whether it fits them or not, or whether it "be- 
comes" them or not. Rags, oddments, and misfits are 
at present extremely fashionable in the large towns 
and cities. If by any chance a person is even im- 
maculately attired no one takes the slightest notice 
of it. He or she has been lucky enough to get 
hold of something in the way of clothing that is 
new enough to last the longer — that is all. 

The chief function of clothes is to protect the 
body, and whatever does this in any part of the 
world, or has done so in past epochs, is fulfilling 
and has fulfilled the supreme purpose of its manu- 
facture. Paleolithic man wore the skins of wild 
beasts — ^modern ladies and gentlemen do exactly 
the same, but more cruelty is involved in procur- 
ing the skins now than there was in Paleolithic 
days. Civilization is infinitely more cruel than 
savagery. 

Hie secondary purpose of clothing is to adorn, 
and so far as modem civilization has cultivated 
the taste for ornamental attire, feminine fashion 
has been largely dictated by sexual selection. 
Viewed from the standpoint of mere utility the 
Russians are well clad, and the maudlin pity show- 
ered upon them by fastidious dudes and animated 
female fashion plates, who have condescended to 
take a fleeting glimpse of them, is quite gratuitous. 
From the secondary or esthetic point of view the 
plight of the Russian people is indeed lamentable 
— to the male and female 'knut" spectator, but for- 
tunately the assiduity with which the majority of 
Roasia's city dwellers apply themselves to the re- 
alities of life leaves them neither time nor inclina- 
tion to sit and bemoan the temporary absence of 
its external trappings. They are clean — cleanliness 
of body is a positive obsession with them — and with 
the limited amount of makeshift but adequate cloth- 
ing at their command they succeed in presenting 
a neat, if not superlatively attractive, exterior to 
the world. Certainly the desire to "look nice" is 
a highly laudable one in anyone, and the Russians 
are no different to others in this respect, but cloth- 
ing has ceased to be an indication of "caste" in 
Russia, so no one is seriously perturbed at the ne- 
lity of having to appear in public wearing what- 
' he can get hold of it. All these tales about the 



people staring bulging-eyed at a pair of boots and 
reverently fingering a cloth garment are so much 
romantic moonshine. The only people we saw 
minus boots were a few Polish war prisoners who 
had marched the boots from o£f their feet. These 

Eoor ragged, unkempt, and dejected creatures hob- 
led painfully along the cobbled streets to the pri- 
sons — some with pieces of rag tied around their 
bruised feet, some with naked bleeding feet — look- 
ing the very embodiment of war's most hellish mis- 
ery. The tragedy of it all is that the Bolsheviks, 
under present conditions, cannot provide them with 
comforts for they lack these comforts themselves. 

The tearful lament over cropping of hair on the 
part of pretty maidens and bourgeois women who 
cannot obtain hats ("creations") is another ex- 
ample of western ignorance and sickening senti- 
mentality. Cropped hair has been fashionable with 
Russian women since Nihilist days in the sixties and 
seventies of last century, and the majority of Rus- 
sian women (not bourgeoisie) have never at any 
time worn any other kind of Eeadgear than the 
kind they at present wear — ^a kerchief tied around 
the hair and knotted. They, in their wisdom, pre- 
fer it too. 

To return to our party. It was the French dele- 
gation returning home after making its peace with 
the Soviet Government. Its leaders were Marcel 
Cachin, editor of L'Humanite, and Frossard. We 
stood with them and chatted, through the inter- 
preter, with Cachin, who told me he was a regular 
and appreciative reader of the "Worker". He is 
strikingly like Robert Blatchford in size and fea- 
ture, and apparently as erratic, but infinitely more 
honest and sincere than that person. His attitude 
towards the Bolsheviki had been more or less un- 
friendly, although he had never relaxed in his 
whole-hearted support of the Revolution, but his 
visit to Russia, the sights he had witnessed, and 
the verbal castigations he had received were all 
conducive to a more rational frame of mind, and 
poor Cachin wept and repented. Frossard I did 
not speak to and know nodiing about. 

We bade them au revoir with mutual good 
wishes for the World Revolution, and turned the 
street just in time to watch an inspiring march 
of a Red regiment — of women. 

They moved with the perfect precision of a bat- 
talion of pre-war Cameron Highlanders, their short 
blue skirts swaying with the rhythmical swing of 
the kilt, their shoulders back and heads defiantly 
erect. Every rifle was bayoneted, and from the tip of 
each bayonet a tiny scarlet pennon flew. A khaki 
"glengarry", perfectly-fitting neat khaki tunic 
with waist belt, which permitted the lappets to fall 
gracefully over the hips, and hose and boote com- 
pleted the uniform. The usual military equipment 
— cross belts, haversack, and sheath for the side- 
arm, were in their customary places. Most of the 
soldiers were young women, and uncommonly 
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handsome women too, and the perfect ease, dignity, 
and grace with which they marched created an im- 
pression never to be erased from memory. What a 
marvelous part woman has played in recent Rus- 
sian history. Since the early days of the Nihilist 
movement, which vindicated the equality of the 
sexes, the women revolutionists has been ever to the 
fore. For decades she worked away, hidden, at 
dangerous outpost work, which in many cases could 
not be trusted to men. She organized secret print- 
ing plants, manufactured bombs, planned and car- 
ried through successfully political assassinations 
and the executions of traitors, carried propaganda 
to the army, fought with heroism at the barricades, 
and continued to fight in prison and at Siberia. 
Russia is, and has been, the mother and nurse of 
heroes of undying fame and glory, but she has 
been not one whit less so the builder of heroines. 
Mistaken ideas, false tactics, wrongful methods — 
what you will— can never dim the glory which 
hallows the names of Vera Zassulich, Sophie Perov- 
skaya, "Babushka"-Breahkov8kaya, Marie Zebrikov, 
Vera Figner, Sophie Bardina, Marie Spiridonova, 
Zinaida Konopliannikova and Alexandra KoUon- 
which was laid by the Bolsheviki of Russia in 1917, 
tay. The World Revolution, the comer-stone of 
will owe a large measure of its success to militant 
and dauntless womanhood. It was the strike of 
women textile workers on the Vyborg side of Pet- 
rograd which gave the stimulus to the uprising of 
1917. By pouring into the city, just as die French 
proletarian women did with the Ca ira on their lips, 
when they returned in triumph from their memor- 
able march to Versailles over one hundred years 
ago, they gave the signal for the great proletarian 
revolt which culminated in the Social Revolution. 
Incidents of the past flashed through my mind as 
the musical beat of the dnmi gave the measure to 
the marching feet of the Petersburg Amazons. Here, 
thought I, is the acme of the triumph of rebellious 
womanhood. Militarism was forgotten. The dirge 
of woman's martyrdom of subjection to the unquali- 
fied demands of the man fled before the mighty 
epic of woman erect, proudly defiantly free, equal, 
and armed with the fighting instruments of the 
male. The killing weapons at her shoulder — ^md 
rightly so; too long has she fought without them. 
But killing is not woman's work! So says her op- 
' pressor, man, but he did not hesitate to use her for 
such a purpose during Tsarism. The women's 
"Death Battalions" existed in the Tsar's army, 
though they failed miserably — as miserably as the 
men soldier did — on the firing line. They had noth- 
ing to fight for unless it was the false sanctity sur- 
rounding the name of a little criminal lunatic. The 
women today are dififerent — they fight because they 
want to, not for fighting's sake, but because they 
know who the greatest sufferers will be should 
Tyranny return to power. They are just different 
to any women who have trod the planet since wom- 
anhood was free under the Communism of the 
gens. Soviet Russia has been the first to exalt her, 
for Communism is returning, and with it must re- 
turn the finer recognition of the wondrous potenti- 



alities which have been denied activity and expres- 
sion in woman, tlie property, slave, and plaything 
of man. Like the women of old, the women of 
Soviet Russia occupy important offices of state; 
they "sit on high councils", they legislate under 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat — and fight ob 
battlefields. 

These women are volunteers; not one of them is 
conscripted tmless she is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, then military duties are obligatory 
for her as for her men comrades. During the call 
for volunteers they swarmed in great numbers for 
mobilization, and fought in the trenches as bravely 
and fiercely as the men. 

They are employed in coimtless ways; in the 
hospitals, libraries of the army, schools, on gar- 
rison duty and field post-office work. One result 
of the mobilization and militarization of women 
has been the elevation of the morality of men. Part 
of their duty at the front has been to inspire, not 
only courage, but good discipline, neatness, self- 
respect, and general fitness in the ranks. The moral 
effect of these fighting women has been tremendous, 
for one must always remember the motive. In or- 
dinary capitalist wars a soldiers is encouraged to 
take advantage of any license permitted him, be- 
cause it is necessary to humor these weaknesses of 
the flesh which war's excitement and an enforced 
celibacy ngender.* He is encouraged to do so be- 
cause he is fighting the battles of hiu own economic 
enslavers, and were the light of manhood and know- 
ledge to penetrate his dull and besotted brain, it 
might prove disadvantageous to his "superiors". 
Hence the establishment of brothds in occupied 
areas, the enviable immunity from supervision of 
the prostitute class in garrison towns, and the blink- 
ing on the part of the authorities at wholesale rape 
committed upon women by their "heroes". 

In Soviet Russia the very opposite is the case. 
The soldier is not merely told that he is fighting 
for small nations, for the honor of "scraps of pa- 
per", etc. — he knows that he is fighting for the 
Revolution, for his own liberty, for his hearth and 
home, for the future emancipation of the wortd^s 
workers, men and women. It is an uncomfortable 
and dangerous task he is engaged in, but his free- 
dom from tyranny and economic servitude is recdly 
dependent on his courage, his patience, and his 
endurance, and because he is fighting for himself 



* The suff o{ the 2S6th Brigade of French Artny of Occnp*- 
tion isaued inatnictiona, which were published in L'Humanil*, 
Aagiist last year, for the control of a German brothel. Some 
idea of the bestiality into which mothers unwittingly pushed 
their sons, girls their sweethearts, and wives their husbands dur- 
ing the great war may be gathered from this document. There 
were ."only two women" in the brothel, and they had to serve 
the civil population first, or. aa the instructions read, "regular 
German and Belgian clients must be attended to first." The 
resources of the town "did not permit any increase of the 
personnel" so cards were allotted to the soldiers. Here is the 
specific paragraph: 

"In erder to prtvtnt disorder and in order not to exact from 
these women work beyond their strength, the following measures 
witt be taken: These measures include the division of the time 
of the women amongst the men of the various battalions. In 
every battalion there will be en each allotted day twenty tickets 
— five to each company. Men wishing to vis%t the establisk- 
ments will apply to thetr sergeant-major." 

Readers might refer to "The Queen's Daughters !n India" hy 
Katherine Bushnell, wherein is quoted the frantic appeals for 
more brothels by the late Christian hard Roberts, F.M., for 
proof that the British Govemment is as rsttea as the Freaeh. 
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and his comrades he needs neither alcoholic drink 
to give him courage nor sexual indulgence to ease 
the monotony of his life. There is, accordingly, 
little expenditure of effort needed here to bring a 
soldier to th^ realization of the moral obligations 
placed upon liim, and what little is needed is im- 
parted almost unconsciously by the splendid wom- 
en, whose very presence with him in defending 
the Revolution carries conviction of the sacred- 
neas of the cause. 

When the White Guards threatened Petersburg, 
Odessa, Samara, and other large cities, the women 
inhabitants were given the opportunity of defend- 
ing their homes. Mobilized first for auxiliary serv- 
ice, they went to the factories as the women in Bri- 
tain did during the war. Many, however, left the 
workshops and volunteered for service under arms. 
Tliey were equipped and drilled, trained to the use 
of firearms, and stood ready to defend the city to 
the last drop of blood. Now the "Voevobuch" or 
General Military Training numbers hundreds upon 
hundreds of proletarian women. I visited the dis- 
trict school at Petersburg on my second visit, and 
watched their evolutions. I saw one woman spin 
a service rifle, holding it in the centre, with the 



strength of a man and the skill of a juggler. I 
watched another hit the bull's-eye four times in 
succession, firing with an automatic pistol at twen- 
ty-five yards. I watched them at gymnastic exer- 
cises and military drill, and heard some of them 
sing in deliciously sweet and delicate tones. 

There is a special training school for women 
officers — the first woman to pass through left for 
the front in the autumn of 1919; she had previously 
been a factory hand in Petersburg. The very 
thought of a return to Tsarism, a return to the old 
tyranny, economic and domestic, which life so op- 
pressive for the women of Russia, would be suf- 
ficient to bring thousands of women warriors flock- 
ing to the army to resist it. That is why the woman 
soldier fights with such unbounded enthusiasm to- 
day. She also is defending her newly acquired 
liberty — ^not waging a war to protect the profits and 
extend the power of exploitation of the capitalist 
class. Their behavior on the field of battle has 
been magnificent. They have displayed every vir- 
tue, courage, cheerfulness, indifference to pain and 
discomfort, and military ardor possessed by their 
men comrades. 



British Denial of Russian Sovereignty 



By Lincoln Colcord 



npHE latest monkey wrench in the wheels of 
^ trade with Russia has been thrown by the Bri- 
tiA Courts, in the judgment recently handed down 
by Justice Roche. To quote the case from a public 
statement issued by the All- White Russian- American 
Qiamber of Commerce — the italics are mine: 

"The facts were that timber belonging to a Rus- 
sian firm was confiscated in 1918 by the Soviet 
Government. In August, this year, Krassin, the 
Soviet commercial agent in London, disposed of 
this timber by contract to an English firm. When 
part of the timber arrived in England the original 
owners laid claim to it, and now, by Justice Roche's 
judgment, the claim is sustained and the claimants 
declared to be the rightful owners. 

**The practical effect of this judgment is to in- 
validate all such contracts made by the Soviet rep- 
resentative or in his behalf, if it can be proved that 
the goods in question have been seized by the Soviet 
Government from their rightful owners, or even if 
the produce from the soil from which the re<d own- 
ers have been expropriated is exported as Soviet 
property. The main point at issue in the case was 
that since the British Government had never recog- 
nized the Soviet Government no decree by the latter 
expropriating private property could be considered 
valid in England." 

Here we have a plain case of the new interna- 
tional brigandage that has become openly current 
nnoe the war; a case so flagrant, irresponsible and 
naive that it can only be supported by an opinion 
lAath refuses to take cognizance of the most ele- 



mentary logic — ^that is, by the desire and determi- 
nation of thieves. 

The question actually at issue is not property, 
but rather sovereignty. British Courts are arrogat- 
ing to themselves the establishment of fundamental 
law and the interpretation of that law for Russia. 
That is, they are assuming both a legislative and 
a judicial function for Russia, on the strength of 
the fact that the British Government refuses to 
recognize the Government of Russia. It is an in- 
teresting revelation, also, of the strength of capi- 
talist internationalism, that this decision in me 
British courts runs contrary to British interests; 
for the institution of property must be maintained 
at any selfish cost. 

It is easily to be noted, of course, how broad and 
inclusive this legal decision in England may be- 
come, as a weapon of the international thugs who 
require loot and exploitation, but who quaintly 
enough, in the best manner of diplomatic hypocricy, 
always like to have a piece of paper and a few 
sounding phrases to cover the steal. I have italicized 
a clause which is self-revealing. The moment 
British courts refuse to validate the expropriation 
of land in Russia, that moment the case for every 
commodity, from toothpicks to diamonds and 
platinum, is thrown wide open. 

But are the British courts, are the British and 
American governments, or is the Russian-American 
Chamber of Commerce, willing to accept the whole 
logic of this remarkable and fantastic decision? 
Applying nothing but straightforward common 
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sense to the cause, these facts stand out beyond 
denial: 

1. If the British courts deny the sovereignty of 
the Russian people, and assume I^islative and 
judicial f mictions for Russia, then the Russian 
courts and the Russian Government are entirely 
justified in denying the sovereignty of the English 
people. 

2. If the British courts, basing their action on 
the refusal of the British Government to recognize 
the Soviet Government, decree that no denial of 
property rights shall be valid in Russia, then the 
Soviet Government is equally justified in applying 
its conception of property rights to the situation 
in England. 

3. What becomes, then, of the hypocritical de- 
mand on the part of capitalist governments that the 
Soviet Government refrain from propaganda for 
Communism in their countries? While the courts 
and Government of Great Britain refuse to recog- 
nize Russian sovereignty, why should the Russian 
Government respect British sovereignty? 

Denial of Russian sovereignty is, of course, 
nothing new; the whole Russian policy of Great 
Britain, France and America for the past three 
years has been based on this position. The whole 
enterprise of intervention in Russia has been cal- 
culated only to overturn the government which 
Russia supported and to set up a government in 
opposition to the will of the Russian people. 

Yet, after all, this has taken place in the field 
of capitalist diplomacy, in the realm of the im- 
perialist foreign offices, where one has learned to 
expect neither truth nor honor. Never before have 
we been treated to a public prostitution of the legal 
processes on the score of Russian policy, whereby 
the courts of one country assume the legislative 
function for another country and propose to deny 
the sovereignty of that country. It is an interest- 
ing case, and may become even more interesting if 
pushed to the limit 

Indeed, the old conceptions of justice and de- 
mocracy, of what it is that constitutes sovereignty, 
of what it is that constitutes a government, of what 
the legislative function is in contra-distinction to 
the judicial function, of where the power rests and 
of how it shall be used: all these have been badly 
shattered by the experience of the war and by the 
vigorous pressure of new ideas that comes with 
increasing force out of the great awakening of 
Russia. The governments are creaking and wob- 
bling, not at all from the impact of physical power, 
but solely through their own infirmity and con- 
fusion. When they no longer recognize their own 
correct functions, when they perform acts which 
if turned against themselves would destroy their 
very foundations, then they reveal how weak and 
«ick and desperate they are. 

They will not fall by force of arms. They will 
fall by the passage of time and the inexorable 
force of inability. But of this they themselves 
cannot form an accurate conception. They only 
know how to dread and to prepare against the 
force of arms. 



JOHN REED 
By G. F. Nye 
"John Reed dead of typhus in Russia." 
Like cold, smooth stones the words fall, numbing 

my heart. 
Dully I ponder — 
Can they be true? 
Why, his words are yet warm. 
His name brings the throb of life most intense to 

my blood. 
The flame at which he lit his torch bums brighter 

and brighter. 
The storm on which he rode, strong-winged and 

free, sweeps on. 

Yes, he is dead. 

All these weeks he has lain, sickening, decaying, 

Silent in stupor or babbling unmeaning and hideous 

things. 
Now he is only a clod of corruption returning to 

earth, 
A ripe fruit of pestilence for those who have planted 

and watered the tree. 
He is dead of typhus in Russia. 

Oh, John Reed, if your spirit still lives and can 

speak 
As it spoke through the lips now blackened and 

fallen. 
Let it tell to the High Gods — ^if they be and can 

hear — 
Of that plague-stricken Russia, 
Hunger gnawing within, the wolf-packs of Europe 

upon her — 
Wolves in sheeps' clothing, but their foul fangs 

white-gleaming. 
Tell all the dark story of intrigue and poison and 

torture — 
You know how to tell it. 

Oh, before you forget it, 

Before your magic has faded and scattered. 

Tell it all to the High Gods— 

They must listen to you! 



RUSSIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
BUREAU 

January 12, 1921. 
We have received today a cable from Mr. George 
Chicherin, Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Mos- 
cow, emphatically denying the rumors recently ap- 
pearing in the press regarding alleged "mobiliza- 
tions" of the Soviet Russian army. Mr. Chicher- 
in reiterates the desire of the Soviet Government 
for peace and an opportunity to devote all its ener- 
gies to constructive work. Referring to the inspired 
despatches emanating from anti-Soviet sources con- 
cerning alleged military plans of the Moscow Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Chicherin cables as follows: 

"Emphatically deny rumors in the American 
press allying Russian mobilization against Pol- 
and, Rumania or any other country. We want 
peace and a chance to work. 

"(Signed) Chicherin, 
"Commissar for Foreign Affairs." 
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The Trade Negotiations at London 

RUSSIAN AND ENGUSH DRAFTS OF PROPOSED TRADE AGREEMENTS 

(/» our iisue of January 1 we reprinted from the "Manchester Guardian ITeeldy" of October 8, 1920, the text 
•/ « draft trade agreement between the British Government and the Russian Soviet Government proposed during the 
early course of the negotiations at London. At that time we did not have the official text either of that proposed 
agreements or of the subsequent drafts. We have now received from the Russian Trade Delegation in London the 
official Uxt of the British draft trade agreement handed to Mr. Krassin on November 29, together udth the counter- 
propose submitted by the Russian Soviet Government on December 13. We publish these two documents in full 
below. Recent press dispatches report that Mr. Krassin is returning to Moscow with an agreement submitted by 
the British for the approval of the Soviet Government. We have not yet received the text of this laUst draft. While 
it is possible that neither of these texts may even approximate the form that will finally be signed, both will be 
fowtd itUerestmg by students of intematiorud affairs for the light they throw on the evolution of this document that 
mall have such a great significance in the history of the relations between Soviet Russia and other countries.] 



THE BRITISH DRAFT 
{Submitted by the British Government to the Russian 
Soviet Government Trade Delegation at London on Novem- 
ber 29, 1920.) 

Dn^ Trade Agreement Between His Britannic Majesty's 
Government and the Russian Soviet Government 

WHEREAS, it is desirable in the interests of beth of 
Rassia and of the United Kingdom that peaceful trade 
and commerce should be resumed forthwith between these 
•onntries, AND WHEREAS, for this purpose it is neces- 
■aiy pending the conclusion of a fonnal treaty between 
die gQireiiunents of these countries by which their economic 
and political relations shall be regulated in the future that 
• prdiminary agreement should be arrived at between the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Russian Soviet 
Government. 

The aforesaid parties have accordingly entered into the 
present agreement for the resumption of trade and com- 
meree between the countries, which agreement shall not be 
deemed to affect the view which either party may hold as 
to the legal status of the other. 

The present agreement shall remain in force, subject to 
the provisions of Article 7, so long as the conditions con- 
tained in the agreement and those hereinafter set forth 
m observed on both aides, namely: 

(•) lliat each party refrains from hostfle action or onder- 
takings against the other and from conducting out- 
side of their own borders any propaganda direct or 
indirect against the institutions of the other party 
and more particularly that the Soviet Government 
desists and refrains from undertaking or assisting 
any hostile action or propaganda in the United King- 
daia or any part of the British Empire against the 
inatitntions of the British Empire and from any at- 
tempt by military, diplomatic, or any other form of 
action or propaganda to encourage any of the peo- 

Sle of Asia in any form of hostile action against 
tritish interests or the British Empire especially in 
the regions of the Qiacasus and Asia Minor, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India, and also restrains Russian 
citiaens from any such action or propaganda. 

(b) That all British subjects in Russia are permitted to 
return home, and that all Russian citizens in Great 
Britain or other parts of the British Empire who 
desire to return to Russia are dmilarly permitted 
to do so. 

la the event of the infringement by either party of any 
of the conditions contained in Uie agreement or of either 
of the stipulations set forth above, the other party diall 
have the right immediately to terminate the agreement; and 
dw parties mutnally undertake that in the event of such 
termination they will afford all necessary facilities for the 
withdrawal and egress from their territories of the na- 
tiMuds of the other party and for the withdrawal of their 
■oveaUe property. 

L Both parties agree to remove forthwith all obstacles, 
Utberto placed in the way of the resumption of trade be- 
the United Kingdom and Russia in any commodities 



(other than arms and war material) which may be leg^Iy 
exported from or imported into their respective territories 
to or from any foreign country, and not to exercise any 
discrimination against such trade as compared with that 
carried on with any other foreign country. 

Nothing in this provision shall be construed as over- 
riding the provisions of any international convention which 
is binding on either party, by which the trade in any par- 
ticular article is regulated. 

2. British and Russian merchant ships, their masters, 
crews and cargoes, shall in ports of Russia and of the 
United Kingdom respectively, receive in all respects tho 
treatment, privileges, facilities, immunities and protection 
which are usually accorded by the established practice of 
commercial nations to foreign merchant ships, their mas- 
ters, crews and cargoes, visiting their potts. 

PROVIDED that nothing, in this article shall impair 
the right of either party to take such precautions as are 
authorized by their respective laws, with regard to the ad- 
mission of aUens into their territories. 

3. Each party may nominate such members of its na- 
tionals as may be agreed from time to time as being rea- 
sonably necessary to enable proper effect to be given to 
this agreement, having regard to the conditions under 
which trade is carried on in its territories, and the other 
party shall permit such persons to enter its territories and 
to sojourn and carry on trade there provided that either 
party may restrict the admittance to or sojourn in its ter^ 
ritories to any individual who is persona non grata to 
itself, or who does not comply with Uiis agreement, or with 
the conditions precedent thereto. 

Persons admitted in pursuance of this article into the 
territories of either party shall, while sojourning therein 
for purposes of trade, be exempted from all compulsory serv- 
ice whatsoever, whether civil, naval, military, or other and 
from any contributions, whether pecuniary or in kind, im- 
posed as an equivalent for personal service and shall have- 
right of egress. 

Persons admitted into Russia under this agreement shall 
be permitted freely to import commodities destined solely 
for their household uses or consumption. 

4. Either party may appoint one or more official agents 
to reside and exercise their functions in the territories of 
the other, who shall enjoy aU the rights and immunities 
set forth in the preceding article, and also immunity from 
arrest, provided that either party may refuse to admit any 
individual as an official agent who is persona non grata to 
itself, or may require the other party to withdraw him 
should it find it necessary to do so on grounds of public 
interest or security. Such agents shall have access to th* 
authorities of the country in which they sojourn for the 
purpose of facilitating the caruing out of this agreement 
and of protecting the interests of their nationals. 

Official agents shall be at liberty to communicate freely 
with their own government by telegraph, and wireless 
telegraphy in cypher and to receive and despatch courier» 
with sealed bags subject to a limitation of three kilo- 
grammes per week, v^ch shall be exempt from examina- 
tion. . , 
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The Official Agents shall be the competent authorities 
to visa the passports of persons seeking admission in pur- 
suance of the preceding article, into the territories of the 
paitie*. 

5. Elach party undertakes to ensure generally that per- 
sons admitted into its territories under the two preceding 
articles shall enjoy all protection, rights and facilities which 
are necessary to enable them to carry on trade. 

They shall be at liberty to communicate freely by post, 
telegraph and wireless telegraphy and to use telegraph 
codes, under the conditions and subject to the regulations 
laid down in the International Telegraph Convention of 
St. Petersburg 1875 (Lisbon Revision of 1908). 

Each party nndertakes to account for and to pay all 
balances due to the other in respect to terminal and transit 
telegrams and in respect of transit letter mails, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the International Telegraph 
G>nvention and Regtilations and of the Convention and 
Regulations of the Universal Postal Union re8i>ectively. 

6. Passports, documents of identity, powers of attorney 
and similar documents issued or certified by the competent 
authorities in either country for the purpose of enabling 
trade to be carried on in pursuance of this agreement, shall 
be treated in the other country as if they were issued or 
certified by the authorities of a recognized foreign govern- 
ment. 

7. Either party shall at any time be entitled to give 
notice of its intention to terminate the provisions of articles 
1 to 6 and on the expiration of three months from the 
date of such notice these articles shall terminate accord- 
ingly. 

The parties mutually undertake that in the event of the 
termination of these articles, under the provisions of this 
article, they will afford all necessary facilities for the 
completion of winding-up of any transactions entered into 
thereunder and for the withdrawal and egress from their 
territory of the nationals of the other party and for the 
withdrawal of their moveable property. 

8. It is agreed that all claims of either party or of its 
nation against the other party in respect of property or 
rights or in respect of obligations incurred by the existing 
or former government of either country shall be equitably 
dealt with in the treaty referred to in the preamble. 

In the meantime and without prejudice to the above 
stipulation the Rusuan Soviet Government declares that it 
recognizes its liability to pay compensation to British sub- 
jects in respect of goods which have been supplied or 
services which have been rendered to it or to any former 
government of Russia, for which payment has not been 
made, and also for goods which have been supplied or 
services which have been rendered to Russian citizens 
for which payment has not been made, where the failure 
to pay is attributable to the Russian Revolution or to any 
act of the Soviet Government. The detailed mode of dis- 
charging this liability shall be regulated by the treaty re- 
ferred to in the preamble. 

The British GoTemment makes a corresponding declara- 
tion. 

It is clearly understood that the above declarations in 
no way imply that the claims referred to therein will have 
preferential treatment in the final treaty as compared with 
any other classes of claims which are to be dealt with 
in that treaty. 

?. In consideration of the declaration in the preceding 
article the British Government hereby declares that they 
will not initiate any steps with a view to attach or to take 
possession of any gold securities or commodities, not being 
articles identifiable as the property of the British Govern- 
ment, which may be exported from Russia in payment for 
imports or as securities for such payments. 

10. The Russian Soviet Government undertakes to make 
no claim to dispose in any way of the funds of the late 
Imperial and Provisional Russian Governments in London. 
The British Government gives a corresponding undertaking 
as regards British Government funds in Petrograd. This 
article is not to prejudice the inclusion in the formal 
treaty referred to in the preamble of any provisions dealing 
wiih the subject matter of this article. 



THE RUSSIAN DRAFT 
(Submitted by the Russian Soviet Government Trade 
Delegation to the British Government at London on De- 
cember 13, 1920.) 

Drajt Trade Agreement Between the Government of the 

Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic and His 
Britannic Majesty's Government 

WHEREAS it is desirable in the interests both of Russia 
and of the United Kingdom that peaceful trade and com- 
merce should be resumed forthwith between these conn- 
tries, AND WHEREAS for this purpose it is necessary, 
pending the conclusion of a formal general Peace Treaty 
between the governments of these countries, by which their 
economic and political relations shall be regidated in the 
future, that a preliminary agreement should be arrived at 
between the Russian Soviet Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 

The aforesaid parties have accordingly entered into the 
present agreement for the resumption of trade and com- 
merce between the countries, which agreement shall aot 
be deemed to affect the view which either party may hold as 
to the political status of the other. This agreement is 
subject to the fulfilment of the conditions specified is the 
British Note of June 30, 1920, and accepted in the tele- 
gram from the Russian Soviet Government dated July 7, 
1920, with regard to the mutual cessation of hostilities 
and propaganda directed against the institutions or inter- 
ests of the other party, the repatriation of prisoners, the 
recognition in principle of the liability of the Russian Soviet 
Government to pay compensation to private citizens who 
have supplied goods or services to Russia for which they 
have not been paid. All questions which may hereafter 
arise as to interpretation or otherwise in connection with 
the said cessation of hostilities, propaganda or repatria- 
tion of prisoners, as aforesaid, shall be referred to a special 
conference to be called by the said two governments imme- 
diately after the signing of this agreement. 

In the event of the infringement by either party of any 
of the essential conditions contained in the agreement, or 
of either of the stipulations above referred to, the other 
party shall have the right immediately to terminate the 
agreement without further notice, i.e. from the date of the 
receipt of the said notice no new transactions or contracts 
shall be permissible, but in such event the parties mutuaUy 
undertake that they will afford all necessary facilities for 
the winding up, in accordance with the provisions of this 
agreement, hereinafter contained, of any transactions en- 
tered into thereunder, prior to the receipt of such notice, 
and for the withdrawal and egress from territories of tht 
nationals of the other party and for the withdrawal of thair 
movable property. 

Clause 1. Both parties agree to remove and not to r«- 
impose or maintain any form of blockade against each other 
and to remove forthwith all obstacles hitherto placed in 
the way of the resumption of trade between Russia asd 
the United Kingdom in any commodities which may be 
legally exported from or imported into their respective ter- 
ritories to or from any other foreign country, and not to 
exercise any discrimination against such trade, including 
banking, credit and financial operations, as compared with 
that carried on with any other foreign country, but subject 
to the special legislation of the respective countries. It is 
understood that nothing in this article shall prevent either 
party from regulating the trade in arms and ammunition 
under any general provisions of its law which apply to the 
import or export of arms and ammunition from or to for- 
eign countries. 

Nothing in this article shall be construed as over-riding 
the provisions of any general international convention which 
is binding upon either party, by which the trade in any 
particular article is regulated, on humanitarian grounds, 
including the prevention of diseases of animals and plants. 

Clause 2. Russian and British merchant ships, their 
masters, crews, and cargoes, shall, in ports of Russia and 
of the United Kingdom respectively, receive in all respects 
the treatment, privileges, facilities, immunities and pi*- 
tection which are usu^y accorded by the established prac- 
tice of commercial nations to foreign merchant ships, their 
masters, crews, and cargoes, visiting their ports, including 
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the facilities usually accorded in respect of coal and water, 
pilotage, berthing, dry docks, cranes, repairs, warehouses, 
and generally all services, appliances and premises con- 
nected with merchant shipping. 

Provided that nothing in this article shall impair the 
right of either party to take such precautions as are au- 
thorized by their respective laws with regard to the admis- 
sion of aliens into their territory. 

The Briti^ Government will forthwith remove all mines 
which may have been laid by the British Fleet on sea 
passages to ports and shores of the Russian Republic and 
will also give the Russian Government all possible assist- 
ance in respect to the clearing up of all mines or mine- 
fields laid by other countries in the said sea passages. 

Clause 3. Each party may nominate such numbers of 
its nationals as may be agreed from time to time as being 
reasonably necessary to enable proper effect to be given 
to this agreement, having regard to the conditions under 
which trade is carried on in its territories, and the other 
party shall permit such persons to enter its territories, and 
to sojourn and carry on trade there, provided that either 
party may restrict the admittance of any such persons 
into any specified areas, and may refuse admittance to or 
tojoum in its territories to any individual who is persona 
«on grata to itself, or who does not comply with this agree- 
ment, or with the conditions precedent thereto. 

Persons admitted in pursuance of this article into the 
territories of either party shall, while sojourning therein 
for piuposes of trade, be exempted from all compulsory 
service whatsoever, whether civil, naval, military or other, 
and from any contributions, whether pecuniary or in kind, 
imposed as an equivalent of personal service and shall 
have right of egress. 

Persons admitted into Russia under this agreement shall 
be permitted freely to import commodities destined solely 
for their household use or consumption to an amount not 
exceeding their actual needs. 

Clause 4. Eeither party may appoint one or more official 
plenipotentiary agents to reside and exercise their func- 
tions in the territories of the other, who shall enjoy all 
lights and immunities set forth in the preceding article, 
and also such privileges as are granted to Public Ministers, 
by the Diplomatic Privileges Act of 1703 including im- 
munity from arrest and search provided that either party 
may refuse to admit any individual as an official plenipo- 
tentiary agent who is persona non grata to itself, or may 
require the other party to withdraw him should it find it 
necessary to do so on grounds of public interest or se- 
curity, in which case the respective governments must pro- 
dace in writing detailed reasons for such request. Such 
agents shall have access to the authorities of the coimtry 
in which they sojourn, in accordance with the rules and 
customs existing for relations between representatives of 
foreign governments and the government or officials of the 
respective countries, for the purpose of facilitating the 
carrying out of this agreement and of protecting the in- 
terests of their nationals. 

Official plenipotentiary agents will be exempt in the 
respective countries from government and local government 
taxation. 

Official plenipotentiary agents shall be at liberty to com- 
municate freely with their own government and with other 
representatives of their governments in other countries by 
post, tdegraph, and wireless telegraphy, in code or cypher 
and to receive and dispatch couriers with sealed bags 
subject to a limitation of three kilogrammes per courier, 
which shall be exempt from examination. Telegrams and 
radios of official plenipotentiary agents have the right of 
priority before any other private telegraphic and wireless 



The official plenipotentiaiy agents shall be the competent 
authorities to visa passports of persons seeking admittance 
in pursuance of the preceding article into the territories 
of the other party. 

Clause 5. Each party undertakes to ensure generally 
that persons admitted into its territories under the two 
preceding articles shall enjoy all the protection, rights 
and facilities which are necessary to enable them to carry 



on trade, but subject to the special legislation of the re- 
spective country. 

They shall be at liberty to communicate freely by post, 
telegraph and wireless telegraphy, and to use telegraph 
codes under the conditions and subject to the regulation 
laid down in the International Telegraph G>nvention of 
St. Petersburg 1875 (Lisbon Revision of 1908). 

Each party undertakes to account for and to pay all 
balances due to the other in respect of terminal and transit 
telegrams and in respect of transit letter mails, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the International Telegraph 
Convention and Regulations and of the Convention and 
Regulations of the Universal Postal Union respectively. 

The above balances when due will be paid in the cur- 
rency of either party at the option of the receiving party. 

Clause 6. Both contracting parties agree simultaneously 
with the conclusion of the present Trade Agreement, to 
renew unhindered exchange of private postal and tele- 
graphic correspondence between both countries as well as 
dispatch and acceptance of wireless messages, parcels by 
post and passenger traffic, in accordance with the rules 
and regulations which were in existence up to 1914. 

Clause 7. Passports, documents of identity, powers of 
attorney and similar documents issued or certified by com- 
petent authorities in either country for the purpose of 
enabling trade to be carried on in pursuance of this agree- 
ment, or otherwise, shall be treated in the other country as 
if they were issued or certified by the authorities of a 
recognized Foreign Government. 

Clause 8. Either party shall at any time be entitled 
to give notice of its intention to terminate the provisions 
of this agreement, and on the expiration of twelve months 
from the service of such notice this agreement shall 
terminate accordingly. During the currency of the said 
notice, all these provisions shall continue in force and no 
obstacle shall be placed in the way of the initiation of 
new transactions thereunder provided that such transac- 
tions are to be completed within the said twelve months. 

The parties mutually undertake that in the event of the 
termination of the agreement under the provisions of this 
article they will afford all necessary facilities for the 
winding up of any transactions entered into under this 
agreement and for the completion of any transactions 
which may have been entered into before the notice of 
the termination shall have been given under this article, 
and for the withdrawal and egress from their territory of 
the nationals of the other party and for the withdrawal 
of their movable property, legally acquired after the con- 
clusion of this agreement. And each party agrees not to 
apply to the property, goods, funds and ships of the na- 
tioneils of the other any legi^ation or orders in repression 
of 'the trade contemplated under this agreement. 

Clause 9. The British Government declares that it 
will not initiate or take or encourage any steps with a view 
to attaching or taking possession of any gold, fimds, secu- 
rities or commodies, which may be exported from Russia 
in payment for imports or security for such payment, or 
of any movable or immovable property which may belong 
to the Russian Soviet Government, withhin the boundaries 
of the United Kingdom or on the ground of any claim 
against Russian citizens or against the Russian Soviet 
Government or against former governments of Russia. 

The British Government agrees within one month from 
the date of the signing of the Trade Agreement to in- 
troduce in Parliament a special moratorium bill which 
shall provide for the postponement till this question has 
been regulated by the future peace conference, of any 
legal action in England to recover any claims of the Bri- 
tish Government or of private persons or company of 
British nationality against the Russian State or Russian 
nationals as well as of the issuing of writs or attachments 
of property or goods arising out of the above-mentioned 
legal actions. In the case of the passing of such a bill 
through Parliament the Russian Government undertakes ta 
pass a similar law with respect to any claims which may 
be lodged in Russia against the British Government ar 
British nationals. 

Clause 10. The Russian Soviet Government imdertakes 
to make no claim to dispose in any way of the funds af 
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the late Imperial or Provisional Russian Governments in 
London. The British Government gives a corresponding 
undertaking as regards British Government funds in Petro- 
grad. This article is not to prejudice the inclusion in 
die General Peace Treaty referred to in the preamble of 
any provision dealing with the subject matter 6{ this ar- 
ticle. Both parties undertake not to transfer to any other 
claimants the above-mentioned funds, or any other property. 
They also undertake to take e£fective steps to protect such 
funds and property pending the conclusion of the said 
General Peace Treaty. 

Clause 11. The British Government declares that it will 
not pass any special legislation or make an order specially 
applicable to Russia and not applicable to other countries 
against the importation into Great Britain, storing there, 
analysing, refining, melting, disposing of and mortgaging 
of precious metals, whether specie (other than British 
or Allied) or bullion or manufactures and that they will 
not under any existing or future powers, requisition any 
such metals so imported. 

Clause 12. The British Government, with a view to 
assisting trade between Russia and Great Britain, further 
declares that, as regards Russian gold, (whether bullion 
or specie) imported into Great Britain by Russia, in ics 
dealings under the powers and provisions of this agree- 
ment the said British Government will grant to the official 
plenipotentiary agents of the Russian Government in Great 



Britain or to the person or persons or bank nominated 
by them a General License giving them liberty from time to 
time to export the same from Great Britain; but the Bri- 
tish Government shall always have the option to be de- 
clared within seven days from an intimation from the said 
official plenipotentiary agents of their intention to export 
any of the said gold to purchase the same at the price 
for the time being obtainble for gold in the open market 
in any other countries. 

Clause 13. Both contracting parties agree with reference 
to the goods exported from the date of this agreement from 
Russia to Great Britain and from Great Britain to Russia, 
not to use the rights to buy or to requisition such goods 
at fixed prices. If, in case of the goods imported from 
one country into another, agreement as to payment at 
which these goods can be requisitioned could not be ar- 
rived at, then the country from which these goods were 
imported has the right of immediate export of such goods 
from the other country and without payment for such 
export licenses or any tax whatever; both contracting par- 
ties agree to issue such export licenses without any hin- 
drance whatever at the first request of the official pleni- 
potentiary of the other country. 

Clause 14. This agreement is drawn up and signed in 
the Russian and English languages, both texts being con- 
sidered authentic for all purposes. 



Latvia in Ruins 



By O. Preedin 



**T ATVIA, area 64,299 square kilometers with 
■■-' 2,552,000 inhabitants in 1914." This you 
may read on the maps of the new state, and these 
data are repeated time and time again by Latvian 
nationalists in their efforts to persuade the Great 
Powers to recognize their state, chiefly on the 
groimd that it is a large country with a large pop- 
ulation. We pointed out long ago in Soviet Russia 
that these figures, based on 1914 statistics, are much 
exaggerated as a statement of the present condi- 
tions. We are now able to present definite data 
on the subject. The 1920 figures are at hand. As 
compared with the 2,552,000 in 1914, Latvia now 
coimts only 1,503,196 inhabitants. 

Latvia presents to the observer a strip of land 
that has lost by war and invasion, by revolution 
and counter-revolution, about 40 per cent of its 

Eopulation. Many privations and much misery 
ave been brought about in the wake of this loss. 
Let us not for £be present take up the question of 
the causes for these results, the maimer in which 
the imperialistic forces reached out to annex this 
territory which they considered "a gateway to Rus- 
sia", aiming to hold it firmly in their hands, and 
finally squeezing out almost half of its population. 
We shall try simply to record the resulting con- 
dition. The 1920 figures, supplemented by special 
investigations made by various agencies of the pres- 
ent Latvian Government provide us with very much 
rich material on the subject 

The official journal of the Ministries of Finance, 
Trade, Industry, Agriculture, of the present govern- 
ment, EkonomisU, from which these statistics are 
taken, permits lu to glance more in detail at the 
present condition of the remaining half of the pop- 
ulation of Latvia. 



We learn that more than 87,000 people of Latvia 
are at present citizens of other coimtries. Even 
8,332 Letts, now domiciled in Latvia, have declined 
to affirm their all^iance to the new state. They 
make up only a portion of the six per cent of 
Latvia's population which has foreign allegiance. 
The number of Letts who are citizens of the coim- 
try is given as 1,138,333. This includes all the so- 
called Letgallians, about 400,000, whose language, 
customs, and traditions afford a favorable basis 
for increasing conflicts on nationalistic lines, both 
with the Letts as well as eventually with other 
nationalities. Not more than half, therefore, of 
the present population of Latvia may be considered 
as Letts. The number of German citizens of Latvia 
is 45,725, or only about one-third their number 
before the war. 

From the above we may judge to what extent the 
creation of Latvia as a state may be considered as 
a result of a separatist national tendency. None 
of the new states was erected more as a result of 
the attempts of the Great Powers to expand than 
was the case with Latvia. This little country, which 
began as a creation of German imperialism, an" 
which ended as an outpost of imperialistic England 
and the other Allies, attained its present form 
through the interaction of foreign influences. Latvia 
is not a natural birth. It was bom as a result of 
extraneous forces. It is an abortive offspring. 

No less than its birth, the "independent" exist- 
ence of Latvia is a great tragedy in world history. 
Before the war, Latvia was one of the most highly 
developed industrial provinces of Russia. At pres- 
ent the city of Riga, its great factory center, has 
not the 85,000 workers it had before the war, but 
only 4,268, and all of Latvia has 10,650 workers 
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instead of the 130,000 who were engaged in indus- 
trial occupations before the war. Does that not look 
like a complete destruction of the country? To be 
sure a new state was produced, but it is a state 
that has no production. 

In the October 1 issue of Ekonomists (page 437) 
we read: "It is estimated by specialists that we 
shall have about 120,000 unemployed during the 
coming winter." For Latvia this niunber of un- 
employed is equivalent to 10,000,000 in the United 
States. 

On another page of the same journal (442) we 
read of the growth of other classes of the Latvian 
population, of the "traders", for instance, i.e., spec- 
ulators: "at present there are about 5,000 traders 
in Riga to 4,000 before the war, when the popula- 
tion was three times what it is now." The com- 
plete picture then is as follows: industry destroyed 
entirely; unemployment growing; speculation flour- 
ishing in cities without population. Only one pro- 
cess is rapidly going on in the Latvian cities — 
and a long drawn out process — that of death. How 
about the villages? Latvia is considered to be an 
agricultural state. Its future is prognosticated by 
the Lettish nationalists on the assumption that the 
soil will be productive. The prosperous Latvian 
idyll is that of a well-fed peasant reposing in the 
shade of a leafy oak tree by the door of his big 
farmhouse surrounded by rich fields. All the poli- 
tical parties in Latvia share this idyllic view of the 
future of their state — a paradise <ii "independent" 
neasants. Even the Social-Democratic Workers* 
Party altered its previous agrarian platform in 
order to bring it into full harmony with this peas- 
ant idyll. 

All the spokesmen of Latvia, standing on the 
debris of a once flourishing industry, and profiting 
by the labor of only one-twelfth of the former 
number of industrial workers, observing that the 
productivity of their labor had decreased from 30 
to 50 per cent, could think of only one source of 
economic wealth for the state, namely peasant 
labor. The farms, it was hoped, would create pro- 
ducts to be exchanged with foreign countries for 
the necessary manufactured goods. The farm pro- 
ducts were to furnish the firm basis for reestablish- 
ing the financial system of the new state, for stabil- 
izing the exchange rate of the Lettish ruble in for- 
eign countries, etc. All hopes were placed in the 
farm products. 

The harvest came, and then it was expected that 
long lines of peasant carts would move along the 
roads to the cities and to the seaports to be exported. 
But — ^as we read in the first paragraphs of the lead- 
ing article of the above cited official journal: "Not 
only did we fail to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
bread last year, but we are now well aware that 
we shall not have enough this year either. And 
the shortage this year will be a great one." The 
italics are those of the official organ. 

Instead of the goddess of abundance, hunger and 
rags appeared on all the highways. 

How did this happen? Whence this terrible 
disillusionment? The hopes placed in the Latvian 



peasantry were entirely unfounded. Already be- 
fore the war the peasantry of the present Latvian 
state could not supply enough food for that country 
alone. About 10,000,000 more poods of grain 
were aimually imported from other parts of Russia 
than were exported to other parts of Russia. And 
the rural population then was about 1,700,000 in 
Latvia, as compared with 1,065,000 at present. The 
urban population has not decreased in the same 
degree in Latvia as yet. Before the war there 
were more than three peasants to every city dweller; 
at present there are only 2^2- 

The worst symptom, however, is the enormous 
decrease in the area of cultivated land, amonuting 
to from 50 to 70 per cent. 

The able statesmen of present-day Latvia try to 
explain this by stating that much of the live stock 
has been destroyed and many farms have been de- 
serted. To be sure this is true in some cases, but 
it cannot explain everything. To be sure the ab- 
solute number of horses, cows, and other live-stock 
has decreased, but the village holding of each 
peasant, owing to the more rapid rate of decrease 
of the rural population itself, includes more live 
stock now than was the case before the war. 

The main reasons for the entirely disproportion- 
ate decrease in farm products are as follows: The 
Latvian Government is trying to accomplish the 
economic reconstruction on the basis of individual 
or private ownership, which presupposes that goods 
will be bartered for goods. But the government 
and the city population have nothing other to offer 
to the peasants for their products than worthless 
paper money. Having no other source of income 
the government must impose very heavy taxes on 
the farms. These taxes the government very clev- 
erly imposes chiefly on the area of cultivated land. 
Last year the peasants had to pay in land taxes 
alone from 195 to 324 pounds of grain on every 
acre under cultivation. But the peasant, as a capi- 
talistic agriculture entrepreneur, is a very practical 
man. He knows what pays; it certainly would not 
pay "to cultivate as much land as possible" if he 
must pay so heavily. 

The Government of Latvia may correct its fiscal 
policy, but it cannot escape starvation and the eco- 
nomic destruction of the country. The economic 
life of Latvia is closely bound up with that of 
Russia, and cut off from Russia, Latvia must die. 

It may interest readers of Soviet Russia to go 
through the following statistics of the population 
of Latvia, which indicate the races of the popula- 
tion of the country as shown by the 1920 figures: 

Citizens of Citizens of 

Latvia Other Countries 

German* 45,725 12,200 

Great Russians 71,793 11,167 

White Russians 53,773 4.932 

Hebrews 60,844 17357 

Poles 31,012 11,064 

Lithuanians 7,401 16,258 

Esthonians 3,633 2,467 

AU Others 1,922 1^52 

Nationality Unknown 1,657 974 

Letts 1.138,333 8332 
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WILL CONTINUE PUBLICATION 



//J- pa£;-es will cofitain essentially the same material as 
heretofore. There will be articles by prominent Commis- 
sars of the Soviet Government y by other authorities in 
educational economic, esthetic, military, hygienic, and 
other fields. 

As a symbol of the continuity in the policy of the paper under 
its new private ownership, the reader will note the fart that the article 
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Bertrand Russell's Sentimental Journey 

By Karl Radek 

[This article appears long after the publication of Mr. Russell's articles last summer, but it is 
such a brilliant and conclusive performance that we cannot refrain from reprinting it for our readers.] 



"^^ANY of our English guests have published ar- 
^^^ tides and books about their impressions of 
their journey to the wild Muscovite country. As 
was to be expected, the Left English delegates ex- 
pressed themselves with great sympathy for our 
struggle and for our work, whilst those of the Right 
helped with their reports the international counter- 
revolution in its fight against Soviet Russia. This 
is as it should be; we have not expected anything 
else. 

When Mr. Tom Shaw, a well-known English op- 
portunist, asked the representatives of the Soviet 
Government, with the air of an innocent baby, how 
they could even presume that such a man of noble 
birth as the Right Honorable Winston Leonard 
Spencer Qiurchill, the grandchild of the seventh 
Duke of Marlborough, and the son of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, could be capable of telling false- 
hoods; when he put these questions, it was evident 
for every one that Mr. Shaw, who has no claim 
to noble birth, being a flunkey of the British capi- 
talists of common Birth, would tell as many lie* 
against Soviet Russia as would be required by tb 
Ejoglish bourgeoisie. It was, therefore, no surprit ^ 
to us when Mr. Tom Shaw delivered himself of 
thundering speech at the conference of the Yello'^ 
International against the Soviet Govenunent, tl ' 
alleged oppressors of the workers. 

When Dr. HeOcD Guest, the Secretary of tl.i 
English delegation, published in the Times thai 
most reactionary of all newspapers, a series ■>'• 
"revelations" against Soviet Russia, he thereby coi- 
finaed, in the eyes of the English workers, trf 



fact of which we had been warned at the time per- 
mission was given him to enter Russia, viz. that 
Dr. Guest was visiting Russia as the informer of 
the British Government. We have been, however, 
obliged to admit common spies who have not had 
the brazenfacedness to reveal themselves as such, 
in order to be able to welcome honest Labor repre- 
sentatives to Russia. These "revelations" repre- 
sent no danger whatever to the Soviet Government, 
because every honest English worker who reads the 
daily attacks made upon Labor by the Times and 
all the Northcliffe press, knows Uie value of Dr: 
Heilen Guest's "revelations", which are worth no 
more than the sovereigns received by Mr. Guest for 
his lying. It is sufficient to compare Dr. Heilen 
Guest's articles with those of Paul Dukes, the con- 
firmed English spy, published in the same "honest" 
paper, for every British worker to perceive how 
monotonously similar are all the reports of these 
venal spies. 

Mrs. Ethel Snowden, the one time pacifist lady, 
and representative of the working women's move- 
>' . y have thought to captivate us by her 

' ' aovements, but it goes without saying that 

" for one single moment admitted that this 

I < ass goose was capable of understanding 

>' ution of the Russian proletariat As "gal- 

ple we pretended to believe in the sincerity 

. 'lent expressions of admiration when watch- 

i ■ ' lilitary parade near the theater and when 

. . us that she quite accepted such militarism 

' « of the Workers' State. We knew that the 

-: 2>roletarian revolution would be too much 
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for the delicate nerves of Mrs. Snowden, and that 
upon her return to England she would weep bitter 
tears on the manly breast of Mr. Philip Snowden, 
who would say to her: "But why did you go to that 
savage country; did I not tell you that it was not 
a country for British ladies to promenade in? You 
had better go for a rest to Belgium or the North 
of France and do some sightseeing amidst the ruins 
of the war." 

It is not worth the trouble to write about the 
articles, books and speeches of these Shaws, Guests, 
Snowdens, but it is worth while dwelling on the 
articles written by Bertrand Russell in the leading 
liberal weekly The Nation, Bertrand Russell is a 

Erominent philosopher, mathematician, and a very 
onest man. For his pacifist convictions he was 
thrown into prison and, therefore, in his case his 
writings are not a case of hunting after personal 
lucre. His articles are very valuable because they 
demonstrate all the narrow-mindedness of the best 
minds among the representatives of the bourgeoisie, 
and their sheer incapability of grappling with the 
problems history has placed before mankind. 

Mr. Russell describes Soviet Russia and admits 
that the government put no obstacles either in his 
way or in the way oi his comrades in their objec- 
tive study of the situation in Russia. What had he 
seen in Russia? He speaks very well of the Com- 
munists. He says: "They spare neither themselves 
nor others; they work sixteen hours a day and for- 
get even their holidays; in spite of their power they 
lead a modest life, pursue no personal aims and 
fight only for the ordering of a new life." And he 
comes to the conclusion that the Russian Commun- 
ists recall the English Puritans of the time of 
Cromwell. But, says he, "life in modern Russia 
as well as in Puritan England in many respects 
goes against human instinct. If the Bolsheviks 
will fall it will be on account of the same causes 
that brought about the fall of English Puritanism, 
because a moment will come when the people will 
feel that the joy of life is more valuable than all 
that Puritanism offers." Mr. Russell is indeed an 
"altruist"; he has proved it by his life. But Mr. 
Russell has not denied himself a comfortable house, 
the quiet study of a scientist; he has not denied 
himself week-ends, the theater and all the other 
things that even the dying capitalist order offers a 
man enjoying an income of hundreds of pounds per 
month. 

There is, therefore, nothing surprising in the 
fact that he thinks a revolution in which such things 
as a telephone, a morsel of white bread, a tin of 
condensed milk, or, oh horror! a motor car, are 
luxuries, is no good, and that Mr. Bertrand Russell 
could not stand such a revolution even if all the 
conditions of life at the "Delovoi Dvor" Hotel, 
and all the other comforts were added on top of 
it. That is why Mr. Bertrand Russell has not 
troubled to ask himself the question: What would 
have been the comfort which the Russian workers 
would have received at the hands of Kolchak, Yu- 
dmich, Denikin, and Wrangel, in the event of td^ir 



having proved victorious with the help of British 
imperialism. 

Mr. Russell considers the Communists as the 
young aristocracy of the New Russia, full of vigor 
and vitality, and he says that Soviet Russia re- 
minds him a good deal of Plato's State. Seeing that 
Plato has not been hitherto considered an oppro- 
brious epithet, there is nothing left us but to thank 
Russell even for this mercy. However, Russell's 
concrete views on the situation in Russia are sum- 
med up in the following sentences: "When a Rus- 
sian Communist speaks of the dictatorship, he uses 
this word in its literal sense but, when he speaks 
of the proletariat, he uses it in a Pickwickian sense. 
He thinks of the class-conscious part of the work- 
ers, i.e. the Communist Party. He includes in this 
idea people who by their origin have nothing in 
common with the proletariat, such as Lenin and 
Chicherin, whose ideas are, however, correct. 
He excludes real workers who are not followers of 
such views and whom he calls lackeys of the bour- 
geoisie." 

These are the horrors that Bertrand Russell saw 
in Russia. However, in order to help him to under- 
stand what he saw in Russia, we shall remind him 
of familiar British episodes. He, Mr. Russell him- 
self, is of highly aristocratic origin; he belongs to 
the bourgeois class. However, when during the war 
he, being a pacifist, acted in opposition to the in- 
terests of the English bourgeoisie, the latter, con- 
sidering his views incorrect, regarded him not as 
a member of their class, but as an enemy, and threw 
him into prison. At the same time the bourgeoisie 
raised Henderson, an ordinary workman, who, how- 
ever, defended their interests, to the rank of Cabi- 
net Minister. Or, let us take a more glaring ex- 
ample. Ernest Jones, one of the leaders of the 
Chartist movement in England, was of an aristo- 
cratic family. His godfather was the King of Han- 
over, who took care of his education. Jones grew 
up at the English court, but when, in his forty- 
sixth year, he took part in the revolutionary move- 
ment of the British workers, he was thrown into 
prison, where he lay for two years under such de- 
plorable conditions that many of his comrades died. 
And now what do we see, what was this unheard 
of thing that Mr. Russell saw in Russia? That 
only those who fight in the interest of the prole- 
tariat are considered proletarian fighters. This is 
beyond Mr. Russell's understanding. It is, how- 
ever, characteristic of all classes engaged in combat. 
They consider as their own only those who fight 
in their interests and not those who belong to them 
by accident of birth. 

Mr. Russell maintains that he is opposed to 
Communism for the same reasons that made him 
a pacifist. Civil war, like every other war, brings 
unheard of misery, whilst its advantages are pro- 
blematic. Civilization perishes in such fights. (We 
see how highly Mr. Russell values the civilization 
the outcome of which was four years of bloody 
imperialist war). A strong government must be 
created in order to win, and every strong govern- 
ment leads to certain abuses. Mr. Russell has be- 
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fore him two tendencies in the creation of a strong 
power. On the one hand, there is the British capi- 
talist government, which with its allies, plmiged 
the world into an international slaughter, and now, 
after the end of the great war, is continuing its 
work of destruction: small wonder he is not ena- 
mored of Lloyd George* and less of Churchill. On 
the other hand, there is the government of Soviet 
Russia which is straining all its nerves to pull the 
masses out of the bog of misery created by capi- 
talism. It is a power that makes heroic efforts 
to recreate the basis of human life. Fighting 
against the whole world of capitalism, it cannot 
content itself with partisan warfare. It must create 
a Red Army, an enormous machinery for provid- 
ing food, and centralize all the conditions of eco- 
nomic life. To this Mr. Russell says: "This is 
not good, it creates privileges; the Commissars, 
however modest they may be, have at their dis- 
posal motor cars, telephones, and go to the theatre. 
Is this freedom, is it equality?" 

What is Mr. Russell to do between these two 
bad governments that have concentrated power in 
their hands? Having returned from his sentimen- 
tal journey, having taken a good bath, he sits down 
by the fireside. How good the firesides are in Eng- 
land! He, although not a Commissar, does not 
suffer from any lack of coal, while the poor of Lon- 
don shiver in the cold. And now Mr. Russell, in 
his slippers and gown, sits down to read the pa- 
pers, from which he learns that during his absence 
the agony of Europe has been proceeding at a pace 
of which even Mr. Gibbs, in the Daily Chronicle, 
the organ of Lloyd George, speaks quite openly. 
Thus, in Mr. Russell's breast there is gathering a 
feeling of discontent. How could a sensible, good- 
natured, well-to-do man feel otherwise at the sight 
of the distress of others? And Mr. Russell de- 



clares in The Nationi "If I cannot preach the Social 
Revolution, neither can I at the same time get 
away from the conviction that the governments of 
the leading capitalist countries are doing all in 
their power to bring about such a revolution." 

How wicked are the capitalist govenmients and 
how nice is Mr. Bertrand Russell ! It may hap- 
pen that he will yet again be thrown into prison; 
we can only express the hope that, owing to his 
good family connections, his lot will not be too 
severe. We wish him well, what sense is there in 
his senseless sacrifices! Of what use are they! 

While in Moscow, Bertrand Russell remarked 
that he would rather go to prison than deny him- 
self a joke. We are inclined to think that his 
philosophy, his pacifism, and even his socialism 
are merely a form in which the sensitive son of 
the English aristocracy may be jesting about the 
coarse expressions of its policy, about the crude 
forms of its robbery. Couldn't it do the thing 
"more nicely", so that Mr. Russell, enjoying the 
privileges of his position may not feel the pangs 
of conscience, said pangs of conscience being so 
unpleasant? 

Attractive indeed is the capitalist world, if, in 
the face of the greatest catastrophe of an entire 
historical epoch, it could not produce a philosophy 
greater than that of Mr. Russell. His philosophy re- 
minds us of one of Aesop's fables which deals with 
such a non-philosophical creature as the ass, who, 
standing between two cereals, kept philosophizing 
as to which was to be preferred, and, not being 
able to make up his mind, died of hunger. We 
apologize to Mr. Russell for thus comparing his 
position to that of so unphilosophical an animal, 
but we apologize at the same time to the useful grey 
toiler for comparing him with such a parasitic 
creature as this petty-middleclass philosopher. 



Military Review 

By Lt.-Col. B. Roustam Bek 



^^N THE eve of the approaching departure for 
^^ Soviet Russia, I feel that I must say some 
words about the Red Cossacks of the Russian Soviet 
Republic. 

There are only Red Cossacks left in Russia! 
There are now only bitter reminiscences in the 
Workers' and Peasants' Republic of the reactionary 
Cossacks, who became famous for their "nagaikas" 
(knouts) and their terrible atrocities, to the whole 
world. These monsters, with their bloodthirsty 
"atamans" (chiefs), and their officers, either per- 
ished during the civil war or have sought refuge 
somewhere in Constantinople, in the various Balkan 
states, in France, in England, in China and Japan, 
in short, they are dispersed all over the globe, 
living on with feeble hopes of once more regain- 
ing their former position. 

The Cossacks always represented by themselves a 
quite separate population in Russia attached to the 
late empire by a long process of historical evo- 



lution, and gradually they became a blind weapon 
of the autocratic Russian government. 

The cradle of the Cossack warrior is the Zapo- 
rozhie or Zaporoshskaya Sich, the district lying on 
the banks of the River Dnieper, where it is nar- 
rowed by the rapids and divided into a number of 
small rocky islands. 

In the fifteenth century, when the whole of the 
south of Russia, abandoned by its princes and 
harassed by the Mongolian nomads and Turks, re- 
sembled a desert of ashes, thousands upon thou- 
sands of inhabitants, having lost their homes, were 
seeking asylum as well as thirsting for revenge. 
Men became fearless and accustomed to look 
straight into the face of danger and death. (Zora- 
mon danger united men along the impregnable 
rapids of the Zaporozhie, and that was the begin- 
ning of the first Cossack community. 

From all the comers of Russia young as well 
as old people streamed to this place. Men of pro- 
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fession, honest as well as merely self-seeking, be- 
gan to look on the Zaporozhie as a harbor of 
refuge, where freedom and equality reigned. After 
a time they became so numerous that when the 
Sultan of Turkey, the greatest enemy of Russia, 
whose hordes were crushed by the Cossacks, asked 
a prisoner of war, "How many are there of you?" 
he received the reply, "There are as many of us 
as there are small hills in the vast steppes of Rus- 
sia. There is a Cossack behind every hill." 

The birth of the Cossack race is really an inex- 
plicable event in history. It was like fire struck 
out of the flint of Russian sorrow. It was a pledge 
of Russian strength, of the greatness of Russia's 
future, as well as its safeguard, then menaced by 
barbarian autocrats. The ruling princes in the 
south of Russia flattered the free, independent Cos- 
sacks, trying to win them over to their side, and 
persuaded them to organize their okolitsi and 
Kurnt communities into regiments and military dis- 
tricts under the atamans and hetmans* 

The Cossack force was really a military republic, 
a nation in arms, with the freest constitution the 
world has ever seen. It was not exactly an army. 
Nobody entering the Zaporozhie could imagine that 
he was among warriors, so fully occupied were they 
with their peaceful pursuits. There was no trade 
the Cossack did not practice. Spirit-distilling, brew- 
ing, smithwork, wheelwright's work, armorer, pow- 
der-maker, and all other trades that were practiced 
in those days were familiar to them; while merry- 
making and enjoyment found as many devotees 
among them as the "sword, horse and rifle" of their 
motto. 

One thing only was strictly forbidden to those in 
the Zaporozhie. No woman was allowed to cross 
its limits. Of course, in time this restriction weak- 
ened and vanished altogether with the development 
of the civilization of the Cossacks themselves. In 
the days of the Hetmanship of Sobessky, the Cos- 
sacks were an invaluable cavalry for Poland, and 
had the latter respected their religious faith and 
their love of freedom and self-government, the Cos- 
sacks would never have joined Russia as they did 
under Peter the Great. 

It may be imagined how priceless was such a 
cavalry as that of the Cossacks. Eight days after 
the alarm for mobilization they could concentrate 
their forces, fully armed, receiving as pay only 
one gold coin per man. When war was over, and 
all the Cossacks returned with rich booty to the 
Sich, the warriors again became peaceful citizens, 
and resumed their work in the fields, fishing, or 
dieir other trades, and became once more the so- 
called free Cossacks — communists — because there 
was no private property in those days; in the Sich 
all belonged to the voisko (army). 

All the men were registered and known to their 
atamans, and were obliged at the first sound of the 
alarm to join the colors. 

In addition to these, there were the voluntary 



* Maman, a district chiaf ; httmaa, a commandar of a 
whole G>Mack force. 



Cossacks, as they were called, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, who were exceedingly numerous. 

War was usually plaimed by the Cossaok atamans 
assembled in council, and had to be approved by 
the majority of the population. 

Immediately after the declaration of war by the 
Hetman, the essauls (captains), in full war kit, 
mounted their horses and spread the news of war 
through the villages, calling out: "Brewers and 
drunkards, enough now of brewing beer and lying 
on your down pillows. Go and earn knightly fame 
and honor. Husbandmen and herdsmen, who are 
enjoying yourselves outside the Sich, enough of 
your following the plough with boots besmudged 
by the soil. Go and earn Cossack's fame!" And at 
this call the whole of the Zaporozhie was trans- 
formed into the biggest military factory in the 
then-known world. 

Besides these warlike qualities the Cossacks were 
artists, poets, and musicians. Music and song, 
which are a living force among the Russian troops, 
especially in the Red Army, were introduced by 
the Cossacks. Gallant and fierce in the field, the 
Cossacks could shed tears when listening to a 
touching song. 

Even when under the yoke of the autocratic rul- 
ers of Russia, the Cossack regiments always sang 
in their songs the deeds of their revolutionary lead- 
ers. The place of honor in these songs was always 
that of the great revolutionist, Stenka Razin. Even 
the severest restrictions could not prevent these 
songs. The Free Siberian Cossack Yermak, the con- 
queror of Siberia, and even the famous self-styled 
Tsar Peter Federovich, i.e., the Cossack Pugachev 
was celebrated in the poems and songs by the Oren- 
burg and Ural Cossacks. After the successful cam- 
paign against Charles XII of Sweden, Peter the 
Great, Tsar of Russia, fearing the growing power 
of the Cossacks, by a very skilful ruse transferred 
a great portion of the Zaporozhian Cossacks or the 
Ukrainian Cossacks to the Don District, thus lay- 
ing the foundation for the Don Cossack voisko. 
The Empress Catherine II entirely put an end to 
the existence of the Cossacks in Ukraine, introduc- 
ing there the serfdom of the peasants, and that por- 
tion of these Cossacks who remained with the Poles 
perished there entirely, under the oppression of 
the Jesuits. The Russian rulers gradually won 
over to their side the Cossacks of the Don, by grant- 
ing to them some special privileges, including a 
sort of autonomy, which gradually lost its import- 
ance when several of the atamans of the Cossacks 
were approached by the Tsars, and after being 
knighted were invested with very large estates in 
various parts of the empire. This brought it about 
that such atamans or prominent Cossacks became 
very rich, and finally attained a great influence in 
their region, and by means of bribery altered the 
laws as they liked. The nineteenth century found 
the Cossacks under the absolute control of the 
Tsars, their regiments directly under the War Of- 
fice, which, to be certain of its actual control, ap- 
pointed a considerable percentage of the atamans 
and the commanding officers of the Cossack regi- 
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ments, leaving no person of Cossack origin. At 
last the Chief Ataman of the Cossacks as a rule 
became heir to the throne. 

Thus a bourgeoisie was artificially created in 
the Cossack voisko. These unpleasant "reforms", 
even in the early days of the existence of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, under Russian rule, made many 
of them emigrate, a part to Turkey, a part to the 
Caucasus, and farther to the east and northeast, 
thus creating the Ural, Orenburg, and Semirechen- 
sky Cossacks, who found themselves comfortable 
far away from the centers of the autocratic op- 
pression of the Russian Tsars. The Siberian Cos- 
sacks, though under Russian control, and formed by 
the famous Yermak, "the bandit of the Volga", en- 
joyed their freedom longer than the others, thanks 
to the distance between Siberia and Russia. 

No country in the world has such a frontier 
guard as Russia. From the Don to the Pacific, the 
Cossacks were settled, supplying the Russian Gov- 
ernment with a most brilliant cavalry, to protect 
the gigantic frontier of Russia in Europe and Asia, 
and to protect the throne from internal danger. 

Practically the Cossacks cost but little to the 
imperial Russian Government. The Empire en- 
dowed them with certain special privileges, and 
they were bound in return to give military service 
at a certain age and under certain special condi- 
tions. The Cossacks constitute ten separate voiskos 
and some independent regiments. 

The voiskos are: Don, Kuban-Terek, Astrakhan, 
Ural, Orenburg, Semiryechensk, Siberian, Trans- 
baikal, Amur, and Ussuri. Besides these, there 
were ia Russia six regular squadrons of Daghestan 
Cossack, three squadrons of Kuban Circassians, 
eight sotaims* of Terek Cossacks, three solnias of 
Kars Cossacks, two infantry sotnias and one 
mounted aotuia of Batum, and, during the Great 
War in Transcaspia, several solnias were formed 
from the Turkomans. 

In some Caucasian regions close to the north- 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, as well as in the 
region of Kuban and Terek, in the Caucasus, there 
are tribes of Cossacks, some of whom have never 
been hoisemen. They wear the Circassian uniform, 
and for centuries have always been the best hunters 
in Russia. They are called plastuni; but I have 
never found the word in an Englidi or Americui 
dictionary or in the military literature in those lan- 
guages. 

Now t|ut Denikin and Wrangel are among their 
British friends, they can say much about these 
plastuni, vb» played a great part in die failure of 
d>eir foeli^ scheme to erown themselves in the 
Kremlin. A plastun has no rival either as a shot 
or in his ability to approach the object of his at- 
tack noiselessly and unnoticed. His capacity in this 
direction is so wonderful that «v«a when you prao- 
tically know wliere he is hiding, you caAnot fihd 
bun. Iliis is all due to the fact that from child- 
hood the phttuni are accustomed to rambling in 
tlie WOO& an<i on the mountains, armed only with 



a big knife, and very often meeting wild beasts and 
fighting them at close quarters. 

To catch a sitting bird with the hand is an easy 
thing for a plastun. His eye is as sharp as the 
eye of a homing pigeon — the farthest-sighted bird 
in nature — his ear is so sensitive that there is a 
saying among the Cossacks: "When a plastun is 
listening he can hear the grass growing." 

In this respect the plastuni have no rivals and 
their reconnoissance is necessarily better and more 
complete than any reconnoitering of the best air 
service in the world. 

The British and French, together with Denikin 
and Wrangel, had an opportunity to learn the abil- 
ity of the Bolshevik plastuni, who gave them much 
trouble. 

The history of the Cossacks in the Red Army 
begins with the second half of 1917, when the class 
sUuggle h^an in all the Cossack r^ions. The 
best elements of the working Cossack population 
suddenly joined the workers and peasants of Rus- 
sia, and declared war on the Cossack bourgeoisie. 
It was a terrible and sanguinary struggle. The 
rich elements of the voiskos were numerous, well- 
equipped and perfectly led by experienced officers, 
of high military standing and innate bravery. The 
revolutionary Cossacks had to organize themselves 
and to form military units sufficiently armed and 
equipped in order to face their kinsmen who had 
gone over to Denikin and Kolchak. 

It was on the 7th and 10th of January, 1918, 
when, at the stanitsa of Kamenskaya and in Tsarit- 
sin, assemblies of the Red Cossacks took place. The 
resolution of this assembly which was sent to the 
Government of General Kaledin, was nothing else 
than an ultimatum. The Red Cossacks ordered the 
reactionary govwantent first to submit to the Cos- 
sack Revolutionary Committee, and, secondly, to 
stop the formation of the "White" volunteers, to 
disarm them, and to exile them from At Don 
District. 

It was ordered also that all the arms and ammu- 
nition taken from the White Detachments were to 
be delivered to the Commissar of the Revolutionary 
Committee, who was the only one entitled to issue 
the pcrmite to leave the town of NoVodierkassk. 
Third, the latter must be occupied by the Red Cos- 
sack r^imente. Fourth, the members of the krug, 
the Council of the Voisko, must be dismissed. Fifth, 
the police which the Government of Kaledin had 
placed in the industrial districts must be recalled; 
and, sixth, to inform all the inhabiUnU of all the 
staniisas* of the Don R^ion that all administration 
henceforth is in the hands of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee. 

This resolution became effective throngh an order 
signed by the President of the Committee of the 
Cossadcs, Ermin. 

in reply to Uiis nitimatumi Kaledin stirted an 

offraieive and captured the Stanitsa of Kamenskaya. 

The reVoUitioaary Cosaaeks <uid«rstdod that 

without the support of Soviet Russik they would 



A Sotnia: 125 hones (from CTO=100). 
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be powerless to fight the reactionary general, and 
they sent Comrade Antonov to Moscow for help. 

It was agreed that the Red Army should be 
moved to the Don Region, and as soon as the foe 
should be defeated, the Soviet troops should re- 
tire, but, in exchange for this help, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment requested a full recognition of the Soviets 
as a supreme authority over the Don Cossacks. 

Finally, the Don Cossack Republic became a fed- 
erative state of Soviet Russia. 

A coimter-offensive of the united forces of the 
Red Army, together with two newly formed Don 
Cossack regiments, under the command of the Cos- 
sack Lt.-Colonel Golubev, began with Novocher- 
kassk as its objective. The counter-revolutionary 
detachments under the command of General Cher- 
nezov were defeated, and Chernezov killed, but this 
victory did not encourage Golubev, who betrayed 
the cause and later went over to the "Whites". 

Soon after this campaign, General Kaledin shot 
himself and a certain confusion was produced 
amongst the Cossacks, due to the various treacher- 
ous acts of their opportunist leaders. 

But Comrade Antonov did not lose heart, and 
continued his advance on Rostov, where General 
Kornilov's forces were in full concentration. At 
the stanitsas of Matveyevo and Kurgan a decisive 
battle took place, where an entire battalion of the 
Komilov infantry was cut down by the Red Cos- 
sacks. The uprising of the workers in Taganrog 
supported the military operations of the revolu- 
tionary forces, who continued to press the retiring 
enemy. Heavy rains and bad roads prevented the 
Reds from using their cavalry and artillery in field 
strength, and only the 5th Cavalry Division and the 
5th Artillery Brigade took part in that pursuit. A 
series of brilliant victories of the Red Army was 
crowned by the capture of Novocherkassk, while 
all members of the White Don Cossack Voisko 
Council were captured with Ataman Nazarov at 
their head. And finally, after a most stubborn re- 
sistance by the Komilov army, it was forced to 
retire to the Kalmuk steppes. 

Komilov certainly would have been cut off and 
his forces would have been compltely annihilatd, 
had the order of Comrade Antonov been carried out 
by the 112th Stavropol Regiment, to attack the ene- 
my from Bataisk, but imfortimately this regiment, 
in the early period of the revolution, was not suf- 
ficienly disciplined, and returned to Stavropol of its 
own choice, thus providing a way for Komilov to 
escape. 

The Commissar and all the commanding element 
of this treacherous regiment were declared trai- 
tors to the Revolution. 

Thus ended the first in any way important cam- 
paign in which the Red Army and Red Cossacks 
cooperated against the counter-revolution. 

The growing reactionary feeling among the Cos- 
sacks of the Don forced the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment to form a new organization, in order to in- 
crease the revolutionary spirit in the Don region. 
A "Fraternal Union of the Cossacks and Sailors" 
was formed, and this improved the entire situa- 



tion. The Russian sailors, a most revolutionary 
element, encouraged their Cossack comrades, who 
had become downhearted, thanks to the lack of arms 
and ammunition. A period of the most fierce fight- 
ing for arms began throughout the region. Often 
sons disarmed their fathers, and brothers fought 
their own brothers, in order to take, each from the 
other, a rifle or a sword. It was the most dramatic 
period of revolution the world has ever witnessed. 

Gradually the Red Cossack regiments became 
stronger and stronger; their number increased with 
extraordinary rapidity, and in the middle of 1918 
the first considerable Cossack units appeared on 
the eastern front, formed by the Orenburg Cossacks. 

The former Tsarist officers of the Orenburg Cos- 
sack voisko, the brothers Kashirin, formed the so- 
called Red Kashirin Division, and for several 
months they raided in the Orenburg steppes, abso- 
lutely cut off from the main body of the Red Army. 
In view of the most difficult conditions, this divi- 
sion accomplished one of its raids of one thousand 
versts, which might be compared with the famous 
raid of Blucher, and at last joined the Red Army. 

The third Red Army perfectly knew what the 
Kashirin division had done during the three years 
of civil war, and ti was considered the best fight- 
ing body of that glorious army. 

As the official report says, the Orenburg Cossack 
voisko gave to the Red Army endless numbers of 
the most brilliant fighters, and played a great part 
in defeating Kolchak on the Orenburg-Aktube front. 

The Siberian Red Cossacks distinguished them- 
selves first in fighting Kolchak, when the remaining 
part of the Red Siberian Cossack regiments broke 
through from the rear, through the Kolchak lines, 
and joined the advancing 5th Red Army, thus in- 
flicting a serious blow on the forces of the usurper. 

The Cossacks of Semirichye played a very im- 
portant part in the revolution. From the very be- 
ginning they supported the Soviets, and in August, 
1919, they became so strong, thanks to the rein- 
forcements received from the Orenburg Cossacks, 
that they were able to defeat the Ataman Dutov, 
and the bandit Semionov's allied bands. The de- 
feat caused the entire debacle which both reaction- 
ary Cossack leaders suffered, one after the other. 

The Kuban Red Cossacks, from the first days of 
the Gvil War, joined the eleventh Red Army in 
masses, and finally three-quarters of the cavalry of 
that army was made up of these Cossacks, who 
desperately fought the bands of Denikin, and en- 
tirely annihilated the famous "officers' corps", the 
only hope of the Denikin staff. 

The heroic Red Taman Army, which so mar- 
velously cleared the Caucasian shores of the Black 
Sea of the Wrangel invasion, was largely recruited 
by the Don and Kuban Cossacks, amongst whom 
many were plastuni. The Taman Army was decor- 
ated by the proletarians of Moscow with the Order 
of the Red Banner, for the capture of Tsaritsin, 
and this glorious army was also betrayed by one 
of its supreme commanders, Sorokin, and was 
obliged to cut its way in the Armavir direction, 
through the army of the enemy, constantly fighting 
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without cartridges for two months. Bayonets were 
the only arms of these incomparable heroes. 

And the deeds of this army are a real glory of 
Red Cossackdom of the Soviet Republic. The 
names of Comrade Blinov and of many other lead- 
ers will be inscribed by the Russian Revolution 
with red letters in its history. 

Besides the great deeds of the Red Cossack vols- 
kos, we can note on almost every front the most re- 
markable activity of the smaller Cossack units. For 
instance, the regiments named after Stenka Razin, 
and after Emelian Pugachev, cut off from the Red 
Army by the enemy, did not surrender but wandered 
far in the rear of the enemy forces for about three 
months, succeeding in effecting their return to the 
Red Army, losing in battle more than half of their 
men. In the winter of 1918, Comrade Dumenko or- 
ganized the r^ular Red Cavalry on the Don front, 
and in the middle of January, 1919, he penetrates 
in the rear of the Whites in the Tsaritsin region. 
Here he defeats 23 of the enemy's raiments and 
accomplishes a raid of 400 versts in one month. 
Four regiments of the Whites are captured by this 
Red cavalry leader, and 50 big guns, himdreds of 
machine guns, and an armored train, together with 
a number of armored motor-cars, are among his 
trophies. In the region of Kelentskaya and of 
Borisoglebsk, this same Cossack, Dumenko, defeats 
several cavalry divisions, pushes them to Khoper, 
and in the middle of December, forces the Don and 
captures Bogucbar and thence moves his cavalry 
on Novocherkassk. Having defeated the enemy at 
the station of Chertkovo, at Millerovskaya, and 
Kamenskaya, toward the end of December he ap- 
proaches die important railway junction of Likh- 
aya-Zapovednaya, where, after two months of fierce 
battles, he defeats the famous Mamontov, takes 
5,000 prisoners, and, on January 7, 1920, Dumen- 
ko's cavalry, after having covered 350 versts, occu- 
pies Novocherkassk, capturing 167 big guns, 8 
tanks, 500 machine-gims, 8 aeroplanes, 60 Ford 



tractors, 60 motor-cars, and 7 echelons of food- 
stuffs. 

After thb success of the Red Cavalry, the great 
creator of the Red Army, Trotsky, issued the fam- 
ous order: "To horse, all proletarians." 

To Comrade Budenny is entrusted the task of 
forming a cavalry corps. The brilliant career of 
this Cossack, who is now at the head of the regular 
cavalry, b^ins in the Voronezh region. Into this 
region he pushes the again rising Mamontov, thus 
attracting the attention of General Shkuro, who hur- 
ries up towards Orel in order to reach Moscow. 
By means of a most skillful manoeuver. Comrade 
Budenny moves his cavalry on Taganrog, and, after 
making his way to Kursk-Kupiansk, being reinforced 
by the Red infantry, inflicts several decisive defeats 
upon the enemy, who tries to occupy the Donets in- 
dustrial region. Fifteen hundred men of the divi- 
sion of General Markov are cut down, to the last 
man, by the Budenny cavalry; 1,200 are taken pri- 
soner with 67 officers and enormous booty. Thence, 
Budenny moves his cavalry on Taganrog, and, after 
having captured this town, he directs his march on 
Rostov and Nakhitchevan, where the defeated Ma- 
montov still tries to reorganize the remainder of his 
forces. In the night of January 8, 1920, both these 
towns are in the hands of Budenny's men. Eleven 
thousand prisoners, 7 tanks, 33 big guns, 170 ma- 
chine-guns, etc., are the booty of the Reds. 

The further glorious raids of this cavalry genius 
are still fresh in the memory of the readers of 
Soviet Russu. The Polish Campaign and the 
Wrangel debacle are closely connected with Bu- 
denny's name, which puts in the shade all the 
great cavalry leaders of the world, including 
Blucher, Murat, and Lee. All of them seem mere 
infants to me in comparison with the cavalry cap- 
tains of these humble Red Cossacks of the great 
and glorious Red Army. 

The Red Cossacks are the guardians of the Rus- 
sian Revolution and, with such a guard to protect 
it, there is no force in the world which can crush it. 



Problems of Organization of Labor 



By Leon TboTSCT 

(Contimied) 



The Labor Armies 
We approach the question of the utilization of the 
army for labor tasks, which has attained a tremen- 
dous importance in principle in our country, by 
the empirical path, and by no means as a result 
of theoretical considerations. In some of the 
boundary regions of Russia the situation had taken 
such shape that considerable military forces were 
relieved for an indefinite period from military 
work. To throw them to other, more active fronts, 
especially in winter, was difficult in consequence of 
the disorganization of railroad transportation. This 
was for instance the situation of the Third Army, 
which was stationed in the province of the Urals 



and the neighboring districts. The leading work- 
ers of this army, who understood that it was not 
possible for us to demobilize the army as yet, them- 
selves suggested that they be assigned to a condi- 
tion of labor. They sent to the Central Organi- 
zation a more or less detailed plan of a Code for 
the Labor Army. 

This task was new to us and not easy. Will the 
Red Army men work? Will their work be suf- 
ficiently productive? Will it pay? There were 
doubts as to this even among ourselves. It is su- 
perflous to say that the Mensheviki were sounding 
their trumpets in the opposite direction. The same 
Abramovich at the Congress of Soviets of National 
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Economy — I believe in January or early in Feb- 
ruary, i.e. when everything was still in the stage 
of a mere plan — ^prophecied that we would inevit- 
ably suffer shipwreck, as the whole business was a 
stupidity, an Arakcheyev* Utopia, etc. We looked 
upon the mfitter differently, to be sure, the diffi- 
culties were great, but they did not differ in prin- 
ciple from all the other difficulties of the Soviet 
system. 

We studied the existing organism of the Third 
Army. Only a few military detachments still re- 
mained in this army; altogether one division of 
marksmen and one division of cavalry — 15 regi- 
ments in all — as well as special troops. The re- 
maining sections had already been assigned earlier 
to other armies and other fronts. But the appara- 
tus of the army administration was as yet intact, 
and we considered it probable that we would have 
to send out this body in spring down the Volga to 
the Caucasian front to face Denikin, if be had not 
been definitely disposed of by that time. Alto- 
gether there remained in the Third Army in its 
administration, institutions, sections, hospitals, 
110,000 Red Army men. In all this mass, con- 
sisting predominantly of peasants, there were about 
16,000 Commupists and members of the sympa- 
thizing organizations — many of them workers from 
the Urals. By its composition and structure the 
Third Army was a peasant mass, welded together 
under the leadership of advanced workers into a 
military organization. In the Army a considerable 
number of military specialists were at work, who 
discharged important military functions and stood 
under die general political control of the Com- 
munists. If we regard the Third Army from this 
general standpoint, it is a reproduction in minia- 
ture of all of Soviet Russia. If we take the Red 
Army as a whole or the organization of the Soviet 
power in the district, in U)e province, or in the 
entire republic, including its economic organs, we 
shall behold everywhere the same plan of organi- 
zation, millions of peasants, initiated into new 
forms of political, economic, and social life, by the 
organized workers, who occupy the positions of 
leadership in all fields of the Soviet system. Spe- 
cialists of the bourgeois school are engaged for 
offices requiring special training; they are given the 
necessary independence, but the control over their 
work remains in the hands of the working class as 
embodied in its Communist Party. The carrying 
out of the labor duty is again not otherwise con- 
ceivable for us than by mobilizing particularly the 
peasant labor forces under the leadership of the 
advanced workers. There were not and therefore 
could not be any objections in principle to the 
use of the Army for labor purposes. In other 
words, objections to the principle of labor armies 
on the part of the above Mensheviki themselves 
were at bottom objections to "compulsory" labor 
in genwal, not to labor duty and to Soviet methods 



* A notorious reactionary statetqun nnder Alexander I, 
IB tke beginning of the 19th ceatuiy who planned to or- 
ganize inilitsi7 labor coloniea. 



of economic construction as a whole. We pushed 
aside these objections without difficulty. 

Of course the military apparatus as such was 
not intended for the conduct of a labor process. 
But it was not our intention to use it thus: the su- 
pervision was to remain in the hands of the cor- 
responding economic organs. The army furnished 
the necessary labor power in the form of organized 
compact units which were utilized as a mass for 
carrying out the simple, uniform tasks, such as 
removing the snow from the roads, preparing 
wood, construction work, organization of transport- 
ation by railroad cars, etc., etc. We now already 
have gathered considerable experience in the field 
of the utilization of the army for labor and are in 
a position to estimate the situation with more data 
than mere expectations and suppositions. What 
are the results of these experiences? The Men- 
sheviki have hastened to judge them. Again the 
same Abramovich declared at the Congress of Mine 
Workers that we were bankrupt, that the labor 
armies were parasitic bodies, with 100 supervisors 
to very ten workers. Is this true? No. This is 
frivolous and malicious criticism from people who 
stand aloof, who do not know the facts, who merely 
gathered debris and offal, and who always and 
everywhere do nothing but either record or predict 
our bankruptcy. As a matter of fact the labor 
armies have not only not failed, btit have on the 
contrary been very successful, have proved their 
ability to live; they are developing and solidifying 
themselves more and more. Bankruptcy has been 
suffered only by the prophets who predicted that 
nothing would come of the whole business, that 
no one would work, that the Red Army mea would 
not go to the labor front but simply desert for 
their homes. 

These objections were inspired by petit-bourgeois 
skepticism, lack of confidence in the masses, mis- 
trust of our superior organization initiative. But 
did we not hear essentially the same objections 
when we undertook the far-reaching mobilization 
for military purposes? 

Then also a general desertion was predicted, 
which would be inevitable after the imperialistic 
war. To be sure there were desertions, but experi- 
ence showed that it had by no means the general 
character that had been anticipated; the army was 
not destroyed by these desertions: the mobilization 
of millions was assured as a whole by a spiritual 
and organizational connection, by volunteering on 
the part of the Communists, and by ptate compul- 
sion; this made easy the numerous formations and 
putting through of the most difficult tasks of bat- 
tle. And in the long run the army came out vic- 
torious. On the basu of our experiences in the 
war we expected the same results from our labor 
tasks. And we have not been mistaken. The Red 
Army men by no means dispersed during the tran- 
sition from Uie state of war to the state of labor, 
as was predicted by the skeptics. Thanks to the 
well organized agitation this transition was even 
accomplished by a great moral ocaltation. To be 
sure, a portion of t& soldiers M try to leave tb? 
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army, but this is always the case when a great body 
of troops is thrown from one front to another or 
shifted from the rear to the front, or exposed to 
any great shock, and potential desertion becomes 
transformed into actual desertion. But here at 
once the political sections, the press, the organs for 
combating desertion, etc., assumed their duties, and 
at present the percentage of desertion in labor 
armies is by no means higher than in our fighting 
armies. 

The statement that the armies, by reason of their 
inner structure, could yield only a small percentage 
of workers, is only partly correct. As for the 
Third Army, I have already mentioned that it had 
retained its complete administrative apparatus in 
spite of the fact that the number of military sec- 
tions had much decreased. As long as we left 
intact the staff of the army and its administrative 
bodies — for military and not for economic reasons 
— the percentage of workers yielded- by the army 
was indeed quite small. Of the total number of 
110,000 Red Army men, 21 per cent were engaged 
in administrative and economic duties; daily du- 
ties, guard duty, etc, were done in the great ma- 
jority of army institutions and camps by about 
16 per cent. The number of sick (chiefly typhus), 
together with the medical and sanitary staff 
amounted to about 13 per cent; various reasons 
(transfers, furloughs, absence without leave) caused 
about 25 per cent to be absent. The number there- 
fore remaining for labor amounted to only 23 per 
cent — which was the maximum to be gotten out of 
this army at that time for labor purposes. As a 
matter of fact not more than about 14 per cent 
actually worked during the first period; they were 
partly from the two divisions, marksmen and 
cavalry, still remaining in the army. But hardly 
had it become clear that Denikin had been de- 
feated and that we should not need to send the 
Third Army down the Volga in the spring in order 
to help the troops on the Caucasian front, than we 
inunediat^Iy went about the task of dissolving the 
awkward apparatus, and adapting the army in- 
stitutions to the tasks of labor. Ahhough this task 
is by no means complete, it has already had very 
important results. At the present moment (March, 
1920), the Third Army yields about 38 per cent 
of workers from all its number. Military bodies 
of the Ural military district, which are working 
by the side of the Red Army, already yield 49 per 
cent of workers. This result is not so bad, when 
we compare it with the attendance of workers in 
the factories, in many of which until very recently, 
and in some even now, the failure to report for 
work for both justified and unjustified reasons at- 
tained as high a percentage as 50 or more.* We 
must also remember that the workers are very 
often under the home care of adult members of 
their family, while the Red Army men must take 
care of themselves. 

If we consider the nineteen year old men mobil- 
ized by us in the Urals with the aid of the military 

• Thi» percetitage has since decreased considerably (June, 
1920). 



apparatus, partly for furnishing wood, we find 
that of all their number more than 30 thousand, 
or more than 75 per cent, reported for work. This 
is already an inunense progress. It shows us that 
it is possible for us to introduce alterations in 
the construction of the labor armies, when apply- 
ing the military apparatus to mobilization and 
formation, alterations involving an immense in- 
crease in the percentage of those taking direct part 
in the physical process of production. 

And finally, we may already judge, on the basis 
of experience, the productivity of the work of the 
soldiers. At first the productivity of their labor in 
the most important branches of work was extreme- 
ly small in spile of the great moral exaltation, and 
a reading of the first reports of the labor army 
might have produced a very depressing effect. Thus, 
the preparation of a single cord of wood required 
at first from 13 to 15 labor days, while the normal 
requirement, to be sure, very rarely attained at 
present, is three such days. We must also note 
tnot experienced men in this field can in a single 
day get ready a cord of wood with one day's 
labor (one cord per day per man). But what was 
the real figure? The military bodies were far 
removed from the places where the wood was to 
be cut. Often the men had to walk six or eight 
versts each day, thus using up a considerable por- 
tion of the labor day. Axes and saws were not at 
hand at the place of work. Many Red Army men, 
coming from the steppes, did not know the forests, 
had never cut down and sawed up trees. The pro- 
vincial and district transportation committees did 
not learn at a single stroke to make use of the 
military units, to direct them to the necessary 
places, and to create the necessary conditions of 
work for them. It is not surprising that the re- 
sult was an extremely low productivity of work. 
But after the most flagrant defects of organization 
had been removed, many distinctly .better results 
were obtained, thus — the latest data show that a 
cord of wood takes four and one-half days on an 
average to prepare, throughout the First Labor 
Army, which is no longer very far from the norm 
that has been set up. But most encouraging is 
the circumstance that the productivity of the work 
is systematically rising, the better its organization. 

And what can be attained in this matter is shown 
by the short but extremely valuable experience of 
the Moscow Engineers Regiment. The chief mili- 
tary administration, conducting this experiment, be- 
gan by fixing the normal production requirements, 
three labor days to a cord of wood. This norm 
soon turned out to be somewhat excessive. In Janu- 
ary a cord of wood required two and one-half 
labor days. In February 2.1. In March 1.5. A 
very high productivity indeed. This result was 
obtained by a mental influence, by a registration 
of the individual labor of each person, by awak- 
ening the spirit of emulation in labor, distributing 
premiums to the workers for high average produc- 
tion, or, to use the language of the trade unions, by 
a flexible scale, adapted to the individual variations 
of labor productivity. This experiment — almost a 
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laboratory experiment clearly outlines the paths on 
which we must now continue to advance. 

A number of labor armies are already at work 
in our country — ^the First Labor Army, the Petro- 
grad Labor Army, the Caucasian Labor Army, the 
South Volga Army, the Reserve Army. The latter, 
as is well-known, contributed considerably to in- 
creasing the exploitability of the Kazan- Yekaterin- 
burg railroad. And wherever the attempt to make 
use of army sections for labor tasks was made in 
anything like a rational manner, the results have 
shown that this method is absolutely correct and 
capable of realization. 

We have refuted the preconception that a mili- 
tary organization must be inevitably parasitic, un- 
der any and all circumstances. The Soviet Army 
reflects in itself the tendencies of the Soviet social 
order. We must not think in the petrified terms of 
the preceding epoch: "militarism", "military organ- 
ization", "unproductiveness of compulsory labor", 
but we must think without preconceptions. We 
must approach the phenomena of the new epoch 
with eyes open and reinain mindful of the fact 
that Saturday exists for man and not vice versa, 
that all forms of organization, including the mili- 
tary organization, are merely tools in the hands of 
the working class in power, which has the right 
as well as the liberty to adapt, alter, remodel these 
tools, until the required goal has been attained. 

Unified Economic Plan 

The extensive application of labor duty as well 
as the measures for a militarization of labor, may 
play a decisive role only in case they are applied 
on the basis of a unified economic plan, embracing 
the entire country and all the branches of industrial 
activity. This plan must be calculated for a term 
of years, to cover if possible an entire epoch. It 
will naturally be divided into various periods or 
series representing the inevitable stages in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the country. We must be- 
gin with the simplest and at the same time the most 
fundamental tasks. 

First of all, the outright possibility of life— even 
though under the most difficult circumstances — 
must be secured to the working class and thus the 
industrial centers maintained, the cities saved. This 
is the point of departure. If we are not to see the 
cities dissolve into villages, industry yield place to 
agriculture, the whole country reduced to rural con- 
ditions, we must keep our transportation system 
operating at least on a minimum scale, and must 
assure the supply of grain for the cities, fuel and 
raw materials for industry, fodder for cattle. Other- 
wise we cannot make a single step in advance. The 
first portion of the plan therefore isrumprovement 
of transport, or at least prevention of its further 
decline, and obtaining of the most necessa^ sup- 
plies of foodstufifs, raw material, and fudsi The 
■^entire following period will be completely occupied 
with ajconcentration of exertion of labor power on 
the solution of these fundamental tasks, and thus 
in turn the necessarv conditions will be attained 
for all further workTj This task was particularly 



set down for our labor armies. Whether the first 
period, as well as those that follow, is to embrace 
months or years, it would at present be idle to 
prophecy, — the matter depends on many circum- 
stimces, running all the way from the international 
situation to the degree of solidarity and pertinacity 
on the part of the working class, llie second period 
is one of machine construction for transportation, 
of winning raw materials and foodstuffs. The loco- 
motive occupies the foreground in this period. 

At present the locomotive repairs are being car- 
ried on in too primitive a manner and are requir- 
ing altogether too much energy and material. Re- 
pairs of rolling stock must be replaced by a mass 
production of reserve parts. Now that the whole 
railway system and all the industries are in the 
hands of a single owner, namely the labor state, 
we must set up for the whole country uniform 
types of locomotives and cars, standardize the parts, 
mobilize all the necessary industries in a mass pro- 
duction of r^erve parts, and reduce repairs to the 
simple substitution of new parts for those depre- 
ciated, and thus secure assembling of new loco- 
motives from reserve parts, on a mass scale. Now 
that the sources of fuel and raw material are again 
available for us, we shall have to concentrate our 
exclusive attention on the construction of locomo- 
tives. _, ' — 

The third period is that of anacbine construction 
for the purpose of producing commodities for na- 
tion-wide consumption.'j 

The last period, whicn will be based upon the 
achievements^f the three preceding periods, will 
permit of a transition to a large scale production 
of objects ofpersonal usej - 

This plan is of great importance, not only as a 
general guiding line in the practical work of our 
economic organs, but also as an outline for the 
propaganda among the working masses in regard 
to our economic tasks. Our labor mobilizations 
will not adapt themselves to the real situation, will 
not take root, conscious, inspired and capable of 
life. We must give to the masses the complete 
truth as to our situation and our prospects for the 
future, must tell them frankly that our economic 
plan even with a maximum of exertion will yield 
but little, since our chief work during the imme- 
diate future must consist in preparing the condi- 
tions for the means of production. Only after we 
have secured the possibility of a restoration of 
means of transportation and production, at least 
to a minimum extent, shall we be able to proceed 
to a production of articles of consumption. The 
workers will thus obtain as an immediate tangible 
result of their work such objects as are of personal 
utility, only in the last and fourth stage of the 
economic plan, and only then will a serious ame- 
lioration of life be realized. The masses will still 
be obliged to bear the burden of labor and 
of privations for a long time and they must grasp 
the prospective iimer logic of this economic plan 
in order to be capable of bearing it on their shoul- 
ders until the goal is reached. We must not con- 
ceive the succession of the above noted four eco- 
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nomic periods in too absolute a manner. Of course 
il is not our object completely to stop our textile 
industry: we are prevented from doing that if only 
for military reasons. But in order that our atten- 
tion and energies may not be entirely dissipated 
under the pressure of the needs and distress, every- 
where of shocking proportions, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the most important points and 
those of less and subsidiary importance, on the 
basis of our general economic plan. We need not 
point out that we do not in any way intend a 
sealed "national" communism. The abolition of 
the blockade, and of course the European revolu- 
tion, would necessarily produce very essential al- 
terations in our economic life, abbreviate the stages 
of its evolution, and draw them closer together. But 
we do not know when these events will take place. 
And we must act so as to be able to maintain our- 
selves and solidify our position even under the 
most unfavorable, i.e., the most slow developments 
of the European and world revolution. In the case 
of an actual resumption of trade relations with the 
capitalist states, we shall permit ourselves again 
to be guided by the above outlined economic plan. 
We shall give a portion of our raw materials in 
exchange for locomotives or other necessary ma- 
chines, but not under any circumstances in exchange 
for clothing, for footgear, and delicacies; we are 
now looking not for articles of consumption, but 
for means of transport and production. 

We should be shortsighted skeptics, or petty 
shopkeepers of the philistine variety if we should 
imagine that the restoration of economy will be a 
gradual transition from the present complete eco- 
nomic disorganization to the state that preceded 
this disorganization, i.e., that we must rise again 
by the same stages that led us down, and only after 
a certain very long period again restore our Social- 
istic economy to the condition before the imperial- 
istic war. Such a conception would be not only 
not encouraging, but even absolutely wrong. The 
disorganization which has destroyed countless 
values in its course, has destroyed also much red 
tape, much dead routine, much that was moldy and 
senseless in our economy, and thus paved the way 

. for a reconstruction in accordance with the techno- 

- 1 Togical factors now at the disposal of world eco- 
'•4 nomy. [Tf Russian capitalism developed not from 
Y step to step, but by jumping a series of steps, and 
'^went so far as to awaken, in the primeval steppes, 
^. industries on an American scale, this heroic method 
is all the more accessible to the Socialist economy. 
■y^ If we have overcome our wretched impoverishment, 
— ■t^e accumulated some stocks of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, have improved our transportation, we 
may skip an entire series of intermediary steps, 
_making use of the circumstance that we are not fet- 
tered by chains of private property and are there- 
fore imable to {subordinate all our enterprises and 
all our economic elements to a nation-wide unified 



Ian. 



I, for instance, we may doutbless proceed to 
an application of electricity in all the main 
branches of industry and personal utility, without 



again passing through the "Century of Steam". The 
program of electrification has been outlined for 
us in advance in a series of successive stages, cor- 
responding to the principal successive steps of the 
general economic plan. 

The new war may delay the realization of our 
economic plan. Our energy and perseverance may 
and must accelerate the process of economic recon- 
struction, but whatever may be the speed with 
which events will continue to develop, it is clear 
that a single economic plan must lie at the base of 
all our labor mobilizations, labor militarizations, 
labor Saturdays, as well as all the other forms of 
volimtary Communistic labor, and the immediately 
following period will demand of us a full concen- 
tration of all our energy on the first, most rudi- 
mentary tasks : foodstuffs, fuel, raw materials, trans- 
portations. No scattering of attention, no splitting 
up of forces, no inactivity; this is the sole path o( 
rescue. (To be continued in our next issue) 



NORWEGIAN EXPEDITION TO VILNA 

It now seems probable that Norwegian soldiers, 
and also those of the other Scandinavian countries, 
will not be required to go to Vilna as a police 
guard. At least the pretext under which they were 
to be sent has vanished. For there is not going 
to be any plebiscite at Vilna to determine the na- 
tional adherence of that city and therefore there 
will be no need for policing the place during the 
plebiscite. But if it is necessay to draw the Scan- 
dinavian countries into the counter-revolutionary 
war, no doubt some other reason will be found for 
sending 300 Scandinavian soldiers to Vilna or to 
some other place to be designated later. The latest 
news we have concerning the Vilna expedition is 
that by December 9 a number of men had been 
found ready to enlist for the purpose, and that 
Captain Spork, a son of General Spork, had been 
appointed to lead the detachment. Latest advices, 
of December 10, indicate that it is not Captain 
Spork, however, who is to lead the expedition, but 
an army officer of even higher standing, a Lt.-Col- 
onel. His name is C. Gulbrandsen. 



AN ARMENIAN SOVIET OFHCIAL 

Moscow, December 6. — Lenin has received a 
tel^raphic greeting from the revolutionary govern- 
ment of the Armenian Soviet Republic. 

The first information concerning the revolution 
in northern Armenia was received toward the end 
of November. On December 1, the Azerbaijan 
Soviet Republic voluntarily ceded the disputed 
provinces of Zangezur, Nakhichevan, and Kara- 
bakh to the Armenian Soviet Republic. The Ar- 
menian revolutionary government has received 
greetings from the Turkish Government, which were 
transmitted by the Commandant of the Front, Kara- 
bekir, and the Turkish representative, Kazim Bey. 
At the head of the new government stands the old 
Armenian revolutionist, Kassian. Lenin sent re- 
ciprocal greetings to Erivan, the capital of Soviet 
Armenia. 
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TIT" ILL Soviet Russa again be forced to meet at- 
* ' tacks on the part of the Great Powers or the 
former border-provinces next Spring? This is the 
question that ail friends of Soviet Russia are re- 
peatedly asking themselves. Will it still be pos- 
sible for any government to consider it safe to an- 
tagonize its peoples still further by imdertaking to 
overthrow, or aid in overthrowing, a form of gov- 
ernment that has met with such approval from the 
Russian masses that other masses, all over the 
world, feel indisposed to question its right to con- 
tinued existence? There is only one government 
that still seems ready to oppose Soviet Russia un- 
reservedly — ^to be willing to be set down as a 
definite military opponent of that country, as able 
and eager to send men, munitions, and money to 
the aid of any individual or state that will under- 
take a new drive on Soviet Russia, and that Govern- 
ment is the Government of the Republic of France. 
Whether or not it was France that President Wilson 
had in mind when he instructed Mr. Norman H. 
Davis, Acting Secretary of State, to send a telegram 
to M. Paul Hymans, President of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, advising all the great na- 
tions to assure Soviet Russia they would not invade 
her territory, we do not know, but it does seem 
from a reading of Mr. Davis' letter that the Presi- 
dent is one of those who believe an attack against 
Soviet Russia to be still possible, and indeed, that 
certain powers must now be meditating such an 
attack. 

President Wilson advises the abandonment of 
any such designs, for, in Mr. Davis' words, while 
"he regards the Bolsheviki as a violent and tyran- 
nical minority, by no means representing the real 
desires and purposes of the Russian people," he 
had, however, "never believed that the problems 
raised by this coup d'etat could be solved by mili- 
tary action from the outside. He now hopes that 
the recent tragical events on the Polish front and 
in the Crimea have convinced all the world that 
armed invasion is not the way to bring peace to 
the people of Russia." 

Under the definite impression that armed attack 
from within will accomplish no change in Soviet 
Russia, and that any impression in that country 
to the effect that the border-states are being bribed 
into a position of hostility to Central Russia can 
have only the effect of strengthening the hold of 



the Soviet Government on the affections and services 
of the popular masses of Russia, President Wilson 
asks that Soviet Russia be permitted to work out 
her own salvation and that definite assurances be 
given her that there will be no interference by out- 
side powers, and, above all, no aid to the border- 
states in any possible coimter-revolutionary enter- 
prises to be begun by them. 

Now that the Great Powers have all ceased direct 
attacks on Soviet Russia, decency could not be vio- 
lated by a statement that such attacks have ceased. 
And there can be objection to an added statement 
by the same powers that they will not aid any bor- 
der-state in further attacks on Soviet Russia, for 
there is little likelihood that any of the border-states 
would now consent to having itself again sacri- 
ficed in such a hopeless and even disastrous enter- 
prise. Aside from this, Soviet Russia will listen 
to all assurances, believing all that are unques- 
tionable, and none other. 



PRESIDENT WILSON'S declaration, through 
■■• Mr. Davis, was written in a connection that is 
in itself interesting. It appears that the above let- 
ter of Mr. Davis, written January 18, and published 
in last Sunday's newspapers (January 23), came 
as an answer to a suggestion from Prime Minister 
Lloyd George that the President instruct the Amer- 
ican High Commissioner at Constantinople to take 
up with the Allied High Commissioners at that city 
the question of Armenia, which, in Mr. Lloyd 
George's words, "is reported to be under the control 
of Soviet Russia." 

Judging by Mr. Davis' remarks on this subject 
in the course of his letter, and by previous re- 
marks in the same sense by Ex-Ambassador Mor- 
genthau, the President's feeling that it would be 
unwise to consider Armenia as a separate problem, 
and that the entire question of border-states should 
be taken up as a single matter, seems to be due 
to a conviction that not only Armenia, but all the 
other border-states as well, are in a fashion "under 
the control of Soviet Russia." For all of them 
now look to Moscow for salvation, and not to Paris, 
Versailles, London, or Berlin. All of them have 
concluded cither treaties of peace with Soviet Rus- 
sia, or at least preliminaries of peace that are quite 
binding on their conduct until full peace is realized. 
All of them know that there is money to be earned 
in the service of France, but that permanent recon- 
struction can be worked for only tlirough an under- 
standing with Soviet Russia. In our issue for last 
week we printed an article entitled "Latvia in 
Ruins", which sipinificantly illustrated the lot of 
the small nation that seeks to tear itself away from 
its natural moorings and to base its economic life 
on relations with far-off imperialistic nations in- 
stead of relations with neighborly proletarians. A 
very parallel description would apply with equal 
force to Lithuania, Esthonia,* Poland, Finland, 
Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, etc. All were ruined 

■ Sec Dr. Goldschmidfs article, Soviet Russia, Vol. III. No. 14. 
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by Allied intervoition; all have sought refuge in 
-an understanding with Soviet Russia. It does seem 
necessary to consider the whole problem of the bor- 
der-states with reference to Soviet Russia, as Mr. 
Morgentbau discovered some time ago. Whether 
the intention be to wrench them all away from 
Soviet Russia at once, or really to permit them and 
their great neighbor to work out their own fate 
and their own mutual relations, there is no sense 
or prospect in a detached consideration of the case 
of each border state. 



T^HE biggest border-state that has passed success- 
•*• fully through the stages of victim to Allied 
policy and seeker for Soviet Russian friendship is 
Poland. The governing class of Poland has no 
friendship for either the government or the people 
of Soviet Russia. They would a thousand times 
rather take their support from the imperialists of 
the West than from the proletarians of the East. 
But the people of Poland must be considered; the 
Polish people have indicated in unmistakable terms 
on what side lie their hopes and sympathies. And 
Prince Lubomirski, Polish Minister to the United 
States, who is surely no friend of the Proletarian 
Dictatorship, is clearly speaking for his govern- 
ment when he makes the statement attributed to him 
in the New York Times of January 23: 

"Ruaaia and Poland are at peace today, and Poland ex- 
pects that Soviet Russia will live up to the preliminary 
peace signed at the Riga Conference and the final draft of 
the treaty which will probably be signed before the middle 
of February. Rumors of war are baseless." 

Prince Lubomirski is then quoted in the Times 
as having said a number of additional things, but 
the important point is that Poland expects to follow 
up her Preliminary Treaty of Peace with Soviet 
Russia by concluding a full Treaty of Peace, as 
have all the other border-states, and then the ring 
of small nations who are tired of being tools for 
France and other powers, and who have seen a 
better friend in Moscow, will be complete. To be 
sure, all have sought Moscow's friendship for their 
own reasons, but it barely needs to be pointed out 
that no reasons of their own have succeeded in 
driving them into the arms of France, or of any of 
France's allies. 



BUT how about Germany? Reports are still 
stubbornly current, and have not yet been 
killed by President Wilson's letter, that a new at- 
tack is to be launched against Soviet Russia in the 
Spring, and the name of General Ludendorff, at 
first but loosely associated with the rumors of this 
plan, is now beginning to serve as its firm name 
and label. Interviewed by a representative of The 
Chicago Tribune, General Ludendorff is quoted 
{The New York Times, January 24 )as follows: 

MoNiCH, January 23.— "In the not distant war between 
Russia and Poland, Russia will overrun the latter country, 
and when Warsaw is captured all Europe wil be endan- 
gered and the whole world will realize that the danger of 
Bolsbeviam is increased, not diminished." 



Connected with the name of General Ludendorff 
in this matter is that of Arnold Rechberg, a Ger- 
man "who drew up a plan for a European League 
to fight Bolshevism in the field." And, as the cor- 
respondent adds: 

"Rechberg told me that the war program to block the 
Bolsheviki was written largely at the request of Americans, 
but he could not mention names." 

It is unfortunate that this scheme should be aired 
at a moment when it would appear to be in the 
flattest kind of contradiction with the proposal put 
forward by President Wilson in Secretary Davi«* 
letter. General Ludendorff expressed regret that 
the memorandum of the proposed coalition against 
Soviet Russia should have been published before 
it had received the sanction of his "British and 
American backers". 

If the denimciations of Ludendorff by Allied 
leaders had only been seriously meant, how much 
better it would now be for them. Is it possible 
that they are going to forgive this desperate man, 
in order that he may be able to plunge his country 
into an adventure more criminal than that for which 
it is now receiving such cruel punishment at their 
hands? They are birds of a feather if they work 
together in this mad effort to secure the services 
of what remains of German militarism in a last des- 
perate attack on Soviet Russia. And their effort 
will have the effect of accelerating that which they 
profess so much to fear: the setting up of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship in Germany, and a complete 
alliance between the new proletarian republic and 
that of Russia. 



l^EW difficulties now beset the progress of "de- 
•*• ^ mocracy". The League of Nations Council is 
about to meet, and one of the "small nations" that 
must be dealt with is Lithuania. Lithuania is after 
a fashion a member of the League of Nations, 
but not exactly a member in good standing, for 
the reason that the Trustees of that great Club are 
not quite certain of Lithuania's solvency. Let not 
the gentle reader suppose that this is grim prole- 
tarian humor: that we are thus darkly predicting a 
swallowing up of Lithuania by Soviet Russia. No, 
the fears as to Lithuania's permanence come from 
the uncertainty of the League members as to 
whether they should transform each individual bor- 
der-state into a little focus of reaction, or — and 
some stales prefer this — throw them all into the 
jaws of a reborn, readjusted and refinanced Tsarist 
centralism. The papers tell us that Lithuania, al- 
though only an associate member, has filed with 
the League a copy of a treaty recently concluded 
with Soviet Russia, and that this is causing worries 
for the League statesmen. For Soviet Russia does 
not exist, you know, in polite circles, and what shall 
be done with a member who associates with her? 

Will Great Britain also have to file a copy of 
the Trade Agreement with Soviet Russia, and will 
the League apply Article XVIII very severely in 
this case too? 
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MESSAGES OF FAREWELL 

I 
Statement by Mr. L. C. A. K. Martens, Represen- 
tative of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic 

January 22, 1921. 
In taking leave of the United States I wish to 
say a word of grateful appreciation for the great 
personal kindness and courtesy which I have re- 
ceived from many Americans in all vocations 
throughout the country. It has been a source of 
constant encouragement to me to find everywhere 
men and women who have not allowed hysterical 
fears or prejudice to move them from their sym- 
pathy with the cause which I have represented. 

My departure has come as the logical and in- 
evitable consequence of the policy of the American 
Government towards Soviet Russia. So long as 
that policy was not declared, so long as I could 
not secure from any responsible official of the Amer- 
ican Government any frank expression of that 
policy, my government was justified in keeping me 
here to strive for the establishment of normal poli- 
tical and economic relations between the United 
States and Soviet Russia. The order for my de- 
portation, however, arrived at after long deliber- 
ation and signed by a member of the Cabinet, was 
an unequivocal declaration of policy. The policy 
thus declared was that which has actually guided 
the conduct of the American Government in the past 
two years; namely, an absolute refusal to recognize 
even the de facto existence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and a refusal to permit the resumption of 
trade between Russia and America. The decision 
of the Secretary of Labor was directed not against 
myself but specifically against the Government 
which I represent. The decision said, in effect, 
that the American Government would not permit 
any representative of the Soviet Government to ap- 
proach America for the purpose of establishing 
political relations. This was the answer to the 
several communications which I addressed to the 
Department of State immediately after my appoint- 
ment as the Representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in this country and to which the Department 
of State did not see fit to reply. My mission here 
would have been terminated much earlier if the 
Department of State had been willing to take the 
responsibility which was finally assumed by the 
Department of Labor. This, however, is a curious 
matter of American official procedure, which I do 
not pretend to understand. 

Nly Government accepted this declaration of the 
policy of the American Government toward Russia 
and instructed me to close my Bureau and to with- 
draw from the United States without delay. 

I have no knowledge of the future plans of the 
American Government nor can I tell in what direc- 
tion this policy of ignoring the existence of the es- 
tablished Government of the largest country in 
Europe will lead. I know that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is more firmly established, beyond fear of 
danger of foreign or internal assault, than it was 
on the day when I first approached the American 



Government on its behalf. I know further that the 
industrial and economic conditions of the worlds 
not excepting America, are such that the resumption 
of normal economic relations with Russia has be- 
come an imperative necessity upon all nations. I 
cannot say how the American Government will 
solve the problem involved in these circumstances. 
I can only say that when the American people are 
prepared to approach this problem the Government 
of the Russian workers and peasants will be ready 
to meet them in a reasonable and friendly spirit. 

II 
To the Editor of Soviet Russia: 

I am glad that it has been found possible to 
continue the publication of Soviet Russu under 
privateauspices. Experience has shown that we 
were amply justified in our belief that there was a 
special field in America for the publication of a 
magazine devoted exclusively to the presentation 
of accurate information about Soviet Russia. The 
enthusiastic response of thousands of readers and 
subscribers throughout the coimtry has demon- 
strated the widespread demand for such a publi- 
cation. 

Soviet Russia will be needed now more than 
ever before. With the closing of the Russian Soviet 
Government Bureau, the American people will no 
longer have any direct contact with official repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Republic. The ordinary 
channels of communication, as always, will be sub- 
ject to a hostile censorship and propaganda. The 
campaign of falsehood and misrepresentation will 
continue; and there will be no one here to speak 
officially in defense of the Workers' and Peasants' 
Republic. If Soviet Russu can continue as here- 
tofore to devote itself exclusively to the presenta- 
tion of facts about Russia, it will serve a most 
important function and will, I am sure, meet with 
an increasingly enthusiastic response. I am con- 
fident that all our friends will find they need 
Soviet Russia more than ever before and will 
eagerly lend their support to insure its continued 
publication. 

With fraternal greetings to all workers on the 
staff of Soviet Russia, L. Martens, 

Representative of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. 
January 20, 1921. 



Volume Three 

of Soviet Rdssia will be offered for sale and delivery. 
Orders should be sent immediately, accompanied 
by remittance of amount, five dollars. The volume 
is durably bound in cloth, stamped in gold, with title 
page and index. It is the largest volume of Soviet 
Russia thus far issued; there are 652 pages of text 
and illustrations, including many maps and fac- 
similes, in addition to sixteen full pages of half-tone 
plates on calendared paper. 

Soviet Russia 

no W. 40th St. Room 304 New York. N. Y. 
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Protection of Mother, Baby and Child in Russia 



By N. Sehashko 



BEFORE the November Revolution, Russia was 
the classical country of child mortality. One- 
fourth of all newborn babies died even before they 
reached their first year. Every year about two 
millions of babies were buried in Russia. Child 
mortality was especially great in the villages among 
the peasant population. 

There were two fundamental causes which con- 
tributed to this extraordinary mortality of babies. 
In the cities, it was the terrific exploitation of the 
labor of mothers and of pregnant women. It hap- 
pened frequently, that women went on with their 
work till the very last day of their pregnancy, and 
sometimes it even happened that women were de- 
liverd of their children within the walls of the 
factory. Thus children have been crippled even 
while in their mothers' wombs. When the child 
was bom, the mother could not nurse it; she had 
to leave it at home and feed it with substitutes 
for food. 

In the villages, to these main causes — poverty 
and exploitation — was added the frightful ignor- 
ance of the peasant women, who have no idea of 
the most elementary rules of hygienic nursing. 

The Republic of the toilers first of all concerned 
itself with the protection of the labor of pregnant 
and nursing women. A decree was issued to the 
effect that women cannot be allowed to work eight 
weeks before and eight weeks after confinement. 
During all this time the mother receives her regular 
wages and her full food-ration. Pregnant women 
receive, besides, better food and a number of privi- 
leges in daily life. When the child is bom, the 
mother receivs linen and warm clothes for the baby. 
Nursing mothers are relieved from work several 
times during the day. Special products, as milk, 
eggs, sugar, etc., are given for children on their 
special children's food-cards. 

The greatest attention was given by the Soviet 
Government to the work of creating a sufficient num- 
ber of establishments for the protection of mother 
and child: Great model "Homes of Mother and 
Child", confinement homes, milk dispensaries, nurs- 
eries, children's homes, etc. There are at present 
thousands of such institutions all over Russia, in 
the cities, at factories and even in many villages. 
We have already passed through the period when 
it was necessary to explain to the population the 
use of these establishments. At present, we are un- 
able to keep up with the constantly growing demand 
for such institutions, because of the shortage of 
medicines, food products for the nourishment of 
children, and various necessary appliances. 

Children of a more advanced age have also been 
an object of constant care on the part of the Soviet 
Government. Children's homes exist not only in 
the cities but even in many villages. Children's 
colonies have been established in many of the best 
residences of the landlords. During the past sum- 
mer, about 50,000 children lived in the colonies 



in the vicinity of Moscow alone. In the schools, 
the pupils receive hot breakfasts. It is quite touch- 
ing to see how the population of the cities, fre- 
quently suffering from hunger and feeding on sub- 
stitutes, is giving away the last food supplies for 
the children. Hired labor of children up to the 
age of 14 years is prohibited altogether. For chil- 
dren of the age of 14-16 years, the working day 
is limited to four hours. No child labor is al- 
lowed in harmful productions. The trade imions 
paying special attention to the protection of the 
labor of women and young persons. Their inter- 
ests are concsidered also in the carrying out of 
labor duties. 

For weak and sick children there are special es- 
tablishments, so-called "Forest Schools", which are 
situated in healthy forest localities. At present 
there are 33 such schools. Besides, there are 34 
sanatorium-schools and sanatorium-colonies for 
children inclined to consumption, and 37 sanatoria 
for consumptive children. 

Further, children under the age of 18 years, who 
have committed some offence, are not considered as 
criminals. On the contrary, we look upon them 
as victims of capitalist society, who require proper 
education and cure. Such child offenders are not 
liable to the general courts, but there are special 
committees consisting of physicians and peda- 
gogues, to decide whether they are to be placed in 
institutions of the Public Health Commissariat or 
of the Commissariat of Public Education. The 
Public Health Department has 134 such institutions 
for mentally and physically defective children. 
There are also 41 schools for deaf and dumb, and 
15 schools for blind children. 

The difficult conditions, in which the Republic 
was put by the war and blockade had their de- 
structive effects upon the organizations for the chil- 
dren. But the toiling population of the suffering 
Republic gave away its last piece of bread and the 
last yard of cloth for the children, because the 
toilers of the Soviet Republic are conscious that 
the children represent our better future, that upon 
their health depends the success of our Socialist 
construction work. And as soon as the pressure 
which is exerted upon us by our numerous enemies, 
is made somewhat easier by the efforts of our Red 
Army, and as soon as our economic and food situ- 
ation is somewhat improved, the first to feel the 
benefits of these improvements will be our children, 
our hope and future. 



MAX BARTHEL 

the author of the short article on the following page, 
is a writer well known in working class circles in 
Germany. He visited Russia recently, and while in 
Petrograd renewed an old acquaintance with Maxim 
Gorky. We hope soon to be able to present our 
readers with further articles from Mr, BartheFs pen. 
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"Subbotnik" 

By Max Barthel 



'T'HE first Communist Saturday in Moscow was a 
■*• parade rather than real work. On that occasion 
we walked from our hotel and went across the city 
to the Kazan Station, carrying small red flags. These 
were the delegates of the second world congress 
who intended to show Moscow, by this beautiful 
gesture, that Jacques Sadoul of France and Pak 
Dunshan of Korea, as well as Tom Quelch of Eng- 
land and Willy Munzenberg of Germany, consid- 
ered themselves to be in the same rank as the 
humblest laborer, and were doing voluntary work 
for the rebuilding of the Communist state. The 
people were looking wonderingly at us, because 
many of the comrades were well-dressed Commun- 
ists with white collars and sinned shoes. The peo- 
ple of Moscow were also astonished to hear the 
international songs which we were sinnring, such as 
the "Carmagnole", the "Red Flag" the "Arbeits- 
manner" and "Avanti Popolo". Our leader did 
not know the way to the place where we were to 
work and finally we arrived at the locomotive repair 
shop at the railroad station. We scattered into 
groups and it was very amusing to see Pak Dunshan 
of Korea with tumed-up sleeves and high collar 
working in the foundry together with former army 
captain, Sadoul. 

The next time we gathered in the Kremlin, that 
splendid pile of masonry, with the golden churches, 
the Asiatic towers, the castles and administrative 
buildings. Being foreigners we of course arrived 
punctually at the gathering place: i.e., we were 
two hours too early, and the comrades of the organ- 
ization of the Moscow Communist youth told us 
about their work and their successes in the Near 
and Far East while we were sitting in the armory 
among the cannons, waiting for the comrades. Fin- 
ally, they arrived at about six o'clock: they were 
the pupils of the Red Officers' school in the Kremlin 
and Communists of the Moscow district, together 
about six hundred men. The Central Committee 
of the Communist Youth of Russia was there in 
full strength. In fine parade, headed by a band of 
music playing revolutionary songs, with red flags 
adorned with gold embroideries wavinc: at the head 
and in the midst of the parade, we marched through 
the gateway of the Kremlin across the Red Square 
to the Moskva River. We marched into the poor, 
gloomy suburbs, where there were no magnificent 
churches. 

On the bank of the Moskva River there were 
wooden ships, stout boats with big piles of timber. 
We rushed to work. There was silent emulation 
as to who would be stronger and carry more. The 
music band was playing. We were in a bath of 
perspiration, but we were merry and laughed dur- 
ing our work. After fifty minutes we were given 
the signal to stop. We lay sprawling on the gentle 

• Russian name for Communist Saturdays on which volun- 
tary and unpaid work is being done by Communists. 



slope of the river bank, voluptuously tired, and 
smoked and joked. Ten minutes later we were 
again merrily dragging the lumber. Three hours 
passed in this way. To the right, on the bridge, 
there were many people who stared at us. We had 
nothing but contempt for the mere onlooker. At 
ten o'clock in the evening — it was getting dark al- 
ready — we gathered again, and every one of va 
got a pound of bread which he ate full of delight. 
In the darkness we marched home, chewing bread, 
singing and happy. On the Moskva there were some 
boats whose lights were reflected in the water. Some 
workers lighted little rockets to honor the home- 
going Communists. 

The third Communist Saturday took place on a 
Sunday in November because Saturday evening had 
been too dark for working. We went with the 
comrades of the Commissariat of War; alongside 
ot a simple Red Army soldier Kamenev, the 
Communist and Commander-in-Chief, marched. 
We went again to the station. Our group entered 
an engine-house and with powerful ropes fifty of 
us pulled the locomotives into the open. Among 
them were "two of Trotsky's locomotives", as the 
foreman said with concealed pride. We cleaned 
up this engine house, gathered the iron and put 
the shelves in order. This time there were neither 
red flags nor music. But after the work was over, 
every one of us received a pound of bread, which 
according to the decision of our inner circle, we 
put aside for the children. As to the three pieces 
of candy, we ate them ourselves, because one has 
got to have something sweet. 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

will contain a great amount of interesting 
and important material. Among other things 
there are: 

Pierre Pascal: Three Days in Moscow. The 
distinguished Frenchman describes his 
experiences in Soviet Russia's capital. 

Leon Trotsky: Labor Armies in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The conclusion of the article now 
running in Soviet Russia. 

Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt: The Dictator- 
ship of (organization in Soviet Russia. 
An account of the inevitability of cen- 
tralization in the evolution of industry 
since November, 1917. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 W. 40th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Preliminary Results of the Census of 1920 



By Isaac A, 

According to a cablegram received by the New 
York Jewish Daily Forward from its European cor- 
respondent, the results of the enumeration of the 
population of Soviet Russia in 1920 show that its 
total population was, in round numbers, 136,000,- 
000, of whom there were 64,000,000 males and 
72,000,000 females, that is 47 per cent males and 
53 per cent females. According to the census of 
1897 the distribution of the population by sex was 
49.7 per cent males to 50.3 per cent females. The 
present disproportion shows clearly the ravages of 
the war. 

Accurate comparisons of the preliminary figures 
published by the Soviet Government with those of 
the census of 1897 are at the present writing im- 
possible, because of the changes of the boundary 
lines of Russia. A summary of the results of ap- 
proximate calculations is presented in the table 
next following: 

Population of Soviet Russia, 1920, Compared With 

the Population of the Same Area in 

the Census of 1897 

Increase 
1920 1897 1897-1920 
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Of the total population 22,000,000, that is 16.2 
per cent, reside in incorporated cities and towns, 
and 83.8 per c«it in unincorporated villages and 
rural territory. It must be borne in mind that 
the latter class is by no means identical with a 
rural popidation. According to the census of 1897, 
there were in Russia 6,376 imincorporated urban 
settlements with a population ranging from 2,000 
to 40,000 inhabitants each. The urban popula- 
tion of Russia, including that of those unincorpor- 
ated urban settlements, in 1897 reached 32 per 
cent of the total population of the Empire. 

According to the preceding table the population 
of incorporated cities and towns, during the twenty- 
three years since the first census, increased by 
10,000,000, that is by 83.3 per cent, and this ^ 
^ite the badcward movemmit from the large cen- 
ters to the rural districts since the revolution. As- 
suming the ratio of the population of unincorpor- 
ated urban settlements in 1920 to have been the 
same «• ia 1897, — ^most likely it must have in- 
creased ISce that of the rest of the urban popula- 
tion, — %ve may conservatively estimate the total ur- 
ban pi^ulation of presoit-day Russia at 84.5 per 
cent of the total population of the Republic. 

A fair index of the educaticmal advance of Soviet 
Russia ia famished by the fact that 210,000 new 
schools h«v« Jbeen establiilwd by the Soviet Gov- 



HOURWICH 

The following comparative summary of the num- 
ber of students in universities and technical high 
schools and colleges in 1920 and 1897 shows the 
progress of higher education in Russia. The total 
number of students in universities at the census of 
1920 was 120,000 and the total number of students 
in technical high schools and colleges 200,000. The 
figures for the preceding census (1897) were 
104,000 and 134,000 respectively. These figures, 
however, comprised the area of the Russian Em- 
pire, exclusive of the Grand Duchy of Finland. 
The popidation of the present area of Soviet Rus- 
sia has been estimated in the preceding table for 
the census of 1897 at 94,000,000, which represents 
75 per ooit of the population of the Empire enu- 
merated at that census. In the comparative table 
next following the number of students in 1897 in 
the present area of Sovirt Russia has accordingly 
been reduced to 75 per cent of the census figures. 

Comparative Statement of the Number of Students 

of Universities and Technical Schools, 

1897 and 1920 



1920 

In UniTeraities 120,000 

In Technical High 
Schoola and Colleges 200,000 



Increase 
1897 Per cent 
76,000 58 

100.000 100 



The increase of the population in the present 
area of Soviet Russia between the census of 1897 
and 1920 was 44.7 per cent. The increase of the 
number of university students was 58 per cent, and 
the increase of the number of students of technical 
high schools and colleges 100 per cent. These fig- 
ures show that, notwithstanding civil war and revo- 
lution, the attendance at the universities favorably 
compares with that during the rule of the Tsar, 
while the attendance at tedmical high-schools and 
colleges has doubled. 



GREETINGS TO RUSSIAN PRISONERS 

Moscow, January 2, 1921. — ^The All-Russian 
Soviet Congress, which has ended its work at the 
moment of decisive victory over the counter-revolu- 
tion, and of the beginning of a time of economic 
development, sends its fraternal greetings to all 
comrades who are suffering as prisoners in foreign 
lands. We will make use of every measure to iai- 
prove your situation, and to hasten the hour of 
your liberation from the capitalistic yoke and your 
return home. The Congress is convinced that this 
hour is coming soon and that the prisoners will 
soon resume their place in the ranks of those who 
are building the Communist Society. The Congress 
makes it the duty of the Central Exeeutiye of the 
Soviets to decide quickly on the nMMuies which 
are available for the transport of tke priseaers 
and to notify the oflicials oonceraed. 
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Industrial Situation in Soviet Russia 



Locomotives and Freight Cars 

In spite of the difficult conditions under which 
repairs are carried on, the shortage of spare parts, 
and the absence of all that usually helps to increase 
the productivity of labor, the repair of wagons 
and locomotives progresses successfully, and the 
program laid down for the past three months has 
been more than fulfilled. 

In July 248 locomotives were repaired over and 
above the standard laid down, in August 233, and 
in September 258. 

In the month of September the total number of 
locomotives repaired was 970. 

First place is taken by the Murman railway, 
which gave a surplus of 170 per cent over and 
above the standard; the second place by the Vladi- 
kavkaz Railway, which gave a surplus of 143.3 
per cent; the third place, by the Omsk Railway, 
which gave 132 per cent. These are followed by 
the South-Eastem Railway with 100 per cent, the 
Donets with 66.6 per cent, the Moscow-Kiev- Voro- 
nezh with 55.6 per cent, the Riga-Orel with 60 per 
cent, the Transbaikal with 60 per cent, the Tomsk 
with 57.1 per cent, the Tashkent with 50 per cent, 
and so on. 

The increase of output on the various lines may 
be seen from the following figures: 

The Vladikavkaz Railway is steadily increas- 
ing its output of repairs and gave in July an in- 
crease of sis locomotives, in August it gave 60, in 
Sepembter 73 locomotives. On the Transbaikal 
Railway the same months gave the following fig- 
ures: 9, 9, 16. The Kiev-Voronezh Railway gave 
respectively 37, 41 and 45. The South-Eastem Rail- 
way gave 49, 53, 70. 

As far as freight cars are concerned their 
output for the month of August gave an increase 
over that of July of 874; the number over and 
above the standard output in accordance with order 
No. 1,175 was 3,584, i.e., 54.7 per cent. 

The number of freight cars repaired in August 
amounted to 10,889, while Order No. 1,157 fixed 
the obligatory number at 7,035. 

The railways holding first place in the repair of 
carriages are as follows: the Northwest Line with 
an increase over and above the standard of 236.3 
per cent; the Volga-Bugulma 174.1 per cent; the 
Vladikavkaz 157 per cent, the South-Eastem 
148.8 per cent; the Moscow-Kursk 127.2 per cent; 
the Murmansk 100.5 per cent, the Riga-Orel 94.2 
per cent; the Moscow-Kiev- Voronezh 87.9 per cent, 
the Perm 72.7 per cent, the Omsk 63.7 per cent 
These are followed by the Donets Line which gave 
an increase of 62.1 per cent, the Northern with 49.3 
per cent; the South- West with 43.3 per cent. 

For the month of September we have figures for 
the output of repairs only for 27 lines. The total 
nimiber of these amounts to 8,036 wagons as against 
4,685 according to program. 

The first place in point of output for the month 



of September is taken by the Perm Line, which 
gave an increase over and above the standard of 
231.6 per cent; the second place by the Riga-Orel 
Line with 184.2 per cent; the third place by the 
Tomsk Line with 131.5 per cent. These are fol- 
lowed by the North- West Line with 110.7 per cent, 
the South-Eastem Line with 110 Per cent, the Mos- 
cow-Kiev-Voronezh with 108.8 per cent, and so on. 



State of Industry in Petrograd 

The Petrograd Council of Public Economy has 
worked out a summary of the data as to the situa- 
tion of industry in Petrograd during the first half- 
year of 1920, and its prospects in the near future. 

According to these data the Petrograd factories 
have been supplied with sufficient materials though 
not quite to the degree laid down in the program 
of production. They have also been supplied with 
semi-manufactures (spare parts). These supplies, 
however, will soon cease. 

The tobacco industry was best supplied with 
labor-power. There were more workers than were 
needed, according to the program of production, 
viz., 105 per cent. In the cotton industry the per- 
centage of labor available as against demand was 
as high as 100 per cent. The metal industry was 
supplied with 90 per cent of the labor demanded. 
The pastry trade had 87 per cent, the paper trade 
81 per cent, the leather industry 76 per cent, the 
thread industry 84 per cent, soap production 75 
per cent, the sewing industry, 70 per cent, the 
chemical industry 76 per cent, the printing trade 
55 per cent. 

The highest percentage of utilization of the 
technical means in the factories was in the rope 
and string industry, 100 per cent of the program. 
In the cotton industry it was 77 per cent, in the 
metal industry 55 per cent, in the shoe industry 67 
per cent, in the wood work industry 45 per cent, 
in the papei industry 41 per cent. 

With fuel the pastry trade was supplied best, 
100 per cent of the program. Then follows: the 
sewing industry 94 per cent, soap production 90 
per cent, food production 80 per cent, the shoe 
industry 77 per cent, the leather goods industry 
45 per cent, the cotton industry 64 per cent, the 
chemical industry 63 per cent, the leather industry 
52 per cent, the printing trade 60 per cent, the 
paper industry 57 per cent, the mineral industry 
50 per cent, the woodwork industry 50 per cent. 

As characteristic of the productivity of some of 
the most important works it is stated that the Puti- 
loT works were supposed to complete 15 locomo- 
tives, and actually completed 18, i.e., they accom- 
plished 116 per cent of the program of production. 
The same works also completed 492 wagons instead 
of the 316 which they were supposed to complete. 
The Oktha Works were supposed to complete 33 
steamships and to repair four steamship engines. 
All this was carried out. The Atlas Works were 
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supposed to smelt 19,800 poods, they turned out 
12,570 poods. Arthur Koppel was supposed to 
turn out 25 peat machines, this was done. The San- 
Gaily Works were supposed to smelt 4,000 poods 
of cast iron, they smelted 3,996 poods. The Ladoga 
had to turn out 15,000 tea pots, which were duly 
forthcoming. The leather industry was expected 
to turn out 42,200 large and 210,000 small pieces 
of leather; the output was: 28,628 large and 118,000 
small pieces. It was supposed to turn out 346,000 
pairs of civilians' shoes, the output was 229,000 
pairs. 

In the paper industry the factory "Doobrovka" 
was expected to produce 78 thousand poods of 
paper; it produced 60 thousand poods of paper 
and 53 thousand poods of wood pulp. The Gooda- 
yev factory produced 83 thousand poods of paper 
instead of 78 thousand. It was hoped that the 
chemical industry would give 800 kilograms of 
saccharin; it gave 335 kilograms. The soap pro- 
duction gave 50,000 poods of soap instead of 
74,000 poods. The output of cotton was 14,250 
poods instead of 7,200 poods according to the 
program. 

The percentage of the program of production 
carried out in other industries is expressed by the 
following figures: the rope industry 104 per cent, 
the hardware industry 100 per cent, the leaUier ware 
industry 98 per cent, the food industry 70 per cent, 
the leather industry 66 per cent for big pieces and 
59 per cent for small pieces, the harness manufac- 
ture 63 per cent, printing 60 per cent, thread pro- 
duction 57 per cent, tobacco 83 per cent, cotton 
50 per cent, minerals 50 per cent, soap, 65 per 
cent, etc. 

These data show how the program of produc- 
tion for the past half year was carried out. As 
far as the program for the second half year is con- 
cerned, it provides for the complete repair of 58 
locomotives, 2,100 wagons, and 114 ships, an out- 
put of 1,000,000 poods of shovels, saws, etc., 
282,000 poods of copper pipe and leaf, 145,000 
poods of rope, 300,000 bricks, 12,000 poods of 
stovepipes, etc. 

The factories of Petrograd are supplied with 60 
per cent of raw materials necessary for this pro- 
duction. Measures are being taken to complete 
the supply. In the metal industry there is a lack 
of iron, instrumental steel, pipes, etc. The Izhora 
works are expected to turn out 50 thousand chim- 
ney-pipes, and about 80 thousand poods of spring 
steel. In the Putilov works it is proposed to start 
work in the iron-tire shops, which have a supply 
of about 30,000 poods of incomplete wheel-rims. 



LIES ABOUT RUSSIA 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — ^The provoking lies 
about mutinies and risings in Moscow which are 
once again being set in circulation are absolute 
nonsense and utter falsehood. Everything is quiet 
here and not the slightest excitement is to be seen. 
Everybody's attention is fully taken up with the 
economic reconstruction. 



TEXTILE COMBINE 
Yekaterinburg, November 18, 1920. — ^The pro- 
vincial committee for textiles comprises two flax 
mills, two cloth mills, five felt-works, ten artels 
making felt, three rope factories, two stocking-knit- 
ting mills, one artel of down-workers — 800 persons 
in all. llie textile committee organized a factory 
for felt boots employing 2,000 hands and a rope 
factory employing 460 men, producing monthly 
15,000 poods of all kinds of rope. Fuel has been 
obtained for six months for the cloth factories, for 
three months for the felt factory, and all other 
works will have fuel for one year. 



FROM THE ECONOMIC FRONT 

Moscow, January 2, 1921. — ^The Donets Basin 
delivered 30 million poods of coal in November 
against 25 and a half million in October. 

Moscow, January 2, 1921. — In the Ekonomi- 
cheskaya Zhizn Chubar, President of the Ukrainian 
Industrial Bureau, writes: "The Eighth Soviet Con- 
gress has laid down the program of production for 
the Donets Basin. The highest organized Republic 
has resolved to use all sources of help to the fullest 
extent, to exceed the program laid down by the 
Central Economic Council, and to bring out 600 
million poods of coal and 25 million poods of pig 
iron. At present, to produce 54 million poods 
monthly, a very small increase in the number of 
the workers is necessary. The improvement of pro- 
duction which is shown in November gives us cer- 
tainty that the program will be filled. The food 
situation in the Donets Basin is now beginning to 
be satisfactory. In order to obtain the required 
amount of pig iron, 5 or 6 blast furnaces, will be 
set up in the first three months of this year. 



COMMUNIST SATURDAYS 
During November, 1920, 97,222 people, of whom 
26,000 were Communists and 7,000 independents, 
took part in the Communist Saturdays in Moscow. 



RUSSIA: SHRINE 
By Ralph Gordon 
Because from thy pure bosom brightliest spring 
The pure and sacred fires, and fairest shine 
In all the ways of earth; because thou hast 
Amassed the Sons of Light, the young of heart. 
The fair and young of soul; because thine eyes 
With crystal knowledge glow of that divine 
Simplicity and youth, which we too strive for, — 
Here where the aged shades have builded all 
Their strongholds of gray mist; — because in thee 
Death finds the infant, smiling, of its victim's 
Grief; because our souls in thee find sanctitude; — 
Thee do we make our shrine, whose light doth glow 
E'en through the hollow of our fearful night. 
To bring us comfort of the light of thee. 
January, 1921. 
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Social Maintenance in Soviet Russia 

By A. ViNOKUROV, People's Commissar for Social Welfare 



"DEFORE the November Revolution, the social 
■"^ maintenance of the workers in Russia was in 
a very pitiable state. The insurance of workers, 
which had been introduced during the Tsarbt re- 
gime in 1912, embraced only a very small part of 
the workingmen (20 per cent), mostly in the big 
factories. The greater part of the payments was 
put upon the workers themselves. Salesmen, ser- 
vants, transport workers, and agricultural laborers 
were deprived of the right to social maintenance. 

Assistance was given only in cases of accidents 
or of illness. But the workers were not insured 
against old age, invalidity, or unemployment. The 
extent of the assistance was from one-fourth to 
two-thirds of the earnings. 

The so-called "care for the poor" was not in a 
better condition in the period before the November 
Revolution. During the Tsarist period the organi- 
zation of help for the poorer part of the popula- 
tion was in the hands of the charity organizations 
of the ex-empress Mary Fedorovna, of the Humane 
Society, etc. But they did not satisfy even a hun- 
dreth part of the needs of many millions of the 
poor. 

After the November Revolution, the Workers' 
and Peasants' Government faced an immense task 
in the field of social maintenance. It was necessary 
to introduce perfect social maintenance for the 
workers, and to raise to a proper level the main- 
tenance of soldiers and their families. It was 
necessary to break the whole system of the old 
"care" and to introduce the maintenance of invalids 
and the poor on Socialistic principles. 

Social maintenance was declared to be not a char- 
ity, not a gift, but the right of every laborer, of 
every worker, or of officials who cannot work or are 
in need. A vigorous campaign was begun against 
the laziness and parasitism which were maintained 
by the old system. The right to social maintenance 
was recognized only for those who have lost their 
ability to work and have no other means of exist- 
ence. Every healthy person is obliged to work. 
Every one who has private means has no right to 
social maintenance. Instead of the system of beg- 
gary and charity, a rational social assistance was 
introduced. Those who have been wounded are 
healed and taught some useful trade so that they 
are not a burden to the state. The sick get assist- 
ance in the hospitals, sanatoria, etc. Helpless in- 
valids receive shelter in invalid's homes. Orphaned 
children are taken care of in nurseries, childroi's 
homes, and in homes for the protection of child- 
hood. Those who have lost their ability to work 
and are deprived of any other means oi existence 
receive pensions, etc. 

The Workers' and Peasants' Government has de- 
veloped a great activity in the field of social main- 
tenance along these lines. 



1. The Socud Maintenance of Workers and Their 

Families 

The Soviet Government has issued a decree on 
the social maintenance of the workers. According 
to this decree, all workers and officials have the 
right to receive assistance in case of illness, dis- 
ability, or imemployment, during pr^nancy and 
confinement, and pensions in case of invalidity (on 
account of illness, old age, or disability) . Accord- 
ing to the project of the code of laws on social 
maintenance, free social insurance at the expense 
of the state embraces also poor peasants, artisans 
and handicraftsmen. In case of illness and disable- 
ment, and for women in case of confinement, they 
receive medical treatment by ambulatory treatment 
at home, or at hospitals and sanatoria. Assistance 
is given up to the amount of earnings. Nursing 
mothers receive additional assistance for themselves 
and for their babies; workingwomen are freed from 
work for eight weeks before and after confinemoit. 
Women who are occupied with office and mental 
work are freed from work for six wedu before and 
after confinement. 

During unemploymmt, assistance is given to the 
amount of the minimtmi scale of wages. 

Pensions are given according to thd degree of 
disability. For complete disability which necessi- 
tates constant care — to the amount of one and one- 
half times the average scale of wages (in Moscow 
this amounts to 4,050 rubles a month). For com- 
plete disability which, however, does not necessi- 
tate constant care, the amount of the pension is 
equal to the average wage-scale. For partial dis- 
ability the amount of the pension is equal to from 
one-half to three-quarters of the average scale. 

Persons who have lost their ability to work and 
who have lived on the means of their family, re- 
ceive, in case of the death of the provider of the 
family, a pension of 60 per cent of the average 
scale for one disabled member of the family, 75 
per cent for two and 100 per cent for diree or 
more disabled members of the family. 

2. The Maintenance of Soldiers, of the Old and 

of the Red Army 
The Tsarist Government and the opportunist gov- 
ernment of Kerensky gave high pensions to officers 
and generals, but only beggarly pittances to in- 
valided soldiers and their families. The pension 
of a complete invalid auoanted to 216 rubles a 
year, and the family of a dead soldier received 
only 48 rubles a year. The Soviet Government, im- 
mediately after the November Revolution, raised 
this pension to 1,125 rubles a year, and raising it 
by degrees, made the pension equal to that o£ the 
workers, by October, 1919. In the same nMiuer, 
the pension to families of dead soldiers, of tbe old, 
and of the Red Army, was made equal to the pen- 
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siona to the familiee of the toilers after the death 
of their provider. 

Besides the insurance of the Red Army men in 
case of disability and the insurance of their families 
in case of death, the Workers' and Peasants' Gov- 
ernment is paying great attention to the mainten- 
ance of the families of persons serving in the ranks 
of the Red Army. 

The families of Red Army men receive pecuniary 
assistance, and the additional "Red Star" food ra- 
tion; they are exempted from paying rent; they 
receive agricultural assistance with seeds, inventory 
and labor, they are called to compulsory labor only 
in exceptional cases, etc. 

3. Insurance in Cases of Elemental Distresses 

Besides the above forms of social maintenance 
the Soviet Government has developed on a wide 
scale the insurance of those who have suffered dur- 
ing the civil war (from the White Guards, or from 
the counter-revolution) and from elemental dis- 
tresses (fires, etc.). The insurance embraces the 
toilers of the cities and the villages. The assist- 
ance consists of extra help as to shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, footwear, etc. Assistance and pensions are 
given to the disabled and to the families which have 
lost their providers. Besides, those who have suf- 
fered from elemental and social distresses are 
assisted in the reconstruction of the ruined house- 
holds. 

4. Establishments for Invalids 

Besides p«i8ions, there are a series of establish- 
ments for invalids in Soviet Russia. After the in- 
valids have been healed, those of them who are 
still able to do work are sent to the organs of 
Registration and Distribution of Labor Power, 
where they are given work which they are able to 
do. Those who have lost all ability to work at 
their old trades are sent to workshops and schools 
distributed all over Russia. There are schools for 
carpentry, shoemaking, plumbing, basket-making, 
courses for accounting, bookkeeping, etc. For com- 
plete invalids diere are special homes. These homes 
do not at all resemble the old houses for invalids. 
Here the disabled who are kept to their beds re- 
omve the opportunity to do work. Such are as- 
signed to tasks of which they are capable, homes 
with aitiatk shops for drawing, sawing, carving, 
etc The number of homes for invalids in Russia 
amounts to 2,000, and the number of invalids in 
these horaea is about 150,000. 

The Workers' and Peasants' Government is spend- 
ing enormous sums on social maintenance. Thus, 
in 1920, about 50 billions of rubles were assigned 
to the deeds of social maintenance. Of these, 10^ 
billiona tttt for pensions to workers and their fam- 
ilies, 4% hilHons for pecuniary assistance to Red 
Army taea, (dd-army men and their families, 1^ 
biHioitt fot (tecuniafy assistance to the families of 
Red Annv ineo, 1% billions for the assistance of 
vii^ttBU m elemental and social distrrases, and 6 
tdlKoat lor other kinds of social maintenance 
(Iwmes aitd colonies for invalids, trorkshops and 
sdioola of professional traming, establishments fot 



the victims of elemental and social distresses, occa- 
sional assistance in kind, for those in need, etc.) 

There is no other country in the world which 
carries out social maintenance on such a scale and 
spends for this purpose such sums as does Soviet 
Russia. Only a government of the workers and 
peasants, which has overthrown the regime of the 
landlords and capitalists, and has at heart the in- 
terests of the toiling masses, could accomplish this 
without regard to the greatness of the expense. 
Moscow, October 16, 1920. 



THE "SHOCK" FACTORIES IN RUSSIA 

(The "shock" factories are meant to play on the 
industrial front the same role as that played by 
shock battalions on the war front.) 

The figures for the three months of July, August, 
and September, 1920, as to the rate at which the 
program set before 14 "shock" factories in Central 
Russia was carried out, shows steady improvement 
in every branch, month by month. This may be 
seen from the following table: 

Rate of Progress For: 

Work Done July August September 

Engines (new) .0 33.3^ 33.5 

Engines (repaired) ... 65.0 80.0 85.0 

Carriages (new) 96.9 100.0 125.0 

Snow-ploughs 5.3 36.8 

Carriages (repaired) .. 43.7 57.4 93.9 

Fishplates 40.4 50.2 65.0 

Chimneys 37.5 36.9 55.2 

Copper parts — — 34.6 

Engines (parte) 27.9 4S.S 62.8 

Parts of carriages 37.6 43.0 67.6 

Iron and steel 47.6 67.9 73.3 

Bolu, screws, nuts 32.7 41.8 42.2 

As to the "shock" factories of the South, figures 
are available only in regard to seven of them. Hiese 
figures are as follows: 

TheHdf-Yearly 

Work Done Program July August September 

Engines (new) ... 60 5 4 7 

Engines (repaired). 115 8 9 9 

Carriages (new) .. 60 29 — 15 

Castings (engines). 198,000 22,458 2.105 29,768 
Castings (carriages) 108,000 7^99 5,625 29,768 
Forgings (eng. and) 48,000 2,643 3,390 4,451 and 

3,506 p. 

FishiJates 410,000 6.452 — 14,369 

Chimneys 290,000 9,671 13,547 19,958 

Bolts, screw-nuts, 

nails, rivete 252,040 8^47 7,652 6,279 

Cast iron 2,565,000 144,119 160,770 49,400 

Iron and steel 2,565,000 144,119 160,770 77,407 

In Addition to the Program 

Water pipes no information received 6,446 

Instruments " " " 3,506 p. 

Carriages repaired. « « « jO 



CONGRESS OF ORIENTAL WOMEN 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — Very shortly a non- 
party congress of Oriental women will take place 
in Moscow. The order of business is as follows: 
Hie Political Situation; the Soviets and the WomM 
of the East; The L^al Position of Woffleh iil the 
East, Past and Present; The Tasks of Mother and 
Child Welfare iti the Orient. 
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Wireless and Other News 



RECALL OF KRASSIN 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — In connection with 
Krassin's recall to Moscow the Russian press places 
emphasis upon the new demands which were sud- 
denly made by Great Britain. It is unanimously 
stated that Russia now as before will insist upon 
the July agreement, and that it is ready to carry it 
out in its entirety. But further it cannot go. 

TREATY BETWEEN SOVIET RUSSIA AND 
SOVIET UKRAINE 

Moscow, January 2, 1921. — The newspapers pub- 
lished the text of the treaty between the two Soviet 
Republics of Russia and Ukraine, which was con- 
cluded December 28. Acting upon the principle 
of self-determination, each party, Russia repre- 
sented by Lenin and Chicherin, Ukraine repre- 
sented by Rakovsky, recognized the independence 
and sovereignty of the other. Both republics enter 
into a military and conomic alliance. Ukraine is re- 
leased from ail the consequences of its former mem- 
bership in the Russian empire and all measures of 
foreign policy will be based upon the community 
of interest of worker and peasant. 

LITVINOV SOVIET AMBASSADOR IN 
ESTHONIA 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — By the nomination 
of Litvinov as Soviet representative in Esthonia a 
significant reorganization in the diplomatic service 
takes place. The post in Esthonia is of the greatest 
importance, as Esthonia is Russia's main gateway 
to Europe and connects it with very important 
political, financial, and commercial circles abroad. 
It is important that someone should be in Esthonia 
who can speak with authority on foreign policy, 
and is in the position to carry on negotiations with 
large financial and commercial groups. 

SOVIET RUSSIA'S FOREIGN TRADE 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — In Yamburg 13 car- 
loads of clothes and 52 cases of spare parts for 
freight cars have arrived from Sweden, which are 
destined for Soviet Russia. 

Constantinople, January 2, 1921. — ^The repre- 
sentative of the Russian cooperatives, Kuznetsov, 
has arrived in Constantinople. He has the official 
mission to establish commercial relations with 
Turkey. 

THE LETTISH-RUSSIAN SITUATION 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — Hanetski, the Rus- 
sian representative for Latvia, has arrived in Mos- 
cow. In the course of an interview with the represen- 
tative of Rosta, he states: "Under the influence of 
the Entente the attitude of the Lettish Government 
to Soviet Russia was very friendly during my whole 
stay in Riga. The Lettish Government repeatedly 
broke our peace treaty. Among other things, the 
Lettish Government supported many White Guard 
organizations, kept back Russian citizens as hos- 
tages, delayed the return of the prisoners of war, 



and gave doubtful answers to our questions. We 
informed the Lettish Government that the recall of 
our embassy in Riga was already being discussed. 
This communication made a great impression upon 
the Riga Government, and our relations improved 
noticeably. As the result of the economic break- 
down of Latvia, she must have a greater amount 
of dependence upon us. On this accoimt a change 
in the policy of the Lettish Government has taken 
place, and we have no doubt that in a short time 
active commerce between Soviet Russia and Latvia 
will be resumed. 

NEW RUSSIAN CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — ^The first meeting 
of the newly elected executive committee of the 
Soviet took place in the Kremlin, December 31. 
The following presidium was elected: Chairman, M. 
Kalinin; Secretary, J. N. Enukidsky; Members: 
Petrovsky, Saludsky, Kamenev, Sinedovich, Litvi- 
nov, Stalin, Vladimirsky, Kutuzov, Rykov, and 
Tomsky. 

LENIN ON AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Moscow, January 2, 1921. — In the closing meet- 
ing of the Communist fraction, Lenin delivered a 
speech, in which he said: "For the development 
of agriculture we require an extraordinary labor 
effort; without honest efforts we cannot achieve it, 
and therefore we cannot abstain from regarding 
special successful efforts and single individuals. 
Individuals will be rewarded in the first place with 
articles which are useful for agriculture. As for 
any means of production, these can only be pos- 
sewed collectively and can not be used as rewards 
for personal effort. 

POLAND'S EXPENSE FOR COUNTER- 
REVOLUTIONARIES 
Warsaw, January 3, 1921. — The Russian Execu- 
tive Committee publishes a budget from which it 
is learned how much was spent by the Polish Army 
Command between the first of July and the 20th 
of September for coimter-revolutionary adventures. 
Balakhovich cost 71 million marks, Paramikin, 43 
million marks; and the Red Cross, 43 million 
marks. 

A NEW FORM OF PROPAGANDA 
Pravda writes: "In one of the Moscow districts 
a mock trial was held over the Russian Communist 
Party for having carried through the November 
Revolution. The prosecutor was the Second Inter- 
national, the prisoner's council, the Third Interna- 
tional, the witnesses for the defense, the worker, 
the Red soldier and Time, witnesses for the proscu- 
tion, Lloyd George, the big landholder, the specula- 
tor and the comfortable Russian bourgeois. 
Amongst the independents this event created great 
interest. It ended with the unanimous acquittal 
of the prisoner by the public. 
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Correspondence with Mr.W. B. Vanderlip 



Previous to his departure from the United States, the 
representative of the Russian Soviet Republic made public 
the following correspondence with Mr. Washington B. 
Kanderlip: 

TITLE TRUST COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 

January 3. 1921. 
Mr. L. C. A. K. Martens, 
Representative of the Russian 

Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
110 W. 40th Street, New York City. 
My dear Mr. Martens: 

I have heard the news of your approaching departure 
from the United States with much regret. I understand 
thoroughly, however, the motives which caused the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs to instruct you not to appeal 
against the decision of the Secretary of Labor, but to 
liquidate the affairs of your Bureau and return at once to 
Moscow. In view of the decision of the Secretary of Labor, 
which was directed against your Government and not 
against yourself, there was nothing for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to do but to cease temporarily their efforts to reach 
friendly economic relations with the United States. 

I know from my own experience in conversation with 
high officials of your Government how sincerely they desire 
to arrive at friendly commercial intercourse with the Amer- 
ican people. I am sure also that they do not misunder- 
stand the real feelings and desires of America in this re- 
spect. The Soviet Government counts upon the resumption 
of relations with the United States at an early date. I 
believe their expectations are justified. I look to see within 
a very few months the complete restoration of normal trade 
relations between Russia and America. The present policy 
-of hostility and non-intercourse is based wholly upon ignor- 
ance and hysteria, brought about by a most malicious and 
untruthful propaganda, and in no wise represents the sound 
judgment of the American people. We have long traditions 
of friendship with Russia, and those traditions, interrupted 
for the first time by the present mistaken policy, will soon 
be resumed to the benefit and satisfaction of the peoples 
of both countries. 

I wish you a pleasant journey and a speedy and safe 
return. Your Government was wise in recalling you at 
this time. The American Government, I am confident, in 
the near future will show equal wisdom in requesting your 
TCtum to this country. 

Yotirs very truly, 
(Signed) Wasrikcton B. Vanderlip. 

RUSSIAN SOQALIST FEDERAL SOVIET REPUBUC 

Bureau of the Representative in the United States 

no West 40th Street 

' New York City 

" January 8, 1920. 

Mr. Washington B. Vanderlip, 
TitVe Trust Company, 
Los Angeles, California. 
My dear Mr. Vanderlip: 

Thank you for your friendly letter of January 3. You 
.are qoite right in believing that the Soviet Government 
tenuins confident of the early resumption of normal com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Soviet 
Russia. In instructing me to liquidate the affairs of my 
mission and return to Moscow at this time, the Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs have merely expressed their care- 
ful decision that it is useless to make further effort to 
restore commercial relations between the two countries so 
long as the present policy of the American Government, 
as expressed in the decision of the Secretary of Labor, 
remains unchanged. We do not believe it will remain un- 
changed for long. America needs Russia as much as Rus- 
ma needs America. The return to normal relations is in- 
evitable. We shall be ready to meet the American Govern- 
ment half way .upon the first intimation that the present 
policy of non-intercourse is to be abandoned. 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing you here, the press has 
contained certain inaccurate statements and inferences re- 



garding the manner in which my departure might affect 
the relations established between yourself and the members 
of your syndicate and the Soviet Government. In reply 
to all inquiries on this subject, I have stated clearly that 
the arrangements negotiated by you in Moscow were not 
affected by the instructions which I have received to cancel 
all the outstanding contracts negotiated by my bureau. 
The present circumstances obviously prevent the fulfilling 
of those contracts. Your arrangements with the authorities 
at Moscow remain unaffected by these instructions and are 
a matter for action by those authorities. 

The press at times has not clearly distinguished between 
the matter of the concession in North-Eastem Siberia and 
Kamchatka and the separate negotiations for the establish- 
ment by your syndicate of a fiscal agency for the financing 
of purchases made on behalf of the Soviet Government in 
this country. These two matters, of course, were wholly 
separate and unrelated. It is plain enough to any one 
that a fiscal agency of the nature contemplated — which 
has to do only with the financing of purchases and not with 
the actual purchasing — must depend, not only upon the 
resumption of normal trade relations, but also upon the 
presence in this country of a properly accredited purchas- 
ing bureau authorized to let contracts and to inspect and 
pass upon the goods purchased. That was the function of 
the Russian Soviet CovemmeAt Bureau, and with the liqui- 
dation of the Bureau no other agency remains which can 
fulfill the same function. That is the only respect in which 
my recall affects your plans. But that is only to say, what 
any one must understand, that normal trade between Russia 
and the United States cannot be resumed until the normal 
and necessary facilities for trade are restored. I know that 
you imderstand this situation thoroughly, and I have only 
desired here to correct any misapprehensions which may 
have arisen from certain inaccurate statements which have 
appeared in the press. 

In conclusion, let me express again my appreciation of 
the energetic interest which you have shown in the problem 
of restoring friendly relations between the Russian and 
American peoples and of the businesslike manner in which 
you have approached that problem. We have no doubt 
of the ultimate outcome. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) L. Martens, 
Representative in the United States of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 



A NEW LEARNED SOCIETY 

Pravda writes: "The society of men of letters 
which was organized at the suggestion of Bukharin 
and which named itself 'Revolution and Theory', 
contains the following sections: Natural Science 
and Revolution, State and Revolution, Sociology 
and Revolution. Addresses upon the following sub- 
jects have already been arranged: Lessons on the 
State, Kolchak and Cotmter-Revolutionary Consti- 
tutions in Soviet Russia, Liberty and Necessity in 
Soviet Russia." 

ZINOVIEV ON TRADE UNIONS 

Moscow, January 2, 1921. — During the discus- 
sion on the role of the Trade Unions in production, 
which took place in Moscow, Zinoviev stated :V^The 
Trade Unions are the backbone of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. They are the school of coinmim- 
ism. It must be grasped that 7,000 organized trade 
imionists have the task of influencing the peasants 
and drawing themselves together and for this we 
need a true unity amongst the millions — strong 
Trade Unions.'M 
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Statement of Medical Supplies Shipped to Soviet Russia on 
Account of the Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee 



Vdue of Goods Shipped January 1, 1921 

Shipped to November 30, 1920 $48,716.65 

Shipped during December, 192D, via Libau: 
2 cases, containing 792 bottles each 
of Anti-Typhoid Vaccines at 50c 
a bottle 1792.00 

Via S.S. "Jackson", consigned to Reval: 
49 cases, containing 792 bottles each 
of Anti-Typhoid Vaccines at 50c a 

bottle 19,404.00 

1,071 hypodermic syringes (glass 
barrel and piston, and one gold 
tempered needle in glass lined 
metal case, at 11.45) 1,000 extra 

needles 1,552.95 

6 cases of different drags and medi- 
cal instruments collected by Phil- 
adelphia and New York S.R.M.R. 
C>nunittees, total weight 1,439 

lbs., estimated value 1,200.00 

Cartage of supplies 10.00 

Insurance 26.25 

Total shipped during December, 1920 $22,985.20 

Grand Total to December 31, 1920 $71,701.85 

Payments for Above Shipments 
Paid in Cash to November 30, 1920 36^45.88 
Paid in Cash during December, 1920 6,036.25 

Donated Goods 1,200.00 

Balance payable 27,919.72 $71,701.85 

Commercial Department of 
Soviet Russian Government Bureau, 

(Signed) Dr. J. G. Oesol, Director. 



Soviet Medical Reuef Committee 

Financial Statement for the Month of December, 1920 
Balance on hand December 1, 1920 $2,437.71 



Receipts: 

Donations of individuals and organ- 
izations $1,691.26 

Contributions of District and Local 
Committees: 

Hungarian, N. Y 22.75 

Czechoslovak. N. Y 100.00 

Lithuanian, N. Y 56.00 

Western District 2,000.00 

Detroit, Mich 1,000.00 

Washington. D. C 32.S.00 

Otuwa, Ont 20.00 

aeveland. 7.00 

Waterbury. Conn 101.33 

Bayonne, N. J 54.(X) 

San Francisco, Cal 500.00 4,186.08 

For Pamphlets 43.00 

" Post Cards 187.50 $6,107.84 

Total $8,545.55 

Disbursements: 

Paid for Medical Supplies 6.036.25 

Organization Expenses: 
Wages for 5 weeks for 2, car fares, 
postage, telegrams, office expenses. 

etc 412.45 

Printing of Postal Cards 328.50 

6,777.20 
Balance on Hand, January 1, 1921 1,768.35 

Total $8.54555 

Summary for 1920: 

Total Receipu to December 31, 1920 $48378.59 

Total DisbursemenU to DecenUier 31, 1920: 

Paid for Medical Supplies $42,582.13 

Other Disbursements: Printing of 
pamphlets and post cards, organi- 
zation expenses, wages, etc 4,028.11 

Balance on hand January 1, 1921. . . . 1.768J5 $48378i 

Soviet Russia Medical Reuef Committe) 
New York City, January 1, 1921. 



Soviet Russia to Continue 

The closing of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau, and the departure of 
the Bureau's staff, will cause no interruption in the regular publication of this 
magazine. It will appear weekly, as heretofore, publication being continued under 
private auspices, and under the editorship of Dr. Jacob Wittmer Hartmann. SOVIET 
RUSSIA will devote itself exclusively to the presentation of accurate information 
regarding the activities of the Workers' and Peasants' Republic in Russia. 

The hearty support of every reader is needed in order that the new manage- 
ment may carry forward successfully the work of publishing the only magazine 
presenting PACTS about Russia. Your subscription, and those of your friends, sent 
NOW, will help. Please send us also list- : aames of other friends who might 
subscribe if they received sample copie;- V^ • count on your support 
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Mines and Miners in Soviet Russia 

[The three short articles to which we have assigned the above general title are of official Soviet 
Russian origin fmd contain recent and reliable data on the efficiency of the mining industry in Rus- 
sia's richest mining regions, as well as on the degree to which it has been possible to look after the 
physical welfare of the miners themselves.] 



The Donets Basin-The Heart of Russia 

In Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, No. 265, of Novem- 
ber 25, Comrade Lomov writes: 

"The key to the reconstruction of our industry 
b the Donets coal, our black diamond. 

"In times of peace, European Russia consumed 
7,400,000,000 poods of all kinds of fuel a year. 
(The different kinds of fuel, according to their 
faculties of heat generation, are given in terms of 
the average Donets coal.) Of this amount the 
Donets Basin furnished 1,500,000,000 poods. Re- 
membering that the Russian industry and transport 
consumed 3,000,000,000 poods of mineral fuel a 
year, we see that about one-half of the whole fuel 
consumption of industry and transport was pro- 
cured at the Donets Basin. 

"During the first nine months of the current year 
190,000,000 poods of coal were procured in the 
Donets. Judging from the previous months, we 
may put the amount of coal which will be pro- 
cured during the last three months of the year at 
not more than 75,000,000 poods, which gives a 
total of 265,000,000 poods of coal for the year 
1920. This is only 18 per cent of the normal out- 
put of the Donets Basin. 

"The Donets lives through a serious prolonged 
crisb. The naked and hungry miner is physically 
unable to give more coal. The situation was com- 
plicated by the military assaults of Makhno forces, 
by the bandit movement and by the offensive of 
Wrangel. In those districts in which these causes 
manifested themselves most, — such as the coal dis- 



trict proper, — the crisis became very hard and pro- 
longed. This might be shown by the following 
table: 

Monthly and Average Daily Productivity of a 
Collier in 1920: 

Soft Anthracite 

Number of Coal in Poods Coal in Poods 

Work Days Montht Monthly Daily Monthly Daily 

25 March 1,625 65 1,3J7 ' SO.S 

16 Aoril 921 57.5 748 46.7 

22 May 1,243 56 1,225 55.7 

26 June 1,541 59 1.654 63.6 

26 July 1,445 55.6 1,663 64 

22 August 1,365 62 1,485 67.4 

24 Sept 1,311 54.1 1,751 73 

25 October 1,253 50.1 1,630 65.2 

"In the anthracite districts which are better sup- 
plied, and which are situated at a distance from the 
region of the Makhno assaults, we notice a definite 
healthy tendency, while in the coal districts a fr.r- 
ther decrease of the productivity of the colliers 
is observed. 

"Our immediate task is to improve the foo-l and 
technical supply of the Donets Basin. But this is 
not sufficient. The organs of the coal industry and 
the whole apparatus which is managing the Donets 
Basin should receive a considerably greater import- 
ance in the life of Ukraine and the whole republic. 
The apparatus managing the coal industry of the 
Donets Basin should absorb hundreds of the best 
workers and engineers of Russia and firmly and 
unhesitatingly carry out the dictatorship of the coal 
economy of the Donets Basin. There in that richest 
country of black diamonds, everything must be 
made to serve the coal industry. In the first place, 
all the different administrative institutions and eco- 
nomic centers of the Donets must be brought to- 
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gether into one center. This one center must be 
created with a view to the interests of the coal eco- 
nomy, and simultaneously, the whole structure of 
the Donets Basin must be subordinated to this prin- 
ciple in every respect. 

"The Kingdom of the Black Diamonds, this coun- 
try of the richest possibilities, lives through a 
serious crisis. But the healthy basis of this region 
has not been shattered. Systematic, obstinate work, 
and the healthy nourishment of the Donets Basin 
will make its blood circulate and will make the 
heart of Russia, our Red Donets, beat more 
strongly." 

Pood Supplies in the Donets Basin 

Comrade Khalatov, in the Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn, writes as follows: 

The providing of the miners with food is the 
essential condition for increasing the productivity 
of labor and the supply of coal. 

According to the data of the Ukrainian Food 
Commissariat the number of workers generally in 
the coal mines, metallurgical works, and other 
branches in the Don Basin has been steadily grow- 
ing during 1920. In January-February the Basin 
had 175,000 workers, in March- April 195,000, in 
June and July 244,000, in August 265,732, in Sep- 
tember 282,531. 

Apart from this about 700,000 members of the 
workers' families in the Don Basin were on the list 
of supplies. 

This continual growth of figures is to be ex- 
plained on the one hand by the influx of labor 
and on the other hand by the introduction of men 
from the Labor Army. 

A special "Shock" group has been selected, num- 
bering 88,896 workers (224,687 with members of 
their families), which is to receive preference in 
the matter of food supply. 

The standard established for the Donets Basin 
is as follows: 

Monthly Ration Monthly Ration for 
Kind of Food for Worker Member of Family 

lbs. lbs. 

Flour (for hewer) 56}4 16?< 

Flour (underground) 42 16U 

Flour (pithead) 33« i6H 

Grain 3J4 3 

Oil 154 1 

Meat or &sh IS 7^ 

Sugar 2>i 1 

Salt 1 — 

Soap \y, H 

Lard m V5 

Sweetmeats lyi '/i 

Herring 2 1 

Dried vegetables 2 2 

Tobacco 1 — 

Matches 4 boxes 2 boxes 

The actual percentage of food supplied to the 
Donets Basin from January 1 to October 1, 1920, 
may be seen from the following table: 

Name of 

Food Jan.-Feb. March April May June July Aug, Sept. 

Flour 52 59 27 159 87 70 63 95 

Grain 19 14 15 13 10 10 9 10 

Sugar 23 36 137 71 fi9 74 193 S6 

Salt 14 240 62 166 208 380 39 159 

Tobacco — — 91 56 109 20 — 14 

Matches — 97 7 17 12 135 68 108 

Soap — — 34 26 23 20 — 69 

Already in July the Food Commissariat of Soviet 
Russia had to come to the assistance of the Ukrai- 
nian Food Commissariat in the supply of grain. 



The Donets Basin is regularly supplied from the 
Northern Caucasus to the extent of 50 per cent of 
its requirement in grain. 

Immediately after the liberation of the Donets 
Basin by the Red Army the Food Commissariat was 
confronted with the question of insuring supply 
from sources nearest to the Donets Basin. In spite 
of all the efforts of the Food Commissariat the 
work of supply up to June was nevertheless very 
slow. One exception was Melitopol County, 
where the political attitude is more favorable to- 
wards the Soviet Government than anywhere else. 
In proportion as the apparatus of food supply 
became solidified in Melitopol County, and 
thanks to the Labor Army partly in the Berdiansk 
County, the food supply of the Donets Basin began 
to undergo a considerable improvement. Wrangel's 
offensive, however, and his occupation of Meli- 
topol County, immediately placed before the Donets 
Basin the necessity of procuring supplies from 
places most unfavorable in the political sense, as a 
result of which insurmountable obstacles were 
placed in the way. 

In the other parts of Ukraine, with the exception 
of Kherson and Nikolaev Counties, the work of 
supply from June to July during the last food 
supply campaign proceeded very poorly, and up 
to August inclusively, the figure was not more than 
three and a half million poods, whereas the needs 
of the army alone were just below this figure. Seri- 
ous railway difficulties, which set in with the begin- 
ning of Wrangel's and the Polish offensive, made it 
impossible to transfer to the Donets Basin even 
those small supplies which lay in the Kherson and 
Odessa districts. The general situation in Western 
Ukraine began to improve in August and September, 
but on the other hand in the East, i.e., the district 
in closer proximity to the Don, the situation grew 
worse, liie practically incessant military opera- 
tions in Berdiansk and Alexandrovsk Counties 
and the flooding of the Mariupol and Taganrog 
counties by troops made it impossible either to 
secure a normal supply on a gradually increasing 
scale or to assure any considerable shipment to the 
Donets Basin. Only in September did the more 
responsible agents of the Food Department, spe- 
cially sent to Melitopol County, succeed, with the 
active support of the Revolutionary War Council 
of the 13th Army, in procuring from here and 
from Taganrog County 300,000 poods which were 
shipped to the Donets Basin; the further course of 
military events, however, made us give up all hope 
in Mariupol County. 

The military operations and the political situa- 
tion made it impossible to regulate also the supply 
.yf meat and lard in the outlying provinces of the 
Donets Basin. Not more than 20 per cent of these 
products was supplied. 

From the reports of the regional representatives 
and the regional committees it became evident that 
it was not advisable to divide the local workers in 
the matter of food supply, into "shock" groups, and 
others. Communal feeding was suggested, to which 
hitherto little attention had been pai^ on account 
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of shortage of foodstuffs, faulty organization, and 
other obstacles. 

The representatives' committee for investigating 
the Donets Basin formed a chief committee for sup- 
ply, which carefully investigated the supply ques- 
tion in the localities. In agreement with the Ukrai- 
nian Food Department the supply committee es- 
tablished a new standard of supply for the work- 
ers of the Donets Basin which is coordinated, on 
the one hand with the standard of the miners of 
the -Moscow coal basin and the Ural, and on the 
other hand with the actual possibility of realization. 

These standards are as follows: 

U»dergro»nd Pii-htad Members of 

Hewers Workers Workers Family 

Flour 60 45 36 23}4 

Grain 4 4 4 4 

Fats 1 1 y, 54 

Meat or fi»h 7J4 7J4 4 4 

Salt 1 1 1 yi 

Sugar 2 2 11^ 

Soap H a H a 

Tobacco M X K — 

Vegetables 20 20 20 20 

Tea >4 W X K 

.Matehes 3 boxes 3 boxes 3 boxes 3 boxes 

To insure the supply of the above products to 
the workers of the Donets Basin the Food Commis- 
sariat of Soviet Russia has temporarily, until the 
regulation of the food work in the Ukraine, under- 
taken the supply of a number of products, such as 
grain, meat, and fats, with which three articles 
Soviet Russia is supporting the Donets Basin. 

The practice of the past has laid it down that 
the formation of a food reserve, which should con- 
tinually be supplemented and which should afford 
the possibility of regulating the supply during 
transport difficulties, is the most fundamental con- 
dition for combating all irregularities in the sup- 
ply of primary food products. The representatives' 
committee has recognized the need of such a re- 
serve and the food departments of both republics 
are responsible for the organization of it; the 
necessity was also established of forming a two- 
months reserve so as to assure a regular and full 
supply in the future. A special food reserve is also 
being formed for the premium-pay system. All coal 
and metal enterprises have been placed in the 
"shock" category, being the first to receive provi- 
sions, and all subdivision into "shock" and non- 
shock categories within such enterprises is prohibi- 
ted. All these measures will not yield the desired re- 
sults unless all Soviet organs will do all they can to 
realize all the measures laid down by the repre- 
sentatives' committee. The railwaymen must put 
forth all their efforts in the work of forwarding 
the goods required by the Donets Basin. The im- 
mediate task, in which the Commissariat for Ways 
and Commimications can lend a hand, is to insure 
the necessary empties and to put the food trans- 
ports on the same footing as military transport. 
The military authorities should place their appara- 
tus at the disposal of the food supply organs in the 
matter of organizing communications, combating 
banditism which is at present one of the most seri- 
ous sores in the food supply work in Ukraine. 
The Commissariat for Finances should immediately 
supply the necessary money for this food supply 
work in Ukraine. The trade unions and party 



organs should give their best men to the food sup- 
ply work for and in the Donets Basin. 

The Mining Industry in the Urals 

Information received on the operation of the min- 
ing industry in the Urals during the last half year 
shows a considerable improvement in the industrial 
life of that region. It is necessary to note that the 
program for the mining industry was worked out 
only in May. 

The output of coal in poods was as follows: 

•^ "^ Per Cent 

Actual of fke 

Proposed Output for Program 

Districts Output Six Months Attained 

Kizelovs" 12.500.000 7,669,942 61.3 

rheliabinsk ... 20 000,000 14,682,831 73,41 

Boeoslovsk 5 000 000 4,029,232 80.5 

Y2|o?lihln.k •::;..::::: 2:500:000 1:416.973 56.67 

Post Verdinsk °°-»^° 

Total 40,000,000 27,887,308 69.7 

The output of iron in poods was: 

Bogoslovsk-Kushimsk .. 4,035,000 , "i'*?l \^\^ 

Viwkogorsk 3,380,500 1,700,623 50.3 

Vikaterinburg 7,401,400 1,006,426 13.6 

South Ural 16,700.000 497,176 2.36 

Total 25,341,900 3,936,646 15,53 

The output of manganese ore (in poods) : 

Visokogorsk 162,000 154,000 95.0 

The output of chromium ore (in poods) : 

Visokogorsk 121.500 51,485 42.37 

Yekaterinburg 97,500 6,150 6.30 

The output of salts (in poods) : 

Penn 4,688,000 2,615,357 55.78 

The program provided for 50 poods, 15^,^ pounds 
of gold to be mined, but the output was only 5 
poods, 12y2 pounds. The quantity of platinum was 
5 poods, 261^ pounds, instead of the proposed 49. 
poods, 26% pounds. This is owing to a shortage 
of workmen and technical means. The work in the 
gold and platinum mining industry is done for the 
most part with primitive methods. ,) 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

will contain three unusually interesting ar- 
ticles on education. Two of these, written 
especially for Soviet Russia by William 
McLaine, an English journalist recently in 
Russia, describe "The Karl Marx University 
at Moscow" and "My Visit to a School Near 
Moscow." 

The third article is an annoimcement of 
the organization and operation of the Work- 
ers' University at Moscow. 
Trotsky Answers Karl Kautsky: A new 

article by Leon Troteky, refuting Kautsky's 

attacks on Soviet Russia. 
The Near Eastern Situation: Official and 

unofficial data on the relations of Soviet 

Russia with Armenia, Georgia, and Persia. 
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The Military Situation on November 30, 1920 

By Leon Trotsky 

[Oteing to the departure of our regular military critie for Russia, we are at present unable to print his weekly 
Teview, which we hope soon to continue, however. Our readers will welcome the following general statement by the 
Commissar of War.1 

TPODAY we have no longer any fronts, and what 
we have to speak about now is not the military 
.situation at present, but what it was some time ago. 
After the defeat of Denikin there remained Uie 
Wrangel front. This front originated in the re- 
mains of Denikin's army, which we were unable to 
destroy owing to the weariness of our troops. 
Wrangel established himself in the Crimea, and 
the equilibrium was maintained until the war with 
Poland. After the formation of the Polish front, 
Wrangel broke from the Crimea, seized a part of 
the coast, and spread to the east, nearly to Tagan- 
rog. Our troops described a fairly correct semi- 
circle with a radius of 120 — 125 versts. Wrangel 
occupied the central position and struck out at 
various radii. His position was advantageous in 
so far as he maintained his forces in a central posi- 
tion. At one time there was the danger that Wran- 
gel would unite with Poland; another danger was 
that he would penetrate to the Caucasus, unite with 
Georgia and Armenia, and receive support from 
England and France. All this induced us to con- 
centrate great forces against Wrangel. It was im- 
perative to deliver a blow in the nearest direction, 
and for this it was necessary to secure a foothold 
•on the left bank of the Dnieper. This was the sector 
near Kachovka, which we considered as the base 
from which to deliver the blow. Here we concen- 
trated our chief infantry and the First Cavalry 
Army. 

Wrangel tried to break us up. He had the ad- 
vantage of his central position and an excellent 
reconnoitering force. He had communications 
everywhere. Prince Tumanov wrote that they had 
learned scouting from the Germans during the im- 
perialistic war. Wrangel was therefore sure of his 
aim, and his operations against us were directed by 
means of consecutive attacks on various parts of 
our front. When we held desperately on to the 
Kachovka place-d'armes Wrangel attacked in the 
east and threatened the Don Basin. The southern 
command understood its task well and acted in com- 
plete unison with the head command. Wrangel's 
base was the Crimea, and whenever he attacked 
in the east or the west, we strove to cut him off from 
his base. Apart from that, we tried to avoid dis- 
seminating our forces. And our efforts were 
crowned with success. 

The infantry played the chief role in the decisive 
battles at the Kachovka place-d'armes, but, as al- 
ways, it needed the support of the cavalry, the more 
so as our infantry mainly consists of politically un- 
educated peasants; on the other hand, the cavalry 
is a more enlightened element, it leads the way 
and is of great importance. At the gates of the 
Crimea our troops had to fight under the most in- 
credibly difficult conditions. Krivoshein* in Con- 
stantinople said that our men fought heroically. He 



also said that we developed a furious artillery fire. 
The latter is not quite correct; we practically had no 
artillery at all. We could not bring up our heavy 
artillery owing to the state of the roads; whereas, 
Wrangel had ample artillery. The commander of 
the 30th Division deliberated about marching for- 
ward with the infantry alone, under the scant sup- 
port of the light artillery. On the receipt, however, 
of the telegram stating that the 51st Division had 
readied the Crimea, the 30th Division crossed the 
left bank of the Dnieper and thus decided the issue 
of the whole campaign. We won only by dint of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. The booty is not yet 
registered completely; so far, we have 52,000 pri- 
soners, 277 cannons, a great number of machine- 
guns, 7 armored trains, 100 locomotives, 32 auto- 
mobiles, 34 ships and 7 armored cars. 

When Wrangel was practically liquidated, Pet- 
lura came upon the scene. If Wrangel was the le- 
gitimate heir of Denikin, Petlura was the bastard 
of Poland, put up by her against us. He had charge 
of 15,000 bayonets and 9,000 horses. Against 
Wrangel we had a great preponderance of forces, 
practically twice as much; against Petlura we had 
less; our settlement in the Crimea, however, had 
a great moral influence. A great battle took place 
on the 10th; on the 15th Petlura's divisions were 
routed; the remnants of his army retired to the 
Polish frontier and were disarmed by the Poles. 
We captured great trophies. After the defeat of 
Wrangel and Petlura, Balakhovich's bands do not 
stand the slightest chance of success. 

We have no fighting front now; the communiques 
speak about the guarding of works, railways, etc. 
However comfortable it may be to confess that 
there is no more war, we have no right to soothe 
ourselves with the hope that the respite will be for 
long. We are not going to violate the peace, but 
we do not know with whom we may be forced to 
fight next. Experience, successes, and errors, have 
taught us to be cautious. 

The international revolution has not come as soon 
as we desired it; still, it may be either a matter of 
decades or of weeks. It is difficult to say when the 
world revolution will come. Therefore we must 
not say that nobody else will want to fight against 
us. There is a base. Datum. Eighteen months ago 
negotiations were being carried on concerning the 
lease of Batum. In the event of Batum going over 
to England, Georgia will become the place-cCarmes 
for the remnants of Wrangel's army, and we will 
thus have a new ulcer in the Caucasus. Most de- 
cidedly averse to war, we should nevertheless be 
on our guard. Batum itself is not so important as 
is a new front in the Caucasus. Our diplomacy 
stated it was the intention of England to occupy 



* A minister under the Tsar who later became minister in 
Wrangel's "democratic" government. 
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Batum. Curzon in his turn asked whether we de- 
sired to occupy it. What is the meaning of this 
reply? The world bourgeoisie has been astonished 
at the swift defeat of Wrangel, but after the shock 
they have found a new cause for agitation in our 
alleged attempt upon Georgia. In this respect 
things in the Caucasus are not favorable. The 
Greece of Venizelos was the instrument of the En- 
tente against Turkey; now Venizelos' party has lost 
at the elections, and the Germanophile party has 
come to the fore, an event which is to our advan- 
tage, for it is opposed to the Entente, though per- 
haps timidly and irresolutely. Under present cir- 
cumstances, England and France cannot depend on 
Turkey, but they can promise her Baku, i.e., settle 
their accounts at our expense. It is thus clear that 
we are going to meet with some danger in the Cau- 
casus. We can by a slight effort prepare this front 
and secure our safety in respect to Baku and 
Batum. 

We are passing to the economic line of action 
and must preserve the army; but we must do this 
without damaging it; the demobilization must be 
confined to the staffs, the base, and the organs of 
supply, of which we had so many. Divisions were 
hastily organized for the battle. We should now 
bring them into proper shape. We can reduce the 



total number of the army by two-fifths, but pre- 
serve the number of bayonets and raise the quali^ 
of the army. Officer courses must be organized, 
which would be able to give us thousands of new 
commanders. If we carry out all these measures, 
by next summer we shall have a better army than 
now. The respite will not weaken, but will increase 
the work in the army. We had in our army many 
specialists and non-proletarian elements. We have 
not always given them careful attention, but both 
have come over to our side and have fought side 
by side with the Coiomunists. Generally speaking 
the organization of the army is sound and in the 
course of a few months respite, we can take it under 
the control of the party organization. 

The half of the party members that is in the 
army must learn to understand the other part that 
is at the base, and there is no doubt that they will 
imite. 

Attention should be given to the Don Basin: the 
best men should be despatched to regulate there the 
work of supply and of industry. It is necessary to 
establish the closest contact with the trade unions; 
the best men should be placed in the economic ap- 
paratus, and their work should be valued in pro- 
portion to the good they bring the workingmen. 



Locomotive Tires Bought in Germany 



TV^E HAVE received from Professor George Lo- 
^^ monossov the text of a contract for locomo- 
tive tires placed by the Soviet Government with 
the German firm of Henschel & Sohn. Professor 
Lomonossov is the Representative Plenipotentiary 
of the Soviet Government for purchases of rolling 
stock abroad, with headquarters at Stockholm. 

In transmitting this contract. Professor Lomo- 
nossov writes: 

"This agreement was made without any bank 
guarantee, merely on the strength of the word of 
the Soviet Government. Seven such agreements are 
already in operation and the German deliveries are 
on an average six weeks ahead of the contracted 
period." 

We publish herewith the full text of the agree- 
ment: 

CONTRACT 

Between the Russian Soviet Govemment, Moscow, repre- 
sented by Professor Lomonossov, Plenipotentiary for this 
purpose, domiciled in Stockholm (Hotel Continental), here- 
inafter to be referred to luder the abbreviated title of the 
"purchaser", 

as the party of the first part, 

and the firm of Henschel & Sohn, Henrichshiitte Section, 
Hattingen on Ruhr, hereinafter to be referred to as the 
"seller". 

as the party of the second part, 
the following contract has been concluded under this date: 

Subject of the Contract 

SI. The purchaser orders and the seller undertakes to 
produce and deliver 22,000 tires for wheels of locomotives, 
railroad cars, and tenders, of Siemens Martin steel, in ac- 
cordance with the following table, of a total weight of 
about 6J500 (six thousand five hundred) tons. The wheel 



tires are to be properly rolled and shall be delivered com- 
plete up to lathe-work, unfinished. The manufacture of 
the tires is to take place in the works of the seller. 

Serial Desig- 

Internal nation as 

Diameter Provided in 

Serial Cross Unfinished Number i3 of this 

Number Section Condition of pieces Contract 

IX 890 15,000 B"- 

2 XI 1,010 160 0« 

3 XI 1.080 350 H« 

4 XI 1,122 60 P 

5 XI 1,258 50 !> 

6 XIII 1,010 410 0« 

7 XIII 1,014 300 H 

8 XIII 1,080 700 H« 

9 XIII 1,122 200 P 

10 XIII 1,172 100 h 

11 XIII 1,214 550 I» 

12 XIII 1,258 140 "B 

13 XV 870 4,000 T«- 



22,000 
Drawings 
S2. The tires provided for in Paragraph 1 of this con- 
tract are to be manufactured, in accordance with the table 
contained in Paragraph I, from the cross-section draw- 
ings X, XI, XIH, XV, annexed to this contract, and con- 
stituting an integral portion of the contract. The manu- 
facture is to follow the full lines of the cross section 
drawings, allowing for errors commonly provided for in 
rolling. 

Technical Conditions 
S3. The tires are to be delivered under the conditions 
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imposed by the Prussian State Railway Administration, 
as printed in 



"Special 0>nditions for the Delivery of 
Axles, 

Wheel Bodies (spokes, hub, wheel-disks) 
Tires, 
Station Master Car Wheels 



For 

locomotives, 

tenders, 

and cars. 



C V. Edition of May, 1910," 

wherever such conditions may appropriately apply. 

The following additional provision is made for stamping 
(Designations in Par. 4) : 

Between the smelting number and the impression of th« 
receiver's stamp, the corresponding serial designations tab- 
ulated in Paragraph 1 shall be stamped in Russian letters. 

Par. 6 (acceptances); Par. 7 (painting and packing). 
Par. 8 (guarantees). Par. 9 (contractual fines), as well as 
the table of weights of the Prussian State Railway Admin- 
istration, are not included. 

Inspection and Testing in Germany 
$4. The inspection, testing, and final acceptance of the 
tires is to be carried out, at the times of their manufacture 
and completion, by the Representative of a German receiv- 
ing firm, to be selected by the purchaser, and under the 
supervision of the latter. For the purpose of carrying out 
this supervision, the purchaser is empowered to appoint an 
engineering specialist, to be present in the works of the 
seller as a responsible representative. The seller is obliged 
to afford the above-mentioned specialist of the German re- 
ceiving firm and the representative of the purchaser a 
complete opportunity for a testing and supervision cor- 
responding to the technical conditions imposed, as well as 
to furnish the necessary materials and auxiliaries for this 
purpose vrithout cost. All tests are to be recorded in pro- 
tocols in the Russian and German languages, in four copies, 
of which one copy is to remain with the seller and three 
copies are to be handed to the purchaser. The protocols 
shall be signed by the German receiving officer and the 
representatives of the manufacturing works, and be certified 
by the signature of the responsible representative of the 
purchaser, without which signatures the protocols shall not 
be valid. 

Should the test yield unsatisfactory results, the seller is 
obliged to replace at his own cost the parcels of tires, 
against which objections have been raised, with new tires 
completely satisfying the conditions imposed, or, with the 
consent of the purchaser, to undertake the necessary alter- 
ations in such tires. But such substitution may not in 
any way delay the final delivery of the tires. 

All acceptances shall in principle follow the practices 
observed in Prussian acceptances. 

Guarantee 

55. The seller guarantees the tires for a period of one 
year after their final acceptance at the works, to the extent 
that he binds himself to take back each specimen that may 
become unfit for use during the guarantee period, in con- 
sequence of errors unquestionably arising from unmis- 
takable defects in material or execution, f.o.b.. Railroad 
Station, Hattingen on Ruhr, and replace such specimens 
with new ones, satisfying the original requirements of the 
order, f.o.b. Railroad Station, Hattingen on Ruhr. 

Price of the Tires 

56. The purchaser binds himself to pay to the seller for 

these tires the price of per thousand kilograms. 

This price is understood to be f.o.b., Baltic port, or boun- 
dary station on the Gennan-Polish boundary, as the pur- 
chaser shall designate, in ten-ton cargoes, including the 
technical cost of acceptance, but excluding the personal 
cost of the receiving officer. 

Method of Payment 
{7. A. The purchaser pays on the signing of this 

contract, as a first payment, the sum of , and 

binds himself to pay, not later than December I, 1920, a 
further sum of as a second payment. The pur- 
chaser further binds himself to pay on the first of each 
of the following months, beginning January 1, 1921 .... 
monthly as further instalments of payment, until 



a complete instalment of 25 (twenty-five) per cent has 
been reached for all the tires ordered. 

B. A sum covering 75 (seventy-five) per cent of the 
value of each delivery shall be paid to the seller by the 
purchaser as soon as goods have been forwarded. 

The payment of all sums shall uke place in Swedish 
crowns, to the order of the seller, the German Reichsraark 
being rated at the course of 

All these payments shall take place without any deduc- 
tion by the bank appointed by the purchaser, and those 
mentioned under B shall take place on presentation of the 
bills of lading or of a certificate of readiness to forward, 
signed by the receiving officer and by the purchaser's 
representative, to said bank (sec Par. 9, of this contract). 
The payment shall be considered accomplished on the re- 
ceipt by the seller of the notice of credit from the said 
bank. 

Times of Delivery 

{8. The seller undertakes the obligation, two months 
after receiving the second payment of men- 
tioned in Par. 7, to prepare 500 (five hundred) tons of 
wheel tires for forwarding from his works, and, each suc- 
ceeding month, similarly to prepare 500 (five hundred) 
tons more. 

The purchaser shall have the right to determine what 
tires are to be rolled each month, but it will be necessary 
for him to provide, by giving sufficient notice to the sel- 
ler, that there shall be no difficulty in the schedule of 
rolling. 

Belated delivery shall not be considered a ground for 
dissolution of this contract or for the filing of claims for 
damages on the part of the purchaser, unless it can be 
proved that a malicious guilt of the seller is involved. 
In the latter case the purchaser shaU be entitled, after 
giving written warning and after having assigned in writ- 
ing an appropriate period of grace, to withdraw from the 
contract, to demand from the seller a return of the pay- 
ments already made, with the addition of interest at ten 
per cent, and to order the tires elsewhere, assigning to the 
debit of the seller any possible addition in the price. 

Any obstruction to the fulfillment of this contract by a 
new order accepted by the seller after the signing of this 
contract shall not be considered as a cause that entitles 
the seller to invoke the customary protection of a force 
majeure clause, as provided in Par. 9. 

Interference of Superior Powers 
{9. The fulfillment of this contract, particularly the ob- 
servance of the times of delivery shall be conditioned on 
the fact that no incidents shall intervene which may ob- 
struct the regular progress of operations in the works of 
the seller, and may retard the timely completion or for- 
warding, respectively, of the tires. Cases of superior power, 
such as mobilization, war, revolution, uprisings, traffic dis- 
turbances, pestilences, conflagrations, and others of like 
nature, strikes and lock-outs, breakdowns of important por- 
tions of the works, defects in the casting of a large number 
of tires, acute coal famine, shall postpone the delivery peri- 
ods agreed upon, and namely, for the time during which 
these factors of superior power may have persisted. The sel- 
ler is under obligation to inform the purcliaser in writing of 
ifae interposition of such events, within not more than two 
days after the seller has become aware of such conditions. 
The seller shall be further bound to inform the purchaser 
in writing of the termination of any condition or event 
obstructing or limiting the production, within not more 
than two days after the conclusion of such condition. 

Should the forwarding be delayed through no fault of 
the seller, the seller shall take pains to store the tires to 
the best of his ability. The storing, however, shall take 
place at the cost and risk of the purchaser. The contract 
shall then be considered as fulfilled by the seller as to 
each lot of tires, two months after the issue of a declaration 
of readiness to forward (see Par. 7). 

Adjustment of Disputes 
SIO. In all technical questions connected with the exe- 
cution of this contract, the seller submits to the decision 
of the Representative of the Russian Government, appointed 
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for this pnrpoae. TBese decisions shall be handed to the 
seller in writing without delay. 

In all other eventual disputes arising from this contract 
between the seller and the purchaser, the Prorincial Court,* 
Berlin, Part One, shall have jurisdiction. 

Should any decision of the Representative of the Russian 
Government on technical matters involve financial disad- 
vantage for the seller, on the subject of which he cannot 
arrive at any agreement with the purchaser within three 
months after receiving the instruction, such dispute also 
shall be under the jurisdiction exclusively of the Land- 
gericht, Berlin I. 

Copies of the Contract 

SIl. The present contract shall be drawn up in two 
copies, in the German language, of which one copy shall 
remain with the purchaser, and the second copy with the 
seller. One month after the signing of this contract, the 
seller shall deliver to the purchaser fifty printed copies 
of the contract, in the Russian and German languages, 
omitting all price quotations. 

Stamp taxes eventually to be imposed upon this con- 
tract in Russia shall be borne by the purchaser; stamp 
taxes eventually to be imposed in Gemumy shall be twme 
by the seller. 

Domicile of the Parties to the Contract 
{IZ In the execution of this contract the seller is to 



be considered as domiciled at Hattingen on Ruhr, and the 
purchaser as domiciled in the Office of the firm of Briske 
& Prohl, Berlin, W9, Potsdamerstrasse 10-11; all lettm 
and documents delivered to either address, or sent by regis- 
tered mail, or by messenger for receipt, shall be considered 
as haring been handed personally to the party in question. 
Stockholm, October 20, 1920. 

Plenipotentiary Representative of 
the Russian Soviet Government, 
(Signed) G. Lomomossov. 

Henschel & Sohn, 
HenrichshOtte Section, 
by V. GoMTARD (Power of Attorney). 

The above signatures were set down by Mr. George 
Lomonossov and by Mr. Direktor H. von Contard, as 
Power of Attorney for the firm of Henschel & Sohn, Hen- 
richdiiitte Section, Hattingen on Ruhr, in their own hands 
and in our presence, as is hereby certified by us. 



WlLHELU HeLLBERC, 

Attorney at Law, 

Stockholm. 



R. L. F. Kruse, 
fn^tneer, 
Stockholm. 



M. Laserson, 
Hotel Continental, 

Stockholm. 



The Dictatorship of Organization in Soviet Russia 

By Dr. Alfons Goldschhidt 

[Our readers are by tfiis time well acquainted with the style and method of Dr. Goldschmidt, 
but we must tvam them that in this article lie makes use of a philosophical distinction that is new 
at least to the editor of Soviet Russu. It is his application of the term "mechanical" to acts of will, 
and of the term "organic" to tlte processes of evolution, to which we refer. Otfterwise tlie reader 
will have no difficulty with tfie article.} 



'1^17'HAT is the dictatorship of the proletariat? 
* * Is it an arbitrary brutality, is it an inorganic 
eruption, is it mere presumptuousness? It is not 
an arbitrary brutality, not an inorganic eruption, 
not a presumptuousness. To be sure, it is not de- 
mocracy in the quantitative sense. If it were de- 
mocracy in the quantitative sense it would not be a 
dictatorship. 

Why does Marx demand a dictatorship of the 
proletariat? If this dictatorship is to have any 
meaning at all, any meaning in the Marxist sense, 
he must have demanded it for evolutionary rea- 
sons. We must distinguish clearly betwen economic 
evolution and political Evolution, between organic 
and mechanical evolution. The main point with 
Marx is economic evolution; political evolution is 
a secondary matter. When the economic develop- 
ment demands a transformation, insists on a trans- 
formation, the dictatorship of the proletariat can 
no longer hesitate, it must come. This is the sense 
of Marx's entire system. Whether a few hundred 
thousand people more or less have understood this 
necessity of transformation is not altogether a mat- 
ter of indifference, but it is certainly a matter of 
secondary importance when faced with the force 
of evolution. If those who are called upon to 
facilitate the pressure of evolution, fail to recognize 
and make use of the proper moments of transforma- 

'Uwifcriikt, BcrUa I. 



tion, in other words, fail to erect the dictatorship of 
the proletariat at such a moment, they have then 
failed in the execution of their mission. In other 
words, they have acted as enemies in the course of 
evolution, they have acted as coimter-revolutionists. 
The coimter-revolutionary action in this case means 
prolonging and exacerbating the economic crisis. 
The transition to quantitative democracy, which 
then to be sure will mean also a qualitative demo- 
cracy, will take place during the dictatorship of the 
proletariat imless it has been already accomplished 
earlier. For this democracy is precisely the elimi- 
nation of classes, which cannot possibly be realized 
at the very moment of seizing power. Anyone set- 
ting up such an assertion would be truly childish. 
It is impossible to force the economic development 
into the brains of all. Evolution does not concern 
itself with brains; it aasiunes catastrophic forms 
regardless of whether the millions have already ac- 
quired the consciousness of transformation. There- 
fore the dictatorship of the proletariat, like any 
dictatorship, will at first be a minority dictator- 
ship. If we should wait until evolution has set 
aside the necessity of dictatorship, we should be 
surrendering all criticism and would be denying 
all mechanical influence on evolution in favor of a 
blind automatism. No sensible man will believe 
that this transformation can be accomplished auto- 
matically; Marx did not believe it either; for in 
his most precise sentences on expropriation he de- 
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mauds the transfer of power. But a seizure of 
power is not an automatic falling into power. It 
is actually seizure — a plain dictatorial act 

The point simply is to feel the course of evolu- 
tion and this is not a matter of statistical calcula- 
tion. It is a matter of feeling. It is in a way a 
matter of intuition, and it is entirely of secondary 
importance whether the development has already 
attained the degree of maturity outlined by theory, 
or not. For the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
critical treatment of the problem, the seizure of 
power and the retention of power, mean an accel- 
erated maturing of the process. This is shown in 
all clearness by the course of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 

We have seen: the Russian economy had become 
an economy of catastrophe before the Bolsheviki 
seized the power. What does this mean? It means 
that economy is crying out aloud, is demanding 
eagerly that the crisis be overcome, or that the 
administration be changed. It means an elementary 
urge for a continuation and radicalization of the 
organization created by private capital, which pri- 
vate capital is no longer able to manipulate. The 
organization needed new masters, masters who 
would abolish dilettantism in organization, abolish 
the opposition between organization and content, 
in other words, carry out ruthlessly the expropria- 
tion of the means of production, in the interest of 
salvaging the national economy. We have seen pri- 
vate property, corroding and disintegrating more 
and more, yield place to the organization that had 
ben created by force of its own inabilities and fail- 
ings. It no longer felt at home under this organi- 
zation; this organization was opposed to its nature. 
The organization had to come, even under the stage 
of private economy, because private economy could 
no longer adjust the crises which were the result 
of its own operations, in such a way as to solve 
the problem of risks in a stable sense. The war was 
the final crisis, the severest crisis, and the war 
economy was nothing more than an attenuation, a 
transfer of the forms that had already been created 
for individual branches of economy, to the totality 
in the economic life. It now transpired that pri- 
vate economy was not in a position to conduct the 
national economy, since private economy existed 
on a basis of income, and as the income possibili- 
ties, the capitalist income possibilities, contradicted 
the principles of national economy. 

It was necessary for a power to be created swiftly 
which would expand the beginnings of the nation- 
wide economic organization in a radical manner, 
simultaneously eliminating its opponent, private 
economy. The war economy organization was the 
expression of the financial crisis in a yet sharper, 
more general form, than were even the trusts, syn- 
dicates, cartels, etc. There also had already been 
an attempt to adjust the risk, to restrict its fluctu- 
ations, to secure the income-like steadiness of fin- 
ancial profit by means of monopolization. The war 
exploited financial economy with ruthless inten- 
siveness, so that finance had to seek refuge in 
other more comprehensive organizations. But it 



did not make use of these organizations for pur- 
poses of production. It rather abused them for 
purposes of finance, and thus continued progress- 
ively shapening the financial crisis. The more ex- 
tensive the war economy organizations became, the 
more extensively were they abused. They were the 
milch cow for finance. The financial burden of pro- 
duction thus became a mightier one, while produc- 
tion itself receded more and more. The opposition 
between finance and production became so catas- 
trophic, the inability of financial economy to adapt 
its organization to purposes of production became 
so manifest that something had unquestionably to 
be done. The course of a planful economy wa« 
already to be recognized in, capitalistic organiza- 
tions. It now became swifter in its acceleration; 
finance, becoming more and more a burden, in- 
creased its efiforts to attach itself to the general 
plan. The organization had to shake off the fin- 
ancial economy. This is the point, the economic 
point of the November Revolution, of the Soviet 
Russian Revolution, and this also will be the point 
of the European Soviet revolution. It matters noth- 
ing whether the quantitative populations desire the 
seizure of power or not. If it shall transpire that 
financial economy no longer can control the or- 
ganization, or even, as is now the case in Germany, 
desires to relinquish its organization without di- 
minishing its own importance, without lessening 
its own weight, nothing will remain but to erect a 
power for a planful execution, for a planful exten- 
sion, for a planful salvaging of the organization. 

But in this way the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat reveals itself, aside from other essential pe- 
culiarities, as a dictatorship of organization. Or- 
ganization demands that it be rescued and expanded, 
and there is no power that can afford to resist this 
demand. Organization cannot in the interest of 
economy permit itself to be turned out and dis- 
organized, to be further vitiated, and economy can- 
not tolerate being shoved out of the organization. 

And this is the secret of the Soviet Russian power. 
Why could this power not be eliminated by the 
quantitative persons who oppose the dictatorship, 
allegedly for reasons of democracy? It could not 
be eliminated because it was a natural necessity, 
because it was that organizing will for which eco- 
nomy and the entire endangered organization itself 
were literally crying out. 

Therefore, after many confusing incidents and 
resistances, the dictatorship was accepted not only 
by the entire proletariat of Russia, but finally also 
by the bourgeoisie. The purpose of this book is 
to show the almost automatic progress of organiza- 
tion, and to make possible a grasp of the seizure 
of organizing power, on the basis of the preceding 
disorganization. 

From the moment when the first clear decrees 
of organization of the Soviet Government were pub- 
lished, millions of those who formerly had re- 
mained blind to the dangers and necessities saw 
that here was a demand of evolution being realized. 
All resistance, or at least the most important re- 
sistance was broken. This breaking up of resist- 
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ance was not so much the act of the terror as the 
result of necessity. For a great nation, a nation of 
one hundred and fifty million people, will not 
tolerate an inorganic power. It will shake it o£f. 
There is no power on earth that could maintain 
such a force if it were inorganic. Just as a people 
without arms will create arms for itself against an 
intolerable military dictator, so a people will arm 
itself against an intolerable economic dictator, who 
in its eyes has no justification for holding the dic- 
tatorship. 

You may take what stand you like with regard 
to the Soviet form of dictatorship, but you cannot 
deny that the seizure of power itself was a neces- 
sity unless the country was to break down. 

Once the power was seized the organization had 
to be carried out. Those in power could no longer 
withhold themselves from the authority of organi- 
zation. The dictatorship was therefore not a me- 
chanical process carried out by a few, but a forced 
situation, a necessary pressure, a corollary to or- 
ganization. 

To be sure we recognize the necessity of organi- 
zation, even to the point of the severest centralism, 
as a self-evident thing. We saw how this centralism 
was prepared even before the seizure of power, how 
the proletariat penetrated into the centers of the or- 
ganization of power, how it strove up from b^Iow, 
from the factories, to central organizations. But 
this Centralism became the nexal point, the strong- 
hold of the dictatorship. We have seen how every- 
where in the country economic Soviets were formed, 
without instructions, simply out of the necessity 
of the case, simply out of the pressure toward the 
Centrals. 

This dictatorship of organization consequently 
led to an almost perfect encompassing and conduct 
of industry. 

At first it led to a unification and tightening 
of organization, to a drawing together of the admin- 
istrative powers, to a united direction of these pow- 
ers, to a possibility of supervision, which contrasted 
sharply with the impossibility of supervision under 
private economic organization and signified an 
overcoming of this destructive lack of the possi- 
bility of supervision. 

By means of the dictatorship of organization it 
has been possible, owing to the dictatorial consist- 
ency of organization, to create that production 
budget which is the basis and the sine qua non of 
a planful Socialist economy. The elimination of 
disturbing intermediary authorities, of attenuating 
intermediary authorities, the progressive trustifi- 
cation, the hierarchy of administrative organs in 
progressive centralization down to the Centers, the 
centralist evolution of workers control, of the trade 
unions, of the industrial unions, all this is a dic- 
tatorship of organization. But it is a dictatorship 
of organization demanded by the course of events. 

The solution of the problem is this: organization 
has its own pressure, its own force of gravity. It 
becomes something inevitable, it expands, contracts, 
destroys, opens up, because it has a force, a rudi- 
mentary force, within it. Or is it possible to think 



that a few hundred thousand persons could create 
this apparatus? The apparatus creates itself be- 
cause rationing has become inevitable, and ration- 
ing in its turn is the means for the control of pro- 
duction and the control of the country. 

The main requirement was: expropriation of 
the means of production. The expropriation of the 
means of production could and can be realized only 
by a centralization, by a tightening of the organi- 
zation, by the creation of a supervising possibility, 
which will finally reveal even the ultimate stocks, 
the last resources in labor power. 

Thus, for example, the origin of the production 
budget out of many individual budgets is rather 
a process of organization than one of mechanism. 
Rather a process from below than from above. 
From month to month the production budget be- 
came more specific and clear, its manipulation be- 
came easier because budgetization so to say, came 
of itself, because it was no longer necessary to 
have a mechanical dictatorship, because organiza- 
tion from out of itself developed the powers for 
perfecting the budget. 

Of course even this is not an automatic process. 
The dictatorship of organization is also a conscious- 
ly conducted dictatorship, a consciously exploited 
dictatorship. By means of instructions, by means 
of disciplining, by intervention of revolutionary 
elements of production in the factories, in the lower 
and upper Centrals of the economic administration, 
by combating sabotage, by stopping the former 
sources of money, by all this means the dictatorship 
of organization was conducted and rendered easier. 
But we must always consider the internal power of 
organization, which becomes so much more weighty, 
so much greater, the more the organization ad- 
vances, until finally the total organization, the per- 
fected nation-wide organization will completely eli- 
minate the dictatorship organization, after the 
adaptation of all forces to this organization has 
been completed. To be sure, there is still a long 
way ahead to that goal. For the remnants of pri- 
vate economy, the remnants of an aversion to or- 
ganization, still persist. They will as yet not adapt 
themselves. There still are usurers and speculation 
in Russia, so that even the Soviet institutions, the 
economic institutions, are often obliged to compound 
with the usurers and speculators, so that often cir- 
culation of conmiodities from organization to or- 
ganization is not achieved. We have seen that the 
Russian peasantry can by no means be fully organ- 
ized into a whole, that therefore a money eco- 
nomy is still going on, and that industry also is suf- 
fering under the attacks of money economy. We have 
seen that the ideal of Socialist economy, the traffic 
in commodities without the use of cash, the produc- 
tion of goods directly for the consumption of the 
workers, has not yet been attained. But we have 
also noticed that this dictatorship of reorganization, 
this absorption by organization, is abolishing the 
currency system. This process is being accelerated 
by a system of withdrawal. To this end a chain 
of small state banks is to be established, in order 
to accustom the population to exchange of goods 
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without the uae of money. Thus the population, 
including the peasants, are being drawn into the 
organization by means of increased government con- 
trol, through the establishment of workers' and 
peasants' supervision, through periodical education- 
al meetings of industrial workers and peasants, 
through a determined campaign of disseminating 
technical knowledge, and many other means of a 
like character. In this way the existing framework, 
the existing outline, will finally be filled in and 
become a living and functioning system. It is to 
be remembered, however, that this framework can 
never again be removed, since it is a result of the 
dictatorship of organization, and since the dicta- 
torship of organization grows more powerful every 
day through the continual growth and extension of 
the organization. In the end the whole population 
will be supplied by government warehouses, and 
Contraband goods as well as back-doot trade will 
disappear entirely. This time will come. It will come, 
just as the actual abolition of private banking has 
come; as it has become possible to centralize the 
financial organization of the country; as taxes have 
become superfluous; as the disrupted industries 
have been reorganized, etc. There are many more 
ways of bringing the population within the influ- 
ence of the organization, i.e., of perfecting the sys- 
tem of distribution and allottment of supplies, 
down to the actual consumption, down to the indi- 
vidual household. Among other means, there is the 
organization of foreign trade, which really amounts 
to the government taking over the control of sup- 
plies, and which step is already being prepared for 
in the systematic gathering up of existing foreign 
exchange and the establishment of foreign credit 
controlled and directed by the central organization. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that sabotage 
has practically been broken up. The kind of sabo- 
tage now in existence is sabotage from sheer neces- 
sity rather than an obstreperous sabotage. This 
fact allows of an entirely different control of labor, 
of a much more rational apportionment of labor 
throughout the entire coimtry. Under these condi- 
tions the work of education, of dissemination of 
knowledge, can be made incomparably more effect- 
ive, and of incalculable value. 

When Russia shall be free from the threat of 
war we shall see what power, what inherent power, 
what dictatorial power lies in organization. There 
are people in Russia who regard demobilization as 
a crisis for the organization. But the power of the 
organization, the dictatorship of the organization is 
already apparent in the very fact that demobiliza- 
tion is taking place according to the laws of the ex- 
isting organization, that the fighting army is being 
transformed into an industrial army in accordance 
with existing laws, according to present require- 
ments and necessities. It is possible that the end 
of the war will bring with it a tendency to relax; 
but this slackening of energy will, in my estimation, 
soon be overcome by the dictatorship of the organ- 
ization. For the people must live, and they can 
iiever again live without the existing organization 
which has been created. 



One might quote examples without end. There 
is, for instance, the control of the fuel supply, 
which, to a certain degree, is also a solution of tb* 
transportation difficulties. 

At the b^inning of 1918, Russia was cut off 
from all sources of fuel simply, from Baku, from 
the Donets Basin, from the Urals. The dictatorship 
of organization took a hand immediately. It was 
impossible to build up a Socialist system, to con- 
tinue the organization without control, without a 
solution of the fuel problem. That was a question 
of life and death for organization. Organization 
itself depended upon the solution of that question. 
We know this from our own fuel famine during 
the war. In Russia, however, in Bolshevist Rus- 
sia, the fuel control was much more powerful, more 
farsighted, more forcible, than our wartime control. 

The work of establishing control, the transfer 
from coal to wood and peat, to the use of shale 
fuel, began at once. It might almost be said, that 
out of sheer necessity of organization new fuel 
materials were found not far from Petrograd, and 
on the Volga. They started to rebuild engine boil- 
ers and boilers in industrial plants for the use of 
wood as fuel. A strict control of the use of fuel 
was established. There were no fuel reserves. The 
winter of 1918, the entire year 1919, was a period 
of fuel shortage, of intense suffering from the cold, 
of industrial and transportation breakdown. But 
the organization continued its pressure, the eco- 
nomic plan continued its demands, and at last it 
was possible to accomplish the following: A gen- 
eral committee for fuel supply was formed as a 
part of the Supreme Council of National Economy, 
with sub-divisions for naphtha, coal, etc. It was 
from the very beginning a pretty tiseful organiza- 
tion. Already it was possible to control consiunp- 
tion to some extent. Drastic decrees were issued, 
according to which, for instance, every industrial 
enterprise was compelled to turn over to the rail- 
roads 50 per cent of its fuel supply. Necessity de- 
manded this. There ensued a gigantic confusion, 
the central fuel stations were being deluged with 
complaints. But a successful fuel control was es- 
tablished. The fuel budget for 1919 to June, 1920, 
was able to show a reserve of fourteen million 
cubic fathoms of firewood (one cubic fathom equals 
250 poods). This gigantic amount was to be cut. 
Whoever is acquainted with the lumbering method 
of Russia in regard to wood clearing knows what 
this meant. At the end of May, 1920, ten million 
cubic fathoms had been cut. In this way Russia 
solved its most pressing problems. 

The entire industrial field was divided into three 
categories: important factories with their own fuel 
supply; important plants without fuel; and fac- 
tories of minor consequence which might be closed 
for the time being. 

The plan succeeded. Not everywhere, to be sure, 
as for instance, in Moscow and in Petrograd, but 
it was a success on the whole. It would have suc- 
ceeded in Moscow and in Petrograd as well, if the 
supply organizations there had not been molested 
by the counter-revolutionary armies. 
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This organized plan resulted in combining the 
fuel problem and the railroad problem under one 
head. It became necessary to find out how many 
locomotives and freight cars would be needed for 
the transportation of fuel, how much and what kind 
of fuel was needed for the locomotives. The result 
of this was the cooperation of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy and the Commissariat for 
Railways. Thus a higher degree of centralization 
had been accomplished through the need of organ- 
ization, through the dictatorship of necessity. The 
result of this was favorable, necessarily favorable, 
for systematization had gained thereby to some 
extent. Today the distribution machinery is already 
of practical use. It grows better every day. Since 
the liberation of the Urals and Baku new sources 
of fuel have already been made available. The 
railways in Siberia are already beginning to oper- 
ate on schedule. The Ural trains have already 
ceased to be the uncertainties they have been up 
to now. The southern lines are speedily being 
converted to the use of coal. The coal-burning loco- 
motives ran as far as Moscow in May of this year. 
The naphtha transportation, the cotton transporta- 
tion from Turkestan, the transportation of supplies 
has already become less difficult than theretofore. 
Fuel branches, branches of the Moscow Central 
Committee are being established throughout the 
country, at Kharkov, Yekaterinburg, Siberia, etc. 
Already the locomotives of the Volga trains are 
burning naphtha. 

All of this is still difficult, frail, defective and 
peacemeal. But the dictatorship of organization 
is already demonstrating its power for bringing 
order into chaos, its positive power. It demands 
order. It has b^un, and must continue. Every- 
thing must be brought under its influence. It is a 
slow process, I know it very well. There will be 
difficulties, disappointments, and helplessness. There 
will be many emergency measures. But organiza- 
tion is the first step in saving the production of 
the coimtry, the first step in the building up of 
production, of the new, great Socialist production; 
in spite of all obstacles, in spite of misery, hunger 
and cold, in spite of the daily losses through imder- 
nourishment. Organization means production. 



THE GRAIN DELIVERIES 

During the first ten days of November, the de- 
livery of grain was going on with the same inten- 
sity as during the preceding period of the current 
food campaign. 

The following table shows the grain deliveries 
in the various provinces. 

In this table are shown: (1) The figures of the 
levy; (2) the total amoimt of the deliveries up 
to November 11, since the beginning of the cam- 
paign, and the storing during the ten days of No- 
vencier (the latter is given in brackets following 
the figures of the total amoimt) ; (3) The per- 
centage of the levy, which was carried out up to 
November 11. We preserve also the division of the 



provinces into "shock" provinces, ordinary produc- 
ing and consuming. 

1. "Shock" Provinces . (Levy Over 10,000,000 
Poods) 

P*rC*nt 
*ftht 
DeKvtry up «« Ln^, ear- 
Tht Ltvy Novtmbir 1 1 ntd tut 

1. CheUabinak 17.000,000 2,086,000 ( 809,000) 12.3 

2. Ufa 16,800,000 4,388,000 (1,140,000) 26.1 

3. Saratov 14,500,000 3,184.000 ( 919,000) 22.0 

4. Samara 14,010,000 4,24S,000 (1,118,000) 30.3 

5. Tartar Republic. 11,990,000 5,721,000 (1,155,000) 48.1 

6. Tambov 11,500,000 3,206,000 ( 580,000) 27.9 

7. Viatka (op to 

Nov. 6) 10,750,000 4,915,000 ( 698,000) 45.7 

8. Yekaterinburg ... 10,000,000 3,229,000 (1,698,000) 32.3 

106,550,000 30,974,000 (8,117,000) 29.1 

II. Ordinary Producing Provinces, (Levy less 
than 10,000,000 Poods) 

1. Simbirsk 8,500,000 3.908,000 (1,391,000) 46.0 

2. Pokrovsk 7,000,000 516,000 ( 148.000) 7.4 

3. Voronezh 6.500,000 664,000 ( 172,000) 10.2 

4. Knrsk 6.300,000 500,000 ( 106,000) 9.S 

5. Germiin Comm... 6,300,000 401,000 ( 99,000) 6.7 

6. Orel 5,500,000 2,856,000 ( 824,000) S1.9 

7. Orenburg 5,000,000 778.000 ( 156.000) 15.6 

8. Riazan 3,900,000 741.000 ( 93,000) 19.0 

9. Tula 3,650.000 3,410,000 { 509,000) 93.4 

10. Penta 3.500,000 2,674,000 ( 363,000) 76.4 

11. Perm 3,300,000 2,289,000 ( 289,000) 69.4 

12. Bashkiria 3,000,000 938,000 ( 202,000) 31.3 

13. Tshuvash Com... 1,500,000 1,205,000 ( 216,000) 80.3 

14. Tsaritsin 1,500,000 66,000 ( 3,000) 4.4 

15. Uralsk 549,000 ( 2,000) — 

65,150,000 21,597,000 (3,182,000) 33.1 

III. The Consuming 

Province 22,500,000 7,930,000 (1,069,000) 3S.2 

IV. Siberia 110,000,000 18.325,000 (1,063,000) 16.6 

V.Caucasus 120,000,000 21,319.000 17.8 

The total for all Rus- 
sia, except Azerbaijan 424.200,000 100,963,000(16,537,000) 23.8 

The significance of the total figure of the delivery 
may be fully comprehended, if we consider, that 
two years ago the total amount delivered was 
107,000,000 poods, and last year, 207,000,000 
poods. Before the middle of November, we stored 
about as much as in the whole year before the last 
and about a half of last year. And this was ac> 
complished during two months and a half. 

It is most probable that we have already on hand 
about 130,000,000 to 140,000,000 poods of de^ 
livered grain, which amounts to about one-third of 
the whole levy. 

The delivery during the first ten days of Novem- 
ber was also satisfactory. It amounted to 16,537,000 
poods as against 7,000,000 in the last year. Of 
these, more than 11,000,000 poods were stored with- 
in the limits of old Soviet Russia. 



Bound Volumes 
of Soviet Russia 

VOLUME THREE {July to December, 1920, in- 
clusive), durably bound in cloth, stamped in gold, 
with title page and index, 652 pages of text and 
Uiutrations, including many maps and sixteen full 
pages of half-tone plates, is now ready for delivery. 
Price five dollars, postp<dd. 
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This magazine endeavors to present its readers 
with the most recent available information concerning 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in the 
form of official documents and authoritative articles. 
The editor does not assume responsibility for opinions 
expressed in signed articles. Manuscripts are re- 
ceived only at the risk of the sender. 



THE American press was rather harsh on the 
Rumanians when after the downfall of the 
Soviet regime in Hungary (August, 1919) their 
troops entered Budapest, murdering inofifensive civi- 
lians, and plundering and pillaging as if they were 
the hirelings of William the War Lord and not 
the subjects of his cousin Ferdinand Hohenzollem, 
the "democratic" ruler of that gallant "Latin" na- 
tion that was fighting for "self-determination". A 
careful investigation of Rumanian history and even 
philology affords ample proof that those deplorable 
happenings were in no wise an outgrowth of the 
predatory appetites shown in every war by the hap- 
py winner. They were purely and solely caused 
by a — linguistic misunderstanding. 

It is well known that the territory now inhabited 
by the Rumanians was in ancient times the Roman 
province of Dacia. The Dacians disappeared with- 
out leaving a trace, and were probably completely 
absorbed by the Latin-speaking Roman colonists 
whose antecedents were in many cases similar to 
those of the first Australian settlers and to those 
American pioneers who came on the imnamed ships 
that followed the "Mayflower". During the great 
migrations, and for many centuries later, Slavic, 
Turkish and other foreign hordes penetrated the 
country, leaving as a permanent trace of their 
sojourn a great part of their dictionary. Slavic 
words abound in the Rumanian language, besides 
the original Latin vocabulary, just as French, in 
other words, Latin words abound in the English 
language by the side of the original Saxon stock. 
Now, it is a fact that an adopted word in the course 
of time takes on a meaning somewhat different from 
the one it had in the language from which it came. 
A classical example of this kind is the word rasboj 
(of Slavic origin), which in Rumanian means 
"war". In the Slavic languages, however, i.e., in the 
languages of its origin, the word means "highway 
robbery". The chivalrous commanders of the glor- 
ious Rumanian army in the heat of their anti-Bol- 
shevist and anti-Himgarian excitement probably for- 
got that there is now a difference of usage between 
the Slavic and the Rumanian meanings of the word 
rasboj. Or were they really so cynical or so — 
sophisticated — as to think that there is no difference 
whatsoever? 



This Himgarian episode from the heyday of Ru- 
mania's national glory has been long forgotten, and 
the American press is once more bewailing the dis- 
tress of that outpost of Latin civilization whose 
gold reserve, kept during the war in Moscow, has 
been "stolen by the Soviet Government" and whose 
national security is allegedly "menaced by a con- 
centration of Red Armies on the Dniester." 

This "stolen Rumanian gold" is one of the stock 
arguments put forward by the daily press whenever 
the question of the resumption of commercial rela- 
tions with Russia looms up. True, this gold was 
only "stolen" after Rumania had "seized" a consid- 
erable portion of Russian territory, i.e., the rich 
province of Bessarabia; true, Rumania has now 
been holding and squeezing this province for more 
than three years, refusing indignantly even to ne- 
gotiate on the Bessarabian question, which accord- 
ing to her is already "settled"; true, that by her 
help to Kaledin, Denikin and other "White" gen- 
erals she inflicted enormous economic losses on 
the Russian people, far outweighing the amount of 
the retained gold — but all these "trifles" are easily 
and gladly forgotten by the enemies of Soviet Rus- 
sia, for whom the Bessarabian question no longer 
exists, as that territory was officially "awarded" to 
Rumania by the Allies — quite in keeping with the 
same principles of "democratic self-determination" 
according to which the Germany of Brest-Litovsk 
awarded a very important part of the Caucasus to 
Turkey. But the award of Brest-Litovsk was in 
force for a very short time only . . . 



T NCLUDED in a table showing the imports of gold 
into Great Britain for the calendar year 1920, 
published in The New York Times, January 27, was 
an item which read, without other explanation, as 
follows: "Russia . . . 1,965,095 pounds sterling." 
That was all. Nearly two million pounds sterling 
of gold imported from Russia into Great Britain 
in the year 1920. What gold, or from what "Rus- 
sia", the table does not tell. This is a tantalizing 
omission. Was this "Bolshevik" gold, tainted and 
stained with the blood and sweat of the Revolution ; 
or was it Kolchak gold, or Denikin gold, or Wran- 
gel gold, or what? Did the importer have to file 
an affidavit of innocence and total purity, as is the 
requirement in this country, when he brought this 
gold to the mint? We have not the facilities for 
securing the answers to these questions. But we 
imagine that there are many American business men 
who will be interested in pursuing the subject fur- 
ther. 

Many such odd little items as this, often enlight- 
ening and sometimes merely thought provoking, 
turn up in other comers of the financial pages and 
in special reports of various kinds. In the daily 
"Conunerce Reports", for instance, published by 
the United States Department of Commerce. We 
were turning over an old stack of these the 
other day and came across the following, tmder the 
heading "Assistance for British Trading with 
Russia". 
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"According to cable advices, arrangements 

are being made by the British Chamber of 

Commerce at Constantinople to assist British 

merchants to trade with Russia in cooperation 

with the British Army organization occupying 

that region, many of whom were experienced 

in business." {Commerce Reports, V. S. Dept., 

December 11, 1919.) 

We remember the announcement which appeared 

shortly after the armistice that henceforth British 

commercial travellers were to be encouraged to 

embark on every British warship sailing for foreign 

ports. Some wag remarked at the time that trade, 

DC longer content with "following the flag", would 

now sail forth under its very folds. The complete 

picture is presented in the brief note which we have 

reprinted above. The salesman-officer dashes into 

battle, sword in one hand and order book in the 

other, prepared to pursuade friend and foe, alike, 

to sign on the dotted line. 

We understand more clearly now a somewhat 
sententious remark in the recent annual report of 
the British Overseas Bank, to the effect that "we 
have taken various steps to prepare ourselves to 
plar our part in any ultimate development of the 
vast possibilities which Russia contains." England 

expects, etc. 

• • • 

nPHE question of peace or war on the borders 
'*' of Russia continues to engage the general inter 
est. Out of a mass of flying rumors and plain 
falsehoods, it is well to gather a few outstanding 
items of significance. 

In his letter to the President of the National Civic 
Federation, dated January 8, the Acting Secretary 
of State wrote: "Russia today is in a condition of 
distress, and there is grave danger on all her fron- 
tiers of aggression, either directly by foreign States, 
or indirectly through the control of these border 
states." There could not be a more frank state- 
ment than this. Certain powers are planning ag- 
gression against Soviet Russia. The American Gov- 
ernment knows of these plans. This subject was 
the burden of the note of January 18, in which Mr. 
Davis transmitted certain views of the President of 
the United States to the President of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. "It is obvious to all, ' 
wrote Mr. Davis on behalf of the President, "that 
these small struggling border states will not attack 
great Russia unless encouraged by promises of sup- 
port from the stronger powers." The President 
therefore asked the great powers to engage "not to 
take advantage of Russia's stricken condition and 
not to violate the territorial integrity of Russia, nor 
to undertake themselves any further invasions of 
Russia, nor to tolerate such invasions by others." 
There has been no official response to President Wil- 
son's request that the great powers promise not to 
attack Soviet Russia. The correspondent of The 
New York Times, however, remarks that this mes- 
sage was received in Paris "perhaps more coldly 
than any other communication he has ever cabled 
across the Atlantic." 

Responsible officials of at least two of the border 



states have recently thought it important to deny 
rumors of allied mobilizations of the Russian 
Soviet Army. Prince Lubomirski, Polish Minister 
to the United States, emphatically denies any ag- 
gressive intentions on the part of Poland against 
Soviet Russia and, with equal emphasis, declares 
his belief in the peaceful intentions of Soviet Rus- 
sia. "Poland intends to keep the peace and will 
suffer no attacks to be launched against Russia from 
her territory . . . Nor do we expect the Soviets to 
attack either this winter or next spring. Why should 
they? . . . The Soviet leaders are not stupid men" 
{New York Times, January 23). Similarly the 
former Rumanian Minister to London disclaims any 
fear of attack from Soviet Russia. "He declared 
there now were only 45,000 Bolshevik troops along 
the Dniester, and Rumania, which at present has a 
large and powerful army, does not fear them." 
{New York Times, January 25.) Out of Soviet 
Russia, itself, comes the vigorous statement of the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs in his recent cable- 
gram to the Representative in the United States: 
"Emphatically deny rumors in American press al- 
leging Russian mobilization against Poland, Ruma- 
nia or any other coimtry. We want peace and a 
chance'to work." 

According to President Wilson and the Depart- 
ment of State, the danger comes from aggressive 
plans of foreign powers against Soviet Russia. But 
the current propaganda is all concerned with al- 
leged mobilizations and hostile plans of the Soviet 
Government. (Polish and Rumanian officials both 
disclaim belief in any such plans. Chicherin em- 
phatically denies them. Whence, then, come the 
rumors? Prince Lubomirski attributes them to 
German military propaganda. General Hoffmann 
does his best to bear him out. The search, how- 
ever, may be carried further than that. 

On January 4 The Manchester Guardian printed 
a characteristic Reuter dispatch from Paris, telling 
of reports received there from Bucharest, via Vien- 
na, alleging Soviet mobilizations on the Dniester 
front. The Reuter correspondent added, however, 
that inquiries at the Rumanian Legation in Paris 
failed to obtain any confirmation of this report. On 
the same day The Manchester Guardian published 
the following dispatch from its correspondent at 
Reval : 

"The Lettish Secret Police at Riga have arrested persons 
alleged to have been employed by or receiving money from 
French representatives and engaged in spreading rumors 
likely to lead to a new war. 

"These agents provocateurs, besides spreading rumors re- 
garding a Russian concentration against the Letts, went 
so far as to spread the report that fighting had already be- 
gun between Esthonia and Russia on the Pskov front. 

"Equally false rumors current in Moscow to the effect 
that the Esthonians are planning aggression may come from 
the same source." 

Whichever way events may turn, it is well to 
keep these facts on record and in memory. In the 
face of them, there can be no doubt where the re- 
sponsibility lies. It does not lie with the workers 
and peasants of Russia, who desire only "peace 
and a chance to work." 
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Problems of Organization of Labor 



Last Instalment: 



By Leon Trotsky 
Collegiums or Individuals to Run Industry? 



The Mensheviki also seek their salvation with 
another question that appears to them to o£fer an 
opportunity to again obtain the confidence of the 
working class. This is the question of the form of 
the management of the industrial enterprises, the 
question of collegium or individual management. 
We are told that the transfer of industries to in- 
dividual managers instead of collegiums is a crime 
against the working class and against the Socialist 
Revolution. It is remarkable that the chief advo- 
cates of the Socialist Revolution against the prin- 
ciples of individual management are the same Men- 
sheviki. who up to a short time ago were still of 
the opinion that even to mention the possibility of 
a Socialist Revolution was a hoax against history 
and a crime against the working class. 

They say the Socialist Revolution is being siimed 
against particularly — as was stated at our Party 
Convention, which came out in favor of an approxi- 
mation toward individual management — in the 
lower industrial centers and factories. But it would 
be the greatest possible mistake to consider this 
decision as injuring the self-activity of the working 
class. The stimulus to this activity of the workers 
cannot be defined or measured by the fact that 
there are three workers at the head of a certain en- 
terprise or only one, but by much more profound 
influences and phenomena. The construction of the 
economic organs, the active cooperation of the 
trade unions, the construction of all the Soviet or- 
gans by Soviet congresses, representing scores of 
millions of workers: the appointment of the ad- 
ministrated themselves to the administration or su- 
pervision over the administration, these things are 
the expression of the self-activity of the working 
class. This activity may from the standpoint of 
administrative technique be correct or incorrect, 
but it is not one that is forced upon the proletariat 
but one dictated by its own judgment and desire. 
It would therefore be a great error if the question 
of the rule of the proletariat should be confused 
with that of the workers' collegiums at the head 
of the industries. The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat finds its expression in the abolition of pri- 
vate property in the means of production, in the 
rule of the collective will of the workers over the 
whole Soviet mechanism, and by no means in the 
form of administration of the individual economic 
enterprises. 

At this point we must also refute another accusa- 
tion frequently made against the principle of per- 
sonal rule. Its opponents declare: "The Soviet 
militarizers desire here to transplant to the eco- 
nomic field the experiences they have gathered in 
the military field. In the army the personal rule 
may be good; in economy it is of no use." This 
objection is absolutely unwarranted. It is not true 
that we began in the army with the single com- 
mand; even to this date we have not completely in- 



troduced it. It is also untrue that we only b^aa 
to advocate the personal form in the administra- 
tion of economic enterprises, with the appointment 
of specialists, after we had obtained our military 
experiences. As a matter of fact, we proceeded in 
this question from the starting point of the purely 
Marxian conception of the revolutionary tasks and 
creative duties of the proletariat after its seizure 
of power. The necessity of a continuity of pre- 
viously acquired technical data and habits, the ne- 
cessity of engaging specialists, of utilizing them 
exclusively, so Uiat technology may not decline, but 
advance, all these were grasped and recognized 
not only since the beginning of the revolution, but 
even long before November, 1917. I believe that 
if the civil war had not impoverished our economic 
organs and deprived them of all the conscious ele- 
ments possessing initiative and independence, the 
method of personal administration would no doubt 
have been introduced in the field of economic ad- 
ministration, earlier and less painfully. 

Some comrades consider the apparatus of the 
economic administration to be first of all a train- 
ing. This is of course absolutely wrong. The 
task of the organization of administration is admin- 
istration. Anyone possessing the will and the abil- 
ity to acquire administrative skill should attend 
the school, the special school for instructors, should 
become an assistant, should be observant, gather 
experience; but he who is appointed as a member 
of a factory directing board will not enter the 
school but will enter a responsible administrative- 
economic position. But even if this problem is to 
be regarded from the limited and therefore not 
important standpoint of the "schoor*, I still say 
that under the personal principle the school will 
operate best. Even when a good worker is not 
being replaced by three who are less able, the ap- 
pointment of a collegium of even three more able 
ones to a responsible administrative office will de- 
prive them of the possibility of finding out what it 
is that they personally lack. Each one at a de- 
cisive moment will look to the others for support 
and when the thing goes wrong will shove the blame 
on to the others. 

The fact that this is not a question of principle 
is best indicated by the opponents of the individual 
management, who do not demand collegium man- 
agement for shops, mines, pits. They even de- 
clared, full of indignation, that only madmen could 
demand that a shop be conducted by from three 
to five persons: there should be but a single super- 
visor for the mine, and nothing else. And why? 
If the collegium administration is a "training", 
why do we not need a training at the lowest de- 
gree? Why should collegiums not be introduced 
into the shops also? If collegium management is 
not a sacred requirement for the shops, why should 
it be obligatory for industrial management? 
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Abramovich has said: As we have few special- 
ists — and, following Kautsky, the BolsheviJd are 
blamed for this paucity of specialists — we shall 
replace them by workers' coUegiums. This is ab- 
surd. No collegium consisting of persons who do 
not know the work in question can replace a single 
individual who knows this work. A collegium of 
jurists cannot replace a switchman. A collegium 
of patients cannot take the place of the physician. 
The very idea is a wrong one. Participation in a 
collegium will not provide an ignoramus with 
knowledge. It may simply serve to veil the ignor- 
ance of the ignoramus. If a person is placed in a 
responsible position, that person is not only visible 
to all others, but also to himself, and will clearly re- 
cognize what he knows and what he does not know. 
But there is nothing worse than to put a collegium 
of uninformed, badly equipped workers into a 
purely practical o£Bce requiring special abilities. 
The members of the collegium will find themselves 
in a condition of permanent embarrassment, of 
mutual dissatisfaction, and by their helplessness, 
their vagaries and their vacillation, will create con- 
fusion in the work. The working class is extremely 
interested in increasing its administrative ability, 
i.e., in learning, but this will be attained in the 
field of industrial administration by having the 
managers of the industries periodically report on 
their entire operation, and discuss the economic 
plan for a whole year, or for the current month, 
and all the workers who are seriously interested 
in industrial organization will be roistered by the 
managers of the enterprise or by special commis- 
sions in the necessary schools, closely associated 
with the practical work of the industry itself, and 
thereupon placed first in less responsible and later 
in more responsible posts. In this way we shall 
gain thousands of men and later tens of thousands. 
The question of a three-man collegium or of a five- 
man collegium does not interest the working class; 
it interests only the backward, weaker portion of 
the workers' bureaucracy of the Soviets, who are 
less fit for independent work. The advanced, con- 
scious and firm administrator will, of course, be 
eager to have the whole industry in his hands 
and to show to the satisfaction of himself and 
others that he knows how to run the thing. But a 
weaker administrator, one who cannot stand firmly 
on his feet, will gladly find a support in another, 
for when associated with others his own weakness 
will pass unobserved. There is a very dangerous 
element involved in this collegium business — an 
element of personal responsibility. If the worker 
is able, but inexperienced, he will need a leader; 
under his leadership he will learn, and tomorrow 
we can make him a leader of a small enterprise. 
In this manner he will advance. Put him into any 
old collegium, where the strength and weakness of 
each individual is more or less uncertain, and he 
will unquestionably lose his feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility. Our resolution speaks of a system- 
atic approximation to the principle of individual 
management, of course not by means of a stroke 
of the pen. A number of variations and combina- 



tions are here possible. If the worker should be 
able to do the job himself we can make him the 
manager of the enterprise and give him the spe- 
cialist as an assistant; where the specialist is more 
in order, we shall make him the head and give him 
an assistant — perhaps two or three assistants — from 
the workers themselves. And finally, where the 
collegium has proved its practical ability by actual 
fact, we shall retain the collegium. This is the 
only serious way of looking at the thing; only thus 
can we arrive at a proper organization of produc- 
tion. 

There also is a consideration of social and edu- 
cational nature that appears to me to be most im- 
portant in this connection. The leading layers in 
the working class are scattered very thin among 
us. These layers, accustomed to working in secret, 
who led the revolutionary struggle, who have been 
abroad, who both in prison and in exile have read 
much and acquired political experience and a wide 
horizon, are the most valued portion of the work- 
ing class. Next to them come the young revolu- 
tionists who put through our revolution of 1917. 
They are also a very valuable section of the work- 
ing class. Wherever you look upon the Soviet sys- 
tem, upon the trade unions, upon party work, upon 
the fronts of the civil war, always and everywhere 
these upper layers are the leading element. The 
most important work of governing on the part of 
the Soviet power in these two and one-half years 
has consisted in our conducting our manoeuvres by 
throwing the advanced layer of workers from one 
front to another. The less advanced layers of the 
working class, issuing from the depths of the peas- 
antry, are revolutionary, to be sure, but as yet some- 
what poor in initiative. 

The disease of our simple Russian is his herd in- 
stinct, his lack of personality, i.e., in what our 
reactionary narodniki sang praises for, what Tol- 
stoi characterized in the person of Platon Kara- 
tachev; the peasant loses his identity in his parish, 
he subordinates himself to the soil. It is perfectly 
clear that Socialist economy cannot be based upon 
Platon Karatachev, but upon that worker who is 
rich in initiative, with personal responsibility. This 
personal initiative must be developed in the worker. 
The personal principle among the bourgeoisie is 
selfish individualism, competition. The personal 
principle among the working class contradicts 
neither its solidarity nor its fraternal cooperation. 
Socialist solidarity cannot be built upon a lack 
of individuality, upon the herd instinct, and it is 
precisely this lack of individuality that is lurking 
behind the collegiiun. 

The working class has many powers, talents, 
abilities. It is ncessary that they become manifest, 
that they express themselves in the process of emu- 
lation. The personal principle in the administra- 
tive-technological field will contribute to this end. 
Therefore this principle is a higher and more fruit- 
ful one than the collegium principle. 
Conclusion of the Report 
Comrades, the arguments of the Menshevik speak- 
ers, particularly those of Abramovich, present 
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above all an appearance of absolute detachment 
from life and its tasks. The observer stands on 
the shore of a river across which he must swim 
and discusses the qualities of the water and the 
strength of the current. What he must do is swim 
across— that is all he needs to think about! Kaut- 
sky balances himself from one 1^ to the other. 
"We do not deny," he says, "the necessity of swim- 
ming across; but being realists we recognize dan- 
ger, not only one danger, but several dangers. The 
current is swift, there are rocks under the water, 
we are tired out, etc., etc. But if they should tell 
you that we deny the necessity of swimming across 
as such, their statement is incorrect — is certainly 
not correct. Twenty-three years ago we already 
did not deny the necessity of swimming over." 

Upon this the whole construction rests, from 
start to finish. First, say the Mensheviki, we do 
not deny the necessity of defence and have never 
denied it; consequently we do not reject the army. 
Very well; but where in all the world with the 
exception of small religious sects are there any 
people who reject all self-defence "in general?" In 
your papers you said and wrote: "Down with the 
civil war!" and that at a time when the White 
Guards were at our throats. Now, at the same time 
that you express a belated approval of our vic- 
torious defence, you turn your critical glances to- 
ward new tasks and continue instructing us. "In 
general we do not deny labor duty," you say, — 
"but without legal compulsion." But can you not 
see that in these words there is a tremendous con- 
tradiction? The conception of "duty" as such in- 
cludes an element of compulsion. A man is obliged, 
i.e., forced, to do something. If he does not do 
it, it is manifest that he will suffer a compulsion, 
a punishment. We here come upon the question: 
What sort of compulsion? Abramovich says: "Eco- 
nomic pressure — yes, but no legal compulsion." 
A representative of the union of metal workers, 
Comrade Rubtsov, has excellently indicated the dia- 
lectics of such a system. Already under capitalism, 
i.e., under a period of "free" labor, economic pres- 
sure cannot be separated from legal compulsion. 
How much more is this the case now! In my re- 
port I attempted to make clear that the training 
of the workers, on a new social basis, to new forms 
of labor, and the attainment of a higher labor pro- 
ductivity, is possible only by simultaneously apply- 
ing various methods. Economic interest, legal com- 
pulsion, the influence of an internally harmonious 
economic form, punishments, and in addition to all 
else, spiritual influence, agitation, propaganda, and 
finally, a general raising of the standard of culture 
— only by a combination of all these means can 
a high level of Socialist economy be attained. If 
even tmder capitalism economic interest is inevit- 
ably connected with legal compulsion, has behind 
it the physical forces of the state, then in the 
Soviet state, i.e., in the transition state to Social- 
ism, there cannot be any boundary line at all set 
up between economic and legal compulsion. In 
our country, all socially important enterprises are 
in the hands of the state. If we say to the lathe- 



worker, "Ivanov, you are imder obligation to work 
at present in the Sormovo Works, if you refuse, 
you will get no food rations," what would you 
call this: economic pressure or legal compulsion? 

You cannot enter another industry, for all the 
industries are in the hands of the state, which does 
not permit such a change. Economic pressure 
therefore shades into the pressure of national com- 
pulsion. 

Abramovich apparently wants us to use as a regu- 
lator of the distribution of labor power only a 
raise of wages, premiums, etc., in order to attract 
the necessary workers to the most important indus- 
tries. This evidently is his entire idea. But if the 
question is to be treated in this manner, every seri- 
ous worker in the trade union movement will un- 
derstand that WQ are dealing with pure Utopias. 
We cannot hope for any free influx of labor power 
from the market, for to secure this the state would 
have to have at its disposal great resources of food- 
stuffs, dwellings, transportation, i.e., precisely the 
very conditions whose creation is the task of the 
immediate future. 

Without being able to throw the masses of labor 
power from one place to another in a planful na- 
tional scheme, and in accordance with the demands 
of the economic organs, we shall accomplish noth- 
ing. Here the pressure of necessity strikes us with 
all its economic weight. I have read to you a 
telegram from Yekaterinburg, concerning the course 
of the work in the First Labor Army. TTie tele- 
gram says that more than 4,000 skilled workers 
have passed through the Urals Committee for labor 
duty. Where did they come from? Partly from 
the former Third Army. They were not allowed to 
remain at home but sent to their destination. From 
the army they were handed over to the Committee 
for Labor Duty, which divided them into categories 
and sent them to the industries. From the liberal 
standpoint this is a "violation of personal liberty." 
An overwhelming majority of the workers, how- 
ever, had no objection to proceeding to the labor 
front, just as they had formerly gone to the military 
front, for they understood that higher interests re- 
quired this transfer. Some went against their will. 
These we had to force to go. 

The state must — this of course is clear — ^put the 
best workers into the most favorable conditions of 
life by means of a system of premiums. But this 
not only does not preclude, but even presupposes 
that the state and the trade unions — without which 
the Soviet State cannot build up its industries — 
must obtain certain new claims upon the workers. 
The worker does not simply haggle with the Soviet 
state; — ^no, he is under obligations to the state, in 
every way subordinated to Uie state, because it is 
his state. 

"If you should simply tell us," says Abramovich, 
"that we are discussing a matter of trade union dis- 
cipline, there would of course be no reason at hand 
for breaking lances, but what has militarization 
to do with this?" To be sure, the matter is to a 
very large degree a question of discipline in the 
trade unions, but of discipline on the part of new, 
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productive trade unions. We live in a Soviet 
country, in which the working class rules; that is 
what our Kautskyans do not understand. When 
the Menshevik Ivanov stated that only rags and 
tatters of the trade unions remained, in my report, 
there was a grain of truth in his remark. Of the 
trade unions as he understands them, i.e., of the 
trade organizations of trade union type, very little 
to be sure remains, but the trade union — the pro- 
ductive organ of the working class — still has the 
most immense tasks under Soviet Russian condi- 
tions. What are these? Certainly not tasks of 
conflict with the state, in the interest of labor, but 
tasks of construction of Socialist economy, to be 
executed in cooperation with the state. Such a 
trade imion is an organization new in principle, 
differing not only from the trade unions but also 
from the revolutionary labor unions in bourgeois 
society, precisely as the dominion of the proletariat 
differs from that of the bourgeoisie. The produc- 
tive union of the ruling labor class has not the same 
tasks, the same discipline, as the fighting union of 
a class in slavery. In our country all workers are 
obliged to belong to the trade unions; the Men- 
sheviki are opposed to this order. This is quite 
understandable, since they are actually opposed to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The whole ques- 
tion in the long run amounts to that. The Kaut- 
skyans are opposed to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and therefore to all its consequences. _ Eco- 
nomic compulsion, as well as political compulsion, 
are only expressions of the authority of the dictator- 
ship of the working class in closely related fields. 
Of course Abramovich has pointed out very pro- 
foundly that there is to be no compulsion under So- 
cialism, that the principle of compulsion is contra- 
dictory to Socialism, that under Socialism, the feel- 
ing of duty, the habit of work, the productivity of 
labor, etc., etc., will operate. This is unquestionably 
true. But this irrefutable truth must be expanded, 
for the fact is that under Socialism the compulsory 
apparatus, the state will also not exist. It will be 
completely absorbed in the producing and consum- 
ing community, and yet the road to Socialism goes 
by way of an intensification of the state organiza- 
tion, and we are just now passing through this 
period; as a lamp when it is extinguished blazes 
up once before dying out, so the state, before it 
disappears assumes the form of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, i.e., of the most ruthless state, which 
embraces the lives of its citizens on every hand. 
This little episode, this short hour of history — 
the dictatorship of the state — Abramovich failed 
to notice, and both for himself and for the Men- 
shevism that he represents, he stumbled over it. 
No organization, excepting the army, has hitherto 
exercised such severe compulsion over men as has 
the national organization of the working class in 
this dificult period of transition. Precisely for this 
reason do we speak of the militarization of labor. 
It is the fate of the Mensheviki that they hobble 
on after the events and recognize those sections of 
the revolutionary program which have already lost 
their practical significance. Menshevism today — 



with many an if and but — ^no longer combats the 
justification of punitive measures against the White 
Guardists and deserters from the Red Army — ow- 
ing to its own sad experience with "democracy". 
Menshevism is obliged to recognize this necessity. 
Menshevism has apparently grasped — a day too late 
for the mails — that when you look eye to eye with 
counter-revolutionary bands, you cannot content 
yourself with phrases to the effect that the Red Ter- 
ror will not be necessay under Socialism. But in the 
economic field the Mensheviki are still trying to 
refer us — to our sons, and more particularly to our 
grandsons. But we are meanwhile faced with the 
task of reconstructing economy without delay, un- 
der the conditions of the wretched heritage of bour- 
geois society and of the not yet completed civil 
war. 

Menshevism," as well as Kautskyanism in gen- 
eral, is deeply submerged in democratic banalities 
and "Socialistic" abstractions. 

Again and again it appears that tasks of the 
transition period, i.e., of the proletarian revolution 
do not exist for Menshevism. Therefore the general 
unfitness of its criticisms, its references, plans and 
recipes. We are not concerned with what will take 
place in twenty or thirty years from now — of course 
everything will be much better then — ^but with how 
we are going to extricate ourselves out of the dis- 
organization today, how we shall now distribute 
labor power, how we shall now raise the produc- 
tivity of labor, how we are to proceed with the 
four thousand skilled workers whom we took out 
of the army in the Urals. Shall we simply turn 
them loose with the words: "Try to find something 
better, comrades." No, we could not act that way. 
We put them into military trains and sent them 
to the factories and works. 

"In what way," cries Abramovich, "does your 
Socialism differ from Egyptian slavery? Just in 
the same manner did the Pharaohs build their 
pyramids and force the masses to work." It is an 
inimitable analogy for a "Socialist". Again the 
same little bagatelle is neglected: the class nature 
of power! Abramovich sees no difference between 
the Egyptian regime and ours. He has forgotten 
that in Egypt there were Pharaohs, slave holders, 
and their slaves. It was not the Egyptian peasants, 
who decided through their Soviets to build the 
pyramids; there was a hierarchic caste system as 
their social order; the workers were forced to labor 
by the class that was hostile to them. In our 
country the compulsion is exercised by the work- 
ers and peasants in power in the name of the inter- 
ests of the working masses. That is a little point 
that Abramovich has overlooked. In the school of 
Socialism we learn that the entire social evolution 
is based on classes and on the struggle between 
classes, and that the whole course of life is de- 
termined by what class it is that is in power and 
what are the tasks for the sake of which it wields 
its policy. Abramovich does not understand this. 
Perhaps he knows the Old Testament very well. 
But Socialism is for him a book with seven seals. 

Proceeding along the road of the superficial 
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liberal analogies, which do not reckon with the class 
nature of states (Abramovich and the Mensheviki 
did this repeatedly in the old days) we might con- 
fuse the Red with the White Army. In both, mobili- 
zation took place; chiefly embracing the peasant 
masses. In both compulsion was exercised, and 
in both there are not a few officers who passed 
through the same school of Tsarism, the same guns, 
the same cartridges in both camps. What is the 
difference between them? There is a difference, 
and the difference finds its expression in the fate of 
Yudenich, Kolchak, and Denikin. With us, the 
peasants were mobilized by the workers; under 
Kolchak they were mobilizeid by White Guard of- 
ficers. Our army serried its ranks and soli- 
dified itself. The White Army crumbled into dust. 
There is a little difference between the Soviet re- 
gime and the rule of the Pharaohs, and it is not a 
mere accident that the Petersburg proletariat b^an 
their revolution by casting the Pharaohs down from 
the belfries of Petersburg.* 

One of the Menshevik speakers made an effort 
en passant to represent me as an advocate of mili- 
tarization in general. His indications resulted in 
the fact that I am advocating nothing more or less 
than German militarism. I am represented as hav- 
ing said that the German non-commissioned officer 
is a natural miracle and that everything he does is 
inimitable. What did I say in reality? Simply 
this: that militarism, which is the expression of all 
the features of social evolution in their most com- 
plete, most outspoken, and most emphatic form, 
is viewed from two sides; first from the political 
or social side — and here the matter depends en- 
tirely upon what class is in power, and second from 
the side of organization as a system of severe dis- 
tribution of duty, precise mutual relations, uncon- 
ditioned responsibility, plain obedience. The bour- 
geois system is an apparatus for bestial subjection 
of the workers; the Socialist army is a tool for the 
liberation and defence of the workers. But un- 
conditioned subordination of the part under the 
whole is a trait which is common to all armies. 
This rude internal rule is inseparable from military 
organizations. In war every gamble, every lack of 
conscience, even mere lack of punctuality not un- 
frequently results in enormous numbers of victims. 
Therefore the striving of the military organizations 
to attain the highest possible efficiency, die clearest 
formulation, precise relations, responsibility. Such 
"military" qualities are esteemed in all fields. It 
was in this sense that I said that every class esteems 
in its service those of its members who, their other 
qualities being equal, have passed through a mili- 
tary training. The German — let us say for instance 
— average "kulak"** who left the barracks as 
a non-commissioned officer was more valuable and 
precious for the German monarchy and remains 
more valuable and precious for Ebert's Republic 

* PharaolM wu the nickname of the Taarist policemen who 
were placed by Minister of the Interior Protopopov toward the 
end of February, 19 1 7, on the house tops and belfries of 
Petrograd. 

•* "Kulak" (fist) is the Russian expression for the tight- 
fisted rich peasant who at the same time is the villaae usurer. 
— E<. 



than could be the same "kulak" who had not beea 
in the military school. The apparatus of the Ger- 
man railroad was raised to a considerably higher 
point by appointing non-commissioned officers to 
administrative offices in the transportation system. 
In this sense we may certainly learn something 
from militarism. Comrade Zyperovich, one of 
our most prominent trade union officials, has borne 
witness to the fact that the trade union worker who 
has passed through a military school, who has per- 
haps occupied the responsible post of a regimental 
commissar for a year, has been made by no means 
worse for trade union work by this fact He re- 
turns to the trade union the same proletarian from 
top to toe, because he has fought for the cause of 
the proletariat; but he is still more manly, more 
independent, more determined because he has been 
stationed at responsible posts. He has had to 
lead several thousand Red Army men, particularly 
peasants of very varying degrees of consciousness. 
He has passed with Uiem through victories and de- 
feats, attacks and retreats. He met with cases of 
treason on the part of the high command, uprisings 
of rich peasants, panics, but he stood his ground, 
held the less conscious men in check, indicated to 
them their proper direction, fired them with his 
example, punished traitors and slackers. This ex- 
perience is a great and valuable experience. And 
if the former regimental commissar returns to his 
trade union he will by no means become a bad 
organizer. 

On the question of collegium management, Abra- 
movich's arguments are just as remote from life 
as on all other questions; they are the arguments 
of an observer who takes no part, who stands on 
the shore and keeps aloof. 

Abramovich has explained to us that a good col- 
legium is better than a bad individual management, 
and that a good specialist must be attached to every 
good collegium. This is all very good, but why 
do not the Mensheviki place a few hundred such 
collegiums at our disposal, I believe that the Su- 
preme Council of National Eocnomy will have good 
use to which to put them. But we who are not 
observers, but workers, must build of the material 
that is actually at hand. We have specialists, of 
whom about one-third are conscientious and in- 
telligent, a second third, half-conscientious and half 
intelligent, while the last third is good for nothing 
at all. In the working class there are many tal- 
ented and unselfish people. Some — only some, I 
regret to say — already possess the necessary know- 
ledge and experience. Others have character and 
abilities, without experience or knowledge. Others 
again are blessed with neither. It is of this ma- 
terial that we must create the management of in- 
dustries and other institutions, and we can not con- 
tent ourselves with a commonplace when we dis- 
cuss this question. Above all, all the workers must 
be chosen who already have shown by experience 
that they are capable of managing industries, and 
they must be given the opportunity to stand on 
their own feet; these people themselves desire in- 
dividual managements, because the factory admiais- 
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trations are not a school for backward persons. A 
workman who knows his business wants to admin- 
ister. After he has made decisions and given orders 
his decisions must be carried out. He may be re- 
moved — that is another matter — but so long as 
he remains the master, the appointed proletarian 
master, he manages the enterprise absolutely. If 
he is put into a collegium of weak sisters, who in- 
terfere in his administration, no good will result. 
Such a worker and administrator must have a spe- 
cialist as his assistant, one or more, according to 
the enterprise, if no suitable worker is available as 
administrator, and if there is a conscientious and 
trained specialist available, we shall put the latter 
at the head of the enterprise and give him two or 
three active workers as assistants, so that every 
decision of the specialist will be known to the 
assistant, without their having any right to cancel 
his order. They will carry out the work together 
with the specialist, step by step, and will learn 
something, and six months or a year later they will 
be able to occupy independent posts. 

According to his own words, Abramovich filled 
the post of that hairdresser who was in command 
of a division of an army. Right enough! But 
Abramovich did not know that when our Commun- 
ist Comrades b^an to lead regiments, divisions, and 
armies, the reason was in the fact that they had 
formerly been commissars attached to technical 
commanders. The responsibility was with the spe- 
cialist, who knew that whenever he made a misttuce, 
the full responsibility was upon him; he could not 
say that he was only in a "consulting" capacity, 
only a "member of a collegium." At present most 
of the commanding posts in our army, particularly 
the lower, i.e., politically most important posts, 
are occupied by workers and advanced peasants. 
But how did we b^in? We put officers into com- 
manding posts and gave them workers as commis- 
sars, and the latter learned, learned very success- 
fully, learned to defeat the enemy. 

Comrades, we face a hard, perhaps the hardest 
period. Serious epochs in the life of nations and 
classes require serious measures. The more we 
advance, the brighter becomes the prospect, the 
more free will our citizen feel himself to be, the 
more imperceptible will become the obligatory au- 
thority of the proletarian state. Perhaps then we 
shall even permit the Mensheviki to issue their pa- 
per, if the Mensheviki should desire to continue 
their existence as long as that. But at present we 
are living in a period of dictatorship: political as 
well as economic. And the Mensheviki continue 
to undermine this dictatorship. If we are strug- 
gling at the civil war front, defending the revo- 
lution against the enemy, and the Menshevik paper 
says: "Down with the civil war!" we are bound 
to put a stop to it. Dictatorship is dictatorship, 
war is war. And now that we are proceeding to 
the higher concentration with energy in the field 
of the economic reconstruction of the country, the 
Russian Kautskyans, the Mensheviki remain faith- 
ful to their counter-revolutionary calling; their 
voice continues to be heard as expression of doubt, 



disintegration, subterranean activity, of mistrust, 
and dissolution. 

Is it not monstrous and ridiculous that at this 
Congress, in which fifteen hundred workers are 
assembled, representing the Russian working class, 
with less than five per cent of Mensheviki, and 
about ninety per cent of Communists, Abramovich 
proceeds to tell us: "Do not permit yourself to 
be misled by methods under which a small number 
replace the whole people." "Everything must be 
done by the people," says the representative of the 
Mensheviki, "there must be no custodians over the 
working masses. Everything must be done through 
the working masses, through their self-activity." 
And he goes on. "A class cannot be convinced by 
arguments!" Well, consider only this one case: 
Here is your class! The working class is here before 
us and with us, and precisely this insignificant 
little body of Mensheviki is attempting to con- 
vince them with its philistine arguments! They 
evidently want to be custodians of this class. But 
this class has its own great self-imposed task, and it 
has given, among other things, evidence of its con- 
sciousness of this task, by casting you aside, and 
proceeding forward by its own path! 



RUSSIAN BUILDING TRADE UNION 
Izvestia writes: "A short time ago the fourth 
full meeting of the Central Committee of the AU- 
Russian Society of Building Workers took place. 
According to the secretary's report, the society had 
162,000 members in March, and now it consists 
of 367,000 organized workers and clerks. In the 
course of the year 16 provincial conferences were 
held. 

The greatest attention has been given to the buf- 
fer-states, for the establishment of branches and 
to attract the masses to active work with the society. 
The whole work is following the definitive direc- 
tion of creating a producers' guild. In spite of the 
preponderance of the peasants in the society, it still 
holds the Conomunist platform. Nearly all mem- 
bers of the provincial conmiittees are Commun- 
ists. As regards connections abroad, the builders' 
guild was the first to lead the way. In order to 
maintain connection with foreign organizations, a 
special bureau was organized. At present this con- 
nection is more or less established. We have re- 
ports of the activity of the representatives of sister 
organizations in Czecho-Slovakia, England, and 
Scandinavia. Connection with the Polish building 
workers is being established. 



Names Wanted 

Now that the eontmuei publicalieH of Soviet Russia 
is atturtd, you can kelp make it a success by sending 
the names and addresses of friends who are not now 
subscribers, so that sample copies and requests for their 
subscriptions may be sent. 

The names of magazine dealers who do not sell Soviet 
Russia are wanted, too. 

Ask your friends to buy the booklets, "Labor Laws of 
Soviet Russia" and "Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia' . 
Price of each, twenty-five cents, postpaid. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
no West 40th Street New York. N. Y. 
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Three Days at Moscow 



By Pierre Pascal 



Moscow, March 31, 1920. 

TT IS Wednesday today. By sketching rapidly 
•'• the way I have spent my time since Saturday, I 
should like, in this report which is as impersonal 
and photographic as possible, to share with you 
my great happiness, my daily revived joy at living 
in Moscow, the heart of Soviet Russia. To live — 
in the most complete sense of the word — that is 
at bottom the most correct definition of Soviet 
Russia. 

The capitalist and bourgeois West is in full pro- 
cess of decay — this is an undeniable fact; the news- 
papers themselves admit it and the death-rattle can 
be heard even here. A Rumanian journalist, with- 
out any political ideas, who was purely concerned 
with his profession, tells me spontaneously about 
the scandalous corruption of the now defunct gov- 
ernments of Petlura and Denikin, the vain, absurd, 
and ferocious nationalbm of Poland, bled white, 
devastated, and dying of the effects of her ambi- 
tions, and the unsung ignominy of those French 
officers who are sickening Warsaw with their scan- 
dalous orgies and speculations. 

An Austrian physician tells us of the pitiful 
agony of beautiful, merry Vienna, which now cow- 
ers in filth and dies of famine. Comrades coming 
from abroad are complaining that everywhere they 
have found nothing but ruins, desolation, irremedi- 
able boredom, physical and moral death. And here 
at Moscow I behold bubbling life, inexhaustible 
and fruitful creation, the birth of a new world, the 
infallible rise of young and rich strength. What 
are, in comparison, the discomforts and privations 
of the moment! We all know that ours is the right 
road. Every day a new progress rewards our ef- 
forts, every day our ardor is redoubling for this 
very reason, and our joy, which is not noisy, but 
profotmd, is expressed on our faces. 

The day before yesterday, in the evening, I had 
once more the opportunity of feeling the same sen- 
timent of joy, when I assisted at the opening of the 
Ninth Congress of the Communist Party. It was 
in the Great Theatre; the atmosphere was triumph- 
ant, the hall was glittering, the crowd was immense, 
and filled the theater with life. And what a crowd! 
There were no bourgeois, dull and blase, but work- 
ers instead, coming directly from the workshops, 
with a serious expression on their faces, energetic, 
thoughtful, overflowing with will-power and intel- 
ligence, that intelligence which does not benumb 
itself with abstractions, but impatiently strives to 
progress and to action. 

Many of the persons present took notes in order 
to study afterward, with their comrades, the ques- 
tions that had been discussed. In a word, here were 
the people of Russia, masters and creators of their 
own destiny, who had finally become of age, re- 
solved to all sacrifices, to all efforts, to all achieve- 
ments, resolved to erect, at any price, a real, tan- 



gible, unexceptionable monument to the glory of 
socialism, ready to accomplish any marvel in order 
to raise Russia to a hitherto unknown level of pros- 
perity. And you may take it for granted that what 
has sustained and still sustains these people in 
their immense and superhuman struggle, is their 
conviction that they are working both for them- 
selves and for their brethren all over the world. 

At the Great Theater of Moscow there was gath- 
ered the directing advance guard of these people, 
as represented by their delegates, their tried leaders, 
the Communists who had come from the old prov- 
inces, and later on from Ukraine, the Caucasus, 
from Archangel, and Siberia. For the first time, 
after many months of separation, the great family 
of equals, of the workers of Russia, found them- 
selves united again. 

And Lenin, in a statement of thb victory, inaugu- 
rates this triumphal evening. The Third Interna- 
tional, through its President, Zinoviev, through the 
Swede, Grimlund, and the Norwegian, Friis, are 
conveying their greetings to the Russian people — 
that heroic advance guard of the world proletariat. 

The assembly, in turn, solemnly greets the vic- 
tims of the bourgeoisie, the dead of the Red Army, 
the innumerable victims of their gigantic work. But 
nobody forgets the fact that the joy of victory 
would not be allowed to them, if the military 
triumph of yesterday would not be the condition 
of a peaceful triumph that is much more difficult 
that is still more important and that is the only 
one that is really substantial. Rykov tells it, Le- 
nin proclaims it, and they both express the unani- 
mous thought of all those present. 

If we have conquered our implacable enemies, 
who were more powerful than we were, we owe it 
not only to the force of our arms, but also to our 
ideal that gives us an ever-increasing number of 
allies in the opposite camp. If we have won peace, 
we will not use it in the same way as capitalists 
do, in order to enslave and rob other people, but in 
order to exploit, to enrich, and to render more 
fruitful our soil, in the common interest of the 
workers of the world. If, by heroism, sacrifices, 
perseverance, if through fearless initiative, joined 
with a firm centralization, if, in one word, through 
discipline, we have been successful on the battle- 
field, then the same method will have to guide us 
on the economic field. 

The Red Army becomes an army of labor, its 
compact battalions with their chiefs, their organic 
force, their habits of punctual and rapid execution, 
are clearing the forests, draining the cities, opening 
new roads, cleaning the tracks, exploiting the mines 
together with the miners, repairing the locomotives 
with the railroad workers, sowing the fields with the 
peasants. Their special units are constructing 
bridges, laying out new lines, and building facto- 
ries. The skilled workers give the benefit of their 
abilities to the factories and the depots. The teach- 
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en help the village Soviets in educating the illi- 
terates. 

It is organized work that will accomplish this 
result, at any price and in all spheres of life. At 
any price, at any price — this is the expression used 
repeatedly by Lenin; it appears over and over again 
as a leitmotiv in his speedi; it is— everybody feels 
it — the watchword of these thousands of workers. 
It reflects the will not only of Lenin, of the govern- 
ment, of the Soviets, of the Communist Party, but 
also of millions and millions of organized workers. 
Come what may, the economic crisis will be over- 
come at any price; it will be overcome by Com- 
munism, and Russia will for the first time enter 
a period of a never-heard-of prosperity. Come 
what may — all means will be good for attaining 
this end. 

The Russian proletariat is great and strong, and 
timidity is tmknown to it. It knows its aim, and 
in order to attain it, it employs all the appropriate 
instruments. What does it have to fear from for- 
eign capitalists? In order to accelerate the im- 
provement of its territory, it offers them conces- 
sions, mines, forests, constructions of railroads and 
waterways, electrical installations, commercial ex- 
changes. It is ready to satisfy their reasonable de- 
mands provided the working classes will in the 
end benefit thereby. 

What does it have to fear from the engineers, 
the managers, the business-men, coming from the 
bourgeoisie, when it is at the same time the owner 
of the political power, of the soil and of industry? 

In order to benefit from their knowledge and 
the experience of the past, it invites them to direct 
its factories, its schools, its railroads, its armies. 
Provided their services will be loyal and profit- 
able, the Russian proletariat assures them the most 
advantageous living conditions, will consider them 
as comrades at work, as guides from whom it has 
to learn. 

Far from suffering from this, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is on the contrary nearing its crown- 
ing triumph because its final aim is the bringing 
together, the fusion of the classes. 

I did not get these ideas exclusively from Lenin's 
speech at the Ninth Congress. They are the unani- 
mous opinion of all the political or Trades Union 
congresses that follow one after the other, the opin- 
ion of all the workers of Moscow and the provinces; 
they represent the firm will of the whole of work- 
ing Russia. They are already in the way of prac- 
tical accomplishment. 

One of our Communist comrades, a French engi- 
neer, returned yesterday from the great industrial 
center Sormovo, ten versts from Nizhni-Novgorod. 
At present 25,000 workers are assembled there, 
comprising a division of the Labor Army. The 
workers have themselves adopted the ten and 
twelve-hour day. They are accordingly paid, fed, 
and provided with lodgings. The factory is sup- 
plied with fuel and with metals for many months. 
The neighboring forests and a peat-bog are ex- 
ploited by it. 

A new electrical station is in the course of con- 



struction which will also supply the neighboring 
places with power and light. Ilie direction is as* 
sumed by a collegium of four workers which never 
fails to convoke conferences of engineers and de- 
partment heads, whenever a serious question arises. 
Work was never impeded by any disagreement. 
And it is going on without intermission. 

New locomotives are being delivered to the rail- 
roads; broken down engines of many sections are 
being repaired there, as well as the boats of the 
Volga fleet; a short time ago, when Poland per- 
sisted in her aggressive attitude, cannons, armored 
trains and tanks were still produced there. 

In the course of a few weeks the progress has 
become enormous and striking. Here again it is 
life itself. Our comrade who was talking with the 
engineers heard from their own mouths an ex- 
pression of admiration for the work of the Soviets 
and the Communists. Themselves carried away by 
the wave of work, they are filled with a new zeal 
— ^perhaps not yet with love for the proletarian 
Revolution — but at least for the Russian Father- 
land. The delegates at the congress pointed out 
that the same is the case in other factories. 

We are facing here a phenomenon that is ana- 
logous to the one which was observed in the Red 
Army; the Russian patriotism of the liberal and 
bourgeois classes, put at the service of the power 
of the Soviets, incarnating the whole country, and 
accepted and utilized by the latter in the interest 
of the international proletariat. 

Let us again change the scene. Let us go from 
Moscow and Nizhni-Novgorod to Astrakhan. In 
the course of the three days which I have mentioned, 
I had the pleasure of seeing again a Russian com- 
rade coming from those parts. He is a worker, a 
native of the province of Tambov, who under the 
Tsar had experienced all the hardships of capital- 
ist and governmental oppression. He had acquired 
his education — and a very good one at that — ex- 
clusively by his own efforts. During the Revolu- 
tion he became a member of the factory committee 
at Odessa, where he educated his fellow workers; 
later he became a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the city. While remaining a worker, he takes 
part in the government of the country. An old 
Communist himself, he is every inch a man — the 
man of muscles, the man of brains and the man 
of action as he is dreamed by Communism. He 
is returning from a mission that was concerned 
with the supplying of the region of Astrakhan and 
the Steppes. 

In that region even the bourgeois population is 
very well disposed toward the Soviet regime, and 
is energetically clamoring for a complete liberation 
of the Caspian. The "Whites" never entered that 
city, but they menaced it from so near that they 
made themselves thoroughly hated. 

The picture is still more striking, if we consider 
the native population. The Kirghizes, only a short 
time ago oppressed, robbed, despised, humiliated 
by the all-powerful officials, have now their own 
Soviets, and are eagerly using the opportunities for 
progress and education offered them very liberally. 
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Communism is their savior — ^they join it in masses. 
Here again it is life itself. 

Let us again change the place and theater of 
action. While the proletariat, those millions of 
former pariahs, are learning, working, organizing, 
repairing the ruins left by capitalism, in order to 
build up, by degrees, a Communist society, there 
are also quiet sanctuaries, comfortable palaces, 
where scholars, surrounded by the care of the 
Workers' and Peasants' Government, are concerned 
with their disinterested investigations. 

Last Monday, in the company of Professor La- 
zarev, I visited the Physical Institute of Moscow. 
I saw the laboratories, the instruments, the library, 
the young scholars who are working there. Here 
again it is life under another aspect. The discov- 
eries that are made, here are of interest for the 
higher spheres of science, X-rays, N-rays, magnet- 
ism, the Theory of Ions, atomism, etc. They refer to 
those border-zones which are still very insufficiently 
explored and form a connecting link between sev- 
eral branches of science, as for instance between 
physics and chemistry or biology. And yet the 
Physical Institute, which is but a part of the Scien- 
tific Institute of Moscow, has the full support of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy, and of 



the Commissariat of Public Health. From these 
institutions it gets the needed instruments and the 
credits, amounting to tens of millions of rubles. 
About 150 scholars inhabit this Prytaneum. 

What could be less proletarian from the bour- 
geois point of view? But the Soviet power knows 
that science is at the same time the guide and 
the assistant of labor, and with this aim in view 
it multiplies the scientific centers. It encourages 
not only public education in all its forms but also 
science in the narrower meaning of the word. 

An astronomic observatory is now being con- 
structed at Nizhni-Novgorod. At present there are 
going on experiments in wireless telephony for 
long distances. An expedition of mathematicians, 
physicists and geologists is studying the magnetic 
anomalies of Kursk. 

I could still quote a great number of similar 
cases and shall have still to write again about the 
Scientific Institute of Moscow. But from my visit 
I, once more, carried away the impression that here, 
as everywhere in the Communist Republic, there is 
life — ^not a life of stagnation, but a life of activ- 
ity, of fruitful creation that is organized in the 
interest of a working humanity. And here you 
have a true definition of Soviet Russia. 



(( 



News" from Russia 



IN SPITE of industrial and commercial slack- 
ness, at least one branch of human endeavor 
seems not to have suffered much, but continues to 
flourish as before. It is the American and Euro- 
pean industry of "news" from Russia. We rarely 
have time to read, much less to refute, all the 
humorous stories coming from the factories in Hel- 
singfors, Copenhagen, Constantinople, and Paris; 
but last week's crop was so remarkable, so varie- 
gated, so — Munchausenesque, that we should com- 
mit a sin of omission in depriving our readers of 
a concise account of this journalistic smoke-screen. 

There was a short time ago a report that Gorky, 
having quarrelled with Lenin over the "persecu- 
tion" of Russian scholars, was finally banished from 
his afflicted country and had to seek refuge in 
one of the democratic countries of Europe. The 
whole civilized world was impatiently waiting for 
his "revelations", which would certainly have de- 
stroyed what little moral credit the newspapers had 
left to the Kremlin "tyranny". But again it was 
perfidious Albion that greatly disappointed all lov- 
ers of liberty. Instead of receiving him with open 
arms and enabling him to join the venerable crowd 
of the Bertrand Russells, the Arthur Joneses e 
tutti quanti — England simply refused to visa his 
passport. And so Gorky had to keep silence. It 
was really a pity . . . 

But although Gorky remained silent, another 
great man did not, and was hailed by the press of 
both hemispheres. It is true, he was not as famous 
as the author of "The Lower Depths" — he was only 
a Mr. Schwartz from San Francisco, the credibility 
of whose gruesome stories was supposed to be con-of 



firmed by the fact that that gentleman had once 
been a member of the American Socialist Party. 
But that assertion was promptly denied by the 
New York Call, and a few days later came a state- 
ment of a contributor of the New Yorker Volks 
Zeitung, revealing this unveiler of Russian horrors 
as an agent of a government far from friendly to 
Soviet Russia. 

Then came a report from Copenhagen, according 
to which Lenin intends to spend this summer in 
Finland; we must complement this interesting bit of 
news with the revelation that simultaneously with 
this decision of Lenin, the Third International is 
alleged to have ordered Bela Kun to spend the sum- 
mer in Hungary and Radek to spend his vacation 
as a guest of Mr. Pilsudski. 

Perhaps this sudden decision of Lenin has some- 
thing to do with the sensational news coming from 
Berlin, according to which the venerable Eduard 
Bernstein, originator of Socialist "Revisionism", 
has confirmed the famous revelations of Edgar Sis- 
son, Creel and General Hoffmann. If Lenin is 
thus finally exposed as having taken German gold, 
he must also know that, owing to the breakdown 
of the Russian transport, the news will not reach 
the Russian people before summer, and has pro- 
bably decided to wait a few months before fleeing 
from the rage of the comrades with whom he failed 
to share the thirty pieces of sUver for which he is 
said to have sold the Russian people. 

It seems that even for a time — crushed by the 
cumbrous weight of these revelations — Lenin was 
expected to commit suicide, for the papers were full 
reports of his mysterious death which — after he ' 
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had Tainlj resorted to this alias — was to strike him 
under the assumed name of Karpoff. 

However, the news of Lenin's death turned out 
to be a little exaggerated, but something very seri- 
ous must have happened in the capital of the Red 
Tsar, for Mr. Albert Boni informs us in the Globe 
that Lenin "holds no official position in the Rus- 
sian Government", deriving all his power exclu- 
sively from the fact that he is President of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party. 
Hiis is certainly very interesting news and still more 
interesting is the headline of Mr. Boni's correspon- 
dence, declaring that "Lenin's Absolutism Bars 
Revolution by Russians." At last we understand 
why there has as yet been no revolution against the 
Soviet system. It is verboten by Lenin . . . 

Some enterprising newspaper man may some day 
point out that in reality the Postmaster-General of 
the United States is an official without any author- 
ity or power, as his office, like that of the other 
Cetbinet members, is not provided for in the Ameri- 
can Constitution. Not dissimilar is the contention 
that the office of ^President of the Council of Peo- 
ple's Commissars in Soviet Russia is not a recog- 
nized executive branch of the Russian State. 



It is a pity that Mr. Don Marquis, of the Evening 
Sun, long ago discontinued the publication of 
his remarkable series about Hermione and her lit- 
tle group of serious thinkers. He would have found 
much inspiration in the contribution of a yoimg 
lady (we are not so cruel as to m«ition her name) 
who in the "New York Times Book Review and 
Magazine" of January 23, 1921, gave her impres- 
sions of Soviet Azerbaijan. Azerbaijan is economi 
cally the most important of the three Caucasian 
republics, its great national asset being the rich 
oil wells of Baku; no wonder therefore that, after 
Persia and Mesopotamia, England should want to 
add to her "White Man's Burden" this Tartar Re- 
public also. But the workers of Baku did not ap- 
preciate this tender solicitude at all, and, after driv- 
ing ofiF their corrupt government, proclaimed a 
Soviet republic and established a close union with 
Russia. According to our Hermione, this is how 
this revolution was effected: "When Azerbaijan 
was off her guard, they (the Russian Bolsheviki) 
came down and took her with an armored train and 
a handful of soldiers." Isn't it admirable: A re- 
public of five million Tartars, reputed in all the 
school-books as dreadful and savage fighters — taken 
by one armored train and a handful of soldiers! 
Let us suppose the Soviet Government has at its 
disposal one hundred armored trains; a little arith- 
metic should enable it to conquer all of Europe — 
as well as Africa and Asia . . . 

Anxious to know how this misfortune could befall 
Azerbaijan, Hermione tried to get information from 
a Bolshevik colonel. His answer was: "I can't 
tell you. I have only been a Bolshevik for about 
four weeks. I fought faithfully when I was in 
Denildn's army and after I was taken prisoner and 
told by the Reds that I was now a Bolshevik, I 
fought faithfully for the new regime." You see 



what an idyllic tea-party affair civil war in Russia 
is. A Denikin officer is taken prisoner by the Reds 
and on the spot he is made a colonel in their own 
army. Denikin and Wrangel, we may presume, 
proceeded along the same lines. 

The villain of the whole affair is of course a 
Jewish Commissar, about whom "it was said that 
his rooms were ridily furnished with requisitioned 
furniture." 



London telegrams are bringing reports of numer- 
ous mutinies of Soviet troops along the Latvian, 
Esthonian and Finnish borders. The same tele- 
grams report also "that a number of secret organi- 
zations are systematically preparing for a new re- 
bellion in Finland, with the object of enabling the 
proletariat to assume power with the help of troops 
of Russia." They are evidently rehearsing mutinies 
in Soviet Russia, to be prepared for the forthcom- 
ing performance announced to take place in Fin- 
land. 

An editorial of the London Tory daily. The 
Morning Post, attacks the impending conclusion of 
a British-Russian trade agreement. The newspaper 
asks what Great Britain's position would be, if 
"loyal Russians should come into their own again." 
"Loyal Russians", it should be remembered, live 
outside of Russia, as pensioners of governments 
fighting against Russia, and refuse to return to 
their country to take part in the work of recon- 
struction. 



A report from Paris has it that Alexander Keren- 
sky has established in Paris a permanent organiza- 
tion to oppose the Soviet Government in Russia. 
One of the objects of this organization, it is an- 
nounced, "is to obtain the funds which the Allied 
Government owed to the Tsarist regime in Russia! 
This, indeed, is r^arded as the principal object." 
We may say the great Alexander's chances of over- 
throwing the Soviet regime are no larger or better 
than his chances of getting those funds. 

LONDON "TIMES" AT WORK 
Trieste, January 8, 1921. — The Idea Nazionale 
recently reproduced a report of The Times (Lon- 
don), according to which the Italian ship "Baron 
Rock" had returned to Constantinople from Sebas- 
topol because the sailors who were touched by the 
rows of dead men hanging in the principal streets 
of the city, had forced the captain to quit the place. 
Two refugees whom they had brought away with 
them stated that the Bolshevists had hanged 8,000 
people on the trees and telegraph poles of the city. 
II Lavoratore della Sera intervewied the officials of 
the Lloyd Triestino and were informed that since 
the war none of their ships had been in Sebastopol. 
A representative of the Lavoratore th«i went on 
board the "Baron Rock" which had recently re- 
turned from Constantinople and was lying at an- 
chor in the harbor of Trieste. Upon reading the 
above-mentioned telegram the officers and men of 
the ship broke into Homeric laughter. 

(Perhaps The Times will now justify its story.) 
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CHARLES RECHT APPOINTED AT- 
TORNEY BY MR. MARTENS 

Prior to his departure from the United States, 
Mr. L. A. Martens appointed Mr. Charles Recht, 
Attomey-at-Law, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
City, as his personal attorney in his absence. Mr. 
Martens also authorized Mr. Recht, in event of in- 
structions from the Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to act as attorney on behalf of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Included in 
Mr. Recht's instructions is the authorization to act 
as attorney on behalf of such indigent and merito- 
rious Russians as may apply to him for legal aid. 

Mr. Martens' letter of instructions to Mr. Recht 
reads as follows: 

RUSSIAN SOaALIST FEDERAL SOVIET REPUBUC 

Bureau of the Repreientative in the 

United States of America 

January 18, 1921. 
"Charles Recht, Esq., 
110 West 40th Street, 
New York City." 
"Dear Comrade Recht: 

"In view of my departure, I am desirous of making some 
arrangements and leaving certain instructions that should 
be carried out by you during my absence or until other 
instructions have been received by you from the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Government. 

"1st. You are instructed to act as my personal attorney 
and to transact for me all such business as may be neces- 
sary. 

"2nd. You are authorized, in the event that it should 
become necessary and you should be so instructed by the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, to accept serv- 
ice of papers, and otherwise to act as the attorney repre- 
senting the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

"3rd. You are authorized to act on behalf of and to rep- 
resent all such cases of indigent and meritorious Russians 
as may apply to you for relief, in accordance with instruc- 
tions which you will receive. 

"For all these purposes, let this be your sufficient author- 
ization. 

(Signed) L. Martens, 
Representative in the United States of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic." 



GREETINGS FROM MID-OCEAN 
The following wireless message was delivered at 
the business office of Soviet Russia on Wednesday, 
January 26: 

S.5. STOCKHOLM 
Soviet Russia: 

All well and happy. Weather Beautiful. Hear- 
tiest greetings and thanks to all comrades and 
friends. 

(Signed) Martens. 



CONGRESS OF METALLURGISTS 
The Scientific Technical Section of the Supreme 
Council of Public Economy called a congress of 
metallurgists, which was attended by a great num- 
ber of noted scientists and practicing engineers. 
About 100 reports were read at the Congress. One 
professor made a report of his scientific work be- 
fore and during the war, which showed that scien- 
tific work has not been disturbed by the roar of 
the cannon. 



A noted practicing engineer, who has spent many 
years in preparing different kinds of steel for shells, 
{vrcsented before the Congress many drawings, 
schemes, and figures on the electrification of Rus- 
sia. Different projects and counter projects were 
considered for the utilization of the Ural, of the 
Donets, and Kushnetzk basins. A fine spirit pre- 
vailed among the members of the Congress. They 
were conscious of the importance of the task before 
them — the regeneration of one of the most respon- 
sible and most significant branches of our industry. 
They know how much the Russian metallurgists 
have accomplished in the past in the field of pro- 
curing steel and copper, and they are willing to 
take up the great task which is put before them. 



ENGLAND DENIES SEIZURE OF 
"ANCONA" 

Moscow, January 6, 1921. — Last November 
British ships seized an Italian ship which was car- 
rying merchandise to Novorossisk and took it to 
Batum. When it attempted to escape, it was pur- 
sued and brought back. These facts were denied by 
the English Government. But the investigations un- 
dertaken by our representatives have established 
that our statement was correct and the denial of 
the English Government false. 



Marriage Laws 
o/ Soviet Russia 



This 85 page booklet gives the complete 
text of the first code of laws of the Russian 
Soviet Republic dealing with: 

1. Civil Status and Domestic Relations. 

2. Marruge and Divorce. 

3. Family Rights, Personal and Property 

Rights. 

4. Guardianship, etc. 

This is the only complete official statement 
of the Soviet Government laws regarding mar- 
riage, divorce, etc., published in America. 
Copies of this booklet will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Education at Moscow 

[Soviet Russu has frequently printed material on educational and welfare matters in Soviet 
Russia. We are able this week to present to our readers two short articles from the pen of W. Mc- 
Laine, an English Communist who visited Russia last summer. As a third piece, to accompany Mr. 
McLctine's articles, we have added an outline of the rules and regulations of the Workers' University, 
which, will be of interest to those readers who wish to know about higher education in Russia.} 

Each department — the technical and the economic 
— has its special and general courses; and the in- 
struction given, enables students to prepare and 
qualify for higher and research work. 

The preparatory course is for two terms, the tech- 
nical two, and the economic four. 

At the wish of the trade unions, special courses 
are arranged; thus, the metal unions have asked for 
a course in "standardization of labor" and in "sta- 
tistical methods", the food workers for instruction 
in preserving eggs, and the railway workers a spe- 
cial course in railway organization. 

The management of the collie is in the hands 
of a committee of twenty-nine students, and twenty- 
nine tutors, who are all elected, and this committee 
in turn elects a presidium of three to carry on the 
work. 

There are labor faculties similar to this, but the 
others differ from this, in that it is nearer to the 
trade unions. Nominations for studentships are in 
the hands of the unions and the factory commit- 
tees, but the others, which- are mainly concerned 
with state administration, have their students nomi- 
nated by the state and the party. In these latter 
schools, there are special courses in foreign affairs, 
home affairs, war problems, etc., and nominations 
are accepted from the army. 

The Moscow University has its labor faculty to 
which all may enter, no nominations being required. 
A preparatory course is necessary there also, and 
before students are admitted to the courses proper, 
they must pass an examination rather more diffi- 
cult than the Matriculation Examination of the Bri- 
tish Universities. 



The Karl Marx University, Moscow 

By W. McLaine 

^HIS university was a large school of some kind 
'* or another in the old days, and is now the home 
of a part of the "Labor Faculty" of the Moscow 
University. The names of the Moscow streets were 
always so confusing to me that I cannot give its 
exact location, but that is not an important matter. 
The "Labor Faculty" is a new department of 
the higher educational work, based upon a recogni- 
tion of the fact that quite a new kind of material 
is being handled by Uie teachers, new in the sub- 
ject-matter and new in the personnel of the stu- 
dents. 

It is necessary that many party men and women 
shall now be trained for administrative parts of all 
kinds — men and women who have not had the pre- 
liminary general training necessary for a university 
education, and for these, a special preparatory 
course has been arranged. 

The curriculum has been divided into two parts 
— the economic and the technical. In the first 
named section, studen's are trained in price fixing, 
management of factories, administration, and organ- 
ization. The persons eligible for admission to this 
training are factory and office workers, who must 
be recommended by the factory or office committee. 
They continue at work, and attend in the evenings. 
Some additional food is provided for them because 
of the extra work occasioned by their studies. In 
the technical section are .studies in chemistry, food 
analysis, dynamics, etc. 
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On the occasion of our visit, we inspected the 
various class and lecture rooms, and although it 
was practically the end of June, and therefore not 
exactly the busy time for schools, there were several 
classes working. The average attendance was 60 
per cent of the students on the roll, and at the 
university proper, the average was about 85 per 
cent. 

In our conversations with the professors, we were 
told that the students were as good, if not better, 
than those they taught in pre-war days. They were 
younger and more adaptable, attentive and desirous 
of learning, though of course they had not behind 
them the educational grounding common to the old 
type of student. 

In the classroom occupied by the class taking 
Trade Union Statistics, were young men and women 
all sent by their trade unions, aad all engaged in 
the metal industry. The attendance in this class is 
100 per cent. An analysis of the previous educa- 
tion of its members showed that 37 had had an 
elementary schooling; 15 secondary; 5 at church 
schools; 3, trade classes; 3, home education; 2, 
technical training; 1, commercial classes; 1, high 
school, and 1, not known. All the students in this 
class are full-time students, and are maintained 
and paid an allowance. 

In a preparatory class, we found 116 factory 
workers and 37 office workers, receiving instruction 
to fit them for the advanced studies. Subsequently 
we spent an hour or so in one of the lecture rooms, 
and saw a number of lantern slides being shown 
on the screen descriptive of up-to-date methods of 
preparing and using peat fuel. Here again the pro- 
fessor in charge, in reply to our questions, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the eagerness of the stu- 
dents to learn, and declared that this, together with 
their attractiveness, compoisated for the lower edu- 
cational standard when compared with the pupils 
he had previously taught. 



A Visit to a School Near Moscow 

June 28, 1920 
By W. McLaine 

The school was at one time a training center for 
cadets for the army. It is situated in a very pleasant 
country district in the midst of a farming area. 
There are a number of buildings that serve as dor- 
mitories, dining rooms, schoolrooms, etc. The chil- 
dren attend the Elizabeth Institute in Moscow dur- 
ing the winter and live at this school during the 
spring and summer months. There are nine pavi- 
lions that serve as dormitories, dining-rooms, 
schoolrooms, etc., and a teacher is in charge of 
each. When we visited the place, there were about 
200 children in residence. 

Much of the work done is of a practical charac- 
ter. The children work in the fields, growing po- 
tatoes and vegetables generally. They have allot- 
ments, and are personally responsible for them. A 
number of goats and rabbits are kept, and these 
are attended to by the children also. Parties go 



out into the fields and woods, and collect speci- 
mens which are brought back and examined and 
discussed in the evenings. Practical surveying is 
learned by actual work at measuring up the field 
surrounding the school and the preparation of plans 
of the places thus surveyed. 

A theater has been fitted up, and the scholars 
take part in the performances. Just before our 
visit, some of the older girls had rehearsed a play, 
and had prepared the scenery and costumes, with- 
out anything being known of it until it was an- 
nounced to be performed. 

Drawing, sewing, fitting, German, literature, gym- 
nastics, and singing all find a place in the curri- 
culum. Plays are discussed and read, and the 
games are organized. For their Swedish drill they 
lack apparatus because of the blockade. The visi- 
tors had the opportunity of visiting the various 
parts of the school. The buildings were very clean, 
and the dormitories appeared to be in a good and 
tidy state. It was interesting to note that the girls' 
dormitories were gaily decorated with bunches of 
wild flowers, and on the little lockers at the head 
of the beds, were arranged picture postcards and 
other humble treasures. The boys' rooms, by hu- 
morous contrast, were examples of Spartan sim- 
plicity; there were no flowers, no decorative odds 
and ends — nothing but perhaps a few books. 

We lunched with the children on excellent soup 
and a dish of kasha, — a kind of meal paste that the 
writer found quite appetizing. At lunch we had an 
opportunity of seeing all the children together. 
We were all assembled in an open air pavilion with 
sides. The children were of all ages, — ^from about 
four to seventeen. They all looked exceedingly 
healthy and very happy, and in our conversations 
with them we found them very grateful for the 
great change that had come in their lives. They 
asked us if our own town children were fortunate 
enough to be taken out into the country for the 
summer months, and when we thought of our city 
boys and girls playing in the dusty streets we were 
made painfully aware of the difference. 

In our talks with the children we were much im- 
pressed with their frank manner and sturdy bear- 
ing. The immediate responses to our queries, and 
the way in which they were given, were evidences 
of a training quite different to the usual kind. 
There was no simpering shyness, and yet there was 
no over-boldness. Some could speak German and 
French well enough to converse with those of our 
party who were familiar with these languages. 

The teachers told us that the sexes mixed quite 
freely, and for the older ones there were sex talks. 
Although it was a mixed school, there had been no 
sex troubles of any kind. 

After lunch the children escorted us around the 
fields and allotments, and were immensely proud 
of their work. They brought out the white goats 
— clean and sleek — for our inspection, and took us 
to see the rabbit house. This was of special inter- 
est. When the school was a training place for the 
young cadets, it was used as a kind of prison for 
refractory youths. There was a central passage. 
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and on each side of it, tiny wooden cells that must 
have been positively stifling in the hot summer 
weather. Now, the cells house a good collection 
of pet bunnies! On one of the cell walls was an 
inscription evidently written by a one-time sufferer, 
^The stars will fall, the heavens will open before 
justice will be done to a poor cadet," and on an- 
other, one that made reference to r^rets for hav- 
ing illicitly used tobacco. 

Some of the children were sons and daughters 
of the old middle class, and in some cases their 
parents were known to be active opponents of the 
present r^ime. One charming young girl of about 
sixteen years of age, was the daughter of an officer 
fighting against Soviet Russia — she told us so her- 
self quite frankly — but it made no difference what- 
ever to the treatment she received. She was not 
fighting against the people and so she had the same 
place in the school as any other child. 

Most of the children were proletarians and came 
from the outskirts of Moscow. 

One boy interteted us very much. He was fif- 
teen years of age, tall and strong-looking, and had 
been with the Red Army for two years. He had 
been sent back once or twice but wanted to return 
again. For our benefit he went to his room and 
changed into his uniform, and rode round the fields 
on a horse, like a born cavalryman. A Califomian 
representative who was with us, photographed him 
and promised to hand us all copies, but unfortun- 
ately he later took a snapshot of a group of chil- 
dren, and had neglected to change his slides! 

Before we left, the children brought to us great 
bunches of wild flowers — marguerites and blossoms 
— and at the end of our day crowded round our 
autos giving us numberless messages for the chil- 
dren of our respective countries, cheering us vigor- 
ously and waving us a joyous farewell. 

It was without doubt a happy day for us, and 
one well spent. 



Constitution of the Workers' University 

[The following description of an interesting 
new proletarian institution of learning in Russia is 
taken from a recerU issue of the Spanish weekly 
"Espana", of Madrid. We are obliged to use this 
translation from the Spanish, as we have not ob- 
tained the original Russian version.] 
>% LL those who have been in Soviet Russia have 
been unanimous in their appreciation of the 
care, the intelligence, and the efficiency with which 
the Bolshevik Government deals with the problems 
of education. 

ITiere exists today an institution which has a 
branch in every city of the Soviet Republic, and 
from which we may legitimately await the forma- 
tion of generations more perfect than the oppressed 
and confused generations of the present: the Free 
Socialist University. According to the testimony 
of some travelers, among others, that of the Italian 
Socialists who have recently returned from Russia, 
diis institution is accomplishing a profound trans- 
formation in the proletariat 



We print the program of this institution because 
it is a document more worthy of study than most 
of the documents which have been published in 
reviews, periodicals, and books in great profusion: 

I. The Object and the Tasks of the University 
The Free Socialist University has for its object: 

1. To give to the proletariat a Communist 
conception of the world, based on scientifically 
exact data. 

2. To initiate the proletariat as soon as possible 
into all the most recent universal scientific dis- 
coveries, urging them to find always new scientific 
methods. 

3. To explain to the masses the intimate con- 
nection between the so-called exact sciences and 
practical life. 

4. To awaken in the masses, not only a love of 
learning, but also a love of action. 

5. To direct the masses towards creative activity 
on the basis of science. 

6. To create institutions which will be suitable 
for developing in the citizens an aspiration towards 
self-culture. 

II. Methods of Attaining these Ends 
Systematic and personal lectures should be or- 
ganized, to be accompanied by experimental stu- 
dies in laboratories and observatories, in scientific 
classrooms and museums, supplemented by scien- 
tific excursions. 

III. Students 
Citizens of both sexes, over sixteen years of age, 
who can read and write, will be permitted to att«id 
the university. 

IV. Division of the Students into Various Groups 
The students will be divided into several groups, 
as follows: 

1. According to the degree of preparation and 
of mental development. 

2. According to a predisposition for one or an- 
other branch of science. 

3. According to the psychological type of the 
pupil, this type to be determined by the methods 
of psychological pedagogy. 

V. Subjects of Instruction 

1. The Universe (Cosmology). 

2. Man (Anthropology). 

3. Human Society (Social Sciences). 

VI. Methods of Self-Education for the StuderUs 
In view of the fact that the university tends, not 
80 much toward the instruction (pedagogy of the 
intelligence), as toward the education of the indi- 
vidual (pedagogy of character), the fundamental 
method of the Socialist University is the self-edu- 
cation of the students. To achieve this result, and 
in order that the student may develop his own in- 
dividuality and give to his own life the most use- 
ful and productive direction, the university is or- 
ganizing a course of lectures on the development of 
the force of the will by means of auto-analysis (a 
method of systematic self-observation), employing 
methods of practical pedagogy applied by the stu- 
dents to themselves. 
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VII. Professors 

Every citizen having general information and 
scientific preparation, capable of thought and of 
speech, capable of generalizing and of interpreting 
the phenomena of daily life scientifically. 

In order to make the instruction of the profes- 
sors more homogenous, in order to make a con- 
nection between all the subjects of instruction, a 
diair of Methodology will be created (for the first 
time in schools of this kind), which will have for 
its object the unification of the private lectures, 
regulating them so that they conform to the general 
scheme of the university, die acquisition of a vast 
Communist interpretation of the universe. 
VIII. Duration of the Course 

The length of the course shall be two years. The 
sessions shall take place in the afternoons, not 
less than three nor more than five times a week, 
each lecture to be three hours. Special courses may 
be arranged after conferences with the students, dur- 
ing the third and even during the first two years 
of the course. 

IX. Auxiliary Organizations 

Supplementing the Free Socialist University, li- 
braries, observatories, laboratories, scientific class- 
rooms, museums, an office for excursions, an oflice 
for encyclopedic information and relations with all 
kindred organizations will be organized. 
X 

The Free Socialist University shall include or- 
ganizations among the students and the professors, 
having for an object the arrangement of lectures 
in the laboratories, and in the libraries, in order 
that all student organizations which are of an edu- 
cational character and which are working together 



to perfect the proletarian institution shall be 
grouped together. 

XI. Organization of the University 

The Free Socialist University shall follow the 
general direction of the Commissariat of Public 
Education, its executive organs shall be the mem- 
bers of the presidency of the college, the coll^ium 
to be composed of representatives of the professors, 
of the students, of the office of Public Instruction 
and the director and the secretary of the university 
itself. 

XII. Administrative Organization 

The entire administration of £e F. S. U. is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the coll^ium, but the ad- 
ministration itself is to be confined to an admin- 
istrator elected for this purpose. 

The collegium will be composed of a representa- 
tive of the office of Public Instruction, another rep- 
resentative of the professors, three of the students, 
the official in charge of the university, and the sec- 
retary of the university, in all, seven members. 

The direction of the university may be confided 
solely to one who has proved that he possesses ini- 
tiative and creative faculties in the domain of sci- 
ence; among those eligible for membership in the 
collegium shall be those who know thoroughly the 
program of the university, its objects, and who are 
working actively to educate and perfect themselves 
in the spirit of the program and the purposes of 
the university. 

The F. S. U. shall be subsidized by the Com- 
missariat of Public Instruction according to the 
fluctuations which may occur in the affairs of the 
university. The stipends shall be fixed by decree 
of the Commissariat of Public Instruction. 



"Marxian" Opponents of Soviet Russia 

The Final Chapter of "Terrorismus und Kommunismus — Anti-Kautsky". 
By Leon Trotsky 

[Vienna before 1914 urns one of the centers of the pleasure-life of Europe, although it was less 
an asylum for foreign pleasure-seekers than Paris. Viennese literature was, as a result of the peculiar 
distracted political life of the Dual Monarchy, devoted more to a pandering to the specific senses 
than to a serious consideration of principles. Arthur Schnitzler is, characteristically enough, Vien- 
na's greatest novelist. Dr. Freud its most distinguished psychologist, and even the more serious Karl 
Kraus finds it hard to free himself from the dominant Viennese dilettantism. Leon Trotsky points out 
below the Viennese nature of the Austrian "Marxians" and of Kautsky himself.] 



TN EARLIER days the Austrian-Marxian school 
*• (Bauer, Renner, Hilferding, Max Adier, Fried- 
rich Adler) was not infrequently distinguished 
from the school of Kautsky as concealed oppor- 
tunism versus genuine Marxism. This turned out to 
be a complete historical misunderstanding, which 
misled some people for a longer and others for a 
shorter time, but finally it became clearly disclosed 
that Kautsky is the founder and the most thorough- 
going representative of the Austrian falsification 
of Marxism. 

Whereas the actual teaching of Marx is the 
theoretical formula of action, of aggression, of de- 
velopment of revolutionary energy, of the most 
complete conduct of the class struggle, the Aus- 



trian school was transformed into the Academy of 
Passivity and of Deviation, and became vulgarly- 
historical and conservative, i.e., it reduced its task 
to this: to explaining phenomena and justifying 
them, instead of directing them to action and over- 
throw. It (the Austrian School) lowered itself to 
the role of a servant of the current needs of par- 
liamentary and trade union opportunism; it sub- 
stituted for dialectics a juggling sophistry, and fin- 
ally, in spite of its noisy wave of law-abiding revo- 
lutionary phrases, it was transformed into Ae sur- 
est support of the capitalist state, and of the throne 
and altar above it. If the former went to pot it 
was not the fault of the Austrian-Marxian school. 
What distinguishes Austrian Marxism is its ab- 
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horrence of revolutionary action and fear of such 
action. The Austrian Marxist is capable of devel- 
oping a remarkably profound interpretation of the 
events of yesterday (the past) and a considerable 
daring courage in prophesying for tomorrow (the 
future) — but for the present day he never has any 
big idea, any predisposition for a great action. For 
him, the present day is lost under the pressure of 
small opportunistic cares, which are later inter- 
preted as an immutable link between the past and 
the future. 

The Austrian Marxist is inexhaustible when it 
comes to picking out the causes that obstruct ini- 
tiative and make revolutionary action difficult. Aus- 
trian Marxism is a learned and bombastic theory of 
passivity and capitulation. It is, of course, no 
accident that just in Austria — a Babylon torn by 
unfruitful national controversies, in this state which 
is a living example of an impossible existence and 
a precluded development — that the pseudo-Marx- 
ian philosophy of the impossibility of a revolu- 
tionary action arose and gained strength. 

The most prominent Austro-Marxists exhibit, 
each in his way, a certain "individuality". On cer- 
tain questions they not infrequently diverged. There 
were even political differences among them. In gen- 
eral, however, they were in thorough accord. 

Karl Renner presents the most perfect artificially 
cultivated representative of this type and the most 
in love with himself. He possessed to a high degree 
the gift of literary imitation or to be plainer, the 
gift of stylistic deception. His solemn May ar- 
ticles exhibited an excellent stylistic combination 
of the foremost and most distinguished words. But 
since words as well as their combinations within 
certain limits lead an independent life of their own, 
Renner's articles aroused in the hearts of many 
workers the revolutionary fire which their composer 
apparently never knew. The trumpery of Austro- 
Viennese culture, the pursuit of the external, of 
rank, of title, was to a greater degree characteristic 
of Renner than of his associates. Fundamentally, 
he always remained an imperial official who knew 
how to make use of Marxian phraseology to the 
top of his bent. 

The transformation of this writer, who once pro- 
duced a jubilee article on Karl Marx that was noted 
for its revolutionary rhetoric, into a comic-opera 
chancellor who expresses with emotion his esteem 
and gratitude to Scandinavian monarchs, is one of 
history's most convincing paradoxes. 

Otto Bauer is more learned, more prosaic, more 
serious and more boring than Renner. One can- 
not deny his ability to read books, to gather facts 
and to draw conclusions — as required by the tasks 
which practical politics, as conducted by other men, 
set for him. Bauer has no political will. His 
chief ability consists in worming his way out of 
the most burning practical questions by means of 
commonplaces and platitudes. His thinking — his 
political thinking — always leads a parallel existence 
to his will — his thought is devoid of courage. His 
works are never more than learned compilations 
of a gifted scholar of a university seminar. The 



most shameful deeds of Austrian opportunism, the 
lowest cringing of the German-Austrian social de- 
mocracy before the powers that be, found in Bauer 
its profoundest exponent who sometimes protested 
duly against the form, but who always accepted 
the essence. If it sometimes happened to Bauer that 
he exhibited something like temperament or politi- 
cal energy, it was always exclusively in the struggle 
against the revolutionary wing — ^in the piling up 
of reasons and facts as well as citations against 
revolutionary action. He reached his summit at 
that time (after 1907) when, still too young to 
be a deputy, he played the role of Secretary of the 
Social Democratic Parliamentary Group, and pro- 
vided it with material, figures, substitutes for action, 
made out rough drafts, and seemed to himself to be 
the promoter of great deeds, when in reality he 
was only the purveyor of surrogates and imitations 
for the parliamentary opportunists. 

Max Adler represents a quite complicated vari- 
ety of the Austro-Marxian type. He is a lyricist, 
a philosopher, a mystic — the philosophic lyricist 
of passivity, just as Renner is its journalist and 
jurist, Hilferding its political economist, and Bauer 
its sociologist. Max Adler feels himself a prisoner 
in the small world of three dimensions, although he 
placed himself very comfortably in the frame of 
the Viennese bourgeois Socialism and of the Haps- 
burg state. The union of petty lawyer-like super- 
ficiality and political faintheartedness with un- 
fruitful philosophic effort and cheap imitations of 
idealism imparted a peculiarly insipid and unsym- 
pathetic character to the species represented by 
Max Adler. 

Rudolph Hilferding, like tlie others, entered the 
German Social Democracy almost as a rebel. But 
as a rebel of the Austrian type, i.e., one always 
ready to capitulate without a fight. Hilferding 
considered the external variability and inconstancy 
of Austrian politics, in whidi he had been raised, as 
revolutionary initiative, and demanded for several 
months, to be sure in the most modest terms, a 
more determined policy from the leaders of the 
German Social Democracy. But the Austro- Vien- 
nese fickleness was soon replaced in him by an- 
other quality. He soon surrendered to the mechan- 
ical rhythm of Berlin and to the automatic intel- 
lectual life of the German Social Democracy. 
He transferred his intellectual energy to the purely 
theoretical field where to be sure he contributed 
nothing of any importance — ^no single Austro-Marx- 
ist has contributed anything of importance in any 
field — but nevertheless he wrote a serious book in 
his field. With this book on his back, like a porter 
with a heaA^ load, he entered the revolutionary 
epoch. But even the most learned book cannot take 
the place of a lack of will, of initiative, of revolu- 
tionary instinct, of political determination, without 
which action is impossible. A physician by educa- 
tion, Hilferding is inclined to moderation and in 
spite of his training he is the most primitive em- 
piricist in the realm of political questions. For him 
the principal question of the present day consuts 
in not getting out of the rut set by the day before. 
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and in finding a learned scientific justification for 
this conservatism and petty bourgeois decadence. 

Friedrich Adier shows less stability of char- 
acter than any other representative of the Austro- 
Marxian type. He inherited from his father a 
political temperament In the petty frictions of 
the struggle with the tangle of Austrian conditions, 
Friedrich Adler allowed his ironical skepticism 
finally to destroy the revolutionary foundations of 
his world view. The temperament inherited from 
his father pushed him into the opposition against 
the school created by his father. At certain mo- 
ments Friedrich Adler might have been considered 
as a downright revolutionary negation of the old 
school, but in fact he was and had always been 
its necessary complement. His explosive revolu- 
tionism reflected the acute attacks of despair of 
Austrian opportunism, which, from time to time, 
recoiled before its own hoUowness. 

Friedrich Adler is a doubter down to his very 
marrow, he does not believe in the masses, in their 
effectiveness for action. While Karl Liebknecht 
was appearing on the Potsdamer Platz at the mo- 
ment of the greatest triumphs of German militarism, 
to summon the oppressed masses to open combat, 
Friedrich Adler walked into a bourgeois restaur- 
ant to assassinate the Austrian Prime Minister. By 
his isolated shot, Friedrich Adler made the tmsuc- 
cessful attempt to put an end to his own doubts. 
After this hysterical excess he collapsed into a con- 
dition of even more complete impotence. 

The black-yellow* pack of social patriots (Aus- 
terlitz, Leuthner, etc.), bespattered the terrorist Ad- 
ler with all the venom of their cowardly rhetoric. 
But when the acute period was over and the pro- 
digal son returned to his father's house from prison 
with the halo of the martyr, he was bound to become 
doubly and triply precious for Austrian Social De- 
mocracy. The golden halo of the terrorist was 
coined into the ringing gold of demagogy by the 
experienced counterfeiters of the party. Friedrich 
Adler became the voucher in the eyes of the masses 
for the deeds of Austerlitz, and Renner. Fortun- 
ately the Austrian workers are finding it harder and 
harder to differentiate between the sentimental- 
lyric enervation of Frierich Adler and the bom- 
bastic insipidity of Renner, or the high talmudic 
unfruitfulness of Max Adler, or the analytical self- 
complacency of Otto Bauer. 

The cowardice of the thinking of the theoreti- 
cians of the Austro-Marxian school revealed itself 
completely when faced with the great tasks of the 
period of revolution. In his immortal attempt to 
find a place for the Soviet system in the Ebert- 
Noske constitution, Hilferding gave expression not 
only to his own spirit, but also to the spirit of the 
whole Austro-Marxian school, which attempted, at 
the beginning of the revolutionary epoch, to place 
itself just so much to the left of Kautsky as it had 
been to the right of him up to the Revolution. 

From this point of view. Max Adler's opinion of 
the Soviet system is most instructive. 

* An allnrion to the oolor* of the former Anttro-Htingariui 
Empire. 



The Viennese eclectic philosopher recognizes the 
significance of the Soviet His courage goes so 
far as to adopt it. He even goes so far as to pro- 
claim it as an instrument of the social revolution. 
Max Adler is, it is understood, for the social revo- 
lution. Still, not for the stormy, barricading, ter- 
roristic, bloody revolution but for a moderate, eco- 
nomical, well-adjusted, legally sanctified kind, ap- 
proved at philosophic headquarters. 

Max Adler does not even shrink from the idea 
that the Soviet system offends against the "prin- 
ciple" of constitutional division of power (in the 
Austrian Social Democracy there are not a few 
fools who r^ard such a violation as a great de- 
fect in the Soviet system!), on the contrary, Max 
Adler, counsel for the trades-unions and legal ad- 
viser of the social revolution, sees even an advan- 
tage in the concentration of power which affords a 
direct expression of the will of the proletariat. 
Max Adler is in favor of the direct expression of 
the will of the proletariat, not however of the 
direct way of seizure of power by means of Soviets. 
He proposes a surer method. In every city, in every 
locality and district, the Workers' Soviets must 
"control" the police and the other officials, and 
impose the will of the proletariat upon them. But 
what will be the "constitutional" position of the 
Soviets in the republic of Seitz, Renner, and their 
consorts? Our philosopher answers as follows: 
"The workers' councils in the last analysis will 
have so much constitutional power as they can man- 
age to get by their activities." {Arbeiter Zeitung, 
No. 179, July 1, 1919.) 

The proletarian Soviets are gradually to grow 
into the political power of the proletariat, as be- 
fore — according to the theory of reformism — all 
proletarian organizations were to grow into Social- 
ism — ^a process which was somewhat upset by un- 
foreseen misunderstandings lasting for four years 
between the Central European states and the Allies 
and by all the consequences of these misunderstand- 
ings. One was compelled to reject the economical 
program of growing into Socialism according to 
schedule and without social revolution. In ex- 
change there was afforded the prospect of an order- 
ly evolution of the Soviets into the social revolu- 
tion of unarmed uprising and seizure of power. 

In order that the Soviets should not fail in the 
tasks of the precincts and districts, the courageous 
legal adviser proposes — propaganda of Social De- 
mocratic ideas! Political power is to remain as 
before in the hands of the bourgeoisie and its ac- 
complices. To make up for this, however, the 
Soviets control the district manager and inspector 
of the precinct and district. And to console the 
working class and at the same time to enable them 
to school their thought and their will. Max Adler 
will deliver lectures on Sundays on the constitution- 
al position of the Soviets just as he formerly de- 
livered lectures on the constitutional position of 
the trade unions. 

"In this way," promises Max Adler, "the consti- 
tutional regulation of the situation of the workers* 
councils, their weight and their significance all 
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along the line of the national and public life will 
be assured, and — without a dictatorship of the 
Soviets — the Soviet system would have adiieved an 
influence that could not be greater even in a Soviet 
Republic, and at the same time one would not 
have had to pay for this influence with political 
storms and economic destructions." (Ibid.) We 
see. Max Adler, in addition to all else remains still 
in agreement with the Austrian tradition: to make 
a revolution without colliding with the public pro- 
secutor. 

The father of the Austrian school, and its high- 
est authority, is Kautsky. Solicitously nursing his 
reputation as the guardian of Marxian orthodoxy, 
particularly after the Dresden Convention,* and the 
First Russian Revolution, Kautsky shook his head 
from time to time, disapprovingly, over the most 
compromising blunders of his Austrian school. Fol- 
lowing the example of the deceased Victor Adler 
— Bauer, Renner, Hilferding — all together and each 
singly — r^arded Kautsky as too pedantic, too cum- 
bersome, yet as the very much honored and alto- 
gether useful father and teacher of the quietistic 
church. 

Kautsky gave his own school occasion for the 
most serious misgivings at the time of his revolu- 
tionary zenith, at the time of the first Russian 
Revolution, when he recognized as necessary the 
seizure of power by the Russian Social Democracy 
and made an attempt to impart to the German 
working class the theoretical conclusions from the 
experiences of the general strike in Russia. The 
failure of the First Russian Revolution suddenly 
cut short Kautsky's course of development along 
the path of radicalism. The more directly the 
question of mass action was put by the course of 
events in Germany, the more evasive became Kaut- 
sky's attitude to it. He marked time, receded, lost 
his soreness, and the pedantically scholastic trend 
of his thought came more and more to the fore. 
The imperialistic war, which killed all indecision 
and brought to a head all fundamental questions, 
exposed Kautsky's entire political bankruptcy. He 
at once entangled himself hopelessly in so simple a 
question as that of voting the war credits. All his 
writings on this subject are variations of one and 
the same theme: "I and my confusion". The Rus- 
sian Revolution definitely put an end to Kautsky. 
By means of his entire previous development he 
was put into a hostile position towards the Novem- 
ber victories of the proletariat. The latter threw 
him irrevocably into the camp of the counter-revo- 
lution. He lost the last trace of historical acumen. 
His later writings were transformed more and more 
into yellow literature for the bourgeois market. 

The pamphlet of Kautsky criticized by us pos- 
sesses externally all the earmarks of a so-called 
objective scientific work. In investigating the ques- 
tion of the Red Terror, Kautsky proceeds with all 
the circumstantiality peculiar to him. He begins 
with a study of the social conditions which pre- 
pared the great French Revolution, as well as the 
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physiological and social causes which have favored 
the development of cruelty or of humanity in the 
entire extent of the histo^ of the human race. In 
his pamphlet devoted to Bolshevism, in which this 
question is treated in 154 pages, Kautsky tells in 
detail upon what our most primitive manlike an- 
cestor subsisted, and ventures the conjecture that 
while he lived mostly on vegetable nourishment, 
this latter was nevertheless occasionally supple- 
mented by small animals, caterpillars, worms, rep- 
tiles, possibly also little unfledged birds (see page 
85). In other words, nothing could have led one 
to believe that from such an extremely respecta- 
ble ancestor, apparently inclined to vegetarian 
practices, there could arise such bloodthirsty de- 
scendants as the Bolsheviki. Behold how solid is 
the scientific basis on which Kautsky treats the 
question ! 

But in this case, as is not infrequently true of 
such productions, a malicious political pamphlet is 
concealed under the academic-scholastic cloak. We 
are dealing with one of the most lying and imscrup- 
ulous of books. Is it not monstrous even to the 
superficial observer, that Kautsky should pick up 
the most abominable slander of the Bolsheviki from 
the well-set table of Havas, Renter and W. T. B., 
and thus permit the long ears of the traducer to 
stick out under the scholar's mortarboard! But 
these unclean details are only a mosaic on a foun- 
dation of solid learned deceptions, directed against 
the Soviet Republic and the party in control in 
that country. 

Kautsky paints in the darkest colors our cruelty 
to the bourgeoisie which according to him had 
shown no inclination to resist. 

Kautsky brands our cruelty towards the Social 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviki; who he declares 
are varieties of Socialism. 

Kautsky depicts the Soviet economy as a chaotic 
disintegration. 

Kautsky pictures those active in the Soviets, as 
well as the entire Russian working class, as a band 
of egoists. 

With not a single word does he mention a syl- 
lable of the conduct of the Russian bourgeoisie 
which — in the compass of its baseness — is unparal- 
leled in history, of their national treasons: of the 
surrender of Riga to the Germans for "pedagogic" 
purposes, of the preparation of a similar surrender 
of St. Petersburg; of how they turned for help to 
foreign armies, to the Czecho-Slovak army, to the 
German, Russian, English, Japanese, French, Ara- 
bian, and even negro armies; of all the conspira- 
cies and massacres they arranged with Entente 
moneys, of how they used the blockade not only 
for the deadly exhaustion of our children, but also 
to spread most systematically, unremittingly, con- 
stantly, the most unheard of lies and calumnies 
about us. 

He does not mention with a single word the 
basest prosecutions and violations to which our 
party was subjected by the government of the So- 
cial Revolutionaries and Mensheviki before the No- 
vember overthrow, — ^the penal persecution of sev- 
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eral thousand responsible party comrades, on the 
ground of accusations of espionage in favor of 
Hohenzollem Germany, the participation of the 
Mensheviki and Social Revolutionaries in all con- 
spiracies of the bourgeoisie, their cooperation with 
Tsarist generals and admirals — ^Kolchak, Denikin, 
and Yudenich, the terroristic acts which were con- 
summated by the Social Revolutionaries by order 
of the Entente, the uprisings instigated by the Social 
Revolutionaries in our army, paid for with the 
money of foreign embassies while our army was 
bleedmg to death in the struggle against the mon- 
archist bands of imperialism. 

Kautsky does not mention with a single word 
that we not only repeatedly declared, but also de- 
monstrated by deed, our readiness to insure peace 
to the country even at the price of concessions and 
sacrifices, that in spite of all this we are compelled 
to wage an exhausting war on all fronts in order 
to maintain the existence of our country, and in 
order to prevent its conversion into a colony of 
Anglo-French imperialism. 

Kautsky does not speak a word of the fact that 
the Russian prol^ariat is compelled to devote its 
main energies and its best and most precious pow- 
ers to this heroic struggle in which we defend the 
future of world Socialism, and to withhold them 
from its economic and cultural constructive ac- 
tivities. 

In his entire pamphlet Kautsky mentions nothing 
of this — that at first German militarism, with the 
support of its Scheidemanns and the non-interven- 
tion of its Kautskys, later the nulitarism of the 
Allies with the support of its Rcnaudels and the 
non-intervention of its Longuets, surrounded us with 
an iron blockade, tore away from us all our ports, 
cut us off from the world, and with the help of 
paid White Guards took possession of great prov- 
inces rich in raw products and for long periods 
cut us off from Baku's naphtha, from the Donets 
coal, from the wheat of the Don and Siberia, and 
from Turkestan's cotton. 

Kautsky does not mention a single word of the 
fact that under these conditions of unparalleled 



difficulty the Russian working class has been carry- 
ing on for nearly three years a heroic struggle 
against its enemies on a front of 8,000 kilometers 
(5,000 miles), that the Russian working class un- 
derstood that it had to take up the sword instead 
of the hammer, and created a mighty army, that it 
mobilized its exhausted industry for this army, that 
in spite of the devastation of the country, over 
which the hangmen of the whole world inflicted 
blockade and civil war, it is clothing, feeding, arm- 
ing, providing for, transporting, an army of mil- 
lions who have learnt to conquer. 

On all these matters Kautsky is silent in his book 
on Russian Communism. And his silence is the 
most basic, fundamental sort of lie, indeed a passive 
lie, but a more foul and criminal lie than the ac- 
tive lies of all the swindlers of the international 
bourgeois press put together. 

Slandering the policy of the Communist Party 
Kautsky nowhere says what it is he wants and what 
he has to propose. The Bolshevik! were not the 
only ones to appear on the stage of the Russian 
Revolution. We beheld and still behold upon this 
stage — now in power, now in opposition. Social 
Revolutionaries (not less than five groupings and 
currents), Mensheviki, Maximalists, Anarchists — 
absolutely all "gradations within Socialism" (to 
speak in Kautsky's language) , tested their strength 
and showed what they wanted and what they can 
do. Of these "shades" there are so many that you 
could not insert even a knife-edge between the con- 
tiguous varieties. The origin of these "shades" is 
not accidental: they represent, so to say, the differ- 
ent variations of adaptability of the Socialist parties 
and groups to the conditions of the greatest revo- 
lutionary epoch. It appears that a sufficiently 
complete political keyboard lies before Kautsky 
to enable him to touch that key which sounds the 
proper Marxian pitch in the Russian Revolution. 
But Kautsky is silent. He rejecU the Bolshevist 
melody which offends his ear, but he does not look 
for another. The solution is simple: the old fiddler 
refuses altogether to play on the instrument of 
revolution. 



Soviet Russian Concessions to Capital 

By Karl Radek 

[This article treats the subject of concessions from the standpoint of the general policy of the 
Soviet Government. The reader will find information concerning resources of one of the states of 
the Soviet Russian Federated Republic (Karelia) in the current issue of Soviet Russia. Next week's 
issue will contain detailed descriptions of the areas intended to be opened up to concessions.] 



VI/^HEN the working class of Russia assumed 
'" power in Nevember, 1917, neither the bour- 
geois world nor the Socialist world believed that 
this power would last two months, not to mention 
two years. The negotiations of German imperial- 
ism with Soviet Russia were only the result of the 
straits in which Germany found itself as a conse- 
quence of the war: German imperialism desired to 
conclude peace in the East, even with a purely 



transitory government, under the well-founded im- 
pression that even though the Bolsheviki might 
disappear, no party and no government in Russia 
could within a calculable period mobilize the peas- 
ants. Soviet Russia however needed peace, not only 
because it had no army at all, but because it 
could only reach the stage of reality by obtaining a 
breathing spell. At the time of the Brest nego- 
tiations, Soviet Russia was only a program, existed 
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only in the declarative decrees of the Council of 
People's Commissars. Not even Tsarist absolutism 
had been completely destroyed in its lower organs 
at that time, nor had feudal landlordism been 
wiped out. The forms of the Soviet Government 
in city and country were still an experiment, not 
an organism. The Soviet Government was faced 
with the choice of either waging, with the help of 
the Allies — as a government of the revolutionary 
partisan party of the Urals, a guerrilla warfare 
against German imperialism, and to permit Russian 
capital to carry out its restoration under the pro- 
tection of German bayonets, or to pass through the 
Golgotha of Brest and thus to carry out, at the 
price of a national humiliation, the task of imme- 
diately putting down the bourgeoisie and organiz- 
ing the proletariat. 

The fact that the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, baaed on the conviction that the process of 
disintegration of world capitalism would not be 
retarded by the Brest peace, but accelerated, was a 
proper policy, has been proved not only by its late 
victories, by the fact that Soviet Russia, between 
the devil and the deep sea so to speak, was able to 
collect and organize itself to the extent of forcing 
from the representatives of victorious Entente im- 
perialism the admission, a year after the collapse 
of German imperialism, that: "Bolshevism cannot 
be put down with the sword." The Brest peace, 
in spite of its predatory character a positive benefit 
to Soviet Russia, since it ended the great war, was 
not forced by Soviet Russia out of its own power, 
nor by the German workers; the peace of Brest 
was brought about by the pressure of Entente arm- 
ies in the west Should the victorious imperialism 
of the Entente now conclude a still more unfavor- 
able predatory peace, this peace, if it only affords 
Soviet Russia the possibility of existence, will be 
a fundamental breach in the capitalistic system of 
states, for this peace will be a result of the re- 
sistance offered by Soviet Russia with its own pow- 
ers, a result of the aid given Soviet Russia by the 
world proletariat. But why should Soviet Russia, 
which cannot be destroyed by the sword, make any 
compromise peace at all with the Entente? Why 
should it not wait for the moment when the dis- 
integration of Entente capitalism has progressed 
at least so far that this capitalism must grant an 
honest peace to Soviet Russia? The answer to 
this question is very simple. During the world 
war, which was being prolonged by the policy of 
all the states, it was possible to count upon a 
swift catastrophe of world capitalism, on a re- 
action of the popular masses in various coimtries, 
if once the general slaughter should allow them no 
other means of escape. At the conclusion of the 
Brest treaty, the Soviet Government estimated the 
breathing spell afforded by this peace as a very 
short one; either the world revolution would soon 
come and rescue Soviet Russia, or Soviet Russia 
would go down in the unequal conflict — such was 
our view at that time. And this conception was in 
accordance with the situation at that moment. 

The collapse of German imperialism, the inabil- 



ity of the Allies to put down Soviet Russia by 
military means, and simultaneously the fact that 
the world war has since been ended, that the de- 
mobilization crisis has been overcome, that the 
world revolution has not broken up the capitalist 
world in the form of an explosion, but in the form 
of a gradual corrosion — this fact completely alters 
the situation, the conditions, of the foreign policies 
of the Soviet Government. 

On the one hand the Soviet Government cannot 
reckon on a swift mechanical liberation through 
a mass movement that would completely overthrow 
the Cleraenceaus, Lloyd Georges, and all they stand 
for, and on the other hand Ae Soviet Government 
may be mathematically certain that the process of 
capitalistic disintegration will continue and lighten 
its burdens. But as this is a long process, Soviet 
Russia cannot escape the question of seeking a 
modus Vivendi with those states that are still capi- 
talistic. If tomorrow the proletarian revolution in 
Germany or France should be victorious, Soviet 
Russia's position would be much easier, for two 
proletarian states, organized economically and mili- 
tarily — can exert a greater pressure on me capital- 
ist world. But they will nevertheless still be in- 
terested in concluding peace with the as yet capi- 
talist states, if only for the reason of having an- 
opportunity at last to take up economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

Soviet Russia could not be put down, and we are 
certain that if the Entente states will not grant 
Soviet Russia a capitalist peace at this moment, 
Soviet Russia will continue to hunger and to fight, 
and they will be obliged to grant our country a 
better peace later on. To put down a country with 
Soviet Russia's resources, by means of blockade, 
will require a period that will exceed the length 
the imperialistic epoch in the Entente countries has 
still to run. But it is clear that if Soviet Russia 
must continue to fight for very long it cannot take 
up its economic reconstruction. The war makes it 
necessary to put its weakened productive forces at 
the service of the manufacture of munitions, to 
use its best forces for the practice of war, to apply 
its ruined railways for the transportation of troops. 
The distress of war obliges the energy of the state 
to be centralized in the hands of Uie executive, 
threatens the Soviet system, and, what is most im- 
portant, in the long rim menaces the complete using 
up of the best elements of the working class. The 
Soviet Government has performed a superhuman 
task in opposing these conditions. Its accomplish- 
ments in the field of instruction, in spite of all the 
distress, impresses even now those bourgeois op- 
ponents who are honest (read Goode's report in 
the Manchester Guardian). In two or three years 
Soviet Russia will dispose of hundreds of thou- 
sands of new organizational and cultural talents. 

How seriously our leaders regard the dangers 
of reconstruction, of the chinovnik in a new form, 
is shown with complete clearness by the discus- 
sions in the party convention of the Bolsheviki in 
March, 1919, the minutes of which — constituting 
a very instructive document — ^have been recently 
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published. But war is war. War is a cruel de- 
stroyer, and if war can be concluded by making 
sacrifices, the sacrifices must be made. It is un- 
fortunate, to be sure, that the Russian people 
should be obliged to grant mining concessions to 
English, American, and French capitalists, for it 
could make better use of the metals itself than to 
apply them for paying tribute. But, so long as 
Soviet Russia must wage war, it can not only not 
mine ore, but is even obliged to throw its miners 
into the jaws of war. If the dilemma were this: 
economic Socialist reconstruction, or war against 
world capital, which is restricting the Socialist re- 
construction, the only proper decision would be 
for war. But that is not the state of affairs. The 
question to be decided is this: Socialist reconstruc- 
tion within the limits of a provisional compromise, 
or war without any economic reconstruction at all. 
Already in the spring of 1918, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was faced with the question of economic 
compromise. When the American, Colonel Ray- 
mond Robins, on May 14, 1918, left Moscow for 
Washington, he took with him a concrete propo- 
sition of the Soviet Government, containing con- 
ditions for economic concessions (this proposition 
was published in the minutes of the First Congress 
of Russian Economic Soviets in the speech of Radek 
on the economic consequences of the Brest peace). 
Simultaneously, Bronsky, Assistant to the People's 
Commissar for Trade and Industry, submitted in 



the first session with the representatives of the Ger- 
man Government practical proposals for the co- 
operation of Soviet Russia with German capital. 
Bruce Lockhart (the English representative) was 

confidentially informed of a basis for n^otiations. 

We may admit that even in the midst of the world 1 
war we had a right to hope that immediate ex- / 
plosions would eliminate the necessity of making 
such concessions, but in principle we had already 
then determined on this policy of concessions, and 
it was a well-founded policy. So long as the pro- 
letariat has not been victorious in all the most 
important states, so long tis it is not in a position 
to make use of all the productive forces of the 
world for purposes of reconstruction, so long as 
capitalist states exist side by side with proletarian 
states, for just so long will the proletarian states 
be obliged to conclude compromises, for there is,. — \ 
under these circumstances neither a pure Socialbm, 
nor a pure capitalism, but, in spite of territorial 
divisions between these two systems, they will be 
obliged to grant concessions to each other, on their 
respective areas. The extent of these concessions 
to be made to capitalism will depend on the power 
of the proletarian states, and on the number of 
such states in existence. No one has the right to 
deny that such concessions must be made unless he 
is ready to point out a method by which our op- 
ponents may be forced immediately to grant the 
proletariat in all countries a simultaneous victory. 



What is New in the Russian Revolution? 



By N. BUKHARIN 



/^UR Revolution, which closes "mankind's pre- 
^^ historic period" £uid begins the first chapter 
of its real history, is extraordinarily interesting and 
instructive in its gigantic and altogether new ex- 
periments. If one reads Kautsky's well-known pam- 
phlet on the social revolution, much of it now 
seems mere childish babbling. At that time there 
was not as yet any empirical material for estimat- 
ing the concrete forms of the proletarian dictator- 
ship, and all the concrete circumstances of a revo- 
lution. It is only this material, however, which pre- 
scribed and is prescribing a very specific course 
of development for the Socialism which is being 
born of the chaos of the world war, on the foun- 
dations of a ruined, exhausted economic life. Only 
the great men of the past — ^Marx and Engels — 
thought of that. But the sorry upstarts, the new 
"heroes" of the old Internationale, scarcely thought 
of it at all. And everything in the Russian Revo- 
lution is new in this sense. That is why no earnest 
revolutionist, whether he be now in Germany or 
in Argentina, can overlook the gigantic laboratory 
which is Soviet Russia. We shall here examine 
more closely some of these new features. 

Above all the Russian Revolution solved the 
question of the forms of the dictatorship. It solved 
the question as to what should constitute the power 
of the proletarian state. The Soviets, the Soviet 



power, — that is the form which was bom of our 
Revolution. In the beginning, one could still think, 
perhaps, that the Soviets were a specifically Russian 
product. But the further experiences of Western 
Europe showed that this was the general form 
rooted in the fundamental conditions of the war of 
the working class against the bourgeoisie. And it is 
for just that reason that all who advocate the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat must support the Soviet 
power. We have already become so accustomed to 
the idea that it seems to be something altogether 
self-evident. But this axiom of proletarian politics 
was given us by our Revolution. 

Our Revolution first showed us the role and the 
meaning of the proletarian vanguard — ^the Com- 
munist Party — in all its tremendous significance. 

No one can completely understand how, after the 
party had gained its power and its importance in- 
creased, no one imagined the exclusive and decisive 
organizing role that this most important organiza- 
tion of the working class would have to fill. Pre- 
viously the role of the party was thought of in 
more or less parliamentary forms, at best it was 
looked upon as some kind of controlling or r^u- 
lating organ. And what was the fact? In fact, the 
party worked everywhere, and only because of this 
can the proletarian dictatorship maintain itself. 
Transport, factory, bank, barracks, bread supply. 
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ngimmt and division, sanitary troops, groups for 
combating illiteracy, political sections of the army 
— everything possible, everything to advance, 
arouse, organise, incite to new life, construct — all 
this the party does through the Soviets, the trade 
unions, and a thousand other organizations. It 
controls centralized administration. It not only 
rules, but also administers the various forms of 
life, it becomes in its importance an altogether pe- 
culiar organizing and creating power. This, and 
the necessity for it, were shown by our Revolution. 

People had spoken before of the rule of the work- 
ing class. But only the present experiences show 
clearly how this rule came into being. And then, 
besides that already mentioned, we have had im- 
portant experience in the matter of arousing the 
proletarian masses to work. The role of the worker 
in the army; party and trade union mobilization; 
commissariat divisions and armies; our economic 
campaigns; the structure of our economic organs; 
the role of the trade unions; workers' and peasants' 
inspection; all-party conferences; — ^all these are 
innovations which our revolution has created. 

The education of a body of labor administrators, 
a new type of man, that also is one of our triumphs, 
and perhaps the greatest that we have to show. We 
have already forgotten the past completely. To 
us it does not appear peculiar to find at the head 
of an Vyezd (administrative district) or govern- 
ment, a Petrograd metal worker or Moscow textile 
worker, a hairdresser in command of a division, 
in the party school a house-painter delivering lec- 
tures or an agricultural laborer writing reports on 
causation and evolution in natural science. We 
no longer wonder that there should be a large class 
of persons who have educated themselves during the 
revolution — "golden-handed" ones who are masters 
of every trade; who one day command in battle, the 
next day direct distribution, the next supervise a 
factory or, weapon in hand, suppress a White Guard 
uprising. We are not astounded that a former serv- 
ant girl or a cook should be at the head of a poli- 
tical section in the army or the secretary of a party 
committee, passing from one activity to another and 
causing new vital creations to arise everywhere un- 
der her hands. One need but compare the present 
with the past to completely understand and feel the 
difference. Hunger and cold exist. But on the 
other hand there are already — and more of them 
every day — ^people who terminate this hunger and 
cold, and lead the land out of suffering. 

But it is not sufficient that bodies of new men are 
being formed out of the ranks of the workers and 
peasants. The whole psychology, the whole hori- 
zon of the masses, their whole manner of thinking, 
is changing for the better. Among the bourgeois 
"observers" and those who ape them, it is good 
fashion to speak of the "passivity of the masses" 
in the Soviet Republic But a serious comparison 
of the present with the past reveals a different pic- 
ture. The psychology of the masses finds its best 
expression in their speech. If one should compare 
the present speech of the village with that before 
the Revolution he would be astoimded. The speech 



of today is indeed the literary language. And their 
vbion? Has it not grown with almost miraculous 
rapidity? And also have not the Russian people 
— in the broadest sense — ceased to be the "lout" 
of whom our superwise sophisticated Intellectuals 
made game? A tremendous, hitherto unprecedented 
elevation of ideas has taken place. 

But the Russian Revolution gave the masses 
something new in the way of guidance on the new 
path. Or are perhaps the Communiat Subbotniki 
(Saturdays) not a new development of the present? 
No one would have thought of it before, no one 
anticipated it, it was a wholly new "discovery" of 
the revolution, just as was the Soviet power. All 
forms of collective work, from the volunteer, or 
Subbotniki to the labor army and labor duty in the 
form existing among us, are experiences of the 
greatest significance. We ourselves know little as 
yet about ourselves. Much we overlook. The writer 
of these lines knows a case where our fighting army 
helped the peasants plow the land, improved their 
tools, built schools and arranged children's festi- 
vals, for which the poorly supplied Red Guard 
sacrificed their last. Thus appears in embryo that 
mighty humane spirit which is developing with the 
construction of a new life. 

The matter of mass enlightenment is altogether 
of a different kind than formerly — who indeed 
would have thought of it in the good old times? 
Who could have carried on agitation and propagan- 
da to such an extent as we? Who could have con- 
ceived such a campaign as ours against illiteracy? 
Where, when, by whom, in general, was the signif' 
icanoe understood of such campaigns, where the 
cooperation of different elements produces a mass 
result? 

We are still poor, but not helpless. Hour by 
hour, day by day, new forces are arising. From 
unbelievable confusion of methods, out of a sea 
of vulgar selfishness and dross, are appearing more 
and more the outlines of our future. They cried 
to us: Down with monopoly, long live free trade! 
But we did not acknowledge the ruin of our trans- 
port and throw ourselves into the hands of the 
speculators. And provisioning is improving. We 
were warned that all would perish of cold as a 
consequence of our methods. But fuel conditions 
also have improved. This htis been accomplished 
through the arising of new forces to improve con- 
ditions. It is the result of the fact that in prac" 
tice, in the struggle of life, our working class is 
becoming the great creator, martyr, and champion 
of the happiness of mankind, of Uie real history of 
man in the future. 



Bound Volumes of Soviet Russia 

VOLUME THREE {July to December. 1920. in- 
clusive), durably bound in cloth, stamped in gold, 
with tide page and index, 652 pages of text and 
Ulustraiions, including many maps and sixteen full 
pages of half-tone plates, is now ready for delivery. 
Price five dollars, postptdd. 
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'HPHE immediate demand for agricultural machin- 
*• ery in Soviet Russia has been carefully studied 
by a correspondent of the English Manchester 
Guardian, recently returned from Russia. On the 
basb of what he terms a "very conservative esti- 
mate" by the Commissariat of Agriculture, he finds 
a yearly need for 850,000 new ploughs, 85,000 
reapers, 17,000 threshers, 340,000 drill ploughs, 
850,000 winnowing machines and over a million 
each of scythes and sickles. These figures, how- 
ever, enormous as they are, represent only the 
average yearly needs. "When we consider," the 
Guardian correspondent points out, "that after 1915 
ihe import of agricultural machinery practically 
-ceased, while the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery in Russia, whidi was restored at the end of 
1918, has so far resulted in the supply of only 
about one-seventh of the total yearly requirements, 
it becomes obvious that in order to bring the total 
•of these figures up to 1920, we must multiply them 
fcy nearly five." {Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
December 24.)" 

Where will the Soviet Government buy these huge 
supplies? One would naturally suppose that Amer- 
ican manufacturers were best fitted to supply the 
type and quantity of agricultural machines needed 
by Russia. Strange to say, however, even before 
the war the American manufacturers were far out- 
stripped by their English and German competitors 
in this field. In 1910, out of a total of $19,500,000 
worth of agricultural machinery imported by Rus- 
sia, the United States supplied only $5,191,000; 
and in 1912, when the total imports had increased 
to $25,600,000, the share of the United States was 
still only $5,826,000. The surprising condition re- 
vealed in these figures was dealt with in the last 
annual report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. Pointing out 
that "the Uilited States is probably less familiar 
with Russia than any of its competitors," he recom- 
mended that "America endeavor to promote direct 
commercial intercourse with Russia.' That recom- 
mendation, however, still awaits action. At the time 
of the closing of the Russian Soviet Government 
Sureau, upon the departure of Mr. Martens, the 
Commercial Department of that Bureau had on file 
detailed orders and specifications from the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Trade for immediate purchase 



of agricultural machinery in the United States 
amounting to $50,000,000. Contracts /or this ma- 
chinery could not be placed with the American 
manufacturers because of the obstacles placed in 
the way of trade with Russia by the authorities at 

Washington. 

• • • 

'T^HE decision of Moscow regarding the draft 
•"• trade agreement carried back from London by 
Mr. Krassin has not been announced as we go to 
press. Lacking the text of that draft, which pro- 
bably difi'ers in several respects from each of the 
preliminary Russian and English drafts which we 
published in Soviet Russia, January 22, it is, of 
course, impossible to forecast the decision. The 
maimer in which this latest draft was handed to 
Mr. Krassin did not inspire confidence. It was 
obvious that the English, having dragged out the 
negotiations for more than twelve months, were 
anxious to place the burden for any further delay 
upon Moscow, and were, therefore, suspiciously 
loud in their protestations that the document was 
thoroughly satisfactory to the British Government. 
Suspicion in this respect, moreover, was strength- 
ened by the flood of inspired dispatches from Hel- 
singfors, and other centers of propaganda, which 
hastened to announce, upon no authority whatso- 
ever, that the agreement would be or had been re- 
jected at Moscow. As against these stories, how- 
ever, there may be balanced a Central News agency 
dispatch (New York Times, January 21), which 
announced that the Soviet Government was expected 
to ratify the agreement without change. Before his 
departure, Mr. Krassin took pains to correct the 
impression which the British officials had endeav- 
ored to create to the effect that he and they were 
in perfect agreement and that the draft agreement 
was thoroughly satisfactory. On the contrary, Mr. 
Krassin told a correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian, "the draft which I am conveying to Mos- 
cow is, in my opinion, unsatisfactory in many re- 
spects." The settlement of the main difficulties, 
he said, did not lie with Moscow. "The funda- 
mental source of disagreement is the enlargement 
of the scope and the attempt to particularize the 
basis of the preliminary agreement of Jime 30." 
As to the desire of the British Government to de- 
fine the territories within which the Russian Govern- 
ment should abstain from anti-British propaganda, 
Mr. Krassin said: "We are ready to accept this con- 
dition, but only on the basis of mutuality and 
only after a competent commission has defined all 
the conditions and all the complicated political 
questions involved." It is not Great Britain alone 
that requires safeguards against hostile propaganda. 
Mr. Krassin pointed out some of the possibilities. 
"Imagine," he said, "British propaganda among 
Persian workers, urging them not to accept em- 
ployment in the oil fields of Baku; or propaganda 
among Turks in Asia Minor to attack Azerbaijan, 
or any other Soviet Republic. It is not enough 
merely to say: 'abstain from anti-British or anti- 
Russian propaganda.' It is necessary to define ex- 
actly what this means and what it may involve. 
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and that can be done only by a competent political 
conference." 

In spite of Sir Robert Home's announcement 
that Krassin had heard "the last word of the Bri- 
tish Government," a London dispatch to the New 
York World (February 2, 1921) sUted that "it 
is expected here Uiat Krassin will soon return to 
London from Moscow with counter proposals." 
The Worlds correspondent gave plausible grounds 
for his confidence that the British Government was 
in no such final mood on the matter as it pretended: 
"Pressed as it is by commercial interests and par- 
ticularly by organized labor for the reestablish- 
ment of commercial relations with Russia, the Bri- 
tish Government is expected to make certain modi- 
fications in the treaty, rather than cause a break- 
down of the negotiations." 

• • • 

THE British Government takes a generous view 
of those territories from which propaganda 
"against British intereste" must be specifically ex- 
cluded by the terms of the pending commercial 
treaty. With a large gesture. Great Britain de- 
mands that the Soviet Government restrain Russian 
citizens from all actions unfriendly to British in- 
terests in, among other places, the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor, Persia and Afghanistan. Whereat even the 
London Nation is moved to remark that "one fails 
to sec why Russia should consent to 'disinterest' 
herself inpersia, two-thirds of which was a closed 
Russian sphere before the Revolution." 

The sordid plundering of Persia by a conspiracy 
of British and Russian imperialisms is open his- 
tory. In 1907 tfie English and Russian Govern- 
ments signed an agreement for the partition of 
Persia. With the customary cant about "non-inter- 
ference" and "maintenance of sovereignty", the two 
powers divided the country between them. To Rus- 
sia was assigned the northern half, including the 
rich regions of Tdieran, Tabriz, and Ispahan; Eng- 
land took a slice to the south; an intervening "neu- 
tral" trip of desert and mountains was generously 
left unappropriated. In the following year the 
Persian Parliament moved to depose the Shah for 
repudiating the Constitution. The Russian Min- 
ister and the English Qarge d'Affaires promptly 
notified the fersian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that England and Russia would tolerate no mitiga- 
tion of Persian tyranny. To make things secure a 
Russian army, with the approval of Sir Edward 
Grey, marchod into Tabriz. ^^ , 

The origin and nature of British "interests m 
Persia are the subject of several revealing entries 
in the recently published diary of Wilfred Blunt, 
English poet and landowner, formerly a member 
of the British diplomatic service, who actively m- 
terested himself in the fate of the various Eastern 
peoples fallen under British domination. On No- 
vember 7, 1910, a friend brought Blunt news of the 
mtended British occupation of Persia. "Major 
Sykes, our Consul at Meshhed, who is . . . chief 
adviser on South Persian affairs at the Foreign 

~ ' Uy Ditus. by Wilfred Scawen Blunt; Martin Seckor, Lon- 
don. 1920. 



Office, . . . told him that the occupation of South- 
em Persia, on the same lines as the occupation of 
Egypt, has been decided on." In November of the 
following year. Blunt records the Russian ultima- 
tum to Persia, demanding compile control of Te- 
heran and the dismissal of Mr. Morgan Shuster, 
an American who had been working to reorganize 
Persian finance too successfully to please the Czar. 
"This," remarks Blunt (November 29, 1911), 
"means the conquest of Persia, and already Rus- 
sian troops have marched ... It is an infamy 
for which Grey is responsible." The Russian in- 
vasion of Persia was openly encouraged by the 
British Government. On December 15, Blunt notes: 
"Grey has made another long speech in the House 
of Commons about his Persian policy, in which he 
approves all the Russians are doing." British of- 
ficial approval of the Russian conquest did not 
even balk at the abominable massacres at Tabriz. 
For these things. Blunt remarks, "Grey invented a 
formula" — he had "no official knowledge." 

Such was the attitude of the British Government 
towards Persia in the days when it seemed a profit- 
able business to dispose of that unfortunate country 
in secret bargains with the Czar. Thus Great Bri- 
tain acquired those precious "interests" in Persia, 
which today it demands that no Russian, by so 
much as a whisper, shall endanger. It is, of course, 
not Bolshevik propaganda that the British Foreign 
Office fears in Persia — and in other spheres — but 
the long smoldering resentment of oppressed peo- 
ples. 

The Persian situation was succinctly described 
in a recent Renter dispatch to The Manchester 
Guardian (January 21, 1921), which reported 
naively: "The Persians have failed to take advan- 
tage of the Anglo-Persian Agreement, which was 
concluded so long ago, and the ratification of which 
would have enabl^ Persia to put her house in 
order." On the same day the Guardian's corre- 
spondent at Reval also reported: "The Russian 
agreement with Persia has been signed. Mr. Theo- 
dore Rothstein, who is well-known in England, has 
been appointed Russian diplomatic representative 
to Persia and will shortly proceed to Tdieran." 

It is interesting to find the name of Mr. Rothstein 
in this connection. Rothstein was a friend and ad- 
viser of Blunt's on Near Eastern affairs. The lat- 
ter writes of him: "Rothstein . . . owes his won- 
derful knowledge of the European situation to the 
fact that he was the London correspondent of near- 
ly all the Socialist newspapers on the continent. 
He was by birth a Russian subject, bora at Kiev, 
who had made his studies at the Odessa University, 
and, having become involved there with the authori- 
ties about twenty years ago, had made his escape 
to Western Europe and had taken up his residence 
in London. He was on the staff of more than one 
of our newspapers, but often complained to me 
that the editors would not listen to him on sub- 
jects of European importance." It now appears 
that the London editors might have profited by lis- 
tening more attentively to the opinions of Mr. 
Rothstein. 
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"Fear not the trranU sbaU role (or ever, 
Or the priests o{ the bloody Faith: 
They stand on the brink of that miyhty river 
Whose waves they have tainted with death. 
It is fed from the depths o< a thousand dells. 
Around them it foams and rages and swells. 
And their swords and their scepters I floating see 
Like wrecks in the surge of eternity." 

— Shelley (Rosalind and Helen). 

IV^OSCOW is as unlike Petersburg as Glasgow 
^^ is unlike Edinburgh old town, or as Derby 
is unlike Chester. Petersburg is a city of yesterday ; 
Moscow is hoary with antiquity. Petersburg has 
broad streets and spacious squares; Moscow has 
gigantic squares, but narrow streets. Petersburg 
is a "planned" city; Moscow is a growth of the 
centuries. Petersburg is European; Moscow is Asi- 
atic. Petersburg rises out of the waves like a dam- 
sel smiling at the morning sun, with the dew of 
health upon her tresses and the bloom of youth 
upon her cheeks; Moscow stands upon its little 
river like a patriarch wrapped in thought, stroking 
his beard with contemplations of the past and fore- 
bodings of the future disturbing his equanimity. 
For here Occident meets Orient, West commingles 
with East, Antiquity and Modernity blend, and Fu- 
turity casts its lights and shadows on the Past and 
Present. 

In Petersburg one cannot think of the remote 
past. The mind dwells upon Peter, its founder; 
on shipyards and merchandise; on Catherine and 
Voltaire; on Alexanders and Nicholases; on aristo- 
crats and proletarians, underground propaganda, 
nihilists, terrorbts, "yellow tickets", fortresses, 
strikes, riots, and revolutions. Zinoviev called it 
the "cradle of the revolution". It is more than that ; 
it is the womb wherein was conceived that which 
shall become the greatest and most splendid race 
on earth. In Moscow one does not think of these 
things. One thinks of Djenghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane; of slit-eyed Tartars and Volga hordes; of 
"Terrible" Ivans and ghastly torture-chambers; of 
miracles and saints, and "priests of the bloody 
faith." 

Moscow is another Rome in many things. It is 
a Granada in others. It is a Constantinople, a 
Jerusalem, a Dublin, and a Glasgow rolled into 
one. This soimds very incongruous, but Moscow 
is incongruous. Moscow is almost indescribable. 
It is seen and heard, but more so is it felt. It is 
a city of grisly ghosts which weave around the 
mind cobwebs of a hideous past, and yet it is a 
city of resurrection where the mind is urged and 
stimulated. The crescent of Mahomet glitters gol- 
den in the sunshine at every comer; the cross of 
Christ rears heavenward in every street; and the 
Red Flag of Communism flutters victoriously over 
a thousand roofs. Is not that an incongruity? 

Both of Russia's capitals, however widely they 
differ, are perfect gems set in a crown of romance, 
and each evokes those sensations, those charming 



emotions, which sensitive spirits delight to feel. 
There is one old grey city wall in Moscow which 
slopes down a declivity upon which a tree-embroi- 
dered "square" has been built. At the foot of the 
square stands the "Delavoy Dvor" (our hotel), 
and the old wall spans the off-street nearby with a 
lofty arch. The very fiercest fighting of November, 
1917, took place at this historic comer. From top 
to bottom the ancient arch, and most of the ad- 
jacent buildings, are pock-marked with bullet holes. 
Great scars disfigure the stonework upon which ma- 
chine-gun fire was concentrated, and gaping rents 
appear in the woodwork. Terrific battles have taken 
place at this identical spot before — but the missiles 
of that period were the swift, feather-tipped arrows 
of the barbarous Mongols. Why, one might ask, 
should this comer be an age-long sufferer from 
ruthless warfare? It is what military-minded peo- 
ple would call, I suppose, "a strategical point". Go 
through the arch and follow the street ahead of you 
for two hundred yards, then turn up a steep but 
short incline to the right, and you will land in the 
Krasnaya Ploshtshad, or Red Square. One of the 
most magnificent open spaces in any city in the 
world, it is completely bordered on the west by the 
picturesque walls, tall and battlemented, of the 
Kremlin, with the beautiful Spassky Gate at the 
southern end and Nicholas Gate at the northem. 
Along the eastern side of the square are the one- 
time arcades called Riadi, while at one end stands 
the solid red pile of the Historical Museum and at 
the other the weird looking Church of St. Basil. 

A group of statuary representing Minin, the 
Nizhni cattle-dealer, urging Pozharski, the prince, 
to free Russia from the Poles, and surrendering 
his fortime for this purpose, occupies some space 
in front of the arcades. It is very fine sculpture, 
and was executed by Martop, the Russian artist. 

Opposite St. Basil's a walled circular structure 
with gated entrance stands. This is the Lobnoye 
Myesto, where the Tsars of olden time issued 
their proclamations and made momentous promises. 
On this walled platform in 1547 Ivan the Terrible 
tearfully promised to rule mercifully and wisely. 
Here he led the ass which the High Priest (Patri- 
arch) mounted every Easter, and here he mani- 
fested the wisdom and benevolence of his latter 
years by committing the frightful atrocities that 
make his name abhorred. In 1565 he conunenced 
his infamous work on this very spot by executing 
Prince Alexander Gorbati-Shuisky and his seventeen 
year-old son. On the same day two other princes, a 
chief officer, and a royal cup-bearer were beheaded, 
and the Prince Shevirev impaled and left to writhe 
in agony for twelve hours. Five years later, on 
July 25, eighteen gibbets were erected, and many 
instruments of torture were displayed in the square 
among which was a huge cauldron suspended above 
a roaring fire. What was toward? You may doubt 
me, reader, but you cannot well doubt the historian. 
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Karamzm. Let him describe the doings of that 
day: 

"On seeing these terrific preparations the people 
of Moscow were convinced that their last hour was 
come, and that the Tsar was determined at once to 
make an end of his capital and its inhabitants. Be- 
sides themselves with terror, they fled and hid them- 
selves wherever they could, abandoning in their 
open shops both their merchandise and their money. 
Soon the place was deserted, and nothing was seen 
but a troop of Oprichniks (Ivan's Guards, literally 
'fiends' — ^J.S.C.) ranged round the gibbets and the 
burning pile, in profound silence. Suddenly the 
air resounded with the roll of drums; the Tsar ap- 
peared on horseback with his eldest son, the object 
of his affection. He was accompanied by the boy- 
ars, the princes, and by his guard, marching in 
order, followed by the condemned, to the number 
of more than three hundred, like spectres in appear- 
ance, wounded, torn, bleeding, scarce able to drag 
themselves along. Arrived at the foot of the gib- 
bets, Ivan looked around him; and being astonished 
to see no spectators, he ordered bis guard to as- 
semble the inhabitants and bring them to the square. 
Impatient at their delay, he ran himself to summon 
them, calling the Muscovites to witness the spec- 
tacle he had prepared for them, and promising them 
pardon and safety. The citizens did not dare to 
disobey; they came out of the cellars, of the hiding- 
places where they were concealed, and, trembling 
with fright, hastened to the place of execution, 
which they filled in a few moments; even the walls 
and roofs were covered with spectators. Then, with 
a loud voice, the Tsar said to them: 'People of 
Moscow, you are going to witness tortures and exe- 
cutions; but I am punishing traitors. Answer me! 
does my judgment seem to you just?' At these 
words loud acclamations were raised on all sides: 
'Long live the Tsar, our lord and master, and may 
his enemies perish!' Ivan then ordered eighty per- 
sons to be drawn out of the crowd, to whom, as the 
least guilty, he granted their lives. The secretary 
of the privy council, unfolding a roll of parchment, 
then published the names of the victims. After 
this he made Viskovaty advance, and read his con- 
demnation aloud . . . The executioners threw 
themselves upon him, gagged him, hung him up by 
his feet, and hacked him to pieces. Maluta-Skura- 
tov, descending from his horse, was the first to cut 
an ear from the sufferer. 

"Tho second victim was the treasurer Funikov, 
the friend of Vidcovaty, also accused, upon very 
sli^t foundation, of treason. They poured boiling 
and iced water alternately upon die body of this 
wretched man, who died in terrific agonies. The 
rest had their throats cut, were hung, or hewn to 
bits. The Tsar himself, on horseback, with a tran- 
quil air, ran an old man through with his lance: 
in the space of four hours more than two hundred 
men were put to death! Finally, their horrible 
duties accomplished, the murderers bathed in blood, 
brandishing their smoking swords, gathered in front 
of the Tsar, with the cry of joy: 'Hoida! hoida!'* 
lauding his justice. Ivan, going through the square. 



examined the heap of corpses; but, though sur- 
feited of murder, he was not yet surfeited of the 
despair of his subjects. He desired to see the un- 
happy wives of Funikov and Viskovaty; he went 
to their houses, laughed at their tears, and put the 
first to torture, demanding her treasures. He wanted 
also to put her daughter, aged fifteen, to the torture, 
but upon her cries of despair, he changed his mind, 
and gave her to his son, the Tsarevich Ivan. She 
was eventually shut up with her mother and the 
wife of Viskovaty in a convent, where they all three 
died of grief. 

"The inhabitants of Moscow who witnessed this 
terrible day did not see either Prince Vyazemski or 
Alexis Basmanov amongst the victims. The first 
had died under the torture, and as to the end of 
the second, in spite of the atrocities we have de- 
scribed, it may seem incredible, but contemporaries 
state that Ivan forced young Feodor Basmanov to 
kill his father. The tyrant rested for three days, 
for it was absolutely necessary to bury the corpses, 
but on the fourth he brought out upon the square 
new victims, whom he put to death. Maluta-Skura- 
tov, chief of the executioners, hewed the bodies of 
those who were executed in pieces with an axe, and 
the bleeding fragments, deprived of burial, re- 
mained for eight days exposed to the greediness of 
the dogs, who fought over them. The wives of the 
gentlemen executed, to the number of eighty, were 
drowned in the river." 

That was but two days' work in the long reign of 
one of those pestiferous objects called monarchs, 
which the earth has been cursed with for at least 
ten thousand years. No wonder that little struc- 
ture in the Red Square is named Lobnoye Myesto, 
which means, being interpreted, the "place of 
skulls", the same as its more famous namesake, 
Golgotha or Mount Calvary. 

That hideous carnage was but one incident in 
Ivan's bloody career; it happened in 1570. One 
hundred and forty years later Peter, sumamed the 
"Great", was Tsar of Russia. He is the hero of 
the children's schoolbooks. The bluff, genial, sim- 
ple monarch who "worked in the shipyard" like 
"an ordinary man", who built Petersburg and mar- 
ried "a commoner". Well, the people hated him 
so much for his beastly cruel tyranny that all over 
Russia they revolted against him. Even his own 
bodyguard, the "Streltsi" rebelled. Did the genial, 
homely Peter amend? Let us read a passage from 
Maxwell's "Tsar, Court, and .People" (page 143), 
and remember that this tragedy was enacted, no 
doubt with a view to effect, at the scene of Ivan's 
previous public entertainment — ^in the Red Square, 
Moscow: "Peter hurried all the way from Holland 
to superintend the slaughter. Seated on a throne, 
he witnessed the dying agonies of two thousand 
Streltsi, and when tired of the rack he compelled 
his nobles to complete the destruction with the 
sword. With the wine cup in one hand, a scimitar 
in the other, he swallowed twenty bumpers and cut 
off twenty heads in a single hour, and as if proud 
of the achievement, invited the ambassador to try 

■ * A cry of the Tartars, by which they excite their horsea. 
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his skill. Ei^ty of the guilty Janissaries were sub- 
sequmtly held up by the hair before the crowd and 
decapitated by the hand of the infuriated Tsar." 

Sudi is one episode in the life of Peter the 
"Great". Providence is surely to be praised for 
making him "great". What might not he have done 
had he been biereft of this apochryphal quality of 
"greatness". Such days have happily vanished! 
Have they? No, reader, they have not vanished; 
the stage has been transferred elsewhere. The na- 
ture of an Ivan or a Peter, with all its attributes of 
ferocity and torture lust, malignantly animates the 
bodies and inspires the deeds of King George the 
Fifth's Black and Tan Oprichniks in Ireland at 
this very moment. 

Like Mark Twain's "nobility" in the "Yankee 
at the G)urt of King Arthur", Peter had the redeem- 
ing feature of fervent piety. When criticized for 
this particular "severity", as the bourgeois hw- 
torian describes it, he indigantly replied: "Lrt 
malice defame me, my conscience is clear. God is 
my judge." That he meant it we might be sure 
from the following fact. In St. Isaac's at Peters- 
burg there is an ikon of the Tikhvin Madonna. In 
Peter's time an old woman attempted to extract a 
jewel from it with her teeth under pretence of kiss- 
ing it. The historian gravely tells us that Peter 
"ordered her to be burned alive, for, according to 
his lights, he was a religious and devout man." 
Perhaps dial's why Ivan Ivanovich was wont to 
shout "God save the Tsar" in days of old, even 
as Donald Macdonald yells "God save the King" 
today. 

Out of the shadows of antiquity, from the morn- 
ing of human cupidity and avarice, two sinister 
figures have crawled with crooked talons through 
history, leaving a trail of blood and fear most hor- 
rible which has not halted yet. The Monarth and 
the Priest. The one is symbolical of despotic or 
oligarchic power, the other typifies the sordid ig- 
norance and fearful superstition of the credulous 
masses which maintains the power of the first. High 
in the streets of Moscow, where one may see the 
pallid, long-haired, degenerate-looking vendors of 
holy lies and pious impositions shuffle along like 
spectres from a remoter age, there hangs a woven 
streamer of scarlet hue with huge white lettering, 
which defiantly proclaims that "Religion is the 
Opium of the People," 

Though many still cross themselves a score of 
times daily on passing the church, yet nevertheless 
the people are rapidly assimilating the knowledge 
which elevates and enlightens, and learning to re- 
ject that which terrorizes and deforms the mind, 
and just so sure as the last filthy tyrant, whose 
damnable atrocities were equal to any of Ivan's, 
though less spectacular, has been placed for ever 
beyond mischief, so will the last priest soon vanish 
from the land once contemptuously known as "Holy 
Russia". 

If Peter was a religious and devout specimen of 
the Tsarist profession, Ivan the Terrible was in- 
finitely more so. He built scores upon scores of 
churches to the glory of God. One of them, n 



already mentioned, stands beside the "place of 
skulls" at the foot of the Red Square. A more 
bizarre and incoherent piece of architecture does not 
exist in Russia. It is questionable indeed if anything 
as curious and ugly exists on earth. Ivan had it 
built in 1534-84 to commemorate the fall of Kazan, 
an event in Russian history as important as the 
capture of Granada is in Spanish history, or as 
Waterloo is in British. Ivan watched its spiky 
spires and onion-like cupolas arise from a canopied 
seat on the Kremlin wall. Saint Basil the "Simple",* 
to whom the building is dedicated was in all pro- 
bability one of those half-mad hermits who, in medi- 
eval times, followed the calling of the early as- 
cetics and still earlier prophets. Fletcher described 
them in the 16th century as "certain eremites who 
go stark naked, save for a clout about their middle, 
with their hair hanging long and wildly about their 
shoulders, and many of them with a collar and 
chain about their necks . . . The people liketh 
them very well, because they are as pasquils to 
note great men's faults, that no man else dare speak 
of. Yet it falleth out sometimes that for this rude 
liberty which they take upon them, after a coun- 
terfeit manner, by imitation of prophets, they are 
made away of in secret as was one or two of them 
in the late Emperor's time, for being over bold in 
speaking against the government ..." 

Somewhere under the intricate galleries of the 
interior, which is decorated in the arabesque style, 
the bones of Basil were buried, and with him there 
lies another "simple" called Ivan whose neck-collar 
and chain are still preserved. Russia has always 
been afflicted with religious maniacs from the very 
earliest times imto the present day. There were 
the "Old Believers", who once numbered seven 
millions; the Bozslevestnye, or "dumb" believers, 
who never permitted one word to pass their lips 
after joining up ; the sect of the Beatified Redeemer, 
who spent meir lives looking at a picture of Jesus; 
the Subbotniki'* (not the kind which Galladier 
joined), the "wizards of Novgorod"; the Skoptsi, 
who believed that Christ is still alive but sexless, 
and whose male members consequently castrated 
themselves; the Dukhobors, besides many others. 
The most freakish crowd appears to have been the 
Khlistovstchina, or "Flagellators." In his "Rus- 
sian Empire", Haxthausen describes their meeting 
in the following words: 

"On one day in the year the men, after their 
mad jumping and stamping, sink down about mid- 
night upon benches, which are placed around, and 
the women fall under the benches, suddenly all the 
lights are extinguished, and horrible orgies com- 
mence. They call this svalny grekh — (promiscuity). 
My secretary in Moscow, who had opportunities of 
b«:oming acquainted with members of the sect, de- 
scribed the Khlisti or Khlistovstchina as by no 
means harmless, but an extremely cruel sect. Among 

• "One there wa« whom Ihcy called Batil, that would take 
upon him to reprove the old Emperor {or all hia cnieltjr and 
oppression done towards the people. His bodr they have trans- 
lated into a snmptnons church near the Emperor's house in 
Moscow, and have canonized him for a saint. — Giles Fletcher 
(written in 1588). 

" Seventh-Day Adventists. 
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other things, he related that on Easter night the 
Skoptsi and Khlisti all assemble for a great solem- 
nity, the worship of the Mother of God. A virgin 
fifteen years of age, whom they have induced to act 
the part by tempting promises, is bound and placed 
in a tub of warm water; some old women come and 
make a large incision in the left breast, then cut it 
off, and staunch the blood in a wonderfully short 
time. During the operation a mystical picture of the 
Holy spirit is put into the victim's hand, in order 
that she may be absorbed in r^arding it. The breast 
which has been removed is laid upon a plate, and 
cut into small pieces, which are eaten by all the 
members of the sect present: the girl in the tub is 
placed upon an altar which stands near, and the 
whole congr^ation dance wildly round it. The 
jumping grows wilder and wilder: at last all the 
lights are suddenly extinguished, and the orgies 
above described comjnence. My secretary had be- 
come acquainted with several of these girls, who 
were always afterwards regarded as sacred, and 
said that at the age of nineteen or twenty they 
looked qiiite like women of fifty or sixty. They 
generally died before their thirtieth year; one of 
them, however, had married and had two children. 

In Peter the Great's time many edicts were is- 
sued against the "impostors who went naked and 
thrashed out devils with a knout," and which de- 
scription seems to fit Saint Basil. Never mind, 
if the old dear actually shook his fist at the bloody 
Tsar himself and "told him off", we can well afford 
to ignore his weaknesses, and love him for his 
strength. 

The quaint church in which hb bones repose 
almost baffles the pen. It is impossible to describe 
80 grotesque a structure. There are smooth-sided, 
ribbed-sided, and fluted-sided cupolas none of which 
are identical in size. The flutes are sometimes per- 
pendicular and sometimes spiral, and the sides are 
made of tiles and bricks which differ from one an- 
other again. Some are smooth, some glazed, and 
some covered with scales. These very scales are 
vari^ated, not only in color, but in shape — oval, 
round and shaped like leaves. There are nine cupo- 
las all painted different colors with the ribs and 
flutes upon them of a different color still. The 
towers are four-sided, six-sided and eight-sided, 
and the whole structure is a rough octagon. The 
golden crosses rise from crescents,* and these 
crosses have the usual second cross-bar placed slant- 
ingly below the top one. This idea of placing a 
crooked bar in the middle of the upright arises 
from a belief the Russians had that Jesus was lame 
through having one leg shorter than the other. A 
wall protects the western side. 

There are fanciful tales told about the building 
of St Basil's, as there are of almost every cele- 
brated building in the world. One of them is that 
Ivan called the church architect to him, after the 
work was completed, and asked him if there was 

* For two hundred years the Tartar* were in poiMuion of 
MoKow, and they fixed the crescent* to the chnrches. When 
Grand I)uke Ivan Vasailevich drove them oat of the land he 
let the cre*ccnt8 remain and fixed the cross on top as a sign 
of victory. The practice of fixing the cross on the crescent has 
obtained since then. 



such another church in existence. The man an- 
swered no! "Could there be another like it?" 
queried Ivan. "I alone know how to build such 
another!" replied the craftsman. 

"Then put out his eyes that he may never build 
its like again elsewhere," order the Tsar. 

He was to be blinded, not for having produced 
a temple to God's glory, which resembles nothing 
so much as it does a gigantic bunch of carrots, 
onions, and Scotch thistles, but for having created 
an edifice whidi to the infatuated mind of Ivan 
was "a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." The 
story is a pure fabrication. The church was erected 
by one himdred and fifty German craftsmen and 
artists sent for by the 'Terrible", who worked upon 
Tartar plans, and who have left behind them a mon- 
ument of grotesque and barbaric artistry to fatigue 
the brains of people like myself, who nearly suc- 
cimibed to intellectual delirium-tremens through 
the intoxication induced by studying it. The total 
lack of symmetry of the whole building, its weird 
curves, impossible angles, and multifarious color- 
designs, is really due to a preposterous architec- 
tural conception. Ivan, it appears, wanted eight 
churches erected in the Red Siquare, and one stone 
and seven wooden buildings were actually built. 
This did not please him, however, so his artists 
conceived the idea of building one church and 
"glueing" another eight on to it. St. Basil's is in 
reality, therefore, nine churches in one. When Na- 
poleon was preparing his artillery for bombard- 
ment he ordered "that mosque" to be undermined 
and blown up because it interfered with the 
direct line of fire. The G>ssack8 arrived just in 
time to save it from destruction. The tower on the 
right hand of the picture was undergoing repairs 
during our visit, and the scaffolding poles partly 
obscured it. Napoleon the vandal would have to- 
tally destroyed it; the atheist Bolsheviks are care- 
fully cherishing it and protecting it from the rava- 
ges of the weather. It is a historic marvel not to 
be lost without a pang of regret. When the No- 
vember Revolution was an accomplished fact in 
Petersburg, riunors came from Moscow of the Bol- 
shevik insurrection there, and Lunacharsky, believ- 
ing the Church of St. Basil to have been demolished 
by the Communists' gun-fire, wept bitter tears and 
sent in his resignation to the party. Once again, 
however, rumor was a lying jade, for St. Basil's 
was practically untouched. 

There is one more interesting spot in the Red 
Square. A long strip of earth, fragrant with glory 
and hallowed with immortal memories. It lies in 
the shadow of the Kremlin's hoary walls, and the 
stunted lindens drop their leaves tenderly upon it. 
Beneath the sward above, which shrivels in the 
tropical heat of summer and droops 'neath the 
snows of winter, the heroic dead who fell in the 
revolution are sleeping their eternal sleep. It is 
the " Brotherhood Grave", the holiest spot in Mos- 
cow. Beside them the citadel wall, whereon is hung 
the oriilamme they upheld, now blazoned with the 
story of their deed; below them the fantastic church 
of St. Basil's, and beyond them to the north the 
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Iberian Madonna. Could a more romantic burial 
ground have been found! John Reed was in Mos- 
cow the eve before the funeral. Snow was thick 
upon the ground. Men were digging the two long 
trenches, and John peeped down upon them over 
the piled-up earth. Tomorrow five hundred prole- 
tarians were to be laid therein: 

"Here in this holy place," said a student, "holiest 
of all Russia, we shtdl bury our most holy. Here 
where are the tombs of the Tsars, our Tsar — the 
People shall sleep." His arm was in a sling, from 
a bullet wound gained in the fighting. He looked 
at it "You foreigners look down on us Russians 
because so long we tolerated a medieval monarchy". 



said he. "But we saw that the Tsar was not the 
only tyrant in the world; Capitalism was worse, 
and in all the countries of the world Capitalism 
was Emperor." 

I stood there one burning summer's day wilii 
him whose privilege it was to enshrine in vivid 
prose the pr^nant deeds of those who lay below. 
We both lifted our hats in silence. John was in 
happy mood that day. I was depressed. John 
was big and strong, hearty and boyish. I was ill, 
peevish, and pale. Life is full of mystery. In that 
thrice-blessed comer of Russia's sacred city John 
Reed himself now sleeps in dreamless slumber. It 
is almost unbelievable. 



Eastern Karelia 

(A Link Between Soviet Russia and Scandinavia. Impressions of a Voyage to Bjarmaland.) 

By Haavard Langseth 

[Recent events are again bringing Russian and Scandinavian populations closer together. Al- 
ready in the ninth century there was active communication between Sweden and Northern Russia. 
The following article deals with territory concerning which the ancient Swedes knew very little, how- 
ever, and which they regarded as a land of fable and mystery.] 



A LL the information we have in Scandinavia 
•^^ concerning the work of a number of Finnish 
comrades, with Edvard Gylling at the head, just 
beyond the Finnish boundary, is a few little items 
in the newspapers. Most of the Scandinavian com- 
rades are perhaps entirely unacquainted with what 
the name Eastern Karelia stands for, and what the 
work out there is driving at. As I very recently 
visited Comrade Gylling in the capital of his realm, 
Petrozavodsk, I am very glad to comply with the 
request to tell something about that country. 

The country and the people were already known 
to us Scandinavians in the Viking period, under 
the name of Bjarmaland. This was the country 
which Erik Vidfame passed on his journey to 
Gardarike* about the year 600, and this coimtry 
was the object of Tore Himd's famous pillaging 
expedition to Bjarmaland in the year 1026. The 
Bjarmalanders, which probably meant all the Fin- 
nish tribes, were in constant feud with both the 
Swedes and Norwegians imtil far into the thirteenth 
century. Their neighborly relations then expressed 
themselves in continuous mutual attacks and puni- 
tive expeditions, which occasionally degenerated in- 
to wars of absolute extermination. Later arose the 
struggle for land between Sweden and Russia, 
which lasted for several craituries, until Sweden, 
at the peace of Stolbova (1617), was obliged to 
limit its possessions to the boundaries of present- 
day Finland. This divided the Finns from the 
Karelians, who are essentially of the same race, 
and the racial origin of the Karelians was forgot- 
ten by Western Europeans, who included them un- 
der the designation "Russians". The fact that Fin- 
land in 1809 was ceded in its entirety to Russia did 
not produce any alteration in this condition. But 

* The Old Norse name for the portion of Russia known to 
them was Gtriarikr. 



the Karelians nevertheless have retained to this 
day their qualities as a Finnish tribe, their lan- 
guajge, their customs and manners. TTie boun- 
daries of present-day Karelia follow the language 
line, which in the east runs from Lake Ladoga 
along the Svir River to Lake On^a and thence al- 
most straight over to Soroka on the White Sea. 
The Karelian language does not differ much from 
the Finnish, and it was in the Karelian language 
and in the remote forest regions of Karelia that 
fragments of the Finnish national epic "Kalevala" 
survived for centuries, until they were collected to 
form a single whole, in the last centiu7. 

Economically and culturally the country is far 
behind its western neighbor, Finltmd. This is due 
to the fact that its Russian rulers did absolutely 
nothing to develop or to exploit the rich natural 
resources hidden there. 

The aspect of nature is typically Finnish, the 
chief impression being one of forest, moor, and 
water. High mountains are found only in the north 
and west, and the country is pretty well cut up 
west and north of Lake Onega; but the tract north 
and east of Lake Ladoga runs pretty uniformly 
to the Russian plains. Of lakes there are thousands, 
all the way from very little ones to regular "in- 
land seas", such as Seesjarvi, Vikujarvi, Tuopa- 
jarvi, and others. Voluminous rivers flow from 
these great lakes out into Lakes Ladoga and Onc^a 
and the White Sea. The lake plateau is about 100 
to 200 meters above sea level, and the rivers there^ 
fore form in their courses eidier cataracts that are 
miles in length, or precipitous waterfalls. An idea 
of the country's wealth in water power may be 
gained from the fact that along the Murman rail- 
way, from Petrozavodsk to Murmansk, there are 
waterfalls with about one million horsepower, all 
very easy to harness. 
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The climate of course varies in the various parts 
of this extensive country, but the difference be- 
tween the mean temperature in the south and north 
is less than might be expected. This is due to 
the equalizing influence of the White Sea and the 
Great Lakes, particularly Ladoga and Onega. Along 
the coast of the Arctic Ocean, the effect of the Gulf 
Stream is of decisive importance in determining 
the climate. 

The flora is about that of Central Scandinavia. 
In the southern districts even wheat may be raised, 
and a number of cereals thrive rather well as far 
north as the White Sea. The chief vegetable life is 
the forests, in the south, pine and deciduous for- 
ests; in the north, almost exclusively fir and spruce. 
The total forest area is about 10,000,000 hectares, 
or one and one-half times that of Norway. Of the 
forests, many are really primeval forests, in which 
you may pass for forty miles without finding a 
trace of other men, even of hunters or fishermen. 
Trees of a diameter less than thirty centimeters, 
four feet above the ground, are never cut down. 
It is self-evident that there is preserved here a for- 
est capital that should and must be utilized for the 
welfare both of Karelia and the rest of the world. 
In the forests there is an unbelievable wealth 
of game. The king of the forest, the bear, holds 
his own here, almost absolutely immolested. The 
rivers and lakes are rich in fish, man has not yet 
even taken the fresh-water fish out of the Karelian 
lakes. Salmon, in the many rivers that descend to 
the White Sea, are more abundant than anywhere 
else in northern Europe. 

In addition to the forests, the fruitful, workable 
soil, the water power, the game, and the fish, Kare- 
lia has peat-bogs that are miles in width, great 
deposits of minerals, even veins of coal in some 
places. These possibilities have been but little 
investigated, but it may be of interest to point out 
the wealth in bog iron ore in a single lake, Viku- 
jarri, where there are 11,000,000 tons of bog iron 
ore. This will perhaps give a slight idea of the 
possibilities that a systematic geological survey 
would reveal. 

The Karelian Labor Commune 

After the defeat of our Finnish comrades about 
ten years ago, great bodies of the revolutionists 
moved over toward Russia, seeking refuge and a 
livelihood. Many went to Norway and Sweden, 
many lived as fugitives in Finland. To gather these 
bands, to afford them economic protection, to or- 
ganize them anew for continued work for Commun- 
ism, this was of course a thought that many a Fin- 
nish comrade had in mind. But nothing came of 
these plans until Comrade Edvard Gylling, in the 
spring of 1920, proposed to the Russian Govern- 
ment to form a colony of the fugitive Finnish com- 
rades in Eastern Karelia. His plan was approved. 
Karelia was separated and given the name "The 
Karelian Labor Commune", constituting a partly 
autonomous area belonging to the Russian Feder- 
ative Republic, and the Karelian Revolutionary 
Committee was formed on Midsummer Day, 1920. 



The Revolutionary Committee consists of Finnish 
and Karelian Communists with Gylling as Chair- 
man. The first task taken up was the economic 
reconstruction of the coimtry, and we may say that 
the comrades in Karelia were not idle. In addition 
to keeping the most necessary branches of economic 
activity in operation and developing and improv- 
ing them, they imdertook an extensive reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization in a Communist direction. 
In spite of the great difficulties, in spite of the al- 
most absolute lack of usable talents, at first only 
a few dozen, now at most a few himdred, in spite 
of a very moderate d^ree of understanding and 
assistance from both the Finnish and the other 
Scandinavian comrades, they have already accom- 
plished great things. The economic coimcil, which 
has control of the solution of economic questions, 
consists of twelve persons with a Presidium of five 
members. On Gylling's shoulders as Chairman of 
this Presidium, there rests many burdens. Among 
the other members are the Karelians Potoyev, Gur- 
yev, and Nikitin, as well as the Finnish Comrades 
Maki, Hapalainen, Makinen, and Saksmann. 

A KARELIAN SOVIET CONGRESS 
Moscow, January 15. — ^The Karelian Revolution- 
ary Committee has sent out the following communi- 
cation: "The first Soviet Congress of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune will assemble on February 10 
in Petrozavodsk. Representatives of the Scandina- 
vian comrades are welcome. 

Karelian Revolutionary Committee, 
by Gylunc." 



You Can Help 

Soviet Russia 



The success of this publication depends 
largely upon the continued cooperation of 
its readers. Every individual reader can help 
by sending the names and addresses of inter- 
ested persons who do not now subscribe. 

We should like to have also the names of 
magazine dealers who are not now selling 
Soviet Russia. 

Ask your friends to buy the booklets en- 
titled Labor Laws of Soviet Russia and 
Marruge Laws of Soviet Russu. 

Price of each booklet, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Send orders and remittances to 

Soviet Russia 

110 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Turkish Offensive Against Armenia 

An Interview With Comrade Michael Pavlovich 

[Comrade Michael Pavlovich, a member of the Presidium of the Council of Propaganda and 
Action of the Peoples of the East, has arrived in Moscow from Azerbaijan. In an interview given 
before the revolution in Armenia took place, he made the following statements as to events now in 
progress in the Caucasus.] 

1. The Turkish Offensive; Armenia and Georgia 

*T*HE Turkish offensive against Armenia, the occu- 
'* pation of Sarahamish, Ardagan, and Kars by 
the Kemalist troops, the offensive which is menac- 
ing Erivan, the capital of Annenia, and Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia, these two bases of the interna- 
tional cowiter-revolution in the Caucasus, all this 
is of the greatest international significance. The 
Turkish offensive manifests the whole strength of 
the Turkey of Kemal, which the European diplo- 
matists had already tried to divide and to disin- 
tegrate. It shows the whole silliness of the im- 
perialistic plans of Armenia, which was endeavor- 
ing to capture for itself Turkish territories. Even 
while it was attacked by Greece, France, and Eng- 
land, the Turkey of Kemal manifested so much 
force, that it was sufficient for the Turkish troops 
to cross the border of Armenia, and at once the 
question arose in Erivan and Tiflis of the necessity 
to fight for the very existence of the two Caucasian 
states. 

It was quite recently that the Armenian and 
Georgian press organs were maintaining a bitter 
campaign against Soviet Russia and against the 
Turkey of Kemal, preparing the mass of the peo- 
ple for the eventuality of an open war against 
both neighboring states, which would break out at 
the first opportunity. It was quite recently that 
the Georgian press, in connection with the visit of 
the representatives of the Yellow International, Re- 
naudel and Vandervelde, the servants of capital, 
and of old Kautsky who htis lost his senses, poured 
out an ocean of dirty calumnies against Soviet Rus- 
sia. It was only yesterday, that Georgia assisted 
the counter-revolutionary bands of the big landlord 
and pseudo-tmon,* Nashludin, and of Denikin's col- 
onel Alikhanov to pass into Red Daghestan, sup- 
plying these bands with arms, munitions, horses 
and officers, and that Armenia sent its provocateurs 
into Sangesour and Karabakh to organize an up- 
rising of the Armenian peasants, who were 
deceived by the village bourgeoisie into taking up 
arms against the Red troops. And today the same 
press organs have to put forward the question of 
the very existence of Georgia and Armenia. 

The danger which threatens us from the side of 
Georgia and Armenia would have been very serious, 
and, even without the encouragement of Renaudel 
and Huysmans, these states would have attacked 
us long ago, if it were not for one circumstance. 
The mass of the people of Georgia and Armenia 
cherished the greatest sympathy for the idea of 
Soviet Government. Dozens of representatives of 

* **Iman" — Mohammedan reliffions dignitary. 



Armenia and Georgia attended the Congress of the 
Peoples of the East at Baku and they took an oath, 
together with the other delegates at the Congress, 
to defend Soviet Russia against the assaults of 
World Imperialism. The Armenian and Georgian 
delegates had to overcome many obstacles in order 
to attend the Congress. Some of them were after- 
wards banished from their countries. But notwith- 
standing the fact that they were well aware of what 
was awaiting them, they came to the Congress. This 
is the best proof of the fervent sympathies which 
are cherished by the toilers of Armenia and Geor- 
gia for Soviet Russia and Azerbaijan. Hundreds 
of thousands of Georgian and Armenian peasants 
and workers are impatiently awaiting the moment, 
when the Red troops will come to their assistance 
and help them to overthrow the bourgeois govern- 
ments and to introduce the Soviet system. On many 
occasions I have personally heard the Georgian and 
Armenian peasants saying: "If the Turks or Tar- 
tars come against us, we shall fight them to the 
last drop of our blood, but the Russian Red Army 
are our brothers and we shall take up no arms 
against them." 

2. The Failures of the Entente 

World reaction suffered serious defeats on both 
fronts of the Soviet Federation — on the Western 
and Eastern. 

On the Western front, peace was concluded with 
Poland, and Wrangel was crushed with the quick- 
ness of lightning. Soviet Russia gained a new op- 
portunity to gather its forces for the economic and 
cultural reconstruction of the country. All this 
was accomplished in spite of the efforts exerted 
by the French imperialists, who did everything to 
entice Poland and to assist Wrangel. 

On the Eastern front, all the plans of the inter- 
national counter-revolution were frustrated by the 
victorious march of the Turkish revolutionary 
troops against the Armenian Dashnaks,* these 
agents of world imperialism in the Caucasus, and 
allies of the bandit Venizelos, who has been op- 
posed by the best elements of the Greek people and 
who, at last, was compelled to retire. The ground 
is shaking under the feet of the reactionary Govern- 
ment of Armenia and, at the same time, the whole 
plan of the international counter-revolution, which 
endeavored to preserve and strengthen Armenia and 
Georgia as two bourgeois despotisms to play the 
part of the gendarmes of world imperialism in the 
Caucasus, has become futile. 

Many leading men in Armenia were conscious 

* The name of the Armenian Nationaliits, usuallr parading 
under a Socialist cloak, like the "Socialist" followers of the 
Polish President Pilsndski. 
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of the impending disaster even before the final de> 
feat of the Armenian troops had been accomplished. 
Tlw Armenian newspaper, Nor Hocks, wrote: 

'The march of the Turkish troops against Ar- 
menia is the first act in the tragedy of the struggle 
between East and West. Turwy has for its ally 
the Russian Communist Government, which has al- 
ready manifested the incomparable force of its 
revolutionary resistance. The leading persons of 
Armenia should understand, that, in the struggle 
between East and West, Armenia must be friendly 
to Russia and Turkey ..." 

Hundreds of representatives of the Communist 
Party of Armenia appealed in the name of the 
Armenian toiling masses to the Russian comrades 
to use their influence and get the Soviet Govern- 
ment to intervene in the Armenian-Turkish mas- 
sacres, to exert a pressure upon both sides to put 
an end to the war between Turkey and Armenia 
and to initiate peace negotiations. And Soviet Rus- 
sia should do this. 

At present, the Entente, which lost its hopes of 
weakening Russia on its eastern frontier, is trying 
to negotiate with Kemal Pasha and to entice him 
against Soviet Russia. But this new plan, even if 
Kemal can be made to listen to the Entente, will 
fail just as disgracefully as all the past adventures 
of England and France. 

3. The Cause of the Armenian Defeats 

Desiring to blacken Soviet Russia in the eyes of 
the masses, the Dashnaks were crying both in 
their press organs and at meetings, that Soviet Rus- 
sia is supporting the imperialistic plans of the 
Keraalists, and that the Bolsheviki, together with 
the Turks, are preparing a combined assault against 
Armenia with the object of dividing it between 
themselves. This was a conscious lie. And this 
time the ruling classes became the victims of their 
own lies. 

When the Turkish troops rushed into Armenia, 
and the Government of the Dashnaks started to call 
the mass of the people to arms for the protection of 
the very existence of the Armenian people, the latter 
did not answer this call with sufficient enthusiasm. 
The people of Armenia were panic-stricken. The 
first condition for a vigorous defense against the 
enemy is faith in the possibility of such defense, 
the hope that the blow of the enemy can be repulsed. 
But the Armenians could have no such faith. The 
small Armenian nation could not hope to come out 
victorious in a bloody struggle against Turkey, 
whidi it believed was supported by the powerful 
Soviet Federation, which had crushed so many of 
its enemies. The bravest became downhearted, 
and thousands of soldiers threw away their arms 
and deserted. This was during the first period of 
the war. The loss of Kars, Ardagan, Alexandro- 
pol — this was the first result of the falsehood, by 
which the Dashnaks poisoned the soul of the peo- 
ple and diaheartened even the most brave and 
courageous. But when it became clear, that power- 
ful Soviet Russia had no intention at all to take 
advantage of the difficult situation of the small Ar- 



menian nation, but, on the contrary, had shown its 
willingness to exert every effort to make an end 
of needless bloodshed, then the Dashnaks were 
dealt a second and even more menacing blow. After 
having lost much of the Armenian territory, which 
was occupied by the Turks, the Dashnpk Govern- 
ment lost also the last remnants of confidence whidi 
it enjoyed with the Armenian people and which was 
now bestowed upon Soviet Russia. The falsehood 
of the Dashnaks became clear to everybody. The 
course of the events exposed to the Armenian peo- 
ple the criminal treachery and, at best, the frivolity 
of the Dashnaks, who placed faith in the "sincere" 
desire of the Entente to preserve the independence 
of Armenia. 

In the same time it became clear that Soviet Rus- 
sia bad no selfish intentions in regard to Armenia, 
that she desired to live in peace with all her neigh- 
bors and that she was a sincere friend of all weak 
nations. 

The Dashnaks were powerless and were defeated 
by the small army of Kemal only as a result of 
the lies, which they systematically spread against 
Soviet Russia. 

4. The Turkey of Kemal and Soviet Russia. The 
Intrigues of the Entente 

The Kemalists, even if they were anxious to 
change their policy and to throw the Turkish army 
against Soviet Russia, would be powerless to accom- 
plish this on account of the trutn which they them- 
selves were telling the people of Turkey about 
Soviet Russia, about the honesty and greatness of 
the People's Commissaries, about the might of the 
Red Army. During the most critical moments of 
Anatolian Turkey, when the soldiers of the Turkish 
revolutionary army had to fight simultaneously 
against the advancing Greeks, against the French 
and English, and against the Armenian expedition- 
ary corps, Kemal and his followers were telling 
their soldiers, who had sometimes become exhausted 
from suffering and hardships: "Don't be discour- 
aged. Make a stand for one more month. Great 
Soviet Russia is hurrying to your assistance. She 
sends us shells, rifles, and machine-guns. She 
crushed the Polish troops, the army of Wrangel, 
and she is rapidly approaching the borders of 
Western Europe. Soon France and England will 
be exhausted by the war against powerful Soviet 
Russia to such an extent, that they will be com- 
pelled to give up their struggle against us." This 
kind of propaganda was carried on in Turkey day 
after day. Soviet Russia was represented as the 
most faithful friend of all Eastern nations and es- 
pecially of Moslem Turkey. Much was said and 
written about the attitude of the Soviet Government 
toward the Tartars, who were granted independ- 
ence, toward the Bashkirs, etc. 

It would be quite naive to believe that, after 
having carried on such propaganda, it would be 
easy to get the Red Askers* to war against Soviet 
Russia. And if Kemal and his followers would 
risk such an adventure it will be sufficient to deal 



'Turkish soldiers. 
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liini one or two good blows, and his anny will fall 
to pieces like a house of cards. 

It should be borne in mind that the strength of 
the Turkey of Kemal is based upon two factors: 
In the first place, its own intrinsic force; and in 
the second place the power of Soviet Russia. The 
Turkey of Kemal drew its energy and most of its 
power from the moral support it was receiving 
from Soviet Russia. When Turkey loses this sup- 
port, her power would at once be shattered, and 
this loss would be replaced neither by the fleets 
and expeditional detachments of the Ejitente, nor 
by its gold. 

5. The Mdslem Population of the Caucasus and 
Soviet Russia 

The fears, which are expressed by some timid 
persons, that the Turkish Pan-Islamists might get 
the assistance of the Moslem population of the 
Caucasus, are quite idle. During the recent assault 
of the bands of the Iman Nashludin upon Red 
Daghestan, the Moslem partisans rallied in thous- 
ands around the banner of Soviet Russia in spite 
of the fact that Nashludin appealed to the religious 
sentiments of his co-religionists. During the attack 
upon Resht, the Moslem partisans were fighting like 
lions, and it was not they who joined the Persian 
Cossacks, but the latter who came over to our side. 

It is doubtful whether Kemal would try a hostile 
attack against the Soviet troops. But if such an 
adventure on his part takes place, we should not 
hesitate to call the mountain partisans into our 
ranks, and it is quite sure that they will not side 
with Kemal, but, on the contrary, the Red Askers 
will join us. 

6. The Soviet Revolution in the Caucasus 
We are on the eve of a Soviet Revolution in the 
Caucasus. Such a revolution will be the best pledge 
for the peaceful development of the Caucasus. In 
the same time, revolutionary Georgia and Armenia 
would become our most faithful allies in the event 
of a change in the policy of Kemal, and his siding 
with the imperialistic powers of the west. 

Soviet Russia can have no intention of enslaving 
Georgia and Armenia. On the contrary, our vital 
interests in the Caucasus and in the whole East 
require, that Georgia and Armenia be actually inde- 
pendent and that they do not serve as a tool in 
the hands of the Entente, nor become provinces of 
Turkey, even though it be the Turkey of Kemal. 



dation's Warsaw Department. The rations fixed 
for prisoners remain fixed on paper only. Hie 
wounded are left without medical assistance for a 
long time, with the result that microbes multiply 
in every wound. Many men are frozen in their 
huts. These inhuman conditions frequently lead 
to death: the mortality is awful and epidemic dan- 
gers are greatly increased. Aside from this there 
are also many cruelties. The Lemberg newspaper 
Vpered on January 2 tells that forty-five men med 
in one day as a result of having been frozen. War 
prisoners are beaten with wires used for electrical 
purposes. An actress attached to a field theater, 
who was taken prisoner, states that she was beaten 
with rubber boots and hung up by her feet to the 
ceiling. Communist and Jewish soldiers are treated 
far worse. All these awful incidents have been re- 
flected in the Polish press, which protests against 
such cruelty. In view of this, the note says that 
the Workers' and Peasants' Governments of Russia 
and Ukraine can not bear such actions to their ci- 
tizens, and cat^orically insist on an immediate 
change of attitude. They particularly insist that 
officials responsible for such actions shall be re- 
moved. The Soviet Governments of Russia and 
Ukraine warn the Polish Government that unless it 
will refrain from such inhumane treatment of pri- 
soners, the Soviet Governments of Russia and 
Ukraine will take the necessary measures toward 
the Polish war prisoners in Russia and Ukraine. 



RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN POLAND 

Riga, January 10. — ^Last night Yo£fe sent a note 
to Dombsky, in which he points out that though 
the Polish delegation had already promised to take 
measures for the improvement of conditions in 
which Russian and Ukrainian war prisoners 
and interned are living, in reality no effective meas- 
ures have been taken. Yoffe says that camps in 
which the prisoners are kept are entirely unfit and 
unadapted for living purposes. There are no beds, 
no clothing, no footwear, no medicines. There are 
no decently equipped labor battalions. This is at- 
tested by the American Young Men's Christian Asso- 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

Pictures — 4 pages — reproductions of Soviet 
posters showing how the Workers' and 
Peasants' Republic encourages education, 
military service, etc. 

Three Years of Universal Miutary Train- 
ing — by G. Sax, This article describes 
the system of obtaining recruits for serv- 
ice in the Russian army. 

Trade Unions — Statistics of the trade unions 
in Russia, a complete table of figures in- 
dicating the geographical distribution of 
all members of Russian trade unions. 

Foreign Concessions — An extensive statis- 
tical account of the concession areas. 

The Citadel of Hope — by John S. Clarke. 
Gives a complete historical account of 
the Kremlin, and tells how this fortress 
has been used as the stronghold of the 
proletarian revolution. 
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Wireless and Other News 



THE DEMOBIUZED RED SOLDIER 

Moscow, January 11 (Rosta). — On the subject 
of the partial demobilization of the Red Army, 
A. Verkhotursky writes in the Petrograd Pravda: 
"Under the Tsarist regime the soldier, who after 
the completion of his military service returned to 
his native village, was a rather doubtful bearer of 
culture — but the Red soldier who has received a po- 
litical education will have to fulfill a very important 
mission among the peasants. We must avail our- 
selves of his aid for the purpose of a constant en- 
lightenment of the peasants to the achievements of 
the Revolution, as well as for the purpose of a 
still closer organization of the landless peasants. 
It is the mission of the Red soldier to form a con- 
necting link between city and country. In his per- 
son the Revolution obtains a new defender and 
representative of Communist ideas in the darkest 
and most backward corners of our great Russia." 

LEFT SOCIAL-REVOLUTIONISTS 

Moscow, January 11 (Rosta). — ^An All-Russian 
Conference of the International Party of Left So- 
cial-Revolutionists, which was convoked under a 
decision of the Central District Office, of October 
26, 1920, was concerned with the tasks of the party 
with reference to the internal and international sit- 
uation of Soviet Russia. The conference fully re- 
cognizes the tactical position of the Conference 
which was adopted in the resolution of April 29 
and October 26, and decides that it shall be the basis 
for the further activity of the party. The party is 
to participate in the elections and in the work of 
the Soviets applying at the same time whatever cri- 
ticism it wishes to make of Communist policies. 
The party wants to participate in productive work 
and rejects all efiforts to bring the Left Social-Revo- 
lutionaries into antagonism with the ruling (Com- 
munist) Party. 

POLAND PREPARING FOR WAR 
January 18 (Rosta). — According to news from 
Danzig, train-loads of arms and ammunition are 
arriving every day. Under the conunand of the 
French officers an energetic reorganization of the 
Polish armies has b^un. The number of batteries 
mth the artillery regiments has been increased by 
50 per cent. English firms have received large 
orders for soldiers' boots and army cloth. Every- 
thing points to the certainty that these are prepara- 
tions for a spring offensive against Soviet Russia. 

ITALIAN TRADE WITH RUSSIA 
January 17 (Rosta, Vienna). — A correspondent 
of the Daily Express reports from Constantinople 
that while the negotiations between Russia and 
England were dragging on, Italy was already de- 
veloping considerable activity in Russia. 

A correspondent has it from a reliable source 
that Italian business firms have undertaken to fur- 



nish Russia with manufactured goods in exchange 
for rugs. 

Italian automobile concerns have concluded con- 
tracts for delivering 50 motor cars to the Govern- 
ment of Azerbaijan, and the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana is opening a credit in order to facilitate 
the transactions between Italy and Russia. 

THE UKRAINIAN SOVIET REPUBUC 
Moscow, January 18. — Rakovsky (Ukrainian 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs) has granted an in- 
terview to a newspaper correspondent in which he 
declares that the Ukrainian Soviet Republic is at 
present conducting negotiations with five states, 
i.e., Poland, Lithuania, Georgia, Esthonia, and Lat- 
via, for reestablishing normal political and eco- 
nomic relations. He further spoke of the plans of 
the government tending to cover the whole of 
Ukraine with a close network of electrical power 
stations in order to exploit thus in the best possible 
way the coal and peat deposits of the country. 

RUSSIAN POUCY IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
Berlin, January 19 (Rosta). — According to the 
Russian counter-revolutionary paper Golos Rossii, 
appearing in Berlin, a French Military Court at 
Constantinople has caused ten soldiers of Wrangel's 
former army to be shot for Bolshevist propaganda 
among the interned troops. We do not know 
whether the appearance of the first number of a 
new Communist newspaper, printed in Russian at 
Constantinople, which is also reported in Golos 
Rossii, has anything to do with the execution of 
these men. This paper appears as an organ of the 
International Workers' Union and makes a strong 
appeal to continue the struggle against the Veni- 
zelists as well as against the adherents of Con- 
stantine and to organize the fight against the hour- 
geobie. 

TROTSKY ON DEMOBIUZATION 
Moscow, January 4 (Wolff). — From the last 
speech of Trotsky at the Soviet congress the fol- 
lowing passages have subsequently become known: 
"We hope that up to the mioidle of next summer we 
will be in a position to reduce the army to half of 
its present size, provided there will be no complica- 
tions. We will reduce the strength of the cadres 
without weakening the army. But thb result will 
be attained only then if we will improve the mili- 
tary and the political education. Therefore we will 
have to increase the number and the quality of the 
Red officers who are issued from the workmen's and 
peasant class. By demobilizing our armies in a 
cautious way, we will nevertheless be unable to 
remain without reserves. For this reason we must 
introduce the militia system, relying upon the ex- 
periences of the three years of serious struggles and 
defeats. We will also have to act according to 
the extent of the international intentions directed 
against us." 
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EINSTEIN WRITES TO RUSSIA 

Berun, January 28 (Jewish Correspondence Bu- 
reau). — We have learned from reliable sources that 
Professor Einstein, now famous all over the world, 
has sent a letter of congratulations to the Soviet 
Government in which the activity of the Soviet's 
Foreign Bureau for Science is highly praised. Pro- 
fessor Einstein says in his letter that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment deserves to be thanked for having reestab- 
lished relations between Russian and German 
scientists. 

The following Moscow wireless statement pro- 
bably is concerned with the matter in connection 
with which Professor Einstein forwarded the above 
letter: 

Moscow, January 14. — The Section for Science and 
Technology of the Supreme Giuncil of National Economy 
has created a bureau for Foreign Science and Technology, 
which is to enter into regular relations with the scholars 
of the West, in order to study new inventions and tech- 
nical methods and to inform the West about the scientific 
achievements of Russia. 

BUSINESS WITH HOLLAND 

The Prime Minister of Holland has declared in 
the Parliament that private commercial transactions 
with Soviet Russia are allowed by the government. 

A SOVIET BANK IN KHARBIN 

A representative of the Soviet Government has 
arrived in Kharbin with instructions to establish a 
special Soviet bank. 

The task of this bank will be the establishment 
of commercial relations between Soviet Russia and 



the Eastern-Asiatic states, as well as the exchange 
of Soviet notes and valuables, such as precious 
stones, objects of art, etc. 

With reference to the establishment of the bank, 
negotiations were conducted with one of the big- 
gest local business men. For the organization of 
this bank the Soviet Government will in addition 
to its paper money and valuables advance 65 mil- 
lion rubles in gold. 

On the other hand the Kharbin business man, in 
establishing the bank, will have to organize a fin- 
ancial syndicate to furnish the bank with a capital 
of no less than 100 million rubles. 

In its commercial and financial transactions the 
bank will have complete independence. In order 
to watch its activity, however, there will be ap- 
pointed a commercial agent from Moscow. 

One month after the establishment of the bank 
the Soviet Government will have to receive from 
Manchuria goods for not less than 100 million 
rubles. 

The negotiations lasted a week, and as a result 
the Kharbin business men informed the representa- 
tive of Soviet Russia that the bank might be opened 
under the following conditions: 

The bank will be an exclusively commercial im- 
dertaking and refrain from any political activity. 

Fifty per cent of the net profits of the transac- 
tions of the bank will be used for the benefit of 
the private shareholders of the bank; 10 per c^it 
for the management and the employees of the bank; 
the remaining 40 per cent for the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The Kharbin terms have been reported to Moscow. 



The Laws of the Russian Soviet Republic 

How is labor protected by the Workers' and Peasants' Government? What do 
they mean by "the right to work" and "compulsory labor"? How are working 
hours regulated, and efficiency attained? These and other important facts are made 
clear in the booklet 

Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

which gives the full official text of the labor laws. 

The Carriage La'ws of Soviet Russia 

An 85 page booklet (size 5 by 7 inches) containing the full text of the first code 
of laws adopted by the All-Russlan Central EJxecutive Committee, September 16, 1918. 
This Is the only complete, accurate, and authoritative statement of these laws, gov- 
erning CIVIL STATUS, DOMESTIC RELATIONS. MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 
FAMILY RIGHTS, GUARDUNSHIP. etc. 

Price of each booklet, 25 cents, postpaid. Send orders and remittances to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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VILNA 

TWi cartoon, taken from the Dutch daily "De Tribune", illustrates the reaction of all the proletariats of the 
tnuU nations that have been invited to send troops to form an "internationoT army for the "policing" of Vilna. They 
understand that if they send even small bodies of troops, they may be involved in warfare against their brother-workers 
of Russia, for the Soviet Government has notified the Lithuanian Government that it will consider it an unfriendly act 
on the part of the Lithuanian Government if it permits any of these "international" troops to proceed to Vilna. The 
Swiss Government, knowing the temper of its workers, has already refused to edlow such troops to pass through 
Switxerland. 



PICTURES THIS WEEK 

This week's Soviet Russia has four full page posters used by the Soviet Government to encourage the various 
activities for defending and building up the Soviet state. These posters are the following: 

Page 183: Poster to encourage literacy: "The Illiterate Is a Blind Man: Everywhere Pitfalls and Misfortunes 
Waylay Him." 

Page 187: Poster to encourage volunteering in the Red Army: "Have You Enrolled as a Volunteer?" 

Page 193: Poster to stimulate education (particularly in agricultural areas) : "In Order to Have More, We 
Must Produce More; To Produce More, We Must Know More." 

Page 197: Poster to stimulate production: "With Arms We Got the Enemy, With Work We Will Get Bread. 
AH Get to Work, Comrades." 
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The Kremlin, Citadel of Hope 



By John S. Clarke 



"Thon sbalt call thy walls Salvation and thy 
gates Praise." — Isaiah, 60, 18. 

J ONDON has its Tower and Abbey, Rome its 
^-^ Capitol, Granada its Alhambra, Seville its Al- 
cazar, and Moscow its Kremlin. "And the greatest 
of these" — is the Kremlin. 

Come with me to the Kremlin, reader, and let 
the twentieth century take care of itself for a little 
while; leave the follies of this generation for a little 
hour and peep with me at the follies of those of 
former days. Follies as foolish, as wicked, as in- 
effectual as are our own, but which may claim a 
measure of extenuation in that they were the pro- 
ducts of elemental impulse rather than the effects 
of a bastard culture. Come with me, then, and 
glimpse the fantastic and ornate, the bewildering 
and sublime prospects of far off years. We will 
saunter, you and I, through the streets of this tiny 
Byzantium, this sepulchre of despair, this necro- 
polis of despotism, and if perchance we hear mad 
shrieks of pain and groans of hope abandoned, and 
sense the presence of human blood fresh-spilled — 
remember such things are but figments of the ima- 
gination conjured forth by memories which per- 
ception awakes. The heart may palpitate, the brain 
grow fevered, the blood turn cold and the hand 
clammy, but it may be that here and there the 
fragrance of some old time eastern garden shall 
scent our nostrils, borne on such an atmosphere as 
that with which the womanly wit or feminine cun- 
ning of Scheherazade bewitched her sultan. And 
from the clusters of iron and gold, of silver and 
precious stones, of paint and plaster, of jasper and 
agate and dead men's bones, we shall hear arise 
above the sound of passing souls and women's sighs 
and falling tear-drops, the trump of an inextinguish- 
able renaissance. We shall walk on pathways 
paved with human skulls and tread the dust that 
shall be ours, for where others stretch both hands 
towards and gaze with eager eyes upon the past — 
we who walk the Kremlin's holy ground shall 
glimpse the future too. 

There are many "kremlins" in Russia. The word 
is simply a Tartar word for fortress. Not one of 
them, however, is quite so wonderful as the Krem- 
lin. It is triangular in shape and girdled by loop- 
holed walls sixty feet in height, with ramparts and 
picturesque bastions of Russo-Italian design. These 
fifteenth century fortifications (for previous to this 
the walls of the Kremlin were of oak like the walls 



of the Athenian Acropolis) are breached by four 
magnificently towered gateways — the Troitsa, the 
Borovitsky, the Spasskoi, and the Nicholas.* 

The most beautiful gateway of all is the glorious 
red and green Spasskoi Vorota or "Gate of the 
Saviour", which stands opposite St. Basil's Church 
in the Red Square. This was the entrance chiefly 
used by the delegates, and upon the lofty tower 
of which is fixed the clock which chimes the "In- 
ternational" every hour. What a miracle is this to 
be sure. What an irony of fate. What a delicately, 
tantalizing piece of sarcasm. Perhaps you don't 
see it, reader. Let me tell you something about 
the Saviour Gate. To begin with, the Palladium of 
the Russian Empire hangs here — ^the "Redeemer of 
Smolensk", it is called, and, before the Revolution, 
something like ten thousand people used to visit it 
every twelve hours. It is only a picture, but pic- 
tures have mysterious meanings to the folk of Rus- 
sia. No one, not even the Tsar, was ever permitted 
to pass this sacred picture without uncovering the 
head, for it "delivered" Russia from the Polish 
yoke in 1613 when it went before the victorious 
army of Pozharski. On the conqueror's return he 
entered by this gate, since when the "uncovering" 
law has been in force. It is miraculously invul- 
nerable, of course, for Tartars have attempted to 
steal it, but every ladder they scaled broke down 
at the precise moment, until in fear and vexation 
they abandoned their nefarious designs. When the 
French had possession of Moscow they brought 
along a cannon to bombard it into bits, but the 
Lord sent invisible angels to damp their powder 
and so frustrate their dirty doings. Along came 
the Bolsheviks and — well perhaps they think a 
thing so extraordinarily uncanny is better left alone. 
They haven't, therefore, interfered with it; instead 
when the superstitious muzhiks came along to cross 
themselves before the "Saviour", the Bolsheviks 
wickedly make the big clock above them tinkle 
forth— 

"No Savionrs from on high deliverl" 

I wonder how many of them see the point. 

Through this porta sacra we climb a cobbled in- 
cline and pass the Nunnery and the small Nikolai 
Palace. In front of us rises the enormous tower 
of Ivan the Great with its deep-toned bell, at the 
foot of which the "Tsar Kolokol" with the great 

* Just within the latter is the spot where the Grand Dnke 
Sergius was killed by the bomb of Kalayev on February 17, 190S, 
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piece broken out of its side, is lying. This tremen- 
dous bell was cast in 1733 by the Empress Anne 
from metal which had been used previously for a 
similar purpose by Boris Godunov. This Tsar tried 
to atone for his many crimes by presenting a big 
bell to the city. Originally it weighed 135 tons, but, 
when after lying broken for 100 years, Anne had it 
recast, she piously added something to it. It is 
now 19 feet high, 60 feet in circumference, and 
weighs 200 tons. The tongue is 18 feet long. The 
shed in which it was cast took fire, and the water 
thrown upon it to extinguish the flames cracked the 
over-heated bell and broke a huge piece from its 
side. Behind it the tower of Ivan the Great rises 
to a height of 318 feet It is the grandest belfry 
in Russia, which is not saying much, and was 
erected in 1600 by Boris Godunov to commemorate 
the deliverance of the country from the great fam- 
ine and to provide "relief work" for the famished 
people. Two of its bells weigh respectively 66 
tons and 33 tons. Halfway up there is a balcony 
from which the Tsars from the time of Boris to 
Peter the Great made speeches to the multitude. 
Bdund and beyond the belfry are the three Cathed- 
rals of the Kremlin and the palace; while opposite, 
near the river, is the three-sided structure which 
once embraced the colossal statue of Alexander, but 
which the Bolsheviks have dethroned. The ceilings 
of the three-sided promenade are made of beautiful- 
ly executed mosaics representing in effigy all the 
Tsars since Ivan's time. 

The little river flows smoothly below the loop- 
holed walls, and the sun beats down upon the 
glorious golden-domed white marble Church of the 
Redeemer, away beyond the bridge over which the 
stricken troops of Napoleon crossed on their retreat. 
In the distance the low Sparrow hills break the 
monotony of the flat-lands, and recall the anguish 
of the days when the Siberia-botmd criminals and 
"political" were gathered upon them and formed 
up in marching order for the murderous march in 
chains. 

The great open space between the wall and the 
belfry is weed-grown and ruinous-looking, but al- 
ways has been I understand; the soldiers quartered 
in the barracks behind the palace use it as a recre- 
ation ground. The three cathedrals (1) The As- 
sumption, (2) The Annunciation, (3) The Arch- 
angel Michael are dreary and dilapidated looking 
in the extreme. Stucco and whitewashed piles with 
only elaborate frescoes and faded paintings on the 
exterior to save them from being little more than 
eyesores. But they teem with historical associa- 
tions, and to view their half-tarnished gilt domes, 
golden crosses, and vividly colored roofs from 
across the river on either a moonlight night or a 
sunny day is to glimpse fairyland. Green, red, 
white, pink, and black clusters with gold and silver 
spires leaping heavenward like tongues of flame 
from out of die crowded flashing domes is an en- 
chantment never to be forgotten. 

I explored the Kremlin alone, and developed in 
the ta^ an eeriness which has not been thrown 
off to this day. Around the bends, angles, curves 



and twists, in and out the courts and alleys every- 
thing is silent, strange, weird, and spectral. One 
traverses the pathways of medieval Russia, and 
fancy creates out of every shadow a geni which 
startles the heart. 

Cathedral of the Archangel Michael 
Where solitude reigns there reigns not always 
peace. The mind bewmes more alert, and the 
pulse is quickened, as memory brings to life the 
famous and infamous dead. And a multitude of 
ghosts haunt the Kremlin. The Russian Nero, Ivan 
the Terrible, grins at one round every comer. His 
is a most intrusive ghost, an unwelcome, objection- 
able, nightmarish ghost. The corpse lies with the 
body of the son — the son whom the father slew — 
in the Cathedral of the Archangel Michael. An old 
song, a translation of which Professor MorfiU gives, 
describes his funeral: 

"At the Ouspenski Cathedral 

Of Michael the Archangel 

They beat upon the great bell— _ .u„ — .*», 

They gave forth a sound over the whole damp mother earth. 

All the princes— the boyars — came together, 

There was a new cofBn made of cypress wood: 

In the coffin lies the orthodox Tsar— , 

The orthodox Tsar — Ivan Vassilivich the TemWe. 

At his head lies the life-giving cross; 

By the cross lies the imperial crown; 

At his feet lies the terrible sword; 

Everyone prays to the life-giving cross; 

Everyone bows to the golden diadem; 

Everyone looks with trembling at the terrible sword. 

Around the coffin the wax lights bum; ^ . . 

Before the coffin stand all the priests and patnarcha. 

They read and sing the farewell hymn. 

They sing farewell to our orthodox Tsar — 

Our terrible Tsar— Ivan Vassilivich. 

They were evidently bent on securing his admb- 
sion into paradise at all cosU, but on reflection 
one is surely justified in echoing the sentiments of 
Burns: 

"If such as he in heaven may be. 
Then welcome I hail! damnation. 

Yes! the life-giving cross at his head. At the 
ghastly head of the monster who once amused him- 
self by roasting and otherwise torturing 60,000 
people at once; who used to let bears loose upon 
his Moscow "subjects"; who is alleged to have 
nailed a man's hat to his head as an "act of cen- 
sure"; who caused a woman to be placed astride 
of a rope naked, and drawn to and fro until she 
was sawn in twain; who committed the horrors de- 
scribed in the last chapter, and who hammered the 
brains out of his own child. No doubt he is in the 
Christian heaven, for such deeds were performed 
by David of old, and was not David "a man after 
God's own heart"? Near him lies the body, or 
what remains of it, of another son, Feodor, the last 
male of the house of Rurik; while yet another, the 
youngest child, Dmitry, is buried nearby.* 

Dmitry was murdered by creatures of the boyar 
Boris Godunov, who usurped the throne. Had he 
lived he would have succeeded Feodor the weak- 
Img, who was wedded to the sister of Boris. Th^j 
the dynasty founded by Rurik came to an end, and 
in exactly the same manner as both Merovingian 

""^^ithin the Church of the. Archangel, «"''1*«.*''* ,!|'"?''»h?( 
the Tsars, the one coffin glittering with jewels »nd gold is that 
of the young child Demetrius, wTiose death or martyrdom ™ 
Umentel with an everla*ing lamentat on as the .cause of the 
cc^vulsions which followed upon it."— Stanley. "Church and 
State." 
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and Carlovingian dynasties of France ended — by 
murder. Karamzin describes the murder with bru- 
tal realism: 

"On the fifteenth of May, a Saturday, at the 
sixth hour of the day, the Tsaritsa came back from 
church with her son, and was preparing for dinner. 
Her brothers were away from the palace, and the 
servants were occupied with their domestic duties. 
At that moment the governess Volokhov called to 
Dmitry to take him out for a walk in the court; 
the Tsaritsa wished to follow, but unfortunately her 
attention was called o£f, and she lingered. The 
nurse wished to prevent the Tsarevich from going 
out, though from no reason which she could account 
for, but the governess drew him forcibly into the 
vestibule, and thence, upon the staircase, where 
they were met by Joseph Volokhov, Daniel Bitia- 
govsky, and Katchatov. The first of these,' taking 
Dmitry by the hand, said, 'Sire, you have a new 
collar on.' The child, raising his head with an 
innocent smile, said, 'No, it is an old one.' At that 
moment the knife of the assassin struck him, but, 
while only slightly wounded in the throat, he 
slipped from the hands of Volokhov. The nurse 
then raised piercing outcries, clasping her infant 
sovereign in her arms. Volokhov took flight. But 
Daniel Bitiagovsky and Katchatov snatched the 
Tsarevich from his nurses, stabbed him, and threw 
him down the staircase, at the very moment when 
the Tsaritsa made her appearance, coming from the 
vestibule. The young martyr, of nine years old, 
already lay bleeding in the arms of his nurse, who 
had tried to defend him at the risk of her life. 
'He palpitated like a dove,' and breathed his last 
without hearing the cries of his frantic mother." 

Altogether there are between forty and fifty royal 
tombs in this one cathedral, some of them contain- 
ing remains of princes who died before the build- 
ing was erected and which were removed here by 
the "Terrible". 

The Cathedral of the Assumption 

The Cathedral of the Assumption, with its fres- 
coed walls and five golden domes, stands at the 
northeast end of the palace almost opposite the 
building in which Lenin works. It contains the 
bones of many saints — St. Theognostos, who died 
in 1353 of the very "black death" which visited 
England; St. Jonah, who shook his bony hand at 
Napoleon when that invader looked at his mununy 
in the coffin to see if the body was "uncorrupt"; 
Cyprian and Photius lie here as well. Many of 
the former patriarchs found their last long home 
beneath these domes. Hermogenes, Philaret, the 
founder of the house of Romanov, and Philip, who, 
my readers will recollect, came from Solovelski. 
Philip is one of the few priests of Russia to whose 
memory I respectfully lift my hat. He was the 
one solitary martyr the Russian church has bred. 
He appears to have been, as far as men went in 
those days, a truly religious, gentle-hearted, and 
fearless hero. He aspired to no greatness, coun- 
tenanced no intrigue; and though he never pro- 
tested against the secular authority of Ivan, yet he 



fearlessly denounced his eaormities. "As the image 
of God I reverence thee," he once said to the tyrant, 
"but as a man, thou art but dust and ashes." He 
preached ceaselessly against the cruelties of the 
bloody Tsar, and questioned the virtue of offering 
up bloodless sacrifices to God, the while this beast 
was shedding Christian blood wholesale. Shade 
of WycMe, of John Ball, of Bruno, it wasn't in 
the nature of things that this could continue for 
long. Ivan sent his bosom friend Maluta Skura- 
tov — the same who officiated at the massacres de- 
scribed in the last chapter — to Philip, to "ask his 
blessing" at the Tver monastery. Philip recogniz- 
ing the miscreant, calmly said: "Execute thy mis- 
sion", whereupon, says Muraviev, "he was strangled 
in his cell." 

In this cathedral all the Tsars were crowned, and 
here Boris tore his coronation robe to signify that 
he would always be prepared to share his effects 
with the poor. Once upon a time, one of the nails 
which crucified Jesus, a seamless coat worn by him, 
and a piece of his mother's gown, were carefully 
enshrined as holy relics, in this church; and there 
is still a niche in the wall where Ivan peeped at the 
ceremony after he was excommunicato and daren't 
enter the building proper. 

The Cathedral of the Anttunciation 

Adjoining the palace at the southeast comer, and 
almost dwarfed by it, is the small Cathedral of the 
Annunciation. It has a great many golden domes 
and contains the famous ikon called the "Virgin 
of the Don" which was carried at the battle of 
Kulikova (1380) and at the battle in 1591 between 
Boris and the Crimean Khan. Marvelous indeed 
are the legends surrounding its supernatural powers. 
One of them is related by Kohl: 

"With the greatest goodwill in the world the 
French did not discover all the gold here. A rent 
was made with hammer and tongs in the frame of ^ 
the Virgin of the Don, which is of pure gold, but ' 
they were smitten with blindness, and rejected it 
as copper." 

These stories of the miraculous ikons, the authen- 
ticity of which is never for a moment doubted by 
the mass of the Russian people, give some idea of 
the appalling superstition in which they arc sub- 
merged. 

Before we enter the great Palace, reader, in the 
Vladimir Hall of which the delegates to the Con- 
gress of the Third Communist International are 
sitting, stand in the paved yard just between the 
Cathedrals of Annunciation and Assumption, and 
you will see the "Red Staircase" or "Beautiful" 
staircase as it is sometimes called. It is the blood- 
iest gangway in universal history. In three flights 
it leads from near the little cathedral to the Vladi- 
mir Hall, but we do not make use of it, but enter by 
the main staircase facing the river. 

The Red Staircase has a truly gruesome history. 
As we approached the grand finale to the career 
of Ivan the Terrible in Karamzin's picturesoue his- 
tory, we read that Ivan came on to the Red Stair- 
case one evening in 1584 to watch a comet which 
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had appeared in the sky, the tail of which "bore the 
form of a cross." After watching it for some time, 
he turned to those who stood with him and said, 
"It is the warning of my death." Soon afterwards, 
we read, he was attacked by a severe malady and 
'*his entrails began to putrify and his body 
swelled." 

After the death of the pretender Boris Godunov 
and when another pretender, "false Dmitry," as- 
cended the throne, a hideous crime was enacted at 
the house of Boris, on the persons of Feodor and 
the yoimg Tsar (and rightful successor to Boris) 
and upon his mother Marie, and his sister Xenie. 
Dmitry, who was a sheer imposter himself, de- 
termined to wipe the family of Boris completely 
out The princes Galitsky and Masalsky with two 
functionaries, Molchanov and ScherefedinoT and 
three soldiers went to the house of the late Tsar 
(which is still standing near the Red Square) on 
June 10, 1605, where the widow and two children 
were awaiting events. 

"They snatched these tender children from the 
arms of the Tsaritsa, made then enter separate 
rooms, and bade the Strelsti do their work. These 
at once strangled the Tsaritsa Marie, but the young 
Feodor, endowed by nature with extraordinary 
strength, contended for a long time with the foul 
assassins, who with difficulty succeeded in suffocat- 
ing him at last.* Xenie was more fortunate than 
her brother and mother: they left her her life. The 
usurper had heard of her charms; he ordered 
Prince Massalsky to remove her to his house. It 
was announced in Moscow that Marie and her son 
had poisoned themselves. But their bodies ex- 
posed to insult and outrage, bore certain evidence 
of her violent death." — ^Karamzin. 

This exposure to outrage and insult of the peo- 
ple took place upon the Red Staircase. Meanwhile 
the little Xenie was incarcerated and as yet un- 
acquainted with the form her fate was to take. An 
old Russian song brought from Russia in the 17th 
century by an English clergyman called Richard 
James, gives a vivid picture of the little Tsarevna's 
melancholia at this period: 

"The little bird lament*. 
The white qnail. 

Oh I how mast I wem, yomiff M I am — 
The7 are roinir to deatroy ae Tigoroiu oak, 
To deatroT mj little neat. 
To kill mr little fledgelings. 
And to capture me the quail. 
The Tsarevna weepa in Moacow. 
Alas, I, the yoatnfnl, mnat mourn 
Becauae the traitor is coming to Moscow, 
Who wishes to take me prisoner, 
And having imprisoned me, to make me a nun. 
And to put me among those who wear black robes 

Thus the Tsarevna weeps in Moscow, 
The daughter of Boris Godunov — 
O God, merciful Saviour, 
It is for the sins of mr fatber. 
For mr motber's lock of prayer." 

The ambitious and unhappy Boris is supposed to 
have been fond of his wife and children, but this 
horrible fate was his only heritage to them. How- 
ever, the day came when the murderer — the false 
Dmitry — whose real name was Gregory Otrepiev,** 

* "The roung Tsar and bit nnbappr mother were cmotbercd 
by murderers Uke those who bad been employed to make away 
with Dmitry, for the Lord aometimea viiitt the tint of tbe 
fatbert vpoa the cbiMren." — Moaraviev. 



was overthrown himself. The Tsaritsa Marpha who 
had been forced to swear that he was her son, now 
exposed him. The crowd shot him and then hacked 
him to pieces on the Red Staircase, hurling the 
mangled corpse down the steps on to the body of 
Basmanov, his friend, with the cry, "You were 
friends in this world, be equally inseparable in 
hell." 

In the year 1682, after the death of Feodor Alex- 
ievich, another horror occurred on this staircase. 
The right to the throne was claimed by two fac- 
tions — representatives of the two wives of the Em- 
peror Alexis, Maria Miloslavski (mother of Feo- 
dor) and Natalia Nariskin (mother of Peter the 
Great). After a great deal of intrigue and bare- 
faced lying, the soldiery accompanied by a huge 
multitude stormed the l6emlin. Natalia came out 
to the staircase with her two children, Ivan and 
Peter, but the Prince Dolgoruki spoilt the dramatic 
effect and turned it into tragedy by abusing the sol- 
diery (streltsi) from a window. The infuriated 
soldiers rushed into the palace, and catching the 
prince they dragged him out and threw him down 
the staircase on to the spears of their companions 
below. 

A Meeting With Lenin 

The first time I visited the Red Staircase, I stood 
at the foot pondering — "wool-gathering" some peo- 
ple call it — ^when I heard sharp footfalls, and a 
crisp voice said: "Do you know this place, do you 
know it?" I turned round and faced— Vladimir 
Ilych Ulianov. Together we walked past the little 
cathedral, turned the comer and entered the palace. 
Lenin — to use his more familiarly-known name — 
talked of the war with Poland and the threatened 
entry of Great Britain into the fighting arena. (Great 
Britain had been the inspirer of it and the sleeping 
partner of treacherous Poland since the banning 
of it.) On this particular day which, strange to 
say, was August 4, the anniversary of the first day 
of the great war and Shelley's birthday, there was 
every prospect of war being declared on Russia 
by Britain. The Red Army was within fifty miles 
of Warsaw; Germany was proclaiming strict neu- 
trality and forbidding the Poles to seek refuge 
across her frontiers; France was preparing a num- 
ber of divisions to join the British Expeditionary 
Force to Poland; and all sorts of international 
complications were arising. I paid keen and par- 
ticular attention to the Chairman of the Council of 
People's Commissars as I walked along, but there 
appeared no black clouds on the brow, no forehead 
was knit with heavy thought, no lines of respon- 
sibility or fear of impending danger disturbed the 
placid peasant face. He d&uckled, lauehed, and 
hinted that I might be able to journey home via 
Paris in a short time! trotted light of foot up the 
staircase, and on reaching the Hall began to hum 
a tune. I am perfectly sure there was not a man 

••"Tbou bast sent us, O God, the deceiver. 

The wicked, unfrocked priest Grishka Otrepiev, 
He called himself tbe lawful Tsar, 
Tbe Ttar Dmitri Ivaaorich e< Uglicb." 

—Old Snttiaa Seag. 
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or woman in all that gathering of international dele- 
gates that did not love Lenin. In spite of the 
heavy pressure of work which he, in common with 
everyone had to face at that trying time, he always 
had a cheery word, a happy smile, and patient ear 
to lend to all. He was highly pleased at Gallacher's 
performance on the platform, and lauded at his 
vehemence; for when Gallacher was not vehement 
in Russia he was over-vehement But it was a joy- 
ous laugh, for in spite of the philosophy of the 
"Infantile Sickness of Leftism", Lenin much pre- 
fers an over-zealous character to one which is never 
quite certain as to what constitutes "right" and 
what "left", and there were plenty of specimens 
of this latter type at the Congress. I was fortun- 
ate enough to hear Lenin make three long speeches, 
in German and French. He does not orate, he 
speaks with perfect articulation, very few gestures 
and most of them facial, and emphasizes his iron- 
ical points with a metallic, hut not displeasing 
laugh. 

Lejtin, Marx, and Wells 

He apologized to me for not being able "to 
speak the English language very well," yet every 
word he uttered in English was beautifully articu- 
lated, much better so, for instance, than Balabanova 
seemed capable of, though nothing like so fluently. 
I had many conversations with him at the palace, 
and paid one visit to his office. A visit to the office 
is a purely formal aSfair. It is not so much Com- 
rade Lenin you go to see, as the "Chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars, of the Russian 
Socialist Federation of Soviet Republics." Conse- 
quently one has to negotiate several corridors, 
rooms and inquisitors before access to Lenin is ob- 
tained, even though one has just left him five min- 
utes previously at the entrance. I mention this in 
order to remove the false impression likely to be 
gathered from a perusal of H. G. Wells' chapter 
on Lenin in "Russia in the Shadows." 

Armed sentinels stand at the door, and it is ut- 
terly impossible to reach Lenin unless he himself 
has made the appointment Usually two or three 
healthy mucky children are playing chuckle-stones 
on the doorstep, with the sentry looking on. Apart 
from this necessary safeguard to protect an ex- 
tremely busy man from being intruded upon too 
often, Lenin is as free as anyone else. He fre- 
quently goes out of the Spasskoi gate, walks briskly 
right around the Red Square and returns to his 
work. Out of his office he is just Comrade Lenin, 
the kindly soul we all found him, without a scrap 
of self-superiority or "standoffishness", which, to 
all appearances, is a very pronounced failing of the 
British puppet-maker who visited Lenin, on his own 
confession, out of "mere curiosity", and who de- 
tails a worthless conversation he held with the lit- 
tle "dreamer" who "shuts one eye" and has "short 
legs". Mr. Wells approaches Lenin with the pat- 
ronizing air of a superior person who imagines hia 
august presence will convert the acknowledged lead- 
er of the World Revolution into a popular lecturer 
on Sovictism. But a fiasco is the result To the 



queries, "What are you doing and what are you 
going to do?" Lenin puts the counter question: 
"We have done it, but when are you going to do 
it?" — and Mr. Wells is too conceited to recognize 
the snub. 

Accordingly, Marxism which he "abhors", and 
which to use his own words, he "is frightfully ig- 
norant of, comes in for some severe manhandling 
at the hands of this middle-class "writer of Jules 
Verne stories", as Harry Quelch described him 
years ago. 

But neither Marxian philosophy nor economics 
are abhorred, mind you, because of any fallacies 
they contain! No! die hostility to the old "bore" 
Marx on the part of Mr. Wells is due solely to 
irritation excited by the overplus of whiskers worn 
by him: 

"In Russia I must confess my passive objection 
(due to self-confessed ignorance. — ^J.S.C.) to Marx 
has changed to a very active hostility. Wherever 
we went we encountered busts, statues, and por- 
traits of Marx. About two-thirds of the face of 
Marx is beard that must have made all normal 
exercise impossible. It is not the sort of beard that 
happens to a man; it is a beard cultivated, cher- 
ished, and thrust patriarchally upon the world . . ■ 
A gnawing desire grew upon me to see Karl Marx 
shaved. Some day if I am spared I will take up 
shears and a razor against "Das Kapital"; I will 
write 'The Shaving of Karl Marx." 

What a terrible threat! It would be a much 
more intelligent occupation to take up the spec- 
tacles and read Karl Marx, of course; but to a 
man capable of penning the above puerility the 
theories and facts of Marxism would be equally 
unpalatable even had their discoverer been the 
present writer, who b not only destitute of facial 
hair, but possesses damned little on his head. 

As for shaving the philosophy of Marx, far 
cleverer thinkers — though Wells is more of a phi- 
landerer than a thinker — than H. G. Wells have 
tried it. Such illustrious economist-tonsorialists, 
for example, as Boehm-Bawerk, Nicholson, and 
Seligman, besides scores of smaller fry, and they 
didn't assist the Autocrat of all the Russias very 
materially, did they? And a new Marx-slayer arises 
in each generation to slaughter a corpse already 
slain over and over again by his predecessors, but 
after the "death" there is no "rigor mortis", no 
wake, and each little killer scratches his head like 
the alleged Irishman and mutters, "He doesn't seem 
as dead as I thought he was, and I knew he wouldn't 
be!" 
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Three Years of General Military Training 

By G. Sax 



HTHE November Revolution has, in Soviet Russia, 
'' accomplished the ideas of the great European 
teachers of the working class, Marx and Engels, 
that the armed working class would be able to or- 
ganize the revolution and to overcome the bour- 
geoisie. The general military training of the work- 
ers is the concrete expression of this idea in Soviet 
Russia. It is very difficult to organize the Russia 
of the workers into an "armed people", but the 
organization which has already been created r^re- 
Bents an immense power, counting millions of peo- 
ple and is of the greatest historical interest and 
significance. 

The German offensive along the Russian frontier, 
after it the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, compelled 
the Petrograd Workers to take up military training 
in a fevensh haste. And here a short term of train- 
ing was applied — 96 hours — which afterwards be- 
came exemplary. A part of the workmen, the most 
qualified, wait through a seven days' term of train- 
ing for artillery service, being so occupied for six 
hours each day. Thus, the first foundation of the 
general military training was laid for the gigantic 
structure of the armed people, which is to asstmie 
shape in the form of a people's militia. 

The "Chief Management of General Military 
Training" having been formed, strenuous work was 
started to help the front. Regiments were formed 
of workingmen, brigades and detachments, which 
at the demand of the field staff, were r^ularly seat 
to the front. The organization of the general mili- 
tary training met with great obstacles of a material 
and moral order. The lack of technical means, of 
horses, munitions, wagons, supplies, extremely hin- 
dered the work, delaying the formation of the G. 
M. T. (General Military Training) raiment for 
months. But the organizers of the G. M. T., de- 
voted to the revolution body and soul, exerted the 
greatest efforts to carry out the tasks which the 
revolution had put upon them. 

To put matters in working order, two All-Russian 
Conferences were convened at which notes and ex- 
periences were compared, the necessary work to be 
undertaken outlined and the further course and the 
possibilities of organizing the militia settled. The 
ninth conference of the Russian Communist Par^ 
also adopted the following resolution dealing witn 
the organization of the militia: 

The Resolution Adopted at the Ninth Conference 
of the Russian Communist Party on the Ques- 
tion of Organizing a Militia 

1. The approaching end of civil war and the 
favorable changes in tilt international position of 
Soviet Russia have placed on the order of the day 
the problem of introducing fundamental changes 
in our military organization which should be in 
keeping with the pressing economic and cultural 
jieeds of the country. 

2. However, as long as the imperialist hour* 



geoisie remains in power in most countries of the 
world, the position of the Socialist Republic can- 
not be regarded as safe. 

The further progress of events may, at a certain 
point, again drive the imperialists, who feel the 
ground vanishing beneath their feet, on the way of 
bloody adventures directed against Soviet Russia. 

Hence the necessity of maintaining the military 
defence of the Revolution on a proper level. 

3. In keeping with the present transition period, 
which may prove to be of a protracted nature, an 
organization of the armed forces of the country 
must be established offering the workers the possi- 
bility of obtaining the necessary military training 
while taking away as little as possible of their time 
employed in productive labor. This may be accom- 
plished solely by the organization of a Red Work- 
ers' and Peasants' Militia built on a territorial basis. 

4. The essence of the Soviet Militia must be the 
approximation, as far as possible, of the army to 
producing areas so that the living human power of 
definite economic regions shall at the same time 
represent the living hiunan forces of definite mili- 
tary units. 

5. The militia sections (regiments, brigades, 
divisions) bearing in mind the territorial disposi- 
tion of industry, must in the matter of territorial 
distribution be so arranged, that industrial centers 
with interdependent agricultural areas around them 
shall form the basis of the militia sections. 

6. In matters of organization the militia must 
be based on units which are militarily, technically, 
and politically well trained, and which shall keep 
a constant register of the workers and peasants 
trained by them so as to be in a position to get at 
them at any time, and, when necessary, to incor- 
porate them in the military organization, providing 
them with arms and leading them into battle. 

7. The passing to the militia system must be 
carried out gradually, in accordance with the mili- 
tary and international diplomatic position of the 
Soviet Republic; with the proviso, that at all times 
the defensive strength of the republic be kept at a 
high level. 

8. The gradually demobilized Red Army must 
be distributed so that its best units are put to the 
best advantage, that is to say, the distribution must 
run on lines best suited for the local industrial and 
social conditions, thus assuring a ready machinery 
of administration for the militia section. 

9. Subsequently, the staff of the militia units 
will have to be gradually renewed, with a view to 
establishing a closer connection with the economic 
life of the given region, so that the commanding 
staff of the militia stationed in the territory em- 
bracing, let us say, a group of factories or works 
with an agricultural district adjoining it, should 
consut of Die best elements of the local workers. 

10. For the purposes of the indicated renewal 
of the staff, the military training courses must be 
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territorially distributed in accordance with the mili- 
tia districts, and the best representatives of the 
local workers and peasants must pass through these 
courses. 

11. To assure the highest military efficiency the 
military training for the militia shall be carried 
on as follows: 

(a) Preliminary military training of citizens, 
the military departments, in this connection, work- 
ing hand in hand with the departments of public 
education, with the trade unions, with the organiza- 
tions of the party, with the leagues of youth, and 
with sporting societies, etc. 

(b) Military training of citizens who have 
reached the age of military service, this training to 
be of an ever shorter and shorter duration with 
the approximation of the barracks to the type of 
military schools. 

(c) Calling up, for a very brief period, of those 
who have been trained, in order to test the military 
efficiency of the militia units. 

12. The organization of the militia units set up 
for the purpose of military defence must in due 
measure be adapted also to the purposes of labor 
service, that is to say, it must be in a position to 
form labor sections and supply them with the ne- 
cessary machinery of instruction. 

13. The militia tending to develop into the 
armed Communist organization of the people must 
in the present transition period retain in its organ- 
ization all the elements of the dictatorship of the 
workers. 

Operation of the Training System 

The G. M. T. has made a beginning with those 
who have not yet reached the age of military serv- 
ice. All children from eight years of age are 
obliged to undergo, in school as well as out of 
school, a course of training in physical culture. 
Along with the ordinary primer they must acquire 
the primer of physical culture. 

For the management of this great and responsi- 
ble work a special "Supreme Council of Physical 
Culture" has been created, with scholars and pro- 
fessors at its head, controlling through its local 
branches the work throughout the republic. In 
this manner a new generation is being raised of 
bright, strong, and alert people, who will defend 
Socialism and the Revolution. In accordance with 
the decree of the Council of People's Commissars, 
the young, between the age of 16 and 18, are un- 
dergoing military training. By the terms of this 
decree boys and girls, the latter voluntarily, but 
the members of the Communist Union of Youth, by 
obligation, are receiving such military training as 
to acquire, at the age of 18, all that may be required 
of a young warrior of the Republic. 

This scheme enables us to make the idea of the 
armed people, the militia, a reality with the small- 
est expense of energy and means. But the work of 
the General Military Training is gding even far* 
ther. It is striving to solve the problem of improv- 
ing the health of the working class, the problems 
of •ogeoica and of physical culture. TliQUsaQds 



of different q)orting societies and clubs have been 
established, institutions in which mass-sport is cul- 
tivated on scientific lines and with utilitarian aims. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers are taking part 
in the sports, thereby becoming bearers of the high- 
er forms of culture. 

Parallel with the work of physical culture, poli- 
tical as well as cultural and educational work is 
being carried on at the clubs, gymnasiums, etc., 
lectures, conversations on various subjects, moving 
pictures, and plastic art celebrations are being or- 
ganized. 

Special effort is made to draw the working women 
into the general military training. There are three 
to four month courses on commimication service 
and on military matters for them. They may take 
up instructors' courses in sport and gymnastics. 
Many a hundred working women now training will 
be able to occupy different posts in military detach- 
ments. The G. M. T. is opening for Russian work- 
ing women new possibilities, new horizons; and, 
in the near future, the Russian working woman will 
stand in the foremost ranks of the world movement 

Serious attention is being paid to the question 
of military training in schools and colleges. At 
present, there are about 100 schools in the regi- 
mental districts, in which non-commissioned officers 
are being prepared. The whole system of military 
training is conducted according to plan. First, a 
96-hour8'-course of individual instruction is given, 
then a brief collective course, and finally a month 
is devoted to going over again the whole course of 
exercise. Then a part of the pupils are selected 
to attend the schools for non-commissioned officers 
(four months), from which they graduate as in- 
structors. These instructors are sent to practice 
(for six months), after which they are transferred 
to higher instructors' courses. After a course of 
six months, they are again put to practice, and 
then the most able get into the highest organization 
and method courses (one year; after January, 1921, 
two years is proposed) . They graduate from these 
courses as battalion instructors and as r^imental 
commanders. After a practice of six to twelve 
months they are sent to a repeating course (not 
less than two months). This is, in short, the sys- 
tem of training instructors for die territorial mili- 
tia. At the courses the applied method of work is 
that of the seminary type. 

Soviet Russia is divided into regimental and bri- 
gade districts so that every province covers a r^- 
mental or brigade district. In each regimental dis- 
trict there is a sufficient number of instructors for 
the training of the young. Thus a regimental staff 
is to be found in every chief city of a province. 
This staff has different departments dealing with 
the technical work, as well as that of organization 
connected with the military training of the popu- 
lation. Each provincial regimental district is divi- 
ded into three districts, and each con^any district 
into three platoon districts. 

A noteworthy feature of the system is that a 
brigade is made up of three regiraenta, aad that 
only a part of the commanden leavt for Ui« frmt 
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in war time while the rest are engaged in forming 
new unita. Every r^imental district is thus in a 
position, in time of peace, to go on forming bri- 
grades until the whole able-bodied population has 
been enrolled. The commander of a regiment in 
peace time becomes commander of a brigade in 
war time, etc., that is to say, we have potentially a 
staff who can occupy high positions in time of war. 
This is a very important feature of the system and 
due attention should be paid to it. 

In spite of the severe times and in spite of the 
difficulties of the work, the General Military Train- 
ing assists in the formation of labor-companies for 
work in the rear, helps to eradicate illiteracy, giv- 
ing part of its time and of its instructors for these 
purposes. 

Notwithstanding its gigantic work extending to 
millions of the working class, the General Military 
Training is in closest contact with the R. C. P.* All 
the commanding positions in the territorial com- 
panies are occupied by Communists. Besides, all 
the members of the Communist Party are taking 
part in the General Military Training, and are so 
distributed that a third of any military unit is com- 
posed of Communists. When the workers and the 
toiling peasants are, for instance, mobilized into a 
regiment, a third of that regiment must be Com- 
mimists, besides sympathizers. 

Glancing back at the road passed we can be 
proud of die great military, political, and cultural 
work that has been done. Millions of working 
men and working women, boys and girls, undergo 
military training. The gum and the hammer is their 
symbol while the future militia is their aim. 



New French Inventions 

Rica, January 10. — Chicherin today forwards the 
following message: 

"The campaign of lies regarding our alleged 
aggressive intentions towards our neighbors is be- 
coming more and more outrageous. We cannot re- 
main entirely indifferent toward this campaign, 
since the true reason for egging on our neighbors 
against us is becoming more and more apparent. 
The latest radio reports of American correspond- 
ents speak of a pretended serious danger on the 
part of the Bolsheviks with regard to neighboring 
states, and of the readiness of France to recognize 
the independence of Latvia and Esthonia because 
of this condition. A move like the latter we could 
only hail with approval. The Temps reports from 
official French sources that the independence of 
Latvia is endangered by the Bolsheviki. Similar 
reports are forwarded by the French military mis- 
sion from Riga. In giving out these mendacious 
reports, the American correspondents mentioned 
the authority of the head of the American "Red 
Cross Mission", Col. Ryan, who is well-known as 
one of the worst enemies of the Soviet Government, 
and as a persistent originator of calumniating re- 
ports. This campaign of defamation apparently 
arises from France's attempts to prevent the inau- 

'■uiaian Communist Party. .^..„ 



guration of permanent friendly relations between 
Russia and its nighbors, as well as to destroy the 
possibility of an economic rapprochement. This 
campaign however is directed against the life inter- 
ests of tht Baltic provinces, whose welfare we de- 
sire to strengthen by the development of healthy 
economic relations. Please protest against these 
malicious attempts originating in French circles and 
declare categorically that the campaign of calumni- 
ation is based upon evil inventions, redounding to 
the advantage not only of Soviet Russia, but also 
of the Baltic States. Point out that the tasks of 
present-day Soviet Russia are those of peaceful re- 
construction, and refer to the character of the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets, which was devoted ex- 
clusively to such tasks. 

"With regard to the movement of troops to 
which such calumniating reports make reference, 
the true state of affairs is as follows: During the 
military actions against Poland and Wrangel, troops 
were concentrated in certain directions. At pres- 
ent, in view of the transition to a peace condition, 
remobilization has begun to take place, but the lat- 
ter cannot be carried out except in a gradual man- 
ner, which will require the immediate territorial 
deconcentration and equitable distribution of divi- 
sions not yet demobilized. For these reasons, de- 
tachments of troops have appeared in the vicinity 
of the Dniester which had not been in that region 
before. They are to be quartered for the winter 
in southwestern Ukraine. This deconcentration 
and equitable distribution, for peaceful reasons, 
will explain the transfers of troops that are ex- 
ploited by the originators of lying reports with 
the object of egging on our peaceful neighboring 
states against us. Emphasize the extremely male- 
volent character of these intrigues on the part of 
French imperialism and again call attention to our 
unaltered ardent desire to advance the cause of the 
further development of an economic rapprochement 
with our nighbors." 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 



Thr WellKnown Gebhan Pkoletakian Poet — Max 
Bahtuel, givM bis impressions of meetings he attended 
in Russia. 

The Magnetic Corps: by Samuel Rafelovieh. Describes 
Budenny's first Cavalry Army and its sensational and 
heroic exploits, especially in the fighting against the 
armies of Dentkin and Wrangel. 

This article Ukes the place of Col. Bek's weekly 
military review. The latter will shortly make its ap- 
pearance again in this magazine. 

Dr. Ji'DAH L. Macses's Address. (/» Jannary at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for the Soviet Russia Medical 
Relief Society.) The eloquent orator formulates the 
case of the Russian people against the Allied Blockade. 

LcNiN: "Truth Telling" About Soviet Russia. Lenin, 
in a brilliant criticism of the speech of the Menshevik 
Dan, at the Eighth Congress of the Soviets in De- 
cember, 1920, snows how the Liberal and opposition 
critics of Soviet Russia involuntarily make tbemielves 
the allies of the counter-revolution. 
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with the most recent available information concerning 
the Rossian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in the 
form of official documents and authoritative articles. 
The editor does not assume responsibility for opinions 
expressed in signed articles. Manuscripts are re- 
ceived only at the risk of the sender. 



'T'HE news of the "creation" of the Russian Con- 
*■ stituent Assembly at Paris is interesting, but 
not important. This body, it is announced, is com- 
posed of "all the Russian elements opposed to Bol- 
shevism", which is merely to say that it consists 
of that same self-perpetuating group of tsarists and 
bourgeois reactionaries who have flocked under the 
banner of every counter-revolutionary leader from 
Komilov to Wrangel. For the moment they appear 
to lack a leader, from which it is to be understood 
that they have not yet sufficiently reconciled all 
their separate interests and jealousies, even under 
the pressure of their common anti-Bolshevism. 
Moreover, "loyal leaders" and "saviors" of Russia 
are somewhat out of repute. The hour calls for a 
liberal gesture; hence the Constituent Assembly. 
It is not even pretended that this is the actual Con- 
stituent Assembly of 1917, although, according to 
The New York Times (February 1, 1921) 33 mem- 
bers of the Assembly ""created" in Paris were elected 
to the former body in Russia in 1917. We are not 
told the total number of the Paris Assembly, nor 
what proportion these 33 bear to the whole. We 
are merely told — by the Times — ^that a "majority 
of the members" of the 1917 Assembly left Russia, 
and to these is attributed the creation of the Paris 
group. 

In a note to Admiral Kolchak in the spring of 
1919, President Wilson and the other members of 
the Supreme Council at Paris suggested to the 
"supreme ruler" and his associates, as one of the 
conditions under which they might count upon the 
support of the allied and associated powers, that 
"as soon as they reach Moscow" they should "sum- 
mon the Constituent Assembly elected in 1917 to 
sit until such time as new elections are possible" 
(N. Y. Times, June 13, 1919). To which Kolchak 
replied {N. Y. Times, June 14, 1919), that his 
government did not "consider itself authorized to 
substitute for the inalienable right of free and legal 
elections the mere establishment of the Assembly 
of 1917, which was elected under a regime of Bol- 
shevist violence and a majority of whose members 
are now in the ranks of the Soviet." The admiral 
having similarly declined to follow every one of 
the essential conditions laid down for him by the 
Supreme Council, the latter announced quaintly 
that they welcomed his reply as in "substantial 
agreement with the propositions they had made." 



Such little discrepancies are of trivial importance 
when great issues are at stake. As the matter now 
stands, so far as we can make out, the allies who 
extended support to Admiral Kolchak in 1919, be- 
cause he refused to reconvene the Constituent As- 
sembly "a majority of whose members" were in 
the ranks of the Soviets, are now asked to extend 
recognition to a body in Paris, created, according 
to \he Times, by a majority of that same Assembly. 
It IS interesting and ridiculous. But, as we have 
said, not very important, except as a display of the 
extraordinary ability of these gentlemen to keep 
themselves in employment. Mr. Bakhmetiev, who 
started out originally for the United States as a 
representative of the Government of Prince Lvov, 
and who arrived as a representative of Kerensky, 
and who stayed as a representaive of Kolchak, is 
shortly, it is announced, to return as a represenU- 
tive of this fantastic "Assembly". 
• • • 

gVEN their French hosts have begun to realize 
the futility of these emigres and are somewhat 
embarrassed by their intrigues. A writer in the 
Journal des Debats (January 10) remarks of the 
recent Paris gathering that "one would hardly be 
wrong in saying that of the 32 or 33 deputies 
present a good 30 represented divergent views." 

"The time for foreign intervention has passed," concludes 
this conservative French journalist. "Kolchak, Denikin, 
Wrangel, successively taken seriously and helped by France 
to the limit of her powers, ... are now seen to have been 
phantoms arising out of a whirl of passionate and inter- 
ested agitation. We do not reproach the exiled Russians 
tor their errors, but we cannot forget that it was the mis- 
taken information they supplied us that led us astray . . . 
Moreover, they could not have been ignorant of the in- 
tngues and disorders which were the ruin of Wrangel's 
army . . . Apparently, our War Ministry had developed 
Napoleonic plans last summer— either misinformed by its 
agents from the Crimea, or else building castles in the 
air from their reports ... It was pure phantasmagoria. 
It Wrangel had ever reached Moscow he could not have 
ruled there a week. For their strategy and their diplomacy 
our War and Finance Ministries simply drew on their 
imaginations." 

The air of this healthy confession is scarcely fav- 
orable atmosphere for the new schemes of the 
emigres. According to the Gazette de Lausanne 
(January 13), the main question to which the Paris 
meeting devoted its oratorical powers during the 
first session was that of military intervention. The 
Cadets, led by Milyukov, "eloquently advocated it." 
Next day, however, "there was a change of tune." 
Even Milyukov appeared to be won over. The 
Gazette suggests that "between the two sittings Mily- 
ukov had heard how the public had received his 
first speech, and realized the impossibility of ever 
obtaining Entente support for another anti-Bol- 
shevik movement." In the independent bourgeois 
French paper L'Oeuvre Stephen Valot asks if 
Chernov, Avksentiev, Kerensky and the Duma 
"really once existed." 

"In any case these people must have died years aeo and 
it must be their ghosts who held the phantom Parliament 
here in Paris yesterday . . . The phantoms did not hurry 
themselves. They have all eternity before them. The 
assembly opened two hours late ... and still melancholy 
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groups continued walking the corridors or tapping on the 
windows of the office where Maklakov continues to repre- 
sent in Paris a dead Russia . . . There was no need to 
go to Russia to understand why the Bolsheviks swept away 
the bourgeois revolution of 1917; it was quite enough to 
be at yesterday's assembly — and at Tours last week." 
{L'OEuvre, January 9.) 

Meanwhile the first "diplomatic" act of these ir- 
repressibles, at the very moment when France and 
Poland were concluding a military and economic 
alliance, was to protest against the "violent" annex- 
ation by Poland of territory containing several mil- 
lions of "purely Russian population." Their next 
move was even more engaging. Simultaneously 
with the announcement that Mr. Bakhmetiev was to 
return to the United States to seek recognition for 
the recreated Constituent Assembly, they proceeded 
to threaten America with a Japanese alliance. "It 
is believed in Russian emigre circles here," reports 
the correspondent of The New York Globe, "that 
Japan now is entering upon an energetic anti-Bol- 
shevist Russian policy, the effect of which might 
in the end be to win Russia's friendship, thus leav- 
ing Japan's hands free to deal with her American 
relations as circumstances may dictate." The corre- 
spondent of the Globe reports a dinner given by 
Japanese officials in Paris to a number of Russian 
generals "at the Inter-Allied Club in the Faubourp 
Saint Honore." "General Watanabe read a speech 
in Russian ... in which he declared . . . that 
the Bolsheviki were frittering away Russia's terri- 
tory and that Japan would stand by Russia staunch- 
ly to overthrow the Bolshevik and restore Russia's 
territorial integrity." The correspondent of the 
Globe thinks that the "political significance of such 
a speech can hardly be ignored." 

Still another item to add to this muddle of in- 
trigue and conspiracy. The New York Times reports 
that the English Shell and Royal Dutch oil inter- 
ests have concluded "a rather remarkable political- 
commercial bargain which amounts to betting that 
the Bolshevist regime in Russia will fall within ten 
years." Under the arrangement reported by the 
Times, the British oil interests are said to have pur- 
chased from certain emigres the rights to the ex- 
clusive control of all oil production in the Grozniy 
district in the Caucasus. The British realize ap- 
parently that the worthies in Paris cannot deliver 
at present and so the deal is made contingent upon 
the overthrow of the Soviet Government within ten 
years. Considerable secrecy, says the Times, sur- 
rounds the transaction, " but it is learned that it 
is of such magnitude that the lawyers who handled 
the deal got a commission of several millions of 
francs ... A number of Russians ownins: pro- 
perty in the Grozniy fields are refugees in Paris, 
and are engaged directly in the negotiations, it is 
said. It is common report in the Russian colonies 
here that a number of Russians have recently had 
much money to spend — men who did not have so 
much a short time ago." (New York Times. Febru- 
ary 11, 1921.) Similar negotiations, the Times re-, 
ports, are under way by both British and French 
oil interests for the control of petroleum in thr 
Baku district 



Thus runs the course of anti-Bolshevism in Paris: 
a weird jungle of nationalist pretensions, grandiose 
political alliances, sordid huckstering and sheer 

buflfoonery. 

• • • 

nPHE death of iPeter Kropotkin, the aged Russian 
■'■ scientist and revolutionary writer, on February 
8, was announced in a special cable to Soviet 
Russia from Professor George Lomonossov, head 
of the Soviet Government railway purchasing mis- 
sion at Stockholm. 

Before the report of Kropotkin's death reached 
this country no account of his serious illness had 
appeared in the American press, and the news of 
his death, therefore, came as a surprise. This, how- 
ever, was due to the censorship which prevails 
against all news coming from Russia, and not to 
any heedlessness on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which issued daily wireless bulletins on Kro- 
potkin's illness. Copies of the official Rosta wire- 
less despatches which have just arrived by mail 
show that Kropotkin was given every possible care. 
A Rosta message of January 21 reported that the 
President of the Council of the People's Commis- 
sars, himself, was interested in Kropotkin's condi- 
tion and did what he could to alleviate it : "As soon 
as Lenin had been informed of the illness of Peter 
Kropotkin he at once ordered a special train with 
nurses, medicines, etc., sent to Dmitrov, where Kro- 
potkin lived. This veteran of the Russian and the 
world revolution is now 78 years old." Another 
Rosta message of the same date announced that 
daily bulletins were being issued by the Commis- 
sariat of Health concerning Kropotkin's illness. The 
Rosta wireless of January 19 reported that Kropot- 
kin was suffering from a light pneumonia, aggra- 
vated by the patient's great age and delicate health. 
The Rosta dispatches of January 20, 21 and 22 
contain daily bulletins of the patient's temperature, 
pulse, respiration and other medical details. Some 
of these bulletins are signed by Semashko, People's 
Commissar for Health, and by the consulting phy- 
sicians, Shuroaskich, Pletnev, Konchalovski, Levin, 
Ivanovski. Although sent out broadcast by the 
Moscow wireless, none of these bulletins was trans- 
mitted to America. 

• • • 

T^HE Allies are not always grateful to their "as- 
sociates". A recent issue of the Jewish Chron- 
icle, London, states that the British mandate over 
Palestine by no means satisfies all the Zionist am- 
bitions. Russian counter-revolutionists would also 
perhaps be not fuUv pleased with the British or 
French disposal of Russian afifairs. The Soviet 
Government will not be disappointed — it expects 
nothing from the Allies. 

But it is very likelv that the people of Soviet Rus- 
sia will determine their own fate without any re- 
.Jcourse to the Allied formula of "self-determina- 
|tion", apparently applied very efficiently in the case 
)f Palestine: "self-determination" means that the 
lAlHes "themselves" determine the fate of small na- 
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The Epoch of Great Tasks 

By N. BOKHARIN 
In a certain Utopian romance by A. Bogdanov 
called the "Red Star", a book that was at one time 
swallowed whole by party workers, there is a chap- 
ter entitled, "The Epoch of Great Tasks." 

The scene takes place on Mars, where a Russian 
Bolshevik, a child of the Russian Revolution and 
the best representative of terrestrial Man, happens 
to find himself. 

On the borders between Capitalism and Com- 
munism, even before the conquest of power by the 
proletariat, the great agricultural crisis called forth 
the necessity of unprecedented work in the digging 
of canals. "The Epoch of Great Tasks", sets in. 
Hundreds of thousands of men were sent to this 
work. And, when it was accomplished, it became 
the technical foundation of the new Society. The 
leader of the Great Tasks was an engineer called 
Mani, a denizen of the old world looking already 
into the new world, the physical father of the pro- 
letarian leader. 

I recalled all this while listening to Comrade 
Krizhanovsky's report at the Congress of the So- 
viets. The surroundings were unusual. The vast hall 
of the Grand Theater was overcrowded with workers 
and peasants, a great assembly of the ruling masses. 
On the rostrum stood, not a political leader, but 
an engineer, and, although an old and worthy 
party comrade, he is not a professional politician. 
Behind the tribune is a great map of Soviet 
Russia, dotted over with many colored lamps which 
flare up in a strange and beautiful glow as the 
engineer enumerates every new electric station that 
we are going to build. 
^"^ The speech, too, is unusual for our congress. Not 
\ a single word about politics; but there is the fer- 
\ vor of labor, the fervor of "The Great Tasks", 
1 Poor, starving and sheep-skinned Old Russia, Rus- 
\ sia of primitive lighting and the repast of a crust 
\ of black bread, is going to be covered by a net- 
I work of electric stations. The electric current will 
L be transmitted by cables; it will set our factories 
, >nd mills in motion; it will move freight and peo- 
ple by railway and waterway; it will drive the trac- 
', tors and the ploughs; it will illuminate our build- 
! ings; it will transform Russia into a unique eco- 
nomy, and the dismembered nation into an intel- 
ligent and organized section of humanity. The 
'""--iorizon is endless and beautiful. 

And all this is not taking place on Mars, neither 
is it the contents of a Utopian romance. It has all 
been calculated and verified dozens of times. We 
can do it, we must start it. „,•<■■ i 

The thousands of comrades stram all their facial 
muscles to catch the whole of the report, a report 
which lasted over two hours. One feels the palpi- 
tation of the new spirit, the spirit of the "Great 
Tasks", in the hall as it flaps its invisible wings . . . 
When the "group of usurpers" declared through 
Lenin at the beginning of the war that the civil 
war was coming, they were considered irresponsi- 
bl« babblers. 



When this "group", carried forward by the wave 
of revolution, took the helm of government into its 
hands, its ruin was prognosticated every day. 

Today this "group", now a tremendous force, 
affirms: the chaos will give birth to an order such 
as mankind has not yet seen. We shall make this 
order, and shall now begin the "Epoch of Great 
Tasks". 

Millions of builders of the future society, do you 
not feel the warm blood of this future coursing 
through your veins? 

PETROGRAD CHILDREN AT HOME 

Our readers will be glad to know that most of 
the Russian children who passed through the United 
States from Siberia last fall in charge of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross are once more safe at home with 
their parents and relatives in Soviet Russia. A dis- 
patch from Viborg, Finland, December 17, an- 
nounced that on that date more than 600 out of 
the total of 781 children had crossed the border 
into Soviet Russia and had been returned to their 
homes. 

It will be remembered that the intention of the 
Red Cross to land the children in France, which 
was frustrated only by the indignant and active 
protests of the children themselves, was based upon 
the alleged difficulty of locating the parents and 
a doubt as to whether the parents would desire their 
children to be returned to Soviet Russia. It is in- 
teresting to see how these imaginary fears and 
difficulties dissolved in actual experience. We quote 
from a statement issued by the Red Cross: 

"Only a few parents were located outside of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Since the arrival of the colony in Finland, hundreds 
of the children have received letters from relatives in Soviet 
Russia urging their return as soon as possible, and in 
response to these requests five groups have been repatriated, 
about a hundred in each group, at fortnightly intervals. A 
few of the letters received asked the children not to return 
immediately, owing to the difficult circumstances of the 
parents. 

"Each successive group of children was taken to the 
Finnish border by special train from Halila. At Rajeki, 
the border town, the American officers delivered them to a 
'parents' committee from Petrograd. which conducted the 
children into Russia and arranged all details of their meet- 
ing with relatives." 

"SOVIET RUSSIA" LOSES A SUBSCRIBER 

We are in receipt of the following communica- 
tion: 

"DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
"Washington 

"February 3, 1921. 
"Soviet Russia, 
"110 West 40th Street, 
"New York. 

"The Economic Intelligence Section, Foreign 
Trade Adviser's Office, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C, does not desire to renew its subscrip- 
tion for 1921. 

"Very truly yours, 

"W. W. Cumberland, 
"Assistant Foreign Trade Adviser" 
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Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee 

[The foUoieing documents are published at the request of the Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee. The first 
is a statement of the Committee itself, the second and third are letters passing between Mr. L. A. Martens and the 
Committee.] 



By action of the Central Soviet Russia Medical Relief 
G>mmittee in New York City, the Western District office 
of this Committee at 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 111., 
with Charles L. Drake as Director, was closed on January 
IS, 1921. Mr. Charles L. Drake is no longer connected 
in any capacity whatever with the Soviet Russia Medical 
Relief Committee. 

The Central Russia Medical Relief Committee desires to 
establish closer contact with all its local Committees in 
the western states, to avoid the expense of the now abol- 
ished intermediary Western District office, and to put the 
Soviet Russia Medical Relief work on a more efficient basis 
through the cooperation of the local Committees. 

The Committee desires all its supporters and sympathizers 
to understand that it has no connection whatever with the 
so<;alled "American Red Star League," organized by Charles 
L. Drake and others. It emphasizes this, because the head- 
quarters of this League will probably be located at the 
same address where the Western District office of the Soviet 
Russia Medical Relief Committee was previously housed. 

The attention of our Committee has been called to the 
fact that rumors are being spread in the Western States and 
Canada, about the discontinuation of the Soviet Russia 
Medical Relief Committee's work, and about the substitu- 
tion of our work by that of some other organization. This 
is a plain misrepresentation. 

We urge all the local committees and other organizations 
interested in the Medical Relief of Soviet Russia to con- 
tinue their work, and to communicate with, and send all 
contributions direct to the Soviet Russia Medical Relief 
Committee, Room 506, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
Gty. J ,-3.v.-s3ii 

II 

L. C A. K. Martens, 
Representative of the Russian Soviet 
Republic in the United States, 
New York Qty. 

New York, January 22, I92I. 
Dear Comrade: 

Before your forced departure from the United States for 
Soviet Russia, the Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee 
submits to you herewith the following report: 

The Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee was or- 
ganized as a volunteer organization in April, 1920, with 
headquarters in New York City. Local Committees grew 
up gradually in other cities, and up to the present moment 
there are about 115 local committees throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The aim of this organization has been and is to collect 
medical supplies, and money for the purchase of medical 
supplies and surgical instruments, also medical literature 
for Soviet Russia. With this end in view, 130 public meet- 
ings have been held in various cities throughout the United 
States and Canada, at which moneys were collected for 
the above purpose. Also subscription lists were circulated, 
and individual donations were solicited, both from organi- 
zations and individuals sympathetic to the above cause. 

Up to date, the Treasurer of the Central Committee in 
New York has received $58,199.39. Out of this sum 
$51,663.34 has been paid towards shipments for medical 
supplies shipped to Soviet Russia, and $5,014,82 was paid 
for organization expenses, printing of pamphlets, post cards, 
etc., leaving a balance on hand in the treasury January 21 
of $1,521.23. The total value of shipments consigned to 
Soviet Russia is $74,283.06, which means that the balance 
payable on these shipments is $22,619.72. 

In addition to the above shipments purchased from funds 



collected, drugs, instruments and other medical supplies 
were collected, to the value of over $3,000.00, and likewise 
shipped to Soviet Russia. 

Several hundred valuable text books and other publica- 
tions on medicine have been collected and sent to the com- 
missariat of Public Heahh of Soviet Russia. 

Doutbless you are aware, both from the Russian official 
publications and from other sources that the bulk of these 
shipments have already been received by the public health 
authorities of Soviet Russia, and put to immediate use. 

Most of the local Soviet Russia Medical Relief Commit- 
tees have been organized only recently, and some of them 
are still in the process of organization. Among the tasks 
on which they are working one stands paramount in their 
minds, and that is the organization of medical councils, 
composed of physicians only, who are willing to collect 
for Soviet Russia medical literature, and all necessary in- 
formation for the combating of diseases, and to acquaint 
Soviet Russia with the latest discoveries and achievements 
in medical science, and with the hospital care of infectious 
and other diseases. They desire ultimately to organize 
medical units of experts for service in Soviet Russia, when 
communication between this country and Russia shall have 
been thrown open. Through these councils we have secured 
the cooperation of medical men of note, who have ex- 
pressed their desire to acquaint Russian physicians with 
the achievements of the medical and sanitary sciences in the 
United States during the seven years of blockade of Soviet 
Russia. Some of them have traveled to Europe to familiar- 
ize themselves with the present status of medical science 
in the Western European countries. 

The lack of nurses and other hospital attendants seems 
to be a great handicap to Soviet Russia at the present time, 
according to reports which have reached us. Therefore 
the above medical councils are drawing within their sphere 
of influence nurses and other hospital personnel, who are 
willing to go to Russia to help alleviate the suffering of 
the victims of the war and the blockade. Serious consid- 
eration is given to the medical education of Russian emi- 
grees desiring to return to Soviet Russia, especially to 
the unskilled laborer, who would be of great help in the 
hospital service in Soviet Russia. 

With reference to the Western District Committee, the 
Central Committee has found it necessary to suspend the 
Western District office, and request Charles L. Drake to 
transfer in detail all the records concerning the work done 
in the Western District in the past. A local committee 
was organized in Chicago to go on with the work there, 
and the Central Committee is now in direct communication 
with the sub-committees, trying to coordinate their efforts 
for the sake of greater efficiency. 

The work in Canada, under the supervision of the Central 
Committee, is making very good progress. The comrades 
in charge of the work there have proven to be exceedingly 
worthy by virtue of their accomplishments. 

The general conditions of the country, with the enormous 
unemployment prevailing, do not promise a very bright 
outlook for collections in the near future. Our collections 
at present are almost exclusively from labor organizations. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Committee will con- 
tinue to endeavor to unite and coordinate the work through- 
out the country so as to produce the best results. 

For the purpose of acquainting the people of the United 
States with conditions in Soviet Russia our Committee has 
published and distributed up to the present time about 
thirty thousand pamphlets, and in addition to these has 
issued a large number of leaflets, letters, and statements to 
the press. 

Certain difficulties were encountered by the Soviet Russia 
Medical Relief Committee, due to the activities of the 
"presumable friends" and open enemies of Soviet Russia, 
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who insisted that their hobbies and their politics be dragged 
into this work, which was, from the very beginning, car- 
ried on and maintained as a non-partisan affair. Only on 
this basis has it been possible to maintain the organiza- 
tion, and make the work as successful as it has been under 
the circumstances. Regardless of the opposition and ani- 
mosity, the Medical Relief Committee in New York, as the 
authorized mouthpiece of this undertaking, is outlining 
various plans to perfect an efficient organization in order 
to carry out the work successfully. 

The Soviet Russia Medical Relief G>mmittee owes its 
existence and the success of its work up to this time 
chiefly, if not solely, to the earnest support and endorse- 
ment given to it by your Bureau and yourself. It is essen- 
tial that you give us, as a parting word, a definite expres- 
sion as to the future possible usefulness of our Committee, 
and your suggestions to aid us in our activities. 

With cordial and comradely greetings to yourself and 
the comrades over there. 

Fraternally yours, 
Soviet Russia Medical Reuep Committee, 
(Signed) Joseph Michael, Secretary. 

m 

Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Friends: New York, January 22, 1921. 

Before leaving the United States of America it is my 
pleasant duty to thank you most sincerely on behalf of the 
people and the government of Soviet Russia for your earnest 
and successful efforts to bring medical relief to the men, 
women and children of Soviet Russia, who are suffering 
because of the dreadful war and the inhuman blockade. 

It is my profound wish that my absence from this coun- 
try should not deter you for a moment from the continu- 
ation of your highly useful and commendable work. On 
the contrary, my forced departure from this country should 
spur on the Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee, and 
all its supporters and sympathizers, to redouble their ef- 
forts to wipe out the apparent unfriendliness of America 
towards Soviet Russia, as exhibited by the deportation 
decree of the Secretary of Labor. I still refuse to believe 
that the American people share his sentiments. The vast 
number of assurances of sympathy and regret received by 
me during the last week of my stay in this country have 
now convinced me more than ever that the American peo- 
ple, whether of the working class or of the general public, 
bear no enmity toward the hard-tried people of Soviet Rus- 
sia. I appreciate most deeply not only the physical relief 
offered through the medicines shipped by your Committee 
to Soviet Russia, but also the feeling of sympathy and 
friendly understanding created through the efforts of your 
Committee. 

It will be one of my first tasks upon my arrival at Mos- 
cow to lay your report before the Commissariat of Health, 
and I shall urge that your recommendations be acted upon 
as quickly as possible. I hope that your work will meet 
with the heartiest approval of the Soviet Government, and 
of the peasants and workers of Soviet Russia. 

Again I wish to thank your Committee and the men 
and women of the United States whose sympathy for the 
people of Soviet Russia has contributed to the success of 
your work. I most heartily endorse the efforts of your 
Committee, and urge you to go on with your tasks, as 
heretofore, regardless of carping criticism and slanderous 
attacks, either through misconception of your work or de- 
liberate malicious intent. 

I remain. 

Most sincerely, 

(Signed) L. Martens. 



SWEDISH TRADE WITH RUSSIA 
The steamer Kalevipoeg left Stockholm January 
13 with a cargo consigned to Russia by way of 
Reval, consisting of 85 tons of saws, hoisting tackle, 
scythes, cranes, etc., valued altogether at 395,000 
crovms. 



Russian Trade for America ? 

Official Statement by the United States Department 
of Commerce 
The following article is reproduced from the an- 
nual report of the Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, to 
the Secretary of Commerce, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920: 

"Importance of the Russian Field and Interest Manifested 
in i^ 

"The territory assigned to the Russian division of the 
Bureau is that of the former Russian Empire, Finland, and 
Poland. The former Russian Empire includes such grand 
divisions as Siberia, the Caucasus, the Baltic Provinces, 
the Ukraine, and Turkestan. The importance of this field 
lies mainly in its capacity as an enormous consuming mar- 
ket of nearly 200,000,000 people, who are now in need of 
almost every kind of commodity. Russia is rich in raw 
materials, some of which are very much needed for Ameri- 
can industries. Though only a small fraction of the former 
Russian Empire was open to trade and chaotic conditions 
prevailed, the United States exported to that country goods 
valued at more than t66,0(H),000, and imported from it 
about $15,000,000 worth of merchandise during the year 
ended June 30, 1920. The total transactions with Russia 
during this period amounted, therefore, to approximately 
181,000,000; with Finland, to $26,000,000; and with Pol- 
and, during the first six months of 1920, to $50,000,000. 
It is necessary to bear in mind, also, that the imports into 
certain other European countries from the United States 
include a large amount of goods that were purchased for 
reselling to Russia as soon as conditions permit. Since a 
fairly large trade is now being carried on with certain parts 
of the former Russian Empire under the conditions stated, 
one can readily realize what an amount of trade there will 
be when conditions are again normal. 

"Russia will be a tremendous field for investments. Its 
whole economic fabric (railways, factories, mills, mines, 
etc.) is disorganized and damaged and the country needs 
outside help to rebuild it. 

"If one may judge by the communications addressed to 
the Russian division of the Bureau, American business men 
feel that this field is of very great importance to the United 
States. The leading concerns are giving much of their 
attention to it, and the board of directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has held several meetings 
mainly to discuss Russian affairs. When the so-called 
'Ambassador' Ludwig C. A. K. Martens first made his ap- 
pearance in the United States and there were vague rumors 
about the possibility of trading with Russia, many concerns 
wrote or called on the Russian division personally for in- 
formation on the subject. Many inquiries were received 
for advice on trade with Russia at the time the lifting 
of the blockade with Soviet Russia by the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council in Paris was announced, indicating to 
American business men that the possibility of resuming 
trade was near. 

"The United States is probably less familiar with Russia 
than any of its competitors, and it conducted very little di- 
rect trade with that country prior to the war. The goods 
that were exported from the United States were sent through 
intermediary countries, such as Germany, and Finland. // 
M felt that America must now discontinue that practice 
and endeavor to promote direct commercial intercourse 
with Russia. One of the aims of the Russian division is 
to try, so far as possible, to further this object." 



PETER KROPOTKIN 

The recent death of the famous a,narchist theorist 
furnishes the occasion for a thorough exposition of 
his social philosophy, from the pen of Mr. Max 
Strypyansky. 
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^ Concessions to Foreign Enterprise 

(Latest Data on Regions and Organizations Concerned in the Concessions.) 



The Natural Resources Involved in 
the Concessions 

T N CONNECTION with the proposals that con- 
••■ cessions be granted to foreigners, the National 
Publishing House of the Soviet Government has 
issued a book containing a detailed description of 
all concession areas. In addition, the Vice-Chair- 
man of the Supreme Council of National Economy, 
Milyutin, recently handed to foreign journalists 
very interesting data concerning these points: We 
reprint below a number of figures taken from both 
these sources. The entire material in the above 
named book has been divided into four general 
heads according to the areas to be exploited. 

1. First come the extensive rich forest areas 
situated around the rivers Obi, Irtish and Taz, con- 
taining more than 70,000,000 dessiatins (one des- 
siatin equals 1.092 hectars), suitable for lumbering. 
Assuming that only those districts should be ex- 
ploited that are situated within a zone of 30 versts 
to each side of the rivers above named, the con- 
cessions would cover about 15,500,000 dessiatins. 
Another region for which concessions are also pro- 
posed includes the tributaries of the river Taz, 
which flows into the Arctic Sea by way of the Obi 
Gulf. Here also we may count on at least 1,000,000 
dessiatins of forests. The forests in the above 
named tracts consist of fir and pine, with patches 
of cedar and larch. On the average we may reckon 
each dessiatin will yield at least 25 or 40 trunks of 
selected lumber, and at least 8 cubic fathoms (one 
Russian fathom, sazhen equals 2.143 meters), excel- 
lently adapted for use as mining props and struts. 
We may therefore assume that in a zone extending 
30 versts to each side of the rivers, about 200,- 
000,000 such trunks and about 140,000,000 cubic 
fathoms of struts could thus be obtained. 

Milyutin points out in the above exposition that 
it is entirely probable that such an unheard of quan- 
tity cannot be exported as raw material and that 
the holders of the concessions will therefore have 
to establish a great number of factories for manu- 
facturing articles of wood, for preparing cellulose, 
as well as other enterprises of enormous dimen- 
sions. At the same place there are tremendously 
rich deposits of coal, ore, etc., which can also be 
transferred to the concessionaires for purposes of 
exploitation. 

Of course the fur industry could easily be de- 
veloped in this region and should be sold to the 
concessionaires imder special contracts. 

2. In the northern part of European Russia, 
18,500,000 dessiatins of forests (the total area of 
all the forests in Northern Russia is calculated to 
be about 65,000,000 dessiatins) are to be assigned 
to exploitation by concessionaires. These forests 
extend to the shores of the Arctic Sea. In the west 
they consist of pine areas, in the other districts pre- 
dominantly of spruce and fir. Rights may also be 



here granted not only for working the forests, but 
also for digging mineral resources (naphtha, etc.), 
in the Uhtinsk, and in the Sub-Ural section near 
the Pechora; railroads will have to be built and 
rivers adapted as canals, etc. 

In the case of some of these concessions the first 
drafts of the negotiations have been already elabor- 
ated. 

3. The following districts are open in Siberia 
for mining concessions: In the Kuznietsk region the 
concessionaires are to be offered immensely rich 
deposits of anthracite, amounting in all to 250,- 
000,000,000 tons, exceeding England's supply of 
coal by fifty per cent. In quality the anthracite 
of the Kuznietsk region is superior to that which is 
mined in the Donets region. 

Eighty versts south of the Kuznietsk lies the re- 
gion in which the Tolbest iron ores are found. By 
uniting the latter places with the Kuznietsk mines 
by a railway line, it will be possible to instal an 
iron industry with an annual production of 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 poods (one pood equals 
1.1638 kilograms, 36.07 pounds). The combined 
ore resources of this district amount to over 
1,500,000 poods, with an average iron content of 
63 per cent. 

One hundred versts from Irtish lie the coal de- 
posits of Ekibastuz, with a total anthracite supply of 
35,000,000,000 poods. Not far fro mthe above men- 
tioned place lie the zinc deposits of Riderov. The 
amount of zinc ore is calculated at 150,000,000 
poods. In addition each hundred poods of zinc 
ore contains 29.8 grams of gold, over 250 grams 
of silver, besides 8 per cent of lead and 1 per 
cent of copper. 

In the lower course of the Yenessei lie the iron 
deposits of Irbinsk and Abarkamsk, with a total 
supply of about 100,000,000 tons of magnetic iron 
ore, containing 65 per cent of iron. 

Immense resources of ore and coal may be of- 
fered to the foreigners also in other places in Si- 
beria. Thus, in the Ezychansk district alone, on 
the river Abakan, anthracite deposits totalling 
3,000,000,000 poods are to be reserved for exploi- 
tation in concessions. 

4. On the subject of concessions of foodstuffs, 
Milyutin said: 

"There are immense, extremely rich and fruit- 
ful areas that are now not being exploited because 
of the devastations that they suffered during the 
civil war. Over 3,000,000 dessiatins of such 
area is to be found in the Government of Samara, 
the Ural region, and the Government of Tsaritsin, 
in the Donets region, as well as in the Governments 
of Kuban, Chernomorsk, and Stavropol. These are 
exceptionally rich black earth regions, in which a 
harvest under favorable circumstances cannot yield 
less than 100 poods of grain per dessiatin. 
Our foremost condition in the granting of conces- 
sions is that the technique of agriculture shall b« 
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improved and elevated. Another indispensable con- 
dition that we have set up is that the soil shall be 
worked with tractors, and with the application of 
the best perfected threshing machines, seeding ma- 
chines, mowing machines, harvesters, etc. 

'*The Soviet Government in other forest conces- 
sions makes the same conditions as above, namely, 
that the foreign concessionaires shall apply the most 
modem means of production and place Russia's 
forestry methods on as high a technical plane as 
possible." 

Finall y Milvutin -in his conversation with the for- 
»eign jourhalists touched upon the question of the 
', advantage accruing to the Russians from the grant- 
^T^ing of these concessions: "The advantage to us is 
in the fact of the awakening of our forces to life; 
they will import into Russia a certain number of 
machines, and in addition will build factories and 
works which we ourselves could not introduce; fur- 
ther, they will teach our workers and specialists 
/ the best approved technical methods. We hope that 
[ Uirough these concessions we shall make a tremen- 
^Thms progress in our work, and Western Europe, 
whicn needs our raw materials, and which seems 
not to be able to extricate itself from the difficul- 
ties and obstacles it meets in the reconstruction of 
its industrial life after the devastation of war, will 
obtain from us the aid and assistance it needs in 
lightening the burdens of its population." 

Names of Concessionaires 

Moscow, January 6. — The Vice-President of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, Lomov, has 
made the following interesting commimications to 
the foreign press: 

As yet the concessions are not fully completed. 
Everything has been done on our part to make them 
a reality, and we are convinced that the other par- 
ties also will no longer experience any obstacles 
to arriving at an agreement with us. For the pres- 
ent the following concessions are being drafted: 

1. A concession to the American citizen. Gold- 



stone, in Ust-Kamenogorsk, southwestern Siberia, 
permitting him to establish tanneries. 

2. The second concession is made to the Swedish 
Asea firm (General Electric Company). This con- 
cession covers the manufacture of steam turbines 
after the Ljungstrom system, as well as other pro- 
ducts by this firm. 

3. Tbe third concession, which has already been 
much discussed, belongs to the German dye stuff 
industry corporation, Interessengemeinschaft fiir 
die Manufaktur von Farbstoffen and Pharmazeu- 
tischen Erzeugnissen. 

4. The fourth concession is allotted to the leather 
factories of the firm of Steinberg Brothers. This 
firm is to obtain the right to manufacture leather 
from Russian raw materials. 

As for the concessions in raw materials, they in- 
volve chiefly forest areas. An approximate esti- 
mate indicates that we can for the present dispose 
of 140,000,000 dessiatins of forests in Siberia and 
northern Russia. These forests must be exploited 
in accordance with the best technical principles. 
At the present time negotiations are in progress 
with England, involving 18,000,000 dessiatins, of 
which 5,000,000 have practically been covered by 
almost concluded agreements. The term of the con- 
cession is to be for from 60 to 70 years. 

The great concessions in Eastern Siberia which 
are to be held by the American citizen Vanderlip^ 
have been worked out in detail and are to be valid J 
for a period of 6 years. As for the situation of 
the workers in this enterprise, Lomov declares that 
the laws of the Soviet Republic on workers' in- 
surance, protection of labor, wage-scale, etc., are 
to apply in spite of the right of the concessionaires 
to import from 50 to 70 per cent of their workers 
from foreign countries. These workers shall re- 
ceive the same food rations as Russian workers. ■ — 
The concessionaires must also provide for a cer- 
tain number of Russian Socialists in their factories, 
who are to study the methods of production and the 
conditions of labor. 



The Fishing Industry of Kamchatka 

^IH f°^^°^^'^S report on the fishing industry of the Kamchatka Peninsula, prepared by the Rus- 
swn Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, was published in the U. S. Commerce Reports, May 1, 1920. This article is of spe- 
cial itUerest at this time in view of the fact that fishing rights on the Kamchatka Peninsula are in- 
cluded m the concession granted by the Soviet Government to the American syndicate represented by 
Mr. Washington B. Vanderlip.] 



'p HE principal port and city in the Kamchatka 
■• Peninsula is Petropavlovsk, which had about 
1,500 inhabitants in 1913. Other settlements in the 
peninsula are: Okhotek, Aian, lamsk, Gizhiga, Bol- 
sheretsk (on the western coast), Verkhne Kam- 
chatekoie, Nizhne Kamchatskoie, and Markovo and 
Novo Mariinsk in the Anadyr region. The navi- 
gation season is from April to October, but some- 
times it extends from March to the end of Decem- 
ber. In general, navigation is difficult, because 



there are no good ports, and storms and fogs are 
rather frequent. 

Kamchatka offers for export fish, caviar, and furs 
(especially sable and bear furs). The reindeer 
industry is important; in 1913, the peninsula had 
700,000 reindeer. Foodstuffs, particularly flour, 
salt, tea, and sugar, are greatly needed in Kam- 
chatka, as are also dry goods, powder, etc. The 
peninsula imports a large quantity of alcohol. 

Fishing is the most important industry in Kam- 
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chatka. It is carried on to a greater extent on 
the western coast than on the eastern coast. Most 
of the following information regarding the fishing 
industry is taken from a report on "Fishing in the 
Friamur District of Siberia," by John K. Caldwell, 
American consul at Vladivostok, Siberia, published 
by the Bureau of Fisheries in 1917. 

Fishing in Western Kamchatka 
The West Kamchatka district follows the coast 
line from the Sopochnaya River down to the south- 
em Osemov shore-fishing stations, a distance of 
about 335 miles. Kamchatka is very interesting be- 
tween the middle of July and the last of August, 
the season for the red and pink salmon. On the 
west coast, the Osernaya River is the only stream 
that the red salmon inhabit in any quantities. All 

King Chum 

Stations salmon salmon 

Coast stations: Number Number 

Russian (8) 95 191,873 

Japanese (140) 5,216 3,902,646 

River sutions: Russian (13) 4,1% 373,812 

Total 9,507 4,468,331 

The output at the coast stations in 1913 amounted 
to 37,604 tons of fish, of which 1,030 tons, chiefly 
sockeyes, were canned and the balance was Japan- 
ese dry-salted. There were prepared 1,134 tons 
of caviar, 102 tons according to the Japanese meth- 
od and the remainder by the Russian method. 

The catch of the river stations amounted to 4,010 
tons, from which there was prepared 215 tons of 
caviar by the Russian method. 

In 1913 the canneries on the coast produced 
41,186 cases of canned salmon, and 4,208 cases 
were packed at river stations. 

The catch in the West Kamchatka district 
amounted to 12,300,000 fish in 1910, 14,400,000 in 

1911, 23,000,000 in 1912, 33,500,000 in 1913, and 

Items King 

Number 

1911, 38 sUtions 8,000 

1912, 54 stations 29,000 

1913, 61 sutions 30,167 

In 1912, at 10 coast fishing stations, 700,000 
sockeyes and 250,000 cohos were caught, while in 
1913, at 9 stations, only 393,000 sockeyes and 
95,000 cohos were taken. The output of fish 
amounted to 11,399 tons in 1911, 11,467 tons in 

1912, and 21,192 tons in 1913. Of the 1913 pro- 
duct, 250 tons were salted according to the Russian 
method; 19,076 tons were dry -salted by the Japan- 
ese method; 1,030 tons were canned; and 700 tons 
of caviar were prepared for the Russian market 
and 136 tons for the Japanese market. Twenty-five 
cases of crabs were also canned. 

At the river stations, 28 in number, of which 26 
were operated in 1913, the catch in that year was 
1,315 king salmon, 1,055,045 chum salmon, 647,595 
humpback salmon, 460,494 sockeye salmon, 54,780 

Years Sockeye 

Cases 

1913 33,000 

1914 41,203 

1915 36,763 



fishing is done with a device called "kaku-ami", 
which consists of a main net and a fence net. The 
main net is 70 fathoms long and the fence net is 
120 fathoms long. The fence net extends outward 
so as to guide the fish toward the main net. This 
device is set near the seashore in 10 fathoms of 
water, where the salmon run. When the fish are 
caught, the main net is hauled up by a boat and 
the fish are transferred to a bagnet called "waku- 
ami", used for landing the fish. 

In 1913 there were 152 fishing stations in this 
district, of which only 9 were leased by Russians 
and 143 by Japanese. In 1912 there were 133 such 
stations. One himdred and forty-eight stations were 
operated in 1913, and four were idle. 

The catch of fish in 1913 was as follows: 



Hump 






DoUy 


back 


Sockeye 


Coho 


Varden 


salmon 


salmon 


salmon 


trout 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


1,340,685 


25,447 


1,198 


. > . > 


24,160,762 


1,269,176 


67,076 


.... 


1,842,090 


226,653 


33,195 


99,690 



27343,537 1,521,276 101,469 99,690 

61,800,000 fish in 1914. In 1914 the catch of fish 
was 4,211,000 poods (68,000 long tons), of which 
90 per cent was exported into Japan and 10 per 
cent shipped to Russia. 

Fishing Industry in Eastern Kamchatka 

The East Kamchatka district covers the coast line 
of the eastern Kamchatka and Anadyr Peninsulas, 
about 1,843 miles. The majority of the fishing sta- 
tions are concentrated around Karaguinsky (Count 
Lilka) Bay, in the straits from the Malo-Voyam 
River to Kichigin River, about 135 miles long, and 
in the region of the Kamchatka River. 

The catch of salmon at the coast stations for the 
years 1911 to 1913 was as follows: 

Qium Humpback Sockeye Coho 

Number Number Number Number 

3,085,000 1,627,000 750.000 218,000 

3,414,000 497,000 745,000 249,000 

6,464,224 2,623,997 399,207 98,043 

coho salmon, 18,671 Dolly Varden trout, and 
88,740 herring. (Products prepared amounted to 
1,405 tons of fish, Russian-salted, 611 tons canned, 
2,261 tons Japanese dry-salted, and 198 tons of 
Russian caviar, a total of 4,475 tons. 

The grand total of the catch of fish in this dis- 
trict amounted to 4,800,000 in 1912, 8,300,000 in 
1913, and 8,200,000 in 1914. The catch in 1914 
came to 1,161,000 poods (19,000 long tons), of 
which 76 per cent was exported to Japan and 24 
per cent shipped to Russia. 

All canning factories in this district are located 
in the neighborhood of the Kamchatka River. Dur- 
ing 1913, 1914, and 1915 the Russian firm Denbigh 
& Co. packed salmon as follows: 

Coho Chum Humpback Ring Total 

Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 

10,000 18,000 61,000 

11.253 19,103 71,559 

26,176 39,426 1,441 20 103,826 
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Statistics of the Trade Union Movement 

Below we print statistical data of the membership of the Russian Trade Unions for three years. 

These data are incomplete owing to the fact that some provinces have been cut off from Soviet Russia 
for a long time. 

1st half 1917 2nd half 1917 l3thalfl91S 2nd half 1918 1st half 1919 2nd half 1919 1st half 1920 

r r s 2 *• ** I? 

•itt c«>t« t» t» «;■< t 

.5 E .S £ S £ .1 E -3 E -S E -S E 

a «ts ^K^S ^r ^e ^>ic ^ 

5 :55 :s5s5 s5 5:5 :s5 :? 

Archangel — — 6 13.449 _ _ — 20 8,648 

Astrakhan — 2 1,830 4 12,816 o 46.148 16 51,283 — 32 112,743 

Briansk — — — _ J — — 45 29,477 

Chelabinsk — — — _ _ — 135 46,479 

Cherepovets — 1 191 2 5. 191 2 5,214 2 5,564 — 29 14,367 

Chernigov — — — i 500 12 6,963 — 131 22,630 

Donets — — — — — — 34 102,880 

Don — 7 43,617 — 10 53,708 27 81,521 — 78 81,795 

German District.'.'.' — — 18 50.608 2 227 4 872 — 7 14,869 

Gomel — 1 60 3 241 4 477 22 9,064 — 152 137,799 

Irkutsk — — 20 7,150 20 7,150 — — 120 6,287 

IvanOTO-Voznessensk 1 207 10 37,110 23 88,413 49 168,000 51 155,234 — 94 115,672 

Kazan 9 25,903 10 27,792 11 30.642 12 43,308 13 56,099 — 108 150,022 

Kaluga — — 11 3'.870 14 13,932 33 23,693 — 118 39,715 

Kiev 27 61,738 28 63,012 30 65,277 30 64,229 41 81,816 — — 221,063 

Kharkov 3 5,150 9 27,148 14 52,713 15 49,359 28 54,593 — 132 74,950 

Kherson 6 3,397 10 4,684 11 8,484 11 8,484 26 49,012 — — 92,715 

Kostroma 16 16,488 18 20,202 26 27.012 29 28,645 32 27,313 — 133 43,154 

Kuban-Black Sea.. 1 833 2 1,823 2 1.823 3 2,133 4 8,123 — — 

Kursk 1 323 7 2,416 29 14,800 35 18,073 45 21,097 — — 1,621 

Minsk 2 1,944 2 1,944 2 1,944 4 3,138 8 5,866 — — 

Moscow 38 131.954 56 410,823 55 413.510 77 503,363 106 636,357 — 121 824,256 

Niihni Novgorod . 26 54,999 30 65,108 33 74.555 38 130,700 40 158,882 — — 153,342 

Novgorod 7 1,649 9 5,330 9 5.429 n 5,850 15 7,234 — 56 47,788 

N. Dvinsk — — — _ — — 17 27,396 

Olonets 1 128 2 253 2 227 — . • — — 6 6,537 

Omsk — — — _ — — 21 118,541 

Orenburg — — — — — — 29 26,525 

Orel 18 18,514 23 21,313 32 21,313 48 31,684 76 57,596 — 120 47,275 

Pensa 1 15 4 10,623 22 10,636 37 21,281 60 33,580 — 127 48,394 

Perm 8 52,258 8 56,038 9 56.038 19 57,014 14 62,894 — 103 157,607 

Petrograd 4 43,300 47 447,772 49 447.774 28 403,347 36 465,538 — 133 -432,296 

Podolsk — — — — 4 434 — — 

Poltava 2 861 2 861 2 2,365 3 2.441 33 17,534 — 49 18,980 

Pskov — — — 3 3,790 9 4,206 — 80 20,457 

Riaian 8 1,150 15 18,264 25 20,643 41 23,280 50 36,993 — 77 51,252 

Samara 7 34,147 8 34,173 9 29.8J0 10 34,012 39 54,219 — 113 98,502 

Saratov 24 52.749 36 62,856 50 69,794 112 89,879 136 141,669 — 261 137,640 

Semipalatinsk — — — — — — 11 8,881 

Simbirsk 20 5,844 28 10,226 46 13.450 63 16,845 66 29,253 — 130 94,865 

Smolensk 15 7,189 21 7,873 39 10.759 56 19,081 67 24,750 — 123 53,635 

Taurida — 4 1,645 4 1,645 4 1,645 — — — 

Tambov 26 18,825 28 21,386 52 31,796 74 36.450 195 78,506 — 266 79,992 

Tomsk — 1 1,680 1 1,680 1 1,680 25 7,495 — — 34,651 

Tsaritsin — — — _ — — 18 11,722 

Tula 3 650 5 2,875 9 4,846 38 26,428 48 39,686 — 130 98,557 

Tumcn — — — _ — — 52 18,413 

Turkestan — — — — — — 26 142,166 

Tver 11 21,002 20 36,448 43 39,337 72 60,563 84 77,742 — 118 91,698 

Ufa — — — — — — 69 68,725 

Ural — — — _ — — 24 33,012 

Vitebsk 3 5,126 4 5,195 4 5,280 6 6.899 41 22,869 — 64 95,746 

Viatka 11 13,308 15 13,635 21 18.303 23 27.100 35 28,775 — 191 86,180 

Vladimir 4 5,066 14 22,610 42 121,904 53 136,819 59 143,209 — 166 113,713 

Volirisk — — — — 20 5,247 — — ■ 

Vologda 3 527 4 697 6 7S4 28 7,600 47 16.562 — 143 114,027 

Voronezh 7 549 13 5,961 23 15,348 35 27.166 103 49.888 — — 117.909 

Yaroslav 31 37.222 36 42.312 50 69.525 65 79.360 68 91.686 — 125 115.291 

Yekaterinburg — — — — — — 73 188.437 

Yekaterinoslav ... 6 22.145 15 7,093 17 72.378 18 86,950 44 120,671 — 61 120,257 

Yenissey — — — — — — 12 635 

350 645,060 555 1,587.062 866 1.943,575 1,204 2,353,951 1,884 3,066,767 — 4,483 5,222,066 



Agents Wanted to Take Subscriptions for Soviet Russia 

Many thousands of persons interested in what the Workers' and Peasants' Republic of 
Russia is doing will subscribe if they are asked. 

A liberal commission will be paid to friends of Soviet Russia for securing subscriptions. 

Write for terms, particulars and sample copies to Circulation Department. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th Street New York City 
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Wireless and Other News 



OLD LIES IN A NEW FORM 
Moscow, January 12. — ^While Russia enters the 
year 1921 prepared for peace and peaceful labor, 
the European capitalist press indulges in even more 
absolutely ridiculous orgies of accusations and lies 
about Soviet Russia. Deliberate falsificatons are 
circulated, which the capitalist newspapers them- 
selves know to be untrue, and communications are 
even sent out through official channels, ascribing to 
Soviet Russia all manner of ill-intentioned plans 
toward the neighboring states, with whom Russia 
is maintaining and developing the most friendly 
relations. 

The Qhairman of the Polish Delegation at Riga 
called the attention of the Chairman of the Russian 
Del^ation to a rumor of unknown source to the 
effect that the Russian Del^ation at Riga intended 
to arrest the Polish Delegation. The German wire- 
less stations ascribe to Lenin a speech in which he 
is said to have called for a war in favor of world 
revolution. No such speech was delivered. Forged 
issues of Pravda, specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, have been distributed in foreign countries, as- 
cribing to Trotsky and other Soviet leaders — articles 
of an openly provocative character, threatening 
new war from the side of Soviet Russia, speeches 
which were never delivered by Trotsky or by the 
others to whom they are assigned. The governments 
of the neighboring states of Russia have repeatedly 
called the attention of the Soviet Government to 
communications from obscure sources concerning 
allied concentrations of Red troops near the boun- 
daries. 

The intention of this vile campaign of lies is 
fairly clear. The conscienceless enemies of Soviet 
Russia, who have lost all hope of a successful 
military intervention, are now attempting to pre- 
vent the energetic peace work of the nation and 
the incipient economic reconstruction. ITie reports 
should have opened the eyes of even the most child- 
ish and credulous. From beginning to end the 
Congress was devoted to questions of economic and 
administrative reconstruction. Neither from tlie 
speaker's rostrum nor from the seats of the dele- 
gates did a single word come that might be inter- 
preted as indicating warlike intentions of any kind 
whatsoever. The campaign of lies and calumnies 
now beginning to be uttere*^ by Russia's enemies 
shows only to what depths the irreconcilable ene- 
mies of the country have degenerated. 

GERMAN WORKERS FOR RUSSIA 
Berlin, January 12. — German newspapers con- 
tain reports of the participation of German work- 
ers in the economic and industrial reconstruction 
of Russia. Freiheit speaks of the approaching de- 
parture of 5,000 skilled workers for Russia. Of 
these 4,000 are to be assigned to the metal indus- 
tries and the remaining thousand are to be divided 
among the Commissariats for Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Health. 



EXHIBITION OF VRUBEL'S PAINTINGS 
An exhibition has been opened in the Tretyakov 
Gallery, at Moscow (perhaps the most famous col- 
lection of nineteenth century paintings in Europe), 
of the paintings of the great Russian artist, M. A. 
Vrubel, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of his death. The exhibition includes about one 
hundred and fifty pictures, collected from various 
museums and galleries in Moscow. Izvestia reports 
that the management of the Tretyakov Gallery pro- 
poses an entire series of exhibitions in celebration 
of the memory of deceased artists. 

RUSSIAN SHIPS GIVEN TO FRANCE 

Moscow, January 12. — In the city of Poti (on 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea) the French 
authorities aided in carrying off the Russian vessels 
that were threatened with delivery to Soviet Rus- 
sia. The steamship Princip was sent from the Cri- 
mea to Constantinople. The French cruiser has 
arrived at Batum and its officers have confiscated 
all vessels about to be handed over to Soviet Russia. 

Additional Note: Volya Rossii, appearing at 
Prague, says that the French have declared that 
they intend to place an embargo on the entire White 
Russian fleet, numbering 120 vessels, as a compen- 
sation for aid given by the French Government to 
the White Russians. Volya Rossii is extremely dis- 
pleased with this French measure and says that 
"the future Russia" (the peculiar adjective is in- 
tended to indicate the Russia of Kerensky) will not 
recognize the validity of the treaties or agreements 
of economic or other nature which White generals 
are concluding with foreign powers, either volim- 
tarily or under compulsion. 

PROGRESS OF ELECTRIFICATION 

Moscow, January 15. — Aerial postal communi- 
cation has been established by the Red aerial fleet 
on the Khabarov-Kiev-Yekaterinoslav-Sebastopol 
line. Postal aeroplanes made their first journey on 
January 13. 

The Makhonin electric train has made its first 
journey from Petrograd to Luban. 

The Putilov electric stations have been restarted. 

The work of electrification in the Crimea is pro- 
ceeding energetically. A large electric station is 
to be erected for the purpose of utilizing the 
power obtainable from the mountain rivers. Spe- 
cial attention is also being paid to the electrifica- 
tion of the Crimean hospitals and the establishment 
of Rontgen rays, electric baths, and electric mas- 
sage. 

GEORGIA PROSECUTES COMMUNISTS 

Moscow, January 11. — Mass arrests of Bolshev- 
iki are taking place in Georgia. Many Commun- 
ist organizations have been dissolved and the ac- 
tivity of the Communist Party made impossible. 
The Kutais jail now holds 200 Communists. 
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BULGARIA AND SOVIET RUSSIA 
The Minister for the Interior and Provisional 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dimitriev, submitted 
to the Chamber an exposition of Bulgaria's foreign 
policy and simultaneously answered an interpella- 
tion from the Communist Party regarding the re- 
sumption of diplomatic and economic relations with 
Soviet Russia. The Minister communicated to the 
Chamber Bulgaria's answer to Chicherin's note and 
thereupon declared that Bulgaria would take a 
position of watchful waiting toward Russia, as the 
situation had not yet been consolidated and as the 
Great Powers had not yet begun their diplomatic 
and economic relations with Russia. As to the arms 
which Bulgaria had furnished to Russian counter- 
revolutionists, the Minister could not fissunie any 
responsibility, since Bulgaria, according to the 
treaty of peace, was obliged to deliver up these 
arms without having any influence whatever over 
the use to which they would be put. 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND GEORGIA 

The Soviet Russian representative in Georgia on 
December 17 handed a note of the following con- 
tents to the Georgian Government: The Georgian 
Government is herewith informed of the Soviet 
Government's consent to abolish the neutral zone 
in the Sukhum district, in the region around the 
rivers Psou and Mekhadir, so that troops from both 
countries may havo thoroughfare to occupy the 
boundaries in accordance with the treaty of May 
27, as provided in, Section 4, article 3, of that 
treaty. 



SOLDIERS SENT HOME 
Moscow, January 11. — Danilov reported at the 
Non-Partisan Meeting in the Moscow Government 
that the annual classes preceding 1885 had already 
been demobilized. In a few days demobilization is 
to be effected for the annual classes of 1885, 1887, 
1888. He said also that an opportunity would be 
found to demobilize other annual classes also. The 
classes 1889 to 1891 are to be sent home on fur- 
lough at once if no new danger should materialize, 
and it is the intention similarly to furlough all 
annual classes up to 1894. The soldiers are sent 
home for an indefinite period, but may be recalled 
to the colors at need. 

SOCIALIST THEATER SOCIETIES 
The Moscow Theater Society is at present occu- 
pied with a solution of the question of organizing 
a new institution — ^the Socialist Theater. The so- 
ciety is to trace each step in the evolution of the 
Socialist Theater, to gather all material touching 
upon this matter, to sift it by a scientific-idealogic 
investigation, and to make known the acquired re- 
sults in the widest circles. The object of the theater 
is to create a mental tool for solidifying the new 
work that has been undertaken by the Theater 
Society. For this purpose all theaters (also all 
halls in which theatrical questions are discussed) 
have been distributed among the members of the 
institution. At the head of the society stands P. S. 
Kogan, and among his nearest associates are: A. 
Rodionov, V. Mass, Meyerholdt, Gan, Kerzhentsev, 
and Bebutov. (See KerzhenUev's Biography next 
week.) 



When Workers and Peasants Rule 

"All citizens able to work have the right to employment at their vocations." 
How does the Soviet Republic apply this principle? Read 

Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

A booklet of 93 pages (size 5 by 7 inches) containing the official code of labor laws of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Among other subjects, these are included: Pro- 
tection of Labor; Compulsory Labor; the Right to Work; Working Hours; Labor Distribution. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 



The iMarriage Laiejs of Soviet Russia 

A new booklet (85 pages, size 5 by 7 inches). Contains the full text of the first code of laws 
of the Russian Soviet Republic dealing with Civil Status and Domestic Relations, Marriage and 
Divorce, Guardianship, Family Righu, etc. This code of laws refutes the slanderous lie about 
"nationalizing women". Price, postpaid, 25 cents. Send orders and remittances to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Peter Kropotkin 



(Born December 9, 1842— Diet! February 8, 1921) 

By Max Strypyansky 

[The recent death of the famous author of "Mutual Aid", "The French Revolution", and other 

important voorkt, and long the principal figure among intellectual anarchists, renders timely a care- 

ful analysis of the foundation of his thought. This study reveals Kropotkin as in reality a reformist 

of the "democratUf type."] 



VL^HEN in November, 1917, the Bolsheviks over- 
' threw the government of Kerensky, they fomid 
themselves opposed and denotmced not only by the 
beati possidentes of all the world. Among the 
enemies were also the other revolutionary parties of 
their country, including some of the most famous, 
most venerable names of Russian revolutionary his- 
tory. The whole bourgeois and "socialist" press 
of two worlds did not tire of exploiting this fact. 
They steadily pointed to such men as Plekhanov, 
the founder of Russian Marxism, to Burtsev, the in- 
defatigable unmasker of Tsarist police spies, to 
Chaikovsky, the Nestor of the Russian revolution- 
ists of the seventies, to Katherine Breshkovskaya, 
the "Grandmother" of the Revolution, and especial- 
ly to Prince Peter Kropotkin, the great geologist, 
naturalist and historian. 

Peter Kropotkin was especially suited to be a 
capital witness against the Russian proletarian revo- 
lution, as he, at least, could not be accused of any 
moderate leanings, of any "rose-water Socialism". 
For he was the founder and main theorist of that 
ultra-revolutionary creed called "Communist Anar- 
chism", whose adherents used from time to time to 
startle the world with their terroristic deeds. 

Kropotkin was a lonely star in the Russian revo- 
lutionary firmament. The place he occupied as the 
founder of a school was somewhat akin to that of 
Leo Tolstoy. Generally venerated for his purely 
scientific achievements — as the sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana was for his literary work — he was just as 
generally disregarded as far as his political ideas 
were concerned. Althou^jb surrounded with a glamor 



that had almost no equal in the long list of Rus- 
sian revolutionary heroes — his princely origin — his 
imprisonment in the fortress of Peter and (Paul 
— ^his sensational flight in 1876 — ^his imprisonment 
in France as an anarchist "conspirator" — his long 
exile in England — he was not to be a prophet in 
his own country. 

His anarchist teachings were far better known 
and had more adherents in all other countries 
than in Russia. But even in the Latin countries 
of Western Europe, where for a certain time his 
ideas were in vogue, his prestige began to wane 
with the begiiming of the twentieth century. Hie 
sterile utopianism of his gospel which expects the 
masses to rise in revolt for the beautiful ideal of 
"anarchy" (i.e., a communist society without any 
government) had condemned the anarchist move- 
ment to an existence as a sect of naive enthusiasts 
and talkative cranks, its more intelligent or more 
revolutionary elements usually joining the rising 
syndicalist movement, in which they saw a more 
e£fective protest against both bourgeois society and 
reformist Socialism. 

He was almost forgotten to the labor movement 
of all countries, when the beginning of the world 
war brought him again into the foreground of 
public attention. At that time he came out with 
his public manifesto to his French comrades, ex- 
horting them to enlist in the army, to defend French 
freedom and civilization against German militarism 
and absolutism . . . And shortly before that time 
he had conjured his comrades — ^he the anarchist 
and anti-militarist — in the face of the impending 
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German danger, not to protest against the e£forU 
of the Frendi Government to extend the time of 
obligatory military service. 

To many of his adherents this attitude of their 
beloved teacher came as a painful surprise. Rus- 
sian as well as French anarchists tried to explain 
it as a sudden relapse into patriotic and democratic 
illusions. But they were wrong. For those who 
had followed Kropotkin's theor^ical career, this 
attitude was not an act of treason — it was the con- 
sequence of his whole theoretical system, it was the 
logical outcome of the whole mental and psycho- 
logical make-up of a man who thought himself to 
be the most radical enemy of bourgeois society, the 
most irreconcilable of all revolutionists, and who 
in reality was a fervent democrat and "progressive." 
Anarchist or Democrat? 

The basis of his theory was his conception of the 
state. Not burdened by any Marxian views as to 
the class character of historical phenomena, he en- 
visages the state not as a machine for the oppres- 
sion of one class by another — ^he perceives this only 
where it appears in the form of a strongly central- 
ized apparatus, covering a vast territory. 'The 
state," says Kropotkin in his Anarchy — Its Philo- 
sophy, Its /deol— -"represents ... a form of social 
life that in our European societies was estab- 
lished only a very short time ago. Man had already 
existed for thousands of years, before the first states 
were formed; Greece and Rome had been flourish- 
ing for many centuries before the appearance of the 
Macedonian and Roman empires; and for us pres- 
ent-day Europeans, the state has been in existence, 
properly speaking, only since the sixteenth century. 
At that time there was created that society of mutual 
protection between the military and judicial power, 
the landowners and capitalists that is called the 
state." 

We see, Kropotkin's historical investigations have 
led him to a very amazing discovery. The city re- 
publics of Rome and Athens in the ancient world, 
the cities of the Middle Ages, such as Florence, Bre- 
men, Novgorod, etc., were not yet states, were not 
organizations for the oppression of one class by an- 
other — they were "free conunimes", stateless organ- 
isms, and only became states at a very late epoch, 
that of Alexander the Great of Macedonia, and of 
the Emperors, in Rome, and in Europe, with the 
relatively recent rise of centralistic absolutism. 
And this is Kropotkin's view, despite the fact that 
for many centuries before the formation of these 
great empires the majority of the population of 
the commimities mentioned consisted of slaves; de- 
spite the fact that there were class struggles and 
class oppression in the cities of the Middle Ages. 

The above quotation furnishes the key for the 
explanation of the tragic misunderstanding that is 
the essence of Kropotkin's anarchist theory. 

Brought up in the atmosphere of idealistically 
minded intellectuals and "repentant noblemen"* he 

* Thus were loraetimes called those members of the nobility 
who, feeling a sense of responsibilitv for the misery and ignor- 
ance of the people, in the middle of the past century advocated 
the tbblition of serfdom and the spread of edacation among the 
people. They were predecessors of that later generation of the 
seventies that decided to "go into the people". 



deeply resented the way his great country was kept 
in a state of Oriental subjection and barbarity by a 
corrupt and ignorant governmental clique that, with 
its innumerable ramifications, octopus-like, from 
one central point, was oppressing, devouring, and 
devastating^ a vast empire. This idea must have 
specially impressed his mind during the extensive 
journeys which he undertook for scientific purposes 
when, a liberally-minded officer, he served with the 
Amur Cossacks in Eastern Siberia. Thus a deep 
hostility against absolutism and centralism became, 
under the influence of the teachings of Froudhon 
and Bakunin, the basis for his "total negation of 
the state." 

But subconsciously, there always remained in him 
the Russian intellectual's admiration for the bour- 
geois-democratic form of the states of Western Eu- 
rope, where the management is more intelligent, 
less wasteful, where there is local autonomy — in one 
word, where there is more "democracy" and feder- 
alism, as in the "free" cities of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages — as against the centralist absolutism 
of Alexander the Great, Caesar, Louis XTV, and the 
Romanovs. It did not bccur to him that for the 
great mass of the workers, the slaves of manual 
labor, the benefits of democracy and autonomy did 
not exist; that they were excluded from any par- 
ticipation in the democratic management of the 
state, and that there was just as much starvation 
and bloody repression of the rebellious workers 
under democratic liberty as under autocratic tyran- 
ny. For after all, despite all his generosity and 
the idealism with which he sacrificed his personal 
and class interests, he always remained a bourgeois 
intellectual who was unable to look at things from 
the workingman's angle. 

True, there was a moment in his life when he 
almost approached the really proletarian point of 
view. It was during his trial at Lyons, France, in 
1883, when he was indicted for being a member 
of a secret anarchist organization, the "International 
Workingmens' Association." At that time he said: 
"History teaches us that all governments are simi- 
lar to eadi other and that one is worth as much 
as another. The best are the worst. Some of them 
display more cynicism — others again more hypoc- 
risy ..." And thirty years later he appealed to 
his followers to give their life in defense of the 
ones that displayed more hypocrisy, when they were 
attacked by the one that displayed more cyni- 



cism . 



His Views on Revolutionary ProspecU in Europe 

But it did not take him thirty years to change 
his views so radically. Already in 1892, in his 
main work La Conquete du Pain, speaking of the 
prospects of the coming European revolution, he 
expressed views for which he could have been con- 
gratulated by the most moderate Mensheviks (if 
they had existed at that time) , nay, even by simple 
"Progressives". He says in this book that in France 
the people may ask "free if not communist com- 
munes" (i.e., a federalistic republic as against the 
present centralism) ; that "Germany will go a little 
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farther than France went in 1848" (i.e., that it 
would become a republic like the United States) 
and that "the ideas which will govern the Russian 
Revolution will be the ideas of the year 1789, modi- 
fied to a certain point by the intellectual currents 
of our century" (i.e., the ideas of Milyukov, Ker- 
ensky and their little group of lovers of freedom) .* 
This opinion of his that Russia was not "ripe" 
for a social revolution, Kropotkin voiced also dur- 
ing the first Russian Revolution of 1905-1907. In 
the French Almanach de la Revolution, of 1907, he 
wrote at that time about the Russian Revolution: 
"This will not yet be the social revolution — the 
honor of inaugurating it will belong to the Latin 
nations — but it will be a step towards this revo- 
lution ..." True, almost at the same time he 
wrote in the Russian Anarchist paper Listki Khleb 
i Volya, No. 18: "The land to the people, the fac- 
tories, the shops and the railways to the workers; 
everywhere the free, revolutionary Commune, tak- 
ing into its hands the management of the national 
economy . . . — this should be the watch-word of 
the second, now impending period of the Russian 
Revolution." But this direct contradiction to the 

Eassage quoted from the French Almanach can only 
e explained if we assume that by the word "period" 
he must have understood not a short term of years, 
but some cosmic epoch as is employed in geology, 
his favorite science . . . 

Anarchist Ideal and Democratic Reality 
The aim of Kropotkin's anarchism is the aboli- 
tion of the state and the establishment of a free 
communism — a society in which there is no estab- 
lished authority, no organized body, able and en- 
titled to enforce the will of the community, no 
compulsion to work, and where "everybody works 
according to his abilities and receives according 
to his needs." A rather ideally beautiful condi- 
tion of affairs, which has only one little drawback 
— it is too beautiful. So beautiful, that even its 
most ardent adherents hardly believe in the possi- 
bility of establishing it immediately by a violent 
revolution. A long period of preliminary educa- 
tion, preparation, development of the sentiments of 
solidarity and mutual help, is, according to their 
theorists, necessary — some of them, like Jean Grave 
or Comelissen, extending this period even into cen- 
turies — before humanity would be able to adopt this 
ideal system. 

And there you are. This ultra-revolutionary gos- 
pel, this reddest of all red systems, in spite of 
occasional acts of violence committed by some of 
its more temperamental adepts, is hardly more than 
an educational, an "uplift" movement, chiefly con- 
cerned with the "revolutionizing of intellects." And 
at any historical moment, when a really revolution- 

* On thi* point, one of Kropotkin's critics, the Polish-Rus- 
sian revolntionist, A. Wolski (W. Haehajski), once very cleverly 
remarked that "while the cause of the workers is identical all 
over the world, the inductive-deductive method of Kropotkin 

{luts the finger first on the line that goes along the Rhine and 
ater along the line that goes through Alexandrovo, Verzhbolovo 
and Radzivillovo (Russian-German border-points), and teaches that 
these are not simpW herder-lines, frames within which the ruling 
classes of the different states are dividing among each other 
the riches of the earth and the products of the exploitation of 
the workers, but natural limits of quite different social or- 
ganiona." 



ary situation presents itself, as in Russia in 1917 
or in Germany in 1918, its adherents are doomed 
to remain helpless and perplexed, as they cannot 
help being perfectly aware that the hour for their 
ideal revolution has not yet struck. 

There is no doubt that there must have arrived in 
Kropotkin's life a moment when he became aware 
of this situation and drew the necessary conclusions 
from it. If a long period of preliminary intellectu- 
al preparation is necessary — then that form of a 
government is preferable that gives you more 
chances for propaganda, viz., a democratic repub- 
lican government such as, e.g., France, which in 
a much higher degree respects freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press than semi-absolutbt Ger- 
many. So, here again, he looked at the matter from 
the standpoint of the intellectual, of the teacher of 
the people, and not from the standpoint of the 
worker, for whom this "freedom" means only the 
freedom to read or to listen to inspiring phrases 
at a time when this does not harm his masters; for 
all these "liberties" are abrogated the moment he 
b«:omes unruly and the "free word" might really 
become a danger to the privileged classes. 

Moreover, Kropotkin had devised a rather curious 
idea of destroying the state — by instalments. Ac- 
cording to him the state was strongest under an 
absolute regime and was weaker the more demo- 
cratic its form. In his preface to Michael Baku- 
nin's Paris Commune, he says: "The Anarchists 
are striving . . . not to strengthen the power of 
the state, but to weaken it, to split it up, terri- 
torially as well as functionally, and finally, to 
abolish it altogether." And in his little pamphlet 
The Russian Revolution, issued in 1905, he says 
that the democratic rroublic has the advantage of 
having cut somewhat me fangs of the state power. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize how naive this 
whole idea is — for everybody knows now that the 
more "democratic" a state, the stronger will be its 
foundations and the harder the tasks of its slaves in 
shaking off the chains which, though invisible (or 
rather, because they are invisible), are stronger 
than in a monarchist tyranny that has no "liberal" 
ornaments. 

The ideal of anarchy has thus become for Kro- 
potkin a guiding star for a continuous demand for 
more national indepoidence, for provincial and 
municipal autonomy, in one word, for more de- 
mocracy! The anarchist ideal had reconciled him 
to democratic reality. 

Defender of France 

His first skirmish as defender of French demo- 
cracy he had — strangely enough — ^to fight out with 
nobody else but Gusteve Herve, the great master 
of the editorial, the greatest weathercock of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, at present the 
staunch supporter of Wrangel, Pilsudski, Clemen- 
ceau, Millerand and all the cut-throats of European 
imperialism. At that time, in 1905, Herve, parading 
as an "extreme Lefter", invents a new "stunt" — 
pour epater le bourgeois. He formulates his theory 
of "Antipatriotism", based mainly on Marx's fam- 
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ous sentence in the Commtmist Manifesto (The 
Worker Has No Country"). All Syndicaluts and 
Anarchists acclaim him. But %diat happens? Who 
takes the field against him, to the plaudits of the 
whole bourgeois press? Why, the "father of anar- 
chy" himself, Peter Kropotkin. "No" was the essen- 
tial tendency of his argument, "if France is attacked, 
we cannot fold our arms and let her be defeated by 
a reactionary, monarchist power. But we are not go- 
ing to defoid the present form of French govern- 
ment either. We will make the social revolution, 
raise the red flag on the City Hall, and then defend 
our country." Very nice. But if that was what 
he meant, why did the Temps, the main organ of 
French plutocracy, applaud so enthusiastically and 
ask the Government to withdraw the order of ex- 

Eulsion which, twenty years before, the authorities 
ad issued against diat brave friend of France? 
Was the capitalist Temps so foolish as to ask for 
the rehabilitation of a man who advocated the rais- 
ing of the red flag on the City Hall? Or did the 
paper perfectly well understand that he was waving 
the red flag only as a sop for his flock, so that they 
might the more easily swallow his patriotic pill? 
How right the Temps was, appeared eight years 
later (1914), when France was attacked by Ger- 
many, and Kropotkin, in his patriotic appeal to the 
French comrades, did not even mention a word 
about making a revolution or "raising the red flag." 
It is interesting that when Kropotkin took his 
well-known stand at the beginning of the war, the 
New York Times of August 27, 1914, in an edi- 
torial entitled "Peter Kropotkin's Hopes", called 
him the "veteran Russian agitator and demo- 
crat (!)" (For once the editorial writer, no doubt 
congratulating himself on the accomplishment of a 
useful falsehood, was unintentionally telling the 
truth.) But even for the Times his enthusiastic 
hope for a "strengthening of the liberalizing forces 
in Russia," whatever the issue, seemed a little ex- 
aggerated. "It would be interesting to know the 
specific grounds of his optimism" the paper 
asked. His specific grounds were the hopes that 
"democratic" France and England would probably 
exert on the Tsar a pressure in this direction. You 
see, a great geologist may be just as wise as a great 
novelist, for H. G. Wells at the same time ex- 
pressed exactly the same view. Only Wells was 
ultimately disillusioned in his belief in the gener- 
ous intentions of the Allies, while Kropotkin never 
showed signs of any such weakening. 

Kropotkin and the November Revolution 

When the Revolution broke out in March, 1917, 
Kropotkin saw the immediate cause of this event 
in the fact that the Russian people had noticed "that 
our autocracy, with the whole clique of its civil 
and ecclesiastical henchmen would be on the side 
of the German conquerors." The obvious reason, 
namely, that hunger and war-weariness had drivm 
the people as well as' the soldiers to revolt, had 
completely escaped his attention. And the main 
task of Russia at that moment was to "drive out 
the Germans from the occupied territories." 



When he came back to Russia — the reception he 
got was very cool. The stand he took was not dis- 
similar to that of the great Marxian protagonist 
Plekhanov, and oh, irony of fate! — these two bitter 
theoretical antagonists, together with the Social- 
Revolutionists Burtsev and Savinkov, were so to 
speak the only out-and-out bitter-enders in a world 
of more or less pacifistic Mensheviks, Social-Revo- 
lutionists and Bolsheviks. Even his own disciples, 
the Anarchists, had deserted him almost entirely. 

The November Revolution met with his double 
disapproval. For in the first place it interfered 
with the main task of the Revolution, which accord- 
ing to him was "to drive out the Germans". And 
secondly, it was centralistic, dictatorial, "Jacobin- 
ic"; three words that were anathema to him since 
early youth. He did not believe that the Soviet 
Revolution would succeed. Not only because of 
the intervention of the Germans and the Allies; but 
mainly because by their "centralistic methods" they 
were "paralyzing the constructive work of the peo- 
ple." Brailsford and even Bertrand Russell have 
shown that without those "centralistic methods" the 
"constructive work of the people", i.e., the egoism 
and greed of the capitalistically-minded peasant, 
would simply starve out the cities and finally de- 
stroy what little was left after the imperialistic and 
civil war. This Utopian delusion as to the "con- 
structive work of the people" made him also be- 
wail the "destruction of local cooperative societies 
by changing them into party bureaucratic organs": 
this at a time when the "free" cooperatives were de- 
veloping more and more into bourgeois cotmter- 
revolutionary organizations whose heads in very 
many cases were conspiring with Kolchak and Deni- 
kin; at a time, when only the most ruthless appli- 
cation of dictatorially organized force could save 
the Revolution from total destruction by the White 
and imperialist armies and by internal sabotage 
and disint^ration. 

But to his credit it must be said that in spite of 
all his doctrinaire opposition he did not countm- 
ance the Russian and international counter-revolu- 
tionary activities against the Soviet regime. And 
twice, once in a letter to his old friend Georg Bran- 
des, the great Danish critic (April 28, 1919), and 
again in a letter to the English workers (June, 1920) 
he protested against the blockade and intervention. 
But although he thus dissociated himself from his 
former intimates, the Russian Social-Revolutionists, 
who had become open helpers of world imperialism 
and capitalism against the rising working class, he 
never struck, in his protest against the strangling 
of proletarian Soviet Russia such ardent tones as 
at the time when bourgeois, but democratic, France 
was menaced by monarchist Germany. While in 
1914 he called his followers to fight sword in hand 
against the brutal invaders of la belle France'^ 
at a time when the great cause of the emancipation 
of the whole working class was at stake, he con- 
tented himself with tearful appeals to the Allies, in 
whom he still believed, and could not let evm this 
opportunity go by for voicing his indignation to- 
wards the "criminal" attitude of the BoI«hevik« 
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during the war. The passage against intervention 
in his letter to Brandes, reads as follows: "They 
speak in the West of restoring order in Russia by 
an armed intervention of the Allies. Ah, well, dear 
friend, you know how criminal towards all social 
progress in Europe was, in my opinion, the attitude 
of those who worked to disorganize the Russian 
power of resistance — which prolonged the war by 
a year, gave us a German invasion under the cover 
of a treaty and cost seas of blood — to prevent con- 
quering Germany from crushing Europe under its 
imperial boot. You know well my feelings with 
r^ard to this. And nevertheless I protest with all 
my strength against any kind of armed intervention 
of the Allies in Russian affairs. That intervention 
would result in an increase of Russian chauvinism. 
It would restore over us a chauvinist monarchy, 
and note it well, it produces in the masses of the 
Russian people a hostile attitude towards Western 
Europe — an attitude which will have the saddest 
consequences . . . Those of the Allies who see 
clearly into events ought to repudiate all armed in- 
tervention. Moreover, if they really wish to come 
to the aid of Russia, they will find a tremendous 
amount to do in another direction ..." 



This shows that on the very eve of the Versailles 
treaty, when even the most gullible admirers of 
Western "democracy" had already seen through 
its hypocritical pretensions, he still believed in the 
good intentions of the Allies and thought them dif- 
ferent from the German imperialist cut-throats. He 
persisted in his democratic illusions to the very end. 

But for all that — he was a man whose memory 
the Russia of the future will always honor. For 
although not free from the bourgeois democratic 
prejudices of the old generation of Russian revo- 
lutionists, although unable to understand the mean- 
ing of the greatest upheaval in the history of man- 
kind, and although this revolution was in strict con- 
tradiction to all his historical and political con- 
ceptions, — he kept his revolutionary honor untar- 
nished — while most of his contemporaries of th" 
seventies and the eighties, the Burtsevs, the Chai- 
kovskys, the Breshkovskayas, the Morozovs, after 
a glorious past of heroic struggle for bourgeois 
revolution in Russia — became conscious or uncon- 
scious tools of world imperialism and capitalist 
counter-revolution and set themselves down in Rus- 
sian history as the worst enemies of working-cIn«« 
emancipation. 



The Magnetic Corps 



By Samuel Rafelovich 

[In the absence of our weekly Military Review by our regular military critic, Lt.-Col. B. Roustam 
Bek, who is now in Russia, we are printing below an interesting account of the First Cavalry Army, 
written on the occasion of its first anniversary, in November, 1920.] 



"Proletarians to Horse I" 

— Leon Trotsky. 

All the way from Uzman-Sobakhina and Voro- 
nezh to Mykop against Oenikin, from Tytnev in 
a remarkably swift ride to Zhitomir and Berdichev, 
up to the gates of Lemberg against the Poles, and 
now the new blow against the moribund baron 
(Wrangel) — is this not a brilliant, an astonishing 
progress on the part of the first Cavalry Army, all 
in one year? 

Whatever may be the future lot of this army of 
horsemen, there is no doubt that the victorious, 
creative activity of the Red Army has found in the 
activity of this cavalry body a brilliant expression 
of the military strength which arose like a phoenix 
from its ashes, hurling thunderbolts and menac- 
ing . . . 

Something has happened that must really seem 
remarkable in the eyes of the certificated generals. 

The sergeant of the Nizhni-Novgorod Dragoon 
Regiment, Budenny, has not read Sakharov's His- 
tory of the Cavalry, nor has he studied the tactics 
of cavalry according to Dragomirov; he has not 
buried himself in the deeds of Seidlitz or Stuart, 
and has surely not gone back to the days of Alex- 
ander of Macedonia or Hannibal, who was the most 
famous cavalry leader in the history of warfare — 
and yet in his operations he carries out in the most 
brilliant manner the best technical rules of cavalry 
warfare, 



The technical resources of our cavalry are, par- 
ticularly in the matter of intelligence service, very 
modest, at present even very deficient, and yet there 
is no doubt that Budenny fully controls his army. 
The enemy had artillery of long range, tanks, air- 
|)lanes, and in our cavalry army there are a num- 
ber of regiments which at the time of the suppres- 
sion of the counter-revolution in the south did not 
even have rifles. The rifles were superfluous. 

In full order of march, with sabres drawn, our 
fighters threw themselves upon the armored trains, 
and lord knows how they did it — conquered them. 
They dismounted, crept up to the invulnerable 
tanks and blew them up with hand grenades. 

Budenny knew very well the power of his sabres, 
twirled his mustache and pursued his opponent, 
simultaneously cutting ofif his retreat. 

I should like to report to the reader a meeting 
I had with Budenny. 

It was exactly a year ago, November 17, after 
the notable battle for the conquest of the extremely 
important railroad center at the station of Kastor- 
naya, where Mamontov, Shkurov, and Postavsky, 
were completely destroyed. I set out to meet Bu- 
denny at the village of Nizhni Olshanka. 

My nerves were somewhat strained by the unu- 
sual conditions of the cavalry campaign. In my 
ears there still rang an artillery cannonade, and I 
still heard the rattle of the machine guns with im- 
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pudent persistence. I had made 45 versts on horse 
that day in spite of the slippery ice and the severe 
frost. I handed Budenny the green flag of the 
notorious Shkurov "Wolf Division", which had just 
been cut down by our young cavalry division, ar- 
riving from the north in its occupation of Kastor- 
nay a. Budenny smiled and turned to his assistant: 

"Syemchko! Take this rag and show it to the 
comrades on the staff." 

Not another word. As if the occupation of such 
a strongly fortified point, — and besides the little 
Olyn River had first to be forced, which was de- 
fended by several thousand infantry, and by picked 
officer regiments — ^had been a mere bagatelle. 

Later I understood that it was impossible to as- 
tonish Budenny and his men, with v^om heroic 
deeds had become every day matters. 

It is late at night . . . The command for the 
cavalry corps is being worked out; all those stand- 
ing around except the men on guard, are sleeping 
the deepest sleep. You can sleep thus only at the 
front when you are obliged to refresh your ex- 
hausted organism thirsting for relaxation, in the 
short period of two or three hours. Especially your 
brain needs this. None of them could have been 
awakened by any noise however great. It seemed 
as if soimd had ceased for them, and only a peculiar 



force of habit makes them wake up at the proper 
time in order to ride on until a fortunate accident 
may permit them, three or four days later, again 
to go to sleep for a few hours, tightly wrapped in 
their cloaks, with their caps on ^eir heads . . . 
Comrade Pograbyev, head of the Corps Staff enters 
the room and reports directly: 

"General Olagai's corps has been thrown against 
the cavalry from the Tsaritsin front." Our con- 
versation is interrupted. Budenny listens calmly, 
again twirls his mustache, as is his habit and ob- 



serves: 



"Well, we shall be able to dispose of him. But 
do you know who this Olagai is? He was the 
Commandant of my train troop— the time I was 
in the Nizhni-Novgorod Dragoon Regiment." 

Going to sleep I still observed him walking off 
stealthily in order not to awaken anyone, to his 
Staff in order to work there. Next morning he 
again set out for the line of battle. 

The Red Cavalry Army has passed through a cam- 
paign unparalleled in history in the course of this 
single year; if you include all the skirmishes, 
marches, regroupings, shiftings of front, it will 
make a distance of 6,000 versts. Honor and praise 
to the Cavalry Army; honor and praise to its lead- 
er, Comrade Budenny! 



Medical Relief for Soviet Russia 

[An Address Delivered at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa., on January 18, 1921.] 

By J. L. Macnes 



A NTI-RUSSIAN propaganda has been carried 
^"^ on by departments of government, by the 
press, by preachers, lawyers, and teachers. 

A large part of the responsibility for the hostility 
or indifference of the American people to suffer- 
ing in Soviet Russia is, I am sorry to say, to be 
borne by the two greatest of American relief or- 
ganizations, the American Red Cross and the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration. I realize, of course, 
that these two organizations have a quasi-govern- 
mental character, and that they are, in large meas- 
ure, dependent upon the weird, blundering policy 
of our State Department in relation to Soviet Rus- 
sia; that these two institutions simply hardened their 
hearts towards the innocent and suffering millions 
of the great Communist Republic. They are re- 
corded as having brought aid and comfort to every 
enemy of Soviet Russia from first to last, from 
Kolchak all the way through Wrangel. They were 
all ready with their barges of food and clothing and 
medicines to bring the message of brotherhood and 
compassion from America to the population of 
Russia, provided — ^provided the adventurer Yuden- 
ich, with his hangman Balakhovich, and the mer- 
cenaries of a dozen nationalities should capture 
Petrograd on the scheduled day. The valor of Red 
Petrograd disturbed the Entente schedule, and the 
message of humanity and compassion from America 



is still undelivered. Instead of bringing supplies 
to assuage the misery of suffering Russia, there is 
an authentic record, made by a member of the 
Kerensky Cabinet and of the Wrangel Cabinet, of 
which I hold a copy, that large portions of the food 
supplies of an American relief organization were 
sola speculatively by the Yudenich authorities at 
six times the legal Esthonian rate, and that the pro- 
ceeds from these sales of American relief supplies 
were used not for relief, but for the political and 
military benefit of the bankrupt Yudenich North- 
western Government. 

In preparing for this meeting, I took the liberty 
of communicating with the State Department, the 
American Relief Administration, or European Re- 
lief Council, of which Mr. Hoover is chairman, 
and the Soviet envoy to the United States, Mr. L. 
C. A. K. Martens. What I saw is based upon state- 
ments contained in these written communications. 
I repeat, therefore that, with the exception of the 
American Friends Service Committee and the Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, no sincere at- 
tempt has been made to find a way of bringing 
relief to Soviet Russia. 

This statement may appear strange to you in 
view of a statement published on January 14, just 
four days ago, from Mr. Norman H. Davis, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, on American policy towards 
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Soviet Russia. Despite its many contradictions, 
this statement was, on the whole, the most hopeful 
we have yet had of the opening up of communica- 
tions between this country and Soviet Russia. 

In this statement, Mr. Davis declared that large- 
scale relief work in Soviet Russia had not been 
undertaken by American organizations because of 
difficulties raised, not by the Government of the 
United States, but by the Soviets. "Representatives 
of the large relief organizations, with the knowledge 
and approval of the Department of State," he con- 
tinued, "have visited the central Soviet authorities 
in Moscow in the hope of establishing a modus 
Vivendi for such work, but with two exceptions 
have been met by rebuifs." The two exceptions 
he specifies later in his letter, as the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee and the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers). Other relief organ- 
izations, however — ^meaning the American Red 
Cross and the American Relief Administration — 
have experienced only rebuffs from the Soviets, so 
he declares; and he concludes, therefore, that "the 
official obstruction to the feeding of sick Russian 
children by Americans has come not from this 
Government, but from the Soviets." In other words, 
Mr. Davis bases the hostile policy of the State De- 
partment towards relief in Soviet Russia upon al- 
lied rebuffs to the American Relief Adnunistra- 
tion. 

As to the experiences of the American Relief 
Administration, I can assert the following: First, 
the American Relief Administration has never 
sought assurances from the Soviet Government, 
and has never sought to find out the terms under 
which relief work in Soviet Russia might have been 
carried on. Second, two representatives of the 
American Relief Administration, whose names 
are a matter of common knowledge, and who hap- 
pened to cross the lines into Soviet Russia last 
spring, have presented the most favorable reports 
and recommendations for relief work in Russia to 
the American Relief Administration. In view of 
this, how can the Acting Secretary of State speak 
of Soviet rebuffs to this American organization? 

But whereas, on the one hand, the State Depart- 
ment bases its policy upon the allied experiences 
of the American Relief Administration, which that 
organization never had, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, in its turn, places full responsibility 
for failure to do relief work in Russia upon the 
State Dq>artment. The American Relief Admin- 
istration declared but a few days ago that 

"It is not lo much a question of assurances between 
the Soviet GoTenunent and the American Relief Ad- 
ministration as it is the necessity of having our own 
State Department satisfied that such assurances as we 
might be able to secure would b« satisfactory, and they 
would be satisfied that we would be protected in using 
contributions from American citizens in undertaking 
this work. We would suggest that, as we look to the 
State Department for approval of any plans for enter- 
ing any comprehensive arrangement for child feeding 
ia Soviet Russia, you secure their opinion for use in 
jrour address in Philadelphia.'* 
We thus see that the American Relief Admin* 
iatration shifts the responsibility to the State D& 



partment, and the State Department shifts it to the 
American Relief Administration. It is the familiar 
and delightful indoor sport of "passing the buck." 
Between the two, hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent children in Soviet Russia are deprived of the 
assistance which the generosity of the American 
public might bring them. 

It may be interesting to add that before the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration was ready to admit on 
January 12, that it was not a question of assur- 
ances from the Soviet Government, but that it was 
all "up to" the State Department, they declared on 
January 8 that 

"As to Soviet Russia, we have refrained from entering 
into this field until we could secure satisfactory assur- 
ances which would protect our workers and our sup- 
plies, and give us the necessary freedom in distributing 
to the children, without discriminating as to politics, 
race, or religion. Such assurances have not been forth- 
coming." 

On January 8 it was a question of Soviet assur- 
ances; and on January 12, it was not. In the mid- 
dle of November, the Associate Editor of the News- 
paper Enterprise Association of Geveland, Ohio, 
was informed by an official of the American Relief 
Administration that 

"We have not been allowed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to go into Soviet Russia." 

Would not a more exact statement have been: 

"We have not asked the Soviet Government to be al- 
lowed to go into Soviet Russia?" 

And in view of all of this, the "Literary Digest", 
which has devoted itself high-mindedly and whole- 
heartedly to the cause of Eiuopean relief, as the 
publicity organ of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, declared to a correspondent at the end of 
December, that 

"It is a mistake to say that the children of Russia 
are 'excluded' from the benefits of the American Relief 
A^ninistration and the European Relief Council. . . . 
The Quakers are in Soviet Russia carrying organized 
relief to Russian children and receive their financial 
support from Mr. Hoover's organization." 

Upon inquiry, I find that the American Friends 
Service Committee (the Quakers) receive no finan- 
cial support whatever for Soviet Russia from Mr. 
Hoover's organization. 

We find, therefore, that the policy of the State 
Department of our government in relation to relief 
to Soviet Russia is based upon alleged rebuffs to 
an organization which that organization never met 
with. Some of the representatives of that organi- 
zation declare that they are doing work in Soviet 
Russia through the Quakers, although this is not 
so. Others declare that they have not been allowed 
by the Soviet Government to go into Soviet Russia, 
although we do not know that they have ever asked 
for permission. Still other representatives com- 
plain that assurances have not been forthcoming 
from the Soviet Government for the proper distri- 
bution of their supplies, although such assurances 
were never sought; and when this is pointed out, 
the admission is finally made that it is not these 
assurances, which they have never sought, that mat- 
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ter, but that the State Department is to be held 
responsible. 

In a communication of January 14, Mr. Hoover 
asserts that he will not ask for American help 
for Soviet Russia until the distribution of Amer- 
ican supplies can be supervised there "upon 
the same terms as everywhere else in the 
world"; and furthermore, that his organization 
"will not jeopardize Americans by establishing 
them in Russia as long as Americans are held pri- 
soners there without cause." Mr. Hoover has there- 
fore now been asked to state the terms upon which 
his organization would be willing to engage upon 
relief work in Soviet Russia; and, should he do 
so, it would be the first time, so far as I am aware, 
that these terms will have been made known. If 
these terms are reasonable and are not an inter- 
ference with the sovereignty of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, we have the assurance of Mr. Martens, who 
said on November 18: 

"If the American Relief Administration desire* to use 
the funds which it is now collecting, or the stocks which 
it has on hand, for the relief of starving children in 
Soviet Russia, it may easily do so. There is nothing 
to prevent the Relief Administration from shipping sup- 
plies directly to Soviet Russia. These supplies will be 
gladly received and fairly distributed by the Soviet 
Government. If the American Relief Administration de- 
sires to inspect the manner of distribution of these sup- 
plies, or to cooperate in their distribution, I am sure this 
could be arranged." 

This statement by Mr. Martens is based not only 
upon what he knows of the spirit and intentions of 
the Soviet Government, but also upon the past ex- 
periences of American relief organizations which, 
so far from meeting rebuffs, have always enjoyed 
the utmost cooperation of the Soviet auuorities. 

I would refer, first, to the experiences of the 
American Red Cross Mission to Russia in the dis- 
tribution of 400,000 cans of condensed milk in the 
city of Petrograd during the months of February, 
March, and April, 1918. The Distributing Com- 
mittee which was then organized jointly by the 
American Red Cross Mission on the one hand, and 
by the District Soviets of iPetrograd, the Central 
Petrograd Soviet, and the Commissariat of Social 
Welfare, fimctioned in accordance with approved 
American social service methods, and gave com- 
plete satisfaction not only to the population of 
Petrograd and the Soviet authorities, but also to 
the American Red Cross. All of this is recorded in 
reports submitted to the American Red Cross by 
Col. Raymond Robbins, who was at the head of 
the Red Cross Mission, and by Major Allen Ward- 
well, who was at its head after Col. Robbins' de- 
parture. Mr. R. R. Stevens, the Manager of the 
National City Bank in Petrograd, was in charge 
of this work during Major Wardwell's absence from 
Petrograd. 

The Americans who had this work in hand have 
declared that none of the milk was misapplied or 
used for any purpose other than that of giving 
nourishment and sustenance to the helpless and 
the weak. 

I refer next to the experiences of the two repre- 
sentatives of the American Relief Administration 



who happened to cross into Soviet Russia last 
Spring. As I have already said, they did not meet 
with rebuffs. On the contrary, they portrayed the 
situation in such colors as might satisfy all the 
scruples of the American Relief Administration. 

I refer also to the experiences of the American 
Friends Service Committee, with its headquarters 
in Philadelphia. As the Acting Secretary of State 
points out, this organization "has been operating 
almost continuously in Russia on a small scale un- 
der British management." Inquiry of the American 
Friends Service Committee will show that their re- 
lief supplies, now their third shipment, have 
reached Russia safely and have been distributed 
satisfactorily, and that the Friends have met with 
no rebuffs, but have had the utmost cooperation 
from the Soviet authorities. Their workers have 
been given every opportimity to visit institutions 
and homes, to direct that supplies be shipped to 
these particular homes, and to visit these homes 
afterwards. 

I refer finally to the experiences of the Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. This Commitee has 
not met with rebuffs, but has been able to effect 
an arrangement with the Soviet authorities whereby 
a relief committee was formed in Moscow of all 
elements of the Jewish population, including the 
bourgeois, for the purpose of bringing relief to the 
tens of thousands of victims of barbarous pogroms 
perpetrated under the banners of those coimter- 
revolutionary armies which the American Red Cross 
and the American Relief Administration have not 
scrupled to support. 

What, in view of these experiences, becomes of 
the charge, upon which the State Department policy 
is based, that American relief organizations have 
experienced rebuffs at the hands of Soviet Russia? 
On the contrary, we see that if there be but the 
will, there is the way; and this, in face of the state- 
ment by the Acting Secretary of State, that the 
Soviets' theory of Communism will not permit the 
exercise of private philanthropy. Yes, if the block- 
ade were lifted in fact as well as in name, Russia 
would need no private philanthropy. Russia has 
enough gold and materials and human power to pay 
for the satisfaction of all her needs. But as long as 
the human cordon sanitaire is stretched around 
Russia by America and the Entente Powers, it be- 
comes the duty and the privilege of every American 
to do whatever he can to bring the aid of private 
philanthropy to the innocents without food, without 
clothes, without medical and surgical help. 

Further encouragement for keeping up our work 
is to be found in a very recent statement by Mr. 
Hoover — something that was entirely new to me 
and which I have endeavored to have confirmed 
at the State Department, thus far without result — 
that the State Department has established the fact 

"that so far as the United States is concerned, nothing 
prevents the Bolshevik Government from devoting their 
gold to the purchase of American milk for their chil- 
dren." 

In the sincere hope of being contradicted tomor- 
row, I would nevertneless hazard the guess that even 
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for so htimane a purpose as buying milk for rickety 
children, Bolshevik gold is still taboo for the pres- 
ent Administration in Washington. They have or- 
dered the Assay Office of the United States Mint to 
refuse to assay any gold having even remotely a 
Russian Soviet origin. American smelters have been 
threatened, so I am informed, with a withdrawal 
of their usual assay privileges, should they ever be 
caught offering for assay this terrible Soviet gold. 
Banking institutions have refrained from paying 
out Russian gold under threats from the Federal 
Reserve Board which, because of present business 
depression, can exercise its terror at will. Producers 
and merchants of all kinds, large and small, who 
have been desirous of exporting goods and supplies 
to Russia, have been given conflicting opinions and 
advice at Washington, ranging all the way from a 
complete shifting of responsibility to definite 
threats and warnings. This is all on the theory 
that Soviet gold is dirty and may not be handled, 
and the rest of the gold of the world is clean and 
may not only be handled, but grabbed after. The 
gold found in Russia by the Soviet Revolution is 
stolen property and not to be touched, but the gold 
being expended by the so-called Russian Ambas- 
sador at Washington through the so-called embassy 
of a non-existent Russian Government is vouched 
for by our State Department. This virtual main- 
tenance of the blockade of Russia, despite all pious 
phrases to the contrary, through the prohibition of 
the conversion of Russian gold into usable Ameri- 
can currency, is, I am afraid, in the way of Mr. 
Hoover's hopeful reading of what he thinks is the 
State Department's permission to sell American 
milk for Russian children in return for Bolshevik 
gold. 

The enemies of Soviet Russia thought to break 
down her resistance by denying her people the aid 
of medicines and drugs and hospital supplies from 
abroad. Let the Soviets be destroyed even though 
the Russian people be ravaged by disease and 
plague; and they believed, in their shortsightedness, 
that their cordon sanitaire, their cordon of death, 
could keep behind the Russian barrier not only 
Russian revolutionary ideas, but disease and plague 
as well. But, despite the fatuous readiness of Rus- 
sia's enemies to have Russia's plagues and epi- 
demics spread over into the western world if only 
Russia's revolutionary ideals might be crushed, it 
is due to the heroic efforts of the Russian people 
themselves, imder the guidance of the Commissariat 
for Public Health, that not only the Russian peo- 
ple, but the western world as well have been spared 
the infections that might just as well have come out 
of Russia if it had depended solely upon the bar- 
barism of Russia's enemies. 

There is in this country a copy of the official 
Soviet Calendar for 1920, and in this Calendar 
among other things is an official statement of the 
Commissariat for Public Health on its organization 
and activities up to the fall of 1919. I am hoping 
that the complete statement, which is but a dry 
recital of facts, may soon be published, in order 
that in this way the American public may be en- 



couraged to support the vast public health work 
which is now going on in Russia despite the block- 
ade, despite the lack of medicines and hospital 
supplies. 

From of old, as many of you here know all too 
well, the death rate of Russia has been much in 
excess of that of the rest of Europe. At the out- 
break of the war in 1914, the death rate of Russia 
was 26.7 per thousand, and in the rest of Europe 
14 per thousand. There was a record at that time 
of over 14,500,000 cases of contagious diseases, 
and of over 7,0i00,000 cases of what are classified 
as parasitic diseases. In addition to these general 
categories, the record shows over 1,000,000 cases 
of syphilis and over 700,000 of tuberculosis. Al- 
together, the health figures of Russia at the begin- 
ning of the war present a stupendous picture of 
misery, filth, and disease. 

It was only with the coming of the Soviet revolu- 
tion in November of 1917 that energetic and intelli- 
gent steps were taken to save the Russian people 
from disintegration through sickness, disease, and 
plague. During the period of the World War from 
1914 up to the time of the Bolshevik revolution, 
typhus and smallpox and cholera and influenza 
had assumed alarming proportions. For example, 
in 1916, although large parts of the Russian terri- 
tories, particularly those inhabited by congested 
industrial populations, were held by the Germans, 
there were recorded, in the shrunken Russia alone, 
over 150,000 cases of typhus, over 100,000 cases 
of smallpox, and over 1,200 cases of cholera, 
this being the beginning of the cholera epidemic 
that broke out in the summer of 1918 just as the 
Commissariat for Public Health was being estab- 
lished. 

It was combating this cholera epidemic in the 
summer of 1918 that gave the first proof of the 
efficiency of the Commissariat for Public Health 
and of the devotion of the thousands of health 
workers who were enlisted in the service of the 
people. During the cholera epidemic in 1908, ten 
years before, under the Tsarist regime, when the 
whole world was anxious to keep this epidemic 
localized and when Russia had access to all the 
world's sources of supplies, 200,000 cases of cho- 
lera were recorded. In the epidemic of the sum- 
mer of 1918, despite the difficult circumstances un- 
der which the Commissariat had to labor, with war 
within and without Russia, the number of cholera 
cases was kept down to 35,619. 

In the fall of 1918, the country was ravaged by 
the Spanish influenza, 700,000 cases of this sick- 
ness being recorded. 

From the fall of 1918 to the spring of 1919, dur- 
ing eight months, the Commissariat for Public 
Health had to combat an additional epidemic, that 
of eruptive typhus; and the story of this forms 
in itself a great object-lesson of what intelligence 
and self-sacrifice and devotion to a great idea can 
achieve. During these eight months there was re> 
corded the stupendous number of 1,299,262 castas 
of eruptive typhus. I am informed that medical 
records contain no parallel to this. An outline of 
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the steps taken to combat t3rphu8 will give an indi- 
cation of the general methods of the Commissariat 
for Public Health: 

1. 200,000,000 rubles were appropriated for educating 
the public as to the nature and causes of this sick- 
ness, and as to methods of prevention. 

2. Thousands of beds were added to hospitals for the 
treatment of typhus cases alone. In ihe city of 
Moscow, 9,000 such additional beds were established. 

3. Baths, laundries, and delousing plants were estab- 
lished throughout the whole country, and the use of 
them was made compulsory upon the population. All 
of this service was free of charge. 

4. Special commissions with large powers were created, 
the membership of which was recruited from work- 
men's organizations throughout the country. 

5. Special laboratories for research work on new cures 
were established. 

6. Special commissions with great sums of money at 
their disposal were created for experimentation with 
new vaccines. Among these vaccine centers were Mos- 
cow, Petrograd, Saratov, Kharkov, Smolensk. 

7- Two congresses of scientists were convened in Mos- 
cow in February and in March, 1919, to discuss the 
scientific material gathered in the course of combat- 
ing the disease. The Q>mmissariat also convened 
an AU-Russian Congress of bacteriologists and spe- 
cialists in epidemic diseases at the end of April, 
1919. At this Congress, Prof. Predechenski presented 
the chief report on the epidemic and its causes, 
stating at the same time that an approximate solu- 
tion of the problem had been found, and that the 
specific typhus parasite had been definitely estab- 
lished. (It may also be of interest to remark that 
the same Prof. Predtechenski headed an expedition 
later to Astrakhan for the purpose of studying cholera 
at one of its sources.) 

The net result of this vigorous and heroic cam- 
paign against typhus has been that the Russian 
people, though still sufifering grievously, has been 
saved from being stricken down by this plague, and 
as far as the rest of the world is concerned Russia, 
at least, will not be the chief source of typhus 
infection. 

As for the rest of the activities of the Commis- 
sariat for Public Health, I can but mention in pas- 
sing that they have attacked with similar energy 
problems of sanitation and hygiene, as also social' 
diseases such as tuberculosis and venereal infec- 
tions. The Commissariat has established a central 
hygienic museum in Moscow. It has distributed 
millions of copies of popular pamphlets on ques- 
tions of health, and has issued scientific works and 
periodicals. It has created in Moscow, in a build- 
ing devoted solely to this purpose, a central medi- 
cal library, and it has convened congresses and 
conferences not only in Moscow and other large 
cities, but also in smaller towns and country dis- 
tricts, dealing with all phases of medical and health 
work. 



A RUMANIAN BUSINESS DELEGATION 
IN RUSSIA AND IN UKRAINE 
Bucharest, February 7. — A commercial delega- 
tion of Rumanian cooperatives left Odessa for Kiev 
and Moscow, to negotiate with the Russian and 
Ukrainian Soviet Govemmeiits concerning exchange 
of commodities. j , . 



ENGLISH NEWSPAPER LIES 
On December 21 in all English newspapers, but 
especially in the Times, there appeared extracts 
from the English White Books dealing with the in- 
human treatment of English prisoners. These re- 
ports are either wholly imtrue or at least in a great 
measure falsified. English prisoners in Russia were 
treated in the same way as other prisoners, or when 
an exception was made it was all to the advantage 
of the Englishman. The English spy Keeling was 
better treated in Russia than he would have been 
in any other place in a similar situation. The fact 
that he was director of the theater for the prisoners 
proves how false are the stories about his treatment. 
The English Railway Mission members who were 
arrested in Siberia were released on parole a long 
time ago, although they were taken prisoner along 
with the troops of Kolchak, whose operations they 
were supporting. They were brought to Moscow and 
interned in a convent where they had every oppor- 
timity for social intercourse, lectures, etc. Ac- 
cording to the reports of all witnesses the director 
of this prison is a kind, humane man. The pri- 
soners received the same food as any other people 
in Russia. They were also allowed to receive pack- 
ages from the different relief missions, as a result 
of which their rations were better than is usual in 
Russia. How the English were treated is to be 
seen from the Grumby case. Crumby, as the White 
papers report, was even employed as an official. 
English people who have left Soviet Russia have 
repeatedly thanked the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs for their good treatment English soldiers 
who were taken prisoner were allowed freedom 
in Moscow when they had given their parole, and 
could also have theater tickets. If English peo- 
ple in Russia could not enjoy the comforts of the 
Piccadily clubs that is only a result of the pres- 
ent situation in Russia. Even then they lived much 
better than the great masses of the Russian people 
whom the English Government tried its best to kill 
by hunger. The prisons used by the Soviet au- 
thorities were an improvement on those used before 
they came into power. 

As to the charge that Russia has illegally detained 
and interned people, it is to be taken into accoiut 
that all governments, the EJiglish Government in- 
cluded, have acted in the same way towards foreign 
subjects when they have acted in a manner hostile 
to the government The time when the treatment 
is alleged to have been worst was the period when 
the workers and peasants were fighting desperately 
against foreign and domestic enemies. The Eng- 
lish Government belonged to those who were the 
most energetic in the counter-revolution. English 
subjects took part in speculation which is tolerated 
in bourgeois states, but which in Russia is consid- 
ered a crime. Russian subjects in Baku were not only 
taken prisoner by the English, but also executed. 
On the other hand the way that England allows its 
subjects in India and Ireland to be treated shows 
that the English themselves live in a glass house 
and cannot afford to throw stones even if the Soviet 
Government did maltreat prisoners, which it does not. 
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Platon Mikhailovich Kerzhentsev 

Platon Mikhailovich Kerzhentsev, whose appoint- 
ment as Soviet Russian representative in Sweden, 
with the consent of the Swedish Government, has 
just been announced, was bom in Moscow in 1881. 
He is the son of a physician, was raised in a re- 
fined and cultured home, and pursued his studies in 
the Historical-Philological Faculty of the Moscow 
University. He began taking active part in the 
revolutionary movement as early as 1904 and was 
arrested in that year and deported, after a period 
of mcarceration, to the Government of Vologda, 
where he was placed under police surveillance. In 
1906 he succeeded in making his escape and lived 
"ill^ally"* in Russia for six years. In January, 
1912, he was obliged to emigrate and lived succes- 
sively in Paris, London, and New York. From the 
very beginning of his revolutionary activity, Ker- 
zhentsev was a member of the Bolshevik section 
of the Russian Social Democratic Party, with which 
he has been associated ever since. 

Kerzhratsev is chiefly prominent as a writer and 
author. Among his many books and pamphlets, 
several deal wi& political and social conditions in 
England, where he spent three and one-half years, 
such as "The New England", "Revolutionary Ire- 
land", and "England and the English". His other 
books are also concerned with cultural questions. 
Kerzhentsev is considered in Soviet Russia as one 
of the foremost theoreticians and creators of the new 
proletarian theater. His book "The Creative The- 
ater" is particularly popular and passed through 
four editions in two years. Another important work 
of Kerzhoitsev's, "Toward die New Culture", treats 
the foundations and methods of the Commimist 
civilization. 

Kerzhentsev, as a further mdication of his pio- 
neer work in the new Socialist culture, was one of 
the foremost leaders of the Proletkult (Organization 
for Proletarian Culture) . 

Kerzhentsev's book "The Newspaper , became 
a textbook for Soviet journalists all over Russia. 
Beginning with the spring of 1919, Kerzhentsev 
was at tiie head of the Rosta office (Russian Tele- 
graph Agency), which established branches all 
over Soviet Russia during his incumbency. 

He is one of the founders and the present chair- 
man of the "Press House", at Moscow, an institute 
for journalists, etc. 

His productivity as an author is very great and 
covers many varying fields. One of his plays took 
the first prize in a competition for plays for the 
Workers* Theater. , , . 

Finally, Kerzhentsev's activity as a member of the 
Russian Peace Delegation at Dorpat during the 
peace negotiations with Finland is generally 
known.* • Kerzhentsev is a professor at tiie Social- 
ist Academy, Sverdlov University, and also at the 

University of Moscow. 

—Vienna Office of Rosta. 

• To live "iUerally" nwatu to nndertake to move »boat and 

Uke domicile wXit the necessary paper,, or w.th «» «e P»pe«. 

"AiTterTiew with Kerzhent«v on t^e wbject of the con- 

cituton of theae negotistioni wa. pnotjd m SpviiT RvtsiA for 



DIES FOR LENIN 



A few days ago there went through the newspa- 
pers of the world a false report of Lenin's serious 
illness, occasionally varied by rumors of his death. 
These reports were based on a confusion of Lenin 
with another well-known person named Karpov, 
whose name was considered to be one of I^nins 
pseudonyms, and who really did die in Moscow on 
January 6 after a long illness. 

Soviet newspapers, particularly Ekonomiches- 
haya Zhizn, devote very warm eulogies to Karpov, 
reviewing his activities, which have been very im- 
portant for the welfare of Soviet Russia. 

Lev Yakovlevich Karpov was a member of the 
presidium of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. He had been a member of the Russian 
Communist Party. After the November Revolution 
he became one of the organizers and leaders of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy and upon 
him lay the extraordinarily difficult task of rebuild- 
ing Soviet Russia's chemical industry. He per- 
formed great things in the way of establishing a 
number of new branches of this industry. 

Karpov has given much pleasure to the counter- 
revolutionary press by affording them another op- 
portunity to report Lenin's death. But it is not 
the last such opportunity, nor yet the last report 
of Lenin's death that will come before Lenm actu- 
ally dies. When that event really does take place, 
much of the joy of it will already have been dis- 
counted by exaggerated preliminary instalments. 



In Next Week's 



Soviet Russia 



G. ZiNOViEV— rAe Progress of Soviet Organi- 
zation. 

An account of the extent to which organ- 
ization has been accomplished and an out- 
line of problems still facing the workers. 
Discusses employment of bourgeois special- 
ists, vital statistics, cooperation of trade 
unions, etc. (An address delivered at the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets in December.) 

Leon Trotsky — The Single Economic Plan. 
Takes up the necessity for a certain type 
of administrative centralization. 

Arthur J. Watts — Care of Children in 

Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Watts represents the Society of 
Friends in Russia. He tells an interesting 
story based on what he saw of the practical 
working out of the Soviet Government's 
plans for the welfare of the children. 
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"T^HE reader will find elsewhere in this issue some 
-'- material of interest in connection with the pro- 
gress — if progress it may be called— of the trade 
negotiations between Soviet Russia and Great Bri- 
tain. The manner in which the British Govemmrat 
is delaying the proceedings is well shown by the 
repeated announcements in the American press that 
new obstacles have been encountered in the nego- 
tiations. But is is not only in the American press 
that we read of such difficulties. 

The Russian press continues its discussion on the 
question of the Anglo-Russian commercial agree- 
ment. In Izvestia of December 31, Steklov subjects 
the English proposal to a sharp criticism, saying, 
among other things: 

"The English Government solicitously safeguards 
the interests of its citizens by attempting, in article 
3, to withdraw than from the jurisdiction of the 
Russian national laws. But you would seek in 
vain in the proposed plan any guarantees for the 
interests of Soviet Russia, even of conunercial in- 
terests, not to mention political interests. 

"In exchange for the products received from Eng- 
land, Soviet Russia must send its goods to England, 
or, preferably, export gold and objects of value. 
If these objects, gold, or other objects of value, are 
not absolutely guaranteed against any attempt to 
seize them, all talk of trade between the two coun- 
tries is illusory. The English Government promises 
not to take the initiative in confiscating Russian 
gold, valuable objects, or commodities, that may 
be imported into England, unless these can be 
proved to be the property of the British Govern- 
ment, and provided they are exported to England 
as payment for goods imported from England. All 
this is ambiguous, imclear, and evades giving any 
guarantee to Russian interests. 

"Who can guarantee that gold, valuable articles, 
or commodities may not be confiscated imder the 
subterfuge that such funds are not intended as pay- 
ments for Enelish goods? Who is to decide this 
question, the Russian or the English Government? 
The English Supreme Court, perhaps? Why not 
simplv provide for a guarantee for all Soviet Rus- 
sian funds that may be imported to England by 
th«* Russian Government or its agents? 

"But the English Government guarantees abso- 
lutely no protection to Russian ftmds. To be sure 
it promises that it will not take the initiative in 



confiscating such funds, but suppose private in- 
dividuals, English or foreigners, should take this 
initiative in English courts? What then? Will 
the English Government in such a case guarantee 
the Russian funds? The British proposition says 
not a word to that effect." 

On the subject of Great Britain's legal attitude 
toward Soviet Russia, Steklov mentions the case of 
a certain factory in Staraya which was na- 
tionalized quite some time ago by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. A certain Reval firm named Luter started 
an action in an English court against the national- 
ization of this factory. The English commercial 
court made use of the fact that the Soviet power 
had not been recognized by the British Government 
and denied the Soviet Government the right to 
nationalize or requisition, and that on Russian ter- 
ritory, and on the basis of this fact declared that 
the firm of Luter was the proprietor of the dis- 
puted factory.* 

Steklov concludes his article as follows: 
"We caimot have any confidence whatever in 
such courts. Unless we have the guarantees we 
ask, a commercial agreement would be purpose- 
less and the resumption of commercial relations a 
dangerous experiment." 



I^STHONIA, like Latvia, is a Russian border- 
^-^ state whose bourgeois population is occasion- 
ally inclined to glorify the achievement of its in- 
dependence. Like Latvia, Lithuania, and Finland 
— ^Esthonia, in the language of its bourgeois bene- 
ficiaries, "struggled heroically for its independ- 
ence", and got it. This independence is of an in- 
teresting kind, althou^ not at all exceptional in 
the world of today. The first ally of the Esthonian 
bourgeoisie in this heroic struggle, after the Tsar 
had abdicated and new alignments were necessarily 
the order of the day, was the German army of occu- 
pation, which was received in February 1918 with 
shouts of hurrah, flowers, cakes, and music, in 
gratitude for having "delivered" Esthonia from the 
Soviets and driven out the Red (Esthonian) troops. 
After the ilight of the Kaiser and the erection of 
the new German Empire tmder President Ebert in 
November, 1918, as a consequence of the military 
collapse of Germany, the Esthonian worthies natur- 
ally sought the aid of the victor in their battle 
with the Esthonian proletariat. Already on Decem- 
ber 28, of the same year, the "heroic defaiders" 
of Esthonia requested the commander of an English 
cruiser in the port of Reval to arrange for an Eng- 
lish occupation of independent Esthonia, to pro- 
tect it against invasion by Red Esthonian troops. 
Like all other bourgeoisies, that of Esthonia also 
practices the doctrine of keeping its "eye on the 
main chance." But British imperialism plays a 
longer game than that — and perhaps on the whole 
it is the longest and most intelligent game of all 
the imperialisms — ^and never really accomplished 
an open occupation of Esthonia, for British im- 

* An interesting diacttssion baaed on a iimiUr cue of denial 
of Soviet Ruuian sovereignty appeared in Soviet Russia tor 
January 22, 1921, by Lincoln Colcord (page 97). 
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perialism sometimes considers psychological values 
and at this period of the world's history knows 
b^er than to occupy small nations by open use 
of military force, except as a last resort. But Eng- 
land occupied Esthonia in every other sense, paid 
for a "White" police, made Esdionia the base for 
Yudenich's later attack on Petrograd, and in every 
way afforded employment for counter-revolution- 
aries in Esthonia, in putting down the Esthonian 
proletariat. 

While it is by no means a part of our task to 
seek to condone the misdeeds of the late Tsar and 
his retainers, we shall take the liberty to commu- 
nicate a few statistical data which show that the 
Tsar was not always as bloodthirsty as a triumphant 
"heroic bourgeoisie" can be. The Tsar took, in 
expiation for the death of the Esthonian-German 
Baron Budberg, murdered in Esthonia in 1907, the 
lives of only half a dozen proletarians, while the 
Public Prosecutor of "independent" Esthonia, 
named Temant, found it necessary to kill not less 
than 250 proletarians because Baron Biixhowden 
and a few of the lesser Baltic nobility were killed 
in the insurrection on the island of Oesel in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. Even an Esthonian social-patriot, the 
wretched M. Martna, the author of a long book 
glorifying the accomplishments of the "independ- 
ent" Esthonian Republic, is forced to admit, speak- 
ing in a session of the Esthonian Constituent As- 
sembly (September 7, 1920), that the present form 
of government is fully as tyrannical as the Tsar's. 
He does not say it is more tyrannical, but he could 
say so without exaggeration. 

One of the most striking incidents in the "restora- 
tion of law and order" in Esthonia we cannot re- 
frain from citing, although it is only one of many, 
and not even the worst. On August 30, 1919, there 
assembled at Reval a National Congress of Trades 
Unions, with 412 delegates. All were for peace 
with Soviet Russia, and as a peace proposal from 
Soviet Russia was en route to Reval, it was felt 
by the Esthonian bourgeoisie that the Congress 
might achieve the dreadful step of making peace be- 
tween the two countries inevitable. To prevent this 
terrible consummation, 102 of the more radical 
del^ates were arrested and spirited away; 76 were 
later delivered near Soviet Army trenches from 
armored trains in a manner to suggest that they 
were hostile troops, thus drawing the fire of the 
Soviet rifles. Fortunately none were hurt and all 
were gladly welcomed by the Red soldiers; the re- 
maining 26 were executed in the night between 
September 5 and 6 at Izborsk, near Pskov, on the 
southeastern border of Esthonia, and portions of 
their clothing, sold at the market place in Walk 
by Esthonian officers, for private profit (note the 
survival of the noble impulse to rise at the expense 
of one's neighbor, to pass over corpses, even in 
little Esthonia!), were the first indication to the 
outer world of the crime that had been committed. 
From the opening of the German revolution 
(November, 1918) to the conclusion of peace be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Esthonia (February, 1920), 
the number of victims of the White Terror in Es- 



thonia was about 2,500, out of a total population of 
about 1,120,000. During the same period, the num- 
ber of Esthonian soldiers who fell in open battle 
against the Esthonian Red troops, the Soviet Russian 
Army, and the Baltic Landwehr, was altogether only 
1,000, Internal counter-revolution is often more 
bloody than petty "international" warfare. 

And Esthonia is only one of the border-states. 
The tale in the other states would be different in 
no essential feature. This is a foretaste, on a small 
scale, of the bloodbath that would ensue in Russia 
if a "democratic" Constituent Assembly should 
come to power and the Soviet Government be over- 
thrown. 



Yy'HEN Jean Efremoff, "Russian Minister to 
Switzerland", wrote to Montgomery Schuyler, 
Secretary of the "American Central Committee for 
Russian Relief", that "there can be no doubt that 
the government of resuscitated Russia would con- 
sider as a debt of honor any expenses made to re- 
lieve its distressed citizens", he must have meant 
this: any aid now given to counter-revolutionary 
persons or organizations will be gratefully remem- 
bered by the beneficiaries of such aid, and will be 
requited in kind if they should ever return to power. 
Even the New York Globe, not a Bolshevik paper, 
in its issue of February 17 commenta on this state- 
ment as follows: "The reference here is apparently 
to the hope that the anti-Bolshevist Russians may 
some day regain control of the Russian territory." 
Yes, apparently that is the reference, and the "re- 
suscitation" of such a Russian will be quite a job. 
Particularly pleasing is the Globe's comment, else- 
where in its article: 

The reference to 'Russia' and to the 'Russian Govern- 
ment' made in this article does not refer to the Soviet 
Government, at present in control of Russia. Apparently 
the reference is to the former Kerensky Government, repre- 
sentatives of which met recently in Paria." 

- For it is gratifying to observe even one daily 
newspaper waking up to the fact that it is rather 
ridiculous to speak of a Russian Government that 
died three years ago as if it were still alive. 



■p\R. SIMONS, present German Minister for For- 
^-^ eign Affairs, is said in a recent Paris message to 
be about to propose to the London Conference a 
means by which European powers will be able to 
raise money in order to repay the great loans which 
they expect to obtain from the United States. The 
world is to be divided into zones, and each indust- 
rial power is to exploit its zone for raw materials 
and commercial penetration. Germany's zone would 
be Russia. As French sources now point out, this 
would make Russia a German colony. In spite of 
asseverations to the contrary, we are certain that if 
Allied imperialists do not themselves intend to ex- 
ploit Russia directly, they will yet permit Germany, 
or any other power ready to do the work, to make 
the attempt to subject and enslave the Russian 
people. 
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Letters from Soviet Russia 



By Max Barthel 
{Translated from the German for Soviet Russia.) 



I 



Moscow, November 30, 1920. 

THE German bourgeois papers were full of re- 
porta of counter-revolutionary activity, in 
Smolensk all the regiments were said to have muti- 
nied, and uprisings were reported in Moscow and 
Petersburg, which had been choked ii. blood. I 
was in Smolensk at the time and heard and saw 
nothing of the rebellious regiments. It is true that 
in the last days of October a counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy was discovered in Moscow and a fxm- 
ber of arrests were made. , tt.- j *„„! 

Soviet Russia is preparing for the Ihird Anni- 
versary of the Proletarian Revolution. Grey cities 
are adorning themselves with red Bags, and every 
morning the workers and soldiers in Petersburg 
march in long processions «inB"»g^*« P'°X°J 
revolutionary song. In Petersburg these days Aere 
was a great exhibition of vegetables and machines. 
The workers of Petersburg had laid out great gar- 
dens during the summer, the fruits and products 
of which were now exhibited on Nevsky Prospekt 
You could see potatoes and cabbages, tomatoes and 
beets, cucumbers, and great yellow «"<* red melons. 
Instructive placards indicated the productivity of 
the hitherto unused soil. The exhibition of ma- 
chinery included the producte of Soviet machine 
shops. There were plows, printing presses, leather 
goods, chemicals, and objects of wood. The primi- 
five exhibiUon rooms had been mstalled in the 
great bazaar on Nevsky Prospekt, and adorned with 
red cloth in the Soviet symbols. After three years 
of civil war and revolution, Petersburg, Soviet Rus- 
sia's vanguard city, establishes an exhibition! Ihese 
exhibitions, are among other things a visible sign 
of the economic rejuvenation of the country. A 
city which, according to the accounts of the hour- 
geois press, is perishing of hunger, can surely not 
afford to pile up mountains of melons, heads ot 
cabbage, and potatoes for purposes of exhibition. 
Petersburg again took the lead m placing ite 
street cars at the disposal of traffic without pay- 
ment of fares. The cars are not more f"" than b^ 
fore, in other words, they are packed full and 
people hang on to the running board like grapes 
from a vine. Beginning with the day of the anni- 
versary of the Revolution, electric light will a so 
be furnished free. Gas, water, and house rent also 
are provided at no cost to the worker. The natur- 
alization" of pay for work (the transfer from pay- 
ment in money to payment in kind-natural pro- 
ducts) is the Socialistic task of the Soviet power 
and is about to be realized. 

The third anniversary of the Revolution was more 
quiet and more thoughtful than before. The Rus- 
^ans have been fighting for three years and you 
cannot keep yourself in a permanent state of exal- 
tation. The evening before the anniversary there 
was a session of the Petersburg Soviet m Smolny 



Institute at which Zinoviev, who had just returned 
from Germany, delivered a magnificently outlined 
speech on the present situation. In the midst of 
the speech reference was made to the dead. All 
stood with heads bared when the funeral march of 
the Russian Revolutionists was played. On the 
same evening, Clara Zetkin, who was about to re- 
turn to Germany, also delivered a speech. Toward 
midnight a troop of sailors arrived in Smolny. At 
their head was the Red Flag guarded by rifles. The 
sailors were laughing, and those still in the build- 
ing hastened to gather together in the middle of the 
night for a meeting. There were meetings every- 
where that night, and on the next day wreaths were 
placed on the graves of the fallen heroes of the 
Revolution. The Mars field was festively adorned: 
there were many green pyramids of fir branches and 
in the middle of the square, where the dead lie, 
a great round tower of dark green. 

Next evening, about 10 o'clock there was to be 
a dramatic performance on Uritsky Square. A 
whole city had been built up of arched bridges and 
houses painted in impressionistic colors. It was 
raining, but the play was nevertheless given. Ex- 
pressionism and cubism — although they are now 
declared in the latest publications of the Proletkult 
to be decadent phenomena of disintegration, con- 
tinue to live a gorgeous life in many placards and 
in most of the Rosta posters. Now it is cool 
and sharp, and these gay butterflies look pathetic 
in the light of day. But they were very pretty 
when it was still summer. 

Not much has changed in the theaters of Peters- 
burg and Moscow. The old plays and pieces of 
the bourgeoisie are still being performed. But the 
audience has changed, for the tickets are distributed 
through the trade unions. Political plays may be 
seen in the Proletkult productions, and in summer 
in the open air theaters. In the Marinsky Theater 
(Petersburg) — a splendid interior of blue and sil- 
ver — we saw a ballet of French importation. It 
was a sentimental pantomime of chivalrous ro- 
mance. Cupids and unrequited love were the poor 
outline in which graceful dances moved. In Mos- 
cow there are more political plays. Often these 
are clownish performances, with the worker ever 
victorious and the wicked bourgeoisie ever soundly 
thrashed. From these plays — living posters — in the 
most intoxicating colors, yellow, blue, red, and full 
of aggressive energy, out of these primitive plays 
of simple triumph the great political drama will 
one day arise. 

Vorwdru said of the Russian village that the 
children rim around naked, and the men have no 
shirts, and everybody goes about in rags. I saw 
Russian villages in the vicinity of Smolensk and 
Minsk. The Russian village has many provisions, 
few manufactured products. There is a lack of salt 
and petroleum. I saw no one running around 
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naked, although it was still summer. In many vil- 
lages linen is woven. The peasants suffer from 
lack of clothing. In the vicinity of Moscow a peas- 
ant last summer furnishetl milk every day for a 
whole month in exchange for a pair of trousers. 
Now, in autumn and winter, the clothing situation 
is better, for all are dressed in their sheepskins: 
men, women, and children. The same report in 
VoTW&Tts also said that all the village schools had 
been closed for lack of wood to bum. This is a 
lie. There is enough wood in the villages, at any 
rate the village schools around Smolensk were run- 
ning. At the noble estate of Preobrashensk this 
winter a big school was opoied in the palace for 
the children of the vicinity, and this school was es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of fifty children from 
Smolensk. There were six women teachers in this 
palace. I also had a fleeting glimpse of a village 
in Ukraine, in which there seemed to be about the 
same conditions of life. By the way, great masses 
of cloth are sent to the provinces from Moscow to 
distribute, as well as salt, soap, petroleum, scythes, 
and agricultural machines from the industrial ci- 
ties, in order to conquer the village in a bloodless 
attack. 

We saw a few days ago in Moscow a troop of 
thirty peasant men and women exhibiting to Red 
Army soldiers their primitive art : songs, dances, 
wedding games. These games, songs, and dances 
are endless and melancholy, timeless and spaceless 
— like the great Russian plain. 

Moscow the Golden, the barbarous village with 
its gold cupolas and Asiatic spires, its white squares, 
is now covered with snow. The street cars are not 
available for passenger traffic, as they use them to 
transport wood, and the Communists going to the 
Subbotniki on Sundays. The electric light functions 
very well. Even in the suburban streets arc lights 
are burning and in the evening almost every room 
can be seen brightly illuminated. The people in 
Moscow, as well as in Petersburg are very well 
dressed as compared with those in the provinces. 
The food condition is much improved. While only 
40 to 60 per cent of the rations could be given 
out last summer, there is now 70 to 80 per cent, 
in spite of the poor crops. But the children al- 
ways get 100 per cent. 

II 

Poltava (no date) 

We arrived at eight in the evening. The railroad 
station is again more than filled with soldiers and 
workers. Music, flags, and salutations. The Chair- 
man of the Soviet is a Galician, tall and red-headed, 
an old Revolutionist. Manuilsky says he is one 
of the best workers. In the vicinity of Poltava, 
Makhno is active. A few days ago the city was 
alarmed, for he was only eight miles away. The 
comrade already believed that we had been way- 
laid by Makhno, as our train was much delayed. 
Representatives of the Poltava Workers greeted us 
in German. The refrain of all speeches is always: 
"Comrades, help us." 

A meeting takes place outside of the railroad 
station. I deliver a speech in Poltava. 



"Comrades, a train arrived once before at this 
railroad station, and in that train were German 
soldiers, a captain commanding them, and they 
treated 7°*^ ^i^h the gun stocks and hanged you 
from a portable gallows. They covered themselves 
with blood. Blood can only be expiated with 
blood. The German workers are washing off the 
shame of the war period with their blood. The 
best and the bravest have fallen in this struggle. 
The German proletarians have made unheard of 
sacrifices, but he who sacrifices much will gain 
much. 

"Germany's flag is still black, red, and gold. 
We shall extinguish the gold with our blood. We 
shall fight until we are able to raise the flag that 
you also have raised: the flag of the Soviet Re- 
public!" 

After this meeting we drove through broad streets 
into the hilly green city. Cossacks on wild horses 
galloped along by our side. We drove to the Pal- 
ace of the Children. The iron dictatorship is filled 
with the tenderest affection for the growing gen- 
eration. The Palace of the Children is a large and 
beautiful house with bright rooms. These rooms 
are decorated with cheerful mural paintings, child- 
like and happy. Flowers find animals, Ifuidscapes 
and fairy tales. We passed through this whole house 
accompanied by a laughing host of children. We 
saw their workrooms, their charming little pictures 
and paper toys. We saw the labor school and the 
natural history collection, the library and the zoo- 
logical museum, the gymnasium and the great room 
for games. In this house there are several hundred 
children of Poltava workers. We heard Ukrainian 
songs and witnessed delightful dances. 

Then we went to the theater. Manuilsky, Peo- 
ple's Commissar for Agriculture, introduced us. He 
delivered a great speech on Serrati, and I^febvre, 
and Humbert-Droz, the Swiss-French priest, who is 
now on the side of the Revolution. He made his 
introductions as one who has precious things to 
disclose. One of these precious things was myself. 

Another meeting was held outside of the theater 
in the cool starlight night. In the foreground was 
a cordon of soldiers, then a thick wall of human 
beings, limited by another cordon, this time of 
Cossacks. 

I delivered a speech that night. 

"During the war Germany was the backbone of 
reaction. Wherever the Germans marched, the ci- 
ties burned and the earth steamed with human 
blood. Berlin was the great general staff of reac- 
tion, where the nets were spun for the strangling 
of freedom. 

"The German workers are now marching, but 
they, are marching to conquer their freedom. A 
new general staff has been formed, the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow, and this b the general staff 
under whose direction the German workers will suc- 
ceed in placing the bourgeoisie in chains, and in 
crushing them." Then we drove in the cool of night 
through the sleeping city, which reminds you much 
of Toscana. Dashing Cossacks on unbroken horses, 
galloped as fast as your autos. The trot of horsee, 
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steaming nostrils, cries of Cossacks, sparks, cool 
wind, and unspeakably beautiful stars. A sweet 
sensation of liberty, voluptuous and melancholy. 
In the railroad station the peasants and workers are 
lying on the bare floor, looking like gray soil 
themselves. We depart and roll on through the 
night. In my ear is still the twittering of the little 
children of Poltava, as well as the heaviness of 
sleep. Before I fall asleep I think of an inscrip- 
tion that I read in the Palace of the Children: 

"Liberty and Education belong together like fire 
and beat. One cannot be without the other." 

Of Poltava there still remains to be said that it 
is a city of 140,000 inhabitanU, with 2,000 
members of the Communist Party and 300 mem- 
bers of the Commvmist Youth. From seven in the 
morning, three thousand people waited for us at the 
railroad station at eight at night there were still 
two thousand standing there. 

Our train passes Uirough fields, with peasants 



at work, plowing with four or six oxen. Tlie land, 
the soil, fairly shrieks for steam plows. At every 
single bridge Red soldiers stand on guard. At the 
way station of Romadan, which looks like a jail, 
we meet an armored train and an international regi- 
ment going to the front. On the station building 
there are two pictures, to the left Shevcbenko, the 
great Ukrainian revolutionist and poet, and to the 
right of him, Karl Marx. The soldiers at the sta- 
tion are in rags and almost all are barefoot All 
have weapons, many of them have revolvers shining 
uncovered in their belts. 

Misha is the leader of the Ukrainian Commun- 
ists. A splendid Caucasian type, blue eyes, high 
brow, white of head and beard; he has been in 
the revolutionary movement for forty years. We 
speak of social poetry and be says that they have 
four or five workingmen-poets in the Caucasus and 
that — as is the case in Germany — the young intel- 
lectuals sympathize with Communism. 



Menshevism and Counter-Revolution 

By N. Lenin 

[The following speech was delivered at the conclusion of the Eighth All-Russian Congress o) 
Soviets in Moscow last December. It points out how grave is the responsibility incurred by those 
who aid the counter-revolution by opposing the Soviet Government.] 



T HAVE been reproached for having recently 
•'■ advanced a new theory of a new period of 
wars to come. I have no need to cite history in 
order to show on what I have based my assertions. 
We have just finished Wrangel, but Wrangel's 
troops still exist somewhere not far away from 
the borders of our Republic, and are awaiting 
something. Whoever forgets the danger which will 
constantly threaten us as long as world imperialism 
exists, who forgets that, forgets our Labor Republic. 
To tell us that we are carrying on secret diplomacy, 
to tell us that we must not wage any war unless we 
are compelled to in self-defence, when the sword 
is still raised above our heads, when, notwith- 
standing the hundreds of our proposals and our 
liberal concessions, not one of the great powers 
has concluded peace with us, to say this means 
to repeat the old phrases of petty bourgeois paci- 
fism which have long ago lost their sense. If, in 
the face of our active hostile enemies, we accepted 
the propositions made to us, and gave assurance 
that we should never resort to certain actions, which 
might be construed as offensive from the military- 
strategical point of view, then we should be not 
only fools but criminals as well. What are these 
pacifist phrases and resolutions leading us to? The 
consequence to be drawn from them is that Ihey 
want to bind the Soviet Government hand and foot 
although it is surrounded by enemies, and give us 
up to Sie mercy of the imperialist robbers. 

When the unity of the proletariat is mentioned 
and it is said that we are breaking up this unity, 
it is difficult to listen without a smile. Weiheard 
here of the unity of the proletariat; but we have 



now learned from experience, that the miity of 
the proletariat in the period of the social revolu- 
tion can be accomplished only by the extreme revo- 
lutionary party of Marxism, only by a merciless 
struggle against all other parties. (Stormy ap- 
plause.) 

They talk to us about arming the whole people, 
they repeat this old slogan of the bourgeois de- 
mocracy at a time when among the people the 
most decisive struggle of the classes is being waged. 

I had the pleasure yesterday to be present at a 
small private meeting of non-partisan peasant dele- 
gates of our Congress, and I learned very much 
from their discussions about the most acute prob- 
lems of village life, about the problems of food, 
ruin, and need, which you all know. And the most 
manifest thing in these debates was the fact that 
they showed plainly the great difference and the 
struggle which is carried on between the poor and 
really toiling peasants, and the rich ones and idlers. 
The greatest significance of our Revolution lies in 
the fact that we have succeeded in introducing not 
only theoretically, but in practice, this fimdamental 
problem of the social revolution to the lowest lay- 
ers of the peasantry, to the politically most back- 
ward mass of the non-partisan peasantry. At pres- 
ent, in all villages of great Soviet Russia, our poli- 
tical and economic measures are being discussed 
at length, and the peasantry sees for itself in whose 
interests these measures are being passed. In the 
most remote comers, the question of the toiling 
peasant and the rich one is discussed and made 
plain. Sometimes the discussions are too hot and 
passionate, but at any rate, the peasants come to 
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understand that it is necessary to assist the toiling 
peasant and oppose the assaults of the rich. 

The class struggle has become a reality in the 
village among the great mass of the peasants, and 
we have done and are doing everything to insure 
that this struggle is carried on consciously. And 
if after all this, the leaders of some special "Inter- 
national" come to us and talk about arming the 
people, we feel as though we were being turned 
into pupils of the preparatory classes in the ques- 
tions of Marxism and Socialism. To forget about 
the class struggle, which is carried on all over the 
world, means to help involuntarily the imperialists 
of all the world against the struggling proletariat. 
The slogan of our enemies is the arming of the 
"people"; but we stand on the basis of class arm- 
ing. By this we conquered, and shall conquer in 
the future. (Great applause.) 

The representatives of the Mensheviks and of the 
Social-Revolutionaries have said to us here that we 
should not have adopted such a decision as that of 
concessions without a special people's council; and 
they have asked us why in our economic policy we 
do not introduce the principle of labor equality 
(in the resolution of the Social Revolutionaries it 
was called "Labor Government" (trudovlastie) and 
in the resolution of the Mensheviks, it was some- 
what changed to "equality of the toiling of the 
city and village"). But all these phrases about 
labor government and equality of labor amount to 
an agitation for the independence of the trade 
unions from the proletarian class government. To- 
gether with the Social Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks, the whole Western European bourgeois 
press is troubling itself about this "independence". 

Wbea Martov appeared at the Congress of the 
Independents at Halle and had an opportunity to 
talk without being constrained by the disagreeable 
dictatorship of the Bolsheviks, what was the re- 
sult? The result was, that a few days later, the 
speech of Martov appeared as a fine dish on the 
columns of the most reactionary and imperialistic 
press of England. This press was thankful to 
Citizen Martov for disclosing the "designs of the 
Bolsheviks". When such speeches are delivered in 
an atmosphere of the struggle of world imperialism 
against us, what else are they but a part of the 
politics of the Entente? Of course, one might 
say that this idea of toil government, etc., is simply 
petty bourgeois nonsense. But, as a matter of fact, 
it is only a part of the politics of the Entente. To- 
morrow, if there is an agent of the Entente present 
here, your speech. Citizen Dan, will be delivered 
into all capitalist countries and it will be printed 
in millions of copies and used to deceive part of 
the class-unconscious European workers. 

According to Citizen Dan, I have defended only 
the principle of compulsion in the question of labor 
discipline. The representative of the Social Revo- 
lutionaries was more accurate, and said that I 
defend compulsion on the basis of persuasion. The 
best answer to this is our whole policy. We do 
not maintain that we are carrying on the thing 
without making any blund»s. But, please, tell us 



what the blunders are; show us how else the thing 
could be done. We have not heard here about 
any other way. Neither the Mensheviks nor the 
Social Revolutionaries say: "Here we have to 
deal with need, with the poverty of the workers 
and peasants, and this is the way out of this pov- 
erty." No, they do not say that. They only say 
that what we do is compulsion based on persua- 
sion. Yes, we can not deny that. But we ask you. 
Citizen Dan, do you uphold this or not? Here 
is the essence. Answer to the point — ^yes or no. 
Neither yes, nor no. You see, they just want to 
chat about labor government and our infringonent 
of the liberty of the peasants. But who are the 
peasants? Why, our Soviet Constitution says, that 
peasants are toilers, men of labor; this kind of 
peasant we respect and we consider him a brother 
of the workers with all their rights. Without that 
peasantry, we would not have heen able to make a 
single step in our Soviet policy. There is a fra- 
ternal treaty between the toiling peasantry and the 
workers, confirmed in our Soviet Constitution. But 
there is another element of the peasantry, that ele- 
ment which creates the speculative markets. I hope 
that any gathering, even of non-partisans, will com- 
prehend this thoroughly. Do the peasants who are 
engaged in speculation, represent the toilers: this 
is the essence of the economic problem of the vil- 
lage. The peasants, petty householders, and workers 
— are distinct classes, and we shall eliminate the 
difference between them when we destroy the bases 
of petty householdings and create the new bases 
of die gigantic machine economy, as I have pointed 
out in my report This is an economic necessity, 
and Uie Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries, 
who have spoken here, are only babbling about 
some labor equality of workers and peasants. These 
are only words which have no justification in eco- 
nomy and which are denied by scientific Marxism. 
Take our revolutions in Siberia and in Georgia, 
take the experience of the international revolution, 
and you will see for yourself that the fine talk of 
labor equality is mere deception. 

Dan has said here that there is an order in the 
office of the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission 
to the effect that the October amnesty should not 
be applied to the Mensheviks. Dan has merely tried 
to play a game. It is hard to believe that the 
Presidium or the Operative Section of the All-Rus- 
sian Extraordinary Commission, or any other would 
be giving directions and making their own explana- 
tions of a decree of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee, and would construe it to mean that amnesty is 
not to be applied with regard to the Mensheviks. 
What conclusion was intended by Dan? It is quite 
clear: the Extraordinary Commission gives orders 
and governs the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee. But we who are in the government, 
can we believe it? The 70 to 80 per cent of Com- 
munists who are sitting here know perfectly well 
that at the head of the Extraordinary Commission 
is Comrade Dzerzhinsky, a member of the Central 
Executive Committee and of the Central Committee 
of our puty, and that there are six members of 
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the Central Conunittee of our party in the Presi- 
dium of the Central Executive Conunittee. Of 
course, nobody could think that under such con- 
ditions there is any possibility of the Presidium 
of the Extraordinary Commission or of the Opera- 
tive Section giving any rules or governing the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Executive Committee. It 
would make anybody laugh to hear such an asser- 
tion as that made by Dan, and, of course, there is 
nothing interesting in it. But I hope you will get 
hold, a few days from now, of some bourgeois 
newspaper of Western Europe or America with a 
circulation of half a million or a million, and you 
will see printed there in heavy type, that Citizm 
Dan has disclosed that the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion gives orders to and governs the Presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee. (Long and 
stormy applause.) 

After Lenin's speech. Comrade Boguslavsky pro- 
posed in the name of the Communist Party the 
resolution introduced by the Communist fraction 
of the Congress, and Comrade Kalinin put to a vote 
both resolutions, that of Comrade Boguslavsky and 
the one proposed by the Mensheviks. There was 
not a single vote for the resolution of Dan. The 
resolution proposed by Boguslavsky was adopted 
by the Congress uanimously. 

The Resolution on Lenin's Report 

"Having heard and discussed the report of the 
Workers' and Peasants' Government, the Eighth All- 
Russian Congress of the Soviets indorses completely 
the activity of its government." 



Unfriendly Georgia 

{A special interview by the correspondent of 
the "Mtmchester Guardian" with Litvinov.) 

Reval, January 15. 
I have interviewed Mr. Litvinov on the subject of 
Georgia. Mr. Litvinov explicitly denies the ru- 
mored break of diplomatic relations between Geor- 
gia and Russia. "It has frequently happened," he 
said, "that direct communication between Tiflis 
and Russia has been broken, and consequently it 
is impossible to keep in touch with our represen- 
tative in Georgia. He has merely gone to Baku for 
the purpose of convenient communication with the 
Russian Government. He is still at Baku, and will 
return to Tiflis when the present conflict is happily 
settled." 

"Then there is conflict?" I said. 
Mr. Litvinov replied: "Certainly. The attitude 
of Georgia is extremely unfriendly, and she has not 
kept the agreement made with us. Thus, after 
Wrangel's collapse, Georgia agreed to hand over 
the Russian ships at Batum, instead of which one 
ship after another mysteriously disappears. I have 
just heard that the large ship Prinzip has gone 
to Constantinople. 

"The Georgians are fermenting trouble among 
the mountain tribes of Daghestan. Georgia has oc- 
cupied the neutral zone on the Armenian frontier. 
The Georgians refuse transit of our goodsj naphtha, 



etc., to Soviet Armenia. They are continually ar- 
resting our representatives and releasing them after 
our protest, but the arrests continue. By the terms 
of our agreement with Georgia the Conununist 
^arty in Georgia is legalized and should enjoy the 
same rights as the other political parties. This 
agreement has not been kept, and thousands of 
workmen have been sent to jail on the suspicion 
of being in sympathy with Conununism. Either 
Georgian policy towards us is a deliberate policy 
of pinpricks or the Georgian police are not under 
proper control of the Georgian Government." 

"You do not think these grievances will lead to 
war?" 

Litvinov replied: "That depends on the Geor- 
gians. We have nothing to gain by war, nor would 
a revolution in Georgia mean any material gain for 
us. Even from the point of view of propaganda we 
prefer to have democratic republics on our borders, 
confident that in time the comparison between the 
two forms of government will be to our advantage. 
We are interested in preserving the integral inde- 
pendence of Georgia, though in case of aggression 
on her part we would give unreserved support to 
Baku and Azerbaijan. 

"It is unfortunate for everybody that Georgia 
pursues such a shortsighted foreign policy based 
on fear. We have reason to believe that she is 
negotiating with representatives of the Angora Gov- 
ernment for a partition of Soviet Armenia. Here 
her policy is probably dictated by fear of Turkey. 
We, of course, do not think that such negotiations 
will have any result, because we are confident 
that the Angora Government would not accept pro- 
posals tending to destroy the excellent rela- 
tions existing between the Turks and ourselves. 
Again, fear of Russia leads to the foolish Georgian 
belief that it is to her advantage that war in Russia, 
no matter what kind, should continue. She knows 
that a White victory would be her own death-knell, 
but thinks that continued war, by weakening Russia, 
strengthens her own position. 

"Again, her own economic condition is so bad 
that perhaps the Georgian Government looks to a 
permanent war scare as a means of keeping the na- 
tion together, and, by holding up the bogy of Rus- 
sia as an enemy, enables itself to discredit the Geor- 
gian Communists by calling them 'traitors'. We, 
however, have no aggressive designs. We ask for 
the delivery of Russian ships according to the agree- 
ment, diplomatic immunity for members of our mis- 
sion, and the stoppage of intrigues with Daghestan 
mutineers. If, having good relations with Georgia, 
we can use Batum as a transit port in the same 
way that we use Reval, we want nothing more." 

Manchester Guardian. 
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Treaty between Soviet Russia 
and Soviet Ukraine 

[The close relation existing between the two 
great Soviet Republics is strengthened by the fol- 
lowing new treaty between them.] 

The Government of the Russian Soviet Republic 
on the one hand, and the Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic on the other hand, on the 
basis of the right of self-determination of nations, 
proclaimed by the great proletarian revolution, hav- 
ing recognized their respective sovereignty, in view 
of the necessity of imiting their forces for defence 
and mutual protection, and also in the interest of 
economic reconstruction, have determined to con- 
clude a true treaty and have for this purpose ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries the following: as 
representatives of the Russian Soviet Republic, the 
President of the Council of People's Commissars, 
Vladimir Ilyich Ulianov, and People's Conunissar 
for Foreign Affairs, Georgyi Vassilyevich Chicher- 
in; as representative of the Ukrainian Soviet Re- 

?ublic, the President of the Ukrainian Council of 
eople's Commissars, and People's Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Christian Georgevich Rakovsky. 
These ploiipotentiary rroresentatives have recipro- 
cally inspected one another's credentials, and find- 
ing them completely satisfactory, have come to the 
foUovring agreement: 

1. The Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Re- 
public, and the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, con- 
clude with each other a military and economic 
treaty; 

2. Both powers consider it necessary to announce 
that all obligations they may in the future incur 
toward other states may be conditioned only by 
the common interests of the workers and peasants 
who have concluded a true treaty of alliance be- 
tween the two republics, and that the fact of its 
formerly having belonged to the former Russian 
Empire, does not involve any obligation for the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic toward any other state; 

3. To facilitate the execution of the desiderata 
indicated in Par. 1, the two governments declare 
that the following Commissariats are hereby 
united: (a) Army and Navy, (b) Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy, (c) Foreign Trade, (d) 
Finance, (e) Labor, (f) Communications, (g) Post 
and Telegraph; 

4. The united People's Gommissariats of the 
two republics become members of the Council of 
People's Commissars of the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic and have their plenipotentiary representatives 
in the Council of People's Commissars of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic, which is appointed 
and controlled by the Ukrainian Central Executive 
Committee and the Soviet Congress; 

5. The regulation and the form of internal ad- 
ministration shall be determined by individual 
agreements between the two governments; 

6. The conduct and control of the combined 
Commissariats shall be in the hands of an AU- 
Russian Soviet Congress of delegates of workers. 



peasants, and Red Army soldiers, but also of the 
All-Russian Central Ei(ecutive Committee, to which 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic shall send its repre- 
sentatives, on the basis of the decisions of the All- 
Russian Soviet Congress. 

7. This treaty is subject to ratification by the 
corresponding supreme legislative bodies of the 
two republics. The original is drawn up and 
signed in two copies, in the Russian and Ukrainian 
languages, at Moscow, December 28, 1920. 



UNITY OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISTS 

In a leading article appearing in a recent num- 
ber of Pravda, it is stated that the Eighth Odh- 
gress has had a greater importance for Soviet Rus- 
sia than any of the preceding congresses. We quote 
from the article the following paragraph: 

"This Congress met at a crisis in our Revolution, 
when we had terminated our armed struggle against 
our external and internal enemies, and we were 
preparing ourselves to take up the work of recon- 
structing our economic life. Therefore this Con- 
gress devoted but slight attention to questions of 
foreign policy or to military affairs, in other words, 
to the subjects on which the Soviet power had 
hitherto concentrated the greater part of its atten- 
tion. The Congress devoted all its forces and all 
its attention to immediately remedying economic 
evils, and the construction of a technical basis on 
which the Communist social structure might truly 
be erected." 

After pointing out the concrete measures that 
had been taken in the matter of this economic work, 
Pravda continues: "The enemies of the Soviet 
power have declared that the latter is strong and 
united only so long as it must struggle against its 
enemies arms in hand. They have predicted that 
the end of this struggle would necessarily bring 
about a division and disunion within the ranks of 
the Communist Party and deprive it of the support 
of the great non-partisan masses. The Congress 
proved the contrary to be the case. Never have we 
been so tmited as at the present hour. Formerly 
there was always an opposition at the congresses 
against the predominant tendency. At the Eighth 
Congress there was no such opposition. The elec- 
tions went off with uncommon unanimity and what 
is more, never before did the non-partisan working 
masses support the Communists as they do now." 
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Russia and Great Britain 

By G. Steklov 

[The following editorial appearing in "Izvestia", Moscow, on December 30, 1920, from the pen 
of the editor of the official organ, is of interest as a reflection of the attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment toward the negotiations with GretU Britain, of which the two documents following it are also 
an expression.'^ 



"C*ROM the very first day of the November Revo- 
■*■ lution the Soviet Government never stopped 
proposing peace to England. In the course of 
three years the English Government either did not 
pay any attention at all to the proposals of the 
Soviet Government, or by every means postponed 
its answer, at the same time continuing its hostile 
operations against Soviet Russia. After a long 
series of procrastinations and postponements, there 
was some hope, in the course of last summer, that 
the question concerning the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between these two nations was finally to be- 
come a matter of actuality. In its note of July 7 
the Soviet Government declared its readiness to 
accept the principles put forward by the British 
Government on June 30 as a basis for an agree- 
ment between the two countries. Moreover, our 
Government, at that time as well as later, empha- 
sized the fact that it considered the plan suggested 
by the British Government as a kind of an armis- 
tice between Russia and Great Britain which ought 
to prepare for the conclusion of a final peace, llie 
terms of the latter were to be the subject of spe- 
cial n^otiations between both governments. Be- 
sides, the Russian Government had always taken the 
stand that negotiations concerning the commercial 
agreement should be accompanied by negotiations 
of a political character, or that the n^otiations 
concerning a political agreement should begin im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the commercial 
agreement. 

For almost half a year the British Government 
has in every way been protracting negotiations, and 
now at last it has submitted to us a draft of a 
commercial agreement which is hardly of such a 
character as to be considered by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as being in the interest of both parties. 
First of all, most striking in this project is the ab- 
sence of the basic characteristic of similar interna- 
tional agreements, namely, reciprocity. The Eng- 
lish draft imposes upon the Soviet Government a 
great number of one-sided obligations, and even 
in those points in which the draft gives the obliga- 
tion a reciprocal character, it consistently em- 
phasizes the special and double contract obligation 
and responsibility of the Russian Government in 
contrast to the British. Moreover, in violation of 
the spirit and the letter of the foregoing negotia- 
tions, the English draft bears a kind of final char- 
acter and remains silent as to the peace conference 
which, according to the Russian proposals, was to 
follow the trade agreement and settle all questions 
at issue between the two governments. We get the 
impression that the English Government does not 
want this peace conference, but that it has not de- 
cided to say so openly. 



As if it foresaw that all its forgoing policy to- 
wards Soviet Russia would place it in an unenviable 
position in a peace conference, it decided to elude 
this difficult question by converting the trade agree- 
ment into a political one, and at the same time giv- 
ing it an entirely one-sided character. For, indeed, 
does this document constitute at all a purely com- 
mercial agreement? It is sufficient to glance only 
at its preamble to come immediately to the conclu- 
sion that we have before us a draft of a political 
agreement which moreover is drawn up in an ex- 
tremely one-sided spirit. Taking upon itself hardly 
any obligations, and rather unequivocally empha- 
sizing its refusal legally lo recognize its contract- 
ing party on whom, however, a great number of 
very serious obligations are imposed, the British 
Government has so much been carried away by its 
role of the party that dictates the agreement, that 
among its demands upon the other party it includes 
also the obligation to refrain from any hostile 
activities against British interests, not only in Asia 
Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and India, which Eng- 
land considers her colonies and possessions, but 
even in the Caucasus, an important part of which 
belongs to Russia and as far as we know no part 
of which belongs to England. This is, of course, 
only a detail and the British Government seems to 
be inclined not to anticipate events, and for the 
time being does not include the Caucasus in the 
number of its colonies, but this detail is very char- 
acteristic of the whole spirit of the English draft. 

Every clause of this draft contains some reserva- 
tion, and the meaning of all these reservations tends 
to the one purpose of giving the English Govern- 
ment a free hand should it in the future intend to 
proceed against Russian citizens and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Whether it is a question of the kind of 
goods the importation or exportation of which is 
permitted, or whether it is a question of merchant 
ships, their captains and crews, of future represen- 
tatives of the contracting govemmenls and of their 
rights, or of the citizens of both countries to whom 
it will be permitted to settle down in the roimtries 
of the contracting parties, — immediately after the 
general statement there inevitably follows some re- 
servation, th<: aim of which is explained by the en- 
tire contents of the document in question .md its 
general character of extreme onesidedness. 

Only a victorious country could impose such 
one-sided obligations on a conquered country. But 
Soviet Russia does not at all consider herself a 
conquered country, and much as she desires a 
speedy conclusion of peace, she feels no inclina- 
tion at all to accept humbly the ultimatums that are 
dictated to her. For three years England has been 
fighting Soviet Russia, for th^ee years she has been 
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arming our enemies, killing our citizens in the 
North, in the East, and in the South, and neverthe- 
less she has not been victorious in this conflict. 
On the contrary, since all her agents have been 
crushed, since her undertakings against the Soviet 
Rq>ublic have been failures, and since the Soviet 
Government after a three-years' war having recov- 
ered almost all Russian territory, has concluded 
peace with almost all of her former enemies and 
is now much stronger than she ever was — it should 
be admitted that th^ beaten party was the English 
Government. From this fact Soviet Russia by no 
means draws the conclusion that she is entitled to 
impose upon anyone one-sided obligationi> for the 
benefit of her own specific interests, but at the 
same time she is unflinchingly determined to reject 
any attempts to impose upon her a foreign will that 
is contrary to her interests. 

Humanity needs peace. It is also necessary to 
Soviet Russia in atoei to enable her to begin peace- 
ful reconstruction. To obtain this peace tibe Soviet 
Government repeatedly has shown its readiness to 
make concessions. But at the same time it always 
emphasized that its yielding has certain limits and 
that it will never permit anybody to treat Russia 
as a conquered country. 



The Recall of Rrassin 

(A Statement by the Commissariat of FoTeign 
Affairs) 

A certain time ago there was published the note 
of Lord Curzon of June 30, in which there were 
indicated those four principles on whose acceptance, 
as a basis for an agreement, the English Govern- 
ment was prepared to enter into commercial rela- 
tions with Russia. 

One of these principles was the reciprocal obli- 
gation to abstain from hostile activity and direct 
or indirect oflkial propaganda against the political 
and social structure of the other party. Literally: 
"More particularly, the Soviet Government will 
abstain from any attempt to cooperate with the 
peoples of Asia by military actions and propaganda 
in any form of hostile activity against British in- 
terests and the British Empire." 

The second principle is the repatriation of the 
prisoners of war. The third principle is the recog- 
nition of the obligation to pay compensations to 
private individuals who are citizens of the other 
country for commodities and personal services ren- 
dered, for which they have not been paid. The 
ultimate settlement of the question concerning the 
debts was to take place on the occasion of the peace 
negotiations, but the above declaration of principle 
had to be made immediately. 

The fourth principle is the acceptance of condi- 
tions for the conducting of business. The British 
Government, immediately after the acceptance of 
these principles, was to consider these questions 
with the representatives and experts designated by 
the Soviet Government. 

In the note of the Commissariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs of July 7 it was declared that the Russian 



Government accepted the principles of the English 
note of June 30, as a basis of an agreement be- 
tween Russia and England, which has to be a sub- 
ject of n^otiations between them, to begin with- 
out any delay. 

Of the above mentioned principles there has 
been settled in the mean time the question of the 
repatriation of the prisoners, and the details of the 
commercial agreement proper have been elaborated 
and are still being elaborated in the negotiations 
between Comrade Krassin and the English Govern- 
ment. The settlement of the debt question shall 
take place at the future peace conference. As for 
the political negotiations concerning the reciprocal 
cessation of hostile activities and propaganda — 
they have not taken place, but not through the fault 
of the Russian Government. 

The English Government, which not long ago 
was standing by the principles of the July agree- 
ment, has now radically altered its position. In 
its draft trade agreement there are no longer any 
indications as to the impending political n^otia- 
tions, and the passage concerning the reciprocal 
cessation of hostile activities and propaganda has 
the character of a final decision, while, according 
to the agreement of July, this point should enter 
into force only after its provisions had been agreed 
upon at an English-Russian conference which was 
to take place later. 

This point, moreover, substantially enlarged, con- 
tains an enumeration of those countries to whose 
peoples the Soviet Government must take care not 
to give any assistance in anv activity whatsoever 
that may be harmful to British interests. All these 
obligations are also extended to Russian private in- 
dividuals. 

When, on December 22, Krassin met Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law, and the Minister of Commerce 
Sir Home, the English Prime Minister declared 
that he insisted upon mentioning Asia Minor, Per- 
sia, Afghanistan, and India in the agreement, and 
that he was ready to accept the omission of the 
Caucasus only. The English Government has also 
refused to submit this question to a future con- 
ference, as was requested by the July agreement. 
As a concession, it would assent that also those 
countries should be enumerated in which England 
should refrain from hostile activities against Soviet 
Russia. It agreed also to omit mention of the 
extension of this obligation to private individuals 
and to replace this with a reciprocal obligation 
not to countenance any hostile propaganda against 
the other party outside its frontiers and to give cor- 
responding instructions to its officials. 

In view of the fact that England openly declines 
the obligation which it accepted in the July agree- 
ment, the Soviet Government has decided to recall 
Comrade Krassin to Moscow for further consul- 
tation. 

— Petrograd Pravda, December 30, 1920. 
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Ghicherin to the British Government 
on the Trade Negotiations 

The following is the text of the reply of the Soviet 
Government to the draft proposals submitted by 
the British Government, as it appeared in the 
Petrograd Pravda, December 30, 19520, addressed to 
Curzon: 

The Russian Government, having through Mr. Krassin 
received the draft trade agreement of the British Govern- 
ment, wishes to point out that the fundamental political 
principles dealt with in the above drait have already been 
agreed upon by both parties as laid down in the British 
memorandum of June 30 and in the Russian note of July 
7. This refers both to the question of mutual abstinence 
from hostile action and official propaganda, and that of 
the compensation to private citizens who had supplied goods 
or services to Soviet Russia. It was further agreed that 
the acceptance of these principles as a basis of all sub- 
sequent political agreement, all further details, and the 
elaboration of the political agreement should be referred to 
the pending conference of delegates and experts properly 
nominated by both governments. The Britidi Government 
in its memorandum described the condition that would be 
created between the two governments by the adoption of 
these principles as an armistice preceding the conclunon 
of peace. In its answer of July 7 the Russian Government 
emphasized with no less clearness that it was adopting the 
proposed principles as the basis of an agreement which 
wotdd be the object of negotiations subsequently to be con- 
ducted between the two governments. The Russian Govern- 
ment on its part sent for this purpose a plenipotentiary 
delegation to London, but unfortunately the British Govern- 
ment, by forcibly eliminating one member of the delegation 
after another, has been deliberately avoiding for five months 
any discussion, and thus postponing the carrying into effect 
of the agreement concluded. The Russian Government is 
therefore not a little surprised to find in the draft now 
presented to it the principles agreed upon altered and par- 
ticularized in such a way as to suggest a connderable am- 
plification and extension of the engagements of one part, 
namely of Russia. It can be well understood that the Bri- 
tish Government had been temporizing in coming to a final 
agreement with the Russian Government, in the hope that 
the war with Poland and the mutiny of Wrangel might go 
against Soviet Russia and thus make the latter amenable 
to harsher terms than those accepted by it in July when the 
fortunes of war seemed to the misinformed outside world 
to be in the balance. But now that the conflict with Poland 
is obviously nearing a peaceful solution and the last organ- 
ized forces of the counter-revolution have been utterly 
crushed, now that peace with Finland has been concluded 
and ratified and the popularity of Soviet Russia is grow- 
ing from day to day both in the west and more particu- 
larly in the east, one fails to see on what expectations the 
British Government bases its attempts to impose upon the 
Russian Republic new obligations as to which no discus- 
sion has taken place and no consent has been obtained 
from it. Although in spite of its repeated friendly and 
peaceful assurances the British Government, during the 
interval in the negotiations, has on many occasions been 
a party to acts injurious and detrimental to the interests of 
Russia, as for instance in the case of Bessarabia and of 
Danzig, the Russian Government, true to its peaceful inten- 
tions, declares its readiness to abide by the basis of the 
agreement of June-July, but much as it would like to see 
trade with Great Britain renewed, it is not prepared to go 
beyond that agreement or to alter therein a single point 
without properly conducted political negotiations at which 
both parties can formulate their understanding of the main 
principles and meet each other's desires by way of mutual 
concessions as laid down once more by the Russian Govern- 
ment in its note of November 9. In that note the Russian 
Government expressed once more the view that the trade 
agreement between Great Britain and Russia would have 
to be accompanied or followed by negotiations of a poli- 
tical nature, namely in London or some neutral city selected 
by mntusi consent. A* to mutual abstentation from hostile 



action and propaganda, and recognition of claims of Bri- 
tish citizens for goods delivered and services rendered to 
Soviet Russia, it ia quite ready to mention in the trade 
agreement the simultaneous adoption of the principles as 
worded in the exchange of notes of June 30 and July 7 
as of the basis of a subsequent elaborate agreement which 
must be the object of apolitical conference between Rus- 
sia and Great Britain. The engagements which Russia will 
enter upon towards Great Britain in every particular poli- 
tical question referred to in this respect, will be dis- 
cussed and negotiated at this conference parallel with en- 
gagements which Great Britain will enter upon towards 
Russia. Such has always been the basis on which the 
Russian Government was ready to bind itself as to its ac- 
tion in different parts of the world, particularly in Asia 
in its relations towards Great Britain, and it do^ not see 
any reason why it should adopt a new attitude in this re- 
spect. The preamble of the proposed draft and article 
eight must therefore be removed and replaced by a simul- 
taneously adopted repetition of the principles laid down in 
the June and July notes as of the basis of the pending con- 
ference. As to the other articles of the draft strictly re- 
ferring to trade, their final formulation will have to be dis- 
cussed between the British Government and Mr. Krasun 
to whom the necessary instructions axe forthcoming. The 
final draft will then have to be forwarded to the Russian 
Government for examination and adoption. Parallel with 
the negotiations as to the trade agreement or immediately 
after this has been signed, and independently from such 
signing, the political conference provided for in the June 
and July notes will have to be convened in order to settle 
on the basis of the principles agreed upon all outstanding 
political questions between Great Britain and Russia. The 
Russian Government hopes that the British Government 
will apee with it as to the expediency of a speedy reply 
and of a prompt solution of all pending questions and that 
it will meet the sincere desire of the Russian Government 
for establishing peaceful and friendly relations to the mu- 
tual advantage of both parties. CmcHERiN. 



RUSSIA WILL NOT BETRAY EASTERN 
RACES 

Moscow, January 15. — In a letter written for 
Izvestia, Stddov, the editor, again treats the Anglo- 
Russian peace negotiations, and remarks that the 
English Government, which had at first refused to 
enter into any other than a commercial agreement 
with Russia, is now asking that the agreement be 
made to depend on political questions, and that it 
requests an extension of the July understanding. 
The Elnglish Government's demand is this: Russia 
is to declare that it is entirely disinterested in the 
fate of the Eastern countries. Steklov states that 
while Russia is ready to undertake not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of England, it cannot on the 
other hand imdertake to deliver up the Eastern 
races bound hand and foot to the British imperi- 
alists. If Soviet Russia should do this to the coim- 
tries who live tmder the iron rule of British imperi- 
alism, and who are considered by Russia as its 
natural allies against British imperialism, such a 
step would completely discredit Soviet Russia in 
the eyes of the peoples of the East. The English 
imperialists cannot expect that Soviet Russia will 
be so simple as to enter this trap. England is not 
ready to make any concessions, in spite of the fact 
that diplomacy operates by means of a certain de- 
gree of mutual consideration. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has gone as far as it could in its readiness to 
meet the English demands half way, but has not 
met with a similar attitude on the part of England. 
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Wireless and Other News 



THE DAILY SLANDER 
Moscow, January 12, 1921. — In the Izvestia of 
yesterday, Steklov has a leading article: Accord- 
ing to the latest newspapers and wireless despatches 
from foreign countries, Soviet Russia is prepar- 
ing to attack Esthonia, Lettland, Georgia, Rumania, 
and even the whole of Middle Europe. Imaginary 
speeches of Soviet leaders are published which call 
for the setting up of revolutionary governments by 
the force of our arms. The work of Action is com- 
pleted by accotmts of our plans to murder the lead- 
ing statesmen of foreign countries. Our neighbors 
will, however, remain unmoved by these slanders, 
but it is of great interest both to them and to us to 
learn in whose interests they are being launched. 
It is not a mere repetition of the attacks of our 
counter-revolutionaries, although they have a finger 
in the pie. We hear of the plans of the German 
General HofiFmann. We learn that the British Gen- 
eral Malcolm confers with the representatives of 
Semionov in Berlin. But the cause of all is to be 
found among the French agents. France reorgan- 
izes the remnants of the Wrangel bands. Pilsudski 
has gone to Parb to talk with his bread-givers. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS DENIED 
Helsingfors, January 13, 1921. — The Finnish 
Peace Del^ation which has just returned from Mos- 
cow reports that the situation is good. The general 
impression is that stable conditions prevail. 
By a visit to the Kremlin they ascertained that the 
art treasures were undamaged and well taken care 
of. 

DEMOBILIZATION IN RUSSIA 
Moscow, January 12, 1921. — In Mohilev the de- 
mobilization of the Red Soldiers was the occasion 
of great celebrations. Before leaving, the Red sol- 
diers took a vow to work just as hard on the work- 
ing front as they had fought on the military front 
and upon the first call to hurry back to the colors. 

LATEST NOTE TO HUNGARY 
The Hungarian Government, which maintains its 
rule by murder, slaughter, tortures and banditism, 
as well as those representatives of this caste, who 
at present are in Russia, are responsible with their 
lives for the acts which the Hungarian Government 
will commit toward the Commissars of the People 
and the Russian prisoners of war. They have to 
blame for this not us, but their own government, 
because the latter forces us to resort to the only 
means that is in our possession to save those of 
its victims whose rescue is our plain duty. 

We suggest to you to start negotiations in Reval 
with our diplomatic representative Litvinov, who 
for this purpose will provide himself with all the 
necessary powers and who together with your rep- 
resentative, vrill arrange the form of the impending 
negotiations. 

The PeopWs Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

Chicherin. 



TELEGRAPH COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
RUSSIA? 

Copenhagen, January 4 (NCP). — Nationalti- 
dende prints a rumor which the newspaper found 
confirmed when it applied to the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, that this company had re. 
cently been n^otiating with Sweden and Soviet 
Russia for the purpose of resuming telegraph com- 
mimications with Russia. According to the report, 
no definite agreement has as yet been arrived at, but 
at the offices of the Great Northern hopes were 
expressed that the matter might soon be regulated. 

RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE 

Moscow, January 12, 1921. — ^According to one 
of the resolutions of the Eighth Soviet Congress 
the ^preparation of an agricultural program for the 
whole land was approved. Not a foot of land must 
remain unworked, and it is the duty of the peasants 
to fulfill their responsibilities to the Communist 
State. 

Moscow, January 12, 1921. — ^At the present mo- 
ment all the efforts of the Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture are being directed to the erection of repair 
shops for agricultural machinery. Specialists are 
being sent where required. It is hoped to work 
out a plan by which there will be a repair shop 
in each province, and that one-fifth of the ploughs 
and one-third of the seeding machines will be at- 
tended to. 

SOVIETS IN THE CRIMEA 
Moscow, January 12, 1921. — In the Crimea, where 
only a short time ago all the horrors of war were 
to be seen, the people are now working feverishly 
to make good the waste of war. The city of Sebas- 
topol now has an electric light service. TTie sur- 
plus power is being used for the neighboring vil- 
lages. 

Moscow, January 12, 1921. — ^Engineers, techni- 
cians, and other specialists who were unemployed in 
Yalta, have been sent to other parts of the Cri- 
mea where they will work in the factories. 

Moscow, January 12, 1921.— The soldiers of the 
Red Army have set several chemical factories in 
operation. In the district of Baydar the develop- 
ment of Ae mineral resources has been undertaken. 
In Kerch the development of the naphtha resources 
is being feverishly undertaken in order to increase 
the output. On the railways great activity also 
exists. 

CHINA DISARMS WHITE GUARDS 

Izvestia reports: The governor of Chinese Tur- 
kestan has reported to Pekin that 2,000 Russian 
White Guards who had crossed the frontier have 
been disarmed. 

THE CULMINATING ATROCITY 
Moscow, January 7. — ^The Commissariat of La- 
bor in Sebastopol has sentenced four thousand 
speculators to compulsory labor. 
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PUNISHED FOR AIDING SOVIET RUSSIA 
Three German workmen were recently tried by 
jury at Stuttgart (Wiirtenberg), for a breach of 
law of which they were accused in connection with 
operations to prevent the delivery of supplies to 
the enemies of Soviet Russia. The charge was that 
in August, 1920, they destroyed three gunKarriages 
belonging to the firm of Daimler, on which occa- 
sion they were said to have been the ringleaders 
of a mob of at least one thousand persons. The 
workers at the Daimler factory were under die im- 
pression that these gun-carriages were intended for 
Poland in its struggle against Russia, and had de- 
manded that the carriages remain under the super- 
vision of the workers in the Daimler works. The 
management categorically refused to discuss the 
subject. The angered workers thereupon proceeded 
to break up the bodies of the carriages by the ap- 
plication of oxy-hydrogen flames. The prosecuting 
attorney characterized the attitude of Uie workers 
and of those "behind" them as hostile to the state. 
After a two-day's trial, the jury rendered a verdict 
of guilty. Comrade Rosch was sentenced to one 
year in prison. Comrade Merk to four months in 
prison, and Erich Gentsch, shop steward, was ac- 
quitted. 

JAPAN MAKES TROUBLE IN MONGOLIA 
Izvestia reports: According to reports from Urga 
the Chinese Government had proofs of the part that 
Japan is playing in the Mongolian troubles. A 
Japanese major has been captured who was the 
leader of the undertaking against Urga. From him 
it was learned that 44 Japanese officers were serv- 
ing in the Russian White Guards. 



NEW FACTORY IN NOVOROSSISK 
Izvestia reports that the Chairman of the Ukrai- 
nian Council of Economic Soviets has received a 
telegram from the trade union center of metal 
workers at Novorossisk, stating that the Yussov fac- 
tory at Novorossisk has begun operating a blast 
furnace. This new victory on the labor front was 
gained through the energetic work of the workers 
and the administrative and technical personnel, 
thus greatly raising the hopes of the workers, who 
have promised to devote all their energies in the 
struggle against the economic decline. 

IMPROVED CONDITIONS FOR WORKERS 
Moscow, January 12, 1921. — Pravda writes 
that it would be quite possible greatly to improve 
the lot of the Russian workers by relieving them 
of the small household duties, such as washing, 
repairing, etc. It is absolutely necessary to estab- 
lish laundries, shoe repair shops, etc. Workers 
must be given small articles of household necessity, 
such as dishes, etc., and even toys for the children. 
It demands that the local authorities shall at once 
undertake some measures, however small, in order 
to make an improvement. 

SHIP FOR POLAND HELD UP 
Berlin, February 14. — Communists yesterday 
prevented the departure from Kiel of the former 
German steamer Franz Zahl, now sailing under the 
English flag. The Communists had been informed 
by the English crew of the steamer that the ship 
was carrying arms and munitions destined for Daa- 
zig and assumed that these were meant for Poland. 



Inheritance Abolished in Soviet Russia 

The laws regarding property rights and obligations of children and parents, as well as the 
laws governing marriage and divorce, guardianship, domestic relations, descent, adoption, etc., 
are printed in full in the booklet 

The Carriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

which gives the full text of the entire code of laws on these subjects. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 



Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

A booklet of 93 pages, giving the official code of labor laws of Soviet Russia. Tells how 
labor is protected, how the right to work is guaranteed; how labor is paid; hours of work, etc. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents a copy. Send orders and remittances to 
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The Single Economic Plan 

By Leon TIiotskt 

[The Commissar of War, as is well-known, is in favor of a rigid centralization in all govern- 
ment activities. The following is the first instalment of his latest statement on unification in the 
economic field.. We expect soon to receive an even more important expression from Trotsky on 
this question.'] 



\. The Various Industrial Commissariats should 

be United 
/'CAPITALISM runs the industries of a country 
^-^ without a plan. But society cannot exist with- 
out a certain unity in production. This unity, con- 
tinuously broken and reestablished is maintained 
under capitalism by the law of supply and de- 
mand, by the rise and fall of prices, by the ebbs 
and flows of the "free" market. 

The Socialist organization of industry b^ins 
with the liquidation of the market and, in conse- 
quence, suppresses the "free" play of the law of 
supply and demand, which is the regulator of the 
market. The result aimed at, to carry on produc- 
tion in accordance with the needs of society, must 
be achieved by the singleness of the economic plan, 
in principle embracing all branches of industry. 

One of the first acts of the Soviet Government 
was the creation of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. The original ideal was to concentrate 
in this council the entire economic life of the coun- 
try including production as well as distribution. 
The Commissariats of Supply, Agriculture, Ways 
and Communications, Finance, and Foreign Trade, 
were to be sections of this council. The organization 
of this Supreme Council was planned and partly 
carried out in accordance with these all-embracing 
problems. However, the object aimed at has not 
been achieved owing to economic as well as formal 
organizational reasons. 

Had we taken over the capitalist mechanism in 
working order, our problems in matters of organiza- 
tion and technique would have been incomparably 



easier. We should have had a relative equilibrium 
between the main branches of industry. Production, 
which is the main lever of economic progress, would 
have passed into our hands in the process of its^ 
"normal" development. The growing predomin- 
ance of industry in the economic life of the country 
would have found its natural expression in the or- 
ganization of the Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy. Taking the interdependence of the various 
branches of industry bequeathed by capitalism as 
a foundation, the Supreme Council could have ela- 
borated the single economic plan, the chief part 
of which would be the energetic and uninterrupted 
development of industry. But the sheer march of 
events, the class war, and the needs of the proletari- 
an revolution, placed this hypothetical eventuality 
out of the question. We took over the capitalist heri- 
tage after the war in a state of great disorder. The 
war industry had disturbed the relative and unstable 
proportion established by capitalism between the 
various branches of industry through the interplay 
of the free market. The proletarian revolution, 
having assumed the form of civil war, has with- 
drawn the workers from industry at the most cri- 
tical period, and in its turn, contributed further to 
the demolition of the old industrial relations and 
ties and even of technical bases, such as whole 
industrial centers, various workers with their equip- 
ment, etc. 

We were thus denied the possibility of building 
our economic plan as a continuation of the eco- 
nomic process (introducing corrections, more ex- 
actness and unification) which, with all its capi- 
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talist anarchy, nevertheless managed to maintain 
some uiity. We could not base our practical meas- 
ures on the calculations of private capitalist busi- 
ness and the industrial statistics of die capitalist 
state because the economic heritage received by us 
did not correspond to the situation as reflected in 
the old statistics. 

Thus the material as wrell as the organizational 
conditions needed for the elaboration of a single 
plan embracing all the branches of economic life, 
were lacking. Therefore the original plan of the 
one center embracing the whole of the economic life 
of the country was doomed to failure. Moreover, 
there was the danger that, in the absence of an 
economic plan and of the conditions necessary for 
the same, such a single center might bring about 
a soulless bureaucratic centralization. 

The elaboration of the single economic plan pro- 
gressed much more slowly, more deviously, and in 
greater zigzags than it was previously imagined. 
Before the supremacy of industry could be estab- 
lished over the other branches of economic activity, 
it was necessary to create some more or less effi- 
ci«it and centralized organization of food supply. 
The same applied to agriculture, finance, railway, 
water transport, and foreign trade. Finally, and 
this is the most important, industry itself, before 
it could subordinate the departments of transport, 
food supply, etc., to its neeids, had to get together 
its disjointed parts first of all and have them r^;is- 
tered, i.e., it had to create its own machinery of 
centralized administration. 

It was impossible to speak seriously, during this 
period, of the single economic plan, and still less 
of the leading role of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy in respect to food, agriculture, 
_, transport, finance, and foreign trade. The Commis- 
sariats for Food, Ways and Communications, Agri- 
culture, Finance, and Foreign Trade have built up 
their organizations and elaborated their methods 
of management quite independently of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy. And now, when the 
work of centralized construction has been com- 
pleted in rough outline, we are faced by the fact 
that the Supreme Council of National Economy has 
actually become the Commissariat for Industry, 
.(existing side by side with the Commissariat for 
Food, ways and Communications, etc.). True, in 
the composition of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy there still remain some "Centers" (Cen- 
tro-Textile, Centro-Leather, etc.), and institutions 
which protrude from this Commissariat for Indus- 
try, like so may broken pieces of the original and 
incompleted plan, and which look like casual out- 
houses or ... a sort of ruins. It would be radically 
wrong to assume that the transition from the period 
of "Centrocracy" (i.e., the rule of "Centers" cen- 
tralized on vertical lines, badly coordinated in all 
their work, and not fully linked up organization- 
ally) , to Socialist centralization, i.e., to an economic 
system based on a single plan, will bring us back 
to the original idea of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy. The problem appears now in a 
radically different aspect. It must be stated first 



of all that the centralization of the different 
branches of industry, in production as well as in 
distribution, has already found expression in the 
separate Commissariats. Within the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy, which is the Commissariat 
of Industry, certain branches, such as textile, metal, 
fuel, etc., have developed into independent central- 
ized centers, the coordination of whose work b as 
yet to a large d^ree a problem of the future. 

The machinery of management of industry (the 
Supreme Council of National Economy) must be 
simplified and all the cumbrous growths and addi- 
tions removed from its body. 

Unity of management must be assured in respect 
to all the Economic Commissariats. 

II. The Positive and Negative Sides of 
"Centrocracy" 

The spread of "Centrocracy" was a necessary 
stage in the development of the Socialist industrial 
order. Much is being said about Soviet bureaucra- 
cy, its vices, and the necessity of combating it; "Cen- 
trocracy" has undoubtedly developed many vicious 
features of bureaucracy; a soulless formalism, pro- 
crastination, etc. But it must not be forgotten, and 
this is the essence of the matter, that the Commis- 
sariats and the Centers which we have created and 
are creating, however clumsy they may be in many 
respects, are not something casual and harmful, but 
something necessary. I mean the administrative 
Soviet bureaucracy without which no state, so long 
as it continues to be a state, can exist, i.e., during 
the transition stage to Communism. Bureaucracy 
has not only negative but also positive features: as 
for instance, a closer acquaintance with particular 
branches of management and industry, a clearly 
defined grade of interrelations, definite methods of 
work acquired by long practice, etc. This appa- 
ratus of Soviet bureaucracy (party or non-party) 
has taken the place of home-made methods, and of 
primitive chaos, and therefore represoits a neces- 
sary stage in the development of our state. 

This is not understood by many of our comrades, 
particularly by those who, out of hatred for "bu- 
reaucracy", are against general organizational con- 
tact between, and complete amalgamation in, par- 
ticular branches of the administration of the viata 
transport and that of the Commissariat of Ways 
and Communication. Some of these comrades say 
that by such means the machinery of the Centro- 
Water-Transport is being bureaucratized. This 
reproach, when used in the sense indicated, ceases 
to be a reproach. The centralized organization of 
the railway transport remains so ftir a model which 
has not been attained in water transport even dur- 
ing its capitalist period, when it was utterly discon- 
nected and disjointed. The problem of creating 
and evolving a good bureaucratic apparatus (pro- 
per building up of departm^its, sections, etc., ac- 
curacy and promptitude on the part of the staff, 
good connections, proper bookkemping, and office 
work), has not yet been solved. The rq>roach we 
hear so often that the Sovirt institutions have be- 
come "infected" by the vices of the old bureaucrats, 
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(formalism, delay, etc.)> does not touch the root 
of the matter. So far, we suffer not so much be- 
cause we have acquired the bad points of bureau- 
cracy, but because we have not acquired its good 
points. 

Procrastination, captious formalism, and organ- 
izational helplessnesss are not the outcome of the 
bad habits acquired by the Soviet institutions, but 
have their root much deeper, in the temporary 
structure, in the transition stage of our industries 
and their administration. -Centrocracy" is a neces- 
sary stage of development, but it creates desperate 
situations and exceptional difficulties in matters of 
organization which only outwardly assume the form 
of departmental procrastination, but in reality are 
the result of the lack of coordination not only be- 
tween the various centers and dqiartments, but 
also within each of them. We steer our course to- 
wards the single economic plan, but this single plan 
is not here yet Moreover, we have not even the 
machinery for the elaboration or for the carrying 
out of such a single plan. 

We have centralized (so far very incompletely) 
various individual branches of industry, but none 
of these can live and develop without the others. 
Their interdependence, locally and at the center, is 
inseparable, and any break in this connection cre- 
ates the greatest difficulties. The more or less well 
thoi^t out, regular, uniform organs needed to 
secure the smooth cogwheel working of the services, 
the various branches of industry mutually feeding 
one another, are almost lacking. However imper- 
fect our Economic Conunissariats are at the center, 
nevertheless everyone of them covers its ground 
and keeps a register of the component elements of 
its industry, a raster which, however slow, is con- 
stantly improving. The most acute organizational 
difficulty, with consequent procrastination, begins as 
soon as there is a question of coordinating the work 
of various economic departments and securing the 
necessary contact between them. 

Here we have not passed yet from the experi- 
mental stage of creating auxiliary, temporary, and 
extraordinary organs, collegiate as well as indi- 
vidual. 

For the purposes of securing the necessary labor 
power for the economic organs, a new interdepart- 
mental organ has been created — the Centro-Labor, 
which is immediately subordinated to the Labor 
and Defence Council; this in its turn represents a 
combination of the military and administrative de- 
partments formed with the object of removing the 
more acute differences arising in their current work. 
For the purposes of providing the Red Army with 
ammunition and clothing, it was found necessary 
to create a new extraordinary organ, incorporating 
it with the Revolutionary Military Council of the Re- 
public. A similar organ has been created for the 
Food Supply of the Army, called the Centro-Army 
Supply. To coordinate the claims of various de- 
partments upon our transport, an interdepartmen- 
tal Supreme Council for Freight and Carriage was 
established under the Commissariat of Ways and 
Communicatioiw, The Principal Transport Om^ 



mittee was established for the purpose of fully co- 
ordinating the work of the railway workshops, etc., 
under the authority of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy, with Uiose of the Commissariat 
of Ways and Communications. This Principal 
Transport Committee subsequently formed auxiliary 
organs. A number of interdepartmental committees, 
with a varying di^ee of authority, were formed 
under the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
There is a permanent committee for supply to work- 
ers at the Commissariat for Food. These auxiliary 
organs (of contact, coordination and regulation), 
which make the current daily work at all possible, 
provide the necessary link between the isolated Cen- 
ters and the Commissariats. 

The Commissariats and the Centers were obliged 
to take stock, however roughly, of their property, 
and put matters in order in every branch. Thus 
work was accomplished without which one could 
not speak seriously of Soviet economy. The inter- 
departmental institutions and the temporary organs 
of coordination have proved very valuable material 
for the elaboration of more regular and permanent 
methods of coordinating the work of the various 
dq}artments and consequently for the elaboration 
and carrying into effect of the Single Economic 
Plan. 

Now at last we have the possibility of coming 
into close grips with this problem. 
{To be continued) 



TROTSKY SUMMONS A CONFERENCE 
Rica, January 29.— At the Conference on the 
scientific organization of labor, which gathered at 
the suggestion of Trotsky, papers were read by the 
well-known academician Bekhterev, on the national 
exploitation of human labor power, by Yermanski 
on the question of guardianship, and by Dubeliors 
on the scientific organization of production. After 
hearing a lecture on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Taylor System, the Conference pro- 
ceeded to the deliberations of its various sections. 
The Section on Labor Psychology was addressed by 
the well-known Russian psychologist Professor 
Chalpanov, on the following subject: "The tasks of 
the psychology of labor." The section for railway 
transportation concluded its work on the 28th of 
January. 



WHAT RUSSIA HAS DONE 

during the last six months of 1920 is told 
fully and authoritatively in Soviet Russia. 
All the issues covering this vitally important 
period may be obtained in one volume, dur- 
ably bound in cloth. Ask for Volume III. It 
contains 652 pages of text and illustrations, 
including many maps. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 
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Theses on the Work of the Soviet 

By G. ZraoYiEY 



2'INOVIEV was intrusted with the report on para- 
^^ graph 6 of the order of the day of the Eighth 
All-Russian Soviet Congress, "On Regulation of the 
Activity of Soviet Organs of the Center and in 
the Country, and on the Fight Against Bureau- 
cracy". The presidency of the Central Executive 
Committee mtdces public the following theses of 
Zinoviev on this question : 

Danger of Bureaucracy 

1. One of the most important tasks which the 
Soviet power had already set for itself in the first 
period of its existence, was the creation of a gov- 
ernment machine which would stand as closely as 
possible to the masses, and be the least bureaucratic 
and simplest possible, a machine in which each 
worker, male or female, could find his place intel- 
ligently. Bureaucracy means literally: the domi- 
nation of the government office, neglect of the real 
nature of a thing together with a more or less punc- 
tual execution of its form, — ^thus may the present 
bureacracy be characterized, although it may not 
by any means be entirely confused with excessive 
punctuality in carrying out formalities, which are 
really indispensable in the colossal work of a state. 
The danger of bureaucracy was already visible in 
the first period of the proletarian revolution. As 
early as two and a half years ago the Soviet Gov- 
ernment first sounded the alarm and gave warning 
of this danger. A significant place was granted to 
the question of the fight with firmly established bu- 
rMucracy in the party program of the Eighth and 
Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party. 
But under the influence of external conditions the 
bureaucratic disease was ever assuming a more 
severe and chronic form. Experience has shown 
that a long period of time is necessary for trans- 
forming present Soviet Russia into a real organism 
(Commune). The growth of bureaucracy in the 
first three years of the existence of the Soviet power 
was above all conditioned on the following prin- 
cipal factors: 

Economic Ruin and Poverty. The Soviet power 
took possession of the country at a moment when 
the powers of production and the old machinery 
were almost destroyed. The growth of bureaucracy 
was effected, for example, through such factors, as 
the breakdown of the means of transportation. If the 
organs of traffic are able to despatch only the most 
limited number of passengers and goods, there re- 
sults as a consequence, involuntarily, a complicated 
system of filtration of those desirous of travel, 
through a large number of administrative offices, 
through the system of travel licenses, etc., etc. If 
the scanty supply of materials for shoes, which the 
Soviet power provides, must be apportioned under 
unfavorable conditions among a very large number 
of needy people, a no less complicated system like- 
wise arises, which increases the acute shortage of 
paper. And if the country is unable to provide any 



fuel, there naturally result many misuses in wood 
rationing; so, for example, in large cities, as a 
defensive measure against theft and smuggling even 
the scantiest wood transports are provided with 
protection licenses which again give occasion to 
new bureaucratic outgrowths. These examples can 
be multiplied without end. 

Even in the early days of the proletarian revolu- 
tion, in consequence of the attack of world imperi- 
alism on the workers' and peasants' republic, the 
Soviet power was compelled to create an ever larger 
Red Army. The success of the Soviet power in the 
matter of the organization of a Red Army proved 
the life power of our great Revolution, for only 
that revolution is worthy of being called won, which 
knows how to defend its gains with an armed hand. 
But on the other hand, the necessity of maintaining 
an army for a long period of time, must exercise 
its unfavorable influence on the Sovi^ structure. 
Bourgeois Specialists 

2. Bureaucracy consists not only in vrriting too 
much. The conditions of an arduous civil war, 
which consumed almost the entire work of the work- 
er-and-peasant state (to the extent of almost nine- 
tenths) in an outright struggle for existence on the 
part of the directly threatened Soviet power — these 
conditions did not permit Soviet Russia to approach 
systematically and quietly the erection of a vigorous 
and simple administrative apparatus. All inter- 
ests were subordinated to the tasks of war. The 
front could not bear even the slightest delay. New 
offices and commissions were created in the greatest 
hurry. As a result, the apparatus did not become 
simplified, but complicated. All the best forces 
and means of organization had to serve the Red 
front. Disputes over jurisdiction, especially in the 
provinces, made this service impossible. Even the 
central organs of the Soviet power suffered the 
same fate. The best responsible administrative 
powers proceeded to the front. The role of the 
bureaucratic elements and their influence grew in 
a similar relation. 

The cultural level of the masses of the people 
and the inheritance of Tsarism — illiteracy — must 
on the other hand unavoidably check the process of 
attracting larger masses of workers and peasants 
for administrative work, particularly in the first 
years of Soviet construction. The successes won 
in this field are significant in and for themselves, 
but they are only a drop in the bucket when com- 
pared with what is yet to be accomplished here. 

The bringing in of bourgeois specialists for the 
economic and administrative structure was absolute- 
ly necessary and unavoidable. But the less reliable 
portion of the specialists, who completed their work 
without spirit and without energy, brought the worst 
traditions of the bourgeois bureaucracy into our eco- 
nomic and administrative organs. In view of these 
malpractices by the worse elements of the bourgeois 
members of the intelligentsia, that part of the work- 
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era and peasants which has been won for direct ad- 
ministrative work is particularly angry with the 
specialists. For that reason there exists an ill 
feeling towards intellectual workers which is so 
often unjust. But the inconsiderate contempt for 
"specialists" who have heen branded as bureaucrats, 
although in some cases nothing can be said 
against them, has nothing to do with the real strug- 
gle against bureaucracy. The whole complex of 
these conditions furnishes that difficult environment 
with which the assembling Eighth Congress will 
have to reckon, — a Congress which will be con- 
vened at a moment when we have already completed 
the first part of the war. The period of the civil 
war is approaching its end. For that reason, the 
Eighth Congress, which raises the question of the 
fight against bureaucracy, must not point to the fact 
that this conflict consists in the restriction of the 
amount of red-tape in the Soviet offices, but above 
all it must root out the previously mentioned causes 
for the increasing power of the bureaucracy. To 
fi^t against bureaucracy means to fight against 
economic ruin, to fight against poverty, to raise the 
cultural level of the people, to win back the best 
administrators of the Red Army for Soviet work, 
to admit more proletarian elements into the cul- 
tural offices, to simplify the system of our economic 
and administrative organs and to put life into the 
activities of the rural Soviets. 

Reconstruction Work 

3. This work must be begim in the provincial 
Soviets and its organs. In three years of proletarian 
revolution, the Soviets have made considerable pro- 
gross. In the first period, immediately after Novem- 
ber 7, the Soviets were, above all, organs of revolt 
and of seizure of power. In the second period, ap- 
proximately until the victory over Wrangel, the 
Soviets were, above all, organs of the universal mo- 
bilization of the masses for the war. At present, 
at the time of the convening of the Eighth Congress, 
the third period begins. 

The Soviets must become, above all, the organs 
of mobilization of the masses for the reconstruction 
of domestic administration. In view of this new 
administrative perspective, one must recollect what 
was said in 1917 regarding the meaning and the 
role of the Soviets: the Soviets are organs in which 
there is found the provision of the freest and most 
oi^^ized course for the masses, the Soviets as or- 
gans into which there is always assured the infusion 
of fresh strength from the "lower strata"; the Sovi- 
ets as organs in which the masses learn at the 
same time both law-making and the execution of 
their own laws. It is absolutely necessary to ad- 
here to the holding of regular new elections in the 
Soviets. Provision must be made not only for the 
regular convening of plenary sessions of the Soviets 
and their executives, but also for this — ^that in these 
sessions, not only shall questions of agitation be 
discussed, but also the most important administra- 
tive economic questions. That particular executive 
committee which has held no meeting during the 
period of one month without an adequate excuse. 



must be dismissed. The sessions of the executive 
conunitee must be public and accessible to all work- 
ers and peasants. In large cities and in important 
industrial centers the executive sessions must be 
held alternately in different working districts, in 
factories, and in barracks. The same applies to the 
district Soviets, where such exist Important ques- 
tions of Soviet life have to be considered at mass- 
meetings with the cooperation of Soviet members at 
the right time and before the decisions go into 
^ect. 

Soviets and Trade Unions 

4. Now, when the economic front has become 
the main front, a great task will be allotted to the 
trade unions. The role of the trade unions in pro- 
duction will continually acquire a greater import- 
ance. In a certain measure, the burden of work 
falls on the trade unions. The first task of the 
Soviets in the provinces is a systematic stimulation 
of the trade unions in the achievement of their tasks 
of production. The provincial Soviets should under 
no circumstances set for themselves as a task the 
supplanting in any way of the trade unions in the 
building up of production. On the contrary, by the 
coordination of their work with the trade union 
committees, they are to promote the activity of the 
latter and mutually to approach the goal of our 
struggles of today — the building up and increase 
of production. TTie entire complex of these meas- 
ures is the best means of fighting bureaucracy. 

Provincial Soviets 

5. A step forward must be taken in comparison 
with the decisions of the Seventh All-Russian Con- 
gress, in granting to the provincial Soviets not only 
the right of control of the activity of different rep- 
resentations of the central organs in the provinces, 
but in granting the right of inunediate participation 
in the activity of such organs. That concession 
would contribute at the same time to the simplifi- 
cations of the activity of the central offices above 
all the economic offices. 

TTie Central Executive Committee had instruc- 
tions to work out during the period of one month, 
means for the transfer of function of certain pleni- 
potentiary commissions of the central offices in the 
country to the provincial Soviets, that is, directly 
to the local proletariat. Wherever the correspond- 
ing decisions of the Seventh Soviet Congress had 
not yet been carried out through the fault of the 
local Soviet or of the central offices, this had to 
take place within a period of two months under 
the personal responsibility of the leader of the cor- 
responding organs. 

Skilled Workers 

6. The recall from the Red Army of at least a 
preliminary number of skilled workers and of 
responsible Soviet employees must be promptly 
placed on the order of the day of the provincial 
Soviets. Experiments made in this field have proven 
to be very successful. 

Central Executive Committee 

7. Similarly, it is necessary to put life into the 
activity of the Central Executive Committee. The 
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Central ExecutiTe Committee mnst be called into 
session at least once in two months, as is provided 
in the decisions of the Seventh Congress. Based on 
the experience of three years, the Eighth Congress 
must present a series of general lawmaking ques- 
tions to the jurisdiction of the Central Executive 
Committee. The laws, decrees, and orders con- 
sidered here, must be made public by the Central 
Executive Committee quite some time before they 
go into effect, and before they are proposed for the 
deliberation of the country Soviets. The control 
of the Central Executive Committee over the activity 
of different Soviet organs in the country must be 
made more regular than has been the case hereto- 
fore. 

Collegiums of the People's Commissariats 

8. The Central Executive Committee in its new 
make-up, and the Council of People's Conunissars 
receive from the Eighth Congress the urgent task 
of scrutinizing the composition of the coll^iums 
of the People's Commissariats and of the collective 
important central organs. Into all these organs, 
fresh energy is to be infused, particularly prole- 
tarian elements, workers and peasants who have 
done active work in successful orgimizing. 

Questions of Jurisdiction 

9. Disputes about questions of jurisdiction which 
are multiplying rapidly, and in fact are occurring 
in all acuteness between different divisions of one 
office, are doing a great deal of injury to the up- 
building of the Soviet state, and in any case they 
are promoting bureaucracy. 

For that reason, the Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People's Commissars, are in- 
structed by the Eighth Congress, systematically to 
set boundaries between each other's activities so that 
above all, the paving of energy, the bare possibil- 
ity of execution of work and the avoiding of dupli- 
cation — ^would have to be taken into consideration. 
Publication of Decrees 

10. In all cases not of pressing importance, the 
Council of People's Commissars also makes public 
its decrees before putting them into effect in order 
to be able to take into consideration opinions and 
experiences of the Soviets, and in order to make 
corresponding changes. The first experiment should 
be made with the Agrarian Law. 

Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 

11. The institution of workers' and peasants' 
inspections must be extended, and must immediately 
effect an introduction of broader proletarian strata 
into administrative work as required by the decree 
of the Central Executive Committee of February 
17, 1920. The Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 
Committee received exact, fixed, more extensive au- 
thority, that is, the bringing in of thousands of 
workers for the revision of the common kitchens 
in Petersburg, of the proletarian council of elders, 
of proletarian home administration, etc. 

Simplifications 

12. In their fight against bureaucracy, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee and the Council of Peo- 
ple's Commissars, must critically examine the exe- 
cution of the simplest state functions, for example. 



the apportioning of provisions, the assignment of 
dwellings, forcible measures for the abolition of 
smuggling, r^istration of births and deaths, 
etc. In all these fields, the greatest possible sim- 
plification should be gradually introduced. 
Utilization of Surplus Employees for Industrial 
Activity 

13. With the cooperation of the trade unions, 
the wage scale and the number of officials of differ- 
ent offices in the central cities and in the country 
must be checked up, and the working standard of 
the employees of the Soviets, their quantitative rela- 
tions, their working efficiency, etc., must be definitely 
determined. The mobilization of superfluous em- 
ployees into productive work — e.g., for the war with 
illiteracy — must be strictly carried out In doing 
this, care must be taken that these shifts of labor 
power should be considered not in the way of a 
punishment but rather as a more suitable utilization 
of their working energies. The superfluous em- 
ployees could also be transferred, in accordance 
with their abilities, to useful work in the industries. 

Raising the Efficiency of Production 

14. The ending of the first period of the civil 
war renders possible a sladdng of military activ- 
ities, but at the same time it confronts the Soviet 
power with new and enormous difficulties. The 
psychology of our transition period is determined 
among other things by this: that exhausted masses 
of workers and peasants who suffer unheard of pri- 
vations, are ever making more demands of the 
Soviet power, since they justify these by the settle- 
ment of the war. Here too some of our comrades 
committed gross blunders. Instead of pointing out 
to the workers and peasants that we caimot con- 

3uer poverty without raising the efficiency of pro- 
uction up to the maximum, instead of directing 
the attention of the masses to matters of produc- 
tion, instead of educating the type of worker-man- 
ager who can lead in production, instead of all this, 
we are often content merely with reviling the bu- 
reaucracy. The Eighth All-Russian Soviet Congress 
demands of all adherents of the worker and peasant 
power, to abandon this procedure as false and to 
fight the principal causes of bureaucratic disease 
in order to destroy them effectually. 

In the three years of the existence of the Soviet 
power, there has grown up in the government, in 
the districts, and in the circuits, a new generation 
of active State workers which has gone through a 
good school of class struggle. The Eighth AIl-Rus- 
sian Soviet Congress is convinced that just this new 
proletarian generation will be able to take up the 
fight against bureaucracy and to build up again 
the worker and peasant democracy in the Soviet. 
The fight against bureaucracy should in no case 
involve a weakening of our administrative forces 
and of discipline. On the contrary, all the facts 
of the moment demand of us a military punctnality 
in our construction work, that work, with M its 
self sacrifice, to which the Eighth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party has summoned all of our 
Soviets, party organizations, and trade unions. — 
Petrograd, December 11, 1920. 
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The Care of Children in Soviet Russia 

By Arthur J. Watts 
(First Instalment) 
[The following survey of the work of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in the ewe 
of children is published by permission of the American Friends Service Committee. Mr. Watts for- 
warded this report from Moscow, where he has been for several months distributing relief supplies 
for the English and American Friends. Information regarding the relief work of the Friends in 
Soviet Russia may be obtained from the American Friends Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, PhiladelpMa, Pa.] 



'pHIS report does not pretend to be a complete 
^ account of all that is being done by the Social- 
ist State for the care and education of children. It 
is simply a general outline drawn from personal 
observation during a period of four months' work 
in connection with the distribution of children's 
clothing amd food donated by the Friends Emer- 
gency and War Victims Relief Committee (Eng- 
land) . There may be gaps, as I can only write of 
what I have observed or learned in the course of 
my work. 

The People's Commissariat for Social Maintenance. 
This Commissariat is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the children of soldiers and sailors and 
of the disabled (by work or war). This is done 
by pensions to their mothers or in cooperation with 
other Commissariats. 

The People's Commissariat for Supplies. 

This Commissariat is responsible for the feeding 
and clothing of every child. This Commissariat 
supplies food and clothes to all the institutions of 
other Commissariats. It has special children's 
kitchens of its own and supplies food to children 
on the family ration cards. 

Departments and institutions obtain their sup- 
plies of food and clothing from the Commissariat 
for Supplies and are not allowed to purchase their 
own. By this means competition in buying between 
departments is avoided. 

Departments and institutions may receive gifts. 
These donated supplies often reach lai^e amounts, 
as, for example, whoi the Red Armies captured 
large stores of condensed milk from Kolcludc and 
in Archangel tbsy gave them to the Commissariat 
for Health for use in children's houses and hos- 
pitals. The Navy recently sent several car-loads 
from Odessa to the Commissariat for Public In- 
struction. Institutions may also receive supplies 
from abroad and have received gifts from time 
to time from the Danish Red Cross, the Norw^ian 
Famine Committee, and the English Society of 
Friends. 

In addition some departments and institutions 
have established farms and workshops of their own 
to augment the supplies received from the People's 
Commissariat for Supplies. 

Department for Protection of Motherhood and 

fnfmts. 

This is a department of the Commissariat for 
Public Health and is responsible for the health of 
mothers and infants to the age of three years. 



Maternity Exhibitions. 

Very excellent exhibitions on motherhood and the 
care of infants have been arranged by this depart- 
ment in Moscow and Petrograd and smaller ones in 
the provinces. These exhibitions are divided into 
two sections, viz., pre-birth and after-birth. By 
means of charts, pictures, diagrams and models 
which the simplest peasant woman can understand. 
Valuable instruction is given on all points con* 
nected with the care of the mother and child. Pic- 
tures illustrating the results of hereditary disease 
and of the need of greater care before birth form 
a prominent part of these exhibitions. Modeb show- 
ing the amount and strength of milk to be given 
at various ages and very descriptive pictures and 
diagrams indicate the advantages which a breast 
child has over one fed artificially. The proper 
clothing of infants is also very well illustrated by 
a series of models and I am told that this has had 
a very beneficial effect in causing mothers to aban- 
don the Russian practice of wrapping their babies 
so tight that they could scarcely move. 

Rest Homes for Mothers. 

Every mother who performs manual work is 
entitled to eight weeks rest on pay before the birth 
of her child and a similar period following. In 
the case of sedentary workers the period of rest is 
for six weeks before and after the birth of the 
child. Special rest homes have therefore been es- 
tablidied for expectant mothers, and for mothers 
with their children, where extra food is given and 
every care is taken of the mothers and infants. 

Maternity Hospitals. 

Unfortunately, owing to the lack of suitable 
buildings and equipment, there are not sufficient 
Maternity Hospitals in Moscow, and mothers have 
to leave them from six to nine days after the birth 
of their child; but a new combined Rest Home 
and Hospital is now being prepared which will en- 
able mothers to remain for a longer period in the 
same home. 

Special assistance is also given to mothers who 
remain at their own homes, and they are entitled 
to draw extra rations either from the ordinary 
kitchens or from the special kitchens attached to 
some of the Consultation Depots. 

There is now a proposal under consideration for 
considerably extending the period of rest, for in- 
creasing the mothers' food ration still more, and 
allowing her fuel for an extra room in her own 
home with a view to encouraging her to have a 
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room for herself and child separata from the rest 
of the familj. 

Consultation Depots. 

Before the revolution there was one Consultation 
Depot in Petrograd and another in Moscow; these 
have now been increased to 25 and 17 respectively. 

Motliers attend these dq>ots for advice every 14 
days unless there is some special reason for more 
frequent visits. In all these depots there are pic- 
tures, models and charts similar to the most im- 
portant ones in the Maternity Exhibitions. 

Attached to many of the Consultation Depots are 
milk distributing depots and in some instances 
kitchens, where special warm meals are served to 
mothers. 

Every mother attending a consultation receives 
clothes for her child and such other material help 
as may be required, such as feeding bottles, nipples, 
etc. At some of these d^ots lectures are given 
to mothers and special training courses are arranged 
for nurses. 

Milk Depots. 

Special Milk Dq>ot8 have been established or 
extended for the supply of milk to infants, who 
receive prescriptions from doctors at Consultation 
Depots where no milk distribution is made. Here 
the milk is sterilized, diluted or merely added, ac- 
cording to prescription, and put up in bottles with 
a slip attached indicating the number of feeds in 
each bottle. 

Infants' Homes. 

These are divided into two classes, one for in- 
fants up to the age of one year and the other for 
infants between the ages of one and three. There are 
also special wards attached to some of the Mothers' 
Rest Homes where motherless babies are cared for 
up to the age of two months. The infants are very 
well cared for in these homes. The standard (or 
model) homes are well-equipped and have very 
efficient stafifs. These standard homes are also used 
as training centers for girls who are preparing to 
become nurses in similar homes or in day nurseries 
and creches. 

Careful records are kept of the weight and 
development of each child together with the amount 
and kind of food it receives. A new home is now 
being opened for 15 infants who will be cared for 
according to a scheme drawn up by a Russian doc- 
tor as the result of a study of the books of lead- 
ing American and European experts. 

Creches and Day Nurseries. 

There has been a very large development of these 
since the revolution and many factories employing 
women have their own creches. He demand at the 
moment is greater than can be met, with the present 
personnel and equipment. The Maternity Depart- 
ment takes the view that to open a poor creche is 
worse than to have no creche at all. 

The People's Commissariat for Public Instruction. 
The responsibility for the care and education of 



normal healthy children after they attain the age 
of three rests with the Commissariat for Public 
Instruction, though education is not compulsory 
before the age of eight 

Children's Gardens.* 

There has been a great development of children's 
gardens since the revolution and there are now 
over a quarter of a million children registered in 
these gardens all over Russia. A children's garden 
is a delightful picture on a warm summer day with 
little boys and girls at play dressed in single tunics 
of varied colors, as full of life as one could wish. 
In winter, when the little ones have to be kept in- 
doors because there are not sufficient boots or 
clothes, the picture is not so gay. 

The children spend the whole day here returning 
at night to their homes. Dinner and supper are 
provided for all the children in these gardens, but 
unfortunately the food shortage does not allow the 
full norm to be supplied. 

Children's Houses {or Communes). 

These are similar to boarding schools in England, 
though a greater number of scholars spend their 
whole days in these houses than is the case in Eng- 
land. This is due to several reasons. First, chil- 
dren go at a much younger age and then, as there 
are no orphanages as distinct from commune houses, 
there are a large number of boarders who have no 
homes to go to in vacation. 

Usually speaking there are separate houses for 
children between the ages of three and eight. From 
8 to 17 the commune house is also a school, or 
the childroi attend a school in the locality. 

The principle of coeducation exists throughout 
and the children are taught on the principle of 
learning some handicraft at the same time as they 
learn from books and lectures. The children have 
their own committees for arranging entertainments 
amongst themsdvet. Here, of course, the children 
receive all their meals and here again the food 
shortage is manifest particularly in the scarcity of 
fats. Clothes and boots are also lacking for the 
winter months. 

Children's Colonies. 

Children's colonies are of two kinds: children's 
houses where children live all the year round, and 
summer colonies in the country for the children of 
the town to live in during the warm months. The 
largest settlement of children is at Dyetskoye Selo 
(Children's Village) about 40 miles from Petro- 
grad. This used to be the "Tsar's Village" (Tsar- 
skoye Selo), where the late Tsar had two palaces. 
The houses of many of the courtiers have now been 
turned into children's colonies, a group of three 
or four houses forming a colony. There are usually 
25 boys and girls in each house, with a manager in 
chaise. One house in each group is used as a cen- 
ter for meals and household administration. The 
colonies are all run on coeducational lines, grouped 
according to pre-school age (three to eight) and 
school age (8 to 16). 



* Kindergarten*. 
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The communal spirit is very great in these colo- 
nies, both among the children and between the staffs 
and the children. 

The children perform a large part of the hoosO' 
hold duties and in the colonies for older children 
have their own committees for electing orderlies 
and so forth. As far as one can judge from visit- 
ing about a dozen of these colonies the results of 
coeducation are good, boys and girls seem to be 
growing up in a natural and healthy companionship 
with a very great sense of equality and communal 
responsibility. 

In Moscow the colonies are more scattered than 
is the case at "Dyetskoye Selo", where there are over 
2,000 children in 32 colonies, with a special colony 
run on George Junior Republic lines for defective 
boys and girls, a sanatorium and a children's hos- 
pital. The Children's Village was occupied by 
Yudenich at the time of his attempt on ^etrograd 
and several of the houses were destroyed, but now 
the colonies have resumed their normal life again. 
As is the case in Children's Houses, the parents are 
allowed to visit their children very frequently. 
Day Schools. 

First and second grade schools are run on the 
coeducational principle for children between the 
ages of 8 and 16. Manual training both for boys 
and girls fills a very important place in their pro- 
gram and many schools have very excellent car- 
pentry, bookbinding, and engineering shops and 
needlework and other handicraft workrooms. There 
are also special schools for art and music, some 
of which are children's houses (boarding schools). 
The teachers are greatly handicapped by the 
shortage of books and writing materials and as a 
consequence most of the exercises and tests have to 
be done orally. 



Discipline is maintained without punishment in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but natural conse- 
quences follow from a breach of rules, e.g., a child 
does not receive any dinner till its hands are clean 
but it is not punished otherwise. For anti-social 
acts a child may be isolated for a period. Corporal 
punishment is quite forbidden. 

Every scholar and student is entitled to an extra 
food ration and the education authorities endeavor 
to give every scholar a warm luncheon consisting of 

Bread 100 grams* 

Meal 20 " 

Fats 13 " 

Sugar 17 " 

Meat or fish 27 « 

Egg 4/5 of an egg 

Unfortunately the food supplies are not sufficient 
to allow of this ration being supplied at all ade- 
quately. 

Trade Schools. 

There are special Trade Schools for boys and 
girls, apart from the Technical Schools and Uni- 
versities for older students. 
Children's Theaters. 

There are special theatrical performances and 
concerts arranged for school children, in many of 
which the children take part. The theme of orches- 
tral music is explained before the performance and 
everything possible is done to develop their appre- 
ciation of die artistic. 

Special performances are also arranged in Mos- 
cow for the children who are found loitering in 
streets and markets, but it is hoped that before long 
all these children will be in the schools, as is the 
case in Petrograd. 

(To be concluded) 



Foreign Relief Work in Soviet Russia 



'T'HE attitude of the Soviet Government towards 
^ foreign relief organizations was clearly stated 
in the letter written on November 18, 1920, by the 
Representative of the Soviet Republic in reply to 
an inquiry on this subject. 

"Kno^mg the desire of the Soviet Government to u»e 
every practical meani for relieving the acute needs of the 
population," wrote Mr. Martens, "I cannot believe that a 
bona fide offer ... to send relief to Soviet Rusua wonld 
meet with anything but a cordial and sympathetic recep- 
tion by the Soviet Government. The Soviet Government 
has already manifested its willingness to cooperate with 
foreign relief organizations, as in the case of the Joint Di^ 
tribution Committee, and in the case of the American and 
English Friends Societies. ... 

"While the Soviet Government would gladly receive relief 
for its suffering population from any (fisinterested foreiBi 
agency, it does not ask for charity in this respect. We ask 
rather to b« allowed to purchase in foreign markets those 
essential supplies of medicine, soap and other necessities, 
for lack of which men, women and children in Soviet 
Russia are now suffering. Relief would be welcome; but 
the suffering would be removed and relief would be un- 
necessary, if the foreign governments would remove their 
mthleas blockade against th? resumption of normal com- 
metee." 



The cooperation extended to the relief workers 
of the Society of Friends (Quakers) and the free- 
dom of operation allowed to them in Soviet Russia 
was described in a letter of January 29, 1921, from 
the Executive Secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee: "At the present time our work- 
ers have supervision of the supplies that are shipped 
in, fullest opportunity to investigate homes and 
institutions, and opportunity to order their own 
supplies shipped to these particular places." 

We are now able to publish the official corre- 
spondence between the agents of the Society of 
Friends and the Soviet authorities r^arding ware- 
house and transport facilities. These letters show 
the cordial cooperation extended by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to any bona fide organization sincerely de- 
siring to aid die Russian people. 

In transmitting this correspondence, the repre- 
sentatives of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia write from Moscow, Janu- 



* 100 fnims=3H ox. 
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ary 8, 1921: "We enclose herewith copies and 
translations of correspondence between ourselves 
and the People's Commissariat for Supplies which 
constitute our agreement with them concerning 
warehouse and transport. The letters refer to a 
part of a warehouse, but in reality it is a self-con- 
tained storeroom in a very large warehouse. Our 
office and storeroom will be entered through a sep- 
arate door, the key of which will be in our keeping." 
The correspondence follows: 

FRIENDS INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
Moscow, December 28, 1920. 
To the Management for Preparation of the Centro- 
soyuz (Cooperatives) : 
The representatives of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) hereby submit to you the request to 
grant them warehouse No. 5 on Instrumental Street, 
House No. 7, for the storage of goods which are 
arriving from abroad. 

(Signed) A. J. Haines, 

Arthur Watts, 
Representatives of the Society. 

CENTROSOYUZ 
Moscow, December 28, 1920. 
To the Representatives of the Society of Friends: 

In answer to your letter of this date, the Man- 
agement of Preparation of the Centrosoyuz states 
that it is ready to provide for your occupation a 
part of warehouse No. 5 on Instrumental Street, 
House No. 7, for the storage of goods. 

(Signed) Manager in Chief. 
Manager of the Sub-Department of Warehouses. 

FRIENDS INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
126 Hotel Savoy 
Moscow, Deconber 13, 1920. 
To the People's Commissariat of Supplies: 
Dear Sirs: 

The religious Society of Friends in England and 
America wishes in a spirit of love and universal 
brotherhood to do its best to help the people of 
Russia with gifts of food and clothing. 

As our resources are small compared with the 
great population of Soviet Russia, we consider it 
advisable in the first instance to limit what help 
we have to offer to the children of Moscow and 
particularly to the sick and undernourished. 

During the past six months we have distributed 
our supplies through many departments of various 
commissariats. This has resulted in the wastage 
of much time and transport. We therefore desire 
now to have all supplies donated by the Friends 
International Service stored in one warehouse un- 
der our supervision. 

We therefore suggest the following plan for your 
consideration: 

Warehouse and Transport 
1. That the People's Commissariat for Supplies 
(Narkomprod) through the Central Cooperative 
Association (Coitrosoyuz) provides a warehouse, 
together with the necessary lighting and heating. 
Such warehouse to be ijseij exclusively (gf the sup* 



plies donated by the Friends International Service 
or supplies entrusted to their care. 

2. That the Centrosoyuz supplies and maintains 
the necessary personnel for the handling and con- 
trolling of all such supplies. (In our opinion this 
should include, to begin with, the full time service 
of a person capable of checking all stores in and 
out of the warehouse and of making the necessary 
arrangements for transport, and a clerk capable of 
typewriting in both English and Russian.) 

3. We ask that the Centrosoyuz provides the 
necessary transport. We hope, however, to import 
one or two motor v^icles and shall be glad to 
know whether you would provide the necessary 
garage, gasoline and drivers. 

Control of Supplies 

1. We propose that all supplies and Bills of 
Lading should be handed over by our agent in 
Reval to the Representative of the R.S.F.S.R. Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade, on his giving a re- 
ceipt agreeing to forwarding the supplies to the 
Friends International Service, care of Centrosoyuz, 
Moscow. 

2. We suggest that on arrival at Moscow all 
supplies should be checked by a representative of 
the Centrosoyuz and ourselves and that a receipt 
signed by both should be sufficient. It being under- 
stood that the Workers and Peasants Inspection and 
the Extraordinary Commission may send represen- 
tatives if they so desire. 

3. That in making the distribution to institutions 
we should do so in accordance with a scheme to be 
agreed upon by a representative of the Department 
of Children's Health or such other Departments as 
may seem desirable, and ourselves. 

4. Lists of all supplies received and distributed 
to be sent to the Centrosoyuz and to the Commis- 
sariats responsible for the institutions to which such 
supplies are sent. Lists with detailed enumeration 
of the institutions, their addresses and the amount 
of supplies given, must be sent by us to the Peo- 
ple's Commissariat for Supplies. 

5. All orders for goock to leave the wardtouse 
to be signed by a representative of the Friends 
International Service. 

6. All supplies to be distributed as gifts from 
the Friends International Service and without pay- 
ment. 

The above proposals form the basis on which we, 
the undersigned, feel that we can satisfactorily 
carry out the distribution of supplies by the Friends 
International Service. Such proposals to be sub- 
ject to alteration by mutual agreement. 
Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Anna J. Haines, 
ARTHim Watts, 
Representing the Friends International Service. 

PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT FOR SUPPLIES 
Moscow, December 30, 1920. 
No. 1088. 
To the Representatives of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) : 
We acknowledge your letter of December 13, in 
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which you have stated all the conditions tinder 
which you will be able to make a satisfactory dis- 
trihution of your goods. 

Hie Foreign Department of the (People's Com* 
miasariat for Supplies has the honor of informing 
you that the People's Conunissariat for Supplies 
accepts your terms as satisfactory and promises to 
give you every assistance in your useful work. 

We are sending a copy of your proposals to the 
Centroysoyuz. 

(Signed) Members of the Collegium. 
(Signed) Mtmager of the Foreifft Department. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
126 Hotel Savoy 
Moscow, December 31, 1920. 
To the Department for Imports, 
The People's Commissariat for Supplies, 
Moscow. 
Dear Sirs: 

We are in receipt of yours of December 30, No. 
1088. 

We are pleased to note that you agree to the pro- 
posals contained in our letter of DMember 13, and 
we intend to proceed with our distribution accord- 
ingly. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Anna J. Haines, 
Abthur Watts, 
Representing the Friends Intemation€d Service. 

The "Dneprovetz" Commune 

{A Letter by Alexander Kostenko, a Member of the 
Commune) 

In the district of Starodubsk, province of Gomel, 
there is an agricultural commune called "Dne- 
provets". This conunime was organized after the 
Germans left the province of Gomel. Its members 
were recruited, for the most part, from the middle 
peasanU. The land occupied by the commune had 
formerly belonged to a big landholder — about 300 
dessiatins* of arable land and 50 dessiatins of 
pasture land, but the livestock and implements, as 
well as the buildings had been completely looted 
and destroyed. 

After two years of activity, the members of the 
commune have almost completely restored the es- 
tate to its previous condition. They lack only cat- 
tle for breisding. The commune has reintroduced 
the nine-field system. It acquired a steam thresh- 
ing machine and a locomobile. The crops are gath- 
ered with the help of harvesting machines. 

The sowing of the grain is being done exclu- 
sively by re^ar sowing machines. This year a 
dessiatin of rye yielded 100 poods** (about 3,600 
pounds) of pure grain. There was an unusually 
rich buckwheat crop. This year the commune col- 
lected 3,000 poods (108,000 poimds) of rye from 
an area of 33 dessiatins. Planting of com has been 
introduced. 

Altogether 117 persons of both sexes and diflfer- 
ent ages live in the commune. Besides, about 40 

* 1 de(siatin=2.7 s«rcs, 
•• 1 pood=:36 Ibi. . _ 



men from thu commune are in the Red Army, some 
of them occupying commanding positions. 

The commune is giving special attention to the 
education of the children. It has established a 
creche and a kindergarten, and the children of 
school age are taught in the district school of the 



commune. 



Moreover, the council of the commune this year 
set aside two dessiatins, on which, under the super- 
vision of the older members, various sorts of grain 
have been planted. 

The children work eagerly and successfully in 
their field. The potatoes gathered on the children's 
field were, before leaving for school, collected to 
serve as family fund for the following spring. 

In the "Dneprovets" Commune everything is de- 
cidedly socialized. Absolute solidarity prevails 
among the members of the commime and they show 
a high degree of consciousness. For the next year 
the commune has sown 66 dessiatins with rye. The 
rye crop is extraordinary. The buildings that were 
destroyed are now rebuilt. Very soon the members 
of the commune will start erecting new communal 
buildings. The plans have already beat drafted. 

The organizer of the commune is Comrade Mi- 
khaldyka. In my opinion it will be necessary in the 
spring to provide the "Dneprovets" with a tractor 
or a motor plow. Then the economy of the com- 
mune will be really organized on a technical basis. 
After that, half of the members of the conmiune 
may be detached and assigned to other property 
where, owing to their training and consciousness, 
they will be able to organize successfully another 
commune similar to the "Dneprovets". 

Owing to its exceptional management, its eco- 
nomy, and its organization the commune is famous 
all over the province of Gomel. Members of other 
conmiunes visit it, sometimes as many as twenty 
peasants a day, in order to learn how it works. 



The Next Issue of 

Soviet Russia 



will be a apecial electrical and industrial number. 
The great plan of electrification of agriculture and 
industry will be described in severs! interesting 
articles: 

1. Speech of Nicolai Lenin at Eighth Congress of 
Soviets in December. 

2. The plan itself described by Kryzhanovsky in 
a comprehensive address also delivered at the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets and accompanied by 
his own map showing the proposed new system 
of power houses. 

3. Dr. Alfons Coldschmidt, a German Communist, 
whose work Soviet Russia readers know, tells in 
his own picturesque style of the possibilities of 
the new electrical arrangement in Russia. 

4. Numerous news items showing the progress of 
electrification activities in Russia (from official 
■ouices). 

Industrial Reconstruction— Latest data on indus- 
trial and labor conditions in Soviet Russia. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF INFORMATION 
110 West 40tli Street New York. N. T. 



This magazine endeavors to present its readers 
with the most recent available information concerning 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in the 
form of official documents and authoritative articles. 
The editor does not assume responsibility for opinions 
expressed in signed articles. Manuscripts are re- 
ceived only at the risk of the sender. 



nPHERE is a generally prevailing opinion that 
''' the English have no sense of humor. A short 
telegraphic item from London published in the 
daily press on February 24 and 25 proves that this 
is nothing but a prejudice dictated by American 
playfulness. It refers to the recent incidents in 
Persia, where it appears that the "Persian Cos- 
sacks under General Reza Khan have occupied Te- 
heran . . . because of the Government's apathy 
toward the spread of Bolshevism and because of 
the Bolshevist tendencies among the ruling classes 
in Persia." The "Bolshevist tendencies among the 
ruling classes" mean of course that, just as is the 
case in Asia Minor, in Persia also nearly the whole 
population has taken a friendly attitude toward 
Soviet Russia, in order to avoid for themselves the 
fate of India and Egypt. The "Persian Cossacks" 
— by the way, a creation of the Tsarist and British 
imperialists — according to newspaper reports, had 
come from the Western border, where the 
British troops are stationed. And the same reports 
add: *The opinion generally expressed in diplo- 
matic quarters here today was that England would 
not interfere, since the afifair was purely internal." 
It is for the same reason probably that England 
does not interfere with the activities of the "Black 
and Tans", since this is a purely internal affair of 
Ireland and interference would probably mean a 
violation of the principle of "self-determination." 
This bit of news is quite in keeping with that 
powerful specimen of dry English humor that was 
displayed by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill 
in his article against Wells, in which he accuses the 
radicals of preaching "better a world of equally 
himgry slaves than a world of unequally prosperous 
freemen." To convert the Persians definitely into 
such Churchillian "freemen" — after the fashion of 
the population of India, Egypt, and Ireland — was 
the aim of this "purely internal affair." 



A FTER the misfortunes that had befallen Kol- 
•*^ chak, Yudenich, and Wrangel, after the eli- 
mination of the Finnish, Esthonian, Latvian, Polish, 
and other border-lands from the list of the ever- 
ready champions of "Western democracy and civi- 
lization" as against "Eastern autocracy and bar- 
barism", after the rulers of freedom-loving France 



had begun to run short of cannon-fodder willing 
to die for the interests of financial sharks and cor- 
rupt politicians, after England had finally realized 
the ever-increasing dangers of her Irish, Indian, 
Mesopotamian, and, last but not least, her own 
domestic labor problems — the whole respectable 
world of enemies of the Russian Workers' R^ublic 
has been cheered again by the Parisian conference 
of the Russian "Constituent Assembly" at which 
Bakhmetiev, Milyukov, Kerensky, Chernov, and 
other stars of Russian Liberalism and "Socialism" 
once more declared that they were the only l^i- 
timate represenUtives of Russia and that they would 
never desist from their struggle against the tyranny 
of the Bolshevist usurpers. But this struggle, they 
asserted, was not to be in the form of an armed 
intervention of foreign powers, but in the form of 
an internal revolution of the Russians themselves. 

How complete this unity of Russian Liberals and 
"Socialists" is, and how sincere their repudiation 
of foreign intervention, may be gathered from the 
following statement of the Russian Menshevist 
Party (Social-Democratic Labor Party of Russia) 
which was printed in the Parisian anti-Bolshevist 
organ Pour la Russie of February 5, 1921. TTie 
Menshevist statement reads as follows: "The rumor 
having been spread that the creation of a "National 
Block" between Socialists, Cadets, etc., is being 
contemplated, the Central Committee of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labor Party has declared that 
such coalitions of Socialist parties with the pos- 
sessing classes — whatever flag they may be flying 
— can in reality have only one aim, viz., to rekindle 
again the flames of civil war, and to provoke a new 
intervention, whether open or disguised, on the 
part of the imperialist powers, into the internal 
affairs of Revolutionary Russia. Therefore the 
Russian Central Conunittee of the Social Democra- 
tic Labor Party declares in the most categori- 
cal manner that the Party, in spite of its n^ative 
attitude towards the policy of uie Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, not only will not give any support to a 
Socialist coalition with the parties of the posses- 
sing classes, but on the contrary will fight side by 
side with the Bolshevist authorities against this new 
form of counter-revolution and imperialist inter- 
ventionism." 

The Menshevists who are thus dissociating them- 
selves from the counter-revolutionary activities of 
their former associates, the Social-Revolutionists 
of the Kerensky-Chemov type, are in the imenviable 
position of being between the hammer and the anvil. 
They loathe the Soviet Republic in which middle- 
of-the-road-reformers have little or nothing to say, 
and at the same time they are too intelligent not 
to see that a triumph of the anti-Bolshevist forces 
would be nothing else than a victory of an extremely 
reactionary combination of world imperialism and 
capitalism where no honorable place would be 
left to the Socialist advocates of "real democracy". 
Typical representatives of the intelligentsia, that 
class that with its interests and its sympathies dan- 
gles between the capitalist and the worker, that 
dislikes and envies the capitalist but just as much 
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feara and abhors the rule of the workers, they are 
— ^while perhaps believing themselves to be further- 
ing the cause of Socialism, — in reality, through 
their mouthpieces, Martov, Abramovich and Dan, 
providing a grateful capitalist world with the cus- 
tomary intellectual poison gas that precedes and 
accompanies all the military attacks against Soviet 

Russia. 

• • • 

ly^R. John Hays Hammond is reported in The 
■'•'■'• New York Times of February 17 as saying: 
"I don't think Russia will go back to Tsar rule, 
and I hope not." This is paraphrased by the 
opening paragraph of the Washington dispatch of 
February 16, from which we are quoting, in these 
words: 'There is hope in the near future of a con- 
stitutional monarchy and later a democracy in Rus- 
sia, John Hays Hammond declared today before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee." 

Just what are the hopes of Mr. Hammond and 
the Times is not clear from these quotations. Mr. 
Hammond's statement gives the impression that he 
thinks the Tsar's government was undesirable; we 
think so too. But as the Times restates his position, 
it would seem to be in favor of a Tsar with a con- 
stitution attached, or some other sort of monarch 
less offensive than the Tsar. In the latter case Mr. 
Hammond's position would appear to be more fas- 
tidious than that of Mr. Milyukov and the other 
Russian "democrats", who, shortly after the sup- 
pression of the Revolution of 1905, publicly staled, 
in spite of the fact that they knew how bloodily 
the proletariat had been put down in that revolu- 
tion, that now the Russian people were no longer 
governed by an autocracy, but had a constitution 
and a Duma, and must therefore be considered as 
a limited monarchy. 

As for us, we are quite neutral on this subject. 
If coimter-re^'olution should — which it will not — 
come out victorious in Russia, we think it will 
matter little to the Russian people whether they 
are slaughtered ofif by an absolute or a limited 

monarch. 

• • • 

'T'HE latest countBr-rcvolutionary organization of 
•■• whose birth we are informed is the "Russian 
National Society", of New York. It has just be- 
gun issuing a Weekly Bulletin, of which the first 
issue (February 3) has reached us. The motto 
printed at the head of this issue is: "Not to fight 
Bolshevism is to surrender to it. Bolshevism is: 
a machine of destruction, a machine of corruption, 
a machine of oppression, a machine for promoting 
world revolution. Bolshevism is not a Russian 
danger; it is a mortal danger to Russia; it is an 
dttempt to kill Russia. Russia is its first victim. 
America is its last goal." The Bulletin recommends 
for reading the following (and only the following) 
books on Russia: General Basil Gurko, Russia, 
1914-1917; Dr. E. J. Dillon, The Inside Story of 
the Peace Conference; Andrew Kalpashnikov, A 
Prisoner of Trotsky; Boris Brasol, Socialism vs. 
Civilization. Cultural items are not lacking in the 



new Bulletin, and they are prated in a newsy, para- 
graphy style; to parallel the numerous items printed 
in Soviet Russu on educational matters within 
Russia, the Bulletin prints, under the curious head 
"From Russian Quarters" (or do they mean the 
Russian quarters in large foreign cities?), the fol- 
lowing: "A Russian monarchical organization has 
been established in Munich. Its official organ is 
The Ray of Light, published monthly." "The Rus- 
sian monarchists in Bavaria are opening a school 
for Russian children." Russian nationalists in 
Paris," etc., etc. And here is one (of many) para- 
graphs, showing that the whole venture is not in- 
nocent of anti-Semitic (or is it pro-Semitic?) in- 
fluences: 

'The Association Unity of Ruaaia of New York pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled: 'Who Are the Murderers of 
the Russian Tsar?' Therein the fact is revealed that three 
Russian Emperors — Alexander II, Alexander HI, and 
Nicholas II, were murdered by the Jews." 
• • • 

nPHE following message has been received by 
■■■ the Soviet Russia office, denying the reports 
of mutinies and uprisings alleged in the press of 
capitalist countries to have taken place in Soviet 
Russia: 

Moscow, February 26. — Foreign newspapers again carry 
mendacious stories about alleged mutinies and uprisings 
in Moscow, Kronstadt, and Petrograd. This is another 
malicious slander by the enemies of Russia in their attempts 
to confuse public opinion abroad. There have been neither 
uprisings nor mutinies in Kronstadt, Petrograd, or Moscow. 

These stories appear to have been based upon certain 
events in Moscow which, far from showing any widespread 
unrest, rather prove the determination of the Russian work- 
ers to stand behind their revolutionary achievements de- 
spite all hardships. The workers in the government print- 
ing office, who had been receiving extra rations, protested 
against the cutting off of a special allowance of flour which 
they received in addition to the pound and a half ration of 
bread. This curtailment was made in pursuance of the 
Soviet Government's general policy of equalizing rations. 
The workers in the printing office tried to induce other fac- 
tory groups to join their demonstration, but their efforts 
aroused general indignation amongst most of the other work- 
ers, who regarded them as a breach of revolutionary soli- 
darity. When the situation was explained to the demon- 
strants the protest movement ceased instantly. Everything 
is now absolutely peaceful. 

This insignificant incident has been magnified by mali- 
cious agents into fantastic accounts of widespread un- 
rest. The Soviet Government has traced these stories to 
the Lettish Legation in Moscow, which seemingly is abus- 
ing hospitality and diplomatic pri^lege for a malicious 
campaign against Soviet Russia. 

The stories in the foreign press about alleged mutinies 
in Petrograd and Kronstadt, claiming that the military 
forces surrounding Petrograd are not allowing anyone to 
enter the city, are without any foundation whatsoever. Rus- 
sia is passing through a serious food crisis, due to fuel 
shortage, but now as before the Russian workers will prove 
to the world that their revolutionary solidarity and their 
determination to stand by their achievements knows no 
weakness. — Russian Tehgraph Agency. 
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The Soviet Power and the Public Health 



By A. Sehashko 

[The Commissar for Public Health has appeared in our columns before. He ulls below of the 
recent accomplishments of his branch of the administration in public health service and education.] 



'T'O FORM an idea of the profound change 
*• brought about by the November Revolution, we 
must look into one of our "peaceful" activities: 
the protection of public health. 

This activity felt the influence of the March Revo- 
lution less than any other. The March Revolution 
was as unfruitful for the medical organization and 
the practice of medicine as the biblical fig-tree. The 
November Revolution succeeded to what had existed 
in January: the same selfish bureaucracy, the same 
"hierarchy" of medicine (the best for the rich, the 
"leavings" for the poor) camouflaged by middle- 
class, democratic slogans, such as: the best medical 
aid free and accessible to all. But the most im- 
portant point, the organization of medical affairs, 
was alwolutely wrong. The landowners and capi- 
talists were not at all concerned with the health of 
the masses of the people; all they did was mend the 
health of the worker just enough to drive him back 
again to the sweat-shop. The result of such organ- 
ization appeared in the budget as follows: 95 per 
cent of the whole budget (a very small one, of 
course) was fixed for medicaments, and only five 
per cent for prophylactic (the most important) 
medicine. 

Under the old regime it could not be otherwise. 
As long as labor was unprotected, the health of the 
workers was unprotected. Regulations for the pro- 
tection of labor ran up against an insurmountable 
wall— the interests of capitalist profit. 

The bourgeoisie permitted only the discussion 
of mothers' and childrens' health protection, but 
never indulged in any serious reform. Without 
wholesome living quarters, good health is an im- 
possibility; private property has secured the apart- 
ment houses for merchante' wives with their lap- 
dogs, while underground dwellings are allotted to 
workers' wives with their children. Caste (i.e., 
class) medicine is inevitably bound up with the 
capitalist system. 

The Soviet Government has done away with this 
deplorable state of affairs. It has surmounted the 
difficulties brought about by private property and 
profite. Medical activities are no longer hampered 
bv social obstacles. Labor protection has uken 
children out of the factories; it has given sick-leave 
to women before and after childbirth; it has ac- 
complished many other reforms, but, most import- 
ant of all, it has entrusted the workers to the trade 
unions by turning over entirely to the latter all 
questions of labor protection. 

The socialization of buildings and apartments 
made it possible to rescue pale-faced, weak, and 
sickly children from their basement dwellings. 
Nowhere else in the world has so much been done 
for the children as in struggling Soviet Russia dur- 
ing the last three years. Hundreds of thousands are 



now living in colonies housed in the former luxu- 
rious homes of the parasites of the working 
masses and their lap-dogs. This destitute republic, 
for the first time in the history of the world has 
introduced gratuitous feeding for children to the 
age of sixteen; for the first time also, it has been de- 
clared that there are no criminals under eighteoi 
yars of age, that they are only violators of law, men- 
tally or physically sick, to be cured either under 
the Commissariat of Education or under that for 
Public Health; but not to be taken before the com- 
mon law courts. For the first time, also, physical 
care and entertainment are being thought of. Chil- 
dren's establishments, such as orphan asylums, 
homes, etc., are increasing from day to day; for the 
protection of mothers and children, we have 402 
establishments (of which 123 are asylums for ba- 
bies and minors, 151 creches, 100 consultation de- 
pots and milk kitchens, 80 homes for mother and 
child, and lying-in hospitals). 

In the sphere of medical science, medical aid 
is accessible and absolutely gratis to all. The niun- 
ber of sanitariums for the civilian population has, 
in spite of all kinds of difficulties, increased about 
80 per cent over that of pre-war times. Over 
100,000 beds were organized for use in epidendcs 
last winter. 

A long stride forward has been taken in regard 
to quality of medical service. In the sanitariums 
for tuberculosis (in the Russian Federal Soviet Re- 
public alone, the other Soviet republics not in- 
cluded) more than 20,000 new beds and 100 new 
ambulatories for venereal diseases were established. 
Six are still to be opened (in the territory of Soviet 
Russia alone). New establishments of so high a 
grade as physical-mechanical therapeutic institu- 
tions were created (five are to be opened). Health 
resorts, once resorts of recreation and debauchery 
for the bourgeoisie, have been transformed into real 
health resorts for workers; according to incomplete 
statistical data, our health resorts (not including 
the Crimea) were frequented last summer by 65,000 
patients, 75 per cent of whom were workers, peas- 
ants, and Red Army soldiers. All healing powers 
and remedies have been taken from private indi- 
viduals and placed at the service of the whole na- 
tion. Tlie private sanitariums have ceased to be a 
means of enrichment to their proprietors, and are 
now nationalized; the sale of drugs by speculators 
has been stopped, and all drugs are now in the 
hands of the government. 

Special attention has been given to the Red Army. 
In the field of army-sanitary administration, the 
Soviet Government inherited only atrocities and 
brutalities from the Tsaristic regime. Here liter- 
ally everything had to be created from nothing. 
We now have 397,496 beds in military hospitals and 
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242 completely equipped ambulances. We have im- 
proved institutions, equipping trains with bath- 
rooms, laundries, and provisioning trains so 
that they would now be the pride of any Euro- 
pean military medical organization. And most im- 
portant of all, we have a vast rigidly disciplined 
organ for the valuation of requirements of the Red 
Army. 

All this had to be accomplished under very dif* 
ficult conditions, known only to those engaged in 
this task. 

Russia has never ceased to be a victim of epi- 
demics. Suffering from cold and famine, ruined 
by the world war, Russia was overwhelmed by epi- 
demics, one more virulent than another, with 
spotted typhus, intermittent fever, and typhoid; 
Spanish influenza and cholera relieved and followed 
each other. It is a characteristic fact that the 
former White Guard border provinces (Siberia and 
Ukraine) infected our Red Army (not inversely) 
and through them our civilian population. Even 
their larger food supplies and the aid of the Al- 
mighty &itente, could not save them from the re- 
sults of their sanitary and social laws. Where 
work, sweating, and ignorance exist, there will al- 
ways be epidemics: the best remedy is Socialism. 

What gave us the power not only to fight epi- 
demics, but to overcome other difficulties as well? 
How did the Soviet power overcome them? Most 
of all by the mobilization of the whole population : 



"The health of the working class is properly the 
worker's affair." We not only preached but prac- 
ticed this. Anti-epidemic commissions, made up of 
workers, peasants, and soldiers of the Red Army 
were organized "to fight for cleanliness" in every 
city, in each body of troops, and in the villages. 
Every important sanitary decision was first dis- 
cussed with the representatives of the trade unions, 
the women's division, and the young people's or- 
ganization, and then it was executed. The whole 
task was supported by an educational activity un- 
known before not only in Russia, but in the whole 
world. The Commissariat for Public Health pub- 
lished during two years (the National publications, 
the committee in memory of W. M. Bonch-Bruye- 
vich and the local publication not included) over 
8 million announcements, 395,000 placards, and 
434,000 copies of popular pamphlets. Only the 
cooperation of the whole working population made 
it possible to overcome difficulties which sometimes 
seemed insurmountable. 

Indeed, there is still much to be finished, much 
more to be begun, there are still defects and im- 
perfections. But in spite of these we survived the 
most critical period and have come off victorious. 
The most difficult achievementa lie behind us. The 
future is guaranteed by the amelioration of our 
position in general, the social basis on which 
we stand, and the experience which we have 
acquired. 



First Hand Reports from Soviet Russia 



We take the following two articles, containing 
the reports of eye-witnesses on Russian conditions, 
from the February 22 issue of the New Yorker 
Volkszeitung, which apparently has obtained them 
from some other German newspaper. The first is 
an account of an interview with a young German of 
very limited education, who had just returned to 
Germany. The second is a report of an Italian 
bourgeois observer, Guglielmo Pannunzio, who also 
recently visited Russia. Some of our readers will 
recall that in one of Dr. Goldschmidt's articles on 
Russia, printed by us, a rather vivid picture was 
painted of the repatriation of German prisoners of 
war who had been in Russia for a long time, and 
who were overjoyed, some of them, at the prospect 
of returning home. The young German's remarks, 
as quoted below, will give somewhat of an idea of 
the lot that awaited these returning citizens in Ger- 
many. 

A Young German in Russia 

"A few days ago I had occasion to speak to a 
twenty-two year old man on conditions in Russia. 
He had arrived from Moscow and said he was not 
a Bolshevik, but a citizen of the German empire. 
We met as we ware walking towards the Rotebiihl 
Barracks. He asked for the location of the "Office 
for Germans Abroad." As I have been intending 
for some time to emigrate to Russia myself, I was 
very eager to learn more about the country. Our 



conversation soon became quite fluent and he gave 
me the following information : His name was Albert 
Berner, and his father was a native of Stuttgart 
who had gone to Petrograd twenty-four years ago 
as a young journeyman. There he (the father) had 
married a Swedish woman and opened a bakery, 
in which he had done good business. The yotmg 
man himself was bom in Petrograd and had learned 
there to speak, read and write not only Russian, but 
also German. 

'When the war opened my parents were ordered 
out of the country and I was interned and taken to 
Siberia, for I had the right, being a native Rus- 
sian, to remain within the country. In Siberia I 
fared moderately well. When the revolution broke 
out I immediately went to Petrograd in order to 
get news of my parents. I was told by the German 
Council in Moscow that my parents had gone to 
Stuttgart, for that was where my father came from. 
In the spring of 1920 an edict was issued permitting 
all those interned to leave the country, and go any- 
where they wished. I decided to go to Germany 
and look for my parents. I was warned by the Ger- 
man Council against traveling to Germany, and in- 
formed that I should not find any work there and 
that I should have to starve, since conditions of 
life were very bad there for workers; and in addi- 
tion, I should have to be prepared for bad treat- 
ment. J paid no attention to these warnings, as I 
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was very eager to see my parents and believed that 
Germany was a Republic, and that work could be 
had there. I arrived in Svinemiinde with a consign- 
ment of prisoners, and after passing through quar- 
antine, immediately started looking for my par- 
ents. In Svinemiinde I was referred to Berlin, and 
there informed that I must learn in Cologne where 
my parents were. In Cologne I was referred to 
Frankfurt, and in Frankfurt to Stuttgart. Here I 
am now in Stuttgart, without having found my 
parents, but having had the "good fortune" of 
learning that the German Republic is a capitalist 
state. For this reason, and now fully understand- 
ing that the German Council in Moscow had told 
me the truth I inmiediately went over to the "Office 
for Germans Abroad' with the request to permit 
me to get to Russia, no matter how bad the stories 
are that are told about it, as soon as possible. This 
is not as simple a matter as I had thought. The first 
thing I got in answer to my request was the same 
information on Russia which had been given to 
me by the German Council in Moscow on Germany. 
It was therefore up to me to decide which of the 
two was right, the German Coimcil in Moscow or 
the man in the 'Office for Germans Abroad.' When 
I told them that it was the German Council that 
was right they would not believe me and said I 
would have to prove it. And so I said about the 
following: 

'Look at me, look at my clothing, it does not 
look very bad yet. When I get to Moscow they 
will give me a card and on that card I can get 
clothing, food, dwelling, and whatever else the 
Russian Economic Soviet is able to give its citi- 
zens. When this Soviet card says that I must 
work somewhere and I refuse, the same thing 
will happen to me that is now happening to me 
in Germany. I must starve. For in Russia there 
is only one law: he who does not work shall not 
eat. But if for any reason I cannot work, I re- 
ceive full support in Russia. But in the German 
Republic that is not the case. Here in Germany 
people who do not work, eat the best of all, for 
they can get others to work for them, as was the 
case in Russia also before the revolution.' 
'The answer these gentlemen then made was not 
pleasant. At any rate I shall make every attempt 
to get back to Russia as soon as possible, I finally 
said.' 

Money and Prices in Russia 
"The young man ofifered me a few thousand rubles 
in paper money. I had to decline them, as I had 
no use for them, I asked him why money was 
necessary at all, if you could get everything you 
needed on your Soviet card? He explained tiiat 
with this money you could purchase luxuries and 
other little comforts in Moscow, things not yet 
being manufactured by the Government as it still 
is obliged to furnish foodstuffs, clothing, dwellings, 
as well as means of transportation. This matter of 
paper money, he said, was a rather funny thing, 
for now all paper money of the Moscow region had 
been called in by the government and no more is 
jssued, which means that those who are not yet 



working and who wish to live only at the expense 
of other people are now about to lose their last 
means of exploitation. There is then left for them 
only one choice, for they must work or leave the 
coimtry and go to some country where free trade 
still exists. When he now gets back to Moscow 
he said he will not have any money and will have to 
earn a little first, if he wishes to supply himself 
with little luxuries and extra comforts. Inis is not 
difficult for a workingman. All he needs to do is 
to hire himself out to a peasant for a few hours in 
his free time, to repair something or do a little 
work for some former capitalists, which quickly 
yields ready money. In Russia work in the free 
time of the workers is paid very highly. He com- 
pared the prices of things under free trade and 
under the purchase by Soviet card. A poimd of 
breaed purchased in the open market costs thirty 
rubles, while it costs only three rubles with the 
Soviet card, for capitalists and idlers this is of 
course a difficult condition for money nms li^tly 
through their fingers. They are then up against the 
choice of doing useful work or making themselves 
scarce. We spoke a little more about labor ques- 
tions and conditions of life and his remarks co- 
incided pretty well with those that have often been 
printed in the Communist press. I asked him also 
whether he believed that the Soviet system could 
maintain itself, whether he feared it might fall. 
His opinion was that all the world together could 
not succeed in overthrowing the Soviet system. 

"After this conversation is compared with the re- 
ports of the "Anti-Bolshevist League", and if we 
recall that this man is taking the greatest pains to 
get back to Russia, much will become clear to us. 
Nor is it surprising that in bourgeois and "Social- 
ist" papers so little is read of the reports of prison- 
ers who have returned from Russia. These people, 
belonging to the working class and who were pri- 
soners of war in Russia until after it became Soviet 
Russia, will inform you, if you converse with them, 
that they much r^ret not having remained in 
Russia." 



A Conservative Italian on Soviet Russia 
We have had many opportunities to note that 
honest men even of the bourgeois camp, when they 
visit Soviet Russia, receive tibe most profound im- 
pression of the tremendous work of reconstruction 
that is there being accomplished. One must really 
be a German Social Democratic official of the Ditt- 
mann type to be able to walk through Soviet Rus- 
sia with one's eyes open and still be blind. The 
most widely known case of a man whose eyes were 
opened by a visit to Soviet Russia is probably that 
of the English Colonel Malone. Malone, now the 
only Communist of the English Lower House, was 
elected to Parliament in December, 1918, not as a 
Communist, but as a Liberal. He was in Soviet 
Russia in 1919 and there received the impressions 
which impelled him, after his return to England, to 
enter the Communist camp. Malone is at present 
serving a six months' sentence in prison which was 
imposed upon him by class justice. 
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Another witneu for Soviet Russia, from the 
bourgeois camp, is Guglielmo Pannunzio, contri- 
butor to the conservative Roman newspaper 
L'Epoca, who spent several months in Soviet Russia. 
After his return from Russia he delivered a nimiber 
of public lectures on his experiences, concerning 
which L'Ordine Nuovo, a Communist paper appear- 
ing in Turin, publishes a full report. Pannunzio 
says, among other things: 

"Life in Soviet Russia is by no means in the sign 
of murder, of terror, and of violence, which is ijbe 
impression spread by the bourgeois papers. On the 
contrary, since my return to Italy I must say that 
this characterization would be far more appropri- 
ate to Italian conditions. In Russia on the other 
hand, life is entirely normal in spite of all revo- 
lution. There is no such thing as terror, and I 
never felt calmer and more secure in any foreign 
country than I did in Russia. No one placed any 
limitations on my personal or journalistic freedom. 
I could at any time go anywhere I liked. Begin- 
ning with January 1 of this year, the workers no 
longer need to pay anv money for commodities of 
any kind, provided they are obtained from the 
Commissariat of Provisions, and dwellings, gas for 
illumination, and telephones, are also furnished 
them without charge in exchange for their labor 
performance. The hunt for money, which animates 
men in the capitalistic state, will thus be entirely 
eliminated, and this fact will transform the entire 
mental attitude of the people. It is not true that 
people who are not entirely accustomed to labor 
are forced to carry out hard tasks in Russia, but 
every man and woman may seek activity in that 
calling or in that art which he or she has volun- 
tarily chosen. The bourgeoisie is no longer capable 
of healing the wounds from which the whole world 
suffers. In the various countries the revolution, 
depending on the special conditions of each coun- 
try, will be accomplished in different ways, but the 
revolution itself must come, and when it does come 
it can only be in the sense of Commimism!" 

We have nothing to add to the words of this 
Italian conservative. 



DEPORTATION WARRANT AGAINST 
MARTENS CANCELLED 

The Department of Labor has cancelled the war- 
rants of arrest and deportation against Mr. L. C. 
Martens, former Representative of the Russian 
Soviet Government in the United States, and his 
secretary, Mr. Gregory Weinstein. 

On January 3rd last Mr. Martens, attended by 
Mr. Charles Recht, his counsel, and by the secre- 
tary of his Bureau, went to Washington to deliver 
himself formally to the Department of Labor for 
deportation, pursuant to the order of the Secretary 
of Labor dated December 15, 1920. In so doing 
Mr. Martens was acting tmder instructions from 
the Conmiissariat of Foreign Affairs, which ordered 
him to accept the decision of the Secretary of Labor 
and not to appeal to the courts aganst his decision. 

In a conference which ensued in the office of the 



Secretary of Labor, January 3, 1921, the Secretary 
stated that upon the receipt of information of the 
arrival of Mr. Martens in Russia the warrant of 
deportation would be cancelled. In view of the 
extraordinary significance of this statement, coun- 
sel for Mr. Martens asked the Secretary of Labor 
whether it was his desire to make public aimounce- 
ment of this intention prior to the actual cancella- 
tion of the warranL The Secretary replied that 
he did not desire any annoimcement to be made. 
It was agreed, therefore, that no announcement 
should be made until the warrant had actually been 
cancelled. Counsel for Mr. Martens was requested 
by die Secretary of Labor to advise the Department 
of Labor immediately upon the receipt of informa- 
tion that Mr. Martens had arrived in Moscow. On 
February 2l8t Mr. Recht received a cable from Mr. 
Martens, announcing his arrival in Moscow, and 
immediately informed the Department of Labor. 
On February 24th Mr. Recht received the follow- 
ing tel^ram from the Department of Labor dated 
Washington, February 23rd: 

"L. C. A. K. Martens and Gr^ory Weinstein 
having departed from the United States for Rus- 
sia, warrants of arrest and deportation against 
them have been cancelled." 
This action by the Department of Labor is tbe 
conclusion of the long series of hearings and in- 
vestigations, of which Mr. Martens and his activities 
were the subject during his stay in the United 
States. It finally acquits Mr. Martens of all the 
accusations brought against him, and leaves his 
record clear of any charges. Mr. Martens was first 
investigated by the so-called Lusk Committee of 
New York State and also by the office of the District 
Attorney of New York State. Subsequently he 
appeared before an investigating committee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate. Immediately upon the conclusion of 
that investigation last March, he was served with a 
deportation warrant by the Department of Labor. 
Hearings in this case proceeded during the sum- 
mer and autumn, and final oral argument by coun- 
sel was held December 7th. On December 15th 
Secretary Wilson ordered the deportation of Mr. 
Martens on the ground that he was the accredited 
representative of the Soviet Government The deci- 
sion stated that there was "no evidence to show 
that Martens has personally made any direct state- 
ment of a belief in the use of force or violence to 
overthrow the United States, nor is there any evi- 
dence that he had ever distributed or caused to be 
distributed any literature containing propaganda 
of that character." The decision also stated that 
Mr. Martens was not a member of any political 
party or organization. The cancellation of the 
warrant of deportation is the last step in these pro- 
ceedings, which were based not upon any activities 
of Mr. Martens, but upon the policy of the United 
States Government towards the Government of Rus- 
In the opinion of Councel, Mr. Martens is 



sia. 



now free to return to the United States, if he cares 
to do so, and his entry could be barred only by 
the institution of entirely new proceedings. 
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The Soviet Revolution in Armenia 



[From a recent issue of "The Russian Press Review" we take the following two documents show- 
ing the friendly relations existing between Soviet Russia and Soviet Armenia. The situation in the 
latter country is at present not very dear, but we shall furnish concrete data concerning it as soon as 
we can.] 



Long Live Soviet Armenia 

Exhausted, long suffering Armenia, handed over 
by the grace of the Entente and the party of the 
Dashnaks to famine, ruin, desolation, and deceived 
by all its "friends", has now found release by de- 
claring itself a Soviet Republic. 

Neither the lying assurances of England, the 
"traditional defender" of Armenian interests, the 
notorious fourteen points of Wilson, nor the pom- 
pous promises of the League of Nations with its 
"mandates" for the administration of Armenia, were 
of any avail (and never could be) to save Armenia 
from massacre and physical extermination. Only 
the idea of Soviet GiDvemment brought peace and 
the possibility of regeneration to Armenia. 

Here are a few facts which have brought about 
the sovietization of Armenia: the ruinous policy 
of the Dashnaks, the agents of the Entente, was re- 
ducing the country to anarchy and misery. The war 
with Turkey brought the difficult position of Ar- 
menia to the limits of extremity. Exhausted by 
famine and lawlessness, the northern provinces of 
Armenia rose at the end of November and set up 
a Revolutionary Military Committee of Armenia 
headed by Comrade Kassian. On November 30, a 
telegram was sent by the chairman of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Armenia to Comrade Lenin 
with the news of the birth of Soviet Armenia, and 
of the occupation of Delijan by the Revolutionary 
Committee. On December 1, Soviet Azerbaijan vol- 
untarily renounced its rights to the disputed prov- 
inces and handed over Zangezur, Nakhichevan, and 
Karabach to Soviet Armenia. On December 1, the 
Revolutionary Committee received congratulations 
from the Turkish Command. On December 2, a 
communication was received from Comrade Orjoni- 
kidze with the news that the Dashnak Government 
was overthrown at Erivan and that the armies of 
Armenia had placed themselves at the disposal of 
the Revolutionary Committee. Erivan, the capital 
of Armenia, is now in the hands of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Armenia. The centuries-old hatred be- 
tween Armenia and the Moslem people surrounding 
it has found its instant solution by the establish- 
ment of a brotherly solidarity between the working 
masses of Armenia, Turkey, and Azerbaijan. 

liCt all whom it may concern, know that the so- 
called Armenian "problem", over which the old 
wolves of imperialist diplomacy have been break- 
ing their heads in vain, could only be solved, as it 
has been now, by the Soviet Government. 

Long live Soviet Armenia! 

Stalin. 
Greetings from the Armenian Revolutionary Com- 
mittee to Comrade Lenin 
Karavan Saray, November 30, 1920, 

May it be known to the leader of the World 
Revolution that the peasants of the Delijan and 



Karavan Saray regions, outraged by the criminal 
policy of the Dashnak Government and the growing 
anarchy in the country, have raised the standard of 
revolt. The Communist Party of Armenia has taken 
upon itself the leadership of this spontaneous move- 
ment, and established the Revolutionary Committee 
of Armenia, proclaiming Armenia a Socialist Soviet 
Republic. The first blow has fallen — the town of 
Delijan is in our hands. The enthusiastic rebels are 
impatiently moving forward to the final overthrow 
of the hated enemy, the agents of the Entente. And 
in obedience to their will we, having formed the 
Revolutionary Committee, are marching forward in 
the hope that the liberator of the oppressed nation- 
alities of the East — the heroic Red Army of Great 
Socialist Russia, will render us material help in 
our difficult struggle. On behalf of all the work- 
ers and peasants of Armenia, we ask the Soviet 
Government to give us assistance. Long live the 
Russian Socialist Federative Republic! 
Long live its victorious Red Army! 

Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Committee of Armenia, 

Kassian. 
Members of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Committee, 
Avis, 

Bekzadian, 
Devlatian, 
muravian, 
Ter-Gabreuan. 

Communication by Comrade Orjonikidze 
Communicate to Comrades Lenin and Stalin the , 
following: News has just been received from Eri- 
van to the effect that a Soviet Government has been 
proclaimed there, that the old government has been 
removed, and that temporarily, until the arrival of 
the Revolutionary Committee, power has been trans- 
ferred to the military command, headed by Dro; 
Silin has been appointed Military Commissar for 
Armenia and the armies have been given the order 
to place themselves at the disposal of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee. The Revolutionary Committee 
is at present at Delijan, and leaves tomorrow morn- 
ing for Erivan. The Revolutionary Committee has 
received a tel^ram of congratulation from Kara- 
bekir, the Commander of the Turkish front, and 
from the representative of Turkey, Kiazim Bey. The 
Revolutionary Committee is on the way to Erivan. 
A comrade who arrived today from Alexandropol, 
brings news that the attitude of the Kemalist troops 
is very friendly to us, they carry red emblems and 
consider themselves Red Army men. The transfer- 
ence of Nakhichevan, Zangezur, and Karabach to 
Soviet Armenia was declared yesterday by Azer- 
baijan. 

Orjonkidze. 
Baku, December 2, 1920. 
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Comrade Lenin's Reply 
To Comrade Kassian, the Qiainnan of the Revo- 
lutionary G>minittee of Armenia, Erivan. 

I greet in your person Soviet Armenia now liber- 
ated from the oppression of imperialism. I am 
confident that you will do all in your power to es- 
tablish brotherly solidarity between the workers of 
Annoiia, Turkey, and Azerbaijan. 

Chairman of the Council of Commissars, 

Lenin. 
Moscow, December 2, 1920. 



The Russo-Chinese Negotiations 

In "Kuo-Bao", a newspaper appearing in China, 
the following editorial recently appearei: 

A few days ago the French Ainbassador in Pe- 
kin sent a note to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in which he protested against the negotiations be- 
tween Yurin* and the Chinese Government concern- 
ing the renewal of business relations between Rus- 
sia and China. Judging from the contents of this 
note vdiich appeared in our paper, as well as in 
other papers, we can say without exaggeration that 
this note tries to f<^und its protest on the two fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Chinese foreign trade is subject to a protect- 
ive tariff, while French and English trade is free. 

2. Everything that is connected with Soviet Rus- 
sia is dangerous and harmful. 

Inasmuch as the second reason for the French 
protest is beneath criticum, the same as any other 
prejudice, we will confine ourselves only to an 
answer to the first point. 

First, does the French Ambassador or even the 
French Government have any right to interfere in 
oar negotiations with Russia? 

As long as any country "A" is n^otiating with 
another country "B" about questions that do not 
interfere at all with the interests of a third country 
"(7' — these negotiations are in no contradiction 
whatever to international law. Or else the diplomatic 
manners of that country "C" are so impudent that 
she can take a menacing attitude in a matter which 
does not concern her at all. We would be very 
thankful to the French Ambassador if he would 
prove to us that he does not base his protest on this 
ground, but on some other. 

Second, it is painful for us to admit that our 
policy concerning Russia has to follow in the foot- 
steps of the policy of the big powers. At a time 
when England has already elaborated the draft of 
a commercial agreement with Soviet Russia, at a 
time when the French Premier has already declared 
in the French Parliament that the French Govern- 
ment has lifted for its citizens the trade embargo 
of Russia — we have not heard that the French Gov- 
ernment has protested against the statement of its 
premier. What then is the matter with the French 
Ambassador in Pekin who has adopted a self-con- 
fident and courageous attitude? If his Government 
ordered him to file this protest, then how can the 
corresponding policy of this Government towards 

'Pelcfste of SoTiet RnnU in Cbin*. 



Soviet Russia be brought into unison with the policy 
of its Ambassador? But if the French Government 
did not give its Ambassador in Pekin any instruc- 
tions in this respect, then it becomes clear that 
the French Ambassador by his protest intended to 
insult China, being well aware of her weakness. 
It is quite evident that we would like to know what 
is going on behind the scenes in regard to this note. 

And finally, the argument mentioned in the note, 
that Chinese foreign trade is "protective", etc, is 
stupid and illogical. We are really sorry that ow- 
ing to the different agreements which were imposed 
upon us by the powers, we were unable to develop 
our own policy. We were offering our thanks to 
die French Ambassador when he called our policy 
"protective". But if our foreign trade policy is 
really "protective", who could deprive us of the 
right to change it at any time. France has not the 
right to dictate to us. 

Unforttmately, we must say that the French Am- 
bassador has recently sutBciently incensed our peo- 
ple against himself, as well as the people of other 
countries, in connection with his protest against 
the suspension of recognition of Tsarist diplomats 
and rights in China, and in connection with the in- 
cid^it concerning the hoisting of the French flag 
over the Russo-Asiatic Bank. 



CONDITIONS FOR CONCESSIONS 

As Provided by the Council of People's Commissars 

1. The concessionaire is to receive compensation 
in the form of a portion of his production, the 
quantity is to be fixed by the contract, and this 
he may export to foreign countries. 

2. If the concessionaire applies technical meth- 
ods of an exceptionally perfected character, on a 
large scale, he shall receive further advantages 
(such as granting of machines, special contracts 
for large deliveries). 

3. In accordance with the character and the 
conditions of the concession, longer periods of 
concessions shall be granted the concessionaire in 
order to guarantee a full indemnification for risks 
and for technical apparatus invested in the con- 
cession. 

4. The Government of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic guarantees that the pro- 
perty of the concessionaire w^ich is invested in the 
enterprise shall neither be nationalized, confiscated, 
nor requisitioned. 

5. The concessionaire shall have the right to 
employ workers and clerical helpers for his enter- 
prise on the territory of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic, for pay, observing the laws 
of labor as well as other special contracts guaran- 
teeing that the workers shall have certain conditions 
of work that will safeguard their lives and their 
health. 

6. The Government of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic guarantees the concession- 
aire that the conditions of the concession contract 
shall not be violated by any decrees or provisions 
of the Soviet Government in a one-sided manner. 
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Books Reviewed 

By A. C. Freebun 



The Slauchteb op the Je^ts in the Ukraine. By Elias 

Hei/eu. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
Russia in the Shadows. By H. G. Wells. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. 
Red Europe. By Frank Anstey, MJP. Melbourne: Fraaer 

and Jenkinson. 

During the year 1919 Ukraine was devastated by a ter- 
rible wave of pogroms. One hundred and twenty thousand 
men, women, and children were massacred; and the whole 
Jewish population of southern Russia was brought literally 
to the verge of destruction. Scarcely any city or village 
escaped at least one outburst of looting and murder; and 
some communities were practically wiped out of existence. 

Dr. Heifetz has collected a large amount of material about 
this pogrom epidemic, including the depositions of many 
eyewitnesses. But he is not content merely to repeat, 
with slight variations, the familiar revolting story of pil- 
lage, torture, rape, and murder. The appendix of his book 
contains an abundance of details about individual mas- 
sacres. But, in the body of his work, he undertakes an 
objective and scientific study of the factors which entered 
into this appalling demonstration of mass savagery. 

Ukrainian social and political conditions in 1919 were 
peculiarly favorable to an outburst of anti-Jewish excesses 
on a large scale. The younger peasants had come home 
from the war armed to the teeth with rifles, bombs, and 
machine-guns. Aside from religious and race bigotry, 
which was often artificially stimidated by the village "in- 
tellectuals", teachers, priests, etc., they were eager for 
an excuse to loot the cities and towns, to seize the cloth- 
ing and manufactured articles of which they were in need. 
So they^ organiied themselves in bandit gangs, under the 
leadership of guerriUa chieftains like Makhno and Gri- 
goriev, and set out to rob and murder the Jews. The 
Soviet Government, which alone possessed the moral cour- 
age and humanity to repress rigorously any manifestations 
of anti-Semitism on the part of its troops, was compelled 
to withdraw a large part of ita forces from the Ukraine 
In order to meet the more pressing menace of Kolchak. 
As a result the unfortunate Jews were handed over to the 
tender mercies of Petlura and his Ukrainian nationalists, 
of Denikin and his Volunteer Army led by Black Hundred 
officers, and of the numerous outlaw bands. 

There has been a great effort, on the part of repre- 
sentatives of the various counter-revolutionary elements in 
Western Europe, to shift the responsibility for pogroms to 
their opponents. So that venerable revolutionary hero, 
Nicholas Chaikovsky, who gave up his post as advance 
agent and hangman of British imperialism in North Russia 
for the even more congenial task of acting as apologist 
for the Tsarist leaders, Denikin and Kolchak, in Paris, 
solemnly assured the correspondent of a Warsaw Jewish 
paper that Denikin's Cossacks "only" robbed, but did not 
murder, and that Denikin was eager to repress every de- 
monstration of anti-Semitism. This lying statement was 
made at a time when Denikin was "purging" his army 
of all Jewish officers, when Shulgin, a notorious Black 
Hundred leader and monarchist, was given free scope 
for his anti-Semitic agitation in the official newspaper of 
the Denikin regime, Velikaya Rossia, when every town 
taken by the Volunteer Army was made the scene of a sys- 
tematic, organized, and prolonged pogrom. The butchery 
at Fastov, so vividly described in a recent issue of The 
Natwn, is only typical of the innumerable atrocities com- 
mitted by the Volunteer Army in the Ukraine, with the 
open encouragement and approval of many high officials 
in the Denikin government. 

E<iually hypocritical and untruthful is the plea of Pet- 
lura's apologist* that all the pogroms were committed by 
Denikin's troops or by lawless gangs. It is true that in 
August, 1919, after Denikin had monopolized the political 
advantages of anti-Semitism, Petlura put forth an order 
denouncing pogrom*. But thi* order, issued for the pur- 
pose of influencing public opinion in We*tem Europe, is 



altogether discredited by the numerous massacres per- 
petrated by Petlura's soldiery, — massacres which Dr. Heifetz 
substantiates with ample documentary evidence. Petlura 
was even present at one pogrom, in Zhitomir, late in Maroh. 
And a certain Colonel Petrov, a notorious organizer of 
pogroms, was given the post of Minister of War in the 
PeUura government. 

Very different was the attitude of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Government, which consistently, intelligently, and success- 
fully combated anti-Semitism in the districts under its 
controL A propaganda of education was carried on; anti- 
Jewish excesses were summarily punished; Jewish recruits 
were scattered among the various regiments of the Red 
Army, in order to destroy, by personal contact, the ignor- 
ant prejudice of the more backward peasant soldiers. Dr. 
Heifetz describes the very different behavior of the same 
troops, when they were fighting on the side of the Soviet 
Government, and when they deserted to the camp of the 
counter-revolutionists : 

"The great majority of the freebooting troops finally 
fell away from the Soviet power and went over to the side 
of their enemies amid the enactment of horrible blood baths 
(Grigoriev and his people). It must be openly and hon- 
estly admitted that the effect of the Soviet Government 
upon the troops must have been extraordinarily great, for as 
long as they were actually subject to the Soviet Govern- 
ment at Kiev, they were scarcely guilty of any excesses. We 
see here at any rate that two opposite political systems (the 
Kiev Soviet Government fighting against pogroms and the 
opposite party making use of them) working on the same 
basis, namely the anti-Jewish feeling throughout the 
Ukraine and on the same human material, led to entirely 
opposite results." 

Three main conclusions may be drawn from Dr. Heifetz's 
thoroughgoing analysis of the situation in Ukraine during 
1919. 

First: the utter moral bankruptcy of the various coun- 
ter-revolutionary elements. The "Socialist" Petlura, and 
the various independent Ukrainian leaders, who professed 
to be ardent revolutionaries, were just as guilty in this 
horrible slaughter of the defenseless Jewish population as 
the Tsarist General Denikin, who was clearly inspired by 
the ideals of the Black Hundreds. 

Second: Anti-Semitism is not an ineradicable expres- 
sion of racial and religious antipathy. It is rather the 
product of a faulty economic system combined with mali- 
cious and deceitfid propaganda designed to convince the 
masses that the Jews, as a race, are responsible for their 
exploitation. It can be altogether eliminated under the 
Soviet system of government, which at once removes the 
causes of economic exploitation and emphasizes, in its 
educational work, the brotherhood and solidarity of the 
workers of all countries and races. 

Third: the Soviet Government alone saved the Jews of 
southern Russia from utter destruction. 

Having just disposed of the history of the world in two 
volumes, Mr. Wells doubtless felt that fifteen days was a 
sufficient amount of time to devote to such an insignificant 
fragment of the cosmic story as the Russian Revolution. 
However, his book, while interesting and entertaining, 
proves quite conclusively that it is quite impossible, even 
for the most well-meaning and gifted observer, to gain an 
adequate conception of a mighty social upbeaval in a 
foreign country by means of a hurried trip of inspection 
through two large cities, and a few interviews with lead- 
ing personalities. This is especially true when the ob- 
server is obviously, and almost boastfully ignorant of th« 
economic philosophy upon which the revolution is based. 
Baiting Marx's beard and dogmatically insisting that 
Marxism has no creative or constructive ideas. Wells is 
somewhat inconsistently brought to the conclusion that 
the Bolsheviki, the one group of consistent Marxians in 
Russia, are the only possible agency of Russia's recon- 
struction. His lack of firm grasp of the situation is also 
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I0*aaled by the fact tlutt, after declaring that the Soviet 
Government is "as secnrely establiahed as any goTemment 
in Emope," he subsequently alludes to "the by no means 
fiimly established goveniment in Moscow." His conclu- 
sions, however, are generally sound. He sees the Russian 
economic collapse in proper perspective, as a result of the 
sins of Tsarism, Capitalism and the War. He points out 
that the Bolsheviki are not wreckers, bat builders, who 
are heroically undertaking a very difficult work of sidvage 
and reconstruction in the face of foreign war, blockade, 
and subsidized counter-revolution. He recommends as the 
only practicable solution of the Russian problem peace 
and trade, — the very things which Soviet Russia has long 
and vainly attempted to secure. The book reprints Mr. 
Well's articles in The Neio York Times, with an additional 
chapter describing a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, and 
a number of Russian illustrations. 

Mr. Anstey is an Australian M.P., of apparently radical 
political tendencies. Along with a certain amount of ir- 
relevant material his work presents a review of the chief 
incidents in Russian history from the March Revolution 
to the defeat of Denikin and Kolchak m the fall of 1919. 
The author has evidently made a careful study of the 
European and American press; and many of his quotations 
possess genuine historical interest and value. The book 
contains much evidence about the various plots launched 
by Allied agents against Soviet Russia in 1918. 



copies of this, or similar, resolution to the State Depart- 
ment and to Senators and Representatives, and that copies 
be immediately sent by all aCBliated organizations to the 
Secretary of the A. F. of L. and to the National Executive 
Officers of aU unions, urging them to secure its endorse- 
ment at the coming conference of National and Executive 
Officials, in Washington, on February 23, 1921. 



For Trade with Soviet Russia 

San Francisco, Cal., February 8, 1921. 
The following resolution was adopted by the 
American Labor Alliance for Trade with Russia, 
and the secretary of that body was asked to com- 
municate with all affiliated imions, recommending 
them at once to request their respective intemation^ 
officers to attend the A. F. of L. Conference to be 
held February 23, at Washington, and insist on 
opening trade relations with Russia. 

WHEREAS, The economic blockade imposed against 
Soviet Russia by the late administration is hindering the 
Russian people from organization of their industrial life, 
and from remedying the intolerable condition created by 
more than six years of continued war; and has even led to 
prohibiting the various relief agencies from sending medical 
soppUes for the sick and food for starving women and 
children. And further, — this inhuman policy has prevented 
the consummation of peace between the natons, a condition 
which all true Americans sincerely desire; and is also 
preventing reciprocal trade relations between the people 
of the United States and the people of Russia, thereby dis- 
turbing the economic welfare of the workers of both 
countries, and 

WHEREAS, The rapidly growing unemployment in our 
country would be materially relieved, and lagging industry 
revived if Americans were permitted to supply Russia with 
clothing, tools, machinery, locomotives and numerous other 
commodities which Russia is ready to purohase, and 

WHEREAS, Public opinion in the United States, against 
the infamous blockade had compelled the Department of 
State to announce on July 7, 1920, a nominal lifting of the 
blockade, without however permitting the execution of 
commercial transactions between this country and Soviet 
Russia, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we demand that the Government of 
the United States take immediate steps to remove the ob- 
stacles to trade and commerce with Soviet Russia, to es- 
tablish communication by post, cable and wireless, to re- 
store the right to travel between the United States and 
Russia, and to permit the transfer of funds from Russia 
to be used in the purchase of American goods, to allow 
•othorized representatives of the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment to act in its behalf regarding all commercial tran- 
sactions, and otherwise establish complete and unrestricted 
trade relations with Soviet Russia, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all affiliated organizations forward 



Russia's Foreign Trade 

Report For the Delegates to the Eighth Congress 

On December 26 Comrade Lezhava, Assistant 
People's Commissary of Foreign Trade made a re- 
port to the delegates to the Eighth Soviet Congress, 
on the subject of "Our Foreign Trade." 

Comrade Lezhava in his speech that lasted two 
and a half hours emphasized the successes that we 
obtained on our new and tmtil now imnoticed for- 
eign trade front; he gave an exhaustive description 
about the imports and exports in the pre-war and 
present period and drafted the perspectives of the 
future. 

The imperialist war and the civil war that was 
imposed upon us shortly afterwards have definitely 
disarranged our foreign trade. It was necessary to 
conduct an energetic struggle in order to break 
somehow the ring of the blockade that was strang- 
ling us on all sides. 

For this purpose it was necessary to use all 
means. And the first of these means to which we 
had to resort at the end of 1919 was contraband 
trade. It was necessary for us, at any price, to 
get medicaments and some chemical products from 
abroad, as our supplies had definitely given out. 

Soon afterwarcb we made peace with Esthonia 
which enabled us to start a more r^ular exchange 
of commodities. 

Our need of foreign commodities at that time 
far from diminishing, had rather increased. At 
that time we did not have as yet any definite plan. 
It was necessary to elaborate a single importing 
plan that was so important in our nationalized 
economy. First of all there were entered in this 
importing plan those articles that were necessary 
for the reestablishment of transport and main in- 
dustries. Now we have already an elaborated im- 
porting plan which has been built upon our internal 
production plan. 

One of the shortcomings of our foreign trade is 
the fact that for the time being we are compelled 
to buy goods against gold, due to the restrictions 
on the immediate sale of our gold in those coim- 
tries in which we are placing our orders. 

Another way of paying for imported goods would 
be the delivery of our raw materials. We have to 
start immediately to obtain these raw materials — 
was the concluding argument of Comrade Lezhava, 
in order to facilitate die importation from abroad 
which is so necessary for the economic rebirth of 
our cotmtry. 

FINNS DEMAND TRADE WITH RUSSIA 
Helsincfors, January 27. — In Viborg (Finland) 
a congress of farmers has just taken place. The 
farmers demand complete free trade with Soviet 
Russia, without any state control. 
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Wireless and Other News 



RUSSIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
Krasnaya Gazeta reports: In the solemn annual 
session of the Russian Academy of Sciences, the 
Academician, S. Oldenburg, reported that the manu- 
script collection of the Academy had received im- 
portant new accessions. Among other precious 
items the famous Pskov manuscript was included, 
as well as the other correspondence between Tsar 
Peter the Great and his son Alexei, and letters from 
the poet Lomonossov. The Asiatic manuscripts 
also had been considerably increased, for more 
than 4,000 such manuscripts have recently passed 
into the hands of the Academy. Many learned 
works, particularly of historical and physico-mathe- 
matical nature have been prepared for printing. 
The scholars are assigned to foreign countries for 
purposes of study. Lunacharsky had formed a 
special commission whose job is to afford every 
possible facility to scholars. 

THE BOOK INDUSTRY 
Rica, January, 1921. — In spite of the extremely 
difficult economic situation of Soviet Russia, due 
to the long war, and the great lack of linotype ma- 
chines, and accessories, the Soviet Government has 
nevertheless succeeded in attaining great results in 
the printing of books. There are now five great 
publishing establishments: (1) The National Pub- 
lishing House (Editions de I'Etat), (2) The Third 
International Publishing House, (3) The Scientific- 
Technical Publishing House, (4) Publications of 
the People's Commissar for Transportation, (5) 
Publications of the Revolutionary War Councils 
of the Soviet Republic. 

INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION 
January 26. — ^The Supreme Council of National 
Economy has established a new industry in Soviet 
Russia, the manufacture of optical, surgical, and 
medical instruments. Ten factories in Petrograd 
are engaged in producing these articles. 
STEAM FLOUR MILLS 
January 26. Pravda describes the immense ao 
complishments of the Petrograd steam mills. Pro 
duction in the steam -mills has attained the maxi 
mum of the pre-war period, 44,000 poods* per day 
Steam mill Number 2 announces that it is run 
ning 50 per cent beyond its normal production 
This factory in addition to its own repair shop also 
has a theater, a moving picture house, a club, an 
artists home, in which pictures from the history 
of the milling industry adorn the walls. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF TRANSPORTATION 
Mosco^f, January 26. — ^The Supreme Council of 
National Economy has sent a decree signed by 
Lenin to the railroad workers of the eastern lines 
calling upon them to exert all their forces in order 
to carry consignments of food stuffs quickly to the 
consuming centers. The average distance covered 
by these trains for each twenty-four hour period is 
not less than 200 verste (132 miles). 

• : pood=36 lb». 



TRAINING TEACHERS 
Pravda reports: On December 1 there were in 
Soviet Russia 57 higher pedagogical institutions, 
171 with a three year course and 89 with a one 
year course. The number of persons attending 
these schools is about 30,000. In January, 1920, 
about 5,000 persons went into teaching; this year it 
is expected the number of new teachers will be 
10,000. In addition 300 short term courses are be- 
ing established for teachers already engaged in 
their work. 

GLAZUNOV IN ESTHONIA 
Reval, January 26. — ^The famous composer and 
director of the Petrograd Conservatory, Glazunov, 
has arrived at Reval to give a series of concerts 
consisting chiefly of his own compositions. 

COURSES IN REPAIRING IMPLEMENTS 
Ekonomicheskaya Zkixn reports: The agricul- 
tural office of the province of Viatka has organized 
courses of instruction for the soldiers of the Red 
Army in repairing agricultural implements. In 
these courses, which last four months, the follow- 
ing subjects will be taught: the technology of me- 
tals and of wood, mathematics, geometry, drawing. 
Practical instruction is to include: forge work, 
locksmithing, cabinet making, as well as their ap- 
plication in repairing agricultural implements. The 
courses were established for 120 soldiers who were 
assigned from the army divisions. 

Already in May it transpired that the activity of 
the courses had to be considerably extended. A 
second group was organized of 170 soldiers and 
the length of the course in this case may be six 
months, in order to include new subjects of instruc- 
tion, as follows: the assembling and taking apart 
of agricultural machines, civics, bookkeeping and 
commercial arithmetic, the Russian language. The 
directors of the courses already had soldiers serv- 
ing as their assistants who had learned some of these 
trades previously and who were now specializing 
in the repair of agricultural implements while aid- 
ing in the course. In the period of three and one- 
half months there were produced in these school 
shops: 6,000 rakes, more than 3,000 hoes, a great 
number of blacksmith and locksmith tools, locks, 
harnesses, etc. In addition agricultural machines 
were repaired, which involved even the casting of 
certain parts in the school shops. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 
There are at present in Russia 272 agricultural 
schools, of which 77 were opened in 1918-1920. 
Of these 272 schools, 16 are imiversities, 18 agri- 
cultural faculties, 10 higher technical sdiools, 25 
technical schools of the "instructor" type, 28 lower 
agricultural schools, 8 technical schools for work- 
ers, 44 nursery schools, and 16 dairy schools, 13 
common agricultural schools. In addition there 
are 26 schools for forestry, 16 forestry courses, 
16 surveyors' schools, and 22 surveyors' courses. 
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BRIQUETTE FUEL 
The mining industry of Petrograd has made a 
new conquest in the economic field by succeeding 
in the organization of a factory for briquettes, the 
first factory of this kind in Russia. It is designed 
to produce six thousand poods of briquettes (one 
pood equals 36 pounds) per day, and will begin 
operating in March. Briquettes are shaped masses 
of compressed coal dust used for fuel as a sub- 
stitute for coal. 

SWEDISH TRADE WITH RUSSIA 
Soviet Russu two weeks ago reported that the 
steamer Kalivepoeg had left Stockholm January 15 
for Reval with a cargo ultimately destined for Rus- 
sia. A Rosta report received from Stockholm, 
dated January 27, reports the departure of the same 
steamer on diat day for Reval, with a cargo con- 
signed to Petrograd, amounting to 110 tons of vari- 
ous metal articles, including dumb craft, hoisting 
tackle, jacks, motors, scythes, saws, and drills, 
valued at about 800,000 Swedish crowns. 
PIANO MANUFACTURE 
Almost all the factories of Russia are gradually 
resuming or even extending their operations. Eko- 
nomicheskaya Zhizn reports that a national piano 
factory is to take up its work again after a long 
interruption. The factory will at first be engaged 
chiefly in filling the orders of the Commissariat for 
Education. 

DEPOSIT OF SCHIST 
Geological explorations in the district of Kem, 
Archangel, have revealed the existence of great de- 
posits of mica-schist. It is planned to erect colonies 
for workers in the vicinities of these deposits, who 
will be supplied with the necessary provisions for 
the winter, as well as with all tools and materials 
necessary for work. 

THE RICHES OF SEMIRYECHYE 
The staff of the Soviet Museum of Beysk last 
sununer conducted geological investigations in the 
province of Semiryechye. There have been dis- 
covered rich beds of zinc ore. In the valley of 
Kartal, in one of the tributary streams of the Kar- 
tal river, zinc ore was found; the layer is eight 
meters deep. The ore reserve may be estimated in 
millions of poods." 

In the district of Pshevalsk, on the southern shore 
of the lake Isil-Kula there are ten layers of coal, 
every one of which is approximately one-quarter 
of a sazhen** deep. Coal has been also found on 
the southwestern slope of Terbagatay near the set- 
tlement of Uruzharsk and also on the outpost of 
Argonotyr. In the district of Djarkent in the Kisil 
Kurul mountains there are immense beds of mi- 
caceous iron ore. The available reserve of ore is 
estimated at 30 millions of poods. In the district 
of Ser-Kul there are layers of carbonic soda. There 
have been found many layers of copper, lead, and 
silver ore. Moreover there are layers of gypsum 
and balkashite from which it is possible to distill 
kerosene. 

* 1 pood=:36 Engliih lb*. 
** 1 sazhen=7 Engliib feet. 



THE WELFARE OF THE WORKERS 
Moscow, January 26. — The Council of People's 
Commissars has provided that state aid for work- 
ers, in the case of temporary loss of ability to work 
is to be extended also to the members of their 
families. Thus a woman who is caring for her 
child has a claim to state aid until the child has 
reached the age of two years; in addition a mother 
receives, on the birth of her child, a sum of money 
equal to one month's pay. Mothers giving the 
breast to their children receive additional assistance. 

THE STRUGGLE WITH TYPHUS 
Moscow, January 26. — In order to take up ener- 
getically the struggle with typhus, orders have just 
been issued to the effect that dwelling places 
must above all be put in good condition and the 
living together of many persons must be stopped. 
In order to assure absolutely healthy dwellings 
to the Red soldiers, the engineering troops have 
been commissioned to subject all barracks to a 
thorough overhauling and to undertake the neces- 
sary reconstructions. 

MAILS BETWEEN FINLAND AND RUSSIA 
Moscow, January 25. — ^According to a report 
from Helsingfors the Director of the Finnish Post 
Office has declared that Finland is ready at any 
moment to resume postal communications with 
Soviet Russia. 

NOTE OF PROTEST 
Rica, January 28.— Yoffe, Chairman of the Rus- 
sian Peace Delegation, forwarded to the Chairman 
of the Polish Peace Delegation, Dombski, a note 
of protest against the sentences passed by the Pol- 
ish Military Court in the case of nine Red Army 
volunteers of German citizenship, who were sen- 
tenced to death and executed. The names of those 
shot are: Herman Wibusch, Richard Kretschmar, 
Albert Schulz, Konrad Meitschke, Julius Edwertz, 
Albert Ruppertus, Karl Redner, Robert Romeike, 
Marcus Roffing. The sentence was imposed on the 
basis of allied maltreatment of Polish prisoners 
of war. Yoffe points to the provisions of the in- 
ternational law on prisoners of war, of the Hague 
Convention, under which German citizens, as in 
this case, must also be considered as prisoners of 
war, and may not be treated otherwise than as 
Russian prisoners of war. Yoffe refers to an ear- 
lier note, concemuig Balakhovich's troops, in which 
these troops are threatened with severer treatment, 
as they are to be considered as bandits and not as 
members of the Polish army. Furthermore, the 
Russian Government has always applied the pro- 
visions of the international law on prisoners of 
war to members of the Polish Army, even when 
these soldiers were of other, for instance French, 
citizenship. Yoffe categorically protests against 
sentences of this kind and demands the strictest ob- 
servance of international law even with regard to 
volunteers of other citizenship and other nation- 
ality than Russian. 
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POLISH-LITHUANIAN NEGOTIATIONS 
BROKEN OFF 

Vienna, January 11, — It is reported from Kovno 
that the Polish-Lithuanian negotiations have been 
broken o£F, as no agreement was reached on the 
points in dispute. The Lithuanian delegates re- 
turned to Kovno. 

The Lithuanian delegates had proposed to es- 
tablish a plebiscite in the disputed regions, while 
the Poles wanted such plebiscites only in r^ions 
already occupied by General Zeligowski. No agree- 
ment could be reached concerning Vilna, either, 
since Lithuania wished to retain this city, while the 
Poles desired to have a plebiscite held diere. 

BURTSEV'S DISMAY 

The counter-revolutionary La Cpuse Commune, 
published by Burtsev in Paris, is greatly depressed 
by Premier Briand's declaration against interven- 
tion in Russia. 

"We have oftentimes heard former French ad- 
ministrations declare that there is no peace and 
there will be no peace so long as the world is 
threatened by the menace of Bolshevism," says 
the paper editorially. . . "The new French Cabinet 
puts the question differently . . . Briand's minis- 
try declares that it, too, does not recognize the 
Soviet Government, with the qualification, however, 
that 'Bolshevism is an affair of the Russians, inso- 
far as it does not cross its own boundaries, and, 
therefore, there is no occasion for us to interfere 
in their internal affairs.' " 



TWO NEW SOVIET REPUBLICS 
Moscow, January 26. — ^The Republics of Da- 
ghestan and Gorsk have been declared autonomous 
Soviet Republics. Daghestan embraces the former 
Daghestan region, while the Republic of Gorsk 
includes the regions of Chechensk, Grozhni, Ve- 
densk, and Kislak, the latter on the right bank of 
the Terek, as well as Ossetia and the Vladikavkas 
region. 

DISCUSSION BETWEEN LENIN AND TROTSKY 

The newspapers of Western Europe have made 
a great fuss about the discussion now in progress 
between Lenin and Trotsky on the subject of the 
trade unions and has stated that a serious quarrel 
has arisen between them. On this subject the Stock- 
holm office of Rosta has asked for first hand data 
and has received the following telegram: 

Riga, January 29. — Pravda has been printing, 
on the occasion of the impending Congress of tho 
Communist Party, detailed discussions on the trade 
union problems. Chicherin telegraphs to this pa- 
per today: 

"The difference of opinion between Lenin and 
Trotsky is not to the effect that Lenin wishes to 
recognize the trade unions and Trotsky does not 
wish to recognize them, but in the fact that Trotsky 
wishes to transform them into an organ of the state, 
while Lenin would like to see them kept independ- 
ent of the state apparatus." 

The discussion concerning the trade union ques- 
tion is now closed at Moscow. The theses of \Jeaxa 
and Zinoviev were passed with an overwhelming 
majority. 



How Soviet Russia Regulates Marriage 

What prerequisites are necessary, how divorces may be obtained, the rights 
and duties of husbands and wives, the rights of children and many kindred sub- 
jects are discussed in 

The Carriage La'ws of Soviet Russia 

an 85 page booklet giving the complete text of the first code of laws of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic dealing with Civil Status, Domestic 
Relations, etc. Price 25 cents, postpaid. Send orders and remittances to 
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Problems before the Eighth Congress 

By N. Lenin 

[The following speech was made by Lenin after the speech of the chairman, Kalinin, at the 
Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets which opened in Moscow on December 22. It is a report on 
the international and internal situation of the Soviet Republic.] 



'T'HE policy of the Entente, which is directed to- 
■*■ wards military intervention and the military 
suppression of the Soviet Government is continually 
suffering defeat. We are continually drawing into 
our policy of peace an ever-growing number of 
states that are imdoubtedly hostile to the Soviet 
Government. The number of states that are sign- 
ing peace treaties with us is growing, and it can 
be said with full confidence that the final peace 
treaty with Poland will be signed in the immediate 
future. Thus, another grave blow will be dealt 
to the alliance of capitalist coimtries, which has 
been striving to overdirow us by military means. 

WrangeVs Defeat 
Our temporary setbacks in the war against Pol- 
and were due to the fact that we were compelled to 
fight Wrangel, who was officially recognized by one 
of the imperialist powers, and who received in- 
credible military supplies and all other kinds of 
material means. We had to crush Wrangel at all 
costs, and you know what unprecedented heroism 
our Red Army displayed in overcoming these ob- 
stacles, storming fortifications recognized by mili- 
tary experts to be invulnerable. The complete, de- 
cisive, rapid, and splendid victory that we gained 
against Wrangel forms one of the brightest pages 
in the history of our Red Army. The war forced 
upon us by the Russian White Guards is liquidated. 

On the Alert 

We can now set to work on economic construction 

with much more assurance, but we should be on 

the alert; under no circumstances can we consider 

ourselves insured against war. The capitalist pow- 



ers and the remnants of Wrangel's forces are not 
yet exterminated. Other White Guard Russian or- 
ganizations are endeavoring to organize military 
forces, to throw themselves upon Soviet Russia at 
any convenient moment. We must therefore pre- 
serve our military preparedness at all costs. Nay, 
we should improve the fighting quality of the Red 
Army. This, of course, does not hinder the freeing 
of a certain part of the army and its rapid demo- 
bilization. We think that the vast experience that 
has been acquired by the Red Army and its leaders 
during the period of the war will help us to im- 
prove its quality. And in diminishing our army, 
we will preserve a fundamental nucleus that will 
not be an excessive burden to the Republic, and 
yet will at the same time make it possible to mobi- 
lize and fit out large military forces, more easily 
than has been the case hitherto. 

Out Relations With the Neighboring States 

All the neighboring states have already learned 
the lesson of the past. After three years, they have 
all been forced to see that when we manifest the 
most conciliatory and peaceful spirit, we are at the 
same time ever ready in the military sense, and 
that every attempt to involve us in war will turn 
against our enemies and they will get worse terms 
than those they might have obtained without war. 
This is not a mere threat, but has been proved by 
facts. Thanks to this circumstance, our relations 
with the neighboring states are constantly* im- 
proving. 

In regard to the Latvian Government, I must 
say that at one time there was the danger of a 
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break in the relations, even going as far as the 
idea of suspending diplomatic relations. At the 
last moment, however, we learned that a change 
had taken place in the policy of Latvia and that 
many misunderstandings had been removed. There 
is hope that we will be in close economic relations 
with Latvia in the near future. 

The Success of Our Policy in the East 
Our policy in the East during the last year has 
achieved great success. The instances of Bokhara 
and Azerbaijan have shown that the ideas and prin- 
ciples of the Soviet Government are accessible to 
and immediately realizable not only in industrially 
developed countries with such a social support as 
the proletariat, but also among the peasantry. The 
idea of the peasant Soviets has triumphed. 

We should likewise hail the imminent signing 
of the treaty with Persia. Similar friendly rela- 
tions are likewise assured with Afghanistan and 
still more with Turkey.' 

As regards the latter, all the plotting of the 
Entente has proved futile; union and friendly re- 
lations are assured in so far as the international 
policy of the imperialist states inevitably results 
in the rapprochement, the union, and friendship 
of all the oppressed. 

The Negotiations With England 
At the present time, negotiations are still going 
on with England. But unfortunately these negotia- 
tions are being protracted, and not by any fault of 
ours. We are ready to sign the commercial con- 
tracts immediately, and the fact that they have not 
been signed up till now is exclusively the fault of 
those in the British ruling circles who desire to 
sever the negotiations, against the will of the ma- 
jority even of the bourgeoisie, let alone of the 
workers. The longer this kind of policy is going 
to continue the more acute is the financial situation 
in England going to become; England is only ap- 
proaching nearer to a full agreement, instead of 
perhaps a half agreement. 

Concessions 

Among the number of important laws that the 
Soviet Government has passed for this period is 
the Decree on Concessions. We do not in the least 
hide the risk that the Soviet Republic runs in mak- 
fT — ing these concessions, as it is a very weak and 
backward country. Here I must quote a highly 
characteristic statement made by a non-party peas- 
ant concerning concessions at the Arzamas County 
~M»gress of Soviets: 

Comrades", he said, "we are sending you to 
the National Congress and declare that we, peas- 
ants, are prepared to starve, freeze, and su£fer for 
another three years, if we know ihat mother-Russia 
won 't be sold by concessiojig/j 

We hail this expression of sentiment — which is 
very widespread — with delight. For us it is highly 
vdemonstrative that among the non-party masses of 
bdth.workers and peasants, during these three years, 
therehas grown that political experience which al- 
lows and induces one to appreciate above all the 



emancipation from the capitalists, which induces 
one to regard with threefold vigilance and intense 
suspicion every step that may possibly carry with 
it new danger as far as the reestablishment of capi- 
talism is concerned. We, undoubtedly, mark such 
statements with great attention, but we should ex- 
plain there can be no talk about selling Russia to 
the capitalists. The concession contracts have noth- 
ing in common with the selling of Russia, but they 
do give the possibility of alleviating the position 
of our workers and peasants, and this is a thing 
that cannot be trifled with. 

The Moment of Transition 
The present political moment is characterized by 
the fact that we are living through a transition 
period, when we leave the war and go over to eco- 
nomic construction. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat has survived 
because it was able to combine coercion with con- 
viction.^ The Kolchak and Denikin experiences 
have convinced the peasantry that only the iron 
hand of proletarian leadership will save the peas- 
ants from exploitation and violence. And it is only 
thanks to the fact that we have succeeded in con- 
vincing the peasantry of this, that our policy, based 
on the firm and absolute conviction of its righte- 
ousness, has achieved such great success. Now 
we should remember that in going over to the front 
of labor, the same task is put before us under new 
circumstances and on a broader scale. In our war 
with the White Guards, our worker and peasant 
masses displayed an energy that was not and could 
not have been equalled in any other country. This 
was one of the basic reasons why we, after all, 
defeated the stronger enemy. 

At the present moment, new economic problems 
are coming to the fore, the problem of the single 
economic plan, the reorganization of the very foun- 
dations of Russian economy and of small peasant 
farming. These problems demand that absolutely 
all the members of the trade unions be drawn into 
this work. The peasant masses and the members 
of the trade unions must learn to understand that 
Russia belongs to us, that we, the workers and 
peasants, by our activity and our strict labor dis- 
cipline alone can rebuild the old economic condi- 
tions of existence into one great economic plan. 
Outside of this there is no salvation. 

We must get all, absolutely all, the members of 
the trade unions interested in production, and see 
that they understand that Soviet Russia can tri- 
umph on the economic front as well, only by in- 
creasing the productivity of labor. 

Development of Agricultural Production 
I now pass on to the bill concerning the develop- 
ment of the farming industry and support of the 
peasant farms, which the Coimcil of People's 
Commissars has submitted to the Congress for con- 
firmation. 

We have been and remain a country of small 
farmers, and with us the transition to Communism 
is infinitely harder than under any other condi- 
tions. 
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Our fundamental task here is to convince the 
peasant masses of the necessity for State levies, in 
the interests of all the toilers of Soviet Russia. All 
our forces of propaganda, all our State means and 
our education, all our Party forces, — should be 
resolutely applied to uplift our non-party peasants. 
Only after we have convinced the bulk of the peas- 
antry of the necessity for intensified farming shall 
we be able to establish our chief mainstay, agri- 
culture and farming. We are the peasants' debtor, 
we recognize that; we have taken his crops in ex- 
change for paper-money, but we will return this 
debt as soon as we establish our industry. And to 
establish it we must have the surplus of the farm- 
ing industry. 

Electrification 

Allow me a few words on the last question, the 
question of electrification, which has been put on 
the agenda of the Congress. This report on this 
most cardinal question, upon which the develop- 
ment of future proletarian Russia depends, should 
serve as the prologue to a whole series of similar 
special reports, which from now on should be put 
on the agenda of all our congresses, both in the 
center and in the provinces. I think that we here 
today are the witnesses of a very great change: the 
rostrum of our national congresses will be occu- 
pied not only by politicians and administrators, but 
also by engineers and agriculturalists. This is the 
beginning of that happy epoch when people will 
speak less and less about politics, and the whole 
attention of our congresses and conferences will be 
fixed on economic construction, and the enrichment 
of Soviet Russia with new creative realities. This 
change should encompass our Soviets and or- 
ganizations from top to bottom. 



From the reporU of the State Commission on 
Electrification you can see what tremendous work 
has been accomplished in this sphere. A number 
of the best specialists of the Supreme Council of 
Public Exjonomy, over one hundred men, have en- 
tirely devoted themselves to this task, and as a result 
we see a printed volume of their investigations. In 
my opinion, this book should become the second 
program of the Party, for we can't start on actual 
construction unless we have electrification. The 
reestablishment of our farming industry, the rees- 
tablishment of transport and other important 
branches of industry, is possible only through the 
steady carrying out of the program of electrifica- 
tion, of which I have spoken. ^^_^ 

Communism is the Soviet Government plus the 7 
electrification of the whole country. Our victory— ' 
will be final only after we have electrified the whole 
country, when our industry, agriculture, and trans- 
port will be organized on the technical basis of big 
industry. 

I have been to the Volokalamsky country in a 
village during the opening of an electric station. 
One of the local peasants who spoke at this celebra- 
tion, said: 

"We peasants have been living in the dark, and 
now we have been given unnatural light, light that 
will illuminate our peasant life." 

Of course, it isn't the light that is unnatural, but 
it is unnatural that the peasants have lived for 
centuries in darkness and oppression. We must 
make it our task that every factory and every elec- 
tric station shall become a hearth of enlightenment. 
And when Russia is enveloped in a dense network 
of electric stations and powerful technical plants, 
— then our Communist economy will become an ex- 
ample for the future Socialist Europe and Asia. 



Krzyzanowski's Speech 



[Comrade Krzyzanowski, the first engineer to report at the Soviet Congress, was born in 1872; 
in 1894 he was graduated from the Technological Institute, and became organizer in the rural handi- 
crafts Nizhni Novgorod. Then he went to work at the Alexandrov Works in Petrograd, but 
Union organizations which attracted the attention Ermolov, Minister for Agriculture, who de- 
organization of crafts which attracted the attentionof Ermclov, Minister for Agriculture, who de- 
manded that the author be found. Imagine the surprise and wrath of the Tsarist henchman when he 
learned that the address of the talented engineer was His Imperial Majesty's prison! Krzyzanowski 
was then sent to Siberia, where he lived in exile for three years. After his exile he got to Samara, 
where he worked both on the railway and at the center of the old Russian organization "Iskra". He 
was elected member of the Central Committee at the Second Congress of the Party. He served on the 
railroad and in the 1905 Revolution tvas chairman of the Strike Committee on the north-western 
line. After the suppression of the revolution he went to Petrograd, chose electrical engineering as his 
profession, and soon won for himself a reputation as one of the best electrical engineers. In 1912 
he became the organizer of the Electrical Transmission Enterprise. He is the author of the Russian 
version of the well-known war song of the working-class "Warszawianka".] 



Vl^E ARE coming to grips with the fundamental 
problems of our economic life at a most dif- 
ficult time. Events have proved that Russia can- 
not be thrown out of the circle of world eco- 
nomy. The problem before us is to elaborate such 
a plan of industry as to enable us, in a 
inoij joqe] aip no Xjo^oia b uieS oi 'auiii poqs Xjsa 



similar to that gained by us on the military front; 
— and we have settled in a most determined man- 
ner upon the electrification of Russia. Electricity 
is that new force born in the old capitalist order, 
which places in the hands of man a mastery over 
the forces of nature which cannot be bound in the 
limits of private property. Where it is a question 
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of forcing tremendous rivers into bounds of stone, 
and building powerful electric stations to serve and 
influence the life of huge territories; and where 
there is a question of uniting various territories 
into one economic unit, it is clear that not only 
private property in lan«l, but also private property 
as an institution blocks the way and must be 
removed if we are to approach ^e resources of 
nature in accordance with Uie demands of technique 
and science. 

In order to fortify the conquests of the Revolu- 
tion it is necessary to strengthen our economic front 
and maintain a severe struggle with the capitalist 
economy of the West. Here, in spite of our energy, 
we may be defeated if we overestimate the elements 
of so-called human power at our disposal. 

The regeneration of the economic life of the 
country in connection with the liquidation of the 
crisis in our food supply, transport, fuel, and labor, 
may be brought about in three diflferent ways. One 
and the most simple is the intensification of labor. 
The second is the mechanization of labor, and the 
third is the better organization and coordination 
of labor on a rational basis. By establishing a 
comparatively small number of electric stations in 
the whole country, connected with one another, and 
forming one single network, we could unite the 
economy of the country into one single whole. The 
mere existence of such an electrical system would 
have as its effect a coordinated rational economy 
embracing the whole country. Besides this there is 
the possibility of utilizing as sources of energy, the 
refuse of industry such as coal dust and slack, 
shavings of wood, etc., which under present condi- 
tions are mere waste. 

Electrification must therefore become the foun- 
dation on which the plan of our public economy 
must be based. 

Fuel Difficulties 

The removal of the fuel crisis will be decisive 
for the destinies of our industries. The Donets 
Basin is at the forefront of our fuel problem. Ac- 
cording to our specialists the Donets Basin might 
yield, if we pull ourselves together, up to three 
thousand million poods* of coal. The regeneration 
of the Donets coal industry would require a few 
years, and then about forty per cent of the fuel 
required by our industries would be covered by 
the Donets coal. There are, however, two aspects 
which make the utilization of the Donets coal dif- 
ficult. Tbe first is the nature of the former methods 
of coal-mining in the Donets Basin which paid at- 
tention mainly to the best coking coal, that is coal 
which is urgently needed for purposes of metal- 
lurgy, whereas the anthracite region representing a 
tremendous wealth has hardly been touched. To 
destroy the best source of coal is irrational. As 
to the development of anthracite mining it will be 
necessary, not to reestablish a former industry, but 
to create a new one. Even if we should at the be- 
ginning continue to work the Donets Basin on the 
old lines, we shall come up against another diffi- 
culty of transport. To carry coal such long dis- 

• 1 pood=36 lbs. 



tances as to the Moscow and Petrograd centers of 
industry, is a matter of great difficuty. It is there- 
fore necessary that the industrial centers should 
utilize the local sources of fuel. Our reserves of 
peat are tremendous. The deposits of peat increase 
every year to an extent representing five billion 
poods per annum. This is exclusive of our peat 
marshes in the North. Peat cannot be carried 
long distances. It is therefore more us^ul to 
utilize it on the spot. Local electric stations could 
be built where the peat would be turned into elec- 
tric energy and transmitted along a radius of two 
hundred versts,* and with improved methods, even 
four hundred versts, wherever it may be required. 
The Grain Problem 

Apart from peat, wood waste etc., could be 
utilized and turned into electrical energy. The 
fears that the utilization of wood fuel may be 
harmful for our forest economy are groundless. 
Our forest reserves are colossal. We don't even 
utilize a portion of our annual growth of timber. 

Our other difficult front is that of the food supply 
which equally requires exceptional measures. 
Russia produces about four billion poods of 
com, the greater part of which is grown on our 
periphery, such as Ukraine, Northern Caucasus, 
Middle Volga, and Siberia. This disposition re- 
sembles the disposition of our fuel. Very little 
corn is produced in our industrial center and food 
has to be brought up across long distances, which 
greatly taxes our transport. The non-production 
of cereals in Central and North Russia is due to 
causes which may be overcome. Our reserves of 
arable land are enormous. Out of two billion 
dessiatins** of land we have up to now utilized not 
more than one hundred and three million, this 
is because of the limitations of peasant labor which 
could not physically handle sudi tremendous areas. 
The total area of arable land can be divided into 
two regions suffering from opposite shortcomings. 
The whole North is situated in a climatical sphere 
where the soil suffers from excess of humidity, 
while the North-East suffers from drought. The 
mechanical cultivation of the soil may be carried 
out in such a way as to preserve the moisture which 
enters the soil. The treatment of the land with 
tractors and electrical ploughs becomes an urgent 
matter. 

The disposition of our main sources of supply of 
fuel and food creates a situation where the crisis 
in the transport involves a fuel and food crisis. 

It is evident that, for the present, we shall be 
obliged to fall back, in the center and in the north, 
chiefly upon Donets coal and southern and 
southeastern grain. We are therefore faced with 
the problem of improving our transport and bring- 
ing it into a state of eSkiency, so that it may be 
able to cope with the difficult tasks before it. 

The waterways of Russia may be divided into 
two parts. In the east there is the Volga and in 
the west the Dnieper. Our network of railways, 
although considerable, is nevertheless weak, and 



• 1 »er»t=:.66 mile*. 
•• 1 deniatin=2.7 acres. 
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we are faced with the enormous problem of extend- 
ing this network still further and also of improv- 
ing the carrying capacity of the railways. The 
radical solution of the problem as practiced abroad 
is the construction of special trunk lines for pur- 
poses of freight only. In view of our present con- 
ditions such a course is impracticable and the most 
economical method would be to adapt some of our 
railways for such trunk lines by means of electri- 
fication. Such a course, which would not involve 
any large work of reconstruction of the existing 
lines, would raise the carrying capacity of the rail- 
ways to one and a half or two billion poods per 
verst, and reduce the cost of frei^t by two-thirds 
as compared with pre-war conditions. This is tan- 
tamount to reducing distances three times, if not 
more. Thus, for instance, the 1,500 versts dividing 
Petrograd from the Donets Basin would actually 
mean not more than 500 versts when the line is 
electrified, and the distance of 600 versts between 
Moscow and Petrograd would mean not more than 
two hundred. The lines to be electrified would be 
the one running from north to south — from Mos- 
cow which is the chief industrial distributing center, 
through Kursk, Belgorod, and Nikitovka, that is 
throughout the Donets Basin to the suitable 
harbor of Mariupol. The other would run from 
east to west, from Krivoi Rog through Alexan- 
drovsk, Likhaya, Belaya-Kalitva to Tsaritsin, con- 
necting our two great arteries, the Volga and the 
Dnieper. It would give an outlet for Donets 
anthracite to the Volga: The importance of the 
electrification of these lines for the liquidation of 
our fuel, food, and transport crises cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Electrification will have a great efifect on our 
water transport. You see on the map here marked 
in red a number of electric stations to be erected 
on the Volga and the Dnieper so as to provide 
electrical energy for the needs of our wate/ trans- 
port and harbors. Electrification will be of par- 
ticular importance for the Dnieper, the navigation 
on which, up and down the river, is broken by the 
rapids near Alexandrovsk. By erecting here an 
electric station we shall cover the rapids and make 
the river navigable right through, and at the same 
time, we shall create one of the most powerful 
hydro-electric stations in Russia. Our calculations 
show that we have in our rivers a supply of energy 
to the extent of 20 million horsepower, counting 
only such of them that have not less than ten thous- 
and horsepower each. This is distributed ap- 
proximately as follows: 10 million horsepower in 
Siberia, 2.7 million horsepower in the Caucasus, 
3 million in Turkestan, about 1^4 million on the 
Dnieper, Dniester, and Bug, and the remainder in 
the Petrograd region, the Murmansk, and the White 
Sea. I must give warning that caution must be 
exercised in the construction of large hydraulic 
stations. In our scheme we have selected only 
such stations the energy of which could be utilized 
to the full. 

We had in Russia before the war 45,000 small 
electric plants utilizing water power and represent- 



ing an aggregate of one million horsepower. The 
number of these plants could be increased by the 
peasants constructing new stations in their spare 
time, while we would provide them with the neces- 
sary equipment. Sul»equently all these stations 
would be included in the general state system. The 
industries of such a town as Petrograd, which in the 
past lived upon imported coal, could not be main- 
tained and developed without electrification. 

Our calculations have shown that by electrifica- 
tion we may increase the productivity of our indus- 
tries twice, as compared with pre-war conditions, 
but at any rate, the increase would not be less than 
80 per cent, while the increase in the expenditure 
of fuel would be only 35 per cent and the increase 
of labor 17 per cent, and the increase in the num- 
ber of mechanical motors only 67 per cent 

The New Electric Stations 

The Commission on Electrification proposes to 
construct during the first period 27 stations, in 
such regions as would make it possible to 
connect the whole of Russia by one electrical sys- 
tem. 

It is proposed first of all to electrify the Donets 
Basin, and the first station of 20,000 kw. will be 
erecteid at the village Kashperovka. In close prox- 
imity there will be erected another station near 
Lisichansk, in the region of the coking coal. These 
electric stations will utilize the coal refuse and the 
low grade coal so as to economize the better sorts. 

Of particular importance for the Donets Basin 
will be the station to be erected on the Dnieper, 
near Alexandrovsk, which will supply the works 
in connection with the sluicing of the river, which 
will create a pressure of water enabling at first the 
utilization of from 200 to 300 million kw., later 
developing the power to about 800 thousand horse- 
power. This station alone will mean a saving of 
from 100 to 130 million poods of coal per annum. 

The fourth station in the same region is proposed 
to be built at Grushev. All these stations will 
be connected into one and thus will enable us to 
introduce mechanical methods of coal mining and 
to create better conditions of life and labor for the 
miners, to increase output while reducing by half 
the number of men. 

Next is the station Belaya-Kalitva, near the Vol- 
ga, in the anthracite region. This station could be 
connected with the Yekaterinodar station in the 
Caucasus, forming one single system. Then there 
is a station to be built in the Kuban region, which 
will make possible to increase the production of 
zinc, lead, copper, etc. Next is a station on the 
Terek, near Gieorgia, which could also supply the 
latter with energy. A station will be erected at 
Grosny, in the Caucasus, in the oil region. 

Then come stations which will supply the Volga 
regions. The Tsaritsin station will make it possible 
to bring the coal from Kalitva to the Volga, and 
reduce the consumption of oil by the Volga fleet. 
The Kashparsk station near Samara will consume 
local shales. Near Kazan, a station will be built 
at Svyazhsk, which will utilize peat and wood waste. 
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These stations will enable us to electrify the Volga 
region's agriculture. Near Novo-Usensk a station 
will be built which will consume the local natural 
gas and will supply energy for purposes of agri- 
culture. 

In the central industrial regions stations will be 
built for using the local low grade coal and peat. 

At Nizhni a station consuming peat will be erected 
and will make possible the development of the 
chemical and metallurgical industry, and in par- 
ticular at Ivanovo-Vosnessensk, apart from the elec- 
trification of the industries, will make possible the 
introduction of improvement in peat mining. 
The station at Machursk consuming peat will sup- 
ply energy to Moscow. The stations of Kashira and 
Epifan, consuming the low grade coal near Mos- 
cow, will also supply Moscow and the industries of 
the low grade Moscow coal basin. The Epifan and 
other stations will make possible the electrification 
of the Kursk railway with its outlet to the harbor 
of Mariupol. 

The stations to be erected on the rivers Volkhov 
and Svir will provide power for the entire indus- 
trial area of the Petrograd r^ion, so that the 200 
electric stations in the Petrograd region may be 
transferred elsewhere. 

In the Urals stations will be built at Kiselovsk 
on the river Chusovaya, at Egorshino (using an- 
thracite) and Cheliabinsk (using brown coal). 



These 27 stations will be built at most important 
points and will be able to cover the whole of our 
industry. 

Quite apart from this is the plan of the electri- 
fication of the Murmansk railway, of Siberia and 
of Turkestan. 

The outlined plan may be accomplished to a 
large extent by our own means, but will require 
an enormous amount of human labor. However, if 
we will obtain from abroad powerful machinery, 
our scheme will be realized within the next ten 
years. 

The effects of electrification on the development 
of Russia will be enormous. The power developed 
by those stations would have the same effect as if 
one threw an army of 15 million fresh people on 
the labor front. This is true if the stations will 
work only eight hours a day. Working with a 
double shift they would develop a power substi- 
tuting the energy of 30 million people. 
• • • 

Comrade Krzyzanowski demonstrated his scheme 
on a huge map suspended from the ceiling of the 
stage of the Great Theater, on which were marked 
in red circles the stations to be erected, and in blue 
those in existence. At the mention of a station by 
Comrade Krzyzanowski it was immediately lit up on 
the map by a little electric lamp, producing a strong 
impression upon the audience. 



Electricity a Transforming Factor 

By Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt 

The following is a chapter from the author's book "Wirischaftsorganisation Sowjetrusslands", which 

has not yet been translated into English. 



'T^HREE great dislocations are taking place in 
Russia. Three transfers with the object of abol- 
ishing the inorganic quality of economy, of realiz- 
ing a national location of industry. The metal indus- 
try is traveling from the North to the Urals and the 
South, the cotton industry is moving from the cen- 
tral region to the Caucasus and Turkestan, and in 
the third — and most important — place, agriculture 
is moving throughout Russia, is traveling on to cul- 
tivate Russia through and through, to intensify the 
entire soil of Russia. From the North, from the 
Volga, from Siberia, the pioneer of production and 
the pioneer of intensive operations, agriculture is 
being sent out all over Russia. 

These three gigantic changes of location are be- 
ing accomplished with the aid of electricity, with 
the aid of great overland power stations, with the 
aid of a tremendous network through which the 
electric current is loosed in order that everything, 
from the most elementary commodity down to the 
smallest product of skill may be given by it. 

But this transfer is not equivalent to an evacua- 
tion, a desertion of the regions. On the contrary, 
it is equivalent also to an intensification, an in- 
tensification of the production of these regions, but 
it means an exploitation of other possibilities also. 



First, the economy of Russia is divided into new 
fields in accordance with a plan of electrification — 
limits are set, on the basis of a new principle — 
that of electrical geography. This electrical geo- 
graphy is the basis of all nationalization of econo- 
my. Once the new limits have been set, once eco- 
nomic divisions have been made in accordance with 
the sources of raw materials, then it will be possible 
also to establish rational power stations, and to- 
gether with them, a practicable rationing of pro- 
duction. With this practicable rationing of pro- 
duction, there will be much greater comforts of 
administration. This is the immediate purpose. 

Fuel possibilities, power transformation possibil- 
ities, transportation possibilities must be investi- 
gated before the complete execution of the plan 
is attempted. Studies of economic geographical 
nature, technological-scientific explorations must be 
made to all regions in order to anticipate the course 
of events. The problem of enhancing production 
in connection with the original sources of materials 
must be investigated. We must limit ourselves not 
only to regions already settled, regions on which 
there is already a capitalist economic culture, we 
must pass over the Urals, into Siberia, into the 
Far East, we must go everywhere. 
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THE KliECTRIFICATION OP RUSSIA 

The Manchester Guardian's map of the proposed stations and their territory is here reproduced. The words "oil 
shell" used in the explanation should properly be "oil shale" (combustible slate). Spellings above diverge some- 
what from those followed in Soviet Russia. 
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In Russia this has already been done and is be- 
ing done more and more. And more and more the 
errors of private economy are being exposed, an " 
exposure which was already begun during the war. 

In connection with German plans of electrifica- 
tion, particularly those of Klingenberg (Allge- 
meine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft), an electrical ra- 
tional economy, the planful electrical economy of 
Russia is being carried out, under the guidance 
of Krzyzanowski, Lenin's friend and economic ad- 
visor, who has explained this plan to me. Two 
problems are to be solved, first the question of the 
location of production, and the question of fuel 
for the furnaces of the electrical power stations. 

Water Power 

But these problems are already solved in essen- 
tial points. In the Petrograd region, in the north- 
ern region, in the region evacuated by the metal 
industries, white coal (water power) is being util- 
ized for the production of electrical power. In 
the first place the falls of the rivers Svir and Vol- 
khov. These centrals are already under construc- 
tion. With their aid the transport routes, the rail- 
roads of the northern regions are to be electrified. 
The electrification of the Murmansk Railway is also 
to be undertaken soon. Great power stations are 
being built on the White Sea, and at Murmansk. 
There is excellent water power in this region, con- 
venient sources for the production of electrical 
energy. Entirely new conditions for production are 
thus being created for the North. Great nitrogen 
works are there being established, also aluminium 
works. With artificial nitrogen, as well as with 
potash, it is intended to intensify agriculture in 
these regions. A connection by electric railway will 
be effected between the White Sea, Murmansk, and 
Petrograd. The Petrograd region will thus become 
an absolutely modem transportation region, with 
Petrograd as its central point, perhaps a gigantic 
storehouse for the Socialistic foreign trade. It has 
been calculated that in the region on the White 
Sea a million horse power (in water power) can 
be conveniently exploited. 

The Petrograd r^ion will therefore obtain power 
stations which will serve the transportation routes 
to the seas and to the interior, create new indus- 
tries by using the mighty water power resources, 
and intensify agriculture into a model economy. 
The electrical line from Murmansk to Petrograd 
will render possible the opening up of the ice- 
free port of Murmansk, which hitherto has been 
very little used. 

The production of great quantities of artificial 
fertilizer, as well as the supply of electric current 
will be to the peasant a spur to a collectivistic cul- 
tivation of the soil. Artificial fertilizer and elec- 
tric power are not only means for enhancing pro- 
duction in agriculture, but also a means for group- 
ing together the small holdings, the peasant farms. 
As electric power produces large scale industry so 
it also renders possible large scale agriculture. It 
facilitates farming, increases the productivity of 
the soil, saves time, instructs, inspires, furnishes 



an example in the sense of collectivism. Artificial 
fertilizer and electric power are being systematic- 
ally used by the Soviet Government with the object 
of gaining the adherence of the peasants to the col- 
lective plan, to the agricultural commune. They 
are impulses and pressures toward unification, to- 
ward the rational joining of forces, toward an en- 
lightenment of the peasant souls in the sense of a 
Socialist economy. The more artificial fertilizer, 
the more electric power you have in agriculture, 
the more collective will be your agriculture. 

We therefore are to consider an exploitation of 
the water power resources for the creation of a far- 
reaching and extremely closely webbed electric cur- 
rent in Russia's northern region. This region, which 
Russia is ready to subject to capitalist exploitation 
will be newly fructified after the removal of its in- 
dustrial heterogeneities without in any way violating 
the rational principle of location of industry. Its 
possibilities are water power and the resources of 
the soil, both agricultural and in certain minerals. 
By means of water power and the electric current 
which it produces, transportation in this region will 
be modernized and accelerated, artificial fertilizer 
will be produced and immediately brought to the 
surrounding farm lands for purposes of intensifica- 
tion and agricultural training, ultimately strength- 
ening the collective spirit. In this way this region 
will become a center for two kinds of influence. 
In the first place the rapid transportation of social- 
istic objects of foreign trade from the interior to 
the ports of the north and to the boundaries of these 
regions as well as the rapid transportation of im- 
ported goods into the interior of Russia will be 
possible. Furthermore, a fruitful agriculture, a 
richly yielding soil will be attained, which will be 
a soil for the future instruction and enrichment 
of Russia. 

Agricultural Matters 

In this connection let me at once outline tht 
agricultural plan. The object is to eliminate the 
old three-field system which is unprofitable, which 
is an unproductive economy of partial land-idleness. 
The primitive plow must be eliminated in favor of 
modem means of cultivation. In the process of 
this elimination, the economy of endless division 
of energy must be relinquished and replaced by a 
collective agriculture. 

For this purpose not only agriculture of tho 
northern region, of the vicinity of Petrograd and 
its radiations, must be intensified, but the agricul- 
ture of the Volga region. The Volga region has 
excellent soils, great tracts of rich black earth, 
easily exploited. To be sure there is great trouble 
from draughts, a large scale and fine-combing irri- 
gation is to be undertaken with the aid of electric- 
ity, and the mechanical cultivation of the soils of 
these regions is also to be facilitated by electricity, 
irrigation, watering, modernizing of implements and 
tools, and, in consequence a collectivization of agri- 
culture will make these r^ions not only the gran- 
ary of Russia, but also a source of food for the 
whole world. This is one of tba most important 
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problems in the feeding of Europe. Germany haa 
a direct interest in it. Germany should send hosts 
of skilled farmers, trained agriculturists, machines 
and implements in great quantities to these regions, 
for they are so to say the breasts of the mother that 
can feed Germany. There are immense possibilities 
of enlightenment here. All that is needed is the 
will, and in a few years the fruits will be apparent; 
the German starving may be fed with grain from 
the Volga. This is not a Utopia, it is a reality if 
only there is the will. 

Siberia's Resources 
But this does not exhaust the resources, the pos- 
sibilities of useful yields from electrical energy in 
agriculture. To the east of the Urals, far into 
Western Siberia there exist great areas of land 
which are partly, in fact almost entirely, untouched. 
This is also a question of world-wide importance. 
The Altai region for instance is a garden of para- 
dise. Krzyzanowski told me that in Western Si- 
beria 150,000,000 dessiatins of good land, rich 
fat land, are waiting for a fructifying cultivation. 
He said it was almost virgin soil, with only primi- 
time manipulation, scratched only by the sokha*, by 
a population that lives in accordance with what the 
Bible says of lilies. It is a pious farm land, a farm 
land with faith in God, a farm land that leaves 
everything to God. An area such as Tolstoy's peas- 
ants love, an area that is left to fructify itself, not a 
modem farm land, which is attacked and fought 
with, but a farm land that reposes and idles in 
God. The 150,000,000 dessiatins are here waiting 
for electrification, for a delving into their en- 
trails, for a shifting about of their forces, for 
a unification of their forces, for illumination, for 
energizing by modem machines, for Americaniza- 
tion so to speak, for an extension, an intensive 
extension of cultivation. 

Americans and English have already called at- 
tention to the fact that Western Siberia is a new 
California. If I have the time and the opportunity, 
I shall take a trip through Western Siberia next 
spring, in order to let you know precisely what 
grows there on the ground and under the ground, 
and what more can be made to grow upon the 
ground if it is not entirely left to its own devices. 
I was told in Moscow, scratch this soil only with 
a pin, with the most primitive community agricul- 
ture, with a non-intensive, un-modem cultivation, 
and these fields, these trees, these bushes, will feed 
at last 40,000,000 people. Fire them with electri- 
city, drive currents through them, supply them with 
mounds of fertilizer, collectivize and start an ant- 
like activity, and this region can feed as many peo- 
ple as Canada, and Canada asked for 90,000,000 
settlers before the war. You see the world is big 
enough. We need not break each others heads for 
colonies, all we need to do is to distribute and ex- 
ploit rationally. We need only to proceed social- 
istically, and the thing will work very well. No 
one on all this earth would need to hunger if peo- 
ple would only act socialistically. We have elec- 
tricity, and that means our pinions, we have the 

* Primitive Russian plow. 



riches that need such pinions; why should we not 
go right about the job? We only need to reorgan- 
ize society, transform the administration, get rid 
of considerations of petty profit, and soon the 
riches will be visible, soon all the shabby insu£B- 
ciencies of the past will be only a dreadful memory. 
In Western Siberia there are so many natural 
resources that we may say there is hardly anything 
lacking; in fact Russia as a whole, once it has been 
transformed by machinery, once it has been elec- 
trified, has hardly any need of obtaining anything 
from foreign parts. Russia does not need us, does 
not need Europe. Europe needs Russia. This is 
a fact. This is not a fact of immediate realization, 
it is a fact of the future; but it is a fact of the 
near future, already a tangible thing. Since Eu- 
rope needs Russia it should help Russia so that it 
may itself be aided by Russia. Go and place your- 
self at the disposal of Russia, with motors, with 
porcelain insulators, with rubber, with knowledge, 
with engineering abilities, with skilled workers. 
You will not regret it. 

Western Siberia has mountain torrents, coal de- 
posits, peat bogs. The problem of electricity from 
peat is approaching its solution in Russia. Ac- 
cordingly great power houses are being built near 
the bogs. Westem Siberia has all the resources of 
fuel. It has also great quantities of polymorphous 
ores and it is hoped therefore that a new metal- 
lurgical industry may arise in these regions, par- 
ticularly in the environs of Krassnoyarsk. 

We shall not have all these things tomorrow, 
but the day after tomorrow, not without foreign aid, 
not without skilled aid can Russia immediately raise 
these treasures. It should therefore immediately 
have this skilled aid. But do not fool yourself, this 
skilled aid will not be a corroding capitalist aid, 
an aid that carries any infection from without. This 
is no longer possible. You will believe me after 
you have studied the organization, its tremendous 
scale, and its inescapable conditions, as presented 
in this book. You can get from Russia everything 
you need, but you will not disintegrate Russia's 
Socialism, Russia's incipient Communism. The 
Russian proletariat and the Russian peasantry will 
not permit you to take away what they have accom- 
plished. If the Russian peasant is to this day still 
opposed to collectivism, because he fears the return 
of the great landed proprietors and with them the 
assigning of his collectivized property to the hold- 
ing of the old proprietor, he will tomorrow be al- 
ready free from this fear and he will become 
more and more free from this fear as agriculture 
is progressively electrified. For electric power is 
the pioneer and the uniter, the ally of the Soviet 
system, which is also a uniting and a pioneer power. 
Canals, Cotton, and Slate 
Of course Russian electrical economy must pro- 
ceed in a rcaZ-political maimer, along the lines of 
least resistance. In other words, there is a theoret- 
ical and a practical electrical economy, the latter 
having the object of realizing the former. And at 
this moment everything is being made real that can 
be made real. 
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That is why the cotton industry of the central 
region (Moscow) is not being inunediately trans- 
ferred to the Caucasus and to Turkestan, in other 
words to the sources of the cotton, but for the pres- 
ent to the Government of Samara. This is a sta- 
tion on the road to Turkestan, and arrangements 
are already being made to shift the cotton industry 
all the way to Turkestan. At present, work is 
being carried on in Turkestan for enlarging the 
cotton plantations. 

In the Government of Samara the electrical con- 
ditions are extremely favorable. Immense quan- 
tities of combustible slate (oil shale) are there 
available, whose fuel value is about equivalent to 
that of brown coal. In addition to this combustible 
slate, there are tremendous quantities of combus- 
tible gases. The Samara region is the beginning of 
the great naphtha territory. It is the so-called dry 
naphtha region: naphtha itself is not found there, 
but there are very valuable naphtha gases. The 
ordinary artesian well will furnish you with enough 
gas to serve a 300 horse power motor for a long 
time. The Samara power stations are therefore to 
be fired with naphtha gases and combustible slate. 
The Volga problem has been a subject of consider- 
ation for a long time. It has been found that the 
"head" of the Volga is not sufficient for purposes 
of electrification. And besides, the spring floods 
are a disturbing factor. A new canal is therefore 
to be built to connect the Volga and the Don. The 
differences of level in this canal are to make pos- 
sible the driving of a station of 20,000 horse power. 
Simultaneously the canal is to serve as the con- 
necting link between the Volga region and the 
Donets region, in other words, between the Caspian 
Sea and the Black Sea. This new waterway will 
enlarge and accelerate the south Russian transpor- 
tation facilities. Already now the Volga takes care 
of twenty per cent of all of Russia's transportation. 
We need hardly point out what this new canal will 
mean for south Russian traffic, for all the trade of 
Russia, and for the south Russian industry in par- 
ticular. 

The canal will supply the Volga region and the 
Ural region with good coal (anthracite) and, in 
return, will supply the Donets region with the Ural 
ores and simultaneously move the motors of great 
power stations in its descent. They are counting, as 
I have said, on 20,000 horse power stations. Here 
also, therefore, we ha^e a heating with white coal, 
with water; just as in the northern region it is the 
natural rivers, so here it will be the canal that 
furnishes the white coal, while in the Samara re- 
gion the electrical power will be taken from the 
naphtha gases and combustible slate. 

After the cotton industry has moved from the 
central region to Samara, in order later to take up 
its abode in Turkestan where there are already pos- 
sibilities of electrification and of irrigation by 
means of electricity, the textile industry of the cen- 
tral region will be reorganized and extended as a 
national industry. It will be a great flax and linen 
industry. The Russian flax is so excellent that it 
is conquering one region after the other. To be 



sure there have thus far been great difficulties 
through lack of machinery, and no one knew ex- 
actly how to adapt the English cotton machinery 
to linen manufacture. But this machine problem 
has already been solved. In the first place by an 
improvement of the flax (mixing it with cotton, 
etc.), and in the second place, by refitting the 
machines of the Saxon system for this manufacture. 
It is hoped that the electrification, together with a 
gigantic production of flax in the central r^ion, on 
the Volga, and the border states, etc., may supply 
Russia with a great textile industry. This textile 
industry will be fed brown coal fuel, of which 
there are great quantities in the central region. One 
gigantic power station is already in operation. It 
was built before the war by German firms, by 
the A. E. G., Siemens, Rosenthal. It works well, 
reliably. Other stations are now perhaps already 
functioning, at any rate the electrification is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, particularly in the Moscow region. 
The electrification of the Donets region will be 
effected with the aid of coal dust; the new canal, 
the utilization of its differences of level for the 
creation of electrical energy, the mutual exchange 
of raw materials between the Donets r^ion and 
the Volga region, the electrification of the Don 
region with coal dust fuel, all this will facilitate in 
an extraordinary manner the industrialization of 
the rich mineral region of the south. 

Dividing the Territory 

For the present there are four chief centers of 
electrification: the northern region, central region, 
the Samara region, the Donets region. Furthermore, 
there will later be Turkestan, and particularly. 
Western Siberia. This is the beginning of an en- 
tirely new Russian economic geography, an entirely 
new economic map for Russia. This will systema- 
tize and guide Russian industry toward its raw ma- 
terials, by a rational utilization of force, a rational 
application of electric current. The forces will be 
united, transferred wherever necessary, collectiv- 
ized when necessary, and so unified and distri- 
buted that the pursuit of raw materials by industry 
will not be rendered difficult. 

The electrical technology of this shifting, of this 
industrialization, this unification and feeding the 
regions with current, is the following: 

From the overland power stations, from the great 
central stations, the current b sent by means of 
transformers into the sub-stations already present 
or to be constructed. The small electrical works 
are in this way to be standardized, so to speak. 
They will be attached to the systems of the great 
central stations. For example, already all of the 
Moscow electrical stations have been connected 
with a gigantic overland power station near Mos- 
cow, the lighting plant, the tramway service of 
Moscow, etc. Similar is the practice with the elec- 
trical works in the metallurgical industry, in the 
coal industry, etc. 

In this way a great net is being spread all over 
Russia, consisting of regional networks that can be 
drawn into one. Each regional network is a tribu- 
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tary of a main central station, from which all the 
sub-stations, all the power houses of the region 
are standardized. 

We are therefore dealing with a complete elec- 
trification of Russia which will involve a utilization 
of all the possibilities of electrification, of all the 
fuels, of peat, of coal, of coal dust, of naphtha 
gases, etc., the utilization of hydraulic power, the 
utilization of existing works, the construction of 
branch works, of sub-stations, sub-centrals, etc. 

There is to be sure no better means, no more 
powerful way of achieving a unification of the 
entire national economy in the direction of a plan- 
ful socialistic system. Electricity is, so to speak, 
the energy of Socialism, the technical force of So- 
cialism. Steam was the power of liberalism, of 
Manchesterism, of so-called free competition. Elec- 
tricity leads to the elimination of competition, the 
doing away with the capitalistic throat-cutting. But 
this does not mean the elimination of the technical 
cultural competition. On the contrary electricity 
will kindle the lust for invention, ever opening new 
fields, ever making new discoveries. Electricity will 
accelerate the machine, the tool, the spirit that 
guides machine and tool. Electricity thus may be 
considered as an immense and important socialis- 
tic motor of culture, a power moving toward the 
Socialistic Society, a power bringing about the 
Commimist Society. 

That is why the Third Congress of Economic 
Soviets passed the following resolution (literal 
translation: 

"Whereas Soviet Russia disposes of immense sup- 
plies of fuel, such as naphtha, coal, peat, etc.; 
and likewise possesses great resources of water 
power in the form of water-falls, and whereas the 
rational utilization of these resources for the needs 
of the country may only) be a converting them into 
electrical energy, the TTiird Congress of Economic 
Soviets resolves that the erection of technical power 
houses for the purpose of supplying industry and 
the cultural needs of the entire region of the Repub- 
lic must be considered as one of die most important 
technical tasks of the nation in the near future, 
and instructs the Presidium of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy to draw up and issue con- 
crete plans for the execution of this provision." 

Krzyzanowski's formulation of the situation is 
this: 

The Soviet Power -fElectricity=Communism. 



telephone station, and a number of private dwell- 
ings. 

An electrical station has b^un to operate in the 
village of Yassikov, province of Tula, furnishing 
illumination for all the settlements of the district. 

Near the station of Porashino an electrical power 
house has just been opened, which furnishes electric 
light to ten villages. 

ELECTRICAL POWER HOUSE AT KOLOMNA 
Moscow, February 15. The electrical power house 
at Kolomna has begun operations. It supplies the 
entire city with electric light and most of the facto- 
ries with electric power. 

ELECTRIFICATION 
Twelve glass works have been electrified in the 
northern portion of Soviet Russia. A power house 
also supplies the surrounding towns with electricity. 



LOCAL ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
Izvestia in recent issues printed the folloing small 
electrical items: 

It is reported from Kursk that in the village of 
Shamenka, district of Staroskelsk, an electrical po- 
wer station has been constructed, which will furnish 
light to three hundred houses. 

It is reported from Orel that in the village of 
Chemavsk, district of Yeletz, a dynamo has been 
instaled in the turbine works which furnishes illtun- 
ination for the building of the local executive com- 
mittee, the hospital, the scool, the post-office, the 
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1) WHEN ARMS ARE FAIR, by John S. 
Clarke. The well-known editor of the Work- 
er, of Glasgow, Scotland, points out that an 
armed insurrection was inevitable for the 
overthrow of the Tsarist and capitalist order 
in Russia. 

2) THE FACTORY IN SOVIET RUSSIA, 
by Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt. A forcible and 
dramatic presentation of the division of 
authority in the administration of Russian in- 
dustry today. 

3) PROCEEDINGS OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS. This congress took 
place immediately after the close of the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets, in December 1920, 
and discussed a number of important educa- 
tional questions. 

4) THE SOVIET RUSSIAN RAILWAY 
COMMISSION ABROAD. An interview with 
Professor Lomonossov, who tells precisely 
what this important Commission is doing. 
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T N 1919 there was a moment in the existence of 
■■■the Soviet Republic when its position seemed 
almost hopeless. With Kolchak in possession of 
all Siberia and large parts of European Russia, 
with Denikin in the South, with the Ukrainian 
nationalists imder Petlura as well as the Poles, the 
Lithuanians, the Letts, the Esthonians and 
the Finns, in the West, with the British 
in the North, in addition to the hunger in 
the cities and the dissatisfaction of the peasants — 
who were perfectly willing to get the land through 
the Revolution, but were imwilling to feed the cities 
that made the Revolution — the days of the Soviet 
regime seemed to be numbered. That was the 
moment the Menshevists chose to "get even" with 
their adversaries, the Bolshevists, and to destroy 
them from within. Taking advantage of the exhaus- 
tion, the htmger, the depression of a great part of the 
working masses, they told them in their papers 
that they were starving because the soldiers were 
getting most of the food, and cried: "Down with 
the civil war!" Thus at a time when Soviet 
Russia — in spite of the Government's repeated peace 
offers — was attacked by the entire world, they were 
placing the responsibility not on international ca- 
pitalism and its White henchmen, but on the com- 
munists who, at the cost of tmspeakable sacrifices, 
were defending the first socialist oasis against a 
world of brigands. For this appeal to the basest 
instincts of cowardice before the enemy, the Men- 
shevist traitors t<;ere not treated, as e. g., pacifists 
would be treated in any country, if they should 
conduct a similar propaganda in the case of an 
invasion of that coimtry. They were not shot — only 
their papers were suppressed — and since that time 
they have been treated with suspicion. 

This of course did not stop their further activity. 
The difficult situation brought about by six years of 
imperialist war, revolution, civil war, and foreign 
intervention had of course created an atmosphere 
in which many workers — unable to see the end 
of their miseries — decided to abandon the con- 
tinuous struggle and to return to their native 
villages, where they had at least enough to eat. Had 
this movement not been stopped through various 
compulsory emergency measures, the factories 
would have been completely deserted, all industrial 



activity would have come to a standstill, any defense 
against the counter-revolutionary onslaugfau would 
have become impossible, the Revolution would have 
died. The Menshevists, of course, raised the cry of 
"slavery" and "forced labor". Hypocritical serv- 
ants of the bourgeoisie, they would have preferred 
the triumph of capitalist oppression as long as 
"individual liberty" was respected. They were 
especially successful among those layers of the 
working class that already imder the capitalist 
system had enjoyed a certain amotmt of wellbe- 
ing — as compared with the great mass of unskilled 
and half-skilled workers. Tbe highly skilled work- 
ers — whose earnings in most countries bring them 
nearer to the standard of the middle classes than 
to that of the large working masses — are every- 
where the main support of those "Socialists" or 
Trade-Unionists who are ready to quarrel with the 
capitalists and to denounce their greed from time 
to time — but who will never declare open war on 
them. The famous words of the Communist 
Manifesto do not apply to them. They have more 
to lose than their chains. They are dissatisfied petty 
bourgeois — but not rebels. They prefer their po- 
sition as well-fed underlings in capitalist society 
to the risks and hardships of revolution and civil 
war. Working class solidarity is unknown to them 
as in their hearts they despise the poorer laborers. 
In many coimtries the aristocracy of the working 
class are taking every step to bring about a combina- 
tion with their employers and improve their situa- 
tion at the expense of the great mass of the working 
population. Knowing their indispensableness they 
often make in Soviet Russia such demands as could 
only be satisfied at the cost of the hunger of other 
workers. In this attitude they are, of course, en- 
couraged by the Menshevists, who are glad in any 
way to embarrass the Soviet Government. When- 
ever this happens, the Soviet Government has of 
course to defend the Revolution and the working 
class as a whole against these counter-revolution- 
ary machinations, which in such a situation as the 
present — may spell the death of the Revolution. The 
Bolshevik is like the Turk — a malicious animal — 
when you attack him, he defends himself — much to 
the displeasure of those "friends" of the working 
class who would like to do from within what Kol- 
chak and Denikin did not succeed in doing from 
without.* 

No wonder, therefore, that Gompers, a contribut- 
or to the defunct American organ of Kolchak, 
"Struggling Russia" steps in to defend those poor 
persecuted Mensheviki. In an article to the Amer- 
ican Federationist, advance copies of which have 
been sent broadcast to all newspapers, he gives the 
Soviet Government a piece of his mind. By doing 
so the President of the A. F. of L. shows that he 
is a clever man and that he has not without profit 
taken a leaf from pro-revolutionary Russian history. 
Whenever the Tsar and his militaristic, clerical, and 
bureaucratic henchmen felt themselves menaced by 

* A reply of Krassin to an inquiry of the British Labor Party 
concerning these "periecutions" will appear in our next issue. 
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the growing dissatisfaction of the workers and peas- 
ants — they took recourse to the medieval device 
of putting the blame for everything on the Jews. 
After the ignorant masses had vented their accum- 
ulated anger in the blood of the convenient scape- 
goats, the old system continued for a while to go on 
undisturbed. Now Mr. Gompers, the Tsar of the 
American labor aristocracy, for various reasons con- 
nected with the present situation, feels himself me- 
naced in his autocratic power and prestige, and to 
stem the tide of opposition against him, as well as 
in order to ingratiate himself once more with his 
masters, he takes up the cudgels in a furious attack 
on all alleged forms of tyranny — in Moscow. 

What matters it to him that the official report of 
the Britbh Labor delegation on conditions in 
Russia was — despite its anti-Bolshevik majority — 
very favorable to the Soviet Government? 

What matters it to him that the German "Inde- 
pendent Socialists" Crispien and Dittmann, who 
after their return from Russia started an anti-Bol- 
shevist campaign, have been repudiated by a tre- 
mendous majority of their party? 

What matters it to him that Merrheim of the 
French Metal Workers' Union, the "pacifist and re- 
volutionary syndicalist", as he calls him, is branded 
as a traitor by all the best and oldest names of 
French labor unionism, such as Monatte, Yvetot, 
Griflfuelhes, Delessalle, and is now writing pre- 
faces to books by the renegade Hochschiller, who 
is the head of the anti-bolshevist and pro-inter- 
ventionist campaign of the Paris Temps, the Times 
of the French imperialist and plutocratic gentry? 

What matters it to him that the Italian Feder- 
ation of Labor whose leaders he tries to put in 
line against Russia has according to the London 
Times just voted one million francs for the support 
of the Communist International? 

After this statement was issued, some of the 
papers expressed the idea that Mr. Ralph M. Easley, 
chairman of the Executive Conmiittee of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation was the inspiration of Mr. 
Gompers' denunciation of tiie Soviet Republic. This 
turned out to be incorrect, and that gentleman dec- 
lared that "rather does Mr. Gompers inspire us in 
what we are doing". 



A SHORT time ago the question of resumption 
■^^ of relations with Russia was again put forward 
in the German Reichstag. On that occasion. Dr. 
Simons, Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that "a 
resumption of diplomatic relations was impossible, 
as long as no reparation is made for the murder of 
our Ambassador, Count Mirbach, committed in 
1918." To many readers this statement must have 
appeared as proof of a somewhat excessive Ger- 
man vindictiveness, for it had been reported at the 
time and repeated over and over again that 300 
men — Social Revolutionists of the Left — were ex- 
ecuted for that deed. The Soviet Government has 
often enough been attacked by all 'lovers of free- 



dom' for the cruelty displayed in this dastardly 
servility toward the Kaiser's Government. But now 
news cornea from Danzig printed in all New York 
papers of February 12, that "Blumkin, one of the 
men who assassinated Count von Mirbach . . . is a 
shining literary light in Moscow, and holds a posi- 
tion with the Soviet Government." This information, 
although it comes from Danzig, seems really to be 
authentic. For although Blumldn's literary career 
is unknown to us, we have known for a long time 
that after spending a year in prison for his — tem- 
peramental outbreak, he joined the Communist 
Party and really held a position in the government. 
One year of prison, to 300 death warrants— 4hat 
is about the real proportion of truth in the "news" 
about Russia. 



T J NDER the title "Not Our Sort of Thinking", 
*^ the Montrose (Colorado) Dcdly Press, of Feb- 
ruary 24, prints the following editorial dealing 
with this weekly: 

"Soviet Russu," the official organ of the Russian Soviet 
Govetnment Bureau, has invaded our fair city, and, accord- 
ing to the statement of one banker here, they are raking 
in the dollars for subscriptions which, if every community 
gives similar support, bids fair to permit them to boast 
of a huge circulation. 

"Soviet Russia," the official organ of the Russian Soviet 
government may satisfy the citizens of that section of the 
world, the magazine "Soviet Russia" nuy have its place in, 
the sun, but as far as The Daily Press is concerned the 
United States of America is too good a place for a magazine 
of that nature and the "Soviet Russia" should not be per- 
mitted to establish its home in these states. 

Leon Trotsky and his friends may have a message of 
great import, but The Press is not interested and the read- 
ing of one copy of "Soviet Russia" quickly convinced us 
that it did not fit into our scheme of living and thinking. 

We did not know that we had "invaded" that por- 
tion of the United States, but an inspection of our 
subscription and bimdle orders for Colorado shows 
us that they increased 30 per cent between January 
1 and March 1, 1921. As yet this does not justify 
the suggestion that we are "raking in the dollars", 
but an influx of dollars would nevertheless be desir- 
able from subscription sources in any portion of the 
world. It is true, as The Daily Press suggests, that 
"Leon Trotsky and his friends have a message of 
great import," and we must also accept The Press's 
word that "it is not interested", and note with regret 
that Soviet Russu does "not fit into" its "scheme 
of living and thinking". The system of civilization 
which has supplanted the old regime in Russia, 
which has made some progress in absorbing some 
of the border coimtries of Russia, and which, fur- 
thermore, has now for three years been causing the 
rulers of all the rest of the world to tremble at 
the possibility of its extension, is perhaps of suffi- 
cient importance to demand a kind of place in any 
scheme of living and thinking. In present-day so- 
ciety, imfortunately, most persons are obliged to 
give a larger place in their activities to scheming 
than to either living or thinking. 
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The Single Economic Plan 



By Leon Trotsky 
{Conclusion) 



The Unification of the Economic Departments and 
the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 

The fight with bureaucracy and procrastination 
has become, as I have already said, a very popular 
cry in our ranks, where bureaucracy is now re- 
garded as an epidemic introduced from outside, 
which is to be fought by vigorous measures. Pro- 
crastination is not infrequently ascribed to sabotage. 
However, to formjulate the question in this way 
means not to see the question at all. There can be 
no two opinions as to the necessity of applying 
strong measures against people guilty of sabotage. 
But to say that procrastination, slovenliness, and 
n^ligence on the part of the Soviet organizations 
is nothing but malicious 'sabotage or, putting 
it mildly, bureaucratic indifference to business in 
hand, betrays a complete failure to understand the 
very essence of our difficulties. The absurdity of 
the theory, which lays the blame of all our miseries 
upon "experts", becomes obvious when we call to 
mind how often complaints come in about bureau- 
cracy and procrastination prevailing in the Party 
and trade union organizations. In reality, what we 
are dealing with is not a disease contracted from 
without, or mere sabotage on the part of the offi- 
cials, but something far deeper, viz., the acute pains 
of adolescence. 

The Smolny period of our Revolution was char- 
acterized by improvision and arbitrariness in all 
branches. The Kremlin period is one of regular 
organization and Soviet law. Soviet law, with its 
system of trustified and nationalized industries, food 
levies, and card system of distribution, with the 
repair of engines according to order No. 1041, etc., 
means the deep and thorough-going regulation of 
our economic life. However, the Soviet machinery 
of organization, and the actual work of the depart- 
ments lag cruelly behind the Soviet decrees pointed 
out above. To get practical results out of a decree, 
it is ncessary, as a rule, especially for local or- 
gans, to ascend the ladder right up to the top of 
a center, then go down, ascend again to the top of 
another center, and so on. This is procrastination 
which, in essence, is bred and maintained by the 
lack of coordination between the economic work 
proper, the machinery of State, and the Soviet de- 
crees. Sabotage, which may shelter itself in the 
crevices of this lack of accord, is only aggravating 
the evil, but is not the cause of it. There is no 
other way of breaking this front of procrastination 
except by violating or circumventing the decrees. 
But to observe Soviet law is just as important 
as the necessity to fight bureaucratic procrastina- 
tion. When we investigate carefully the work of 
any Soviet institution dealing with things material, 
such as cloth or labor, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that its work proceeds within the pretty 
narrow limit of procrastination on the one hand 
and arbitrariness on the other. 



The Tsarist State Control was transformed by 
us into the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection, 
mainly for^the purpose of assuring us victory over 
a criminal pair: viz., most lawful procrastination 
and most lawless arbitrariness. If it had to deal 
with intentional crime or vices introduced from 
outside, the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 
might very likely have accomplished the task set 
before it. But the fact is that we are dealing here 
not with conviction and prevention of crime, but 
with the building up of an economic organization 
operating on a correct and coordinated basis. And 
that is why the methods of the Inspection proved 
ineffective. Procrastination springs from the fact 
that the ruins of the capitalist institutions are in- 
terlaced with the incomplete and badly coordinated 
socialist institutions. To defeat procrastination, it 
is necessary to build up socialist production so that 
it works smoothly. 

The educational problem facing the Inspection, 
namely, to get the working masses interested in 
the business of controlling the work of departments 
and institutions, has, so far, not quite been solved; 
final judgment cannot be passed on this point before 
we have had indications from experience. However, 
with regard to the main problem interesting us; 
namely, the work of controlling the various depart- 
ments with a view to ensuring efficiency and co- 
ordination, one thing may be said definitely: The 
Workers' and Peasants' Inspection has proved ab- 
solutely unequal to this task. It is utterly impos- 
sible to create a special department which should 
embody in itself all the wisdom of the State and 
really be able to control the other departments, 
not merely from the point of view of the conscien- 
tiousness and the business-like manner in which the 
work of each of them is carried out, but also from 
the point of view of the general efficiency, suit- 
ability, and regularity of the work as such. Every 
department knows that when a change of policy 
or the introduction of serious reforms of organi- 
zation become necessary, it is useless to apply 
for advice to the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection. 
Moreover, the Inspection itself looks like a victim 
of the incongruity between the decrees and the ap- 
paratus for carrying them out, and in its turn serves 
as a potent factor of procrastination and arbitrari- 
ness. 

To throw light upon the question, let us ap- 
proach it on its simplest side. One might have 
thought that the functions of financial control by 
the Inspection were very clear. But even here, the 
Workers' and Peasants' Inspection falls into most 
difficult contradictions from which the work suffers 
greatly. Our accountancy offers one of the most 
glaring examples of the discord and incoordination 
obtaining between the various branches of the 
Soviet State and the industries. We continue to 
measure the expenditure of all departments, whidi 
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is the expenditure of human labor in the various 
branches of our construction, in terms of rubles 
which, however, long since have ceased to be the 
measure of anything. The credits asked for vari- 
ous works are often calculated by complicated 
methods, but the practical value of such calcula- 
tions is more often than not, nil. It is perfectly 
clear, that in this respect, the widest avenues are 
open for bureaucratic pressure, connivance, arbi- 
trariness, and downright sabotage, because the In- 
spection may demand from the departments com- 
plete "proof" in justification of the figures sub- 
mitted in estimates or accounts. The formal cri- 
terion of control gives no guidance here. Even an 
energetic and experienced worker, say, in the food 
supply, or in the forestry business, or in the busi- 
ness of buying horses, may, after he has taken into 
consideration his recent transactions, fix the ap- 
proximate siun which he requires for his opera- 
tions, and making due allowance for locality and 
time, his figures may err, say, 50 or 100 per cent, 
or even more. But the representative of the State 
Control has no empirical criterion derived from 
experience. We have no index of prices to which 
one can refer and we cannot have such an index. 
The consequence is that the controller will either 
let things pass, attaching his signature to each and 
every estimate and assignment, thus easing the re- 
sponsibility of the heads of the departments with- 
out improving matters; or he will combine delay 
with arbitrariness, be exacting, and demand ela- 
borate reasons for estimated items which, however, 
cannot be given, and will impose prohibitions in 
cases when the nature of the business is not under- 
stood by him. The more cautious controllers who 
steer between the Scylla of controller's bureau- 
cracy and the Charybdis of controllers' arbitrari- 
ness are straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

The position of the Workers' and Peasants' In- 
spection is yet incomparably more difficult when it 
passes from questions of formal control to those 
of the general estimate of the work of the depart- 
ment as such, from the pont of view of its advan- 
tage to the State and to industry. Taking the work 
of a department, the following typical offences may 
be observed: (1) Extraordinary delay in conse- 
quence of inner departmental and inter-department- 
al friction and difficulties; (2) Infringement of de- 
crees and of the rights of other departments in 
order to get through urgent business in time; (3) 
Carrying through smoothly, in accordance wiUi the 
law, without any delay or arbitrariness, business 
that may be in itself unsuitable. Further, one may 
come across various combinations of these three 
faults. 

If out of the activity of any large department, 
we pick out cases where precious time was lost on 
accoimt of strict adherence to the letter of the law, 
any department might be represented as an organ- 
ized center of arbitrariness. The question naturally 
arises: Why does the Workers' and Peasants' In- 
spection let such cases pass? The reply would 
probably be, that the controllers of a given depart- 
ment were convinced that delay arose from outside 



difficulties, such as lack of commodities and inco- 
ordination of the organization, and that the cir- 
cumvention of decrees was in most cases caused by 
the necessity to achieve practical results without 
inflicting any injury upon some higher interests. 

It is much easier to pick out a dozen or so of 
sins of omission or discrepancies than to esti- 
mate properly the work of institutions and depart- 
ments from the point of view of efficiency and ex- 
pediency. For such estimates a broad statesman's 
outlook is required, a much broader one than the 
outlook of the people who do the work. It is 
necessary that the controller should have a clear 
idea of the general trend of the work of the given 
department, of the nature of the difficulties which he 
has to overcome, and in this connection should be 
able to estimate the results achieved. This is an 
exceptionally difficult task due to the lack of coor- 
dination and proportion in the work of the various 
departments; the most energetic and intelligently 
guided efforts in metallurgy may be reduced to 
naught in consequence of insufficient or badly co- 
ordinated work of the organs of food supply or 
transport; on the other hand, the well-organized 
work of engine repairs may be paralyzed by the 
low productivity of the metallurgical works, or by 
the lack of clothes for the workers. It would be 
naive to assume that the Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection is capable of occupying a position above 
all the other departments, from which height it 
may review all their faults and shortcomings, ap- 
portion the value of each of them in the general 
scheme and in the perspective, and draw from this 
all the practical conclusions. This would actually 
mean to assume that the Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection, standing above the departments, is in 
possession of precisely that single economic plan, 
which the ordinary departments have not yet been 
able to create. This is, of course, impossible. An 
independent organ which stands outside of the eco- 
nomic departments cannot unite and direct the 
work of the latter. This can only be done by the 
combined efforts of the economic departments them- 
selves. 



NEW PAMPHLET ON RUSSIA 
We have just received a new pamphlet entitled 
"Medical Relief Work in Soviet Russia," published 
by the Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee, 
Room 506, 110 West 40th Street, New York City. 
The price is fifteen cents. 

The pamphlet contains an address delivered by 
Mr. Martens at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on September 2, 1920 as well as a fuller version of 
Mr. J. L. Magnes' address at the Philadelphia 
Opera House that which was printed in Soviet 
Russia a few weeks ago. Particularly interesting 
is that portion of the pamphlet called "How the 
North-Western Government was Organized," which 
records the selling of supplies of American flour 
in Esthonia to secure money with which to finance 
Yudenich's military attack in Petrograd, as well 
as the political organization of his rear. 
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The Care of Children in Soviet Russia 



By Arthur J. Watts 
(Conclusion) 



The Health of School Children. 

The People's Commissariat for Public Health is 
responsible for the medical and dental inspection 
of various school children and has its doctors and 
dentists attached to the various children's colonies 
and schools. 

This Commissariat is also responsible for the 
physical culture of the children and cooperates with 
the Commissariat for Public Instruction in the or- 
ganization of games and gymnastics and has es- 
tablished one or two special schools for physical 
culture in which boys and girls live and are spe- 
cially trained to develop their athletic ability or to 
correct some physical defect. 

Homes and Schools for Tubercular Children. 

The Commissariats for Health and Public Instruc- 
tion cooperate in the maintenance of special homes 
and schools for children suffering from tubercu- 
losis, but who are able to receive lessons. These 
homes are all on the outskirts of the town or in 
the country. Fresh air treatment and sun baths 
are very thoroughly applied. The children are as 
brown as berries all over and in warm weather lie 
in the sun for six hours every day. Lessons are 
given out of doors and by graduated treatment the 
-children become hardened to the cold. 

The cases of bone tuberculosis look very healthy 
apart from the affected limb and many very re- 
markable cures have been effected. Very great care 
is taken of these little ones and special food is 
allotted to them, but unfortunately there is not 
■enough to meet the need, and dried vegetables for 
the winter are also lacking. 

Forest Schools. 

Here again the two Commissariats unite in the 
establishment of forest schools where children re- 
covering from fever and sickness are sent to re- 
cuperate, or children threatened with consumption 
are given a chance of regaining their strength. 

Open air lessons, meals, and sleeping are the rule, 
with the sun bath and bathing pool, all in the mid- 
dle of a huge wood. 

The open air life develops a love of nature and 
the children have collected and arranged excellent 
Natural History Exhibitions. The school I visited 
had once been inhabited by two wealthy ladies with 
60 servants, and now about 50 children enjoy a 
three months' period of recuperation here under 
ideal conditions. 

As is the case in summer colonies and many other 
institutions, they wear a single garment during the 
summer days, with a loose overall to slip on in 
the cool of the evening. 

Schools for Deaf and Dumb. 

There has been some development of these schools 



since the Revolution, and the two Commissariats co- 
operate in the management of such institutions. 
Iliose which were at one time limited to wealthy 
children are now open to all. 

Schools for the Blind. 

Petrograd is rather ahead of Moscow in this re- 
spect. Moscow has a very large institution for 
blind children, which was established many years 
ago, and though it is doing good work, it is old- 
fashioned both in its method and atmosphere. There 
is not the same spirit of comradeship between teach- 
ers and children as one finds in all the new insti- 
tutions. 

I understand, however, that all the blind are 
being registered with a view to something more 
being done. 

The Children's Commission. 

According to a decree, no child is to be tried by 
the ordinary tribunals, but is to be brought under 
the consideration of the Children's Commission. In 
Petrograd this decree seems to be efficiently com- 
plied with. In the provinces, however, and to some 
extent in Moscow, children are still tried and con- 
demned by the tribunals, owing to the lack of suf- 
ficient people with the proper qualification to serve 
on Children's Commissions. In most cases, how- 
ever, children are removed from the prisons by the 
action of the Children's Commissioners, though 
some delay often occurs. 

The Children's Commission is also interested in 
the welfare of mentally defective children in all 
degrees of deficiency. 

In Petrograd there is a very efficient reception 
home for children arrested for crime or sent by 
school teachers as being incorrigible or unable to 
benefit by ordinary school training. These chil- 
dren are not regarded as criminals but are well 
cared for, and during their stay of 28 days they are 
made as comfortable as possible. The staff con- 
suls of doctors, psychologists and teachers who 
carefully observe the children and decide what kind 
of treatment will best meet the individual case. 

Some cases can of course be diagnosed at once, 
but all children remain 28 days in order to make 
sure that they are free from infectious diseases be- 
fore being sent on to a home or colony. 

In Moscow a similar reception house has just 
been established, but is inefficient through lack of 
a qualified staff and material equipment. 

The Mentally Defective. 

On Kamenney Ostrov ("Stony Island") in Petro- 
grad there is a special home for mentally defective 
children. Here Professor Griboyedov with a staff 
of five doctors and eight teachers carefully examines 
the children, and either keeps them in his colony 
or sends them to some other home. There is a very 
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excellent laboratory and library of books dealing 
with the subject, on which he seems to be an ex- 
pert. The same friendly spirit exists between staff 
and children as in other colonies and the children 
seem to enjoy life there very much. There is no 
hesitation about being examined; in fact the chil- 
dren are eager to be allowed to visit the laboratory. 

Careful records are kept by the teachers and 
doctors alike, and when a child is discharged or 
sent to some other colony for mental cases, instruc- 
tions are given as to the kind of training or treat- 
ment that is required. 

Cases of paralysis are also treated by a system of 
electric therapeutics, though they are badly handi- 
capped through lack of equipment. Six hundred 
children have passed through this home and 80 
doctors and 220 teachers have received training 
there since it was established about two years ago. 

Schools for Neurasthenics. 

Special schools are arranged by the People's 
Commissariats for Education and Health for nerv- 
ous and neurasthenic children, where special treat- 
ment is given and lessons arranged in accordance 
with the child's temperament. A very large exten- 
sion of a Children's House of this type is now be- 
ing arranged in Moscow. 

Auxiliary Schools. 

Special schools are arranged for children who at 
the age of twelve are behind in their schooling, 
but are capable of learning if given more indi- 
vidual help. They attend these classes in addition 
to their ordinary school course. 

Schools for Backward Children. 

For children who are unable to respond to the 
ordinary school training special schools have been 
arranged. These come under the care of the Health 
and Public Instruction authorities jointly. 

There are 10 such schools in Petrograd and sev- 
eral in Moscow. 

Special Trade Schools. 

Special Trade Schools have been arranged for 
boys and girls who do not respond to ordinary men- 
tal training but are capable of developing some 
skill in manual occupations. 

Care of Epileptics and Lunatics. 

Special colonies are maintained by the Commis- 
sariats for Health and Public Instruction, for the 
care and training of epileptic, idiotic, and lunatic 
children. These are mostly in the country imder 
the charge of competent doctors and much valuable 
research is being carried on with a view to im- 
proving the treatment of such cases. As a general 
rule children up to the age of 12 are in separate 
homes from the others. 

Moral Defectives. 

I have already mentioned in the paragraph on 
the Children's Commissions that children who are 
arrested for crime are carefully observed for a 
period before being sent to institutions. 



Where the crime is found to be the result of a 
mental defect the child is treated accordingly with- 
out any distinction being made between it and any 
other child in the same institution. 

Where the crime is due to evil surroundings the 
child is sent to an ordinary home or colony, but 
where some definite moral defect or social back- 
wardness is manifested the child is sent to a home 
for Moral Defectives. 

There is such a home in a house which used to 
belong to the tailor of the late Tsar. Here, under 
ideal surroundings, professor Belski has charge of 
34 boys and girls. He has on his staff a doctor 
and teachers as well as manual instructors. The 
principle on which they work is that the aim to 
be accomplished is to educate the socially backward 
in social responsibility and to re-direct misdirected 
energies into right forms of expression. Their 
method is to give a general education with special 
emphasis on manual work for those whose energies 
are misdirected, and special attention is given to 
the development of collective responsibility. Disci- 
pline is maintained without punishment, but a sys- 
tem of natural consequence (no food till hands 
are clean, etc.), and isolation for anti-social acts. 
The period for which a child is detained is not de- 
termined by the nature of the crime it has com- 
mitted, but by the way in which it responds to 
the training. 

Parents are allowed to visit their children and 
after three months children may go home for occa- 
sional week-ends. Such week-end visits to their 
homes form a valuable test and the child is observed 
on return to see if there is any tendency to relapse 
into former habits after contact with its old asso- 
ciations. 

On discharge every endeavor is made to get the 
children sent to the country away from the tempta- 
tions of town life. 

There are also several colonies for morally de- 
fective boys and girls, run on the lines of the 
George Junior Republic. 

From a visit paid to several of these institutions 
in Petrograd it is my impression that the results 
are good, and out of the cases which have gone 
through such homes and colonies during the past 
two years only four per cent have returned for a 
second offense. 

In Moscow, unfortunately, there has not been so 
great an improvement as in Petrograd, nevertheless 
what was once a children's prison with cells and 
iron bars has now been turned into a reformatory 
school. The iron bars and military guards have 
been done away with, but unfortunately some of 
the old instructors and staff do not seem to be in- 
spired with any great enthusiasm for adopting new 
ideas. Another institution has been transformed 
into a "Children's Home" for moral defectives 
(boys only), but they do not seem to have reached 
the efficiency of the Petrograd colonies and the 
spirit of the place is too institutional and not home- 
like enough. There are also a number of boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 in one of the Moscow 
prisons. Several were condemned by the tribunals 
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to death or life imprisonment for murder and rob- 
bery with violence, but the Children's Commission 
has obtained commutations for them and it is hoped 
that before long they will be able to establish colo- 
nies and homes to which they can be transferred. 

The Care of the Sick. 

The People's Commissariat for Public Health has 
established special dispensaries, hospitals, and sana- 
toria for sick children. These are in addition to 
the schools and colonies which it manages in co- 
operation with the Commissariat for Public Instruc- 
tion for weak children who are able to study. 

Unfortunately the supply of medicines and appli- 
ances handicaps a great deal of this work. 

The Feeding of Children. 

The People's Commissariat for Supplies is respon- 
sible for the feeding of the whole population. This 
Commissariat supplies food to schools, colonies, 
and children's homes. It has also established spe- 
cial children's kitchens of its own where children 
receive one warm meal per day. 

Children are also fed in the ordinary communal 
kitchens or their parents can obtain food for them 
by means of ration cards. 

Special Kitchens for Undernourished Children. 

The Commissariat for Supplies and the Commis- 
sariat for Health have both established special 
kitchens where weak and undernourished children 
receive an extra ration. There are already four 
such kitchens in Moscow and two more are being 
prepared. 

Mr. Watts' Comments. 

The foregoing is an attempt to give a general 
impression of what is actually being done for the 
care of children in Soviet Russia. 

In the carrying out of the full program there are 
many difficulties and some failures. Many of the 
institutions are quite new types to Russia and there 
is not a sufficiency of trained personnel. Some 
homes are unsatisfactory because of inefficient staff, 
lack of suitable accommodation or equipment, and 
a few have had to be closed down. Every month, 
however, sees a distinct move forward towards the 
realization of the full program. Workers are be- 
ing trained by special courses and the inefficient are 
learning by experience. Homes are being re- 
modeled and renovated ready for new homes or 
colonies. Generally speaking the organization in 
Petrograd is superior to Moscow and the personnel 
better trained. Petrograd is also more fortunate 
in having a large number of buildings suitable for 
homes, etc. 

The People's Commissariat for Public Instruc- 
tion and the People's Commissariat for Protection 
of Health are uniting for a "Children's Week" 
which it is hoped will result in a greater develop- 
ment of child welfare work. 

Schools, like all other institutions, have suffered 
through lack of proper personnel. Many of the 
old teachers are incapable of teaching according 



to the new methods, and the new teachers have only 
had a very short training; but 1921 will see the 
introduction into the schools of the first batch of 
teachers who have received a full course of train- 
ing under the new regime. 

I have often heard the criticism that there are 
a few very good institutions of each type for show 
purposes, but that the majority are really very poor. 
This is a half truth. It is the aim of the authorities 
in each department to maintain Standard Institu- 
tions of each type which shall be as perfect as pos- 
sible. In these Standard Institutions doctors, 
nurses, and teachers are trained with a view to their 
being sent to other institutions or to open new ones. 
The advantage of having Standard Institutions as 
training centers is obvious. They also form a 
standard which other institutions are urged to 
emulate. 

Another common criticism is that the Russian 
Government is interfering with home life by put- 
ting children into institutions. So far I have not 
come across any instance of compulsion being used 
to put children into institutions other than in cases 
of crime. It is true, however, that the greater cer- 
tainty of the children's receiving food and clothing 
in Soviet institutions results in a desire on the part 
of some parents to place their children in commune 
houses or colonies. A great amount of freedom 
is allowed to parents to visit their children and the 
atmosphere of the homes and colonies is not at 
all institutional, but very homelike. 

Homes and colonies run by private organizations 
such as "The League to Save the Children," "So- 
ciety of True Freedom", ( "Tolstoy ans"), or Trade 
Unions, receive from the Soviet authorities the same 
ration of supplies as are given to Soviet institutions. 
No religion is taught in the schools or colonies 
except that the significance of certain religious holi- 
days is explained. iParents may visit their children 
on Sundays and give them instruction in religion 
if they so desire. Children and teachers are allowed 
to hang ikons on their beds but no ikons are set 
up by the authorities. 

Coeducation has been much criticized, but I am 
convinced that as a general rule the results are 
undoubtedly good. I have been much impressed by 
the natural comradeship which exists between boys 
and girls. In a few cases where coeducation has 
been suddenly adopted with older boys and girls 
unsatisfactory results may have occurred, but on 
the whole the change seems to be good and espe- 
cially so as coeducation commences at the age of 
three and continues as the natural consequence 
throughout school life. 

There is a great shortage of food and clothing, 
particularly in the provinces where the opening of 
schools, colonies, homes, and food kitchens is held 
up simply through lack of supplies. 

It is my impression that in general the machinery 
for child-welfare already exists and that if Russia 
only had the supplies her children would be thor- 
oughly well cared for and that in a very short time 
her institutions would be examples for the rest of 
the world to follow. 
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On the Way to Moscow 

By Lt.-Col. B. Roustam Bek 



Gothenburg, February 4, 1920. 
"PINE weather — rare in January — ^favored our 
journey from New York. The Captain of the 
SS. Stockholm called the voyage "exceptional". 
And, indeed, it was an exceptional trip for our 
party. After our bitter experiences in America, 
here on board the Swedish steamship we enjoyed 
hospitality. The Captain and his stafif, as well as 
most of the passengers, were most cordial. There 
were, as might have been expected, certain ele- 
ments aboard which poisoned the fresh air of the 
ocean. But we took the proper steps to render 
these harmless. 

All the comrades were happy and much refreshed 
by the voyage. Harmony ruled among the mem- 
bers of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau 
homeward bound to Soviet Russia. Every evening 
there was dancing and singing and, amidst the 
Swedish and American flags decorating the saloons, 
the "International" was sung frequently, while the 
picture of the King of Sweden watched this unusual 
performance. The smoking room was transformed 
into a "Red Club", and sometimes, this being "Swe- 
dish Territory" and far from "dry", became a rather 
noisy place. 

Small incidents relieved the voyage of any dan- 
ger of monotony. For instance, one of the "pas- 
sengers" who occupied a neighboring cabin to that 
of Comrade Martens attempted to persuade some of 
the comrades not to go to Russia but rather to stay 
in Scandinavia. One young girl was even offered a 
good position and a considerable sum of money to 
desert our party — needless to say, without effect. 
On another occasion two "passengers" were caught 
entering one of our staterooms "by mistake". I 
had the privilege of intercepting one such attempt. 
We took energetic steps to guard against such oc- 
curences. Failing in these tricks, the "poisonous 
elements" fell back upon familiar provocative 
methods, equally fruitless. 

On the evening of February 2, Comrade Martens 
was informed by the Captain that the Swedish Gov- 
ernment had refused to allow us to land in Swe- 
den and that the Stockholm would not enter the 
harbor of Gothenburg, but would be held out at 
sea where a small boat of 1,000 tons would take 
us on for the trip te Libau. Comrade Lomonossov 
and Comrade Strom, the Representatives of Soviet 
Russia in Sweden, confirmed this information by 
wireless and promised to come to meet us on board 
the Stockholm. It was rumored also that a strike 
of the engineers was on in all the Swedish ports 
and that the boat, the South Sweden, which was 
to take us aboard, was manned by scabs. (This sub- 
sequently turned out to be a misunderstanding.) 
It was natural, therefore, that Comrade Martens 
should inform the Captain that we would refuse 
to embark on that ship. Later in the evening, how- 
ever, the following notice was posted: "All pas- 
sengers holding tickets for Libau and Riga must 



be ready for debarking at 5 o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. Breakfast at 4:30. (Signed) Swedish Ameri- 
can Line, February 2." 

This caused great excitement in our party, and 
especially in the third class where, under very dif- 
ficult conditions, there were about two hundred Rus- 
sians, seventy of whom had been deported by the 
American Government. There were meetings of 
committees representing the various groups, and 
after a general conference with Comrade Martens, 
it was decided not to obey the order. A special 
watch was organized and part of the comrades re- 
mained all night in the saloons and on deck. Great 
activity was shown also by certain of the "passen- 
gers", who wandered throughout the boat almost 
all night. At 1 A. M., February 3, Comrade Mar- 
tens saw the Captain and firmly declared that none 
of the Russians in either class would voluntarily 
embark on the South Sweden. Comrade Martens 
insisted that we must be allowed to enter the port 
of Gothenburg in order to meet the Representatives 
of Soviet Russia and to make necessary purchases 
in the town. The Captain, who had treateid us with 
real courtesy, was much upset and assured Comrade 
Martens that the orders which he had received from 
the Swedish American Line were forced upon the 
latter by the Swedish authorities and that unfor- 
tunately he had to fulfill the order. 

"What do you propose to do if we will not leave 
our cabins?" asked Comrade Martens. "I shall be 
obliged to use the fire hose," replied the Captain 
half jokingly. Comrade Martens then sent wire- 
less messages to the Swedish American Line and 
to Comrades Strom and Lomonossov. A plan of 
campaign was elaborated and the comrades were 
advised to go to their beds and to lock the doors 
of their cabins. Together with Comrade Safron 
and some others, I remained on watch in the saloon. 

At five o'clock in the morning the pilot boat came 
up to our steamer, but there was yet no sign of any 
preparation eitlier for the early breakfast or for 
our transfer to the other ship. About six o'clock 
all the self-styled "passengers" were on the deck 
looking rather excited. Then at last the South 
Sweden was brought alongside the Stockholm which 
had anchored about five miles ofif the harbor of 
Gothenburg. The Chief of Police with several of- 
ficers and a crowd of detectives came on board and 
a long conference was held in the Captain's cabin, 
at which Comrade Martens reaffirmed his determina- 
tion. Finally the Chief of Police declared that 
soldiers would be sent to take us by force from the 
Stockholm. A meeting was held at once, at which 
it was decided that all the party should lock them- 
selves in their cabins and that when the soldiers 
knocked no answers should be given; no attention 
should be paid even if the doors should be forced, 
and no physical resistance should be offered when 
the soldiers entered. At about ten o'clock the alarm 
was given and we all barricaded ourselves in our 
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cabins. The Swedish police remained on deck. 
The comrades in the third class began to sing the 
"International" which encouraged the revolutionary 
spirit of all. The situation b«:ame rather perplex- 
ing to the Swedish authorities. Comrade Martens 
was once again invited to the Captain's room to 
confer with the Swedish police. The necessity of 
making a separate attack on each cabin made mat- 
ters very difficult. Our dugouts were not only 
solid, but also numerous. It was impossible to use 
the water-pimips to dislodge us because of the con- 
struction of the ship. Moreover, they realized the 
scandal which would result from this stupid policy 
of the Swedish Government. The police finally 
had to capitulate. The Bolsheviki are not easily 
beaten, and when he saw this the Chief of Police 
acceded to Comrade Martens' request to allow the 
representatives of Soviet Russia in Sweden to board 
the Stockholm. 

Meanwhile our friends on shore had not been 
inactive. On the morning of February 3, Comrade 
Lomonossov, head of the Soviet Government Rail- 
way Purchasing Mission in Sweden, with his wife 
and Comrade Attorney Hellberg and another Swe- 
dish comrade, Skjold, and Comrade Mary Modell, 
who was formerly with the Bureau in New York, 
went to the pier in Gothenburg to await the ex- 
pected arrival of the Stockholm. They had been 
told the day before that the Stockholm would dock 
about nine o'clock and that a Baltic-bound steamer 
would stand beside to take on the Russian passen- 
gers. When they arrived at the pier, however, they 
were told that the Stockholm had dropped anchor 
outside the harbor and that the "Bolsheviki" would 
be put o£f on another steamer and shipped away 
immediately. Angered by this trickery, our friends 
determined to see us at any cost. They hurried 
to police headquarters and demanded proper treat- 
ment. Professor Lomonossov bore with him a let- 
ter from the Swedish Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
permitting him and his companions to board the 
Stockholm. Arguments prevailed, and police 
headquarters sent a radio to the Captain of the 
South Sweden instructing him not to proceed until 
the party from the shore arrived. Our friends im- 
mediately hired a steam launch and set out for the 
Stockhohn. 

Amidst loud cheers. Comrade Lomonossov, with 
Mrs. Lomonossov, Comrade Modell, and the repre- 
sentative of Comrade Strom (Comrade Strom be- 
ing ill) came alongside and boarded the Stock- 
holm. 

At about one o'clock it was officially announced 
that the Stockholm would be allowed to enter 
Gothenburg and that new arrangements would be 
made by the Swedish American Line to transport 
the Russian passengers in more comfortable condi- 
tions than those which were promised them on board 
the small steamer South Sweden, which could 
scarcely carry more than 70 steerage passengers 
and about 50 passengers in the second class. 

It was finally arranged that the Russian pas- 
sengers should be transferred to another large and 
comfortable steamer and the South Sweden should 



take only the New York Bureau party and the. 
deportees. Everything being settled satisfactorily, 
at about eight o'clock in the evening we entered 
the harbor of Gothenburg to the loud strains of the 
"International". 

It was a real victory of the Bolsheviki over the 
reactionary Swedish Government. 

Tomorrow the members of the Bureau staff and 
all seventy deported Russians will go aboard the 
South Sweden and proceed to Libau, whence the 
party will take a train to Riga. From there a 
special train provided by the Soviet Government 
will cairy us at last to the heart of the world 
revolution — ^Moscow. 



APPOINTMENT OF DR. DUBROWSKY 

Important changes in the administration of relief 
work done in this country for Russia were an- 
nounced on February 28 in a letter sent by Dr. D. 
H. Dubrowsky to the State Department. 

Until that day the Representative of the All- 
Russian Jewish Public Committee, a private organ- 
ization, Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky, has now 
been appointed by the Jewish Division of the Peo- 
ple's Commissariat for Nationalities, to act as its 
Representative in the United States, with instruc- 
tions to "supervise the relief work for all those 
nationalities for whose support or relief charitable 
enterprises may be or have been undertaken within 
the United Sutes." 

An Act of Congress of June 15, 1917, requires 
anyone representing a government, faction, or in- 
surgent group to give notice of his mission in this 
country to the Secretary of State. Being uncertain 
as to whether his appointment comes within that 
act. Dr. Dubrowsky has brought the matter to 
the attention of the State Department in order to 
comply with its provisions. The letter follows: 

February 28, 1921. 
The Honorable The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

I beg to inform you that the Jewish Divi- 
sion of the People's Commissariat for Na- 
tionalities of the Government of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (Evotdel 
pri Narodnom Commissariate po delam Na- 
tsionalnostei) has appointed me its Repre- 
sentative within the United States. My instruc- 
tions are that I supervise the relief work for 
those nationalities in Russia, for whose sup- 
port or relief charitable enterprises may be 
or have been undertaken within the United 
States. 

Being uncertain as to whether this appoint- 
ment comes within the Act of June 15, 1917, 
Chapter 30, Title 8, 1 have the honor to bring 
this matter to your attention in order to com- 
ply with the provisions of that act. 
I beg to remain. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) D. H. Dubrowskt. 
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Commerce and Recognition 

A New Note to England 
[Next week's issue of Soviet Russia wUl contain a number of items showing what are the com- 
mercial relations now being resumed between Russia and other countries. The fact that Krassin 
is reported to have come back to London for further negotiations on the Commercial Treaty between 
England and Soviet Russia would indicate that the Treaty has not yet been signed. 
On February 4, 1921, Mr. George Chicherin, Com- •J'l*. or the British CoTemment with Intenational Organiza- 



missar for Foreign Affairs, sent the following note 
to the British Government: 

The Ruasian GoTemment has duly acquainted itself with 
the Draft of the Trade Agreement and the various proposals 
and suggestions connected therewith which were transmitted 
by the British GoTcmment through Mr. Krassin. We are 
glad to ascertain that as regards the clauses of the Trade 
Agreement itself there exist no such profound divergencies 
between the two governments which would not achnit of 
adjustment through further discussion between Mr. Krassin 
and the competent British department. The principal ob- 
stacle to the signing of the Agreement is, however, the 
preamble which the British Government desires to amplify 
and to enlarge without proper negotiations beyond the limits 
of the basis that was mutually agreed to by the exchange 
of notes of June 30 and July 7. Regarding this question, 
the Russian Government is of the same opinion as the 
British Government as to the fact that this basis expresses 
the principles of mutual obligations in the most general 
and vague form leaving ample room for misinterpretations, 
misunderstandings, and possible mutual complaints and fric- 
tions. Seeing that the British Government desires to attain 
as clear a definition as possible of these obligations and 
to remove all ambiguity from the relations to be established 
between both countries with the purpose of creating a real 
solid basis for their friendly relations and of elaborating 
the conditions for bringing about peace in the East so 
desirable to both parties as well as to the rest of the world, 
these considerations have impelled the Russian Government 
to insist upon political negotiations without which the 
Agreement will hardly produce the desired results. A glar- 
ing example, namely of the misunderstandings, false con- 
dn^ons, and unjust complaints resulting from unclear defi- 
nitions of the June-July Agreement as well as from mis- 
representations and false statements of the real facts can 
be found in the notes of the British Government of October 
2 and 9, and must be recalled in the following brief 
recapitulation. 

It was untrue that the Russian Government was sending 
troops to Persia. As a matter of fact, as soon as the 
renmants of the White Guard forces in Enzeli had been 
dealt with, the Russian military and naval forces evacuated 
Persian territory and since then have not entered it. The 
fact of the liquidation of the White Guard forces in En- 
zeli was a necessary act of self-defence of the Russian 
Republic and can in no case be considered as directed 
against British interests. The assertion that Bolshevik 
troops were despatched to Asia Minor was further com- 
pletely untrue and can only serve as an example of the 
British Government's misinformation as to the real hap- 
penings in the Near East. The Russian Government was 
not, and is not, engaged in any military conspiracy against 
British interests in Asia Minor. It has not tlueatened, and 
does not threaten the invasion of Khorasan and has not 
created in Tashkent any organization. We must also empha- 
tically protest against the assertion that the Russian Govern- 
ment bas brought about the revolution in Bokhara and that 
this revolution pursued the aim of an attack against British 
territory and interests, since as a matter of fact the libera- 
tion of the working masses of Bokhara was their own work, 
and that these working masses in liberating themselves had 
and have no aggressive designs against any other people 
or conntry. It is also untrue that the Russian Government 
attempted to conclude a Treaty with Afghanistan, with the 
aim of inciting a tribal rising on the Indian frontier. As 
to the attempts of identifying the Third International with 
the Russian Government, they have no more value than an 
attempt would have of identifying the Belgian Government 
with the Second International, which has its seat in Brus- 



tions, having their center in London, or with the same 
Third International, to which a Briti^ Communist Party 
is affiliated on a par with the Russian Communist Party. 
The Russian Government strictly adheres to the conviction 
that analagous misunderstandings and misinterpretations 
will be inevitable, so long as both governments will not 
come together for an exhaustive discussion, and will not 
clearly and without ambiguity define their mutual obliga- 
tions and the limits of the reciprocal interests which both 
parties must refrain from violating. Although the British 
Government, contrary to our opinion, considers the mutual 
obligations of the June-July Agreement as being already 
in force at the time of above Notes, it did not regard itself 
as violating this Agreement when undertaking, in the East 
as well as in the West, hostile actions against the Russian 
Republic in every possible way. In the same countries in 
which your Notes of October 2 and October 9 falsely 
attributed to the Russian Government hostile actions against 
Britain, it was in reality the British Government which 
conducted and is still conducting a policy of implacable 
hostility against Russia. In Persia, British military forces 
rendered help and assistance to the Russian White Guards 
who threatened the security of the Russian Republic, as well 
as that of her ally the Azerbaijan Republic, and up to the 
present date British influence in Persia is directed towards 
preventing the conclusion between Russia and Persia of a 
peace treaty advantageous to both countries and containing 
nothing that would bring prejudice to any other country 
or which would involve any menace to them. In the Cau- 
casus and Asia Minor the Entente Governments incessantly 
try to bring about actions threatening the security of Russia 
and Azerbaijan. British and other Entente agents are con- 
stantly attempting to incite rebellions in frontier regions 
of the Soviet Republics. The incessantly defiant and pro- 
vocative attitude of the Georgian Government towards Rus- 
sia would be impossible were it not backed by Entente 
diplomacy. On the Black Sea, British as well as French 
v««sels are attacking Russian ships or those of other nation- 
alities which bring goods to Russian harbors, and the 
British destroyers, such as the "Invincible", are lurking 
in neighboring waters in order to conduct hostile actions 
against Russian trade and Russian shores. During the 
period when the woricing masses of Armenia had not yet 
thrown off the yoke of militarism and capitalism, the 
counter-revolutionary Dashnak Government that existed at 
that time systematically opposed all the lawful demands of 
the Russian Government and its action was rendered pos- 
sible only by the approval of the Entente Governments. 
As to the Turkish National Government, no day passes 
without statements of the British press to the effect that 
Great Britain seeks to prevent the establishment of friendly 
relations between Turkey and Russia, and to drive the Tur- 
kish Nationalist Movement upon the path of hostility against 
the Soviet Republics, although without effect. Whereas 
the revolutionary movement of the toiling masses of Bo- 
khara is remote from any aggressive intentions against 
Britain or any other country, we have documentary evi- 
dence proving that the previous despotic government of the 
Ameer of Bokhara relied upon the support of British agents 
when preparing attacks upon Russian territory. The efforts 
of the British representatives are also known to us, which 
are aimed at inciting Afghanistan against Russia, although 
the Afghan Government, cognizant of its true interests, 
deliberately refuses to enter the path of hostility against 
the Russian Republic. In all the western countries which 
are in some touch with Russia, Great Britain has invariably 
pursued the same policy of hostility against our Republic. 
The Polish hostility against Russia and Ukraine and the 
armed insurrection of the ex-General Von Wrangel would 
have been impossible without the active help of the Entente 
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Governments. The landing operations of Wrangel's troops 
would not have taken place without the help of the British 
Fleet and without British coal, and the enormous quantity 
of British equipment and ammunition that was in the 
possession of Wrangel shows how far the British Govern- 
ment was implicated in fomenting this counter-revolution- 
ary insurrection against the Russian Government. Diplo- 
matic action of the British and other Entente Governments 
opened the way for the transport of arms and ammunition 
to Poland, a great part of which was of British origin, as, 
for example, in the harbor of Danzig, it was British in- 
fluence which, in spite of the opposition of the local 
workers, compelled the ammunition to be unloaded and 
transported to Poland. In the South, Bessarabia was in- 
corporated with Rumania by the British and other Entente 
Governments, without the knowledge of Russia and Ukraine. 
Up to the present date, the Entente press gives daily proofs 
of the continued hostile activity of the British and other 
Entente diplomacy, aimed at inciting new foes and new 
hostile actions against the Soviet Republics, thus under- 
mining at the very root the possibilities of trade with the 
latter. So profound and strong, nevertheless, is the Russian 
Republic's desire for peace and trade that, in spite of these 
facts it stands by its decision to conclude with Great Bri- 
tain the intended trade agreement, but it considers as 
necessary at any rate the introduction of the following 
amendment in the preamble: 

Since the British Government has already declared its 
consent to the enumeration in the preamble of those coun- 
tries in which the British Government engages itself not 
to undertake any hostile action against the Russian inter- 
ests, we demand that after the words "especially in Asia 
Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and India" the following words 
should be inserted: "On the other part, the Government 
of the United Kingdom will desist and refrain from under- 
taking or assisting any hostile action or propaganda in 
any form against the interests or the security of Soviet 
Russia in the above-mentioned countries, as well as in the 
countries which formed a part of the former Russian 
Empire, and which have now become independent states 
on the ground of the right of the peoples to self-determina- 
tion, and will also refrain and desist from encouraging 
or supporting in any way hostile actions against Soviet 
Russia on the part of Japan, Germany, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia 
and will not interfere in Soviet Russia's relations with other 
countries, and will not hamper these relations. The con- 
tracting parties reciprocally engage themselves to respect the 
independence and integrity of Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
territory of the Turkish National Assembly." 

The recent judgment in the Sagor case makes it moreover 
clear to the Russian Government that the confirmation of 
this decision, by a higher court, by similar judgments with 
reference to Russian gold or goods would render the Trade 
Agreement unworkable and would be therefore a lawful 
ground for its immediate automatic annulment and that 
this point must be duly stipulated in the Treaty. The 
Russian Government must also point out that in the new 
Draft handed to Mr. Krassin a stipulation has been inserted 
referring to the general debts of the previous Russian Gov- 
ernments, which was absent in the earlier drafts and which 
must be removed at all events. 

After the receipt of the British Government's favorable 
answer as to the adoption of the above three amendments 
the definitive negotiations of Mr. Krassin with the British 
Government will be continued regarding the adjustment of 
some minor divergencies of a purely commercial character 
and regarding the signature of the agreement. 

(Signed) Chicherin. 



TO RENEW COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
Latvia and Russia 
Rica, December 24. — Latvias Vest of December 
23 writes: The Russo- Latvian commercial relations 
are improving lately and will soon assume concrete 
form. The Russian representative Hanetsky, be- 
fore leaving for Moscow, had a very thorough con- 
ference with Ulmanis (the Latvian Premier) and 
the Minister of Trade and Industry; full agree- 
ment has been reached in all important matters. 
We are even informed that the representative, 
Hanetsky, is going to make a report about all this to 
the Congress of the Soviets. There are two pro- 
jects for the renewal of commercial relations: the 
first of them has in view trade operations through 
the medium of the government, and the other one, 
elaborated by the Association of Latvian Merchants, 
has in view the organization of a special commit- 
tee through which the trade with Russia will have 
to go on. During the governmental conference, 
in the presence of the representative, the first pro- 
ject was accepted, e. i. the trade will go on, on a 
governmental scale. This question has been recog- 
nized as extremely important, and in the course of 
the next few days there will be organized in Mos- 
cow a special commercial delegation. It is ex- 
pected that after the return of the Russian repre- 
sentative concrete proposals will be made on his 
part. 

RUSSIAN TRADE VIA ESTHONIA 
The Statistical Department of the Esthonian Min- 
istry of Trade has published the following statis- 
tics of Russian transit trade via Esthonia, from the 
conclusion of the peace treaty to December 1, 1920: 
Imports: Tons 

Total 11.893 

Iron and Steel Products 2,111 

Copper Manufactures 1,638 

Chemical Products 1350 

Leather Goods 1.399 

Salt 839 

Textiles 613 

Agricultural Implements 562 

Paper 470 

Foodstuffs 385 

Exports: 

Total 3,514 

Wood 2.382 

Flax 1,132 



TRADE RELATIONS WITH NORWAY 

The following telegram appears in the Petrograd 
"Pravda" of January \(>th. 

Murmansk, Jan. 15th. Faced with a growing demand 
for trade with Soviet Russia, the Norwegian Parliament, 
in secret session, passed a resolution permitting the entrance 
of Russian representatives for the purpose of negotiating 
trade agreements. 



Old Copies 


Soviet Russu will be glad to buy copiec of 
Volume I, No. 20 and volume I, No. 30. Will 
give one copy of "Marriage Laws of Soviet 
Russia" in exchange, if wanted. Subscribers 
who still have these copies on hand will con- 
fer a favor upon Soviet Russia by sending 
them to : 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


110 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Wireless and Other News 



NEWS FROM SOVIET UKRAINE 
(Cable from A. Menshoy) 

Moscow, February 6 (via Reval).— All rumors 
regarding an uprising in the Ukraine are absolutely 
false. I have been in Kiev, Kharkov, and Odessa. 
Having spent six weeks in Ukrainian cities, towns, 
and villages, I found everything peaceful and quiet. 
The peasants are readily accepting the Soviet rule. 

New Soviet schools for children and adults have 
been opened in every village. One hundred per 
cent of the rural population are taking part in the 
Soviet elections. 

There are no more Jewish pogroms in the 
Ukraine. The Jewish population now feels com- 
pletely secure and satisfied. I spoke to hundreds 
of peasants and Jews and heard no complaints from 
any one, as was the case previously. The popula- 
tion is adapting itself, and getting accustomed to 
the new order. 

All are satisfied. — From a Ukrainian daily ap- 
pearing in New York. 

RUBBER SHOES 
The manufacture of rubbers in the rubber shoe 
division of the well-known Treugolnik Factory in 
Petrograd, which has recently resumed work, has 
been increased from 300 to 800 pairs of rubbers 
per day. A greater increase of the production can- 
not be undertaken at present, owing to the lack of 
fuel. There is sufficient raw material on hand for 
three years to come. 

THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY OF RUSSIA 
A recent number of Pravda states that according 
to data now available the production of finished 
woolen goods during the months of October, 1920, 
amounts to 660,403 arshins* of coarse cloth, 467.707 
arshins of fine cloth, 399,807 arshins of worsted, 
655,704 arshins of brushed wool, in all 2,187,624 
arshins. These figures do not include the produc- 
tion in the Ural region, which would add somewhat 
more than 100,000 arshins. 

As compared with the month of July, 1920, pro- 
duction has increased 113 per cent. 

To train skilled workers for the woolen indus- 
try, courses have already been opened in most 
districts. 

MILLING INDUSTRY 

The milling industry in the Crimea is now be- 
ing concentrated. It is expected that the total pro- 
duction from January to March will amount to 
400,000,000 poods.* 

MANUFACTURE OF PARAFFIN 
In the Gachina district, province of Petrograd, 
a big factory has been established for the obtaining 
of paraffin from the mud that is found in great 
quantities at the bottom of the peat bogs. 

* 1 arsfain=2.46 ft. 

• I pood=j( lb». 



LABOR ARMIES IN FORESTRY WORK 
Moscow, January 26.— As it is impossible to 
carry out completely the forestry program for the 
season of 1920-1921 with the aid of volunteer labor 
the Central Committee for Forestry has found it 
necessary to requisition inmiedfately for lumbering 
work certain sections of the labor armies in the 
districts in which such work is now particularly 
necessary, such as for example, in Murmansk and 
the Urals (110,000 men and 60,000 horses), the 
Caucasus, and the western governments, as well as 
northern Russia. In all 200,000 men and 91,000 
horses are required. 

THE STATE CREMATORY IN PETROGRAD 
The procedure of cremating is not accompanied 
by religious ceremonies. But on the request of rela- 
tives, religious ceremonies may be permitted witUn 
the walls of the crematorium to be performed by 
clergymen of any religious denomination after a 
personal agreement between the relatives and the 
clergymen. 

The ashes, after burning, are put into an urn and 
soldered up. The urn with the ashes can, accord- 
ing to the wish of the relatives, either be placed 
in the columbaries of the crematory, or buried in 
the cemetery, or given up to the relatives. 

No charge is made for cremating the corpse, nor 
for the grave, nor for delivering &e corpse to the 
crematory through the district burial division. 

The furnace of the crematory works day and 
night. 

POSTERS MADE IN GERMANY 
The following letter recently issued from Berlin 
seems to indicate that the posters published in 
Soviet Russia two weeks ago were printed in 
Germany by order of the Soviet Governments 

The Scientific-Technical Department of the Sup- 
reme Council of National Economy, Berlin Branch, 
has established a Bureau of Economic and Indust- 
rial propaganda. Its task will be to explain to the 
popular masses the tremendous importance of the 
means of communication, of the factories, shops, 
etc. for the reestablbhment of the economic and 
industrial life of Russia. The propaganda is being 
conducted in a telling way, viz. through posters that 
are printed here in Berlin in large quantities and 
are forwarded to Russia. From among the posters 
that are being printed at present we may mention: 
^"There is bread in the villages but hunger in the 
cities — restore the railroads". "The city is with- 
out bread — the factories will stop running". 
"Comrade, your factory is your pride". "Improve 
what is bad — create what is good". 

In ordering the posters the artistic side was em- 
phasized. Important Russian and German artists 
were interested in the work. 
(Signed) 
Foreign Section of the Scientific-Technical De- 
partment of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
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MOSCOW WORKERS' FIRST HOME 

The Moscow Soviet has succeeded in establish- 
ing, 16 miles from Moscow, its first Recreation 
Home, the beginning of an entire series of such es- 
tablishments. 

By the spring the Moscow Board of Health ex- 
pects to open so many houses of this kind, that 
it will be able to receive in them simultaneously 
one thousand workmgmen and women. 

The request to assign workers to the recreation 
homes struck the factories and works like a bolt 
out of the blue sky. Opinions, discussions, con- 
jectures, flew about in great profusion. The aged 
workers, those most in need of such recreation, at 
first seemed to be doubting Thomases as to the 
value of these improvements. Their conversations 
indicated that they did not believe it was possible 
anyone would be interested in their comfort to the 
extent of providing them with a few weeks of re- 
creation. 

I wish I could repeat the conversations that were 
held in the factories on this occasion, when the 
first workers reported in order to set out for the 
Recreation Home. But they did have a germ of 
faith in the possibility of the realization of the 
scheme, and therefore all marched to the Recreation 
Home. Almost all of these workers were non-par- 
tisans, some of them even illiterate. But their con- 



fidence in the Soviet power was so great that they 
did not believe the insinuations spread among them 
by its enemies. 

A man of about sixty was pointed out to me with 
the words: "When he came to the Recreation 
Home, he wept all day; so did his old woman. She 
came with him and cried." 

I turned to him: "Is that true, Did you weep 
when you came here?" 

"I did, it is true. It seemed impossible to me 
that anyone would think of looking after me in 
my declining years. But now I see it is really so." 

And the whole company burst into genial laugh- 
ter. 

"Now when we go back and tell in the factories 
how we were received here everyone will want to 
come to this place." 

"But it is hard to sit around without doing any 
work," one aged laborer observed, "very hard." 
"I have been working for forty years straight on 
without interruption, and now I have been sitting 
here for two days without doing a single thing." 

A veritable revelation of the nature of capital- 
ism. The idle bourgeois, when he comes to work, 
finds it hard to spend more than a single day on 
real labor. 

But the proletarian, when he tries to take a rest 
after forty years of labor, finds he is not used to 
repose. 



Paternity in Soviet Russia 

The Russian Workers' and Peasants' Republic has enacted progressive and 
common sense laws governing the registration of parents and of births, and 
establishing the paternity of children. Legitimacy, the validity, of marriages, 
the personal rights and duties of children and parents are clearly defined in 

The Carriage Lais)s of Soviet Russia 

The full official text of this entire code of laws is printed in booklet form 
(85 pages) 25 cents each, postpaid. Send orders and remittances to 
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The Revolutionary Effort 

By Victor Serge 
(The following letter from Petrograd appeared in a recent issue of "La Vie Ouvriere" of Paris.) 



Petrograd, January 22nd. 
T^ORTUNATELY the winter thus far has been 
-*- very mild. This is indeed a piece of good luck 
for the fuel crisis is such that a number of factories 
have had to be closed in Petrograd during the last 
few days. This was heart-breaking to many of us. 

The problem is always the same: it is not that 
wood is lacking — wood is plentiful for a hundred 
versts all around — but we have not the necessary 
workers to cut it down, on the one hand because 
of the mobilization, and on the other hand, be- 
cause we have not the means of compensating the 
field workers. 

What could we give them in fact? They need 
manufactured articles. To furnish these, we should 
have to restore production, cost what it may. So 
long as production is not sufficiently restored to 
satisfy the needs of the coimtry districts, the peasant, 
defiant and hostile to the city, will refuse the city 
his work. 

I may add that the peasant seems better dis- 
posed this year: propaganda, agitation, the 
"Weeks for Help to the Peasant," and finally, the 
victories of the Red Army at the fronts, have some- 
what improved the state of mind, to the extent 
that in the fuel crisis the central factor still re- 
mains the lack of transportation. 

The number of locomotives at our disposal is 
exceedingly small as compared with our needs. 
There results the impossibility of fully feeding the 
centers virith wood as well as with other materials. 
This crisis therefore occupies all minds and the 
daily difficulties are enormous. I recently visited 
hospitals that are not at all or very badly heated. 
Think of what sufferings are involved in a fact like 
this! 



However, among all these imheard of difficulties 
— which are being surmotmted by reason of the 
fact that they are less terrible and less formidable 
than they were last year — ^the revolutionary work 
is being pursued step by step. It is a gigantic work 
of cultivation, a work over a stony soil, torn up 
shells, like the soil of former battlefields. What- 
ever b done, whatever may be the danger and the 
difficulty, whatever may be the ill-will of some, 
the stupidity of others, our revolutionary plow 
cuts its furrow so deep that its mark will be in- 
effaceable. To be sure it occasionally deviates for 
moments from the straight line but it would be 
stupid to be surprised at this. 

The first great change that I observed this year 
as compared with the preceding ones, is a purely 
psychological one. The White, who was very nu- 
merous still among the population in 1919, and 
even in 1920, has disappeared. You no longer 
meet the emaciated intellectual who confidently in- 
forms you of the approaching downfall of Red 
Petrograd. The food speculators have also dis- 
appeared, and the plots seem to have come to an 
end. No one, even of those who are hostile, any 
longer doubts the stability of the Communist 
regime. 

If you knew what persistent hatred had been 
sworn against it by all the former possessing 
classes, bourgeob and petit-bourgeois, how that 
class surreptitiously sabotaged, you would imder- 
stand the importance of this moral victory. To- 
day, all our enemies of yesterday have entered the 
service of the Communist state. Naturally this is 
equivalent to a new danger and will contribute not 
a little to the creation of the baleful bureaucracy 
that we have thus far been combating,^ 
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The struggle against bureaucracy, the heritage 
of the manners of the old regime, the consequences 
of famine,* of officialism brought about by the war 
and of our fumblings in the work of Communist 
construction — is one of the problems on the order 
of the day. 

You know that I am somewhat a diffident person 
and less inclined to be cocksure in the matter of 
an agreement with what may be called official 
optimism. And I really admire these people and 
the revolutionary elite. 

Hardly six weeks ago we were still at war and 
already the demobilization (that of the classes of 
above 32 years) is being effected, and already we 
breathe more freely. 

For a month, from one end of the country to 
another, passionate discussions are being carried 
on concerning the economic reconstruction of the 
country. The pitiless criticism, coming from the 
masses themselves, meets those Communists in 
high positions who have not been able to resist 
bourgeois inclinations. I am sure the matter will 
be taken care of; the entire party is woridng on it 

Parallel with this it is necessary to get rid of the 
bureaucracy. This will be a long and difficult task 
to be sure; for it is only by organizing the Com- 
munist life, in other words, the well-being, the 
liberty, the true democracy of the woricers that 
this task can be accomplished. But already today 
these words are on every lip, these ideas in every 
head. 

In the Communist Party the chief debate at 
present is on the subject of the function of the 
trade unions in production (and of course on their 
mode of organization). 

Should they take charge of the administration of 
production (decentralized in vast regions) and be- 
gin by restoring it at any price, wi&out recoiling 
from the application of the military methods whidi 
have permitted the creation and the victories of the 
Red Army as Trotsky would like, or should they 
be chiefly schools of applied communism, making 
no use of force except after all means of per- 
suasion have been exhausted, and constituting 
from now on a workers* organization, largely de- 
mocratized, as Lenin and Zinoviev would desire? 

These tendencies are not the only ones, and I 
shall be able to give you more information on this 
subject soon, llie next Congress of the Party will 
settle the question. At present it inflames all minds. 

You know the contempt which Red Russia has 
for the democratic methods of the capitalist state. 
The reason is that the latter have no other object 
than that of masking the actual monopolization of 
all powers by the plutocracy. For some time the 
forms of an entirely different democracy have been 
taking shape here. Certainly the Communbt Party 

*The bureaucracy is one of the consequences of 
famine in the sense that the distribution of the extremely 
small number of manufactured articles at our disposal 
demands an apparatus of statistics, of control, of super- 
vision, etc., that is extremely complicated. When there are 
three pairs of shoes to 100 persons yon may imagine how 
etay it is to allot them. — Author's Note, 



exercises the dictatorship and has refused its ene- 
mies all the "liberties" that would have permitted 
them to kill it without fail in a short time. But 
I have been witnessing for a nimiber of weeks this 
new spectacle: great crowds (for there are 30,000 
Communists at Petrograd) of workers, of soldiers, 
of housdceepers in which the militants occupying 
the most important positions of confidence mingle 
with each other, are passionately discussing prin- 
ciples of the ec(m<«iic organization. Plebiscites or 
referendums mig^t offer more in the way of formal 
guarantees; but they are far from being capable 
of comparison with this living debate, of daily re- 
currence, in speech, in writing, in action (for the 
material is chiefly that of the various experiences 
actually being undergone), in which there partici- 
pate the six himdred thousand members of the 
Communist Party, and in another way, all the ac- 
tive members of the trade imions. 

Other discussions of less scope are being taken 
up in the educational centers. The new elonent 
here is that in addition to the Commimists, the 
parents of the pupils, the teachers, etc. — in short 
all those interested in die question — are called 
upon for their opinions. The principle of instruc- 
tion is being constantly discu^ed. The sdiool is 
called: the labor school. It is to mold men who 
are to be first of all producers. And this is logi- 
cal: to be men — free men — in the full sense of me 
word, men must conquer — by producing — ^well- 
being and leisure. Is this stjiool to be a poly- 
technical or a technical school? Shall it give in- 
struction in a more general or in a more specialized 
form? That is the problem. 

To give you an idea of the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of this revolutionary work, let me add that 
we are witnessing the disappearance — by the 
process of natural death — of money. Free food, 
free lodgings, free li^t, free raikoads and tram- 
ways; free theatres under discussion (practically 
realized up to 70 per cent) . Besides clothing and 
articles of prime necessity come from the Com- 
mimist stores also free. 

Action and discussion are constantly in progress. 
Advances are being made, with life, towards life, 
and all this imder what painful conditions! I can 
give you an idea of diis irom some exact docu- 
ments in my hands — of statistical nature — which 
I shall outline in a following letter. 

Ilie conditions are still terrible and sometimes 
such that the endurance and die vitality of the 
revolutionary people seem miraculous. 



SOVIET DIPLOMACY 

Relations with other governments during the last 
six months of 1920 are set forth in SOVIET RUS- 
SIA, which printed the official texts of more than 
thirty notes sent out from Moscow during that 
period. These issues, bound (Volume III), com- 
prising 652 pages, with illustrations and maps, sent 
postpaid for five dollars. Address 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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When Arms Are Fair 

Bt John S. Clarke 

(From "The Worker," of Glasgow, Scotland, of which the author, who visited Russia 

in 1920, 15 editor.) 



**Tb« *ta* an fair wkea tk« intent of bearing then la juat." 

~-Shsk€tp€Me, 
"Tkriee ia ka armed vbo hath Ua quarrel jnak 
And he but naked, thoucb locked up in ateaU 
Whose conacience with isjnatlca ia cotfupted/* 

— Skakespecre. 

One of the humors of the Capitalist propaganda, 
if people could only see it, is the confident manner 
in which the glass-house propagandists throw stones 
at their (^ponents. Our Coalition hadc-writers and 
some of our "most eminent" authors and artists, in 
this regard, meet on common ground. The British 
phariaee is, without exception, the most sancti- 
monious hmnbug on earth. The Russian's word is 
not his bond. He does not keep faith. He repu- 
diates his contracts. These malpractices are en- 
tirely alien to the British character. But we haven't 
hanged the Kaiser yet, and it has recently been 
discloaed that our statesmen never had any inten- 
ti<»i to hang him. We haven't given Ireland, as 
a small nation, that self-determination we fought 
the war to preserve. Instead, we hush up the 
damning report of the atrocities perpetrated by the 
hired thugs called "Bladc-and-Tans," and issue blue 
papers on die atrocities committed or alleged to 
have been committed by the Soviet Extraordinary 
Commission. Our writers seldom mention Trotsky's 
name without prefixing "the one-time pacifist" to 
it as a sneer, yet the leader of the Allies' armies 
against the Gennans, and the leader of the German 
armies against the Allies, if our priests and clergy- 
men can b^ relied on, was the one-time pacifist 
Jesus Christ. 

Pacifism is something that depends on time, 
place, and motive. Under certain circumstances 
everyone is pacifist. Under others most ordinary 
people widi healthy minds will be bellicose. There 
was one celebrated occasion when even Jesus acted 
in a decidedly pugnacious manner — ^when he 
scourged the money-changers and kidced their 
tables over. A great deal depends on what one has 
to fi^t for, and under Capitalism, where hatred of 
an enemy is admittedly "organized," where the 
basest lying is indulged in, and most sordid sub- 
terfuges are resorted to, in order to inveigle men 
who have no quarrel into fighting each other for 
someone else's benefit, pacifism is die correct atti- 
tude, lliis was the pacifism of Trotsky and of all 
genaine Communists during the Great War. 

Moreover we are all pacifists in the sense that we 
diorouglily believe that warfare, the systematic and 
calculated slau^ter of human beings, is a wicked 
way of settling disputes. It is one of the reasons, 
in fact, of our being Communists. We desire a 
system, an international system of Communal oym- 
orship <rf property, herein profit-making, surplus- 
producing, labor-exploitation, which are the 



economic bases of most wars, will be totally ex- 
tinguished. We fully recognize, however, with 
Hosea Biglow that under past conditions — 

**CivilitatioD haa got forr'id 
Sometime! upon a powder-cart." 

and that the "powder-cart" will be a very neces- 
sary institution during the transition from the old 
system to the one we are anxious to bring to birth. 
During that transition, a period through which 
Russia is now passing, our pacifism is shelved for 
active militancy. Sudi is the period of dictator- 
ship exercised by the new class which is "getting 
forr'id." It amounts to this. A gang of burglars 
have been forcibly occupying your house for many 
years. They have eaten your best food, worn your 
best clothes, slept in your best beds, and monopo- 
lized your leisure time for their own entertainment 
They have never moved a finger to produce any- 
thing, to clean up, or to share your own good 
things with you. They have watched your children 
starve, grow bloodless, and die for lade of nour- 
ishment in si^t of a table which groaned with the 
good things of life and which you produced. They 
quarreled among themselves over the loot, and 
persuaded you and yours to fight for them instead 
of fitting for themselves. All this they were able 
to do because they lied to you, debauched your 
mind, and threatened you with firearms if you 
raised a protest 

Suppose you awoke rather suddenly, and, during 
one of their periodical quarrels, snatched at a fire- 
arm and refused any longer to act the host to a 
crowd of parasites. Suppose further you insisted 
on their doing their share of the wealth-production 
and on receiving no more than an equitable share 
of the product, and suppose again that they were 
as equally determined to cmitinue their vicious 
practice of living on you as you were determined 
to end it — what would you, a peaceful, inoffensive 
mortal, do? You would do this: You would have 
to terrorize this gang of bandits into accepting a 
higher morality even if it necessitated wiping half 
of them out of existence. Such in concrete form 
is "The Dictatorship of the Proletariat" and why 
the mi^ty Red Army of Soviet Russia obeys the 
commands of the "one-time pacifist" Trotsky. Rus* 
sia has been clearing the aristocratic, plutocratic, 
and alien parasitic brigands out of her house, and 
doing it in many instances with their own firearms. 

But the Army! The Red Army! Is it not mili- 
tarism as naked and unashamed as the militarism 
of the brigands? No, reader, it is not I have 
already in a previous chapter pointed out the essen« 
tial difference. Let me relate an episode whidli 
will accentuate the point 
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The Tretyakov Art Gallery 

With nothing particular to do one Sunday 
morning, a small company of us left the hotel, 
walked through Kitaigorod,* crossed the Moskva, 
and visited the Tretyakov Art Gallery, which 
stands in a narrow grass-grown and ancient looking 
street It is as spick and span in appearance as 
any gallery in this country, and the glorious collec- 
tion is as intact and well-cared for as ever it was. 
Room after room is filled from floor to ceiling 
with the creations of Russia's master artists, with 
many of the works of the great foreigners hanging 
conspicuously in places of honor. Oil paintings 
and water-colors, etchings and engravings, chalk 
and pencil drawings, wood carvings and marble 
and bronze statuary are there in abundance. A 
great many of the pictures serve useful propaganda 
purposes. Here is an enormous canvas depicting 
Peter the Great's massacre of the Streltsi outside of 
St. Basil's. Here is one that literally curdles the 
blood in one's veins. It is an incident in the life 
of Ivan the Terrible. The Tsar is kneeling upon a 
gorgeous Persian rug holding in his arms a dying 
young man; the iron pointed staff which the Tsar 
always walked with is lying on the floor beside 
him. The face of the Tsar is haggard and color- 
less, the lower jaw with its fringe of beard has 
dropped, showing the pallid lips which appear to 
move; the eyes are bloodshot and protrude from 
the sockets, and a glare of fear and rage flashes 
from them as from the eyes of a wild beast. The 
face of the young man is hideous! frightful! ! horri- 
ble! ! ! The portrayal of pain is ghastly; the pallor 
is accentuated, the eyes are closed, and across the 
left temple there is a rugged cradc through which 
a stream of rich red blood trickles down the cheek, 
further intensifying the death pallor of the face. 
The delicate hands hang limply down to the rug 
upon which a pool of crimson is forming from 
the young man's ebbing life stream. The back- 
ground is dark. 

One shudders but is held fascinated by the al- 
most living figure of Ivan, whose remorse for the 
murder of his beloved child tempers the savagery 
of those glaring eyeballs. One sees the escape of 
a human soul, and the soul of a human chained in 
the body of a jungle beast The human part of the 
monstrous Tsar peeps' pathetically from the blood- 
shot eyes, as, one might imagine, the soul of Jekyll 
sometimes wistfully peered from the orbits of Mr. 
Hyde. The lips tremble, one can almost see them 
tremble, as they mutter an incoherent prayer for 
forgiveness, as the terror-stridcen father clutches 
his dying child. The atmosphere is maddening in 
its intensity, one wants to shut one's eyes and 
scream, but cannot. Those fearful eyes! They 
pierce the brain and linger there for days. 

Iliat iron-tipped staff! Look at this canvas! 
Ivan stands on the Red Staircase of the Palace. A 
courier has arrived and stands before him with a 
dispatch. The courier is reading; Ivan, surrounded 
by his suite and guard, is listening with apparent 



•The ao-called "Chinese Quarter" in Moscow. 



interest The courier's face is perfectly placid, but 
the comers of the mouth are drawn and the lips 
are thin. There is more than interest depicted on 
Ivan's face; there is a malevolent glint in those 
sinister eyes. One wonders why the artist has la- 
bored to produce so ordinary a scene, and with 
such indefatigable pains to ensure fidelity to de- 
tail. Every tassel and button, seal and ribbon, and 
every ornament of apparel is perfectly executed. 
Why the malicious look of glee in Ivan's eyes? 
Why the stiff lips of the courier? Look closely, 
reader, and you will observe something to chill your 
spine. That iron-pointed staff. Ivan leans his 
heavy body upon it The point of U has "acci- 
dentally" pierced the boot of the courier and is pen- 
ning Ids foot to the ground, Ivan pretends that 
he is unaware of the fact The courier is reading 
as though nothing were disturbing him — erect, en- 
during the excruciating pain, too proud to wince. 
It is a wonderful but a gruesome picture. There 
are many paintings of prison life, and of the raids, 
arrests, and farewells of the revolutionaries of the 
past The little dungeons, the Siberian boundaries, 
the "etapes" and the dying convicts, are all here, 
and all have their propaganda uses. 

The appalling misery of proletarian and peasant 
life is contrasted with the affluence, gaiety, and 
prodigality of the upper classes. There are hawk- 
ing parties setting forth elaborately arrayed on 
sleek horses; banquet scenes, and palace interiors 
at festive seasons. And there are paintings of the 
great frozen Siberian "trackt" with litters upon 
which the exhausted are dying; prisoners breaking 
their meagre ration of black bread, impatient to 
devour it; prisoners drawing themselves up to the 
barred windows six inches square, to catch one 
glimpse of the sweet sunshine; prisoners recum- 
bent with hope abandoned, despair freezing the 
heart, and tears falling upon the pav^ floor. 

Hiere are effigies of all the Tsars, and a half- 
dozen or more of Leo Tolstoi alone. 

There are huge canvasses executed by the great- 
est of all modem Russian painters, Vereshchagin. 
They convey the one message — the utter rottenness 
of war. Battlefields are depicted in all their ghast- 
liness and shame. Battles are painted with every 
horror that accompanies them. The desolateness 
and misery of military bivouacs and camping- 
groimds are faithfully reproduced. "The Spoils 
of War" is but a huge pyramid of human skulls 
upon which a number of carrion crows are perched, 
picking whatever morsels of decayed flesh remain. 
Had I been an artist myself, a great artist, there 
is one painting I would have liked to execute. It 
would represent the scene I witnessed in this very 
hall where the Vereshchagin pictures are hung. 

Let me describe the subject, reader, then marvel 
at the depth, the profundity, and the honor of the 
Russian Communist spirit We stood in the great 
gallery devoted to the artistic creations of Veresh- 
chagin, the greatest anti-militarist genius of last 
century, if not of all time. It b divided into three 
chambers by means of permanent partitions. A 
bronze bust of the great painter occupies a pedestal 
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near the main walL Opposite the large windows 
hang his tremendous canvasses, his protesting 
works of art, where the light may give them every 
advantage. In front of them in each of the three 
chambers stands a group of soldiers, men of the 
Red Army of Soviet Russia. They are without 
officers and number, perhaps, about fifty all told. 
They stare with lively and intelligent interest at 
the anti-war paintings in all their horror, while an 
art instructor (diere were two men and one woman 
instructors) delivers to them a graphic lecture upon 
die message the picture is intended to convey, to- 
gether with details concerning its achievement. 
Each instructor is an enthusiast, for enthusiasm 
is writ on the brow and the voice vibrates with it 
He points with delicate finger to the wealth of de- 
tail or lack of it, he explains atmosphere, move- 
ment, suggestion, perspective, and every fine point 
of consummate artistry. Tlien he takes the ensem- 
ble, and his gestures, facial and bodily, change, 
his voice alters, his eyes flash, the pink leaps to 
his cheek, he becomes twice as animated and twice 
as vehement, and his audience of Red soldiers is 
moved to the quick, as the orator points out to it 
the savagery and futility of war. 

That is the di£Ference between the Russian Com- 
munist "militarism" and the class-made, war-glori- 
fying, hatred-organizing, truth-distorting, murder- 
sanctifying brigandage of Imperialist militarism. 
The latter teaches with calculating cunning that 
war b a noble calling and "brings out the best in 
human nature." In Russia they teach abhorrence 
of war, that it is cruel, bloody, vicarious and futile, 
and brings out the worst in human nature. Im- 



perialism deliberately propagates its false doc- 
trines, and elevates the ignoble trade of murder 
into the "noble profession ' of warfare, because its 
whole existence is based upon mean and sordid 
theft, graft, spoliation, and slavery. Its propa- 
gandists dare not tell the truth, they must lie and 
equivocate or their rule could not last a week. 
Communism does not lie to its people, to its 
soldiers. Communism teaches its soldiers how to 
use the weapons of Imperialist militarism, teaches 
them militarist tactics and discipline, in order that 
they may the more successfully resist their would- 
be enslavers and preserve their freedom intact. 
And because the soldier of Communism knows the 
truth about the causes of war, he fights the better. 
His determination is that no servile army of Im- 
perialist "hired assassins" shall ever succeed in 
imposing their system of banditry upon him and 
his fellows, if fighting will prevent it, and his 
strength, to use Tennyson's expression, "is as the 
strength of ten, because his heart is pure." The 
world has witnessed the coming of a military 
phenomenon in less than three short years. Tliat 
amazing army, the creation of the "one-time" paci- 
fist, has beaten invader after invader to pulp. Every 
army sent against it has gone forth a "conquering 
host," and returned a starving, ragged rabble. 
Churchill of the far north, Kolchak of the far east, 
Denikin of the south, Yudenich of the northeast, 
Wrangel of the Crimea, Balakovich and the Poles 
— one and all have danced their dance macabre 
to the" music of the "International." Is not that a 
sufficient justification for having trained men in 
an art which they are studiously taught to abhor? 



The Factory in Soviet Russia 

By Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt 

(A Chapter from the author's book, "Wirtschaftsorganisation Sowjetrusslands".) 



IJOW did the nationalization of industries take 
■'••'• place? We have seen (early in this book) 
the rise of the factory committee, we have witnessed 
the struggle of the factory committee within its own 
membenhip, as well as in its quality as a whole, 
for the control of production. We have seen the 
swift, over-hasty, but absolutely necessary seizure 
of the controlling power after the outbreak of the 
November Revolution. This was a nationalization 
that had arisen organically, but had nevertheless 
been achieved inorganically, in a disjointed fash- 
ion. Nor was the composition of the administra- 
tion of unified character. There was mostly a 
triple division with interlocking personal relations: 
business management, factory committee, control- 
ling commission. 

Let me here outline in essentials what I have 
learned from a report of the nationalization of the 
Prokhorov Factory. This report was rendered by 
the members of the factory committee about the 
end of May, 1920. The Prokhorov establishment 
is one of the biggest textile factories of Russia, a 
factory of the first order (see classification below). 



and now under the direct administration of the 
Glavk-Tekstil. 

From the March Revolution to the November 
Revolution, there was an opposition among the 
workers of this factory, an opposition between the 
radical demand for the control of production, and 
that of the Mensheviks. It was not an open strug- 
gle, but it nevertheless involved a laming of the 
will to seize production. 

These interests were solidified, unified, by the 
struggle of the worker against the coimter-revolu- 
tionary troops. This was a sharp struggle, weap- 
ons against weapons, the factory had become a fort- 
ress and in the long run had to be defended by its 
armed workers. 

The first step in nationalization was the appoint- 
ment of a control commission. This commission 
was appointed by the factory committee. The 
factory committee was appointed by the entire 
working force. 

The Glavk-Tekstil, the textile center of the Re- 
public, was then not yet in existence. The fonner 
administration was still in power. The commis- 
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sion therefore was faced with the task of control- 
ling the old administration, in accordance with the 
general regulations for control which had already 
been issued by the Communist Party. 

Until the foundation of the Tsentro-Tekstil (later 
Glavk'Tekstil) the factory still had funds of its 
own. Tlie control commission had to supervise 
the application of these funds. Furthermore, it had 
to take care of the furnishing of raw materials, 
which had to be obtained chiefly by means of requi- 
sitions. The control commission took control of 
the funds. Every draft had to be signed by the 
business management and by the control com- 
mission. 

This activity began the day after the conquest 
of the factory by its workers. 

The control commission and the factory commit- 
tee could at any moment be recalled by their 
worker constituents. 

While the control commission as a matter of 
fact was already determining the business transac- 
tions of the factory, the factory committee was ad- 
ministering the interests of all the workers. The 
Conununists in the factory committee were, dur- 
ing this period, engaged in the task of educating 
the Mensneviks to recognize the necessity of a com- 
plete control of production. The discussion of 
political questions was simultaneously a discussion 
of the practical affairs of the factory. 

The foundation of the Tsentro-Tekstil was equiv- 
alent to substituting a central control for this con- 
trol commission. The factory workers approved 
this substitution, as the central control was a na- 
tional control, under the rule of the proletariat. 

The foundation of the Tsentro-Tekstil, a cen- 
tralization in administration, was equivalent also 
to the elimination of the factory owner, and the 
elimination of die factory owner in turn made the 
control commission superfluous, as the chief func- 
tion of this commission had been the supervision 
of the business management as conducted by the 
owner. 

Up to this point the workers were responsible 
for the appointments of administrators. Through 
their own organs, they had thus been die adminis- 
trators. When centralization took place, this task 
also was eliminated. The appointment of admin- 
istrative offices was now no longer undertaken di- 
rectly from among the workers, but was transferred 
to the central organs, namely, to the central busi- 
ness organ, L e., the Tsentro-Tekstil, and to the 
comprdiensive representative of the direct interests 
of the workers, the textile union. 

We have dierefore been tracing the following 
steps: the elimination of the control conunission, 
the elimination of die owner, the founding of the 
c«itral administration with controlling functions, 
the founding of the union. 

Hie influence on the appointment of adminis- 
trators was now exerted throu^ the unions. The 
central administration and the union, together, 
sought to determine die personnel of the factory 
administration. 

The sole remaining direct workers' organization 



was the factory committee. The factory committee 
is the nucleus of the trade union, and therefore 
also has an influence on the appointment of the 
factory administration. We shall discuss this prob- 
lem later. 

But the actual task of the factory committee, 
aside from the functions arising from the trade 
union according to the committee, was now the 
education of the workers to a socialist economy, 
essentially a task of making them better qualified 
for their work. It was no longer a direct task of 
guiding them toward the new system. 

The workers had thus been woven into a total 
apparatus, into the organization as a whole by 
means of the trade union. They were no longer a 
direct instrument of the administration, but an in- 
direct instrument This division of functions be- 
came more and more sharply defined as the process 
of coitralization progressied. 

That is all I have to present from the report 
of the factory committee of the Prddiorov estab- 
lishmoit 

Nationalization and Centralization 

The First All-Russian Congress of Economic 
Soviets had to take up the task of drawing the ad- 
ministrative consequences of the already accom- 
plished nationalizations, and simultaneously of uni- 
fying the factory administration. 

The Congress naturally directed its attention 
chiefly to the industries that had been nationalized. 
Hiey were placed under the influence of the central 
adndnistration. The trade union functions were 
not yet so sharply defined, owing to the as yet com- 
paratively loose organization of the trade unions. 

But the necessity for appointing specialbts was 
already apparent. The fint step of nationalization 
was rather one of political nationalization. It was 
now time for the economic and technical nationali- 
zation to begin. The First Congress therefore de- 
termined that one-third of tibe monbers of the oper- 
ative administration of nationalized industries 
should consist of technical men, and business and 
commercial employees. This definitely emphasizes 
the right of the central bodies to intervene and 
select 

Furthermore, administrative principles were 
drawn up for the trustification of a number of na- 
tionalized industries. 

The term of administration was definitely set; 
the possibility of recall at any time had disap- 
peared. 

Certain technical and business tasks were as- 
signed to the management of the industry, which 
were then still, essentially, tasks to render possible 
a socialist economy of orientation and transition, in 
other words, tadcs of inventory and balance. 

In addition, a personal union of management 
of industry and central organization (Provincial 
Economic Soviet, Regional Economic Soviet, The 
Supreme Council of National Economy) was pro- 
vided for. The tendency is centralistic. To be 
sure, die lower centrals, especially die R^onal 
Economic Soviets, had considerable power over 
the nationalized industries assigned to them. At 
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any rate, the determination of the Suprone Coun- 
cil of National Economy to hold the reins ti|^y 
was already distinctly visible. 

The Second Congress emphasized even more def- 
initely than the first the necessity of centralization, 
L e., of eliminating autonomous administratitm. 
The resolutions say: '*The organs of workers' con- 
trol attempted to take control of the industry. Iliey 
assume not only the functions of control but also 
the organs of the industry, not only the super- 
vision but also the administration. Now, under the 
political and economic dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, under the nationalization of industry, new 
conditions are arising for the active participation 
of the working class in the organization of economy. 
There have been formed regulating and organizing 
organs of economy, in which representatives of 
trade unions participate. Under Uiese conditions, 
the task of workers' control must be a supervision 
of the running of the establishment and an auditing 
of the commercial activity of the factory manage- 
ment, as well as of the administration of entire 
industries. Hie industrial unions are chiefly in- 
terested in the carrying out of these tasks." 

Tliis was a clear formulation of the manner in 
which the functions of the workers, or, of the 
woikers' organs, had been limited. Tlie trade 
unions (industrial unions) took their place. The 
omtrol commissions were now elected by the in- 
dustrial unions, in the measure that they have been 
organized and centralized. Hie All-Russian Coun- 
cil of Trade Union Organizations was entrusted 
with the task of managing the control commissions. 

Tlie following was attained by this act: the 
business management was centralized, or made de- 
pmdent, respectively, on the centralization, and was 
controlled by the unions, whose roots were in the 
industries. The industry was thus given a place 
in the national organization as a whole, but had 
not lost its relative function, which remained, how- 
ever, not a direct but an indirect one. 

In the report of the factory conunittee of the 
Prokhorov establishment mention is made of a 
substitution of administrative centralization for the 
factory control commission. The trade unions now 
assumed the functions of control of this centraliza- 
tion, in other words, the influence over these con- 
trol commissions. But this control was not an 
administration in the strict sense of the word. It 
was just an administrative control, not a direct 
administration. 

Meanwhile nationalization! had advanced con- 
siderably. It now transpired how far the direct 
influence of the Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy and the influence of the Provincial Economic 
Soviets over the industries might go (accordingly a 
classification of industries was made by the Inird 
AIl-Russian Congress of Soviets). 

Tlie enterprises were divided into three groups 
according to the technique of administration, into 
trustified oiterprises (combines) , and other impor- 
tant enterprises standing directly under the ad- 
minbtration of sections of the Supreme Council of 
National Econcmy, further into enterprises stand- 



ing under the administration of the Provincial 
Economic Soviets, which had again power of cen- 
tral administrative control over the two categories 
of factories: those of the second order and those 
of the third order (petty industry). 

We therefore Iiave to consider factories of the 
first order directly under the sections of the Su- 
preme Council of National Economy and factories 
of the third order under the Provincial Economic 
Soviets. Tlie factories of the second order are 
attached to sections of the Provincial Economic 
Soviets which have a relation of dependence on the 
sections of the Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy, lliis relation of dependence is of centralistic 
nature. By means of extension of their trustifica- 
tion, the factories of the second order are, as far as 
possible, transformed into factories of the first or- 
der, thus taking them out of Uie direct administra- 
tive jurisdiction of the Provincial Economic Soviets 
and placing them under the direct Administration 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
Factory Admmstration 

Hie factory administration of oiterprises of the 
first order and second order, remained for the time 
(and still remain) a coll^um administration, llie 
administration of the factories of the first order 
consists of representatives of the factory woricers, 
of the trade unions, and of the Gla^ (die section, 
or center), each having one-third. To be sure, the 
lliird Congress of Economic Soviets already per- 
mitted the possibility of individual administration 
in the industries of the first order, which is the 
desideratum set up by Trotdcy. 

If one-third of the administrative collegium con- 
sists of representatives of the factory workers, this 
is not to be confused with the control jurisdiction 
of whidi we have spoken above. 

The administrative collegium of the factories of 
the second order have the same, or at least a simi- 
lar, membership. 

The administrative guidance of the factories of 
the third order (petty industry) is determined by 
the nature of these industries. Of course a col- 
legium administration is not necessary in this case, 
as it may be in the factories of the first and second 
order. 

The process of appointment is being simplified 
more and more. We shall speak of this again in the 
chapter on trade unions. At any rate, the trade 
unions together with the central organs have the 
right to confirm appointments regardless df what 
are the bodies from which the administrative 
members are chosen, or what are the bodies pro- 
posing or electing them. In the matter of appoint- 
ments, the voice of the trade union is to have chief 
weight, but in practice the process of appointment 
is often of another nature, particularly when the 
quality of the appointee is a very serious matter. 

As soon as the trustification of a series of enter- 
prises has been accomplished, the administration 
of the combine ("trust administration") interposes 
between the industrial administration and the sec- 
tion of the Central (or Provincial) Economic 
Soviet 
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The French Colony in the Baltic Sea 



By A. D. 



A CCORDING to the treaty of Versailles three 
-^^ districts located on the extreme northeast of 
Prussia have been separated from Germany and 
temporarily handed over to a French administra- 
tion. This is the so-called "Memel-Land" num- 
bering about 150,000 inhabitants. The central 
Eoint of this territory is the port of Memel (in 
ithuanian Klaypeda) the only seaport on the ter- 
ritory of ethnographical Lithuania. 

The Allies most likely would not have made 
up their minds to detach "Memel-Land" from Ger- 
many if it were not for the persistent demands of 
the Lithuanian nationalists who kept insisting that 
so-called "Prussian Lithuania" should be united 
with "Greater Lithuania," and that the Lithuanian 
hinterland should obtain access to the sea. When, 
at the beginning of the World War, in the fall 
of 1914, the Russian troops occupied a part of 
East-Prussia, there was jubilation among the Lith- 
uanian nationalists of Vilna and Kovno. Under 
the scepter of the Russian Tsar they had dreamt 
of an autonomous Lithuania which would include 
Memel, Tilsit, and Gumbinnen, the three main 
cities of Prussian Lithuania. As is well-known, 
their dreams collapsed with the defeat of the 
Tsar's army at the Mazurian Lakes. 

After the victory of the Entente in 1918, the 
emissaries of the Lithuanian nationalists again 
went to work to prove to the French and English 
diplomats that Prussian Lithuania ought to be 
united with Greater Lithuania. As a matter of 
curiosity we may remark that many of them even 
asked for Konigsberg, on the ground that in its 
vicinity there live a few hundred peasants who 

speak Lithuanian 

According to quite reliable statistical data, about 
150,000 Lithuanians who still speak the Lithuanian 
language live in Eastern Prussia. In the past cen- 
tury Germanization has caused the almost total 
disappearance of the Lithuanian population, the 
Germanization of the city population going on with 
great speed. The Lithuanian peasants, the ma- 
jority of whom are rich, have become one of the 
mainstays of the old system in Eastern Prussia. 
Some of the Lithuanian papers appearing in Memel 
and Tilsit were the mouthpieces of Prussian reac- 
tionary ideas. 

For the Lithuanians in Russia, Prussian Lith- 
uania had only this significance: that Tilsit was 
the center where illegal literature was being 
printed, to be smuggled in hundreds of thousands 
of copies over the Russian border, to the great 
discontent of the Tsar's officials. 

The Lithuanian nationalists who called the atten- 
tion of the Allied diplomats to the district of Memel 
have, up to the present, no reason to rejoice over 
the fruits of their policy. In the treaty of Ver- 
sailles there is no direct indication to whom the 
district of Memel will belong in the future, and 
since the beginning of 1919 the master in that 



place has been the French Governor-General Odry, 
and French prefects are the masters in the towns 
and villages. Up to the present there is not the 
slightest guarantee that the district of Memel will 
be attached to Lithuania. But it is an almost gen- 
erally known fact that the district of Memel has 
been already transformed into a French colony. 

llie Lithuanian Telegraph Agency (Elta) has 
several times reported that the Memel district is 
being supplied all the time with more and more 
Frendi troops. We are unable to indicate their 
exact number, but in the opinion of some reliable 
persons about 5,000 men have been sent there. 
(The whole population of the district of Memel 
is, as I have already said, 150,000.) Moreover the 
Associated Press reports from Warsaw: "The 
League of Nations' utemational Army to super- 
vise the plebiscite at Viba will probably establish 
its base at Memel, which is under the League's 
control." The Vilna plebiscite question may have 
important international consequences, and this can 
of course not be a matter of indifference to Soviet 
Russia. If Memel becomes the gathering point 
of this international expedition, then this fact is 
only another proof that the Frenchmen already 
have their own colony on the Baltic Sea. 

When in the fall of last year, Russian counter- 
revolutionists were trying to recruit an army in 
Latvia, when Count Pahlen and other Tsarist offi- 
cers established in Riga and other Latvian towns 
offices for the enlistment of volunteers, these volun- 
teers were first sent to the Memel district, accord- 
ing to an agreement with the French authorities, 
and from there directed to the armies of Wrangel 
and Balakhovich. Thus the district of Memel was 
transformed into a meeting place of all the bought 
and deluded mercenaries who were destined to fight 
on the anti-Soviet fronts. 

According to the information of the Lithuanian 
Telegraph Agency there was always a number of 
Frendi warships in the port of MemeL The French 
are guarding the shores of lAthuania in exactly the 
same way as the English are guarding the shores 
of Esthonia. 

A short time ago, according to reports of papers 
from Kovno, there arrived in Kovno agents of the 
Polish "mutineer" ZeligowskL These are a certain 
Lithuanian adventurer, Augsztolaytis, and his friend 
Vanagaytis. These gentlemen are partizans of the 
union between Lithuania and Poland, on a federa- 
tive basis. The French imperialists are in perfect 
agreement with this plan, as a united Poland and 
Lithuania would be a strong barrier against the 
"Red peril," and this would secure to Poland a 
natural access to the sea. There is not the slightest 
doubt that in such a case the French imperialists 
would willingly cede the Memel district to Lithu- 
ania, which would be part of Poland, the ally of 
French imperialism. For it must be kept in mind 
that the deeper political meaning of Zeligowski's 
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adventure consists in the plan to unite Lithuania 
with Poland, in some way or other, to get rid of 
the opposing government in Kovno, and to transfer 
all power to the big and middle landholders in both 
countries. 

The Lithuanian nationalist press is full of attacks 
against the French. They are full of resentment 
and indignation. They have always been eagerly 
asserting that France is "the defender of small 
nations," and now. . . . When in the beginning of 
1919 the representative of France arrived in Memel, 
the Lithuanian bourgeoisie of that city greeted him 
with open arms. But the honeymoon of their po- 
litical friendship did not last long. The French 
were not slow to find out that a Lithuania that is 
under the protection of British capitalism, is not 
a convenient executor of their plans. And there- 
upon they decided that it would be much better for 
them to remain themselves masters in the district 
of Memel dian to give it bade to Lithuania. 

However, this is a splendid illustration to show 
how the French are anxious to preserve the rights 
of small nationalities. The Lithuanian bourgeoisie 
cringing before the Frenchmen, was rewarded ac- 
cording to its deserts. . . . 

The French authorities in the Memel district are 
living in perfect harmony with the local Gennan 
big land-holders and capitalists. In the directorium 
that manages the country, there are seven Germans 
and only two Lithuanians. The Lithuanian paper 
Prusu Lietuviu Balsas is indignant about it, but 
it forgets that no large imperialist power has ever 
taken care of small nationalities disinterestedly, 
due to a social system where profit is the basis of 
everything. 

The strengthening of imperialist France on the 
Baltic, the acquisition of the Memel base by this 
power, in connection with her ever hostile attitude 
toward Soviet Russia, resulted in Moscow papers 
being quite disturbed in regard to events in the 
district of Vilna where Zeligowski is ruling, and 
in the district of Memel where the French Governor 
General Odry is ruling.* 

The Lithuanian people ought to learn from this 
Memel experience. They suffered a great deal from 
the consequences of the French-Polish attack. They 
ought to see that their only friend is Soviet Russia. 



GEORGIA A SOVIET REPUBLIC 

The following cable was received on Mardi 12 
at the office of Soviet Russia: 

Information has reached Moscow that Kutais, 
the last foothold of the reactionaries in Georgia, 
has been overthrown and the Government captured 
by the Georgian revolutionists, thus making the 
whole of Georgia a Soviet Republic: 

— ^Russian Telegraph Agency. 



*A cable from Kovno (the seat of the independent Lithu- 
anian GoTenunent) reports that the Polish aathorities are 
forcibly impressing into military service all men between 
the ages of 19 and 30, inhabiting the northeastern part of 
Lithnanitu The Polish Government is confiscating the prop- 
erty of those whose sons have escaped military service. — 
{Ukrainski Schodtmd listy, February 15.) 



New Elxaggerations Corrected 

The following two cables were received on March 
8 at the office of Soviet Russu: 

I. 

Moscow, March 5. — In view of the persistent 
rumors abroad, alleging uprisings, mutinies, etc, 
the following are the facts: Moscow and Petrograd 
are now absolutely quiet. A week ago, on the in- 
sistence of the workers, the food rations were equal- 
ized, thereupon workers of the Government Print- 
ing factory who had been getting extra rations pro- 
tested, sending delegates to different factories, un- 
successfully endeavoring to foster strikes. The 
workers in other factories, insisting that the Gov- 
ernment measures were right and justifiable, re- 
fused to join the demonstration whi(^ ended imme- 
diately. The soldiers maintained that the strike 
was without justification and wanted to demonstrate 
their disapproval of it This is the only founda- 
tion for stories of soldiers' mutiny. A similar in- 
cident occurred at Petrograd, where the workers 
in a factory who had been getting extra rations 
objected to the equalization, but that was also 
quieted promptly. 

Kronstadt is a separate incident and the facts 
are as follows, according to dispatches just re- 
ceived from the Petrograd Soviet: TTie fortress of 
Krasnaya Gorka, whida dominates Kronstadt from 
the land, is maintained in our hands. The garrison 
of Krasnaya Gorka is absolutely hostile to the 
mutineers and is eager to fight them. In Kron- 
stadt in the forts of Peredovoi and Ustye the same 
situation prevails. Until now the mutineers have 
not been dispersed only because the military au- 
thorities wish to spare the battleship Petropavlovsk, 
but if it should prove necessary Krasnaya Gorica 
will force the mutineers to surrender. Dissensions 
are breaking out among the mutineers, one faction 
supporting General Koslovsky, the other being 
against their officers and actually attacking them. 

In Petrograd there is complete quiet Even in 
the two factories where food and fuel difficulties 
caused demonstrations by some, the men now un- 
derstand that they were made tools by a capitalist 
conspiracy. Eight thousand Petrograd sailors have 
held a meeting and unanimotisly passed resolutions 
supporting the Government 

At a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, March 4th, 
Zinoviev gave the following history of the Kron- 
stadt events: On February 13th the Paris •'Matin" 
spoke of revolts in the Baltic fleet The "Echo de 
Paris," February 14th, had similar stories. As at 
that time no unrest whatsoever existed in Kron- 
stadt, but later occurred, it is proof that the whole 
affair was a deliberate plot by French agents, whidi 
fact is confirmed by the activity in Finland at that 
time of Czarist Russian officers and agents who 
managed to penetrate into Kronstadt using the food 
difficulties as basis. A few days later when Kal- 
inin, president of the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee, spoke at a large meeting at Kron- 
sUdt, the patrol of the battleship "Petropavlovsk" 
wanted to prevent his leaving, but sailors of that 
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battleship interfered and apologized. On Febru- 
ary 28th, at a meeting on board the "Petropavlovsk" 
a reactionary resolution was adopted, but rescinded 
on demand of the ship's crew. On March 1st, a 
new resolution was adopted demanding the re- 
election of the Kronstadt Soviet, which was agreed 
to. Hie election thereupon b^an, but conspirators 
obstructed it, demanding that it be held on board 
the "Petropavlovsk." On March 2nd an actual 
mutiny commenced, the Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries taking an active part, calling them- 
selves non-partisans. The nominal leaders were 
Petrichenko, former purser of the Petropavlovsk 
and Turin, but the real leader is Captain ourksar, 
one of the former Czarist officers. General Koslov- 
sky is a person of lesser importance. Following 
upon the meeting came the inevitable disillusion- 
ment, in spite of the frantic efforts of the afore- 
mentioned officers to maintain the morale of the 
mutineers by holding out hope of the possibility of 
escape to Finland. A Social Revolutionary paper, 

Eublished in Reval and circulating in Kronstadt, 
eld out the hope of Esthonian help. In a military 
sense Kronstadt was never for a moment in danger 
of coming under control of the mutineers to the 
extent of menacing Petrograd, as it was constantly 
covered by the guns of Krasnaya Gorica. "While 
mutiny now is no longer," said Zinoviev in his ad- 
dress to the Petrograd Soviet, "the time has come 
to completely liquidate this farce." Zinoviev was 
followed by other speakers, including Kalinin and 
a Kronstadt sailor, Feodorov, formerly under Burk- 
sar. The meeting then adopted a proclamation call- 
ing upon the workers, sailors and soldiers in Kron- 
stadt to divulge the real sources of the conspiracy 
and stating that no attempts against Soviet power 
would be tolerated and calling the men back to 
duty, promising that those who had been misled 
would be distinguished from the real plotters and 
would be treated conciliatorily. After the meeting 
the situation eased as indicated above. 

In a recent speech Lenin explained the food sit- 
uation, saying that large stores of food accumu- 
lated had beoi too confidently distributed instead 
of being stored for a possible emergency and that 
when heavy snowstorms and temporary shortage 
of fuel brought down the train arrivals from 120 
every five days to 20 the consequent lessening of 
rations produced a protest The usual number of 
trains are now bringing food and the shortage is 
over. It is obvious that foreign plotters are en- 
deavoring to use the rumors of unrest to counteract 
possible trade relations with England and other 
countries. No uneasiness is felt here, as the dem- 
onstration proved that the great masses of the 
workers adhere firmly to the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the soldiers imm^iiately rallied to its 
support 

Washington B. Vanderlip arrived in Moscow two 
days ago and is now negotiating the consummation 
of his deals and projects. L. Martens and party 
arrived February ISdi. 

(Signed) Russian Telegraph Agency. 



IL 

Moscow, March 6. — The final stages of the 
Kronstadt adventure are marked by utter disillu- 
sionment among the participants in the mutiny. 
Fitting in progress among the mutineers them- 
selves. A part want to surrender, realizing the 
hopelessness of their situation. Ibis dissension 
began shortly after arrival of Trotzky to take 
charge of the situation. 

The Revolutionary Military Council of the Re- 
public has issued the following proclamation, 
signed by Trotsky, Kamenev, Tukhachevsky, and 
Ldbedev: "The Government of the Peasants and 
Workers has ordered the immediate return of the 
mutinous ship into the hands of the Soviet Repub- 
lic. It is ordered that all who have raised their 
hands against the Socialist fatherland should imme- 
diately lay down their arms, disarm the objectors 
and deliver them to the authorities without delay, 
release the arrested Commissars and other repre- 
sentatives of the Government Only those who cap- 
itulate unconditionally may expect the clemency of 
the Republic. Simultaneously it is ordered to 
have everything ready to crush the mutiny and the 
mutineers wdth armed force. The responsibility 
for the suffering which thereby may come to the 
peaceful population will fall wholly on the White 
Guard mutineers. This is the last warning." Dis- 
illusionment was accelerated by the stores running 
low after the first days of pillaging. Frantic ei- 
forts by capitalist agents and other counter-revo- 
lutionists, together with Finnish White Guards who 
slipped into Kronstadt, to maintain the morale of 
the mutineers and create a counter revolutionary 
front went to naught The sailors became disgusted 
when the aims of the agents behind the scene were 
divulged and refused to submit to common leader- 
ship. Some groups of sailors want to organize a 
new Soviet; Uie crew of the Petropavlov^ wants 
to organize an anarchist commune; others are in- 
different as there are no more stores left to pillage. 
Agent provocateurs tried to induce the mutineers 
to start bombarding but did not succeed. The whole 
affair is expected to dissolve at any moment 

(Signed) Russian Telegraph Acenct. 
III. 

On March 10 the following cable was received: 
Moscow, March 9. — The fantastic stories abroad 
about revolutions, street fights and mutinies in Pet- 
rograd, Moscow and other cities are pure inven- 
tions. The Kronstadt affair is a separate incident 
without effect anywhere else. A gang of Tsarist 
generals and French spies took advantage of dis- 
satisfaction among the Kronstadt sailors, whose 
extra rations were temporarily revoked; but now 
that the counter-revolutionary schemes of the plot- 
ters have been revealed, the sailors are deserting 
the generals and their gang. The reactionaries 
still control the battleship "Petropavlovsk," but our 
fortress guns are speedily ending the adventure. 
Hie reason why this was not done earlier is that we 
wanted to spare the ship and the men imprisoned 
aboard her. Hie Soviet forces, under the personal 
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command of Trotdcy and Tukhadievsky, have the 
situation well in hand. Moscow is as peacefnl as 
a Sunday in a New England village. Mild excite- 
ment, not nnmixed with merriment, was caused by 
the receipt of wireless messages from abroad tell- 
ing of bloody fights here. Hie alarmist reports are 
obviously aimed at preventing the attainment of 
peace between Russia and England and America. 

Former members of Russian Soviet Government 
Bureau in New York are all busy working in vari- 
ous offices. L. C Martens will make a trip through 
Russia to get acquainted with conditions. Arthur 
Adams, formerly head of the Technical Department 
of the Soviet Bureau in New Yoric, is busy organ- 
izing factories with American emigrants, who are 
all eager to serve the Soviets. 

(Signed) Santeri Nuorteva. 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Santeri Nuorteva, formerly Secretary of the 
Russian Soviet Governmatt Bureau in New York, 
returned to Moscow last summer. He is now Direc- 
tor of the Division of Entente and Scandinavian 
Countries in the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 
IV. 

The following cable was received on March 11: 

Moscow, March 10. — ^At the Congress of the 
Communist Party, attended by delegates from all 
over the Republic of Soviet Russia, discussing plans 
for the general agrarian and economic reconstruc- 
tion, a speech by Lenin, voicing profound con- 
fidence, met with enthusiastic response. 

Demobilized Red soldiers of the Moscow district 
have passed the following resolution: "Returning 
to civil life, we solemnly pledge ourselves to aid 
in the industrial and economic development of the 
Socialist mother country. Should me Workers' 
and Peasants' Government need us again for de- 
fense, we will report at the first call." 

The foremost artists of the Moscow opera and 
stage will render a special program March 11th, 
commemorating the aimiversary of the great 
Ukrainian poet Shevtchenko. 

Yesterday was celebrated as an international 
holiday by the women workers in Moscow. A 
number of model day nurseries were opened for 
the children of women workers and for training 
mothers. 

The Petrograd Economic Council is preparing to 
construct buildings and improvements on Soviet 
farms in the Petrograd provinces with the opening 
of the spring season. A special woodsawing train 
has been outfitted at Petrograd to carry a crew of 
workers to the forest regions. The train is fully 
fitted with the necessary tools and is equipped with 
all comforts for the workers. 

Some (Hie affected by crazy rumors about a 
counter-revolution in Petrograd, sent a radio from 
Reval to the Petronad wireless station inquiring: 
"What government nave you at Petro^ad?" Petro- 
grad replied: "We have the Soviet Government of 
Workers and Peasants, which possesses more sta- 
bility and longevity than all bourgeois govern- 
ments put together." 



It is reported here that the Hoover relief in 
Soviet Russia has been made conditional upon the 
release of "innocent Americans" imprisoned in 
Russia. No innocent Americans are imprisoned 
in Soviet Russia, only a few spies, and even they 
might have been freed long ago had the American 
Government made any straightforward inquiry on 
their behalf to the Soviet Government. 

Judging by wirelesses circulated abroad, the for- 
eign press and public are much exercised over the 
alleged downfall of the Soviet Government We 
are sorry not to oblige prospective undertakers, 
but feel too sturdy and in too excellent health just 
now to think of death. Therefore, please have the 
funeral indefinitely postponed. 

Disappointed funeral directors may get good jobs 
here in the jolly task of sweeping out the last 
remnants of die counter-revolution. 

(Signed) Russian Telegraph Acenct. 



STATEMENT OF MEDICAL RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 

Th« following statement was received from the Soviet 
Russia Medical Relief Committee: 

New York, March 1, 1921. 

We are receiving inqairies daily from people going to 
Soviet Russia, as to vdiat kind of medical supplies are most 
needed in Soviet Russia, suitable to carry over with them. 
Also many of our local committees all over the United 
States and Canada request that we furnish them with a 
list of medical supplies and instruments which should be 
accepted from contributors. 

The Soviet Russia Medical Relief Commiuee recom- 
mends that preference be given the following supplies when 
making up packages for Soviet Russia: 

1. Quinine. 

2. Aspirin. 

3. Tincture of Iodine. 

4. ProtargoL 

5. Castor OiL 

6. Cascara Sagrada Tablets. 

7. Epsom Salts. 

8. CalomeL 

9. Gauze and Bandages. 

10. Bland's Pills. 

11. Bicarbonate of Soda. 

12. Blue Ointment 

13. Green Soap, Castile Soap, Laundry Soa>. 

14. Hot Water Bottles and Ice Bags. 

15. Combination Syringes. 

16. Centigrade Thermometers, Clinical, Rectal and 
MontL 

The following supplies are important, but may be used 

only under physician's directions: 

1. Phenol or Carbolic Acid. 

2. Bichloride of Mercury. 

3. Chloroform. 

4. Ether. 

5. Ethyl Chloride. 

6. Powder Digitalis. 

7. Hezamethylamine. 

8. Triple Bromides. 

9. Aspidinm. 

The above medical supplies are suitable for collection by 
local committees for shipment to Soviet Russia. In addi- 
tion to these supplies, donations of surgical and dental 
instruments of all kinds, rubber goods, such as surgical 
rubber gloves, sizes 7 and 8, and baby bottle nipples are 
very acceptable. 

SOVIET RUSSIA MEDICAL REUEF COMMITTEE, 
Room 506, 110 W. 40th St, New York City. 
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CIR PAUL DUKES is at present in New Yoric 
'^ and on March 8 spoke encouragingly to a 
representative of the New York Times as to the 
prospects of the present counter-revolutionary at- 
tempt on Petrograd. When Sir Paul was in Petro- 
grad as the head of the Petrograd branch of the 
ritish secret service, he was not yet Sir Paul, he 
was plain Paul Dukes: like Sir Philip Gibbs, he 
has since been knighted for services rendered less 
to the people of Great Britain dian to the aristoc- 
racy that governs them. It is very reasonable that 
the Times should ask Sir Paul for his impressions 
of these events, for he has no doubt considerable 
interest in their outcome, and must be following 
their course very cloeely. His presence in Petro- 
grad in 1918 and 1919 was not without a much 
closer connection with the cotmter-revolutionary at- 
tempts occasionally coming to the surface in that 
city than that of a Britisher merely interested in 
getting news to his home Government of the Rus- 
sian events in which that Government was inter- 
ested. For Sir Paul, then "Mr." Dukes, spent 
most of the period during which he was in Russia 
(Deconber, 1918 — ^August, 1919) in aiding to or- 
ganize all bodies opposed to the Proletarian Dic- 
tatorship, in supplying them with money, in creat- 
ing a spy system for the information of Uie intelli- 
gence department of Yudenich's army, in its attack 
on Petrograd, and in many other occupations of 
great value to the enemies of the Russian work- 
ers. Some of the facts concerning his activities in 
Russia were published in Soviet Russia for Jime 5, 
1920, some time after their publication by the 
Soviet Government 

It appears that with the aid of a man named 
Kurtz, a former officer of the Czarist police, Dukes 
approached high Soviet officials, former Czarist 
military officers, and sought to (in some cases even 
did) corrupt them with money, in order to use 
them for coimter-revolutionary military purposes, 
as well as for the obtaining of information that 
would be of value to Soviet Russia's enemies. One 
of Dukes' most able agents was a woman about forty 
years old, named Maria Ivanovna, who succeeded 
even in securing admission to the Commimist Party, 
attending its meetings, and forwarding information 
on its activities to her employer. She regularly 
received information from the political section of 



the Soviet Army, and stood in relations with the 
military censorship of Petrograd, as well as with 
a niunber of other political organs. Thanks to 
her, Dukes was enabled to secure contact at Mos- 
cow with the organization formed there by the 
adherents of Kolchak and Denikin — ^the so-called 
"National Center" — and to obtain an interview with 
Shchepkin, head of this body, who authorized Dukes 
to speak for him at London, and to whom Dukes 
made promises of money. 

In a certain small way, the activities of Dukes 
had their effect A number of his men were con- 
stantly at work spreading alarming reports throu^- 
out Petrograd as to an impending sharpening of 
the food situation, in order to anger the popula- 
tion against the Soviet Government Wherever 
possible, attempts were made to emphasize eviden- 
ces of discontent among the people, in order that 
signs of an allegedly growing disaffection might 
tempt those who felt in any way dissatisfied to seek 
contact with coimter-revolution. Another object 
of these efforts was to produce a feeling of nervous- 
ness, insecurity, and fear on the part of Soviet 
leaders, in order to force them into acts of bad 
judgment, which very rarely ensued, however. 
Other bands were organized to serve as a nucleus 
for possible counter-revolutionary uprisings, and 
these bands, chiefly imder the officer Kukshev, were 
stationed in forests where it was hoped they would 
attract deserters from the Red Army to join their 
ranks. All of these bodies disintegrated very rap- 
idly on coming in conUct with the real attitude of 
the Russian people. To several leaders of such 
bands Dukes is known to have paid sums of money, 
to Skorzhinsky and Popov, for instance. In the 
month of March, 1919, alone, his payments to sudi 
men are known to have amoimted to a considerable 
Sinn. 

Dukes was officially recalled from Petrograd in 
August 1919, and left Maria Ivanovna in diarge of 
his intelligence and other work. Yudenich was 
then preparing his "dash" on Petrograd, which was 
destined so soon to turn into a swift retreat As 
he approached the city, the organization created 
by Diikes concentrated its attention almost exclu- 
sively on military matters. In frequent reports to 
Yudenich's general staff, it commimicated detailed 
data on the extent, the morale, the armament and 
the distribution of the Red troops. When Yuden- 
ich was at the gates of Petrograd, it delegated a 
group of military men, among whom were Qie for- 
mer admirals Bakchirev and Razvozov, as well as 
Limdkvist, formerly Chief of the General Staff of 
the Siberian Army, to rabe a rebellion in Petro- 
grad, in the rear of the Red Army. Kurtz under- 
took to hand out weapons to several hundred hooli- 
gans, who were to create disorder and disturbance 
in the streets. The plan was not carried out, how- 
ever, by reason of the fact that, as Yudenich came 
nearer and nearer to the city, the sympathies of the 
population became so manifest, and the working 
class adopted such energetic measures for defend- 
ing the city, that the conspirators felt it was safer 
not to risk any overt acts. Many of the participants 
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in these plots paid the death penalty in NoTember 
and December, 1919, after Yudenich had disap- 
peared from the stage of history and the details of 
the conspiracy had become known. 

The movement on which Mr. Dukes' comments 
appeared in the New York Times of March 9 seems 
not unlike that in which he played so prominent a 
part two years ago. Disa£fected elements have ob- 
viously been armed by foreign governments, Finnish 
or French, or English; forts have been seized in 
some cases (Krasnaya Gorka, by the way, which 
is still in the hands of the Soviets, was actually 
handed over to Finnish forces two years ago 
through the treason of a White Guard officer who 
had succeeded in worming his way into a position 
of confidence in the Red Army) ; there has been 
some looting, possibly by the hooligan elements 
that were also depended on for cooperation during 
Yudenich's drive. Altogether it is not an unin- 
teresting parallel, and if Mr. Dukes will make it the 
subject of one of his lectures in America, we prom- 
ise to attend. Thus far he has given us little in- 
formation on the recent events, although we are 
reassured by his words: "it was easier to gain 
access to Nicholas II. than to the President of the 
Soviet Republic." We think Nicholas IL could 
more safely have been exposed to Mr. Dukes' ac- 
cess than could Nikolai Lenin. 



gian Department of Commerce, printed by us on 
December 25, 1920, which contains not a word of 
any such activity on the part of Litvinov as is men- 
tioned by Mr. Spargo. We may add that Litvinov 
left Christiania for Russia on October 6, the day 
following his receipt from the Norwegian Commer- 
cial Department of a letter, dated October 5, inform- 
ing him that they saw no profit in a continuation 
of the correspondence. 

• • • 

TF the Soviet Government does not soon fall, 
■'• the whole prophecy business will go to pot 
Lt General Sakharov told Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, at San Francisco, on September 15, 1920 
{Soviet Russia, Vol. Ill, page 309) , that the Soviet 
Government would not outlast the winter. We then 
gave Mr. Sakharov six months in which to prove 
Qie truth of his assertion. Tlie six months are up, 
the Soviet Government still stands, and no doubt 
some other Lieutenant-General is about to start us 
on another six-month period. But we divide time 
more generously, and have really no reason to take 
these prophets seriously. Meanwhile, it will be 
very interesting to learn, when all the facts come 
out, who has been behind the latest attempt to over- 
throw the Petrograd Soviet and cut o£f that city 
from Moscow. 



JOHN SPARGO'S "Memorandum on Trade widi 
*^ Soviet Russia, submitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, Jan- 
uary, 1921, in connection with the Hearing upon the 
Resolution of the Hon. Joseph I. France, Relating 
to the Resumption of Trade with Soviet Russia," 
has just been "reprinted with the permission of the 
Author" by the "Russian Information Bureau" 
(Mr. A. J. Sadc), and circulated with an accom- 
panying letter of praise signed by Mr. Sack him- 
self. Like all of Mr. Spargo's work, it bears evi- 
dence of nightly toil and curious modes of thought 
After beginning with an assertion that he has al- 
ways considered trade with Russia to be desirable, 
and claiming that this proves him to possess a 
"sympathetic interest in the object of the Resolu- 
tion by Senator France," Mr. Spargo goes on to 
prove, to his own satisfaction, that the United 
States should not trade with Soviet Russia. We 
shall not analyze his arguments; they are of the 
usual kind, but two little sentences of his pamphlet 
are worthy of special note. They are these: 

1. "Soon or late — ^perhaps sooner than we are ready to 
meet the responsibilities which will thereby be placed 
before us — the Bolshevist rule will either collapse of its 
own rottenness or be overthrown." (P. 18). 

We wonder has Mr. Dukes been giving Mr. 
Spargo any advance information on the so-called 
Kronstadt counter-revolution? 

2. "Litvinov, who had been permitted to reside in 
Christiania, and to conduct trade negotiations on behalf 
of Soviet Russia, was ordered to leave the country by the 
Norwegian Government, again because of his participation 
in movements directed against the very existence of the 
Norwegian State." (P. 28). 

Readers of Soviet Russia will recall the extensive 
correspondence between Litvinov and the Norwe- 



T>ERSONS with a good memory will perhaps re- 
-^ call that Senator Moses of Maine was the 
chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which investigated the 
activities of Mr. Martens. The Senate resolution by 
which the Sub-Committee was created directed it 
to investigate not only Mr. Martens, but also "all 
facts relative to the activities of any other party, 
parties, or organization bearing upon or relating to 
Russian propaganda in this coimtry." Hie obvious 
intent of that resolution was to inv^tigate the activi- 
ties of Mr. Bakhmetiev, who was maintained as an 
ambassador of a non-existing government by fimds 
supplied by American tax-payers. Singularly, how- 
ever. Senator Moses failed to carry out this part 
of the directions given him by the Senate. Inune- 
diately after the testimony of Mr. Martens had been 
closed. Senator Moses declared the work of the 
Sub-Committee ended. To be sure, a request for 
information was directed by him to Mr. Bakhmetiev, 
but the latter hid himself behind his alleged am- 
bassadorial inunimity, and was not called for exami- 
nation. We shall pass over the question whether 
an envoy of a non-existing government has a better 
claim to immunity than an envoy of an existing 
de facto government. Of greater importance is 
the fact, admitted by Senator Moses in his report, 
that "Martens, in his testimony, had given the 
committee to imderstand that a misappropriation 
of American money had taken place." At the 
beginning of the investigation Mr. Martens had 
annoimced that he was ready to offer other testi- 
mony than his oMm, as well as documentary evi- 
dence, that would throw a light upon the activities 
of Mr. Bakhmetiev and the Kolchak Grovemment 
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whick he actually represented in this country. But 
Senator Moses apparently did not desire to let the 
American public have any of that evidence. Quite 
recently Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Nich- 
olas Kelly testified before a Congressional Com- 
mittee that by direction of the State Department Mr. 
Bakhmetier was supported out of the funds of the 
United States Treasury. Senator Moses had sat- 
isfied himself with a whitewash of these business 
transactions of the Wilson administration. As 
soon, however, as he learned of the cancellation of 
the deportation warrant against Mr. Martens the 
valiant Senator rang the alarm with a resolution 
condemning in veiled language the action of the 
Secretary of Labor. The Senator's personal animus 
finds expression in the hadmeyed phrase "self- 
^led ambassador of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment," although he knows from the evidence sub- 
mitt»i to his own Sub-Committee, that Mr. Martens 
was officially designated as "representative," not 
as "ambassador," the latter title having been abol- 
ished by the Soviet Government Senator Moses 
is worried by the possibility of Mr. Martens's re- 
turn to this county and seeks the advice of the 
Attorney-General, "the misgivings of Senator Moses 
were answered in a statement made public on 
March 2 by the former Secretary of Labor, who 
said that "the decision against Martens did not 
end Martens's legal resources, he could still have 
had recourse to the courts," and that "it would have 
been months before Martens could have been de- 
ported, if at all." 

The former Secretary of Labor by these words 
admits the weakness of his decision, which was ap- 
parently forced upon him by the disingenuousness 
of the Wilson administration. If anyone had been 
in doubt that the proceedings against Mr. Martens 
were of a diplomatic character, this fact was made 
clear by Ex-Secretary Wilson's decision. Mr. Mar- 
tens personally was exonerated from all charges, 
except his connection with the Soviet Government, 
whidi was held to be "an organization that teaches 
the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States," within the purview of 
the immigration law. It is perfectly evident that 
by no strained interpretation of the immigration 
laws can they be made the machinery for dealing 
with foreign governments which entertain hostile 
intentions against the government of the United 
States. Such matters come within the scope of dip- 
lomatic relations, and are within the jurisdiction 
of the State Department But the Wilson adminis- 
tration, reluctant to commit itself, resorted to the 
pettifogging device of shifting the responsibility 
to the Department of Labor. It was the contention 
of Mr. Martens throughout the deportation pro- 
ceedings that if his presence as a representative of 
the Soviet Government was objectionable to the 
American Government, all it had to do was to re- 
quest him to leave, in the usual manner sanctioned 
by international law, but he could not admit that 
he was liable to deportation as an alien pursuant 
to the immigration laws. The decision of the for- 
mer Secretary of Labor conceded his contention. 



COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY officers do not 
always fare well after the failure of the en- 
terprise in which they were engaged. Frequently 
they become the rank and file of new miliUry 
bodies, recruited for new invasions of Soviet Russia. 
It is somewhat amusing to note the various other 
activities to which such officers may be asked to re- 
sort in order to save themselves from death or im- 
prisonment A little item from the Vienna Rote 
Fahne, of January 30, will be of interest in this 
connection: 

(Rosta, Vienna.) The counter-ievolntionary newspaper 
Golos Rossii writes: 

"We have received a letter irom a Russian officer at 
Constantinople, stating that the French are employing 
Rustian officers stationed at Constantinople, as street clean- 
ers under the command of Singalese negroes. Although 
we have heard many strange things" the paper adds com- 
menting on this report, "it is something nnheard of that 
Russian officers should be compelled to do the most menial 
work under the command of negroes, for which, it appears, 
the French consider their own negroes too good." 

We have no reason to feel that it is exceptionally 
hiuniliating for white (both Caucasian and Bour- 
bon) officers to work cleaning the streets under the 
supervision of blade soldiers serving under a White 
Government In fact, there is a sort of gratification 
in the situation of white officers experiencing in 
their own persons the tyranny and compulsion of 
a foreign government that puts them to useful work 
after they have consented for years to be used as 
traitors and counter-revolutionists in the service of 
that foreign government In aiding the government 
of France to oppress the Russian workers of the 
occupied districts — ^the districts temporarily gov- 
erned by Wrangel or other agents of the French 
Government — ^these officers were attempting to re- 
store in their native coimtry a system that would 
enable them and their class once more to enjoy the 
privileged position they formerly occupied in 
Russian society. In this attempt they — and their 
French sponsors — failed, and it is for this failure 
that they are now paying when the French Govern- 
ment treats them as common laborers and sends 
them out in the streets to do honest and necessary 
work. Largely in order to escape physical or other 
work under the Soviet Government, these soldiers 
refused to support the government of their native 
country, and sought refuge with its enemies — the 
enemies of the workers all over the world. 

Soldiers of this dbintegrated army that once 
fought under France, many of them no doubt by 
reason of compulsion, may also now be doing wo» 
cleaning the streets of Constantinople or other 
cities under Allied domination. Some of them at 
least have been reported as having made an at- 
tempt to align themselves with other forces, pos- 
sibly more friendly to the Soviet Government A 
recent report giving some indication of such new 
enlistments, is contained in the following Moscow 
wireless, dated February 14, which we take from 
Die Rote Fahne, of Vienna: 

"Troops of the former army of Wrangel have succeeded 
in making their escape to Anatolia, where they have joined 
the Kemalists." 
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Public Education 

{No subject sc mwA aigiag/u the attention of the leading spirits in Soviet Russia as that of pro- 
viding o suitiAle care and education to the young. No sooner did the Eighth Congress of Soviets 
end, late in December, than there opened an educational congress attended by educators from all 
parts of Russia, on December 31. Thus congress succeeds congress in uninterrupted succession, and 
the population of the country is provided with every opportuiufy to learn of and participate in the 
administration of the country. The Tenth Congress of the Communist Party of Russia is being held 
this month.) 



Delegates to Educational Congress: 
'IP HE party Conference on public education which 

-^ was called by the Central Committee of the 
party opened on December 31, at 5 P. M. The 
decisions of the conference «rill have a vast impor- 
tance for the whole organization of education in the 
Soviet Republic; the material and principles ad- 
vanced await final decision at the Tenth Congress 
of the Party. The Conference likewise had to ex- 
amine the question of the impending reconstruction 
of the organs of the Educational Commissariat, in 
conformity vrith the new tasks that are put before 
it as a consequence of the fact that the Soviet 
Government's work is mainly concentrated on eco- 
nomic construction. 

Every one who is prominent in educational work, 
together with representatives of the National Trade 
Union Council, the League of Youth, delegates from 
the Eighth Soviet Congress, and directors of the pro- 
vincial departments of public education took part 
in the Conference. Representatives came from 
Petrograd, the Commissariat for Education of the 
Ukraine, the Khirgiz Soviet Republic, Azerbaijan, 
etc. The number of participants was 134 comrades 
with decisive votes, and 29 with advisory capacity. 
First Day 

The Conference was opened by Comrade Luna- 
charsky, who, in a few words, outlined a number of 
problems and the importance of the work to be 
done. Hie agenda being announced, the following 
committee was proposed: Comrade Zinoviev (Cen- 
tral Committee of the Russian Communist Party), 
Lunacharsky (R.S.F.S.R.),Kozelov (National Trade 
Union Council), Grinko (Ukrainian Education 
Commissariat), and Lilina (Petrograd Education 
Department) . 

Then Comrade Luncharsky, People's Commissar 
for Education, in an introductory report, indicated 
the perspectives of the Commissariat for Educa- 
tion and the series of problems which have been 
put before it in the sphere of child-training and 
polytechnical education. 

"llie Commissariat for Education" — said Com- 
rade Luncharsky — "is first of all the laboratory for 
the production and organization of a system of con- 
viction, the basis, as Comrade Lenin said, upon 
which rests the coercion of the proletarian dicta- 
torship. Hie Commissariat for Education is an 
organ of the Party. On the other hand it must 
carry out the orders of all the economic commis- 
sariats, training cadres of specialized and able men 
for all fields of industry. And in that sense it is 
an economic commissariat. 



"Whereas the Party has hitherto concentrated all 
propaganda and agitation in the Party organs, it 
is now putting this woik on the Soviet organs; 
i. e., on the organs of the Commissariat for Edu- 
cation. The Commissariat, similarly, is destined 
to unite the training of men scattered in various 
departments and organizations, as well as to es- 
tablish scientific discipline. 

"The maximum program of Communist educa- 
tion, put forward at the same time as the program 
of the social revolution, could not be realized, 
mainly because of the undeveloped status of the 
schools, the hostility and ignorance of the tutors, 
and still more, because in war time the Republic 
could not supply sufficient means for the work of 
public education out of its attenuated resources. 
That is why the facts are so far from the ideals 
contained in our declaration. Nevertheless, the 
Commissariat for Education still remains true to 
its first declaration concerning the uniform school, 
although perhaps with some modification in de- 
tails. The pedagogic idea of Communism — apoliti- 
cal education — ^remains the same even in relation 
to the transition period." 

Comrade Lunacharsky further defined the rela- 
tionship between the system of social training for 
children and adolescents, which embraces them on 
the age-scale classification up to 15 years, in the 
form of the 7 years' schools, after which they are 
sent for 4 years to the technical hig^ school for 
special education. Thus, we have the education 
system as a network of institutions, first of all the 
pre-scholastic type, then the 7 years' school and 
the 4 years' technical high school for various spe- 
cialities. 

Having further spoken in detail of these, his 
basic postulates. Comrade Lunacharsky dwelt 
on the idea of industrial and agricultural schools, 
closely bound up with production and primarily 
for the youth of the working class; he men drew 
the attention of the Conference to one question of 
tremendous importance — the formation of a peda- 
gogic personnel, and defined the measures outlined 
in this sphere, as for instance, the recruiting to 
pedagogic work of men from the technical and 
agricultural high schools, to train workers and 
peasants for elementary pedagogic work in short- 
term courses. 

Second Day 
The second day of the Conference began 
with Comrade Lunacharsky's report on social 
training. Referring to the problem of family and 
school he said: 
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"The family is disintegrating with tremendous 
rapidity. On the other hand, I doubt whether there 
is a family at the present time that could afford 
any sound training for the children; not only our 
principles but want itself urges us in the direction 
of social training. In no case, however, can we 
adopt the principle of compulsion or persuasion." 

Examining in the latter part of his speech the 
cfaarsky states that the approximate number of chil- 
dren being cared for (up to 400,000) is most insig- 
nificant in comparison with the vast mass of chil- 
dren that are in need of the attention of the State. 
Indicating the immediate perspectives as far as the 
growth of social training is concerned, the speaker 
laid it down that it is die basic task of the Com- 
missariat for Education to further the work of 
building and perfecting schools. 

"We should," said the speaker, "realize a higher 
type of school, a club school, a whole-day school; 
that is, a boarding-school. Ilie schools and the 
children's homes are coming together, and with the 
development of our work we may look more calmly 
upon Uie fading of the bad influence of the modem 
family upon the children." 

The Conference then attentively listened to the 
report of Comrade Litkens, concerning tuition re- 
form. Comrade Litkens advanced postulates con- 
cerning the necessity of doing away with the 
method of instruction by means of lifeless routine, 
of ceasing to give the pupil abstract knowledge 
instead of the necessary abilities and habits on the 
basis of industrial labor processes. Comrade Lit- 
kens pointed out the necessity, pedagogically, to 
adopt finally the forms of school life diat would 
give the child a first training, so that when it 
reached, let us say the age of 15 years, it could 
choose for itself a definite profession or speciality 
in the technical schools. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
(An Interview with Lunacharsky) 

The reform of the Commissariat for Education 
is not at all confined to the appointment of new 
men and the concentration of die structure of the 
fonner Public Education Department It is in- 
comparably wider. 

The basic functions of the Commissariat Educa- 
tion have been defined as follows: theoretical, 
administrative, and financial-supply. The theoreti- 
cal work of the Commissariat has a special 
academic center, which draws up principles, works 
out plans and programs of a scientific and artistic 
character, administering purely learned and 
academic-art institutions and using them for peda- 
gogic state purposes; all thb is closely connected 
with the administrative center. 

The organizing center concentrates all the work 
of financing, supply, and information, working in 
closest contact with the administrative center. 

Finally the administrative center actually con- 
ducts both the model institutions under the direct 
management of the Commissariat, and the entire 
mass of educational institutions through the pro- 
vincial educational departments. 



llie administrative center, in its turn, is split up 
into three head managing departments on the basis 
of the different functions of the Commissariat of 
Education. These are, the Chief Committee of 
Public Education, whidi carries on all the educa- 
tional work among the children under 15 years of 
age; the Department of Vocational Education, 
which manages the work of preparing all kinds of 
workers for the State and for industry, embracing 
all the ages above 15 in the educational sphere; 
and the Political Education Department, engaged 
in general educational work (specifically Com- 
munistic) among the adult mass of the population. 

Having created a sufficiently strong leading Com- 
munist nucleus to take the lead, it is proposed to 
recruit the collaboration of the best experts on a 
much wider scale and with more determination than 
has been done hitherto. 

I consider it likewise of great importance to 
create councils at all the more important centers 
in which representatives of die Party, of the Na- 
tional Central Executive and the economic com- 
missariats would take part Such an institution 
existed some time ago in the shape of the State 
Committee for Public Education but it was whirled 
away in the general stream of disorganization that 
prevailed at that time. At present ^his institution, 
in the form of councils working systematically and 
evenly, is being revived. The desire of the All- 
Russian Central Council of Trade Unions to com- 
bine the amalgamations of the labor unions in the 
center and in the provinces with the Commissariat 
for Education, fills me with the greatest joy. It 
certainly promises to infuse much freshness into 
the work and to facilitate the solution of the prin- 
cipal problem, which is, to bind the school stably 
with the population, and first of all with the woric- 



ers. 



ART IN SOVIET RUSSIA 



(From the Report of the Commissariat of 
Education) 

In Tsarist Russia the enjoyment of art in all its 
forms was exclusively the privilege of the ruling 
classes. The "nation" only got wretched crumbs 
as a substitute. Knowing what a powerful means 
af agitation the theatre is for the masses, the police 
State kept a vigilant eye upon the so-called people's 
theatres, fencing them round with a censorship, and 
entirely subjecting them to the police authorities. 
Education, both musical, theatrical, and artistic, 
was quite inaccessible to the masses. 

It became the aim of the Soviet Government to 
make art accessible to all, to bind it up in the life 
of the laboring masses, to put it on a new founda- 
tion, so that it should draw new forces from among 
the proletariat 

At the same time, while working persistently to- 
wards the creation of a new, purely proletarian art, 
we endeavored to familiarize the proletariat with 
the best achievements of former art 

At the start in the realization of this task, we 
met with our principal difficulty, which was the 
lack of talented forces in the art world, who could 
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onderstand the tasks confronting Soviet Russian 
art, and could see them carried out Only recently 
have we been able to make progress among the 
art workers and they have given us a number of 
prominent men, and helped us to put art on a 
sound basis. 

The Theatrical World. Much has been done in 
democratizing the theatre. The repertoire of the 
biggest theatres has been greatly improved; in this 
connection, we are still working to acquaint the 
workers with the best models of the classic theatre. 
By a recent regulation a uniform price for seats 
at all theatres has been established; this measure 
is a step towards the complete abolition of all 
pay for theatrical shows. Considering the theatre 
as an instrument of education and propaganda, we 
should make it free of charge, as we do the schooL 
Parallel with the classical repertoire, there is 
slowly coming up a new revolutionary repertoire, 
which we are endeavoring to foster by means of 
competition in the studios and workshops. 

(^ the other hand, among the working masses 
themselves, such a tremendous striving towards 
theatrical creation is evident that it has proved 
extraordinarily difficult to manage and direct all 
the theatres and groups that sprang up so naturally. 

The Musical World. In the musical field our 
path was generally the same as in the theatrical 
sphere, L e., we aimed at drawing the wide labor 
masses to appreciate works of genuine musical art; 
extensive musical education was given and wide 
facilities for the production of new music, grow- 
ing out of the proletariat itself and corresponding 
to the spirit of the times. 

We are accomplishing the first task by creating 
a number of State orchestras, from our best or- 
diestral forces. The Musical Department has 
formed five large symphony orchestras, about fifty 
small orchestras, and two orchestras of national in- 
struments. These orchestras during 1919 and the 
beginning of 1920, gave in the provinces about 
170 symphonic concerts from chosen works of 
classical music, 70 concert-meetings and over 170 
concerts of various kinds. These concerts enjoy 
invariable success among the workers and Red 
Army men. 

The work in the field of musical education is 
conducted along two lines; the musical education of 
the wide masses is attained by the establishment of 
a network of national musical schools, whose num- 
ber at the present time is 75 (before the Revolution 
there was one) ; on the other hand the Musical 
Department of the Commissariat of Education is 
wodring extensively in the schools and children's 
homes. Thus in Petrograd up to 500 schools and 
600 children's homes have included in their curri- 
cula the systematic teaching of music. Choir sing- 
ing has been introduced in 80 per cent of all the 
schools; the practice of music in 60 per cent; the 
nurseries all have a musical staff attached to them. 

The second line is the creation of professional 
music schools, the number of which is already 200, 



with an attendance of 26,000. The percentage of 
worker and peasant students in the national schools 
is 70 per cent, in the vocational schools of the 
First and Second grades about 55 per cent, and in 
the higher musical schools it is not more than 30 
per cent, which is naturally to be explained by the 
fact that a corresponding cadre of workers and 
peasants has not yet been prepared for the high 
schools. 

Apart from this the Musical Department is en- 
gaged in the production of musical instruments; it 
is at present giving most attention to the revival 
of the noblest of Russian national instruments, — 
the "Dombra." The nationalization of instruments 
and of music enabled the Musical Department to 
adopt measures for the correct distribution of this 
stow, and to take stock of especially valuable old 
instruments, of which a collection has been formed 
Thus we possess the only collection of the famous 
Stradivarius violins in the whole world; these are 
not hidden in the museums, but are given, on com- 
petition, to the use of the best violinists, who are 
obliged to let the masses hear good execution on 
the famous instruments. 

The problem of realizing a new proletarian 
music is, of course, not going to be decided by 
means of decrees or by personal effort In this 
regard our hope is writh the proletarian youth who 
are training in our musical schools, and every 
spark of talent is supported by us by all possible 



means. 



Fine Arts Department. This department carries 
on extensive work of practical nature. Having 
made the industrial principle the basis of its work, 
it has spread a wide network of workshops, both 
of a purely artistic type and of industrial art where 
on the one hand it strives in general to develop 
the artistic taste of the working masses, and awaken 
talent amongst them, and on the other hand directly 
introduces the principles of art and style in indus- 
trial work. With the latter aim, work-shops have 
been set up for chintz work, wood-work, stone- 
work, printing, pottery, and toy-making, eta There 
are 35 such workshops in different parts of Russia. 
The total number of people in these workshops is 
7,000. 

Besides this the Department is organizing, both 
in Moscow and in the provinces, art exhibitions 
whose aim it is to acquaint the workers with all the 
tendencies of art in general. That fine art is not 
declining with us is proved clearly not only by the 
productivity, but by the quality of the work in our 
porcelain factories, whose productions are highly 
valued abroad. They now employ widely the 
watchwords and emblems of the times in their 
work. The State lias given full freedom of de- 
velopment to all tendencies in the sphere of art 
for it believes that its ever-growing contact with 
the working masses serves as the surest regulator 
for putting art on a firm and true foundation. The 
occasionally apparent preponderance of one 
tendency in art over another finds its explanation 
in the fact that energy and impetus is at times dis- 
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played by yonng art groups, which discover «!• 
thusiastically new ways or achievements. We re- 
gard this cahnly and without apprehension. We 
are sure that the new artist, the proletarian-artist 
who has graduated from our art schools, will at 
the proper moment deliberately sweep away all 
that is superfluous and superficial; he will use all 
that is valuable, and mil give to the world an art 
that will be unequalled for its vividness and ex- 
pressiveness. 

Museum Department. One of the most brilliant 
pages in our art work is the activity of the Com- 
missariat for Education in the sphere of the safe- 
guarding of the monuments of art and of the past 

Since the Revolution, our museum collections 
have been growing all the time. All the treasures 
that had been hidden from the eyes of the masses 
in palaces and manors have been collected and 
placed in the museums, being the property of all 
the workers. Tlie network of museums in the 
provinces is growing with unusual rapidity. From 
31 at the beaming of the Revolution their number 
is now 119, and practically every day brings news 
of the opening of a new museum. The treasures 
of the Hermitage have grown by half as much again. 
The museums of the capitals have been rearranged, 
redistributed, and supplied with experienced 
guides, who read lectures and conduct the excur- 
sions of woricers and peasants. Visits to the 
museums have grown numerically, and have 
changed still more qualitatively; workers and 
peasants are overfilling the museums. The at- 
tendance at the museums, especially in the prov- 
inces, is hard to define. It is sufficient, however, 
to point out that according to a rough report, die 
museums of Moscow alone, during 1919, had over 
500,000 visitors. A number of cotmtry manors 
have been wholly transformed into museums, which 
vividly illustrate the life and surroundings in the 
Ducal Estates of the XVIII and XDC centuries. 
Not less intensive is the work of restoration. The 
cleansing of ancient ikons has enriched our collec- 
tion of very valuable productions of Russian ikon- 
painting. 

In spite of all the obstacles and difficulties, die 
Museum Department of the Educational Commis- 
sariat, slowly but splendidly, is working to restore 
the Kremlin and the Yaroslav Mosques. 

Finally, ardieological excavation has not ceased 
for a moment, and the study of our past is making 
good headway. Archeological groups of amateurs 
are being formed in the provinces, carrying on ex- 
cavation and research under the guidance of scien- 
tific leaders. 

OUT OF SCHOOL EDUCATION 
From the very first day of ita existence the Com- 
musariat for Public Education was confronted by 
the problem of out-of-school education, or, accord- 
ing to the present terminology, of political-educa- 
tional work. 

We have to deal with a country in which the 
percentage of illiterates is enormous, a country 
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which it was the policy of the Tsarist regime to 
keep in darkness and ignorance, a country which 
was in the power of most fanatical prejudioes. 

The old Out-of-Sdiool Department, now the 
Political-Educational Department of the Commis- 
sariat of Public Education, faced the pn^lem of 
organizing public libraries, sdiook of all types 
for adults, clubs, people's houses, excursions, etc. 
The task was to broaden this activity and give it a 
communist direction. 

In the field of library work the results were the 
following: 

In 32 provinces there were 13,500 libraries in 1919. 
In 32 provinces there were 26,278 libraries in 1920. 

The number of libraries taken over by the Soviet 
Government was 11,904; of these Aere were 8,229 
school libraries. In 1919, the number of libraries 
amounted to 25,562; the number of sdiool libraries 
being 11,467. It should be pointed out diat these 
figures are in no way sufficient to show the growth 
of the libraries, because they do not include a 
great number of establishments of the library type, 
which have grown up in the Red Army, nor the 
libraries organized by the trade unions for their 
members, nor the small libraries of a primary type, 
which serve as a basis for ^e so-called reading 
huts, the number of which amounts to d>out 40,000 
on the whole territory of Soviet Russia. 

Very characteristic are the figures showing the 
growth of the library matter in Petrograd: 

Before the Revolution there were 23 libraries 
with 140,000 volumes; after the Revolution 59 
libraries with 865,000 volumes. 

After the Revolution 59 libraries widi 865,000 
volumes. 

Further, the Out-of-School Dqiartment was en- 
gaged with the work of organizing sdiools of diif- 
ferent types for adults. 

In 1919, there were registered by the Out-of- 
School Department 7,134 schools for adults and 
101 people's universities. 

A special task was the woric of liquidatmg illit- 
eracy. By a decree of the CouncU of People's 
Commissars an Extraordinary Commission for 
the Eradication of Illiteracy was created. 

Here are some figures on the number of illiter- 
ates in Russia. There were roistered: 

Province Illiterates 

Saratov 2,400,000 

*"*« 2,000,000 

Homel 1,500,000 

Riazan 1,200,000 

Penza 300,000 

Vologda 500,000 

Pskov 600,000 

Kazan 500,000 

Nizhni-NovL'oro.l 440,000 

Ural 75f. 

Altai 78% 

Simbirsk 80% 

Tiumen 93% 

Astrakhan 93% 

These figures are eloquent of the difficulties and 
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the vast scale of the work to be carried out in this 
field. 

According to the plans of the Central Commis- 
sion, courses are organized all over Russia for the 
preparation of a stw of teachers for the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy. 

In the province of Cherepoviets three-days county 
coarse-conferences were held, which were attended 
by 350 sdiool workers; then two-days volost course- 
confoences, which were attended by 10,000 per- 
sons, and finally, special instructors' control 
courses, whidi were attended by 5,000 persons. 
Information was received about the organization 
of courses in the provinces of Archangelsk, Astra- 
khan, Vitebsk, Vologda, Viatka, Homel, £3caterin- 
borg, Kaluga, Kordc, Ivanovo- Vosnessoisk, Mos- 
cow, Novgorod, Orel, Olonets, Orenburg, Penza, 
Samara, Saratov, North-Dvina, Simbirsk, Uralsk, 
Ufa, Cheliabinsk, Tiumen. (This information is 
for the period up to the middle of the summer 
1920.) 

The work of the Commission has given good re- 
sults. The pace at which the work is being carried 
on is shown by the following figures: 

During three months the liquidation courses were 
attended: 

In the province of Tambov by 40,000 people; 
In the province of Cherepoviets by 57,807 people; 
In the province of Ivanovo-Vosnessensk by 50,000 

people. 
In Petrograd by 25,000 people. 

All over the Republic an enormous number of 
literacy sdiools have been opened; 10,000 sdiools 
were opened by the middle of Spring in the prov- 
ince of Cherq>oviets alone; in the province of 
Tambov — 6,000 sdiools, which were attended by 
48,000 pupils in the month of April; in the prov- 
moe of Simbirsk — 6,000 schools, in the province 
of Kazan — 5,000 sdiools, which were attended by 
150,000 pupils; in the province of Viatka 4,000 
persons were attending the literacy schools, even 
before the decree was issued. 

The information received from different cities 
famish the following picture: In Petrograd there 
are 500 sdiool establisliments with 1 or 2 sdiools 
in eadi; 4,000 persons have already passed these 
schools, and 25,000 more are attending them at 
present A great number of schools were opened 
in Moscow with 22,000 attending. There are 
25 sdiools in Kronstadt, 190 schools in Kaluga, 
150 in Tula, 130 in Kosmodemiansk, 65 in Urieve- 
Polsk, 45 in Knatanay, 40 in Gzhatsk, 20 in Zhis- 
drinsk, 20 in Romen, 300 in Berdiansk, 180 in 
Ardiangelsk, 190 in Omsk, 70 in Yelaguba, 30 in 
New-Omsk, 12 in Cheliabinsk, 15 in Ekaterinodar, 
20 in Odessa. 

It is interesting to point out the compulsory 
measures, whidi are practiced in different parts of 
the Republic: In the province of Kazan, those who 
refuse to attend die literacy sdiools are subject to 
5,000 roubles fiine, to 3 months of compulsory labor 
and the loss of their food cards. In Petro- 
grad diose who refuse to attend the schools are 
reduc^ to a lower food category, they are tried 



in a people's court and excluded from the trade 
union. In the province of Tambov a signature for 
an illiterate has no validity. 

Primers are printed in Russian, Polish, German, 
Tartar, Yiddish, and in the other languages of the 
peoples living in Russia, and a great number of 
copies are published. 

According to our information, 2,700,000 citizens 
attended the sdiools during 1920. 

But in order to carry out all this work, it was 
necessary to have a staff of Out-of-School educa- 
tion workers, of whom there were very few in 
Russia. 

The Political-Educational Departmoit developed 
its work in this direction, and by the end of 1919 
a staff of 6,200 workers had been prepared. The 
number of courses was 65. 

In order to complete the picture of the work 
carried out by the Department for out-of-school 
education, it is necessary to add the network of 
people's houses and clubs, which is continually in- 
creasing, covering the whole country, and the 
enormous number of lectures, concerto, meetings 
and debates which are held daily over the whole 
territory of the Republic. 

— Russian Press Review, No. 19. 
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How Industry is Managed in Soviet Russia 

{The Vienna Office of Rosta, under date of February 11, communicates the following informa- 
tion that will excellently supplement the article of Dr. Goldschmidt above.) 



Rosta, Feb. 11. — ^The management of industry in 
Soviet Russia at the present time is as follows: 

The Supreme Council of National Economy is 
the central organ, defining the production program 
for separate branches of industry, and regulating 
and managing industry; in the provinces there are 
local councils of public economy. Each brandi 
of industry, in its turn, is managed and regulated 
by the Head Department in the Center, and by the 
corresponding section of the Provincial Economic 
Councils in the provinces. Finally separate in- 
Jnistrial enterprises or their combines are managed 
by the Shop or District Management 

AH organs managing industry have as their 
basis the industrial unions. The apparatus of 
management is constructed on this basis, and on 
thb basis only. 

The giuding apparatus of the Supreme Economic 
Council is the Board, which at the present time 
consists of thirteen persons, formed by agreement 
with the All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions (ACCTU). The Boards of the Provincial 
Economic Councils (P. E. C.) consisting of three 
to seven persons, confirmed by the Board of the 
Supreme Economic Council, are elected by the 
local executive committee in agreement with the 
local provincial Trade Union Council; the Chief 
Industrial Departments are appointed by the Board 
of the Supreme Economic Council in agreement 
with the Central Committee of the corresponding 
trade imion, and in the event of disagreement, with 
the Presidium of the Central Council of Trade 
Unions. The District Management of enterprises 
is preliminarily indicated by the District Conven- 



tions of representatives of the workers of the cor- 
responding enterprises, and is confirmed by ar- 
rangement with the Provincial Branch of their trade 
union, with the Chief Department of the corre- 
sponding branch of industry or with the Provincial 
Economic Council according to what category the 
concern belongs to, the second or third. The man- 
agement of an enterprise is appointed by the Dis- 
trict (or by the Chief) Management 

Hie management of industry is thus based on 
the industrial trade unions, and the trade unions 
and their amalgamations take part in the organiza- 
tion of national economy just as they take part in 
organizing the apparatus for the regulation and 
management of industry. Here, the trade unions 
and their amalgamations only formally take part in 
organization of the numaging apparatus, Le. they 
agree on one or another candidate, put forward by 
the organs of the Supreme Economic Council; oth- 
ers, apart from agreement, also put forward their 
candidates which form the majority; and finally 
the degree of participation by a third class is 
deeper; they not only participate in the organiza- 
tion of the managing apparatus but also in the or- 
ganization of industry itself; such form an absolute 
minority. 

In summing up the participation of the wide 
labor masses in the organization of industry, the 
Board of the Supreme Economic Council establishes 
the fact that the participation of the workers in 
the organization of industry was businesslike and 
creative. The following table characterizes the 
degree of participation of the workers in the or- 
gans of management: 



Board of the Supreme Economic Council and Pro- 
vincial Economic Councils. 



Total: 
187 



Workers fo 
107 57.2 



Experts 
22 



% 
11.8 



Employees % 
58 31.0 



Totol: 
140 



Collegiate Chief Management: 
Workers % Experts % Employees % 

72 51.4 31 22.2 37 26.4 



Collegiate and One-man-Factory Managements: 



ToUl: 
1,143 

Total: 
1,470 



Workers % 

726 63.5 

Workers % 

905 61.6 



Experts 
398 

Experts 
451 



34.8 

% 
30.7 



Employees % 
19 1.7 

Employees % 
114 7.7 
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Here we have 61% of workers, among whom are 
many prominent administrators and organizers, 
and 30% of experts, with whom we cannot dis- 
pense especially now, when wide industrial per- 
spectives of peaceful construction have opened up 
before the Supreme Economic Council. 

The labor management changed its character in 
the course of the work itself. At first, large col- 
iegiums stood at the head of the management in 
tlie center, in the districts, and at the enterprises, 
a thing which made it necessary to have representa- 
tives of all kinds of experiments to decide all ques- 
tions coordinately. These coUegiums also aroused 
the mistrust ol the workers for the adminbtrative 
technical personnel and the officials, i.e., the depart- 
ment representatives. In proportion as the corre- 
sponding collegiiuns actually united the manage- 
ment in their own hands, the department representa- 
tives became superfluous; part of the workers be- 
came so familiarized with the work that they were 
actually able to conduct it themselves and the for- 
mer distrust gave way. Parallel with these changes, 
there took place the transition from wide repre- 
sentative collegituns to narrow business directo- 
rates of one-man management At the present mo- 
ment, most of the factories and works have gone 
over from collegium to one-man management; out 
of 2,483 eiiterprises 2,183 are under one-man man- 
agement and 300 under collegiums. 

It must be emphasized that in the practice of 
economic management at the present time the prin- 
ciple of automatic representation of separate insti- 
tutions in the organs of management has already 
been done away with, and we have at present gone 
over to the principle of organizing the guiding col- 
legiums or appointing individual directors and 
managers not by means of the joint confirmation 
of the activities of each industry or its branches 
but by the corresponding guidmg organ of the 
State on the basis of business considerations. Ow- 
ing to this, the possibility has been avoided of 
friction or misunderstandings between the trade 
unions and the organs of economic management, in 
-view of the fact that persons belonging to the 
organs of industrial management or the leaders of 
these organs are responsible before the correspond- 
ing central committee of the trade union, and on 
the other hand the responsibility for their prepara- 
tion in the execution of their tasks rests with the 
organs that appointed them, and with the trade 
union in agreement with whom they were ap- 
pointed. 

How the Central Apparatus Works 
Tlie Central apparatus of the Supreme Economic 
X^ouncil is split up into three groups of sections. 
First of all the Board of the Supreme Economio 
Council itself has six sections, with the aid of which 
it establishes the industrial plan for the current 
year and carries out the general leadership of in- 
dustry. These sections are: 

1. The commission for production which re- 
ceives separate production programs for separata 
branches of industry, which are examined ana sub- 
mitted to the Board for confirmation. 



2. The Financial, Economic and Accounting 
Sections, which examine the balance sheets of both 
central and local economic organs, and which fi- 
nance industry. 

3. The Utilization Conunission which estab- 
lishes the plan of distribution of the products of 
industry (its personnel also comprises representa- 
tives of the Food Commissariat.) 

4. The Coimcil of Supply and Distribution (in 
process of formation) whidi confirms the pro- 
gram of the distribution of semi-manufactured 
products which require finishing, and conduct all 
the technical work of distribution and supply. 

5. The Factory Statistical Section. 

6. Section for Contact with the Provinces which 
conducts communication with the local Councils of 
Public Economy. 

The second group are production sections, there 
being 15 of them, in accordance with brandies of 
industry. Hiey directly manage and regulate the 
corresponding branches of industry, in respect to 
which they oversee the execution of the production 
programs and orders, distribute the raw material, 
take account of manufactured products, and sub- 
sidize the enterprises of the last group that are 
of special state importance. 

llie third group of sections are: 1. Industrial 
administration. 2. Inspectorate. 3. Juridical Sec- 
tion. 4. Editing and Publications, etc., which can 
be defined as auxiliary sections. 

In each province, the local economic council is 
the organ directing and managing industry; Le. 
the Provincial Coimcil of Public Economy, organ- 
ized on the same lines as the Supreme Council. 

The local coimcils are divided into corresponding 
industrial sections; Metal, Textile, Chemical, Elec- 
tro-Technical, etc., whidi are directed by the 
Boards of the Economic Council on the one hand, 
and on the other hand are likewise subordinated 
to the corresponding production sections, where 
they present dieir balance-sheets and whence they 
receive instructions and orders as to the manage- 
ment of the industry under their auspices and on 
their territory. 

Enterprises of the second and third groups are 
under the management of the local coimcils. Thus 
the local councils subsidize the enterprises under 
their management, according to a budget, substi- 
tute and appoint directors, etc. At the head of the 
sections of the local councils are men confirmed 
by the Board of the Local Trade Unions. In order 
to keep pace with the growth of work arising 
through the Federation of other Soviet Republics, 
local councils for public economy have been cre- 
ated. These now number 81. 
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The Soviet Russian Railway Commission Abroad 

{The Rosta Office at Stockholm, on February 9, 1921, in its daily bulletin included the follow- 
ing interesting data that had been furnished it b y the Russian Railway Commission in Stockholm.) 



The Soviet Russian Railway Commission abroad, 
which does not function directly under any official 
Russitm department, was definitely appointed in 
accordance with the decree of the Council of Peo- 
ple's Commissars No. 18,312 of November 5, 1920. 

The duty of the commission is to bring unity 
into all the orders of railway material abroad, 
including also the repairs of Russian locomotives 
in foreign countries. 

The CcHnmission is first to order: 

1. 2,000 train locomotives valued at 500,000,- 
000 Swedish crowns, 

2. Locomotive parts valued at 60,000,000 
Swedish crowns, necessary for repairing locomo- 
tives in Russia, 

3. Accessories for pumping stations destroyed 
by Denikin and others, valued at 15,000,000 
crowns, 

4. The organization of the construction of 
4,000 to 5,000 Russian locomotives abroad. 

The following are the facts with regard to new 
locomotives: 

In Sweden 1,000 locomotives of the Russian 
type have been ordered. The first of these will 
be ready by the summer, and the entire order must 
be completed by 1925. Locomotives of the same 
type are also to be ordered in Germany. The 
entire work of construction for both countries is 
to be centralized at Henschel's Shops in Cassel, 
where the drawings and model shall be prepared, 
after which Russian locomotives may be built at 
all the shops in question. At the head of this 
work stands Engineer Fren, a professor at the 
Engineering School at Moscow, one of Russia's 
foremost locomotive constructors. In order to 
insure the absolute similarity of all the locomo- 
tives, which are to be constructed at 19 different 
shops, and that any part may be transferred from 
one locomotive to another, a test is to be made 
by assembling a locomotive from parts that have 
been manufactured at all the various 19 shops. 
Another interesting provision in the locomotive 
agreement is this: the final test of the locomotive 
shall take place in Russia by attaching it to a 
complete train and operating it with the train, and 
the final acceptance of the locomotives shall not 
take place until each of them has been subjected 
to this test 

As has been already indicated, 1,000 locomo- 
tives were ordered in Sweden and 1,000 in Ger- 
many. Arrangements have already been made for 
the purpose of allotting these locomotives to the 
various shops, but it has nevertheless not been 
possible thus far to allot more than 100 locomo- 
tives to all the German shops, in accordance with 
the demands of the workers. The fact is that the 
bankers do not want to pay more than 70 per 



cent of the value of the Russian gold on the 
London and New York exchanges. They are mak- 
ing use of the fact that the Soviet Government 
under present political conditions cannot itself 
transport the gold to these points. By such ■ 
policy the bankers are pursuing a double purpose: 
they hope to put 30 per cent of the value of the 
Russian gold into their own podcets and to under* 
mine the proletarian finance which is so hateful 
in their eyes. Doubtless the bankers in all coun- 
tries have come to an agreement on this matter, 
and this agreement has even been publicly desig- 
nated by the name "The Gold Blockade Against 
Russia." However necessary these locomotives 
may be for Russia, nevertheless Russia can not 
afford to throw away 83,000,000 crowns in order 
to fill the po^ets of the bankers, and it is for this 
reason that the allotment of the remaining 900 
locomotives has been delayed. 

In the ordering of the locomotive parts, which 
are necessary for repairs, the conditions are some- 
what different. In this matter the sums involved 
are considerably smaller, and in spite of the un- 
favorable conditions for the sale of gold almost 
all the orders have been drawn up or are about 
to be drawn up within the next few days. About 
80 per cent of these orders fell to the share of 
Germany, as Germany proposed a price that was 
hardly more than half that asked by Sweden. In 
addition to Germany and Sweden, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia have also received allotments. 
Aside from the low prices, Gemuny defeated its 
competitors by swifter deliveries, and that not only 
on paper. The first contracts were signed Octobo: 
20, 1920;* the deliveries began in the second half 
of December, and in the first month 1,500 tons 
of railroad material were already being sent to 
Russia. 

It is also interesting to note that while the 
English firms demand a guarantee payment of 100 
per cent from the Soviet Government, the German 
firms are relying on the word of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and demanding no guarantee at all. 

The orders for pumping machinery were placed 
chiefly in Sweden, although much might have been 
obtained more cheaply in Germany. As for the 
repair of locomotives, already 200 locomotives 
have been forwarded to Esthonia for such pur- 
poses, and an agreement has been drawn up with 
one of the biggest Esthonian concerns for the 
repair of 1,500 locomotives, and negotiations are 
in progress on the subject of the repairs of 2,000 
to 3,000 locomotives in Germany, Norway, and 
Denmark. 



*The text of one of these contracts will be found in 
"Soviet Ruwia," Volume IV, No. 6. 
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Notes to Persia and Lithuania 



NOTE TO PERSIA. 

Moicow, Feb. 15. — The representative of Chicherin, the 
People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Karakhan, ad- 
dresses the foUoieing note to the Persian Representative: 

Mr. Representatire: The Soviet Covemment shares 
folly yoar view with regard to foreign troops on Persian 
•oiL As soon as we received yoor note of November 
9, the Soviet Cktvemmoit hastened to open negotia- 
tions with the Government of the Republic of Azerbaijan, 
on the subject of the sojourn of Azerbaijan troops on 
Persian territory, in the districts of Enzeli and ReshL 
Since the last meeting with yon I have informed you as 
to the attitnde of the Republic of Azerbaijan and as to 
the reasons why the troops of this Republic were sta- 
tioned on Persian territory. The Republic of Azerbaijan 
finds itself obliged for reasons of self defence to maintain 
its troops in these districts, in order to prevent English 
troops now in Kazvin, or already moving forward against 
Resht and Enzeli, from attacking the territory of Azerbai- 
jan. From the latest urgent communications of the Azer- 
twijan Government it is apparent that that Government is 
animated only by feelings of friendship and fraternity 
toward the Persian people, and that it is extremely un- 
pleasant for that Government to be obliged to maintain its 
troops on foreign territory, all the more since the presence 
of these Azerbaijan troops on Persian territory may be 
erroneously interpreted and become an obstacle to the 
restoration of friendly relations between the two states. 
The Govenunent of Azerbaijan will therefore withdraw its 
troops from Persian territory as soon as the English troops 
are also withdrawn. The Government of Azerbaijan has 
assured the Russian Government that, as far as the Azer- 
baijan Govenunent is concerned, Persian territory would 
ytxj soon be freed from foreign occnpation. In the name 
of my Government I take the liberty to express the hope 
that the proposals of the Azerbaijan Government may be 
wdl received by the Persian Government, and that the 
latter will soon undertake all necessary steps to make pos- 
sible the convocation of the commission, already discussed 
some time ago. I take the liberty to propose that the most 
suitable place for the meeting of this Commission would 
be the city of Kazvin or of Teheran. As soon as the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs receives information to 
the effect that the British Government also accepts this 
plan for liquidating the Anglo-Azerbaijan front on Persian 
territory, the Azerbaijan Government will of course also 
consider it its duty immediately to appoint its fully em- 
powered representatives to the above-mentioned commis- 
sion. 

Please accept the expression of my esteemed considera- 
tion. 

Representative of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 

Karakhan. 



PROTEST AGAINST SENDING INTERNATIONAL 
TROOPS TO VILNA. 

Riga, Feb. 16. — The Representative of Lithtumia in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Baltrushayti*, has received the following note 
from Chicherin: 

I have the honor herewith to request you to submit the 
following communication to your Government: 

The Russian Government caimot witness without con- 
cern the disorders now prevailing in the city of Vilna and 
in the territory which was alloted to Lithuania in the 
treaty of July 12, 1920,* between Russia and Lithuania. 

At the moment when the General of the Polish Army, 
Zeligowski, with the aid of a number of Polish troops oc- 
cupied Vilna and began to collect in the city and in its en- 
virons officers and soldiers hostile to the Russian Republic, 
out of White Guardist detachments, the Russian Govern- 
ment lodged a protest with the Polish Government against 
this procedure, and made the Polish Government respon- 

*FuU text of this treaty ms printed in Soviet Ruttia for 
Dwembcr 4, 1920 (Volume III, Psces S62-S«$). 



sible for the latest operations of this Polish general and 
his troops. The Russian Government can no longer refrain 
from ciJling the attention of the Lithuanian Govenmient 
to the international obligations which the latter must ful- 
fill with regard to the city of Vilna and its surroundings. 
On the basis of the treaty entered into between Russia and 
Lithuania on July 12, 1920, the Russian Government has 
the right to demand of the Lithuanian Government that 
the latter do all in iu power to put an end to a situation in 
Vilna which constitutes a menace to the security of the 
Soviet Republic. I consider it necessary to emphasize that 
the preliminary treaty signed on October 12, 1920, at Riga, 
between Russia and Poland,** in no way alters or abro- 
gates the Russo-Lithuanian treaty of July 12, 1920. 

But the preliminary treaty, between Russia and Ukraine 
on the one hand and Poland on the other hand, provides 
that questions concerning disputed territories belonging to 
Lithuania and Poland are to be settled by Lithua^ and 
Poland themselves. This provision is a logical conclusion 
from the fact that the sovereign power of the Russian Re- 
public over the district and city of Vilna has ceased, but 
it by no means signifies that the Russian Government is 
obliged to look on inactively while the present conditions 
in Vilna continue, if these conditions threaten its own se- 
curity. In addition, the question of the ownership of the 
above mentioned region has been solved by agreement be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland, and not to the advantage of 
Poland. The sovereign power over the district and city of 
Vilna is now with Lithuania, since the district was alloted 
to that state by rittue of the Rnssian-Lithuanian ueaty. 
In riew of this fact, the Russian Govenmient haa the right 
to demand of the Lithuanian Government that the latter 
take every step to put an end to the present condition in 
Vilna, since the city is a center for White Guardist ele- 
ments, which are in a position to prepare aggressive enter- 
prises against Soviet Russia. Besides, the Russian Govern- 
ment has learned that the group of states which calls itself 
the "League of Nations'* has recently been elaborating a 
plan for sending international troops to Vilna. The Rus- 
sian Government calls the attention of the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment to the fact that the arrival of such troops in Vilna 
cannot be considered as in accordance with the provisions 
of the Russian treaty with Lithuania. In the absence of 
any treaty and any contact whatsoever between the so-called 
"League of Nations'* and the Russian Republic, and in 
view of the fact that the states constituting the "League of 
Nations'* have not yet ceased their hostilities against Soviet 
Russia, such troops must be considered as troops hostile to 
the Soviet power. We therefore express the firm hope that 
the Lithuanian Government may not permit this appear- 
ance of armed forces in Vilna, since their presence would 
have to be coiuidered by the Russian Government as an 
action hostile to Soviet Russia, an action threatening the 
security of the Soriet Government. The Russian Govern- 
ment is convinced that the Lithuanian Government will 
take all necessary steps to put an end to the conditions in 
the city and district of Vilna which violate the treaty, and 
that it will not permit the above mentioned armed forces 
to secure admission there. 

I take this opponunity to request you to accept the 
assurances of my great esteem and my most upright respect. 
People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

GeORCE CHICIERtN. 



The Lithuanian Government has now answered 
the note of the Council of the League of Nations of 
December 20,-and consented to the plebiscite in the 
Vilna district on the condition that the Polish troops 
shall be withdrawn and that the administration and 
the police authority be taken over by non-interested 
powers. Simultaneously however die Government 

"The text of the preliminaiy treaty, with a complete dis- 
cuuion and map, appeared in Soviet Russia in December 11, 



1920 (pp. 586-593). 
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informs the Council that in spite of repeated efforts 
it has been impossible to obtain the consent of the 
Soviet Government to the sending of international 
troop contingents to Vilna. As the intervention of 
troops of this kind constitutes a violation of the 
treaty between Lithuania and Soviet Russia, the 
Kovno Government must decline to receive the for- 
eign contingents unless the Council of the League 
of Nations and Poland may obtain the consent of 
the Soviet Government 

— ^Russian Telegraph Agency. 

"Sotdet Russia" four weeks ago {No. 8) printed 
a front-page cartoon {from a Dutch newspaper) 
illustrating the reaction of the proletariats of the 
small neutral nations that had been requested to 
furnish a "police" guard for the city of Vilna dur- 
ing the projected plebiscite. 



russo-polish negotiations 

Riga, Feb. 13. — A representative of Rosta on the 13th 
inst. had an interview loith the Russian representative in 
Riga, A. A. Yofe. When questioned whether it vxts true 
that the Polish Delegation was delaying negotiations Yofe 
answered: 

"I do not beUere that the delegation is doing thia in- 
tentionally. There ia no donbt that Poland is interested 
in having the peace treaty signed as early as possible, and 
this is onphasized by the entire Polish press. At any 
rate it is interesting to note that in spite of the fact that 
Chicherin declared himself ready, on Sapieha's proposal, to 
state a date by which the peace negotiations shoold be 
concladed, the Polish Delegation has always ignored all my 
proposals that sach a period be set. I nevertheless continue 
to consider such a decision to be entirely feasible and am 
ready to sign the peace treaty within a period of even five 
days. In my opinion the delay of the negotiations is rather 
to be ascribed to the indecision of the Polish Delegation, 
which even in absolutely clear cases, when Russia and 
Ukraine conid not assiuie the obligations demanded by 
Poland — and they certainly will not under any conditions 
assume them — keeps coming back again and again to ques- 
tions that have db:eady been settled, without possessing 



determination enough to accept the only possible formula- 
tion. It is clear why under such circumstances they should 
wish to blame me for this delay, but the facta speak for 
themselves, and the extent of my participation in delaying 
the negotiations is evident from the fact that the Russo- 
Ukrainian Delegation ia today as ready as it was two months 
ago, when the above described note of Sapieha's was 
handed to it, to sign an agreement with the Polish Delega- 
tion in which an extremely short period will be designated 
for the elaboration of the treaty and the signing of the 
peace." 

When asked: "What do you think will be the conse- 
quences of Pilsudski's trip to Paris?" Yoffe said: "To my 
mind the most important event connected with this trip is 
the speech of Millerand, in which the latter said that the 
boundaries of Poland had not yet been definitely fixed. 
With the situation as it is today, this sUtement can only be 
understood as a reference to the failure of achieving a 
decision on the East Galician question. I therefore believe 
that Pilsudski's trip to Paris and the obvious failure of the 
hopes connected with it would make the Polish Delegation 
more yielding, since the fact that under these circumstances 
we did not reopen the question of the revision of the 
boundaries provided for in the preliminary treaty of peace, 
particularly the revision of the East Galician question, 
reveals the loyalty of Russia and Ukraine and particularly 
their fidelity to the conditions of the preliminary peace in 
a very favorable light. I hope it will be possible to sign 
the peace under the conditions drawn up by the conference. 
The conditions proposed by us to Poland represent the 
maximum in this respect, and from this standpoint the 
threats that France irill aid Poland in a war against us 
vrould seem to suggest that Russia and Ukraine were de- 
manding something from Poland and were threatening it 
widi war. Of course France could not possibly force Rus- 
sia and Ukraine to accept obligations which they are not 
capable of fulfilling, and any war, even if it should end 
favorably, would weaken both sides, and, by lowering the 
solvency of both, would render more difficult still the ful- 
fillment of these unbeuable conditions. I do not even 
touch upon the fact that the outcome of a war can never 
be predicted, and that the present situation is by no means 
such as would inspire Poland with a certainty of victory, 
even if it may count on the aid of France. For if France 
in the course of three years of intervention has not suc- 
ceeded in imposing obligations upon us which we regard as 
intolerable, it is to be hoped that the Polish delegation will 
recognize that this is the fact, and that it may soon proceed 
to a signing of the peace." 



The Freedom of Women in Soviet Russia 

Tlie laws regulating marriage in Soviet Russia are distinguished mainly by their recogni- 
tion of the rightful social fimction and economic status of women. 



No traces are left of the former legal and economic discriminations between the sexes. 



Read 



The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 
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The Paris Commune and Soviet Russia 



By Leon Trotsky 



Sbert epiMd« of t]i« first Revoludoii oud* by 
the proleurlal for the proletariat. ODding ia tbe 
triumph of iti eDemiei. This epiaode (March 
Il-Ma; 23) laited ■erentr-two daya. (The Paria 
Coauamie, March 18, 1871, by P. L. LanOT, 
Patnfiad: PnhUahed by "Gdoa" 1919, p. IM.) 

The Socialist Pmrties of the Commune Were Not 
Prepared 

The Paris Commune of 1871 was the first weak 
attempt in history at domination by the working 
class. We venerate the memory of the Commime 
in spite of its limited experience, the lack of 
preparation of its militant sections, the confusion 
of its program, the lack of unity among its direct- 
ing elements, the indecision of its plans, the exces- 
sive fussing in execution, and the frightful disaster 
in which it so fatally ended. We hail in the Com- 
mune, as LavroT puts it, the somewhat pale dawn 
of the first proletarian republic. 

TTiat is not Kautsky's view of the matter. After 
devoting the greater part of his book, "Terrorismus 
und Kommuniamus," to pointing out a crudely 
propagandist parallel between the Commune and 
the Soviet power, Kautsky beholds great virtues in 
the Commune where we see misfortunes and mis- 
takes. 

Kautsky vigorously turns his energies to prov- 
ing that the Paris Commune of 1871 was not "arti- 
ficially prepared," but spontaneously produced, 
taking the revolutionists by surprise, contrary to 
the Russian Revolution of November, which was 

Frepared down to the minutest details by our 
arty. This is indisputably correct Not having 
the courage to clearly formulate his profoundly 
reactionary views, Kautsky does not tell us whether 
the Paris revolutionaries of 1871 should be praised 
for not having foreseen the proletarian insurrec- 
tion and for not having prepared themselves for 



it, or whedier we should be blamed for having fore- 
seen the inevitable and consciously proceeded to 
take time by die forelock. But all Kautsky's expo- 
sition is conceived in a manner to produce in the 
reader precisely this impression: A misfortune 
came upon the Communards (the Bavarian philis- 
tine Yollmar even went so far one day as to ex- 
press the regret that the Communards had not gone 
to sleep instead of taking up the power) who there- 
fore deserve all our indulgence; the Bolsheviki, on 
the other hand, consciously anticipated this misfor- 
tune (the seizure of power) and that is why they 
will never be forgiven either in this world or in 
the next If you pot the question plainly in this 
way it of course reveals itself as an incredible 
absmrdity. It is none the less true, however, that 
such is the inevitable inference from the position 
of the "Kautskyian Independents" who withdraw 
their heads into their shoulders in order to see noth- 
ing, in order to foresee nothing, and who can- 
not take a step in advance if they have not first 
received a good kick in the rear. "To humiliate 
Paris," writes Kautsky, **to refuse it autonomy, to 
deprive the capital of its title, disarm it in order 
to risk later with certamty a monarchist coup 
d'etat, such was the capital task of the National 
Assembly and of Thiers whom it had elected head 
of the Executive Power. From this situation arose 
the conflict which led to the Paris insurrection." 
"We see to what extent this form of revolution 
differs from what was accomplished by Bolshevism, 
which drew its strength from the peace aspirations 
and had behind it the peasant masses; which, in 
the National Assembly, had not monarchists against 
it but Social Revolutionists and Mensheviks." 

"The Bolsheviki came to power by means of a 
well-prepared revolution which suddenly placed 
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in their hands the endre Government machinery, 
of which they are availing themselves in the most 
energetic and most pitiless manner for putting 
down their adversaries including proletarians." 

"At the beginning, no one was more astonished 
by the Communist insurrection than the revolution- 
ists themselves, and for many of them the conflict 
was in addition very undesirable" (page 44). 

In order to obtain a clear idea of the real 
meaning of what has been said by Kautsky on the 
subject of the Commune we shall quote the follow- 
ing interesting testimony: 

"On March 1, 1871," Lavrov writes in his very 
instructive book on the Commune, "in other words 
six months after the fall of the Elmpire and a few 
days before the rise of the Commune, the guiding 
personages of the International at Paris had yet 
no definite political program." 

"After March 18," writes the same author, "Paris 
was in the hands of the proletariat, but its leaders, 
disturbed by their unexpected power, did not take 
the most necessary measures for security^ (page 
71). 

"Your role is more than enough for you and 
your sole care is to withdraw yourself from re- 
sponsibility," declared a member of the Central 
Committee of the National Guard. "There was 
much truth in this," writes Lissagaray, a partici- 
pator and historian of the Commune. "But at the 
very moment of action, lack of proletarian organ- 
isation and preparation frequently comes from the 
fact that functions are imposed upon men who are 
not of a stature to discharge them." (The History 
of the Commune of 1871 by Lissagaray, Brussels, 
1876, French Edition, page 106.) 

It appears from what precedes (and it will be 
clearer later on) that the absence among the Paris 
Socialists of a program of direct struggle for 
political power is explained by their theoretical 
emotionalism and their political confusion and in 
no way by higher considerations of tactics. 

It is beyond doubt that the fidelity of this very 
man Kautsky to the traditions of the Commune will 
evince itself above all in the profound astonish- 
ment with which he will receive the proletarian 
revolution in Gemumy, where he beholds nothing 
more or less than "an extremely undesirable" con- 
flict We doubt, however, that future generations 
will revere him for this view. The very essence 
of his historical analogy is nothing, we must not 
fail to mention this, but a mixture of confusions 
and reticences. 

Tlie intentions which Thiers had with regard to 
Paris, were those of Milyukov with regard to 
Petrograd, supported publicly by Chernov and 
TseretellL Dauy they repeat — from Komilov to 
Potresaov — that Petrograd was bolated from the 
country, that it no longer had anything in com- 
mon with the country, and that, demoralized to 
the marrow, it was attempting nevertheless to im- 
pose its will upon the nation. The first task of 
Milyukov and nis acolytes was to discredit and 
debase Petrograd. And this was going on at a 
time when Petrograd was the true center of the 
revolution which had not yet succeeded in con- 



solidating itself with other parts of the country. 
In order to give this city a good lesson, Rodzianko, 
the former President of the Duma, spoke openly 
of handing over Petrograd to the Germans, as 
Riga had already been handed. Rodzianko did 
noUiing more than formulate clearly what was in 
reality the aim of Milyukov, supported by Keren- 
sky's whole policy. 

Milyukov wanted to disarm the proletariat as 
Thiers had done. But worse still, by the inter- 
vention of Kerensky, Chernov, and Tseretelli, the 
Petrograd proletariat had practically been dis- 
armed in July, 1917. It had again taken to arms 
on the occasion of the offensive of Komilov on 
Petrograd, in August, and this new arming of the 
proletariat was a serious element in the prepara- 
tion for the November Revolution. In a way, tnere- 
fore, those points on which Kautsky contrasts the 
March insurrection of the Paris workers with our 
November Revolution do, to a certain extent, coin- 
cide. 

But in what way do they differ? Principally 
in that the sinister aims of lliiers were carried out, 
in that Paris was strangled and tens of thousands 
of workers massacred, while Milyukov went to 
pieces miserably and Petrograd remained the im- 
pregnable fortress of the proletariat, and leaders 
of me Russian bourgeoisie went down to Ukraine 
to beg the armies of the Kaiser to occupy Rus- 
sia. Tliis is evidently to a large extent our fault, 
and we are ready to take the blame. An essential 
difference also is this — and this difference has been 
felt more than once in the later development of 
events — that while the Communards began prefer- 
ably with patriotic considerations, we acted fr<«i 
the standpoint of the international revolution. The 
defeat of the Commune led to the actual breakup 
of the First International. The victory of the Soviet 
power led to the foundation of the Third Inter- 
national. 

But Marx, on the eve of the Revolution, advises 
the Communards not to rebel but to organize! We 
might add that Kautsky might adduce this fact in 
order to demonstrate to what extent Marx under- 
estimated the acuteness of the Paris situation, but 
Kautsky desires at any cost to exploit Marx's 
advice in order to emphasize the harm done to the 
movement by insurrections in general. Like all 
the mandarins of the social democracy, Kautsky 
considers the chief function of organization to be 
that of embarrassing revolutionary action. 

Even if we limit ourselves to the question of 
organization we must not forget that tne Novem- 
ber Revolution had been preceded by nine months 
of existence of the Kerensky Government, in the 
course of which our Party was engaged rather 
successfully both in agitation and in organization. 
Hie November Revolution was accomplished after 
we had been given an overwhelming majority in 
the Soviets of workers and soldiers of Petrograd, of 
Moscow and, in general, of all the industrial cen- 
ters of the country, and transformed the Soviets 
into powerful organizations, directed by our Party. 
There was nothing like this among the Com- 
munards. Finally, we had behind us the heroic 
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Commune of Paris, from the destruction of which 
we had inferred that it was quite necessary for 
revolutionists to foresee events and to prepare for 
them. We admit that these are our crimes. 

The Paris Commune and Terrorism 

Kautsky mokes use of a rather extensive parallel 
between the Commune and the Soviet power for 
the sole purpose of calumniating and deriding the 
living and triumphant dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat in favor of a mere attempt at dictatorship 
made at a sufficiently remote period. 

Kautdcy cites with an indecent excess of satis- 
faction a declaration of the Central Committee of 
the National Guard, dated March 19, on the sub- 
ject of the assassination of the two generals Lecomte 
and Clement Thomas by their soldiers: "We say 
this with indignation. It is a blood stain with 
which they want to soil our honor. It is a mis- 
erable calumny. Never did we order these mur- 
ders. The National Guard did not in any way 
participate in the perpetration of this crime." 

It will be understood that the Central Com- 
mittee had no reason to take upon itself the 
responsibility for a murder in which it did not 
have any share. But the rhetorical and sentimental 
tone of the declaration well indicates the political 
timidity of these men in the face of bourgeois 
public opinion. Should this surprise us? Hie 
representatives of the National Guard were for the 
most part men with a very modest degree of revo- 
lutionary training. "No one whose name is known," 
writes Lissagaray. "They are petit bourgeois, 
grocers, strangers in the organization, and mostly 
foreign to poUtics" (page 70) . 

"A discnet and somewhat timid feeling of ter- 
rible historical responsibility and the desire to 
remove themselves from it as soon as possible," 
writes Lavrov of them, "runs through all the 
proclamations of this Central Committee into the 
hands of which Paris had fallen" (page 77) . 

Having quoted this declaration on the shedding 
of blood in order to disgrace us, Kautsky, follow- 
ing Marx and Engels, criticizes the indecision of 
the Commune: "If the Parisians (in other words 
the Communards) had untiringly pursued Thiers, 
they might have succeeded in taking possession of 
the Government Hie troops which were retreat- 
ing from Paris could not have offered the slight- 
est resistance to them. But Thiers was able to 
fight while retreating, without difficulty. He was 
permitted to retire with his army, to reorganize 
it at Versailles, to breathe a new lease of moral 
life into it, and to reinforce it" (page 49). 

Kautsky cannot understand that it was the same 
men, and for the same reasons, who published the 
declaration above quoted on March 19, who, with* 
out striking a blow, permitted Thiers to retire 
and to regroup the army. If the Communards had 
been able to gain the victory by the exercise of 
moral influence only, their declaration would have 
had an inunense importance. But this was not 
the case. As a matter of fact their humanitarian 
sentimentality was nothing more nor less than the 
complement of their revolutionary passivity. Men 



to whom had fallen the lot of taking over the Gov- 
ernment of Paris and who did not understand the 
necessity of immediately and exclusively using this 
power in order to undertake the pursuit of Iniers, 
to crush him irrecoverably before he had time to 
breathe, to take the army in hand vigorously, 
for the purpose of an indispensable cleaning up 
in the commanding elements, to take possession 
of the provinces — such men naturally could not 
be disposed to act rigorously against counter- 
revolutionary elements. It was impossible to rush 
the pursuit of Hiiers without arresting his agents 
in Paris and without shooting conspirators and 
spies. If they considered the assassination of 
counter-revolutionary generals as an abominable 
crime, it was of course childish to attempt any 
rousing of energy among the pursuing troops, who 
would also be commanded by counter-revolution- 
ary generals. 

In a revolution, a higher force is equivalent to 
a higher humanity. 'Just these men," Lavrov 
very correctly says, "who attach so much value 
to human life, to human blood, will bend all their 
energies to obtain a quick and decisive victory and 
will then act most swiftly to put down their enemies 
by force; for it is only by this mode of procedure 
that it will be possible to have a minimum of 
inevitable losses and a minimum of bloodshed" 
(page 225). 

The declaration of March 19 nuiy however be 
estimated more justly if it is understood not as a 
profession of absolute faith but as the expression 
of a temporary state of mind on the day after an 
unexpected victory, attained without the slightest 
bloodshed. Absolutely devoid of any understanding 
of the dynamics of me revolution and of the pop- 
ular moods which pass through rapid changes by 
reason of internal conditions, Kautsky's thought 
follows dead formulas and twists the perspective 
of events by arbitrary analogies. He does not 
understand that this magnanimous indecision in 
general is natural to the masses in the first period 
of revolution. The workers do not pass over to 
the offensive except under the pressure of an iron 
need, just as they will not take up a Red Terror 
except under threat of counter-revolutionary massa- 
cres. What Kautsky interprets as a result of a 
particularly elevated morality on the part of the 
Paris proletariat of 1871 is in reality only a char- 
acteristic of the first stage of civil war. We have 
observed similar cases in our revolution. 

At Petrograd we seized the power in November, 
1917, almost without bloodshed and even without 
arrests. The Ministers of the Kerendcy Govern- 
ment were released immediately after the Revo- 
lution. Even further — after the power had passed 
into the hands of the Soviet, the Cossack General 
Krasnov, who had attacked Petrograd together with 
Kerensky, and had been taken prisoner at Gatchina, 
was liberated on his word of honor, the next 
morning. This is a "magnanimity" which was very 
characteristic of the state of mind in the first da]rs 
of the Commune, but which was none the less an 
error. General Krasnov, after having conducted 
guerrilla warfare against us in the soum for nearly 
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a year, ' after having massacred several thousand 
Communists, recently made a new attack on Petro- 
grad, but this time in the ranks of die Yudenich 
army. The proleUMan revolution became more vio- 
lent in its methods only after the uprisings of the 
military cadete at Petrograd, and particularly after 
the revolt (organized by \he Cadets, the Social 
Revolutimists, the Mensheviki) of the Czecho- 
slovaks in the Volga region, where thousands of 
Communists were slain, after the attempted murder 
of Lenin,' the assassination of Uritsky, etc, etc. 

These same tendencies, in their earlier phases 
only, may also be observed in the history of die 
Commune. . 

Impelled by the logic of the struggle, the Com- 
mune in principle entered upon the road of using 
force. Ine creation of the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee (Comite de Salut Public) was dictated, in 
die mind of many of its advocates, by the idea of 
a Red Terror, lliis Committee was destined to 
have "the heads of the traitors cut off" (Journal 
officiel. No. 123), and to "crush treason" (same 
Journal, No. 124). Among the decrees of "menace" 
we should point out the ordinance (Aj^l 3) on 
the sequestration of all the property of Tliiers and 
his ministers, the demolition of his house, the tak- 
ing down of the Vendome column, and particularly 
the decree on hostages. For each prisoner or par- 
tisan of the Commune shot by the Versailles 
troops, three hostages were to be shot The meas- 
ures taken by the prefecture of police, conducted 
by Raoul Rigault, were of a purely terrorist char- 
acter, although they were not always adapted to 
the end pursued. The real object was always 
paralyzed by the spirit of diffused conciliation of 
the directing elements of the Commune, by their 
desire to conciliate the bourgeoisie widi the ac- 
complished fact by means of hollow phrases, by 
their oscillations between the ficdon of democracy 
and the reality of dictatorship. This last thought is 
admirably formulated by Lavrov in his book on 
the Commune. 

"The Paris of the rich and of the miserable 
proletarians and of social contrasts, in as much 
as it was a political body, demanded in the name 
of liberal principles a complete liberty of speech, 
of assembly, of criticism of the Government, etc. 
But the Paris which had carried out the revolu- 
tion in the interest of the proletariat, and which 
had undertaken to realize this revolution in insti- 
tutions, demanded as a Commune of the eman- 
cipated working proletariat revolutionary — that is, 
dictatorial — ^measures with regard to the enemies of 
the new regime" (pages 143-144). 

If the Paris Commune had not fallen but had 
been able to maintain itself by means of unin- 
terrupted struggle, there is no doubt that it would 
have bad to resort to more and more rigorous meas- 
ures in order to crush the counter-revolution. It 
is true that Kautsky would not have been able then 
to compare the human Communards with the in- 
human Bolsheviks, but on the other hand Thiers 
would not have been able to carry out his ter- 
rible blood-letting of the Paris proletariat. And 
history would not have lost by tne exchange. 



The Absolute Central Committee and the 
"Democratic" Commune 

"On March 19," says Kautsky, "some of those 
present in the Central Committee of the National 
Guard demanded that they march to Versailles, 
while others demanded an appeal to the electorate, 
and still others that revolutionair measures be 
taken, as if each one of these steps, ' as our author 
assures us with great profoundity of mind, "were 
not equally necessary and as if anyone of them 
would have excluded the other" (page 54). 

In subsequent lines, Kautsky, speaking of the 
disagreements within the Commune, serves us \n& 
warmed over banalities on the reciprocal relations 
between reform and revolution. As a matter of 
fact the question presented itself in this form: if 
they were to take the offensive at Versailles and 
to carry it out without losing a moment it was 
necessary to reorganize the National Guard at 
once, to place at its head the most aggressive 
elements of the Paris proletariat, which would have 
brought about a temporary weakening of Paris in 
its revolutionary position. But, to organize elec- 
tions at Paris while they were sending outside of 
its walls the elite of the working class, would 
have been absolutely without any sense from the 
standpoint of the revolutionary party. Of course 
inarching on Versailles and the elections to the 
Commune would not have been opposed to each 
other in theory, but in practice they did exclude 
each other: to have success in the elections it was 
necessary to postpone the march on Versailles; for 
the success of the march on Versailles, the elec- 
tions would have to be postponed. And finally, 
in taking the field the proletariat weakened Paris 
and it then became indispensable to assure oneself 
against all possibilities of counter-revolutionary 
surprises within the capital, for Thiers would not 
have stopped at anything in order to rekindle in 
the rear of the Communards a conflagration of re- 
action. It was necessary to establish in the capital 
a more military, in other words, a more rigorous 
regime. "They were obliged to struggle," writes 
Lavrov, "against the multitude of internal enemies 
who infested Paris and who only yesterday were 
still rebelling on the edges of the Bourse and the 
Place Vendome, who had their representatives in 
the National Guard, who had their press, their 
assemblies, who almo^ in broad daylight were 
maintaining their relations with the Versailles 
troops, and who became more and more resolute 
and audacious with each imprudence, with each 
ill-considered move, of the Commune" (page 87). 

It was also necessary at the same time to take 
a series of steps of economic and financial char- 
acter in order to satisfy above all the needs of 
the revolutionary army. All these most indis- 
pensable measures of a revolutionary dictatorship 
could only with difficulty have been conciliated 
with a great electoral campaign. But Kautsky has 
not the slightest understanding of what a revolu- 
tion really is. He thinks that a theoretical con- 
ciliation is equivalent to a practical realization. 

The Central Committee had fixed the elections 
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to the Communes for March 22, but lacking con- 
fidence in itself, frightened at its own illegal status, 
in a frantic attempt to act in accord wim a more 
"legal" institution, it opened more or less fruit- 
less and endless negotiations with the Assembly 
of Mayors and Deputies of Paris which had been 
deprived of authority, and was ready to share its 
power with this assembly if it should be impos- 
sible to come to an agreement Valuable time 
was thus lost 

Marx, on whom Kautsky tries to lean, following 
an old habit, by no means proposed to elect the 
Commune and simultaneously to launch the work- 
ers in a military campaign. In his letter to Kugel- 
maim of April 12, 1871, Marx wrote that the Cen- 
tral Committee of the National Guard had too soon 
abandoned its powers to leave the field free to the 
Commune. Kautsky, in his own words "does not 
understand" this opinion of Marx. The thing is 
quite plain. Marx understood at any rate that the 
task consisted not only in not running after ap- 
pearances of legality, but in dealing a mortal blow 
to the enemy. If the Central Committee had been 
composed of true revolutionists, as Lavrov very 
justly points out, it would have acted quite dif- 
ferently. It would have been unpardonable for 
it to grant ten days to its enemies before the 
election and the convocation of the Commune, in 
order that they might strengthen themselves at the 
moment when the directing elements of the pro- 
letariat were abandoning their task and were not 
certain they had the right to guide the proletariat 
directly. The fatal lack of preparation on the 
part of the parties of the people now produced a 
conmnittee which considered it obligatory to grant 
themselves ten days of inaction. 

The aspirations of the Central Committee which 
desired as quickly as possible to hand over the 

Eower to a "legal" government were dictated less 
y the superstitions of a formal democracy, which 
on the other hand were not lacking, than by a 



fear of responsibility. Under the pretext that it 
was only a provisional institution, the Central 
Committee, although the entire apparatus of power 
was centered in its hands, refused to take the most 
necessary and most urgent measures. Now, the 
Commune did not take away all the political power 
from the Central Committee, which continued, with- 
out much modesty, to meddle in all affairs. There 
resulted a duality of power extremely dangerous, 
particularly in view of the military situation. 

On May 3 the Central Committee sent to the 
Commune a delegation which demanded a trans- 
fer of the control of the Ministry of War. Again, 
as Lissagaray puts it, this question was raised: 
"Whether the Central Committee should be dis- 
solved or arrested, or whether it should assume the 
functions of the Ministry of War." 

In a general way the trouble was not of the 
principles of democracy bat the absence in these 
two parties of a clear program of action, and of 
the fact that they had a common desire both in 
the absolute revolutionary organization, as per- 
sonified in the Central Committee, as well as in 
the "democratic" organization, the Commune, to 
shift responsibility to each other, and yet not to 
give up power completely. Such political relations 
are not worthy of imitation. 

"But the Central Committee," Kautsky consoles 
himself, "never tried to violate in any way the 
principle by virtue of which the supreme power 
should belong to those elected by universal suf- 
frage. On this point the Paris Commune was 
opposed outright to the Soviet Republic" (p. 53). 
Inere was no unity of government will, any more 
than there was a revolutionary vigor, but there 
was a duality of power and the result was a rapid 
and fri^tful dismtegration. But to make up for 
diis — and must we not regard it as a sufficient con- 
solation? — there was no violation of the "prin- 
ciple" of democracy. 

{To be concluded) 



Economic Reconstruction of the Soviet Republic 

By EUCENE Varga 
{The author, formerly a University Professor in Hungary, was Chairman of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. He now occupies an important position 
with the Russian Government. The folloudng article appeared in Moscow in No. 55 of "Voros Ujsa^ 
{The Red Daily) on December 19, 1920.) 



In the next few days the Russian Soviet Congress 
will meet The period in which its deliberations 
will take place is an extraordinary one in the his- 
tory of proletarian Russia. Peace prevails on all 
the coimtry's frontiers. As to the permanence of 
this condition of peace, we should not however sur- 
render ourselves to any sweet illusions. The im- 
perialistic states, whose existence has been made 
uncertain by the mere fact that there is a prole- 
tarian nation on earth, will make new attempts 
again and again in order to overthrow the Russian 
proletarian state by force of arms. 

At any rate it ia possible, even probable, that the 
state of peace will continue for a certain period, 
and this period must be utilized for the reconstruc- 



tion of Russian economic life. 

Without doubt this reconstruction is extremely 
necessary. The capitalistic order has been abol- 
ished, but the revolutionary task is by no means 
completed thereby: a new mode of production must 
be created, whose yield will exceed that of the capi- 
talist order. In order to attain this, the following 
innovations must be made: first, the anarchy in capi- 
talist production must be replaced by a systematic 
mode of operation, i.e., all the forces of produc- 
tion, technical equipment, labor power, sources of 
raw materials, transportation possibilities of the 
proletarian state must be exploited systematically 
in such manner that the labor of each worker 
may attain the greatest possible degree of efficiency. 
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Efforts have been made hitherto for a systematic 
operation of individual branches of production, but 
as yet there is a lack of an economic organ that 
would embrace the entire economic life of ibe coun- 
try, and regulate and secure the interlocking opera- 
tion of the various branches of production. There 
is no reason to deny this condition. The creation 
of this economic plan, as well as the determination 
of the guiding lines necessary for it will be the 
diief tauc of the Coagnaa. 

In the second place: the productive yield of capi- 
talist economy was insufficient, and this is chiefly 
because only an extraordinarily small portion of 
the population was carrying on productive work. 
In capitalistic society entire great branches are oc- 
cupied in unproductive work: for example, the 
capitalist classes, the organizations created for the 
protection and control of private property, the 
judges, lawyers, officials, watchmen and custodians, 
etc., the enormous number of merchants, agents, 
commercial travelers, and employees necessary 
under free competition, the workers producing ar- 
ticles of luxury for the rich alone, {ul die female 
members of the ruling class who are quite capable 
of doing work, etc., etc In order to lift the pro- 
duction of the entire country it is necessary that 
those formerly concerned in Uiese superfluous occu- 
pations shall be added to the productive labor 
forces. This has not yet been done in Russia. The 
task of the coming year will be the introduction of 
compulsory labor and a practical utilization of the 
labor power of the entire country. The guiding 
lines of this task must also be determined by the 
Soviet Congress. 

The role of the trade unions in the proletarian 
state and in production is closely related to the 
above question. The experiences in Russia have 
not yet given final results in this field. The «d< 
hereots of the militarization of labor are opposed 
by the advocates of the ideas of free discipline. 
But it is undeniable that labor discipline in the 
industries has thus far been a weak point of 
Russian economic life. The workers work only 
18 or 20 days a month instead of 25, and the yield 
of their work is far behind what the capiulists got 
out of their workers in peace times. Hie Soviet 
Congress was convoked in order to draw up the pro- 
posed steps in this field also. 

In spite of the undeniable improvement that has 
been recorded in the past half year the yidd of 
production in the field of industry is insufficient: 
the same must be said also of agricultural pro- 
duction. The extent of the cultivated area has con- 
siderably diminished during the last five years, for 
instance, in the last fiscal year alone, seven per 
cent In addition, the average yield has also 
gone down. This phenomenon unquestionably has 
its material reasons, such as: lack of good imple- 
ments, decrease in live stock, cessation in the im- 
portation of artificial fertilizer, etc. A further rea- 
son for the decline is the lowering of the productive 
ability of the peasantry. Owing to the insufficiency 
of industrial production, the peasant cannot obtain 
the city products and instruments of production. 



nor the commodities necessary for his personal con- 
sumption, at least not in sufficient quantities. Con- 
sequently the peasant, in the first place works leas, 
and in the second place seeks to raise on his ground 
only such products as may be utilized by him in 
his own home: foodstuffs of all kinds, tobacco, 
flax, hemp, etc. Everywhere the attempt of the 
peasantry is to be observed, to produce, in hb 
domestic economy, only those products necessary 
for the covering of his own needs. This attempt 
must be combated, and the Soviet Congress must 
take a definite attitude to the question of the regu- 
lation of the peasant economy by the State. 

In the economic field, great tasks face the Soviet 
Congress. In addition to the main questions that 
have already been touched upon above, the Soviet 
Congress will occupy itself also with the possible 
dangers of the growth of bureaucracy, and with tibe 
relations of the great central organization to the 
local organs, and in general with the successful com* 
bining of the centralistic administration with the ini- 
tiative of the local organs. We are sure that the 
representatives of all of the toiling Russian people 
will find the proper solution for their further evolu- 
tion. At any rate it is an extremely interesting and 
reassuring fact that at the beginning of the fourth 
year of the Russian Proletarian Revolution tiie 
Soviet Congress is faced not writh the question of 
how to secure the rule of the proletariat, but chiefly 
with the question of economic reconstruction. Tne 
question of maintaining their power it no longer 
a problem for the Russian proletariaL 
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INTERVIEW WITH KERZHENTSEV, diaiiinwi of 
the Soriet Rnssian Commercial Delesstion in Swe- 
den. Refnutlon of the fantastic repoits about 
upriaingB in Rnaua. 

IN RED RUSSIA. Letters from Pieire Pascal, a 
French Commnnist This aiticle deals with the 
Extraordinary Commiwion, prison conditions, and 
the so-called Red Tenor in Soviet Russia in 1920. 

THE PARIS COMMUNE AND SOVIET RUSSIA, 
by Leon Trotsky. In continoation of the article in 
this issue Trotsky takes up "The Democratic Com- 
mune and the Revolutionary Dictatorship" and 
"The Workers of Paris of 1871 and the Petrograd 
Proletariat of 1917." 

THE EXECUTION OF COUNT MIRBACH, by 
^ctor Serae. A vivid description of the terroristio 
activity of the Social-Revolutionists of the I«ft 
that culminated in the execution of Count Mirbach, 
the German Ambassador to Russia. The author 
was formerly an exponent of Individualistic 
Anarchism in France. 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND GERMANY, by Clara Zetkin. 
The well-known German Communist, in a spirited 
speech, points out the importance for Germany of 
resuming commercial relations with Soviet Rnasia. 
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The Darkness Before Dawn 



Bt John S. Clarke. 



Once again I was privileged to walk abroad in 
Petersburg. Petersburg, the "city of dreadful 
night" — and radiant day; the city that owes its 
origin to Peter and Catherine, who, in the words of 
a writer in the "Contemporary Review" "loved the 
people and strove for their advancement." 

Who would dream when gazing upon its pink and 
white vistas; green-mottled and golden-spired fanes; 
stately river beautiful-isled and palace-banked; 
and die sculptural wonders of its bridges, streets 
and prospects, that little more than two centuries 
ago its site was the boggy haunt of marsh fowl and 
jungle beast? Scarlet Petersburg — Red Petrograd; 
well is it named red. The soil on which it stands, 
die stones of its streets and buildings, are red with 
blood — ^the blood of the countless victims of sadis- 
tic Tsars and libidinous Empresses. But where 
Tyranny reigns there shall the imperishable spirit 
of Liberty brood, and it was so in Petersburg, 
lliat which once was a capital of iniquity has be- 
come a metropolis of justice. 

Ere human wolves sought prey upon this spot 
die wolves of the Finnish forests claimed it as their 
own. 

In time came Peter the "Great,** and he, battling 
with Swedes who wished to own the Neva territory 
as their ancestors had wished before them in the 
days of Alexander Nevski, decided to build a forti- 
fied city, which would not only keep such enemies 
at a distance, but be "a window looking into 
Europe" out of dark and barbarous Russia. How 
this fiendish despot satisfied his whim may be told 
in few words. He selected the small island of 
Yanni Saari, or "Hare Island," as the Finns con- 
temptuously called it (because the Russians were 
alleged to run away like hares in battle) , and b^an 
the building of the fortress called Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul. Around thb the city arose, and by 
means of a worse slavery than ever was known to 
ancient Egjrpt. Men were driven to the Neva 
marshes from every part of Russia, and forced to 
labor for the autocrat by every cruel form of co- 
ercion known to the wit of man. Digging imple- 
ments were unknown there. The soil was dug by 
diousands upon thousands of finger-nails, and car- 
ried in the hands, in pieces of matting, and, in 
some instances, the tails of shirts. Frightful dis- 
eases arose from the stagnant swamps, and the 
slaves and criminals who toiled dropped dead by 
die thousand (over 100,000 slaves died in the 
course of operations) . Others afflicted simply fell 
down, and, in the words of the historian, "ob- 
stinately refused to accept any assistance from the 
others, preferring to die." We learn that the one 
or two open routes throu^ the bogs and fens to 
die embryo city were strewn with diousands of 
rotting carcasses of oxen, horses, dogs, and men — 
trapped by a rise in the floods which turned the 
pamways into treacherous bogs. Peter called it 
nis "paradise." 



Soldiers who deserted were no longer killed. 
They were knouted and sentenced to "assist in the 
building of the Tsar's city." In 1710 Peter enacted 
a law to the effect that the Provinces must provide 
40,000 workmen per year for three years to hasten 
the building of his city, and that so long as it was 
being built no stone houses were to be erected in 
any part of Russia. This latter clause simply meant 
that skilled artisans (masons, etc) were compelled 
to journey to Petersburg for work — to avoid death 
from hunger — ^the same form of coercion which 
today compels a "free man" to work for die en- 
richment of another. In 1714 the authorities in 
distant Archangel were ordered to contribute 3,000 
slaves to work upon the fortress at Kronstadt 
Think of the hideous march of these poor devils 
from Archangel to Petersburg! Decrees were is- 
sued compelling people of me higher classes to 
build stone houses and dwell in them at the new 
city, and one part of the city was mariced off as an 
artisans' quarter wherein "free" craftsmen were 
compelled to live whether they liked it or not This 
is how Peter "loved his people"; how he "strove 
for their advancement" 

Even after the city was "completed" the wild 
beasts (few of them more savage than the city's 
founder) still frequented their invaded territory. 
In 1714 wolves tore two sentries to pieces and de- 
voured them, and a woman was dragged down in 
the streets at midday by wolves opposite Prince 
Menchikov's house. 

Year after year terrific floods came and destroyed 
not only the greater part of the city, but thousands 
of the inlui>itants. Even in our time the 
Winter Palace has been half destroyed by the wild 
waters of the turbulent Neva. On one of these 
floods I shall write later. While Petersburg was 
being built on a foundation of human skulls and 
its buildings cemented by human blood and Neva 
slime, the peasantry were sinking into the vilest 
slavery ever known to Russia. Kennard tells us 
that Peter "brought a curse (bureaucracy) diat 
bred nothing but corruption and reaction in the 
country. Just before Peter's reign serfdom became 
slavery, and the serfs were bought and sold like 
beasts of burden. "Many ran away, but Peter 
had them severely flogged and sent to the mines, 
and the proprietors received the rig^t to send than 
to the mines forever." This is how he evidenced 
his regard for the people — making even the slave's 
lot harder to bear. Read any Uluse issued in diis 
monster's reign, and the penalties of the knout and 
death will be foimd on every page. 

But if Peter was bad in diis respect Catherine 
was worse. It was illegal in the reign of Peter to 
sell slaves separately who were members of a 
family. Not so in Catherine's time. Besides the 
incredible tortures to which serfs had to submit, 
a father or mother could now be sold by proprie- 
tors who wished to retain the children. In short, 
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serfs were looked upon by the laws of Catherine 
as mere animals and treated as such. Writes Pro- 
fessor Ross: "1^4^ were among the merchandise 
ofiFered at fairs. And again: "During die 
eighteenth century (Peter and Catherine's time) 
the trend was all in the direction of emphasizing 
the power of the master." Even in Little Russia,* 
where serfdom had been hitherto unknown, we 
find it flourishing under Catherine. Kovalevsky 
writes in Ancient Laws (p. 82) : "Social distinc- 
tions remained almost unknown among the Little 
Russians down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Catherine the Second introduced among 
them the notions of a feudal nobility and serf- 
dom." That this eighteenth century Zenobia (or 
Semiramis), who miurdered her own husband, was 
incapable of feeling any of the higher instincts of 
humanity mig^t be gauged from one of her letters 
to Grimm, the German writer. It was written on 
the occasion of the most disastrous flood in the 
history of Petersburg — September, 1777. A three- 
masted ship was hurled into the streets, and the 
waves washed the staircase of the Palace. In some- 
what the literary style of Mrs. Snowden, Catherine 
writes: 

"How many broken window panes! How many 
pots have been upset with flowers! This morning 
not a single hair-dresser will visit a lady. . . . 
The big window has fallen to the ground alongside 
the table where the dessert is standing. My wine 
cellar is full of water, and God knows what will 
happen to it." 

Tliink of it! With hundreds of poor creatiures 
drowned in the neighborhood, their bodies floating 
988t the Palace windows, this "people-lover" could 
lament only over her window panes, flower-pots, 
wine cellar, and the fact that her ladies wouldn't 
be able to get their lousy heads attended to. 

Memoreible Places 

There were many places in and around Peters- 
burg I was anxious to visit, and the happy company 
I had fortunately become attached to were only 
too eager to show me round. The Nevsky Prospect 
is full of interesting objects despite its bleak, shop- 
less appearance. The beautiful horse-group bronzes 
upon the canal bridge are themselves almost worth 
a vbit to Russia. Near the Square opposite to 
them is the spot where the Countess Lopukhin was 
publicly punished for the dreadful crime of speak- 
ing too lightly of the amours of another sexual 
connoisseur, the Empress Elizabeth, daughter of 
a worthy father, Peter the Great Carr's descrip- 
tion of the public spectacle is horrible: 

"The beautiful culprit mounted the scaffold in 
an elegant undress, which increased the beauty of 
her charms and the interest of her situation. Dis- 
tinguished by the captivation of her mind and per- 
son, she had been the idol of the Court, and wher- 
ever she moved she was environed by admirers; 
she was now surrounded by executioners, upon 
whom she gazed with astonishment, and seemed to 
doubt that ^e was the object of such cruel prepara- 

*Uknia«. 



tions. One of the executioners pulled off a cloak 
which covered her bosom, at which her modesty 
took alarm; she started back, turned pale, and 
burst into tekrs. Her clothes were soon stripped 
off, and she was naked to the waist, before the 
eager eyes of an immense concourse of people pro- 
foundly silent. One of the executioners then took 
her by both hands, and turning half round, raised 
her a little from the ground; upon which the other 
executioner laid hold of her delicate limbs with 
his rough hands and adjusted her on the back of 
his coadjutor. He then retreated a few steps, and 
leaping backwards, gave a stroke with his whip, 
so as to carry away a strip of skin from the new 
to the bottom of die back; then striking his feet 
against the ground, he made a second blow parallel 
to the former, and in a few minutes all the skin of 
the back was cut away in small strips, most of which 
remained hanging to her chemise. Her tongue was 
cut out immediately after, and she was banished to 
Siberia." 

Nearby is the Anichkov Palace where the callous 
rulers of Russia preferred to live— every wall lit- 
erally pock-marked with bullet-holes from the 
Bolshevik gunfire. Beyond is the Fontanka Canal, 
and on the other side, nearer the Admiralty Build- 
ings, flows the Moika Canal. A great yellow palace 
stands upon its bank, once the home of Prince Yus- 
supov, quite a celebrated young aristocrat, whom 
I possess a sneaking regard for. At any rate I 
paid his home a visit and found food for medita- 
tion. In the basement there is a dark room widi 
a narrow spiral staircase. In this room on De- 
cember 29, 1916, the Prince received a guest whom 
he had gone out of his way several times to invite to 
dinner. It was Gregory Rasputin. The Grand 
Duke Dmitry was also there. The treacherous 
priest had been lured here by men who hated him, 
and who were determined to end his rotten life. 
They first tried to kill him by poisoning his 
coffee, but the giant seemed proof against poison. 
In a dilemma ^e conspirators went upstairs leav- 
ing Rasputin to glut his enormous appetite below. 
They decided to try the bullet But one bullet was 
not enougL The Prince came downstairs holding 
a revolver behind his back, and in order to secure 
a good aim he requested the priest to examine a 
crystal crucifix on the wall. As soon as Rasputin 
turned his back Yussupov fired at his heart and the 
giant fell screaming, but far from dead. Foaming 
at the mouth and with eyes still open, the gigantic 
figure struggled upward, launched itself upon the 
Prince, and hurling him aside rushed throu^ the 
door into the garden. He was actually half over 
the railings when the conspirators reached the 
door, and was only prevented from reaching the 

Eublic thoroughfare by Purishkevich who fired at 
im again and dropped him dead. Later they 
pushed his body through a hole in the ice of the 
Neva, hut it was discovered and buried by the 
Empress at Tsarskoye Selo. It was afterwards re- 
moved and burnt. 

Most of the other places directly and remotely 
associated with the Revolution were pointed out 
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to me by my eqiially interested companioiis. With 
glee they pointed out the green and yellow build- 
ing, bullet-tom and shattered, which was once the 
dreaded otEces of the secret police, the villainous 
okhrana, wherein the lives of countless men and 
women of the past had been sworn away by the 
servile creatures of tyrants. What infamies those 
rooms would narrate could they speak. How many 
unfortunate wretches have left that building to find 
a dreary death or an everlasting exile in Siberia, 
or what, strange to relate, was accounted infinitely 
worse — a living tomb in the horrible fortress-prison 
of Schlusselburg. 

The Russian Bastille 

Schlusselburg is a little village thirty-five miles 
from Petersburg on the shores of Lake Ladoga. 
Some of the peasants continue to live under the an- 
cient **joint ^mily" system, and to wander among 
them on a bright day is to taste medievalism in 
actuality. Over on the lake stands the hideous 
fortress, perhaps the most hateful spot in Russia. 
Horrors unspeakable have been perpetrated here, 
and screams nave risen to heaven from tortured be- 
ings, which have never penetrated to the mainland. 
The prison was built on the grounds of the fortress 
in 1883 by the late Tsar's father, Alexander III., 
and between that year and 1905 the leaders of the 
"Narodnaya Volya," including Vera Figner and 
Herman Lopatin, were imprisoned therein. Of these, 
thirteen were executed, and three — Sophie Gins- 
burg, Klimenko, and Grachevsky — committed sui- 
cide; the first cut her throat with rusty scissors, and 
the latter burned himself to death. The low bas- 
tions, drab colored and unromantic, fill one with 
despair to look upon. Even before the prison al- 
ready mentioned was built, Schlusselburg fortress 
was a tragic spot In 1741 the Emperor Ivan VL 
(grandson of Ivan V.) was imprisoned after the 
intrigues which made Elizabeth the Empress. In 
Tooke's "Life of Catherine 11." we find an account 
of the fate of the miserable captive: 

"The wretched captive, lately the envied emperor 
of a quarter of the globe, was lodged (for sixteen 
years) in a casemate of the fortress, the very loop- 
hole of which was immediately bricked up. He 
was never brought out into the open air, and no 
ray of heaven ever visited his eyes. In this sub- 
terranean vault it was necessary to keep a lamp al- 
ways burning; and as no clock was either to be seen 
or heard, Ivan knew no difference between day or 
night His interior guard, a captain and a lieu- 
tenant were shut up with him; and there was a 
time when they did not dare to speak to him, not 
so much as to answer the simplest question." 

From 1741 until 1762 the poor wretch suffered 
these horrors without a spark of hope in his breast 
in 1762 Catherine ascended the throne and an at- 
tempt was made to rescue Ivan from his living 
grave by Vassili Mirovich, an officer of the garri- 
son. This, however, resulted in disaster, if death 
to a tortured man can be spoken of as a disaster: 

"At the noise of the firing, Ivan awoke; and, 
hearing the cries and the threats of his guards, he 



conjured than to spare his miserable life. But 
on seeing these barbarians had no regard to his 
prayers, he foimd new force in his despair; and, 
though naked, defended himself for • considerable 
time. With his right hand pierced through and 
his body covered with wounds, he seized the sword 
from one of die monsters, and broke it; but while 
he was struggling to get tfie piece out of his hand, 
the other stabbed him from behind, and threw him 
down. He who had lost his sword now plunged his 
bayonet into his body, and, several times repeat- 
ing his blow, under these strokes the unhappy 
prince expired. 

"They then opened the door, and showed Miro- 
vich at once the bleeding body of the murdered 
prince, and the order by which they were author- 
ized to put him to death, if any attempt should be 
made to convey him away." 

Escape from the island fortress was next to im- 

{tossible, so small wonder it is that the people- 
oving Tsars selected it as the ideal spot on which 
to build their "stone bags," as the prison is called. 
All the "dangerous" politicals were sent to Schlus- 
selburg, for the terrors of its "casements," its 
knouts and gibbets, were expected to tame the wild- 
est spirit Tier after tier of hideous stone cup- 
boards, barred with iron exactly like the front of a 
wild-beast cage in a zoo, now happily torn and 
twisted to scrap and ruin, meet the eye on enter- 
ing. In these iniouitous dens in 1883 were incar- 
cerated Gellis, Voloshenko, Butsinski, Orlov-Mala- 
veski, Popof, Shchedrin, and Kobylianski — 
all politicals who had served a term in irons at 
Kara and were removed here because they were con- 
sidered "dangerous." Their subsequent fate is un- 
known. Myshldn who escaped from Kara in 1882, 
was sent to Schlusselburg when recaptured, and 
sentenced to solitary confinement Fearing that 
the torture would dnve him insane, he decided to 
die. His mediod was one he had previously tried 
unsuccessfully. He succeeded this time. Waiting 
for the visit of an official he jumped up and struck 
him, and was immediately court-martialed and 
shot This occurred in 1885 after two years of 
solitary confinonent M3rshkin has been described 
as "a bom orator who only made two speeches in 
his life; one of them cost him ten years' penal 
servitude, and the other fifteen." Scores of the 
Tsarist victims went insane. Among the celebrated 
prisoners of Schlusselburg, Vera Figner suffered 
twenty years detention here, and wrote many poems 
during her living death; Madame Wolkenstein 
spent thirteen years, and left it only to be shot dur- 
ing a revolt; Polivanov entered it a young man of 
twenty-four and came forth an old man of forty- 
five — ^to commit suicide in France (1903). The 
most celebrated prisoner, perhaps, that Schlussel- 
burg ever had, was Herman Lopatin, the translator 
of "Das Kapital" into Russian. Hb career is well 
known. He was bom in 1845, and entered the 
Petersburg University after studying at the gram- 
mar school of Stavropol. In 1870 he came to Lon- 
don and met Marx and Engels. He returned home 
and later was captured at Irkutsk, whither he had 
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gone to try and arrange the escape of Giemishev- 
sky, the famous exile. For three years he remained 
in prison and then succeeded in effecting a marvel- 
ous escape. He was caught by secret police in 
1883 and again he escaped. In 1884 he returned 
once more to Russia and was immediately arrested, 
serving three years before his triaL In 1887 he 
was condemned to death with several of his com- 
rades, but the sentence was commuted to "penal 
servitude to be followed by solitary confinonent 
in the fortress of Schlnsselbnrg." During die 1905 
Revolution Lopatin was released. 

What spirits were these! What modem European 
country has produced such spirits in such profu- 
sion? One thinks of those whose names are Imown, 
and rightly revered, but one thinks too of the 
thousands who suffered and died unknown. Of 
those, .,-^M 

**Who,e nunei on «arth an dazk. 
Bat whoM tx«Bimittad «flii«BC« mbboc di«.** 

One remembers, also, the priggish A. S. Rappo- 
port's* sneer at the "feminine mind" of the Russian, 
and involuntarily the mind conjures up the picture 
of the cages at Schlusselburg — and the heroes and 
heroines once immured within them for others' 
sake. No poem, no drama, no painting ever more 
vividly or more accurately depicted me absolute 
mastery of the higher mind over its weaker self 
and body, than the little suppressed vision called 
"TTie TTireshold,*' written by Ivan Turgenev on the 
spirit of Russia's revolutionaries: 

THE THRESHOLD 

I see a huge building, in the front wall a nar- 
row door, wtuch is wide open; beyond it stretches 
a dismal daikness. Before the high threshold stands 
• gul — a Russian girl. 

Tlie impenetrable darkness is breathing frost, 
and with the icy breeze from the depth of the build- 
ing a slow, hollow voice is coming. 

"O you! wanting to cross this threshold, do you 
know what awaits you?" 

"I know it," answers the girl. 

"Cold, hunger, hatred, derision, contempt, in- 
sults, suffering, even death?" 

"I know it" 

"Complete isolation, alienation from all?" 

"I know it I am ready. I will bear all sorrow 
and miseries." 

"Not only if inflicted by enemies, but by kindred 
and friends?" 

"Yes, even by them." 

"Well, are you ready for self-sacrifice?" 

"Yes." 

"For an anonymous self-sacrifice? You shall 
die, and nobody, nobody shall know even whose 
memory is to be honored." 

"I want neither gratitude nor pity. I want no 
name." 

"Are you ready — for a crime?" 

The girl bent her head. "I am ready even for a 
crime." 

"Do you know," persisted the voice, "that you 

•Nm to b* «mfoM4 with the FraDeh Coaaualfl ]Uppep««.— 
U. Not*. 



may lose your faidi in what you believe now; that 
you may come to feel that you were mistaken, and 
have lost in vain your young life?" 

"I know that also. Nev^tfaeless I will enter." 

"Enter then!" 

The girl crossed the threshold, and a heavy 
curtain fell behind her. 

"A fool!" gnashed s<Hne one outside. 

"A saint!" answered a voice from somewhere. 



• • • 



"Without 1905," says Lenin, "1917 would have 
been impossible." Without that long line of 
martyrs whose natures were purged of vainglory 
and whose lives were Christ-like in the practice of 
self-abnegation and devotion to the ideal; without 
this illustrious line of pathfinders who blazed the 
trail and wrought in the darkness before the dawn 
— that dawn, 1905 or 1917, would have been im- 
possible. My companion Sergiev was sent to 
Schlusselburg before being dispatched to Siberia, 
I shall not readily forget the expression on his 
face when he vehemently exclaimed, "Of all the 
bloody places on earth, that is the bloodiest!" 

At any rate it certainly had the appearance of 
being one of the most revolting torture-buildings 
erected since 

**Mas fint ponnod tbdr fellow mea 
Like bratet witUs «b lioa dee." 

It is a bloody place no longer. The Revolution 
has destroyed its unholy casemates and "stone 
bags" as eiSfectively as the French proletariat de- 
stroyed the Bastille. The cages have been smashed 
to pieces, the buildings gutted, and the instruments 
of torture housed in the Revolutionary Museum 
of Petersburg. May a similar fate soon overtake 
Princeton, Portland, Pentonville, Wandsworth, 
Wormwood Scrubs, and — Barlinnie. 



Worker and Peasant Women in 
Russian Life 

For a long time die Communist Party of Rus- 
sia legally sought means for making women 
take an interest in the social and political Itfe. 
The revolutionary parties of Russia never occupied 
themselves with the "feminist question" as such 
before the rise of the Soviet Republic. Woman 
was always considered as having equal rights and 
also took part in the same work as man, as an organ- 
izer, propagandist, agitator. Like him she fou^ 
on the barricades, and in die terrorist parties the 
woman bomb-thrower was a characteristic figure. 
Of course, in the beginning of the revolutionary 
movement and in view of the illegal character of 
this movement in its early period, only the elite 
of womanhood, those who had had the opportunity 
of acquiring a superior education, or who pos- 
sessed an extraordinary amount of courage or 
energy, could succeed in emancipating themselves 
from their environment to a sufiicient extent to 
take part in revolutionary work. Later the circle 
of women revolutionists widened and attracted • 
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greater number of workers. But they still re- 
mained an exceptional group. After the Revolu- 
tion, Russia's need of revolutionary forces became 
immense. Unfortunately it was impossible to sat- 
isfy the demand for such forces, and much work 
had still to be done in this field. As the women 
were the more badcward part of the population, 
it was necessary to create a special technical 
mechanism for work among women in the form of 
the organization of special sections in the party 
committees. To make the work among women an 
independent branch of die work was an innovation 
for Russia, which was not achieved without fric- 
tion, but required endless discussions and protests 
from a minority before it was approved. When 
the task was undertaken, it was approached in a 
purely practical way. For it was impossible to 
approam illiterates, workingwomen and peasant 
women who had been oppressed by years of 
dependence, with the use of magnificent theoretical 
plans. Practical living work for the improvement 
of dieir situation, and the situation of their chil- 
dren and families would enable even the simplest 
workingwoman to grasp the difference between now 
and formerly. Inerefore the af^tation by deed 
became the slogan under which the work among 
the broad masses of the women in Russia was 
carried ouL 

The Women's Sections organized a great num- 
ber of non-partisan conferences, which set them- 
selves the goal of initiating women into those 
questions that required their participation for solu- 
tion. These conferences proved themselves to be 
a mass-school of Communism and a source from 
which the forces could be drawn for the creation 
of the new life. 

An entirely new form of agitation propaganda 
was that of meetings of delegates of women fac- 
tory workers and women peasants. In all cities 
there are such delegates, "they are usually elected 
at the same ratio, 1 to 50, for a period of three 
months. Hiey remain in contact with the working- 
women of the factories, render account to them, 
and take active part in various labors that are 
being carried out by the organ of the Soviet power. 
In the meetings of the delegates, a systematic 
series of discussions is arranged, covering ques- 
tions of platform and Soviet construction. It is 
a characteristic fact that after the expiration of 
the three months many non-partisan delegates of 
the women enter the Communist Party. 

Just as is the case in our country, me most diffi- 
cult task is that of getting at the housewives. But 
in this field also, work is beginning, and wherever 
it is undertaken systematically, yields good results. 
Each district has its men or women organizers, who 
make the rounds of the houses, get the housewives 
together in meetings, and seek to interest them in 
the work of the house conunittees. In Petrograd 
each such meeting of housewives elects a woman 
delegate to the woricingwomen's section. In Oc- 
tober, 1920, Petrograd had one thousand such dele- 
gates. The trade unions, being mass organizations 
of the working class, are also made use of for 
political education. Hie work among the peasant 



women is very difficult and has hitherto led to no 
such excellent results as have been attained among 
the women factory workers. The petty bourgeois 
psychology of the Russian peasant woman, her 
ignorance, her dependence on her husband and her 
family, all diese are obstacles that must be over- 
come if the consciousness of the woman peasant 
is to be awakened. But light is gradually begin- 
ning to shine in diis age-long darkness, even though 
it be faint as yet In the villages as well as in 
the cities, non-partisan conferences are convoked. 
The peasant women who come as delegates to these 
conferences often listen to Communist speakers 
with distrust, overwhelm them with a flood of ques* 
tions, protest, and yet finally declare their readi- 
ness to join the Communist Party and to support 
the Soviet power in its work. Hie peasant women 
also take active part in the organization of clubs, 
of reading rooms, of circles, etc. Hie young girls 
areparticularly energetic in this work. 

The work in the village among the female farm- 
ers and the women workers in me communes and 
cooperatives plays a great part in revolutionary 
agitation. These classes constitute a semi-prole- 
tarian element, and when united in the agricultural 
communes they are comparatively easy to organize. 

The copy of the periodical Kommunistka 
(Woman Communist) from which I take the above 
material is an old one of the time (October, 1920), 
in which it was still necessary to fight Wrangel. 

Reports are accordingly found in the periodical 
of work done by women for the front, of ener- 
getic participation by them in the "Communist 
Saturdays." In September, 1920, there were 28^215 
women participating in Moscow in the "Saturdays." 
Most of these women were not membera of any 
party. Housewives also participated in the 
"Communist Saturda3rB.'* It is hard to say how 
gratifying is the fact that even these least organ- 
ized women are arriving at the conclusion that a 
communal economy is more useful than an indi- 
vidual economy, and that the well-being of each 
individual family depends on the organization of 
the entire national economy. — From die Rote 
Fahne, Vienna. 
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A S we go to press the cable brings the news of 
-^^ the signing of the trade agreement widi Eng- 
land and of the winding up of the Kronstadt affair. 
We have not received as yet the official wording of 
the final agreement, but from the tone of the British 
and American Tory press we infer that it con- 
stitutes a very substantial success for the Russian 
Government — even if not all the points upon which 
it insisted were agreed to by the other party. The 
fact that Ll*yd George signed the agreement in no 
way pr*ves that he and his associates are more 
"liberal" or "progressive" than their Conservative 
critics. It only shows that the Welsh politician has 
a deeper insight into the present situation and that 
the establishment of commercial relations was just 
as necessary for Great Britain as for Russia. With 
the whole of southeastern as well as central Europe 
pltmged into the misery of abject beggardom; vmh 
the continuous strengthening of revolutionary move- 
ments in all those countries — not as a result of 
"Bolshevik propaganda" but as a consequence of 
the unbearable conditions; with die iminterrupted 
growth of unemployment and dissatisfaction among 
die British workers, not to speak of the ever more 
menacing revolt of the simjected races; Lloyd 
George saw that he had to accept that "Unclean 
lliing," as this historical event is called by the 
London Morning Post, the main organ of the 
English Jimkers. 

Tliere is no doubt that the "bad example" set 
by powerful England will be in the nearest future 
followed by many other countries which up to the 
present, imder the pressure of England and France, 
held aloof. The rage and the invectives of the 
New York Times which in one single editorial 
contrived to concentrate a whole encyclopedia of 
anti-Bolshevist vituperation, seem also to be an indi- 
cation that die time is not so far when normal 
[lolitical and commercial relations will be estab- 
ished between the United States and Soviet Russia. 
It is significant that even the smoke screen 
of skillfully disseminated propaganda concerning 
die impending fall of die Soviet Government, which, 
in coimection with the isolated mutiny in Kronstadt, 
was undoubtedly organized and directed by the 
French, financial interests from all the Finnish, 
Latvian, Turkish and Scandinavian centers of fab- 
ricated news, was not able to divert England from 



its determination to settle this matter. This is a 
further proof how far the interests of the one- 
time Allies are now antagonistic and how deep 
is the rift between the powers which for so long 
had with toudiing harmony conducted and backed 
all the imperialistic and comiter-revolutionary at- 
tempts against the Workers* and Peasants' Repid>lic. 
But sooner or later even the French imperialists 
will find out that with all dieir irreconcilability, 
with all their intrigues and all the help whidi 
they may tender to future adventures, they will 
not shake the firm foundations on which Soviet 
Russia stands— the heroism of the Russian workers 
and the sympathy of the laboring classes all over 
the world. 



A FTER a second refiding of John Spargo's 
•**• "Memorandum on Trade widi Russia" we 
came to the conclusion that we were nniaat to 
him by quotiag only two passages out of me col- 
lection of gems that constitute his report to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate. The gist of the vdiole masterpiece 
is the "conclusion that it is not possible for diis 
coimtry to enter into trade relations with Soviet 
Russia, under existing conditions, without incur- 
ring serious risk of unprecedented economic dis- 
aster and revolttdonary upheaval." Poor England 
that has jiM fallen into this trap! 

In his role as champion of the established order, 
this "Marxian Socialist" draws his sword against 
the former Secretary of Treasury, the Hon. William 
G. McAdoo, who has openly endorsed the estab- 
lishment of trade relations with Russia. Mr. 
Spargo, of course, being thoroughly conversant 
with the Russian situation — for has he not written 
half a dozen bodes on that subject? — proves 
that as far as America is concerned "practically 
all restrictions upon trade with Russia have been 
removed," or at least that the restrictions amount 
only to a "limited embargo, and not a blodcade." 

Mr. Spargo goes further dian that: "The fact 
is that instead of our Government refusing to let 
the people of Russia buy our products, the present 
Soviet Government refuses that right to its citizens. 
No Russian citizen is at liberty to buy goods in 
this or any odier coimtry and to import them into 
Russia." So you see it is not Russia that is block- 
aded — ^it is the whole world that is blodcaded by 
the Russian Government. 

As the Soviet Government has forbidden indi- 
vidual Russian citizens to conduct foreign trade on 
their own accoimt, dien, according to Spargo, in 
order to conduct business between the two coim- 
tries, either the United States would have to adopt 
a Communist Government, or the United States 
Government would have to assume the functions 
of a trustee and agent conducting trade with Soviet 
Russia on behalf of its citizens who might seek 
profit through such trade. The third alternative, 
namely, that American citizens, or corporations 
could, the same as German, Italian, British and other 
firms, conduct their trade directly through the rep- 
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resentadvea of the Soviet GoYemment, has appar- 
ently escaped this specialist on Russian affairs, 
who seems to think mat Mr. Martens was in this 
country not to conclude business transactions but 
to put bombs in mail boxes and blow up explosive 
wagons in crowded financial districts. 



A/f R. SPARGO dwells upon the fact that the 
■L*-'- sum total of gold, platinum, and available 
raw material that the Soviet Government can offer 
in exdiange for the needed machinery and railroad 
material amounts only to a very small fraction of 
the value of the goods sought, and adds that "as 
far as that portion of the possible trade is con- 
cerned, we are in no position to compete with Ger- 
many." Hiis is generous. Hie Russian Govern- 
ment is ready to conclude here business for sev- 

"^ral hundred millions, but this altruistic defender 
of American interests declares that Russia could 
get UiOfgoods dieaper in Germany and should not 

^waSte -her money in America. 

To {wove the uselessness of all attempts to con- 
duct trade with the Soviet Government, the "Memo- 
randimi*' mentions the fact that until now only a 
very restricted amount of trade has been going on 
between Russia and the other Governments. Mr. 
Spargo infers that this is due to the fact that the 
Russian representatives always tried to "fool" the 
parties concerned. And for this purpose he quotes 
the story, long ago exploded, of the "large percent- 
age of bismuu" in the Russian gold. As a matter 
of fact, attempts to "fool" were made — ^but not on 
the part of Russia. On the instigation of English 
commercial interests the financiers of all the coun- 
tries concerned wanted the Russian gold at a dis- 
count of 30 per cent. — a piece of commercial piracy 
that has hardly its equal in history. It is quite 
natural that this has greatly delayed the conclusion 
of commercial transactions with those countries. 



npHE question of concessions offered by the 
■■■ Soviet Government to American and other cap- 
italists takes up a substantial part of Mr. Spargo s 
Eamphlet He quotes a speech of Lenin's in whidi 
e especially takes exception to the following pas- 
sage: "No doubt they (the concessionaries) will 
attempt to deceive us and to evade our laws, but 
then we have with us the AIl-Russian, the Moscow, 
the Provincial and all the other Extraordinary Com- 
missions, so we do not fear them." To which 
Spargo indignantly adds that "the Bolsheviki are 
relying upon the Red Terror to deal with our in- 
vestors." According to him it is probably correct 
that "our investors" should deceive the Russian peo- 
ple and evade their laws without in the slightest 
incurring the responsibilities therefor. He further 
dwells at length on a speecli of Zinoviev from 
whidi he draws the conclusion "that there is not 
and there cannot be, any assurance that the Bol- 
sheviki will not confiscate the capital invested in 
sudi concessions, and cancel the concessions Uiem- 
selves, if and when it suits their purpose so to do. 



The menace of confiscation is clearly expressed in 
the utterances quoted." This "menace" is in the 
following way "clearly e:q>re8sed" in Zinoviev's 
speech: "We must try to remain at peace with 
all countries as long as possible. Concessions are 
one of the means to this end. It is stipulated in 
our treaty that the owners of the concessions lose 
all the rights granted to them by the agreement as 
soon as hostile action is taken by the respective 
Governments.* It should be noted that questions 
of war and peace are decided by big bankers. War 
against us would obviously be against their inter- 
ests." As to the Soviet Government — ^which never 
had any intention of starting war against other 
countries — aside from its anti-imperialistic policy, 
it knows that success in repulsing foreign attacks 
depends greatly upon the mendly attitude of the 
working people of other countries, which would 
certainly change if Russia should wantonly enter 
upon the path of a provocative war policy. 

But the "danger of repudiation and its disas- 
trous consequences rests not only upon the perfidy 
of the Bolsheviki, but equally upon the patriotism 
of the democratic anti-Bolshevist forces of Russia" 
who would repudiate all agreements entered into by 
the Bolsheviki. The author of die "Memorandum" 
considers that those patriots would be perfectly 
ri^t in repudiating these agreements, and that 
neither the American nor any other Government 
would have the right to hold them bound to those 
agreements. But if the Russian "patriots" would 
be in the right in repudiating the agreements of 
their predecessors, why then call "perfidious" the 
Bolsheviki whose main crime consists in having 
done the same thing concerning the obligations 
incurred by the Tsar? Or was the Government of 
the Tsar an expression of the will of the majority, 
and its obligations therefore binding? Or does 
he suppose that the American investors will in 
such a — let us say "unfair" way, — take advantage 
of the Russian concessions, that any "decent" siut- 
sequent Russian government will have to repudiate 
them? Else why is Mr. Spargo so much worried 
about what fate may befall these gentry? 



TJT IS crowning argument is of course the most 
convincing one. It rests on moral grounds. 
The gold and the goods the Soviet Government has 
to offer, are "stolen," and all its representatives in 
all foreign countries had sooner or later to be 
expelled because of "promoting intrigues and con- 
spiracies subversive to the existing government" 
"This they have done without a sin^e exception, 
so far as I have been able to discover." 

Did he discover this in the case of Mr. Martens? 
If so, why didn't he inform the authorities of this 
government about it? They seem to have been 
perfecdy unaware of it No indictments were 
brought against Mr. Martens and the Department 
of Labor expressly exonerated the Russian Repre- 
sentative from any charges in this direction. 

*Slnee 1914 thia proeedore baa been arenendly astablbbed in 
•II cooBlrlaf. 
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The Struggle for the Russian Trade Unions 



{Under this title the well-known journalist Karl Radek recently drew up a very interesting and 
instructive report, the essential ideas of which are here presented,) 



For the third time Soviet Russia is today making 
an attempt to go about her task of peaceful re- 
construction, regardless of the constant threat of 
war by capitalism. The time for the first such 
attempt was thought to be favorable immediately 
after the peace of Brest-Litovsk. The illusion un- 
der which the workers labored, that they would be 
able to reorganize the country by their own efforts 
alone were overcome by that early date, and the 
work of reconstruction was begun with die aid of 
a systematic employment of bourgeois specialists 
and scientists. A systematic inventory of every- 
thing that had been left over from capitalism and 
mi^t be used as a basis for further Communist 
activity was inaugurated. The foundation for a 
new Itdior discipline was laid. This first breathing 
spell ended with the beginning of intervention by 
Ae Entente. In the latter part of February, 1920, 
after the defeat of Denikin and the raising of the 
blockade, it seemed for the second time to be possi- 
ble seriously to go about the work of economic 
reconstruction. 

Hie chief task now was to solve the question of 
the economic plan and the economic organization. 
It was necessary to destroy in the workers the de- 
lusion that a planfnl organization of economy was 
possible under the (seeming) "freedom of labor" 
as it prevailed under capitalism. Trotsky in his 
theses points out the necessity of the self-organiza- 
tion and the self-disciplining of the proletariat, of 
a planful distribution of labor forces, of the great- 
est possible rigor of discipline at work. The war 
with Poland and Wrangel prevented the program 
of the economic reconstruction from being realized 
entirely. But a portion of it was, nevertheless, 
carried out The more rigid organization of labor 
made it possible to hold up the disintegration of 
the transportation system, to increase the produc- 
tion of coal and the yield of the harvest (Thus 
the extra rations that were delivered in 1919 to 
only 1,500,000 workers have been delivered since 
December, 1920, to 2,500,000 wooers.) But 
"everything created by the labor of the Russian 
proletariat and the Soviet Government was de- 
voured by the war. And therefore Russia today 
is still poor, lean, and hungry." 

"The capitalistic states have at their disposal all 
the technical means for the control of nature; 
millions of human beings are available for heal- 
ing the wounds of the war. But the capitalistic 
world, torn by competition and by class struggle, 
is not in a position to organize diese powers, to 
overcome all the special interests opposing the 
development of th^ powers. The proletarian 
world of Russia has in the dictatorship a unified 
will, a will as hard as steel, which will once more 
set ri^t a world that has gotten out of joint" 

And again we diall be concerned-— once the 
great tasks have been accomplished which will 



make it possible to bring Russia forth out of 
chaos, when once the electrification of Russia has 
become a reality, — with the question of what is to 
be the nature end form of the mobilization of the 
labor power of the masses. And it is around this 
question that today free and public discussions are 
being carried on in the press and elsewhere. 

"It is necessary for the proletarians of the 
world to understand this struggle, to orientate 
themselves in these problems. For they are most 
important problems of the international working 
class. And the Russian proletarians, fighting for 
the solution of these problems are protagonists of 
the world proletariat, just as were the English 
proletarians a century ago." 

In order to grasp these problems it b necessary 
to bear the following in mind: Russia is a country 
with a predominantly agricultural population. The 
Government is therefore obliged to consider the 
interests and sentiments of the peasants. The Rus- 
sian workers have not only bled and starved for 
three years in order to maintain their own dictator- 
ship, after an imperialistic war of three years, bat 
in answer to the severe compulsion of war, they 
sacrificed a great part of the rights that the Soviet 
Constitution had granted them. The best cham- 
pions of the labor movement have fou^t in the Red 
Army. In this way the Soviets and the trade unions 
have been neglected. It has frequently happened 
that in the place of the workers, the revolutionary 
and non-revolutionary bureaucracy has been able to 
hold the scepter, and that abuses have thus gained a 
foothold. Now when it is no longer necessary to 
postpone all other activities in the interests of the 
national defence, it is time to give the masses them- 
selves an opportunity to eliminate the abuses, of 
themselves to alleviate need, it b necessary to 
restore the organs of the dictatorship. It was the 
trade unions which during the years of war foo^ 
by the side of the party and the Soviets for the 
maintenance of the dictatorship. The trade anions 
counting 7,000,000 workers, of which 700,000 are 
communists, form the most important link between 
the Government and the proletariat On the ques- 
tion of the task which the trade unions must fulfill 
in the construction of the Conmiunist society there 
is now a conflict of views within the Russian Com- 
munist Party. Two groups, one led by Trotsky, 
the other by the trade unionist Shlyapnikov, are 
here rather sharply opposed in their views. 

Shlyapnikov's View 

Shlyapnikov holds that industry can be rebuilt 
only by stimulating the independence of the work- 
ing masses. But thb can only be done by tbe 
trade unions. Therefore the managemoit of pro- 
duction must be in the hands of the trade uniona. 
They can cope with the organization of produc- 
tion madi better than the best woricers' onreaa- 
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cracy, or the bonrgeois specialists, because they 
possess to a higher a^ree the ability of properly 
handling the worker, of awakening the necessary 
enthusiasm in him. 

Trotsk/t View 

Trotsk3r's position is this: The trade unions can- 
not discharge this task. They lade the necessary 
technical understanding. Their production propa- 
ganda is still in its beginnings. It is necessary to 
rebuild the trade unions, reorganize them, so that 
diey may learn to fulfill their tasks. But this can 
only be done by taking away from them temporarily 
a portion of their independence and putting at 
their head new men who have learned in the 
economic organs of the state and in the Red Army 
how to manage great organizations with an un- 
yielding hand. In a state in which the workers 
hold the governing power in their hands, the care 
for the material welfare of the workers is chiefly 
in the hands of the Government and not in that 
of the trade unions. 

Lenin's View 

Lenin does not completely agree either with the 
view of Shylapnikov or with that of Trotsky. As 
opposed to Trotsky, he points out that the Russian 
Government is a government of workers and 
peasants, and is ^erefore itself interested in 
possessing a mass organization that will be able to 
feel the pulse of the mood of the working masses 
and be sufficiently concerned with the task of get- 
ting as much as possible from the state for the 
woridng masses.* 

Radek's View 

The view that Radek takes of this question is as 
follows: In a state in which 85 per cent of the 
population are peasants, the reconstruction of 
economy without first convincing the peasants that 
their interests are being considered is impossible. 
But they will not have this confidence if produc- 
tion is being led, as is Shlyapnikov's view, by the 
trade unions alone, and die plan of production is 
drawn up only by die trade unions. It is therefore 
impossible to hand over the conduct of industry 
exclusively to the control of the trade unions. The 
state must participate. Specialists and engineers 
must be represented in the management This is 
all the more necessary since the trade unions are 
as yet little prepared for their tasks. Trotsky pre- 
sents the matter as if the trade unions had only 
the single task of increasing production, and as if 
this task could be attained by a military discipline 
alone. There is a great danger in this procedure. 
The trade unions are today still the most important 
educator of the masses to Communism, the media- 
tors between the Soviet Government and the millions 
of non-Conununist woikers. If they are deprived 
of their influence no organ remains that can edu- 
cate the workers by conviction and persuasion to 

*Far • eoBplaCt opnitioa of Lanln'i TJem ■>• followiiii •itlel*, "Tht 
Tnd* UbIob Uvnmtmt." 



labor for the Soviet State, to increase production, 
and only if the Government remains under the 
control and the pressure of the trade unions per- 
manently can the danger be avoided that the in- 
terests of the workers constituting 15 per cent may 
be neglected in favor of the peasants, constituting 
85 per cent of the population. The second danger 
in Trotsky's view is in the fact that the transforma- 
tion of the trade unions as above may very easily 
lead to their bureaucratization and militarization, 
for thb transformation would be conducted chiefly 
by two thousand comrades who during the last 
two years have passed through the school of the 
Red Army. If now, these comrades make use of 
the same methods (the peremptory tone of com- 
mand, the disciplinary punishment) that were 
necessary in the field for the maintenance of 
discipline, in their work in the labor field, pro- 
duction may be more harmed than benefited by 
this "sharp procedure.** "The chief method here 
must be that of conviction and propaganda, which 
may be slower, but which works more surely." It 
is Radek's opinion that the differences in the vie«rs 
of the leading comrades will not develop into op- 
positions that might serve as an obstacle in tne 
struggle for the reconstruction of economy. For 
the Communist Party is absolutely agreed that the 
trade unions must participate more than has been 
the case in the work of reconstruction. But if 
now the workers return from the battlefield and 
again enter the industries, their participation in 
the conduct of production will automatically in- 
crease. On the other hand the party will not re- 
nounce the task of guiding and influencing the 
trade unions. For thu wo» the party will need 
to employ specialists and qualified comrades from 
the Red Army. But it will say to them: You are 
entering the trade unions not as the wise teachers 
of stupid trade unionists, but in order to work and 
learn together with them all the new tasks that may 
be thus carried out The trade unions are to carry 
out national functions, and the better the prole- 
tarian state and the trade unions fare in this work, 
the more objections to a formal nationalization 
will disappear, and the more will this formal na- 
tionalization become unnecessary. 
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The Trade Union Movement 

We print here the speeches of Zinoviev, Trotsky, and Lenin on the role of the trade unions in 
production, as expressing the different viewpoints on this question existing in the ranks of the Russian 
Communist Party. 



Zinoviev's Report 

The trade anions are at present the organizations 
in which the controversy between the Social Revo- 
lution and bourgeois social-democracy is being 
finally fought out, not only in Russia but on an 
international scale. This is especially manifest in 
those countries in which the bourgeoisie is in 
power because there the social democrats have 
shifted the center of the struggle on an interna- 
tional scale to the field of the trade union move- 
ment. It is no exaggeration to say that nine-tenths 
of the whole struggle waged at present by the Com- 
munist International, will in the near future be 
carried on in and round the trade unions. The 
trade union movement on an international scale 
is the last foothold of international Menshevism; 
and to conquer Menshevism in the trade union 
movement, will mean our final victory over the 
bourgeoisie. Hie trade unions are the largest 
organization of the workers that the history of the 
labor movement has known. That is why the 
struggle of the social-traitors on an international 
scale is waged within their boundaries. 

The trade unions are the backbone of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. Without the trade 
unions, as was correctly stated by Comrade Lenin, 
our Revolution would not have lasted for two 
weeks. The trade unions are the most important 
element of proletarian dictatorship, but this does 
not mean that the unions themselves are a direct 
instrument of the dictatorship. No, for this pur- 

Eose we have the State, we have the Soviets backed 
y the Party. The trade anions have other func- 
tions to accomplish; first of all, they carry out 
the rough work of organizing the working masses, 
and they begin the great work of educating the 
workers in the proletarian, and then in the purely 
Communism, in which we are to educate millions of 
trade unions. We must not deal carelessly with 
these vast organizations. We must remember that 
these organizations have their specific and impor- 
tant tasks, which consist, in the first place, in the 
work of directing the masses into the current of the 
organized proletarian movement, of attracting into 
that movement the millions of non-party woikers. 
We must remember that we have at present seven 
million woikers organized, and badly organized, 
in the trade unions. This is all we have in the 
enormous territories of our country. 

In order that the seven million members of the 
trade unions may influence the peasantry and draw 
it closer to themselves, we must have the fullest 
unity in the camp of this trade union movement 
Ihere can be no talk of our being able to carry 
out the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, if we do 
not pay the greatest attention to the trade unions. 
Every one should comprehend that we must regard 
the trade unions as an enormous laboratory of 



Communism, in which we are to educate millions of 
the workers, and without which there can be no 
talk of the serious education of the workers. 

Now I shall touch upon the question of democracy 
of production. In my opinion, it is an empty 
combination of words, whidi conveys no intelligible 
meaning at all. At our last All-Russian Party 
Conference, we attached special emphasis to the 
question of labor democracy. The difficulty does 
not lie in the fact that we weakened our democracy 
while the war was going on. Ihat was necessary. 
It would be bad if, now that the war is ended, onr 
Party hesitated and waited. Bat the Party im- 
mediately took the course of restoring labor democ- 
racy. We say that we are revolutionists, and, as 
soon as conditions changed, it was our d'uty to be 
the first to put forward this question and solve it 
together wiu the Party. Hiis is the way we pot 
the question of democracy in woik. 

At the same time a new term was introduced; 
"democracy of production." Of course, production 
is the most important thing at present None of 
us doubts that it is the most important problem at 
present But in order to solve this economic ques- 
tion, it is not at all necessary to resort to tangled 
and vague terms. It is true that at elections we 
shall have to put the question: Do you understand 
anything about economy; are you able to organize? 
But we say that this will be the only question whidi 
we shall put to the candidate. We require some 
political traits. Party experience, and the ability 
to organize, etc I maintain, that the term "de- 
mocracy of production" is laddng in sense, and is 
a false term, only likely to breed confusion in the 
Party. It points to no firm course; it does not help 
us to grasp the situation as it is. We say that in 
the same way as we educated the fighter, the Red 
Army man, the commissar, we shall also educate 
the trade-unionist, the economist, the man who can 
accomplish sometlung real for the improvement 
of the conditions of me working class. 

I return to the state of things in the trade unions 
at present There are very many people vtho say 
that the trade unions are going tnrou^ a crisis 
just now. It is with this that Comrade Trotsky 
starts out Of course nobody would say that in 
our trade unions ever3rthing is perfectly correct 
On the contrary, the apparatus of the trade unions 
is very weak, but this is only because we have not 
given them sufficient attention. We should have the 
right to ask more of the trade unions, if we had 
given them as much of our attention and love, 
as we have given to the Revolutionary War 
Council of the Republic It is true diat the trade 
unions are weak, owing to the civil war and oar 
inattention to them. But the trade unions exist 
and during the three years of the dictatorship they 
have rendered us great services. However it may 
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have been they held together the masses, the non- 
partisan and semi-partisan masses that were feel- 
ing their way to us, they held them together, kept 
them in their organization, and, in one way or an- 
other, they contributed to the fact that these masses 
are for us. We should consider the trade union 
movement in its present state as a result of three 
years of war strata, when the Party could not 
sufficiently care for them. We are dealing widi 
transitional forms of the trade union movement, 
and we should see not only its weak points, but its 
great and strong aspects as well, assets which have 
proved a support for the proletarian dictatorship 
during the past years. We shall now start out to 
refine this apparatus and to strengthen it I will 
quote figures to show what the trade unions have 
accomplished, in spite of the difficult conditions 
under which they were obliged to work. In 1919, 
when a special mobilization, beside all other 
mobilizations, was made of the members of the 
trade unions, 79,368 men came forward. The num- 
ber of the members of the food-supply detach- 
ments mobilized by the trade unions during the 
first year exceeded 80,000, and all this was accom- 
plished while the number of all the responsible 
administrative workers in the trade unions, includ- 
ing the All-Russian Central Council of the Trade 
Unions, was, according to latest data, not more 
than 1,313. 

We now approadi the basic and most important 
question, which is the main point in the contro- 
versy. Our trade unions have been little engaged 
in production — this is true. Our trade unions 
should increase their participation in production — 
this is also true. Our trade unions should start 
out to become more fused with the State organs — 
this is true, too. But everything following this is 
absolute confusion, an absolute misunderstanding 
of what the trade unions could and should be at 
the present moment Fusion is certainly necessary. 
We do not oppose fusion on points of principle, — 
it is the decision of the Party Congress. The ques- 
tion is how this fusion is to be carried out The 
Ninth Congress of the Party pointed out the way of 
fusing the trade unions widi the Soviet organs. In 
the resolutions of the Congress there is a special 
chapter devoted to the forms of the participation by 
trade unions in production. Thb chapter dwells 
at length on these forms, beginning with the shop 
committees and ending with the councils of public 
economy. Practical methods for accomplishing 
diis fusion, and the way in which the trade unions 
should participate in working out the programs of 
production are also pointed out But if you un- 
derstand by fusion, that the unions should be com- 
pletely welded and fused with the organs of the 
State, we do not want it, and the trade unions do 
not want it, and they are perfectly right They 
do not want this kind of fusion, because it would 
mean the absolute destruction of the trade union 
movement, which we must keep up in order to ac- 
complish the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

I declare openly that I am against the immedi- 
ate turning of the trade unions into organs of the 



State, and a great part of the Central Committee 
is also against it We have more State organiza- 
tions than we want We have organizations for 
compulsion and for everything you can think of. 
We know that we have not yet cleared our State 
organization of bureaucracy. 

What is the position of the working class in 
Russia? We have 700,000 members of the Party 
and 7,000,000 members of the trade unions. It is 
an enormous mass of non-partisan workers still 
connected with the villages. When are we going 
to educate them? Why should we turn the trade 
unions into State institutions? I have seen a leaf- 
let about illegal trade unions which the Ri^t 
Social-Revolutionists intend to organize. I have 
no doubt but that they will fail. But don't you 
think that by turning the trade unions into State 
institutions we should only assist the Right Social- 
Revolutionists? I am sure that such would be 
the case. Every comrade will confirm the state- 
ment that by such a policy we should only assist 
thcax. 

It is in our power to give the trade unions an 
opportunity to play a greater role in production. 
Comrade Trotsky maintains that the essential traits 
of the trade unions in bourgeois society have be- 
come superfluous. This is not quite right The 
necessity for striking has become superfluous. But 
there b still the necessity for educating the work- 
ers in the spirit of Communism, there is still the 
need to maintain the revolutionary organization of 
the wide non-partisan masses. 

We should never forget that the trade unions 
represent 7,000,000 workers, and only when the 
relations between the trade unions and the Party are 
based on a mutual understanding of the tasks of the 
trade unions, shall we be really in a position to 
accomplish the dictatorship and build up our 
economy. 

Trotsk/s Report 

The role and significance of the trade unions 
should be considered in the light of the developed 
and strengthened Communist Revolution, and it is 
evident that the definition of the trade union, the 
definition of its tasks, is different now from what 
it was before. The old definitions are not sufficient 
to embrace and determine the tasks of the trade 
unions in the woricers* State, in a society which is 
passing from bourgeois to Communist relations. 

"The trade unions are a school of Communism" 
— ^no doubt But what of the Soviets, of workers' 
meetings, congresses, non-partisan conferences of 
workers and peasants — are these not also schools 
of Communism? It would be very bad if the vari- 
ous organizations and the Soviets, while carrying 
out their regular woik, did not at the same time 
serve as schools of Communism. Perhaps the trade 
unions are a broader school of Communism. But 
what is the qualitative difference between them and 
mass-meetings, clubs, non-partisan conferences, 
etc.? What is the primary difference between 
them? Why are the unions constructed as unions 
of production? The definition "a school of Corn- 
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munism" is a very valuable, theoretically and prac- 
tically correct definition, bat we should take care 
not to turn this definition into an empty common- 
place phrase, which people use without realizing 
its real significance. 

What should be the difference between my work 
in the trade anions and my work at any meeting of 
workers? We have heard no answer to this. 

We have to face the question: what are the work- 
ers to do who are in the trade unions and are called 
upon to manage them? In the report of Comrade 
Zinoviev there was not a single word about this. 
There was not a single word about what a Comr 
munist should do in his trade union, what work he 
is to carry out, what contents he should put into 
his propaganda work. 

I am reminded of the decisions of the Ninth 
Congress of the Party. If you would only con- 
sider these decisions from die standpoint of the 
experience of our work during the past year, there 
should be no differences between us. Tlie essence 
of the problem is that the decisions of the Ninth 
Congress, which were an important step as com- 
pared with the previous decisions, should be sub- 
ject to revision now. On the one hand we should 
make a new step forward, and on the other, we 
should deal with the problem of the trade imions 
along broader and more concrete lines and on a 
basis of principle. 

There was much talk about the fact that the 
trade anions participated in the mobilization for 
the front, and for the food-supply campaigns, and 
statistical data have been cit»l to this effect 

Comrades, it is quite evident that, since the 
working class is the basis and the support of the 
dictatorship of the Soviet State, every organization 
and institution which has need of workers, must 
get them from the ranks of the trade unions, which 
enclose, theoretically at least, the whole woridng 
class. And it is quite evident that, when the Party 
had need of 500,000—700,000 workers, only the 
trade unions could give them. The unions ex- 
pended their forces to create the different military 
and food-supply organizations, and so they weak- 
ened themselves. But was this the role of the trade 
anions; was this their destination? During the 
period when the trade onions mobilized their mem- 
bers, the whole attention of die Soviet State and 
of the Party was directed to the front. During 
diat period the unions were becoming weaker, they 
were deprived of their best woikers, the apparatus 
became exceedingly poor, because everything was 
given for the front 

Now, can we determine the work of the trade 
unions by their mobilization for the front, for the 
food-supply work? This b absolutely incorrect 

No doubt, we must preserve the unity of the 
trade unions. My standpoint is, in my opinion, an 
flororession of the development of the primary pos- 
tulate of this problem, the postulate of our Party 
program as to the role of the trade unions, which 
should master the whole of production, and become 
fused with the corresponding organs of the woric- 
ers' State. From this standpoint the problem is so 



great, that it should be made the work of a whole 
historical epocL It is a problem of educating 
every worker of the Party, of the trade onions, and 
every worker in general to the full consciousness 
of the new role, the new attitude of the woridng 
class to production itself, and to the main task at 
present before the working class — the organization 
of production on Communist bases. 

And here we approach the question of the role 
of the trade unions as such. What is a member of 
a trade onion? Comrade Zinoviev has made no 
reply to this question. What was a member of the 
trade union in the bourgeois society and what is 
he all over the world? He is a worker who joins 
the union individually because he has learned by 
the experience of his life, by the experience of 
some strike or lodcout, how necessary it is for him 
to have a collective organization. The joining of 
a trade union marks an epoch in the life of the in- 
dividual worker; it introduces him to the collec- 
tive struggle for his class. 

I ask, do we observe this fact in our present con- 
ditions? Nothing of the kind. With us, every one 
who is working at a factory becomes a member of 
the trade onions by the mere fact of his so working. 

I ask, what are our present day trade unions? 
On the whole they represent not subjective but ob- 
jective groups. A subjective group we call one 
which everyoody joins consciously, after having 
come to the conclusion that it is necessary. Sudi 
were the trade imions before the Revolution. But 
since then the trade unions have been made to in- 
clude every woricer. As soon as a man or woman 
starts to work at any industrial enterprise, he or 
she automatically becomes a member of the trade 
union. They have become members of the union 
not consciously, not from any subjective motives. 

We ought clearly to understand what is going on. 
There is a certain small cadre of leading woricers 
in the trade union movement They enjoy the 
confidence of the older members of the trade 
unions. Then there are three-quarters, or a half, 
or quarter, and in some places even nine-tenths of 
so-called members of the unions who are not con- 
nected with the unions personally, subjectively. 
Previously, we used to be connected with the trade 
unions through the strike-committees. The strike- 
committees managed the strikes, which were the 
greatest event in me life of every particular group 
of workers. It would be the greatest disaster u 
the workers thought that this connection, whidi 
was created during the fight against bourgeois so- 
ciety, is the very connection which should determine 
die sense of the movement and its work under our 
present conditions too. No, Comrade Zinoviev him- 
self and others have pointed out that during the 
period just concluded the trade unions became 
merely enlistment bureaus for the front It was a 
great woric; it corresponded to die need of the mo- 
ment In connection widi this woric, a general 
class propaganda was carried on, which had nothing 
to do with the special problems of production. 

What should be the basis of the trade anions in 
a workers* State? Nothing else than participation 
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in production, the organization of the workers for 
production itself. In the midst of the working 
masses, a new productive atmosphere must be cre- 
ated. The same exertion and interest which 
was manifested in regard to the fronts, where, as 
we know, the fate of Soviet Russia depended on the 
steadiness of each section of the line, — the same 
exertion and interest should be manifested in re- 
gard to the economic front. It is only in this sense 
diat we talk of an atmosphere of production. This 
atmosphere must be created. What we are doing 
now is, in its essence, only a first instalment of the 
work, the educational activity that we must develop, 
if we want to change, at every factory, the attitude 
of the workers toward their woik. 

And here we come to the essence of the problem. 
Have the woikers this productive education? 
No. Previously, the task of both the revolutionary 
and opportunist unions was limited to the neces- 
sity of exerting a certain pressure on capital, for 
higher wages and a shorter work day, for a larger 
share in the sum total of the wealth produced. 
This was die practical work of the trade unions in 
bourgeois society, and it was also the basis of the 
work of the revolutionary trade unions, which also 
developed an agitational-educational activity. 
And I ask, what should replace these bases now? 
We should say at every factory that, in a woricers* 
State, there is no more need to exert pressure on 
the State. In order to protect the interests of the 
toilers, we should increase the productivity of labor, 
improve the tedmique. And now I ask: has our 
working class acquired the habit of thinking not 
of how to defeat capital, but of how to use its time 
at the given machine or in the given factory in the 
beat way, in the interest of hi^er production? Of 
coarse, smne individual woikers may have acquired 
this hdbit But we want to make it the habit of the 
fdiole mass of the workers. 

If we try to find what it is that fills ap the life 
of the trade unions, we must admit that the irfiole 
work going on in Soviet Russia is being accom- 
plished outside the trade unions. We have arrived 
at the conjunction of the economic Commissariats 
for the sake of this systematic economy. But do 
we observe in the trade anions a development corre- 
sponding to this apparatus? The trade unions are 
staying outside of die work, and they are satisfied 
widi being a school of Communism. 

We most have fusion. We should accomplish 
this seriously and systematically. Fusion means 
that die organs of the trade unions should gradu- 
ally become welded together. What does the Coun- 
cil of Public Economy represent at present? It 
represents Communists who have specialized in the 
woric of production, but we have no woikers con- 
nected with die organizations of the producers, 
which should be represented by the trade union. 
On the odier hand, we have representatives of the 
trade union movement, which is sdll to be turned 
into 8 mass organization of production. These two 
groups should become fused together. 

Of course, this would not give us an immediate 
solution of the problem. But it would give us the 



direction in which the trade unions should develop 
in their relation to the soviet economic organs. 
Otherwise we shall only be allowing disunion to 
develop. It is not a matter of nationalizing the 
unions in twenty-four hours. This is nonsense. It 
is only a matter of taking our course toward na- 
tionalization. But what should be the basis of our 
work? We ou^t to work on the basis of direct 
producdve construction, on the basis of turning 
the workers' democracy into a democracy of produc- 
tion. These are not phrases only. What is our 
State? It is not a permanent organization. Our 
State must become a Commune. During the tran- 
sitional stages, political democracy and workers' 
democracy which includes both is gradually turn- 
ing into a democracy of production, iu the degree 
that we apply these terms to the Party and trade 
unions. 

The Party will alwajrs correct the woik of the 
trade union worker. Comrade Zinoviev says that 
this should not be done in a sudden manner. Cer- 
tainly. But the task of which I speak: productive 
education, fusion of the trade unions in their lead- 
ing links, construction of trade unions along the 
lines of productive problems, the education of every 
single worker with a view to the new attitude to- 
ward production, — all this is a task for a very 
long period. 

Lenin's Speech 

The trade unions are not only an historically 
necessary but an historically inevitable form of the 
movement of the industrial proletariat, a form 
which, under conditions of proletarian dictator- 
ship, includes almost the whole proletariat This 
is the primary postulate, and from this we con- 
clude that the trade unions play an essential role 
in the accomplishment of the dictatorship by the 
proletariat But what is this role? 

On the one hand the trade unions, including 
within the limits of their organization the iadustrial 
workers, are an organization of the ruling class, of 
the class which has accomplished its dictatorship, 
the class which accomplished State compulsion. 
But the trade unions themselves are not a State 
organization, they are not an organization of com- 
pulsion. They are an educational organization, — 
a school, a sdiool of managing, a school of econ- 
omy, a school of Communism. It is a school of 
an uncommon type, because in it we have to deal 
with the odd combination of remnants of capitalism, 
with new forms and new features bom out of the 
dictatorship of the revolutionary vanguard of the 
proletariat When we talk of the role of the 
trade unions, we should always bear in mind this 
particular nature of theirs, omerwise we shall al- 
ways be in danger of arriving at false conclusions. 

We are at present confronted with the problem 
of how to approach the masses, how to become con- 
nected with diem. Now, where does the divergence 
of opinion come in? 

According to Trotsky, die defence of the material 
and spiritual interests of the working class is not a 
task for the trade unions in a Workers' State. 
Comrade Trotsky talks of a "Workers' Sute." But 
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this is an abstract idea. When we wrote about a 
Woricers' State in 1917, it was quite justified. But 
when you say: "Why and against whom defend 
the working class, if there u no bourgeoisie, if we 
have a Workers' State?" then we reply: "Not quite 
a Workers' State." As a matter of fact, our State 
is not of the workers, but of the workers and 
peasants. This is the first thing. And this means 
a great deaL But it is not alL Hie very program 
of our Party shows that we have a Workers' StfXe 
with too much bureaucracy. It was a disagree- 
able necessity for va to put this label on our 
State. This is the reality of the transitional period. 
Now, would you say that there is no need for the 
trade unions to defend the material and spiritual 
interests of the working class in this bureaucratic 
State? 

In reality the State is such, that the fully or- 
ganized proletariat is in a position to defend itself, 
and we would make use of these labor organizations 
for defence against their own State, by a peculiar 
blending of our State measures and by agreement 
and fusion with the trade unions. This word 
"fusion" shows, that it would be a blunder to make 
an enemy of soviet trade-unionism; because there 
are di£Ferent kinds of fusion, and the idea of fusion 
implies also something which should still be made 
use of by the State Government, viz., the defense of 
the material and spiritual interests of the fully or- 
ganized working class against this State bureau- 
cracy. 

Now, I shall dwell on "productive democracy." 
Hie more I think of this democracy of produc- 
tion," the more I see the theoretical faultiness of it 

Production is always necessary. Democracy 
however, is a category of thought and a political 
one at that We can have no objection to using 
this term in a speech or a newspaper article. But 
it sounds quite strange, when you attempt to make 
a thesis out of it, or put it forward as a slogan to 
unite all tl^ose who do or do not agree. Produc- 
tion ia always necessary. Not so democracy. "Pro- 
ductive democracy" leads to ideas which are abso- 
lutely faulty. 

Then comes the question of fusion. The best 
thing would be to keep silent on this point of fu- 
sion just now. "Speech is silver, silence is golden." 
For we have tried fusion. There is not a single 
provincial council of public economy of any im- 
portance in which fusion has not been tried in one 
way or another. But did it prove useful? 

We should leam from experience how fusion 
was worked and what was accomplished by it 

We entered the course of fusion, and I do not 
doubt but that it was a correct step, but we had 
not studied the experiment well enough. There- 
fore it is the wisest policy not to talk at all about 
fusion just now. 

We ^ould leam from experience. We have no 
doubt made many blunders. In the same way the 
greatest part of our decrees should, perhaps, be 
changed. I agree with this and I am not especially 
in love with decrees. — Russitm Press Review, Janu- 
ary 19, 1921. 



THE GROWTH OF LABOR UNIONS 
IN RUSSIA 

We take the following figures from a report on 
Trade Unions which was submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Russian Communist Party by 
the Petrograd Committee of the Party and its Trade 
Union Committee. The report was signed, among 
others, by Lenin and Zinoviev and was published 
in the Petrograd Pravda of January 18. 

The aggregate membership of the Labor Unions 
at present is 6,970,000. Immediately after the 
overthrow of the Tsarist regime in 1917 the unions 
comprised mainly the industrial proletariat. In 
1918 they attracted new groups of workers, such 
as clerical employees, physicians, artists, etc. Dur- 
ing the following two years, 1919 and 1920, the 
tedinical and administrative personnel of industrial 
establishments was also drawn into the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. Lately the unions have begun to 
draw into their organizations the independent crafts- 
men and peasant elements, such as agricultural 
workers, lumbermen, and so forth. 

In this connection illuminating data concerning 
the personnel of the administration of nationalized 
industrial establishments have been compiled by 
the Supreme Council of National Economy. The 
administration of Russian nationalized industries, 
from the Supreme Council of National Economy 
down to the local management of government fac- 
tories, was distributed as follows: 
"Specialists" (Engineers, Chemists, etc.) 30.07% 

Clerical employees 7.07% 

Manual workers 61.06% 

CTATEMENT BY CHICHERIN 

Soviet Russia has received the following radio 
message from George Chicherin, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs at Moscow: 

"Moscow, March 14: The Kronstadt situation 
is daily changing in our favor. Our deliberate 
action corresponds to a strictly predetermined 
plan to preserve the fortress and avoid unneces- 
sary bloodshed. Our actions against Kronstadt 
are rather of a demon^ative character. Informa- 
tion which we have received confirms previous 
reporta of the constant disintegration of the Kron- 
stadt garrison. The feeling at Moscow and Petro- 
grad, as everywhere else, is quiet and fully confi- 
dent of a speedy end of the adventure. The un- 
precedented campaign of lies in the European press 
deserves attention. It was a real orgy of daily 
falsehoods tmd fantastic stories. Alleged risings 
have been reported in at least a dozen towns where 
in reality complete quiet prevails. This campa^n 
of lies is obviously a preconcerted plan. Such an 
attack by a campaign of falsehood is a form of 
aggression against Soviet Russia. It is necessary 
for us to indicate the responsibility of foreign 
governments for this campaim, which was evi- 
dently inspired from above and planned by an in- 
visible center without We consider it a hostile 
act. (Signed) "Chidierin, 

"Commissar for Foreign Affairs." 
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The Reform of the Mode of Life 
and Rebirth of National E^nomy 

By A. KOLLONTAT 

'T^HE execution of the general economic plan for 
-'- the rebirth and the development of the pro- 
ductive forces of the country is unthinkable unless 
all the productive forces of the republic are util- 
ized. The women form more than half of the entire 
working population. The unproductive loss of 
their labor power in the process of housekeeping, 
of child rearing, in overcoming a number of diffi- 
culties occasioned by our transition period, lowers 
the total labor energy of Soviet Russia. 

In order to stimulate production, in order to 
increase the general sum total of productiveness of 
labor, it is necessary and inevitable to proceed im- 
mediately to a reform of the mode of life, and to an 
improvement of the conditions of work and life 
of the entire working class, and especially of the 
working women. It is necessary to include in the 
general economic plan all those changes that will 
free woman from all unproductive, socially useless 
work. It is necessary to work out plans and con- 
struct community-houses, organize public laundries, 
develop and further improve the system of public 
feeding; it is necessary, not by decree only, but in 
practice, to protect modierhood, improve the work- 
ing conditions in the shops, thus protecting the 
working-power from being used up; it is necessary 
to improve the education of the duldren in city and 
country. It is necessary to create shops for mend- 
ing, artels* of scrub-women, etc. 

The strongest incentive for the intensification of 
work and for the increase of its productivity in 
the present transitional period is to get the workers 
interested in the imme<Uate practical improvement 
of the conditions of life. The economy ou^t to 
be organized in such a way that a certain part of 
the labor of working men and working women 
should be destined for the further production of 
national wealth, for the work in the factories, 
plants, workshops, offices, and that the other part 
should be used on the very spot for bringing about 
a change in the mode of lue according to Com- 
munist principles. Only under such conditions 
will the work go on successfully and give a maxi- 
mum of efficiency in the industrial field as well as 
in the field of transforming life on new, more 
rational principles. 

For this reason, the Woman's Section of the 
CoDununist Party submits to the Congress a propo- 
sition that woriang and peasant women should be 
invited into all the organs that are concerned with 
the elaboration and development of the constructive 
work of the national economy, that there should be 
an increase in the number of working women in the 
factory committees, in the industrial administra- 
tion, in the administration of the trade unions, etc. 
The Soviets in the centers, as well as in the prov- 
inces, should assist and encourage the initiative 
and the self-activity of the masses of proletarian 

*Co«p«ntlTM. 



women of the cities and the country. The main 
activity of the Soviets will then immediately con- 
centrate upon the execution of economic tadu. 

In connection with the question of the reform 
of the mode of living, the introduction of women 
into the activity of the Soviets will strengthen our 
economic life and hasten our victory on the labor 
front. 



THE UTILIZATION OF WfiSTE IN 
RUSSIA * 

The war has directed the attention of engineers 
to the possibilities of reclamation of wasteprod- 
ucts of modem industry. "Millions from Waste" 
is the title of a book written on that subject by 
Mr. Frederidc A. Talbot and recently published in 
England. The chemical experts of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have given their attention to the same prob- 
lem. 

llie recent Convention of technical directors of 
the factories of the "Centro-Fat" considered various 
technical measures which would tend to improve 
the quality of soap. In view of the scarcity of in- 
edible oils die convention carefully considered the 
problem of finding new supplies of fats or of 
other substances out of whim a soap substitute 
could be made. A report, received with great in- 
terest, described the production of a new kind of 
soap, "Bevos," made out of decayed albumines. 
Dr. Voskresensky, of the Moscow City Sanitation 
Division, made this report and presented to the con- 
vention a number of samples of various soaps made 
by him out of completely decayed eggs, decayed 
cheese, fish, and even out of old hempseed meaL 
The theoretical calculations leading to the founda- 
tion of such soap production may be summarized 
as follows: 

No matter what bio-chemical process the decay 
of ^gs depends on, it is primarily the result of the 
decomposition of die albumines, followed by the 
evaporation of certain elements. The fat, however, 
usually decomposes a long time after the food prod- 
uct containing the fat is disposed of, having become 
unfit for use. The relative weight contents of fat 
in a substance increases with the rapidity of the 
decaying process and with a greater amount of 
water evaporation and the volatilizing of the ele- 
ments of albumen. 

It was proved by research woric on this subject 
that decayed eggs contain about 25 percent of fat, 
and even more. The method of soap-boiling is 
quite simple, and does not require any complicated 
apparatus or other adjustments. 

After a lively exchange of opinions, the con- 
vention resolved that experiments in the produc- 
tion of "Bevos" soap should be made on a larger 
scale. Should satisfactory results be obtained, one 
of the Government soap boiling factories in Mos- 
cow will undertake to produce soap, in accordance 
with Dr. Voskresensky's method, out of decayed 
eggs, cheese, and perhaps later on, out of animal 
corpses. 
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England and Soviet Russia 

{Now that the Trade Agreement between Russia and Great Britain has been signed, it wilt 
not be without interest to read the notes exchanged in December and January between Chicherin, 
People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs and Lord Curzon of Keddleston, British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, concerning the mutual relations of the two Governments in question. These notes have beicn 
retranslated from the Russian version.) 



Note of the People's Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of 

December, 1920 sent to the British MinisUr 

of Foreign Affairs, Lord Cunon. 

The Russian Government, while anxiously awaiting an 
answer to its notes of November 9 and December 4, and 
constantly a ffirmin g that it is ready at any moment, with 
duly empowered representatives as intermediaries, to enter 
formal negotiations concerning the political questions 
mentioned in the agreement arrived at through the ex- 
change of notes of June 30 and July 7, has today, to its 
great astonishment, learned from radio-telegraphic informa- 
tion, that in the statement made by Sir Robert Home in 
behalf of the British Government in the House of Com- 
mons, the blame for the adjournment of the commercial 
agreement is placed upon the Russian Government from 
which, as a proof of good faith, it is requested that it 
should accept the enlarged and extended reading — as sug- 
gested by die British Government — of the political pre- 
amble to the above-mentioned temporary agreement. 

This statement is to such an extent at variance with the 
facts, that the Russian Government is compelled to direct 
its attention to it and express its most emphatic protest 
against it. 

It states that the refusal on the part of the Russian 
Government to accept, without due and satisfactory de- 
liberation, any interpretation which the British Govern- 
ment may deem necessary to attribute to any theses of 
the aforesaid preamble, or that the refusal on the part 
of the Russian Government to recognize as proper and 
satisfactory the point of view that may be taken by 
the British Government, forms, in the opinion of the British 
Government, an act of obstruction and bad faith. 

The Russian Government is the representative of mil- 
lions of toiling peasants and workers and strengthened by 
the unanimous vote of three thousand delegates of the 
Eighth All-Russian Soviet G>ngTess just adjourned, it 
declares that it is an independent and sovereign nation, 
and that neither by the juridical nor by the de facto re- 
lation of forces, is it obliged to accept without delibera- 
tion and discussion, the opinion of the British Government 
concerning questions that are deliberated by both parties. 
Taking into consideration the necessity of repeating 
what was said in the preceding notes, the Russian Gov- 
ernment must again call attention to the fact that all 
responsibility for protracting the negotiations falls en- 
tirdy upon the British Government which began with 
finding in the Russian-Polish conflict a pretext for the 
non-f^fillment of the Jnne-Jniy agreement, and, later 
on, removed the political section of the Russian Delegation. 
These facta which are known all over the world, and also 
a long sequel of conspiracies and intervention acts, accom- 
plidi^ by the Allied Governments under breach of all 
international laws, give, of course, not to the British 
Govemment, but rather to the Russian Government, the 
right to adc for proofs of good faith. But the Russian 
Government has over and over again expressed its readi- 
ness to forget the past and to inaugurate a new era of 
peace and commercial relations with the whole world. 

While refusing to accept any changes or additions to 
the agreement of June and July, or to accept any new 
conditions without preliminary and duly organized negotia- 
tions, the Soviet Government even now, in spite of the 
changed situation, reaffinns its readiness to execute the 
above-mentioned agreement on condition that its political 
aspect will subsequently be elaborated by a special confer- 
ence of representatives of both parties. 

CHICHEmN. 



// 

Note of Lord Cunon of KedMeston, British Minister of 

Foreign Affairs to Chicherin, People's Commissar 

for Foreign Affairs, of Janaarj 7, 1921. 

The Soviet Government, in the last of its nomerons 
polemical notes which it publuhes broadcast for trans- 
parent reasons, repeats the assertion that all responsi- 
bility for the protraction of the negotiations falls entirdy 
on the British Government This aMertion is so deddedlj 
at variance with the facts that the British Government 
considers it necessary to refute it for the last time. 

The first decision to renew commercial relations with 
Russia was taken by the Supreme Conncil on January 
26. Immediately after that there took place an exchange 
of telegrams between the Russian cooperatives in Europe 
and their central management in Moscow, and there waa 
some hope for a quick success of the negotiations if it 
had not been for the telegram of the Centrosoyus (Central 
Bureau of the Cooperatives) from Moscow, of February 
25, which informed his Majesty's Government of the 
changes that had taken place in the organisation of the 
Centrosoyns, and of Litvinov's appointment as their main 
representative abroad. The Soviet Government knew per- 
fectly well that the British Government, after its previooa 
experiences with the activities of Mr. Litvinov, would not 
be in a position to receive him in England. Nevertheless, 
the Government of His Majesty sent a special delegation 
to Copenhagen with the aim of using every effort for 
the purpose of reaching with him a certain modus mvendL 
The result was the second dedsion of the Saprane ConncQ 
of April 26. 

The short intermption between this decision and the 
arrival of Mr. Krasein in England was also occamoned 
exdusively by the Soviet Government, vrhich persistently 
requested the admission of Mr. Litvinov. The subsequent 
negotiations with Mr. Krasain were concluded by the note 
of June 30 in which were mentioned the conditions upon 
which a trade agreement could be oonduded and the 
acceptance of these conditions by the Soviet Govemmeot 
on July 7 should have led to a quick oondusion of the 
agreement Unfortunately, then the Polish episode oc- 
curred, and the stand taken by the Soviet Government 
which more than once was an object of deliberation, 
bore such a character that it rendered a renewal of peace 
negotiations temporarily impossible. 

Some weeks later, as soon as the British Government 
placed a warship at the disposal of the Rnsdan Trade 
Ddegation for its return to England and the oontinuatitm 
of the negotiations for arriving at a friendly agreement 
on an even larger scale. His Majesty's Government not 
only accepted Mr. Kamenov but also proposed to provide 
him with full power for the negotiations of the preliminary 
agreement concerning the peace conference. NevertlMleas, 
Mr. Kamenev, apparently, was more interested in the 
internal politics of Great Britain than in the matter of 
Russian-English relations. More than that: at the critical 
moment, Mr. Kamenev grossly deceived ^e English Prima 
Minister in the question of the peace terms proposed to 
Poland by the Soviet Government, and this in spite of 
the fact that His Majesty's Government took pains to 
convince Poland that it should accept reasonabe terms. 
The behavior of Mr. Kamenev led to his removal and to 
further interruption of the negotiations. 

These successive lengthv interruptions have been entirely 
caused by the attitude of the Soviet Government towards 
British dtizens in the territories that are under its adminis- 
tration or in the sphere of its influence. The facts relativ* 
to this side of the matter were specified in my telegram 
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of last October and in the subsequent correspondence. 
Bnt as soon as the exchange of prisoners was arranged, 
the negotiations referring to the Trade Agreement were 
renewed with Mr. Krasein, and the fact Aat the agree- 
ment has up to the present remained unsigned was caused 
mainly by the extremely ambiguous attitude of the Soviet 
Government towards the conditions that it accepted on 
July 7. The question concerning the interpretation of the 
agreement of June 30 and July 7 was the subject of nu- 
merous deliberations with Mr. Krassin who was very 
well acquainted with the reasons that compelled His 
Majesty's Government to insist on including in the pre- 
amble to the proposed draft a special reference to the 
geographical territories in which the many-times stated 
obligation of the Soviet Government to refrain from pro- 
paganda or hostile actrvities directed against British inter- 
ests or the British Empire, should especially apply. A 
mere general assurance without a special entuneration 
would be without any substantial value and would lead only 
to lengthy and perhaps useless discussions about each 
•eparate territory of which it will consequently be stated 
tliat it is included in the above-mentioned obigation. In 
the opinion of His Majesty's Government it would be 
pre f er a ble to prevent these disputes from the very start 
than to transfer them later to a political conference which, 
•bvionsly, would be an excuse for a further protraction 
of the debates and for endless adjonmments. If the 
Soviet Government is ready to execute its assurances in 
good faith, then not the slightest objection could arise 
■gainst the statement that an exact specification of the ter- 
ritories to which these assurances mainly apply, corresponds 
to the interests of both parties. As far as it is concerned. 
His Majesty's Government expressed its full readiness to 
take into consideration any analogous geographical defini- 
tion of territories concerning which the Russian Soviet 
Government could in justice request the recognition of 
ii» apedal interests as a basis for a corresponding obliga- 
tion on the part of Great Britain. 

In consideration of this. His Majesty's Government 
aoqneaees the hope that instead of continuing useless polem- 
ics the Soviet Government will empower Mr. Krassin to 
•ign the Trade Agreement after his return, and that the 
accomplishment of this may be not only a guaranty of 
the sincerity of both parties, but also the first step to 
the rattoration of the economic welfare of Eastern Europe. 

CinBON. 

/// 

Radio of the People's Commisar of Foreign Affairs of 

January 9, 1921 to Lord Curzon of Keddleston, 

Foreign Office, London. 

We have received your telegram of Janoaiy 7 in which 
yoa endeavor to remove from the British Government the 
leaponsibility for the protraction of the negotiations con- 
Mfning the Trade Agreement with Russia. Nevertheless, 
the Russian Government is compelled to persist in its 
afliimation that the responsibility for the fact that these 
■egotiations have so long remained wihoot concrete results, 
leata exclusively on the British Government. 

The nomination of Litvinov as representative of the 
Bnasian cooperatives abroad did not in the least impede 
die opening of trade negotiations between Rossia and 
Gnat Britain, if it ia taken into consideration that already 
•ojonming in Copenhagen he immediately proceeded to 
• condnaion of commercial transactions in behalf of 
Rnasia. The assertion that his preceding actirity in 
^eat Britain could have furnished any reasonable basis 
lor not admitting him into this country, does not entirely 
correspond to the facts. In fact at that time he remained 
in Great Britain as long as the British represenutives re- 
■■inrrl in Russia, and left London at the time when the 
Rnsaian Government was compelled to ask for the recall 
of the British representative, Mr. Lockhardt, who was im- 
^icated in plota against the Russian Government and its 
noat important members. We must categoric^y state 
that the Russian Government has not received from the 
British Government any single complaint concerning the 
activity of Litvinov at the time of his sojonm in Great 
EMtain. The whole question of refusal to accept his 



appointmoit can be viewed only as a conscious endeavor 
to obstruct and to create obstacles to a resumption of 
normal and peaceful relations between Great Britain and 
Russia which would benefit both parties. Up to the present 
time the British Government has not succeeded in offering 
a single concrete, positive proof for the justification of its 
unfounded objections against the appointment of Utvinov, 
objections that are perfecUy unusu^ as far as participanta 
in peace or trade agreements are concerned. 

We must state, further, that the delay in the departure 
of Krassin for Copenhagen occurred entirely as a result 
of the endless delay on the part of the British Government 
in accepting the technical and commercial experts who 
were to accompany him. After the British Government 
had sent to Copenhagen a special delegation for these 
negotiations, they suffered again an interruption because 
of new obstructionist measures of the British Government. 
No reasonable person can believe that the British com- 
mercial representative, Mr. Wise, arrived in Copenhagen 
with a large staff of experts and many office employee* 
only with the aim of informing the Russian delegates that 
the British Government intended to conduct the negotiations 
in London and not in Copenhagen. The reason for the 
sudden departure of Mr. Wise from Copenhagen, a couple 
of days after the beginning of the negotiations, has re- 
mained unexplained up to the present day. At the moment 
when the British Government asked that Krassin should 
proceed to London, the British Government stated officially 
that the negotiations in London would bear an exclusively 
commercial character,' since the presence of Litvinov was 
indispensable for conducting negotiations of a political 
character. In spite of these statements, the British Prime 
Minister in his negotiations with Krassin put forward 
his well-known political demands thus creating new diffi- 
culties in the execution of a trade agreement. 

Afterwarda, as a result of the conciliatory attitude of 
the Soviet Government, the agreement of June 30-JuIy 7 
was concluded; the latter again, through the fault of the 
British Government, could not enter into force. Not a 
single point of this agreement gave any cause for the 
postponement of its execution by the British Government 
in connection with the Polish question, and only thanks 
to new concessions made by the Russian Government, 
granted in spite of this new obstriictionist policy of the 
British Government, was the Russian Delegation able to 
proceed to London where, nevertheless, the negotiations 
were again postponed. 

The Russian Government is again compelled to protest 
against the baseless charges raised against the chairman 
of our Delegation, Kamenev, which were used as a pretext 
for a further postponement of an agreement with Russia. 
The Rnssian-Britidi disagreement concerning the interpre- 
tation of one of the points of the Russian armistice terms 
with Poland, which in the final draft, of course, would 
have been made known with all the details which were not 
available in the first summary, has finally been settled 
through an exchange of notes at the beginning of the 
Polish-Russian armistice negotiations, and only a month 
later the British Government suddenly discovered that this 
difference of opinion was sufficient reason for breaking 
up the negotiations and for expelling the head of our 
IMegation. As for the relations of Kamenev with the 
Council of Action, they were begun on the request of 
the British Government itself, whidi in this way tried to 
influence our decisions concerning the question of the 
peace with Poland. Kamenev had no rdation whatever 
with the subsidies which were offered to the newspaper. 
The Daily Herald, by the ExecntivB Committee of the 
Third International nor with the sale of valuables, and the 
Russian Government stated officially at that time that the 
British Government had become a victim of mystification 
and dishonorable machinations of petty agents. We have 
every ground to suppose that former officials of the Tsar's 
Government have grossly deceived the British Government 
and have been the main culprits in the miunformation 
of the British Government about the part played in thia 
matter by our Delegation. 

Several months after this, the British Government found 
a new pretext for further delays in the fact that there WM* 
British prisoners in a third country not under the anthorrty 
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of Rnaria, namdy the independent Republic of Azerbaijan 
— a circnmatance that is not deroid of irony, since, at the 
present time, the British Goremment is using the diplomatic 
assistance .which was at that time offered to Great Britain 
by Russia for the settlement of that dispute with Arer- 
baijan as a justification for the delay in concluding an 
agreement with Russia, by putting the blame on Russia 
for the doings of a third party, i. e^ Azerbaijan. At the 
present moment the British GoTemment declines the twma 
of the Agreement of June-July, and is thus responrible 
for Uie fact that the trade agreement has not been signed 
np to the present time. 

The Russian Government has many times declared that 
it stands by its decision put forward in its note of July 
7 and after the conclusion of the trade agreement, it is 
ready to repeat every word of the agieement that was 
formulated in the notes of June and July. But it does 
not see any reason why one-sided additions should be made 
to this agreement against the interests of Rosaia. The 
fundamental point of the note of July 7 was the fact 
that Russia approved the principles of die June note as a 
basis for further negotiations, and all the happenings of 
the last six months are only apt to confirm the Russian 
Government in the conviction that only negotiations of 
such a nature will prevent conflicts between Russia and 
Great Britain, and keep those opposed to an agieement 
with Russia from accomplishing Uieir sinister aims. It is 
clear that a settlement concmrning the mutual interests 
of bodi states can be achieved only through political 
negotiations, and such a conference is provided for in 
the agreement of June-July, confirmed by our notes of 
November 9 and December 4. We hope that the British 
Government will not take upon itself .'the initiative of a 
break of the negotiations with Russia by withdrawing from 
agreements which have aready been concluded between 
these two governments. As for Russia, it is animated with 
the most sincere desire to establish trade and peaceful 
relations with Great Britain. 

The People's Commisar of Foreign Affairs 
Chichemn. 



STATEMENT BY CHARLES RECHT 

As certain representations have appeared from 
time to time in the newspapers and otherwise that 
an authorization has been granted to organizations 
and individuals to charter a steamer or to make 
arrangements for the transportation of Russian 
citizens into Russia and as at times it has been 
stated that such representations were made by some 
authority of mine, in order to dispel any misunder- 
standing that might exist, I am constrained to in- 
form all those who may be concerned that, so far 
as I know, no one in this country has any audiority 
to issue or vise any passports or make arrange- 
ments for transportation to Soviet Russia or organ- 
ize people for that purpose. 

The Soviet Government has granted no audiority 
to any person or organization to make arrangements 
for the transportation and all such representations 
are erroneous and are apt to mislead. 

If in the future the Soviet Government grante 
an authorization to any organization or any indi- 
vidual, a public announcement to that effect will 
imdoubtedly be made. 

Persons who at this time purchase passage to 
Russia, do so at their own peril. All Russian 
citizens likewise should be careful in their dealings 
with steamship agencies against misrepresentation 
and fraud. 

Charles Recht, 
110 West 40th Street, New York City. 

March 19, 1921. 
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The Peasants and Three Years of Revolution 

By V. Kaunin 

{The author of this article is the Chairman of the AlURussian Central Executive Committee — 
a position corresponding somewhat to that of president of a republic. He presents, so to speak, a 
personification of the present system in Russia — being himself at the same time a peasant and worker, 
whose life up to 1917 was divided between his farm, metal factories and the Tsar's prisons. His name 
was signed to the recent Russian note to President Harding.) 

npHREE years in the life of a govenunent is a 
•*• very short period of time, but nevertheless, in 
the course of these last three years, the Russian 
peasant has matured more, politically, than during 
the last one hundred years. 

Three years ago the peasant of Great Russia 
particularly, gave an attentive ear to the Bolshe- 
vist watchwords defending his interests: the ex- 
propriation of the big land holders, the end of 
the war — these were alluring watchwords which al- 
ways attracted the peasant. 

It was the first period of the revolutionary de- 
velopment of the village population. 

The second period may be termed the equaliz- 
ing period. It began in the middle of 1918, when 
the peasants, having expropriated the land, the 
estates, and the implements and live stock of the 
land holders, began to proceed to an equal distrib- 
ution of the land within the villages. The division 
of the land began. The important personages of 
the villages were assessed with contributions, their 
implements and live stock were confiscated. In a 
word the poor peasant and the middle peasant 
aimed at the liquidation of the rich landholders. 
The so-called "committees of the poor" were the 
external manifestations of these tendencies. 

But the class of rich peasants resisted more than 
the landed proprietors and struggled against the 
seizure of its property Each resolution of the 
"committee of the poor" or even of the needy pop- 
ulation of the country, and the least requisition 
or confiscation, (tmjust from the point of view 



of the old code of laws), resulted in violent pro- 
tests from the rich peasants. These complaints 
unnerved the middle peasant who began to fear 
that he in turn would be expropriated. These pro- 
tests led to the belief that the poor peasant robs 
and violates the toiling middle peasantry in gen- 
eral. After all, the rich peasants in many places 
were stronger than the poor peasants combined, 
if not numerically, at least they had the better of 
them owing to the fact that they were accustomed 
to give orders and that they had administrative 
ability. 

What is actually taking place, namely the divi- 
sion of land with a view to its best possible use, 
may be called the third period of the revolution- 
ary development of the village. It is in this 
period that one can observe among the peasants 
the tendency to divide the land into parcels, the 
limits to coincide with the maximum profit of 
their exploitation. 

The policy of the People's Commissariat of Agri- 
culture corresponds entirely to the indicated peri- 
ods of the revolutionary renaissance of the coun- 
try. First the struggle for land, then its best ex- 
ploitation, the tendency to organize the possessions 
of individuals from the economic point of view 
in the most rational manner for production. 

It must be acknowledged that the forms indicat- 
ed for the cultivation of the land — ^the division 
into equal parts, and the more or less rational 
rounding out of a piece of land did not convert 
the peasant masses to Communism. 
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Hie' organization of the communes and economic 
councils alone brings us to the socialization of 
agriculture. But the conditions of their develop- 
ment were very unfavorable. That is why, if 
the Communist organization of the country had 
been based only on the organization of the com- 
munes and the economic councils, it would have 
been dragged along for many years. But the Soviet 
regime always blazes new trails and opens up new 
possibilities for the village and the peasant masses 
which henceforth will have to be taken into con- 
sicleration. If, on the one hand, the People's 
Commissariat of Agriculture regards the peasant 
commune from the point of view of its territorial 
organization in order to improve production, the 
People's Commissariat of Food Supply considers 
it from the opposite angle in taking from the 
commune the results of its production. In that 
sense the People's Commissariat of Food Sup- 
ply has radically transformed the peasant's point 
of view. The contact of the organs of the People's 
Commissariat of Food Supply with the popula- 
tion of the village on the questions which interest 
it profoundly, as for example: llie espropriation 
of the excess of grain, the contribution in meat 
and eggs, the receipt of things of vital necessity 
from the organs of the People's Commissariat of 
Food Supply, finally the contact of the peasant 
cooperatives with the same organs of the People's 
Commissariat of Food Supply, all these are sura 
to have a tremendous effect in awakening the poli- 
tical consciousness of the population of &e village. 

At first the peasant masses were openly opposed 
to the People's Commissariat of Food Supply: the 
peasant sought in every way possible to refuse the 
levies assessed against him; he complained that 
the Commissariat disorganized his economic life. 
In fact, the organs of the People's Commissariat 
of Food Supply — often not very satisfactory from 
the technical point of view — ^weig^ heavily on the 
rich peasant But this n^ative side is compensat- 
ed, tnanks to the policy of the People's Commis- 
sariat of Food Supply, by the fact that the peasant 
is beginning to take cognizance of the Soviet or- 
ganization. The peasant adds a good deal to the 
price of his products setting on them a price above 
die real value; that is why, obliged to submit to 
levies, he is beginning to question with zeal where 
and how his products are going. 

The more he desires to find a moral justification 
for his conduct, the less he succeeds. The more 
deeply he looks into things the more he is im- 
pressed with the necessity of firmness on the part 
of the Government in questions dealing with the 
food supply. 

And having recognized the moral justice of his 
contributions toward the State, he begins to take 
account of the malpractices of agents of the Com- 
missariat of Food Supply, a thing which is very 
desirable. 

It is in this way that the Commissariat of Food 
Supply inculcates the scattered mass of small pro- 
ducers with an understanding of the interests of 
the State. In fact, no institution, no establishment, 



has to such a degree directed the thought of the 
peasant toward the interests of the State as the 
Commissariat of Food Supply. This is quite evi- 
dent, if judged by the results obtained in the 
course of these three years during which the quan- 
tity of bread and other products has increased 
considerably. 

The organs of the Commissariat of Food Supply 
cover the rural districts with a thick net-work of 
their institutions, and more and more encourage 
an exchange of products. 

It is evident that only the pressure of the or- 
gans of the Government forces the peasant to cany 
out the orders of the Commissariat jt>f Food Sup- 
ply, for the Commissariat is almost entirely lacking 
in manufactured articles. But the more merchan- 
dise the Commissariat will have for exchange, the 
more its influence over the producing peasant will 
increase. This influence will be shown not only 
in the larger contribution of the peasants, but also 
in the progress made in production. 

In summing up the three years which have 
passed, it can be affirmed, without danger of being 
deceived, that the political consciousness of the 
peasant has made more progress than during the 
last one hundred years. The Russia of the Soviets is 
very great, and its development goes on gradually 
from the center to the periphery. The Socialist 
consciousness of the peasant masses is awakening 
section by section. It is the peasant of Great 
Russia in the industrial provinces of the North 
and Center who is ahead of the others. He is io 
closer contact with the organs of Soviet Power; 
he is in contact with the working masses who woric 
for the State. 

The region which follows is that part of Great 
Russia where the peasant has to deal with the 
Soviet Power as an independent producer of food 
products particularly, — a domain where he hu 
entirely recognized the power of the Soviets, where 
he seeks only to sell his products, in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, to the organs of the Soviet 
power. And finally, the third region, that of 
Ukraine is in the psychological condition of 
1917, and is passing through the first period of 
revolutionary development It is quite evident that 
Ukraine will traverse the road of revolution with 
fewer steps and less mistakes due to the experience 
accumulated by the Russia of the Soviets. 

It can be said that the three years past have 
strengthened the Soviet Power not only on the 
war front, but also on the peasant front ou the 
interior front They have given a solid basis to 
the Soviet Power with which to promote the new 
principles and to fuse into one the economic life 
of the peasant masses and the Communist life. 
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The Crime of Anatole France 

[The following amusing parodies, on the style of three prominent BerUn newspapers, were 
apparently suggested by the effort to connect the fact that the author of "Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard" had joined the Communist Party with "Bolshevik" influence, more specificaUy the influ- 
ence of Zinoviev. The parodies originally appeared in the Berlin "Rote Fahne."] 

these absolutely worthless Soviet banknotes upon 
him. Hiereupon Zinoviev's emissary took out a 
hand grenade, laid it upon the desk and declared: 

"From our great master Bakunin we learned to 
have consideration for no one: You will sign 
your application or die." 

"My dear friend," answered Anatole France, "if 
ou explode this hand-grenade, we shall both die. 

am old and do not fear death, but I am sorry 
for you, my young friend. For if you should 
continue to live you mig^t acquire sense." 

The Moscow onissary made wild and fanatical 
motions with the hand grenade and answered: 

"We are not less fanatical than our Osmanli 
friends, the Young Turks. I shall go to death 
with you, if you do not sign." From his pocket 
he drew forth portraits of Lenin and Enver Pasha, 
the famous murderer of the Armenians, made obei- 
sance before the pictures and said: "Make your 
choice quickly!" 

While Zinoviev's emissary was fortifying his 
fanaticism with the aid of a bottle of vodka, 
Anatole France signed the application and said: 
"It is on your account, my young friend, and not 
on my account that I do thii." 

Zinoviev's emissary made off, grinning at his own 
misdeed. Anatole France remained long in the 
quiet of his villa, thinking! Attila also once ex- 
isted, and no one knows where he is buried. Zino- 
viev's tyranny also will not last forever, and ho 
continued reading thr articles and speeches of our 
great theoretician, Hilferding, which he then placed 
in his bookcase among the other books of great 
philosophers. . . . 



IN order to show that at least the feuilleton of 
Die Rote Fahne serves not only the purpose of 
lashing up the feelings of its readers, but also 
of ai<Ung their general orientation, we are print- 
ing together three reports of Anatole France's 
joining the Communist Party of France, all taken 
firom the daily press. 

Freiheit, the leading organ of the Independents 
writes this: 

A NEW ATROCITY OF ZINOVIEV 
Tl^HAT the Knout Heroes of the Third Inter- 
* * national are capable of has recently been 
shown by them, and not only by the division that 
has taken place in the French Social Democracy, 
but also by an act of violence which must make 
even the last honest Communist, if such there be, 
blush with shame. 

In a peaceful little villa, in a suburb of Paris, 
there lived the great and aged French author 
Anatole France, the friend of Jaures, the benevo- 
lent mild thinker, who in spite of his skepticism 
and in spite of all the horrors of war had pre- 
served his faith in the social democracy and its 
mission to liberate the nations. It is clear that 
in this joyous spirit of France, whom even the 
French bourgeoisie, in spite of its hatred against 
people-liberating social democracy, could not 
deprive of his dignity as a member of the French 
Academy, the barbarous terroristic theory and 
practice of the Asiatic Socialists in Moscow could 
arouse only the profoundest abhorrence. But 
when the Communists were obliged to renounce 
the attempt to gain our great friend Longuet, the 
bodily grandson of Karl Marx, because he had 
courageously declared that he would stand faith- 
fully by Renaudel,* it was of the utmost importance 
for them to win Anatole France, in order to con- 
ceal the hollowness of their program with the pres- 
tige of his name. An emissary of Zinoviev slunk 
into the cozy home of the great poet in the time- 
honored manner of the conspirator. Anatole 
France sat unsuspecting, bent over the collection 
of articles and speeches that our great theoretician 
Rudolf Hilferding has given to the German and to 
the international proletariat Zinoviev's emissary 
first attempted to ingratiate himself with Anatole 
France by telling him that he was sure that France 
was an even greater stylist than Hilferding him- 
self. But Anatole France noticed the intent 
and instead of being offended merely smiled iron- 
ically. Then Zinoviev's emissary drew forth from 
the pockets of his coat, bimdles of bank notes. 
Anatole France waved him aside with a single 
motion of his hand, a motion that he was all me 
more impelled to make by the crudeness of the 
attempt of this missionary, in attempting to foist 

*LMdeT of French Social Patriots. 



VoTwdrts has the following to say: 

BECOMES A COMMUNIST THROUGH 
SENILITY? 
'T^ HE seventy-six year old French novelist, Ana^ 
•*■ tole France, has become a member of the Com- 
munist Party. No one who has really followed hia 
works during the last few years will be surprised at 
this act of a senile old man; for these works show 
this writer, formerly so brilliant, has been gradu- 
ally subsiding into a condition of idiocy. The 
great scoffer toward the end of his life was read- 
ing nothing but medieval chronicles, whose style 
he sought to imitate. And the fact that, in spite 
of this inclination toward the Middle Ages and 
toward Christian mysticism, he could simultane- 
ously write novels in whicb he preached revolu- 
tion even to the angels, already showed clearly 
enough that his intellect was sufficiently confused to 
enable him to become a Communist If Anatole 
France today openly confesses his Communism, 
this again shows not only that Conununiam has 
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nothing in common with real life, but is a vagary 
of weak-minded old men, who vacillate between 
the mystical belief in God and a mystical beli^ 

in Revolution. 

• • • 

The Deutsche Zeitung* the leading organ of the 
German spirit, writes: 

A JEWISH COMEDY 
\ well-known Jewish-Russian Bolshevik, Chaim 
■^^ Rappaport, a relative of the Jewish Bolshevik 
leader Apfelbaum-Zinoviev, who wrote lubricious 
novels for many years under the name "Anatole 
France," deriding the sacredness of faith, embrac- 
ing Lucifer, has now publicly taken up Bolshevism. 
We hail the unmasking of this Jewish destroyer 
of souls and moral poisoner, who thus far suc- 
ceeded in concealing his descent so well that he 
was even admitted as a member of the French 
Academy. If "Anatole France," in other words 
M. Chaim Rappaport, has thus far been able to 



mislead the French, it is for the reason that he 
was able splendidly to manipulate the French 
language with the well-known Jewish dexterity. 
The German Jewish papers, such as Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Berliner Tageblatt which elevated 
him to literary fame were impressed by him by 
reason of their similarity in spirit to him, for they 
also are daily tmdermining the foundations of 
every Christian state. This comedy is now to end. 
But should "Anatole France" deny that he is iden- 
tical with Chaim Rappaport, he would thus only 
be following in the footsteps of his relative 
Apfelbaum-Zinoviev, who denies just as stub- 
bornly that his name is Apfelbaum. Der Apfel 
fallt eben nicht weit vom Baum.' 

P.S. — We have just learned that Henri Barbusse, 
the author of "Under Fire" has joined the Com- 
munist Party. Senility will not exactly work here, 
but there must be some Bolshevik indecency behind 
it 



The Execution of Count Mirbach 

By Victor Serge 

(Victor Serge was one of the most brilliant stylists among the younger generation of those 
Paris Anarchists who, averse to any labor movement, believed only in "individual action." After 
serving a five-year sentence in France, he went to Russia, where the November Revolution made him 
a complete convert to Communism. His real name is Kibalchich — his family, although of Belgian 
nationality, being of Russian decent.) 



(Moscow, June 6, 1918) 
'T^ WO great revolutionary parties have for more 
-'- than twenty years been bearing the burden of 
the struggle against the autocracy. These hostile 
brothers — immutably hostile, resemble each other 
in no respect In the rival organizations of the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers' Party and the 
Social Revolutionist Party, and the anarchist 
groups, all the energies, all the varieties of tem- 
perament that existed in Russia were believed to 
find place. This multiplicity of forms of the revo- 
lutionary activity was die cause of its richness and 
its invincibility. 

The Social Democratic Party, which was Marx- 
ist, which had fed on the science and on the method 
of Marx, Engels, Bebel, Kautsky, and was directed 
by a theorist** who was simultaneously a brilliant 
publicist, perhaps the most dogmatic spirit of the 
Russian intellectuals of his epoch, basing all its 
hopes on the proletariat of the cities, occupied itself 
in a tireless work of propaganda, devoting its 
forces simultaneously to political (parliamentary, 
in the three Dumas) and economic struggles. 

This party seemed far from the fiery and active 
revolutionary aggressiveness of the Social Revolu- 
tionists, the heirs of the liberal Socialism of Lavrov 
and of Mikhailovsky, for whom the role of the 
individual was of greater importance than that of 
the masses. The Social Revolutionists, a party of 
intellectuals basing themselves on the other hand 

'An anti-Semitic paper of the Black-Hnndred type. 
••Plckhanov. 



on the peasantry, to whom they refused to apply 
the Marxist formulas, conspirators of an imposing 
daring, continued the traditions of the great ter- 
rorists of the Narodnaya Volya. From their fight- 
ing organizations there issued forth men like 
Gregory Gershuni, Ivan Platonvich Kalayev, the 
executor of the Grand Duke Sergius, Yegor Sazo- 
nov, who gave his life twice,** Maria Spiridonova 
— and some of the others! The fitting organiza- 
tion has hundreds of terrorist acts to its credit, and 
each time a man, a woman, or a boy or girl, chosen 
among the most trusty and most firmly grounded 
militants went voluntarily to the sacrifice. For 
months the act would be prepared by the militants, 
who lived only to accomplish their terrible work. 
Boris Savinkov one of these heroes — and who 
alas has since fallen to become the accomplice 
of the Komilovs and the Kolchaks, — has set 
down the experiences of terrorists who were dis- 
guised as coachmen or traveling peddlers, with 
the task of executing a minister who had been 
condemned to die. Psychologists will discuss at a 
later date the mentality of these idealists, these 
intellectuals, who in their self-denial and bravery 
may be compared with the great mystics — ^but who, 
fed on science and on modem literature, and 

* The apple falls not far from its tree, a pan on the 
name Apfel-Beum. 

**The first time on the occarion of the execution of 
Minister von Plehve; the second time in the Akstoni Prison 
when he poisoned himself a short time before the date 
fixed for his liberation, as a protest against the sufferings 
inflicted npon his fellow prisoner*. 
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scorning the old beliefs were matured by a pro- 
found sense of social duty, and by ideas of which 
it is impossible to deny a vision of a new faith. 

History has been merciless to the Russian Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party. Corrupted by too easy an 
accession to power with Minister Kerensky, swelled 
by the numbers of all the political and military ad- 
venturers of the crumbling period which followed 
the autocracy, intoxicated by its rule, beset by the 
chancelleries of the Entente and hoimded by the 
revolutionary masses which were demanding peace 
and the social revolution, it proved itself power- 
less to bring about its own ideal even aiter it 
had been attenuated and impoverished to the pro- 
portions of a democracy, — that called itself officially 
a Socialist Republic. Its most energetic leader, 
Savinkov, compromised himself with reaction, in 
the pitiable adventure with General Komilov, an 
improvised dictator who was defeated three days 
afterwards. The party was cast out from power by 
the storm of November, 1917, and replaced by the 
Bolshevik People's Commissars. Its most visible 
champion, the man who lasted for an hour, Ker- 
ensky, was only a violent and grandiloquent but 
mediocre orator*; the well-known, the great leader 
Chernov, who for a moment spoke in the name of 
the majority of the Constituent Assembly, was able 
neither to have the party's social reform program 
carried out, nor to defend it against an early parlia- 
mentary gangrene; Avksentiev, an elegant and dis- 
tinguished orator, compromised himself stupidly 
with the directorate which permitted Kolchak to 
elevate himself to power, and which Kolchak in 
turn caused to be arrested; the heroic grandmother 
of the revolution, Breshko-Breshkovskaya, who has 
fallen into a sort of an anti-Bolshevist hysteria, 
was destined to be hooted in America by angry and 
disappointed Russian workers. How sad all this 
is! The Social Revolution in November was des- 
tined to be carried out i^gainst "these revolution- 
ists" of the day before, to sweep them aside, to 
throw them into the worst reaction, to cause even 
their names to be shamed, even the name of the very 
party for which the Kalayevs and Sazonovs had 
died. 

Brat Litovsk and June 6, 1918. 
It was on June 6, 1918, that the Russian Social 
Revolutionist Party tragically put an end to its 
career. It bad long before divided into two op- 
posing groups, the party of the right, clearly re- 
actionary, advocate of parliamentary democracy, 
which was gladly supported by the armies of the 
Allies themselves; and a party of the left which is 
ardently pro-Soviet, and which after November 
shared with the Boldievik Communists the responsi- 
bility of power. 

It was a terrible moment: one of the hours of 
history in which the destiny of nations seems to 
hang by a single hair. The Revolution was being 
strangled in a noose. The peace of Brest Litovsk, 
signed a few days before, left it demoralized, 
ruined, dejected; and only its most farseeing and 

'Compare the picture by SukhanoT on this in his "Notes 
on the Revolutton." 



most stoical sons were still free from doubt The 
victorious Germans were advancing, nevertheless, 
toward Voronezh, Kursk, Briansk, without a possi- 
bility of opposing any force to them. The Allies 
were disembarking at Murmansk and executing 
people at Kem. M. Noulens, Ambassador of 
France, and Savinkov who had become his accom' 
plice, caused the insurrections of Yaroslav and 
Kazan to blaze forth, and produced the revolt of 
the Czecho-Slovaks. In the press of two worlds 
there was no question except that of Allied, Japan- 
ese and American intervention. The future was 
black. Lenin had said: "We must have a moment 
of respite." And such a moment really was neces- 
sary. There was among the few men who desired 
this moment and who paid for it stoically with a 
hbtorical humiliation, a sort of cold, lucid, reso- 
lute heroism. The Fifth Congress of Soviets ap- 
proved of them, but it was impossible to bring 
about this approval without a great internal 
struggle. Under other circumstances, in view of 
the complete disaster of the country, the revolu- 
tionary proletariat rebelled against the ."capitula- 
tion" and caused the Red flag of the Conunune to 
wave over Paris. An action in a contrary, purely 
national direction, was apparently the result in 
Russia. And the Social Revolutionist Party of the 
Left, until then allied, suddenly became a mortal 
enemy. And as a matter of fact, in times where 
compromise is dead and fanaticism supreme, in 
other words, in times of revolution two parties, the 
Girondist and the Mountain, The Commune and 
the Convention, cannot exist side by side. Th« 
mentality of men is such that the dissenter, the 
one who opposes our ideas, first a suspect, in a 
short time becomes a traitor, a treacherous enemy, 
the foreigner's stool pigeon, the possible murderer. 
The best of the Social Revolutionaries (Spiridon- 
ova) went so far as to repeat the base calumny that 
had been trotted out by the Allied newspapers: 
Lenin and Trotsky are agents of Germany, The 
Bolshevik press could not afiFord to delay reproach- 
ing the Social Revolutionists for playing the game 
of the Entente. 

On June 6, about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
two terrorists, acting in the name of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Revolutionist Party, 
Andreyev and Blumkin (Jakov Gregorievich), ex- 
ecuted Count Mirbach, the German Ambassador. 
Moscow was in great excitement, for it mig^t mean 
war. Yet all that came of it was street fighting, 
executions on the street comers, and cannon 
thundering in the squares. And it was in this street 
fighting that the Social Revolutionist Party of the 
Left perished. 

. . . When they left the small mansion of the 
German Embassy, on Denezhny Pereulok, the two 
terrorists got away in an automobile and reported 
to the Central Committee of the Party, where they 
placed themselves under the protection of Popov's 
army contingents. Dzerzhinsky, President of the 
Extraordinary Commission for Combating the 
Counter-revolution, appeared without companions 
and demanded the surrender of the guilty ones 
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whose act was an open breach of the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the Congress of Soviets. He was 
answered that the Committee would assume the en- 
tire responsibility for the act, and the Committee 
was arrested. A few hours later the battle opened. 
On June 8 at four o'clock it was over. For a 
moment the Social Revolutionists had been in con- 
trol of the post office and the telegraph office. 
Their artillery had fired on the Kremlin where 
the Council of People's Commissars was in ses- 
sion. A few cannon balls had been enough to de- 
molish the General Staff of the rebellious party, 
and 400 men in all were arrested. A contingent 
arriving in great haste from Petrograd was dis- 
armed. And this adventure cost the life of the 
workingman Alexandrovich, one of the fine char- 
acters of the early days of the Revolution, one of 
the leaders of the first Soviet of the pre-November 
days — who, now an assistant to Dzerzhinsky in the 
Extraordinary Commission (Cheka) had there pre- 
pared the uprising, the papers, the forged docu- 
ments, which it would need in its course. He was 
executed. 

Could this adventure have been avoided? It 
seems on the contrary that it was predestined by 
fate, in so far as we are the instruments of fate. 
Ambitions to govern, revolutionary fire, revolt 
against the odious peace of Brest Litovsk, the ter- 
rorist traditions and the organization of the party, 
all these are psychological factors that sufficiently 
explain their actions. The gravest of their con- 
sequences was the end of Russian political life. 
From now on only one party governed; a single 
party existed. There was no longer any rivalry, 
opposition, or discussion. The last rival of the 
Communist Party had committed suicide in the 
uprising of June 6, 7, and 8. And the eagerness of 
the Bolsheviki to remain exclusive was justified by 
their bitter experience: their only ally had at the 
most critical moment turned against them. 

At present this is ancient history and almost 
forgotten. Many people no longer know how one 
of the great parties in the revolution met its end. 
Many heroes are consigned to oblivion, many are 
victims. But a number of them still survive and 
the future still may appreciate them at their proper 
value. Of the leaders of the June 6 movement, 
Maria Spiridonova, sick and poor, is now some- 
where in hiding in Moscow; Kamkov,* lean, irri- 
tible, is imprisoned. Of the two men who killed 
Count Mirbach, one lives at Moscow with his wife 
at the Hotel Metropole, the Second Soviet House, 
and is therefore the neighbor of Bukharin and 
Chicherin. 

• • • 

A room in the Metropole opening on a gray 
court, so gray that in the scant daylight that comes 
in through the window it would be impossible 
to work without turning on the electric light The 
moisture creeps along tibe walls of which the paper 
bulges and hangs loose in places, for the entire 
hotel is in a condition of advanced dilapidation. 

'Conceniing Kamlcor, see Editorial in this issue. 



The water pipes have burst in several places, flood- 
ing certain apartments. This room is one of the 
poorest in appearance in spite of its regular furni- 
ture, its divan and chairs burdened with books, 
two desks on which manuscripts and documents 
are acciunulating and the large curtains cutting off 
the alcove. On the walls are several portraits. 

Jakov Gregorievich Blumkin is rather tall, his 
face of a yellowish pallor, surrounded by a fringe 
of black beard, which is rather abimdant, but 
short His aquiline nose, his somewhat large 
mouth and thin lips are expressive and mobile. 
His black eyes are somewhat elongated, and look 
you straight in the face with energy. The head is 
handsome and regular. It may be that it is his hair 
or his beard; but you would say that he was a 
Romanticist of 1820 or 1848, one of those in- 
surgents who were simultaneously poets, cavaliers, 
and gallants. He is at the prime of life: hardly 
more than thirty. His wife, a simple young woman 
of regular features, with black hair, listens to our 
conversation without apparent interest 

Jakov Gregorievich, now recovering from several 
wounds he received in the Ukraine — ^his former 
companions in arms had made up their minds to 
kill him because he was working with the Bolshe- 
viki — is at present studying Oriental languages, 
and preparing a work on terrorism. 

For terrorism is the great interest, the master 
idea of this man. He speaks of it deliberately, 
with learning, with conviction, with the persuasive 
tone of one who is not touched by any doubt 
He is of the race of those who think that acts of 
revolution maturely reflected, conceived in cool 
blood, executed with daring self-denial may have 
a decisive effect on the course of revolutionary 
periods, or at any rate in social struggles. 

We spoke of the act of June 6. I mentioned 
what joy had broken out among us, who were 
exiled and imprisoned in a foreign land, on the 
occasion of the execution of Count Mirbach, which 
proved after the execution of Marshal Eichom, 
that the Revolution had lost nothing of its inner 
forces; but I also mentioned that we had under- 
stood this act as playing the game of the Entente, 
which desired a new war between Russia and Ger- 
many. 

Jakov Gregorievich answered me as follows: 

"This is one of the tragic sides of our situation. 
We never were in the pay of anyone. Do you think 
that people do things like that for anyone for 
anything? 

And, his head thrown back, he looked at me 
questioningly, with a tranquil pride in his eyes. 

"One does such things because one must, be- 
cause one's conscience, one's revolutionary con- 
viction, dictate that imperatively. This act was 
necessary. The events in the sequel have proved 
that we were right And immediately after, what- 
ever might have been the anger against us, the at- 
mosphere seemed purified. The Fifth Congress 
of Soviets had ended in a sort of collapse — and it 
was well understood later that we had washed a 
blot from the Revolution. 
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Why not take a position above considerations of 
party and tactics? History makes a game of all 
the forces and the greatest results in revolutions 
are sometimes attained by such unforeseen reac- 
tions. I remember at this moment that at the time 
when the drama was being accomplished, I mar- 
velled at the fact that even in their most tragic 
contradictions the two great Russian parties were 
serving the revolution to which both had devoted 
themselves. While the Bolsheviki in signing the 
peace at Brest Litovsk were sidetracking all the 
plans of allied imperialism, the irreducible Social 
Revolutionists were turning against German im- 
perialism the redoubtable army of terrorism. 

"We wanted at first", says Jakov Gregorievich, 
"to clear the air after die shame of the treaty, to 
show to the world that our revolutionary vigor 
remains intact And besides we know perfectly 
what was the internal situation of Germany." 

Blumkin picked up from the table a small 
miniature photograph framed in brown wood, the 
portrait of a young man with the open countenance 
of a worker, a clear-cut, somewhat odd chin, doubt- 
less a blond t3rpe — "Andreyev", he said to me. 
"My companion on June 6. He has since been 
killed in the Ukraine, where he was working in 
the General Staff, I think of the army of the 
anarchist partizans of Makhno. 

Jakov Gregorievich is anxious to tell me in a 
few words about the tragic 6th of June. I can call 
ap in my mind the little mansion on Denezhny 
Pereulok which was then the German Embassy. 
The street bordered with gardens, quiet and gay, 
the summer atmosphere, the rich houses, little 
palaces for the most part of one story only, where 
formerly the very rich lived, the Embassy with 
die wrought iron fence of its garden, topp^ with 
a border of green foliage, its elegant little building 
of cut stone, its austere balcony, its marble vesti- 
bule, than the splendid antechamber in a style half 
Gothic, half ancient Russian, recalling certain old 
apartments of the Kremlin: somber carvings of 
wood, a high gallery, tapestry and near the gate 
of the hall of honor, the tambour whose duty it 
was to announce visitors. {To be concluded) 

PROTEST TO THE "00NSTITX7ENT 
ASSEMBLY" 

Mr. v. I. Tyomkin, who was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly from the Province of Kher- 
son on the ticket of the Jewish National Election 
Committee, declining to participate in the confer- 
ence of the members of the Constituent Assembly 
at Paris, addressed to them a communication 
in which he took occasion to protest against their in 
difference to the anti-Jewish massacres perpetrated 
by the various counter-revolutionary chieftains. His 
protest reads in part as follows: 

"We must not forget that all actual attempts at 
an armed overthrow of the present Russian Govern- 
ment have resulted in more than the ordinary hor- 
rors of civil war as far as the Jews are concerned; 
heaps of Jewish corpses and an unceasing series 
of Jewish massacres have marked their way. His- 



tory will not forget the gruesome deeds of the 
perpetrators of these latest massacres. With all the 
power at its command the Jewry will brand the 
names of those who led in the total destruction of 
great numbers of our people; who let loose their 
passions of hatred against the Jewish masses; who 
spread calumnies against our people throughout 
the world; and it will indict those who failed to 
repudiate the active or spiritual abettors of the an- 
nihilation of our nation. . . 

"During the past two years massacres have been 
the principal event in the life of the Russian Jew- 
ry .. . Varying in time, place and guise, bestial 
counter-revolutionary bands, devoid of all sense of 
humanity, attacked Jewish homes, butchering thou- 
sands upon thousands of the Jewish population, 
assaulting Jewish women, and murdering Jewish 
infants. Like a devastating hurricane, they swept 
across our settlements, transforming what was once 
the 'Pale of Settlement' into a mass of ruins, where 
streams of fresh human blood have as yet not dried 
out, where frenzied people, hungry and naked, are 
wandering in wild despair, having lost their kins- 
folk and homes, shattered to the very depths of 
their souls, by the horrors which they have survived. 

"Nor are Uiese tribulations of the Jewish nation 
at an end. The panic in which millions of the 
Jewish population are living, has never been known 
by any people in the world. As one day follows 
another, a single thought consumes them: will they 
still exist tomorrow, or will they be made the ob- 
jects of brutal humiliations and extermination. The 
Jewish population against which the principle of 
joint liability has been proclaimed without immim- 
ity for old age and childhood, is placed in an ex- 
ceptional condition which would seem to demand 
the special attention of every conference concerned 
with the fate of Russia. It is impossible to talk of 
a civil war for a new Russia, without voicing, in 
no ambiguous terms, a vigorous protest against the 
recurrence of such acts as were perpetrated against 
the Jewish population in Russia . . . 

"I am unable to banish a certain feeling of 
doubt concerning the present conference of the 
members of the Constituent Assembly which is 
taking place at Paris at this time . . . 

"How far removed from reality must be this 
conference of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly, how faint its anticipation of the spirit 
of the genuine future Constituent Assembly, if 
to this day no voice of protest has been heard with- 
in its walls against the atrocious massacres, which 
threaten to annihilate the Russian Jewry." 



AOBIOnLTUBAL SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA 

There are at present 272 agricultural schools of 
all grades in Russia. Of that number 77 were es- 
tablished by the Soviet Government since 1918. 
Of the total number there are 16 agricultural 
colleges and 13 agricultural departments of uni- 
versities, 63 agricultural high schools, 44 schools 
of horticulture and vegetable gardening, 16 schools 
of stock-breeding, 26 forestry schools, besides 16 
lecture coarses in forestry in other institutions. 
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An Interview with Kerzhentsev 

{The Petrograd "Izvestia" of Jan. 12 reports that the Imperial Russian Embassy in Sweden, 
closed its offices with the beginning of the year. This "Embassy" headed by K. N. Gulkevich, 
successively represented the interests of Kolchak, Yudenich, Denikin, and Wrangel. The last hope 
of the White Guards being blasted, the "Embassy," which probably had not as much money at its 
disposal as the Russisan "Embassy" in the United States, disbanded. The Swedish Government should 
therefore find no difficulty in recognizing the Representative of the Soviet Government M. P. 
Kerzhentsev, although it may still plead an embarrassment of riches in the presence of the old 
"Russian Consulate General" at Stockholm, who is reported to be still at his "post." The following 
interview with Kerzhentsev is taken from "Folkets Dagblad Politiken," Stockholm, of February 14, 
1921). 



The Chairman of the Soviet Russian Commercial 
Delegation, Kerzhentsev, as the Rosta office has 
already annotmced in its morning bulletin of Satur- 
day, Feb. 12, arrived in Stockholm that morning 
from Moscow by way of Reval. On the same day 
Rosta already had an interview with him. 

"In the first place I must begin, as usual, by 
refuting lies," said Mr. Kerzhentsev. "The Swed- 
ish Press in the last few days is more than filled 
with fiintastic reports about Russia. It is very 
unfortunate that certain Swedish papers caimot take 
8 more critical attitude towards untrue reports, 
based on forged documents, circulated in western 
Europe by the enemies of Russia. I need hardly 
say tnat as for circulars of Dzerzhinsky or deci- 
sions of the Council of People's Commissars signed 
by Lenin, in the struggle against counter-revolu- 
tion in foreign countries, there are no such docu- 
ments in existence. It is peculiar how this provoc- 
ative report has succeeded in getting itself circu- 
lated in Europe. About a month and a half ago 
the Esthonian press printed a report that the Bol- 
sheviks were preparing an assassination of French 
ministers. Somewhat later this version began to 
assume larger tmd larger dimensions which empha- 
sized more and more the unreasonableness and im- 
possibility of the report. I am surprised that our 
enemies diould not be able to think out anything 
more clever than a return to the long since aban- 
doned period of forged documents about Soviet 
Russia; you will remember that a few years ago 
a whole set of such documents was circulated in 
America and EIngland by a few enterprising jour- 
nalists. 

"You may imagine how we laugh in Moscow 
when we read reports in the European bourgeois 
press concerning revolts of sailors in Kronstadt,* 
uprisings of the peasants, or exhibitions of Lenin 
bound hand and foot, to the Soviet Congress, etc. 
You would think that the Western European press 
would have had sufficient occasion to convince it- 
self through eyewitnesses who have visited Russia 
how false any reports of thb kind are, no matter 
how energetically they may be circulated from 



'This took place on February 12, when the Kronstadt 
mutiny had not yet started. A cable from Moscow, 
published in No. 12 of Soviet Russia referred to the fact 
that the French press was printing fantastic stories of 
revolts of the Baltic fleet — at a time when no unrest what- 
soever existed in Kronstadt — a proof that the whole affair 
was prepared in France. 



Helsmgfors. The serious press should long ago 
have given up the custom of lending an ear to the 
testimony of nervous ladies who represent a lack 
of automobile tires as an attack on Lenin with the 
nid of dynamite. 

"It is entirely erroneous for certain press organs 
to represent the discussion at present in progress 
within the Russian Communist Party, as a sign of 
a schism in the Party or even of the fall of the 
Soviet Anyone who speaks thus is either consci- 
ously lying or has no idea at all of the Russian 
Communist Party. We are strong enough to be 
able to bear the most outright and far-reaching dis* 
cussion on the questions of the day in our own 
ranks. We are sufficiently disciplined to be able 
to defend and carry out a policy that is adopted as 
a result of oiu- Party Congresses. I fear that after 
the 9th of March, when the Party Congress meets, 
Social-Demokraten* will be very much disappointed 
to find not a coffin with a corpse in it, but a more 
vigorous, more fresh and more imited party than 
the world has ever seen before. 
The Russian People Now the Most Peaceful in 
the World. 

"Completely idiotic are the reports of any ag> 
gression on the part of Soviet Russia. Our entire 
people is impregnated with the desire for peaceful 
work. The latest Soviet Congress" has clearly 
shown this. The only military question that was 
treated there was the question of demobilizing the 
army, and this question was decided in the afiEirma- 
tive. The entire attention of the Congress was 
turned to the work of economic reconstruction, the 
question of the electrification of Russia, and that 
of the regulation of conunercial relations with for- 
eign countries. I venture to say that the Russian 
people at present is the most peaceful people in the 
whole world, but this by no means signifies that 
we should not vigorously defend our interests, no 
matter by whom or in what way they might be 
menaced. 

Russia's Commercial Relations with Western 
Europe, Particularly with Sweden. 

"I believe," Mr. Kerzhentsev continued, "that 
the present year will be a year not only of vigorous 

'Social Demokraten m this case is the Stockhokn organ, 
one of the most reactionary Socialist papers in Europe, 
ond not the Social-Demokraten of Christiania, from wliich 
we frequently have occasion to quote in our columns. 

**The Eighth G>ngress of Soviets began December 22. 
1920, 
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work, a year of Russian economic reconstruction, 
but also a year of active commercial relations with 
western Europe and particularly with Sweden. Our 
economic bonds with Sweden, it appears to me will 
be strengthened particularly in three directions: 
(1) by the conmiercial relations and large orders 
placed by Russia, here in Sweden; (2) we have a 
common interest with Sweden in the matter of 
bringing about the most advantageous conditions 
for exporting forestry products from Russia to the 
other cotmtries, in which matter we must work out 
a common policy; (3) I do not doubt that persons 



can be found in Sweden who will be ready to draw 
up with us some of the concessions that Soviet 
Russia is now ready to grant to foreigners under 
certain conditions. 

"Finally, may I correct a few errors I have no- 
ticed in the Swedish press? Litvinov is now fill- 
ing the post of Representative Plenipotentiary of 
Soviet Russia in Esthonia. All questions touching 
Finland are taken care of by our Representative in 
Finland, Mr. Berzin, and all questions touching 
Sweden have been assigned to me to be disposed 
of here." 



Clara Zetkin's Speech 



In the course of the discussion of an interpella- 
tion in the German Reichstag on January 25, Mrs. 
Clara Zetkin, a Communist member of the Reich- 
stag said among others the following things; 

The relations between Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia are extraordinarily unstable, vacillating, and 
full of contradictions. Big industrials and mine 
owners would like to come to an understanding with 
the Entente, in order to create a great pool 
with the prototypes of Stinnes on the other side 
of the Rhine, on whidi all European manufactured 
products would depend. {Shouts of Very Good! 
from the Communists.) The manufacturers of fin- 
ished products are demanding commercial relations 
with Soviet Russia. The necessity of obtaining a 
market for German goods made it necessary to sedc 
economic relations with Soviet Russia. Mr. Kopp 
is here not only for the regulation of the war pris- 
oners' question. He is the recognized economic rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Government The speaker 
for the German Nationalist Party, whom you have 
just beard, said that certain idiots were carrying 
on commercial business with Russia. The number 
of such idiots is pretty big (Very good! and hilar- 
ity among the Communists.) Mr. Kopp has already 
arranged for about 200 to 300 million marks of 
business, and at the moment that the German Gov- 
ernment declined to admit the specialists sent to 
Germany, Mr. Kopp threatened to cancel commer- 
cial deals amounting to a quarter of a billion (Hear, 
Hear! from the Communists) that had already been 
concluded (Hear, Hear! from the Communists), 
including 65 millions for agricultural machines and 
implements — what unemployment has been brought 
about by this cancellation! — 31 millions for elec- 
trical supplies, 20 millions for pharmaceutical and 
chemical supplies. 

The German foreign trade convention has come 
out with absolute definiteness for a resumption of 
economic relations with Soviet Russia. Are these 
people all idiots? 

Specialists must be admitted without limitation. 
(Shout from the Volkspartei: Has that not yet been 
done?) — ^No, sir, the specialists were turned back. 
Sudi shameful deportations as that of the Tech- 
nical National Conmiission must be stopped; they 
do not in any way provoke emigrations of Ger- 
man workers to Russia, but on the contrary regu- 



late the emigrations.* The first batch Mrent off 
without the knowledge and against the will of the 
Commission. Soviet Russia is now prepared to re- 
ceive skilled workers. 

Other actions also illuminate the anti-Soviet pol- 
icy of the German Government 

The speaker reads a document in "Die Rote 
Fahne," Berlin, of December 29, which shows that 
the National Commissioner for Maintenance of 
Public Order had informed the Vienna Police De- 
partment that Kopp's work of mediation uxu not 
officially recognized. {Shouts of Hear, Hear, from 
the Communists.) 

What right did the National Commissar for Pub- 
lic Order have to make such a denunciation? {She 
also reads a document in which the National Com- 
missioner for the Maintenance of Public Order is 
accused of having made a denunciation to the Ger- 
man Embassy in France, in other words to the 
Paris authorities, on the basis of Latvian detective 
work. She asks whether the German Embassy in 
Paris has not more important duties.) 

As late as this summer the German authorities 
were still recognizing a private association of coun- 
ter-revolutionists, the Russian Delegation in Zelten 
16 (Berlin address). They permitted these dele- 
gates to carry out international functions, draw .up 
and vise passports, etc 

On the subject of the shootings of Red Army 
men, in violation of international law, I must say 
that these unhappy men were murdered on the basis 
of an ordinance not fully understood by them. The 
Russian text of the ordinance does not contain the 
passage which tells of the use of firearms if a 
challenge to stop is not heeded after repeated chal- 
lenges as is stated in the German text (Hear, hear! 
from the Communists). 

Before he was murdered. Count Mirbach had 
abused to an unheard of extent the courier service 
and the Red Cross in order to protect the property 
of Russian aristocrats and bourgeois from confisca- 
tion. Of course this is not to be considered an 
intervention in the internal affairs of Soviet Russia. 
{Loud protests from the Ri^.) This accusation 

'Evidently objection had been made to the presence of 
this commission on the ground that the German worlcers, 
desirous in increasing numbers of emigrating to Russia, 
might find this ambition stimulated by the statements ol 
the Commission. 
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was made by Germans to whom I spoke in Petro- 
grad. Thej were the more indignant at his action, 
since Count Mirbach had declined to protect the 
small holdings of poor Germans. The murder it- 
self is politically disposed of entirely by the meas- 
ures which were immediately undertaken by the 
Russian Government. 

Now let us take up the arguments as to the fact 
that the dislocation of Russian economy makes 
economic relations with Soviet Russia impossible. 
Side by side with the wretched peasant economy 
described just now by bourgeois speakers, there 
exist in Russia 500 great Soviet enterprises. In 
addition there are thousands of communal organ- 
izations, the greater part of which are developing 
very favorably. Besides, there are thousands of co- 
operative agricultural enterprises. The delivery of 
grain increased from 18 million tons to 120 mil- 
lion tons, between 1917 and 1920. {Hear, hair!) 

I must emphasize the increasingly voluntary na- 
ture of the deliveries. In 1920 eighty percent of 
the obligatory deliveries were handed over volun- 
tarily. The quality of the bread has improved and 
the highest bread ration is now given to two and 
one-half million workers instead of one and one- 
half as formerly. (Hear, hear! from the Left.) 
Is agriculture flourishing in our country? (The 
speaker adduces examples to show the decline of 
German agriculture.) 

Every few weeks we read that in Bavaria or 
Upper Suabia villages refuse, with arms in 
hand, to deliver their grain. Of course these must 
be Russian villages that were smuggled over the 
German boundary in the dark of night by the 
infamous Bolsheviks in order to bring Germany in- 
to disrepute. (Very good! from the Communists.) 

Russian industry before the war was not yet very 
highly developed. It suffered from the cutting off 
of raw materials, and by a succession of wars, civil 
war, and the great Revolution. But its devel- 
opment now is again proceeding favorably. The 
same is true of transportation conditions. The 
trains are nmning on schedule on all the lines. 
Since Baku and the Northern Caucasus have been 
freed, Russia has acquired great quantities of 
naphtha, exceeding the normal yield three-fold. 
Russian industry may be proud of the gigantic 
accomplishment of having clothed, equipped and 
kept victoriously in the field the great Red Army 
of two million men. The doubts of Mr. Wels* as 
to the Red Army arise from the ardor of his old 
Prussian servile faith in the indomitable quality of 
Mr. Ludendorff, veneered though it may be by a 
Social-Democratic surface. (Very good! from the 
Commimists.) And yet he who has witnessed the 
defeat of Ludendorff, cannot believe in the victo- 
rious power of the Red Army! 

(The speaker describes in detail the social wel- 
fare activities for war invalids in Russia, compar- 
ing them with the gratitude shown to soldiers by 
Germany. She then takes up the question of the 
misery of the German children, on which subject 

'Oae of the leaders of the Cennsn Social Patriots. 



she quotes extensive material from the pamphlet 
of Stegerwald, a Zentrum representative. The Ger- 
man Nationalists interrupted her with the shout i 
Why do you not go to Russia?) 

We consider it our duty to remain here in Ger- 
many to fight and prepare the revolution, withoot 
your blessing, with your curse, and against all your 
objections! (The speaker then takes up the crea- 
tive work of education under Soviet Russia.) 

In 1920 there were 26,000 libraries in 32 
provinces. The schools are open to all children 
free of charge, and each child receives food and 
clothing up to the age of 16. 

Minister Simons is disappointed with the fact 
that the electrification project for Russian agricul- 
ture and industry was not carried out in one year. 
I should never have expected to find so much revo- 
lutionary impatience in the breast of a German 
bourgeois minister. The Russians themselves as- 
sign a period of ten years for the realization of the 
plan. (Hear, hear! and hilarity from the Left.) 
The Social Democrats should not deride the Rus- 
sian concessions. These concessions merely ex- 
press the fact that Soviet Russia is as yet an iso- 
lated island closely surrotmded by capitalist states, 
depending on world capitalist relations, as does any 
other state. The Russian state must unfortunately 
assume relations even with capitalist states. This 
necessity is the shame of the proletarians of the 
other countries and not least of the German prole- 
tarians, who still drag along imder the yoke of 
capitalist exploitation. 

We behold a disorganized economy in Russia 
and in Germany. But the difference is this: In 
Russia there is a free workers' and peasants' society 
creating a new, higher social order, while in Ger- 
many, on the other hand, we witness a brutal ef- 
fort to reerect the capitalist order by violence, 
with the aid of machine guns and White Guards. 
And at present a worse serfdom is threatening 
Germany's proletariat. Germany is to become an 
economic exploitation region, the political mer- 
cenary of the Entente, which is to force Soviet Rus- 
sia to her knees. The German bourgeoisie is not 
unwilling to become a slave-driver in the employ of 
the Entente imperialists. The German empire of 
the rich collapsed in the world war. But Germany's 
national existence is by no means forever destroyed. 
The hour in which the German proletariat will take 
its place in the revolutionary front of the world 
proletariat, the hotu: in which it will seize the power 
and erect its dictatorship as a Soviet Republic, will 
be the hour of birth of tne German nation. On that 
day a German people will arise that will be no 
longer a disunited mass of masters and serfs. 

An alliance with Soviet Russia for revolutionary 
defence and offence would be a decisive step in this 
direction. This step will be taken, no matter what 
the Government or the Reichstag may decide. We 
shall call upon the masses to take this step. It 
means not only an act of international fraternity 
with Soviet Russia, but the achievement of our ow» 
liberation. 
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The Kronstadt Incident 

The following dispatch from the official Russian 
Telegraph Agency was received at the office of 
Soviet Russu. 

Moscow, March 19. — ^The Kronstadt adventure 
waa ended the day before yesterday. By a smash- 
ing whirlwind attack, unparalleled in the annals 
of warfare, the Soviet troops captured this most 
formidable fortress in spite of violent machinegun 
fire sweeping through their ranks as they advanced 
over the ice. One fort after another was taken 
with the rapidity of a motion picture battle. The 
Communist leader Kuzmin, imprisoned by the 
Kronstadt rebels, was set free immediately and 
joined in the command of the attacking forces, 
contributing by his valuable advice to the speedy 
victory. The mutinous warships "Petropavlovsk" 
and "Sevastopol" soon raised the white flag, beg- 
ging for mercy. General Koslovsky with his staff 
succeeded in escaping over the ice to Finland. 

The Kronstadt victory was a fitting contribution 
to the celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
Paris Commune, now in progress all over Russia. 
It marks a week of notable diplomatic victories 
for Soviet Russia which have made her position 
stronger than ever. On March 16 an important 
treaty was signed between Russia and Turkey, 
forming a new link in the bond of friendship be- 
tween Russia and Asia and putting the lid on im- 
perialist intrigues in the Near East On March 16 
the British trade agreement was signed. Today the 
Polish-Russian peace treaty was concluded. Yes- 
terday the Rumanian Foreign Minister announced 
the departure to Reval of delegates to negotiate an 
agreement between Russia and Rumania. The 
representative of Soviet Russia arrived in Italy on 
March 17, thus opening a new avenue of Ruasian 
international relations. All this is the appropriate 
answer to the international birds of prey who 
wanted to celebrate Soviet Russia's fiuieral. Never- 
theless, the supply of American journalists who 
write fancy alarmist news about Russia is not yet 
exhausted. For instance, our wireless today caught 
a message sent by Gibbons to the Chicago Tribune 
from Bucharest, stating that Odessa had been bom- 
barded by anti-Bolshevik forces and that violent 
fights were in progress around Odessa in South- 
em Ukraine. All that is an absolute lie. 

The Soviet Government has granted Isadora 
Duncan permission to come to Russia and estab- 
lish a dancing school for one thousand children. 

The recently ended convention of the Conununist 
Party of Russia resolved, as a temporary measure 
of relief and an inducement to peasants, to re- 
establish free trade in surplus agricultural products 
and to introduce a fixed tax in place of requisi- 
tions. This will necessitate important measures for 
stabilizing Russia's monetary system. 

(Signed) Russian Telegraph Agency. 

REPMNTS FROM SOVIET RUSSIA 
Periodicals desiring to reprint any material appearing 
in tUs teeekly may do so if they will give proper credit. 



AMEBIOAN TEOHNIOIANS AND SUSSIA 

Plans are being made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the employment of technical aid from 
America in the construction of the workers' state, 
according to the following cable received by Mr. 
Charles Recht from Mr. L. Martens: 

"Moscow, March 19, 1921. 

"Inform the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia that a Committee has been formed here by 
order of the Council of People's Commissars to 
utilize technical aid from America. I belong to 
the same and will soon send full details and in- 
stmctiona. Keep on working. Soviet Russia needf 
and welcomes technical aid. 

"(Signed) L. C. Martens." 

As soon as the details promised by Mr. Martens 
are received they will be published in Soviet 
Russia for the information of all technical forces 
in America interested in bringing their servioes 
to the aid of Russia. 



AHESIOAN WOBKEBS THANKED 

The following cable has been received by Sovutr 
Russia from the People's Commissariat of Educa- 
tion in Moscow: 

The Russian children have learned of the fact 
that the children of American workers are send- 
ing them a steamer with a million pencils, pent 
and copy books, and that the Jewish Workmen's 
Circle is sending a fully equipped children's hos- 
pital of 200 beds. The Russian children, their 
teachers and the People's Commissariat of Educa- 
tion wish to convey to the New York papers which 
have taken the initiative and to their readers who 
have responded to the appeal and to their young 
American brothers their wannest thanks both for 
the gift and for the expression by this act of the 
solidarity of the workers of the world. 
(Signed) People's Cohhissarut of Education. 



In Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

A PETERSBURG ARCADIA, by John S. Qarkc. 
In a new article by the editor of the Glasgow 
Worker, an open-air peifonnance of / Pagliacci 
at a Woricer's Home near Petrograd is described, 
aa well as a number of incidents from the life 
of Kropotkin. 

PROSTITUTION AND COMMUNISM, By Alex- 
andra Kollontay. The former People's Commisar 
for Social Welfare, in a special article, shows 
that the chief cause of prostitution is poverty, 
and how this cause is being eliminated in Russia. 

RUSSIA CRUanED. Profeaw>r Vanov, the statis- 
tical scholar, contribntes an account of the de- 
pletion of Russia's resources brought about by 
the imperialistic war and intervention. 

THE SOaAL BASIS OF THE NOVEMBER RE- 
VOLUTION, by Preobrazhensky. Ezphuns why 
the seizure of power by the Bolshevild was suc- 
cessful. 
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This magarine endeavors to present its readers 
irith the most recent available information concemint 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in th* 
form of official documents and authoritative articles- 
The editor does not assume responsibility for opinions 
expressed in signed articles. Manuscripts are re- 
ceived only at the risk of the sender. 



T T has become a standing habit of all adversaries 
•'■ of the recognition of the Soviet Government to 
point to its lawlessness and its disregard of all 
established notions of personal rights, respect for 
life and property and common decency. Its enemies 
are, of course, supposed to be quite different and 
to be imbued with a deep respect for all these 
prerequisites of civilized intercourse. The Russian 
Government has never concealed that in its strug- 
gle against foreign intervention and internal coun- 
ter-revolution it has had to use extraordinary 
measures such as are always taken in revolutionary 
periods. But in the face of the general moral in- 
dignation against its dictatorial and terroristic 
methods, it had at least the right to expect that 
its opponents would try to live up to their own 
high moral standards. These expectations were 
unfortunately not always realized. The affair of 
the Sisson documents, forged in order to prove 
that all the Bolshevist leaders were German agents, 
and spread broadcast in all languages, all over 
the world; the British conspiracies in I9I8 for 
the purpose of bribing the commander of the Mos- 
cow garrison for the sake of arresting the People's 
Commissars, and publishing forged documents 
finally exposing them as tools of Germany; the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia, the most important part 
of which, namely the mining part, is going to be 
awarded to Poland, in spite of the outcome of the 
vote; the organization of Russian White Guards, 
recruited from among Russian war prisoners in 
Czecho-Slovakia, to be employed against Czech 
ivorkers; the reference to — ^Turkish law (!) on the 
part of the French commissioner in Constantin- 
ople in order to prevent American ships from enter- 
ing the Black Sea with coal for Batum; the organ- 
ization of gangs of murderers in Spain and Italy, 
which, with the tacit approval of the Government 
are assassinating labor leaders, destroying all labor 
papers and institutions and taking by force all 
the City Halls after the elections have returned a 
Socialist or Communist majority; the tortures and 
executions in Hungary at the sight of which the 
members of the British and French missions en- 
joyed a kind of special pleasure; the fact that 
forged issues of the Moscow Pravda, containing 
anti-Bolshevist propaganda, were printed and dis- 
tributed with the connivance of the British Govern- 
ment — as was irrefutably disclosed the other day 
by the London Daily Herald — all this proves that 



honor, decency, respect for law, consideration of 
the will of the majority, humanity, — are exclusively 
the monopoly of "recognized" governments with 
whom therefore conunercial relations are pos- 
sible. . . . 



<</^N EST toujours le reactionnaire de quel- 

^-^ qu'un." The Russian Bolsheviks, although 
execrated and fought by the whole capitalist world, 
had to share this common fate of revolutionary 
parties of all historical epochs — to be attacked as 
standpatters and reactionaries by other factions 
that were or claimed to be more revolutionary, 
more extremist, more consistent in their movement 
to the left than they were. 

Among their adversaries on this head there were 
especially two currents worth mentioning — the 
Anarchists and the Left Social Revolutionists — 
which themselves were subdivided into different 
varieties. 

The Anarchbts form a class by themselves. No 
revolution is good enough for the "irreconcilables" 
among them, if it does not aim immediately at the 
destruction of every form of government — even if 
it be a dictatorship of the working class. Every 
organized authority is anathema to them — even if 
for everybody who has not lost his senses it is 
absolutely clear that it is indispensable for the 
safety of the Revolution and the suppression of 
cotmter-revolutionary attempts. Tbtj would 
rather not make any revolution at all, or keep 
aloof from it, or even fight against it aims in 
hand and thus prepare the groimd for pogroms 
by the "Whites" or the "Greens" as did those who 
joined the bands of Makhno or some of those who 
recently seem to have joined the Kronstadt 
mutiny — than recognize the necessity of a revolu- 
tionary governmental organization with its more 
or less inevitable evils. But aside from these "ir- 
reconcilables," who are "consistent" to the point 
of helping tmconsciously their own worst enemies 
— there are a number of real revolutionists among 
them. With the advent of the Social Revolution in 
Russia they understood that the realization of their 
beautiful ideal might be possible only at the end 
of the revolutionary transition period, after the 
total disappearance of all class differences — on the 
economic as well as the educational field — when 
the whole of hiunanity will be one family of free- 
men who, from the earliest childhood, equally en- 
joy all the material and educational advantages 
of civilization. And consequently they gave their 
whole-hearted support to the Workers' and Peas- 
ants' Government 

The Left Social Revolutionists took from the 
very beginning of the Novonber Revolution quite 
a different stand. During the first four months of 
tlie Soviet Republic that followed November 7, 
1917, they were closely united with the Bolsheviks, 
and a number of important cabinet posts (People's 
Commissariats) were in their hands. When the 
Constituent Assembly convened in Petrograd in 
Jjnuary 1918, Maria Spiridonova, a member of 
their party, was the joint candidate of the Left 
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Social Revolutionists and the Bolsheviks for the 
chair in that body as against Chernov, the candi> 
date of the Right Social Revolutionists. Their 
coalition with the Bolsheviks continued after the 
dissolution of the Assembly — until the signing of 
the peace of Brest Litovsk. When that peace was 
signed, in accordance with a majority decision of 
the Soviet Congress, they withdrew their members 
from the Council of People's Commissars and 
began a bitter struggle both against the German 
invaders and the Bolsheviks. 

Brought up in the heroic tradition of the great 
terrorists of the eighties and of the "Maximalbt" 
faction of the Social Revolutionary Party in 1905- 
1906 that had startled the world with its in- 
credibly daring terroristic attacks against the Tsar's 
Government — they saw in the revolutionary struggle 
only the romantic side. They could not 
understand that there were moments when the 
higher interests of the Revolution demanded not 
only the courage of heroic death but also the cour- 
age of accepting temporary humiliation in view of 
obtaining a breathing space for a future revenge. 
And on their fateful day, June 6, 1918, they killed 
the German Ambassador Mirbach in Moscow and 
at the same time started a revolt in the capital in 
order to wrest the power from the Bolsheviks and 
continue a hopeless war against Germany. Their 
attempt failed. The party suffered heavily, but 
some of its leaders — especially the famous and 
heroic Maria Spiridonova — continued, even after 
the Kaber's downfall, and in spite of Allied inter- 
vention, the most embittered struggle against the 
Bolsheviks. At that time the cities were starving 
and the peasants were unwilling to deliver the 
grain to feed the workers. The workers bad to 
take the grain by force. Maria Spiridonova furi- 
ously attacked the Communists for "robbing the 
peasants." The Allies were pressing from all sides 
— the Soviet Government was ready to pay ransom 
and to buy peace even at the cost of very hard con- 
cessions. "You are selling out Russia to the 
Allies" cried the same romanticists who a year be- 
fore were attacking the Bolsheviks for "selling 
Russia to the Germans" — and if the French or 
British Ambassador had come to Moscow, they 
would have killed him just as they killed Count 
Mirbach — ^to save the honor of the Revolution. 
They preferred their own death and the death of 
the Revolution— H)nly to save their romantic con- 
ception of revolutionary honor. 

The Bolsheviks are not romanticists. In spite 
of their admiration for Maria Spiridonova's splen- 
did past and sincerity, they had to treat her and 
her associates as dangerous hystericals who, with 
their extravagant notions, threatened to wreck the 
Revolution. It was a pity that severe measures 
had sometimes to be taken against them, because 
they could by no means be placed on the same 
level with bourgeois counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments, such as the Mensheviks or the Right So- 
cial Revolutionists. 

But now news comes from Moscow that the "Left 
Social Revolutionists, with Kamkov, Ivanov- 



Razumnik and Steinberg at their head who had 
changed the name of the party to the RevoliUionarv 
Communist Party, have decided to dissolve their 
party, to transmit all party archives and all party 
property to the Communist Party, and to join the 
Bolsheviks." As the above-mentioned names are 
the most brilliant in the party — Kamkov was one 
of its most important leaders, Steinberg was Com- 
missar of Justice in the first Soviet Cabinet, and 
Ivanov-Razumnik is one of the most brilliant pub- 
licists in Russia — it may be taken for granted that 
this whole sad episode of internecine strife within 
the Soviet front has come to a conclusion. The Left 
Social Revolutionists have finally grasped that 
the path of Revolution is not only thorny but 
sometimes muddy too, and that the hand that 
brandishes the liberating sword does not neces- 
sarily soil itself if for reasons of expediency it 
has sometimes to shake the hand of a Mirbach or 

even of a Lloyd George. 

• • • 

A CCORDING to the counter-revolutionary No- 
•'^ vaya Russkaya ZJUzn (New Russian Life), 
published in Helsingfors, the defeat of Wrangel has 
brought gloom into the ranks of the counter-revo- 
lutionaries. Reviewing the events of the past year 
the paper records "a decay of the psychology and 
the will to fight among the rank and file of the 
Russian emigres." 

In another editorial the same paper utters a 
pessimistic note on the hope of the Entente that 
the Soviet Government will in the course of time 
be overcome by internal forces: "On what that 
hope is based is a riddle; why should the internal 
forces conquer now after they have been unable 
to conquer the Bolsheviki with the support of 
foreign fronts?" 

The Cadet paper Rod, published in Berlin, 
has also lost all hope of a successful overthrow of 
the Soviet Government. Says the paper editorially : 

"How often did it seem and was it predicted that to- 
morrow or the day after the end of the Bolaheviki would 
surely come, but all prophecies proved false, and now, after 
the defeat of Wrangel it is no longer good form to talk 
of the fall of the Bolsheviki — they must be reckoned with 
as any other existing government" 

The best comment on these confessions of de- 
feat is the recent announcement that the French 
Government has withdrawn its support from the 
100,000 or more White Guards who fled to Turkey 
after the defeat of General Wrangel. 

"France," says the New York Times, March 28, "has 
expended more than 200,000,000 francs caring for these 
refugees, and in view of the failure of other nations to 
shoulder part of the burden she feels she can do no more." 

"In the last three months French agents undeitook to 
scatter these refugees in different countries. Some 10,000 
were placed and Brazil engaged to take 20,000. But re- 
cently it has been found that officers of General Wrangel 
have been working against this effort and trying to keep 
his army intact. Therefore the French Government is now 
considering means of obtaining the disbandment of a force 
of 45.000 men in the environs of Constantinople, consider- 
ing an eventuality by which it might become a danger 
for the allied forces in Turkey. 

"The fate of the refugees when French aid is cut off 
promises to become desperate." 
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The Paris Commune and Soviet Russia 



By Leon Tbotskt 
(Conclusion) 



Democratic Commune and Revolutionary 
Dictatorship 
/^OMRADE LENIN haa already pointed out to 
^^ Kautsky that to attempt to depict the Com- 
mune as a form of democracy is notliing less than 
theoretical charlatanry. The Conmiune, both in 
its traditions and in die intentions of those direct- 
ing it — the Blanquists — ^was the expression of the 
revolutionary dictatorship of one city over the 
entire country. Thb was the case in the great 
French Revolution; it would also have come to 

E ass in the Revolution of 1871 if the Commune 
ad not fallen so soon. The fact that in Paris 
itself those in power had been elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage did not exclude the other 
fact which is much more important: military ac- 
tion of the Commune, of one city, against peasant 
France, in other words against the whole country. 
In order to satisfy Kautsky in all reason the revolu- 
tionists of the Commune would have had to ques- 
tion in advance, by way of universal suffrage, 
the entire population of France in order to find 
out whether or not war should be waged with the 
bands of Thiers. Finally, in Paris itself, the elec- 
tions were carried out after the flight of the 
bourgeoisie, which favored Thiers, at least of its 
most active elements, and after the evacuation of the 
policing armies. The bourgeoisie which remained 
at Paris, in spite of all its impertinences, was none 
the less afraid of revolutionary battles, and it was 
under the impression of this fear — a presentiment 
of the inevitable Red terror to come — that the elec- 
tions took place. To console oneself with the idea 
that the Central Committee of the National Guard 
under whose dictatorship — unfortunately a flabby 
and formless dictatorship — ^the elections of the 
Commune were being carried out, meant no viola- 
tion of the principle of universal suffrage, is in 
fact like dealing blows with a sword to the waves 
of the ocean. 

In his accumulation of sterile comparisons 
Kautsky is taking advantage of his readers. At 
Petrograd, in November, 1917, we also elected a 
Commune (the municipal Duma) on the basis of 
the same "democratic" suffrage, without restric- 
tions of the bourgeoisie. The elections, as a re- 
sult of boycotting by the bourgeois parties, 
gave us an overwhelming majority.* The demo- 
cratically elected Duma voluntarily submitted to 
the Petrograd Soviet, in other words, it placed the 
fact of the dictatorship of the proletariat above 
the "principle of universal suffrage"; and some 
time later it dissolved, of its own initiative, in 
favor of one of the sections of the Petrograd 
Soviet In other words, the Petrograd Soviet- 
Ac true father of the Soviet power— has for the 
latter a divine grace, a halo of formal democracy, 
which in no way is second to that of the Paris 
Commune. 



At the elections of March 26, 90 members had 
been elected to the Commune. Among them were 
fifteen members of the Government Party (Thiers), 
and six radical bourgeois, who, although they were 
adversaries of the Government, none the less con- 
demned the insurrection of the Paris workers. 

"The Soviet Republic," Kautsky tells us, "would 
never have permitted such counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments to enter even as candidates and certainly 
not as elected members. The Commune, out of 
respect for democracy, placed not the slightest 
obstacle in the way of the election of its opponents" 
(pp. 55-56). We have above witnessed Kautsky 
blithering over all the field in every direction. In 
the first place, in the parallel phase of the develop- 
ment of the Russian Revolution, the democratic 
elections for the Petrograd Commune were inaugu- 
rated, the elections during which the Soviet power 
allowed every liberty to the various parties, and 
if the Cadets, Social Revolutionists, and the Men- 
sbeviki, who had a press of their own, who were 
openly inviting the population to overthrow the 
Soviet power, boycotted these elections, it was 
for the sole reason that they were at that time 
still hoping to dispose of us swiftly by force of 
arms. In the second place, there was not in the 
Paris Commune any democracy which rallied 
all classes to it For the bourgeois deputies, con- 
servatives, liberals, Gambetists — diere was no place. 

"Almost all these persons," writes Lavrov, 
"either immediately or very soon left the Councils 
of the Commune; of course they might have been 
representatives of Paris — of the free city under 
the administration of the bourgeoisie — but they 
were totally out of place in the Commune, which 
fortunately or unfortunately, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, completely or incompletely, but none the 
less really embodi»l the revolution of the proletar- 
iat, and the attempt however feeble it may have 
been to create forms of society that might be har- 
monious with this revolution" (pp. 111-112). If the 
Petrograd bourgeoisie had not boycotted the Com- 
munal elections, its representatives would have 
entered the Petrograd Diuna. They would have 
remained there only until the first insurrection of 
the Social Revolutionists and the Cadets, after 
which, with or without the permission of Kautsky 
they would probably have been arrested if they had 
not left the Duma in time, as by the way at a cer- 
tain moment the bourgeois members of the Paris 
Commune really did. The course of events would 
have remained the same, except for the fact that 

*It Ii BOI withool latOMt to DOM thil in tb« eommnwil «l««tlaw 
of 1871, then were 230,000 Toten. In tho municipal electlou ol 
NoTomber, 1917. il Fatrocnd, In ipilo of the boyoottini of Ik* aloe- 
tioM bjr ill portiei except onn end th«l of the SoeUI ReroleticaMt, 
who htd hardly eny Inllueilce In the capitel, there were 400.000 raten. 
^rii in 1171 had 2,000,000 inhabiunla; Petrofrad is 1917 had 2,0a«.0M. 
We mnit uke into ooniidention that our electoral lyiteia wao ia- 
comparablir more democratle, aa the Central Commit** of tk* N»tl*Ml 
Guard had carried o« the electioni on the bade of the elect***! I*« 
of th* eaiplt*. 
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certain episodes would have taken place in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

GlorifTing the democracy of the Commune, and 
simultaneously accusing it of having ladced in 
courage toward the Versailles troops, Kautsky does 
not understand that the Communal elections that 
were carried out with the participation, in a double 
sense, of the Mayors and of the "legal" deputies, 
reflected the hope for a conclusion of a peaceful 
agreement with Versailles. Yet, thb is the very 
foundation of the matter. 

Class Harmony or Class Struggle? 

The directing ntirits wanted an understanding 
and no struggle. The masses had not yet exhausted 
their illusions. The revolutionary pseudo-authori- 
ties had not yet had the time to go to pieces 
lamentably and the whole business was called 
"democracy." 

"We must rule our enemies by moral force," 
Vermorel put the matter. "We must not encroach 
upon the liberty and the life of the individual." 
Vermorel, whose aspiration it was to ward off 
"civil war", was inviting the liberal bourgeoisie 
which he had once so pitilessly branded, to form 
"a power that would be regular, recognized, and re- 
spected by the whole Paris population." Le Jour- 
nal Officiel published under the direction of the 
Internationalist* Longuet, said: "The regrettable 
misunderstanding which in the Jtme days (1848) 
armed two social classes one against the other, — 
oan no longer be reproduced. The antagonism of 
classes has ceased to be" (March 30) . Further on 
we read: "From now on all discord has disap- 
peared, for never was there so little social hatred 
and antagonism" (April 3). In the session of 
the Commune of April 25, it was not without reason 
that Jouade boasted that "the Commune had never 
invaded the rights of property." It was thus that 
he thought he would capture the good opinion of 
bourgeois circles and move towards an agreement 
with them. 

"TTiese assurances," Lavrov very justly says, 
"by no means disarmed the enemies of the pro- 
letariat, who perfectly understood how much they 
were threatened by its triumph; on the contrary 
such assurances deprived the proletariat of all its 
fighting energy, blinding it as if intentionally in 
the presence of its immutable enemies" (page 137). 
But these enervating assurances were indissolubly 
connected with the fiction of democracy. The 
pseudo-lqiCal form that had been adopted made one 
believe that the question might be solved without a 
struggle. "As far as the masses of the population 
were concerned," writes a member of the Com- 
mune, Arthur Amoult, "they believed, and not 
without reason, in the existence of a tacit imder- 
standing with the Government." Powerless to at- 
tach the bourgeoisie to themselves, the conciliators 
led the proletariat into error, as they always do. 

The fact that in the inevitable civil war which 
had already begun, parliamentarism could reflect 

*M«al>er of the Tittt International. 



nothing more than the conciliatory impotence of 
the directing groups, is evidenced in the most strik- 
ing manner by the senseless procedure of the com- 
plementary elections to the Commune (April 16). 
At this moment "one had only to cast a ballot," 
writes Arthur Amoult The situation had become 
tragical to the extent that there was no longer the 
leisure nor the presence of mind necessary to en- 
able the general elections to do their work. "All 
the men faithful to the Commune were on the 
ramparts, in the forts, in the outposts. The people 
attached no importance at all to these complement^ 
ary elections. At bottom it was a mere matter of 
parliamentarism. The hour was no longer one in 
which to count voters, but to get soldiers; it was 
no longer necessary to learn whether we had gone 
up or down in the opinion of Paris but to defend 
Paris first, to defend Paris against the Versailles 
troops." These words might have made it clear 
to Kautsky that it is not easy to imite in real life 
a class war with a democracy embracing all classes. 

"The Commune is not a Constituent Assembly," 
Millier, one of the clearest brains of the Commtme, 
wrote in his publication, "it is a Council of War. 
It can have only one object: victory; only one 
weapon: force; only one law: that of the public 
weal." 

"They have never been able to understand," 
cries Lissagaray, in his accusation of the leaders, 
"that the Commune was a barricade and not an 
administration." They did not begin to understand 
this until towards the end, when it was already too 
late. And Kautsky has not understood it yet 
There is no reason to believe that he ever will 
understand it 

"Democratic" Elements and Capitalist Restoration 

The Commune was the living negation of for- 
mal democracy, for in its development it empha- 
sized the dictatorship of Paris over the peasant 
nation. This fact outshines all others. Whatever 
were the efforts of the political routineers in the 
bosom of the Commune itself, to cling frantically 
to the appearance of a democratic legality, each 
action of the Commime, insufficient though it was 
to bring about victory, was sufficient to convince 
us of its illegal nature. 

The Commime, in other words, the municipality 
of Paris, abolished national conscription. It en- 
titled its official organ: Journal Officiel de la Re- 
publique Franctdse, Although it was a timid \a- 
vasion, it invaded the Banque de France; it pro- 
claimed the separation of Church and State, and 
suppressed the budget of the religious denomina- 
tions. It entered into relations with foreign em- 
bassies, etc., and all this it did under the name of 
the revolutionary dictatorship. The democratic 
Clemenceau, who at that time was still in his prime, 
would not recognize its right to do this. 

In the Assembly with the Central Committee 
Clemenceau declared: "The insurrection has an il- 
legal motive. The Committee will soon become 
ridiculous and its decrees despipable. Further- 
more Paris has not the right to rise in rebellion 
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against France and must formally accept the au- 
thority of the Assembly." 

The task of the Commune was to dissolve the 
National Assembly. Unfortunately it did not suc- 
ceed in doing this. Kautsky is now investigating 
in order to find extenuating circumstances for 
these criminal designs. He argues from the fact 
that while these Communards had Monarchist ad- 
versaries in the National Assembly, we had 
against us in the Constituent Assembly — Socialists, 
of the Social-Revolutionist and Menshevik brand. 
Astronomically speaking this might be termed a 
total eclipse of the mind. Kautsky speaks of the 
Mensheviki and the Social Revolutionists but he 
forgets the only enemy of importance, the Cadets. 
It was precisely they who constituted our Russian 
"Versailles" Party, in other words, the block of 
owners united in the name of property, and Profes- 
sor Milyukov parodied as well as he could the petit 
grand homme. Very early in the game, long be- 
fore the November Revolution, Milyukov had been 
looking for a Galliffet, believing successively to 
have found him in the persons of General Kornilov, 
Alexeyev, Kaledin, Krassnov; and after Kolchak 
had forced the political parties to the rear and 
dissolved the Constituent Assembly, the Cadet 
Party, the sole bourgeois party of importance, es- 
sentially monarchistic in its nature, not only did 
not refuse him its support, but even went so far 
as to regard him with an ever-increasing sympathy. 

The Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionists 
did not play any autonomous role in our country, 
as seems to be Uie case with the Kautsky Party in 
the revolutionary occurrences in Germany. They 
bad erected their entire policy on the basis of a 
coalition with the Cadets, thus assuring them a 
situation of preponderance which in no way corre- 
sponded to the alignment of political forces. The 
Social Revolutionist and Menshevik parties were 
nothing more than an apparatus of transmission 
destined to gain in the meetings and in the elec- 
tions the political confidence of the awakened revo- 
lutionary masses, in order that the counter-revolu- 
tionary, imperialist Cadet Party might benefit — 
regardless furthermore of the outcome of the elec- 
tions. The dependence of the Mensheviki and So- 
cial Revolutionist majority on the Cadet minority 
was only a poorly disguised irony on democracy. 
But that is not all. In every part of the country, 
wherever the "democratic" r^ime existed long 
enough, it inevitably ended with a counter-revolu- 
tionary coup d'etat. That was what happened in 
the Ukraine, where the democratic Rada, which had 
sold the Soviet power to German imperialism, 
found itself cast out by Skoropadski's monarchy. 
That was what happeneid in the Kuban, where the 
democratic Rada disappeared under the heel of 
Denikin. That is what happened — and this is the 
most important experience of our "democracy" — 
in Siberia, where the Constituent Assembly, official- 
ly governed by the Social Revolutionists and the 
Mensheviks, because of the absence of the Bolshe- 
viks — but actually controlled by the Cadets, led to 
the dictatorship of the Tsarist Admiral Kolchak. 



That is what happened in the North, where the 
members of the Constituent Assembly, personified 
by the Government of the Social Revolutionist 
Chaikovsky, were nothing more than the figureheads 
behind whom the Russian and English counter- 
revolutionary generals were the real protagonists. 
In all the small border Governments things took 
place in this manner, or are still so taking place: in 
Finland, in Esthonia, in Lithuania, in Latvia, in 
Poland, in Georgia,* in Armenia, where under the 
formal banner of democracy the rule of the landed 
proprietors, capitalists, and of foreign militarism 
is consolidated. 

The Paris Worker of 1871— The Petrograd 
Proletariat of 1917 

One of the crudest parallels, and one in no way 
justified and politically an outrage, in Kautsky's 
comparison between the Commune and Soviet 
Russia, is the one as to the character of the Paris 
worker of 1871 and the Russian proletarian of 
1917-1919. Kautsky depicts the former as a revo- 
lutionary enthusiast, capable of the greatest self- 
denial, while the latter is represented to us as an 
egoist, a profiteer, a frenzied anarchist. 

The Paris worker has behind him too clearly de- 
fined a past to have any need of revolutionary 
recommendations — or to make it necessary to de- 
fend him against the praises of the Kautsky of 
today. Nevertheless the Petrograd proletariat haa 
not and cannot have any reasons for refusing to 
be compared with its elder brother. The urea 
years of the struggle of the Petrograd workers, 
first for the conquest of power, — then for its main- 
tenance and the consolidation in the midst of suffer- 
ings that have never been paralleled before, 
in spite of hunger, cold, continual dangers, con- 
stitute an exceptional chapter in the annals of the 
heroism and self-denial of the masses. Kautsky, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, in order to com- 
pare them with the elite of the Communards, 
chooses the most backward elements of the Russian 
proletariat In this way he differs in no respect 
from those bourgeois sycophants in whose eyes 
the dead of the Commune are incomparably more 
sympathetic than the living. The Petrograd pro- 
letariat seized power forty-five years after the 
Paris proletariat. This lapse of time has conferred 
an immense superiority upon us. The petty bour- 
geois and craft character of the old Paris, and 
partly of the new Paris, is entirely absent in Petro- 
grad, the center of the most concentrated industry 
in the world. This latter circumstance has made 
much easier for us our tasks both of agitation and 
of organization, as well as the establishment 
of the Soviet system. Our proletariat by no means 
holds the rich traditions of the French proletariat, 
but to make up for this, at the beginning of the 
present revolution, the great experience of the 
failure of 1905 was still living in the memory of 

*Bat Georgia (as well as Armenia) now, as was re- 
ported in "Soviet Russia" two weeks ago, is entirely in the 
hands of its own Soviets. 
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the older generation, which did not forget the 
duty of revenge that had been bequeathed to it. 

The Russian workers did not pass, as did the 
French workers, through a long schooling of 
democracy and parliamentarism, a schooling which 
in certain periods was an important factor in the 
political education of the proletariat But, on 
the other hand, the bitterness of their deceptions, 
and the poison of skepticism, which has chained 
the revolutionary will of the French proletariat 
until an hour which we hope will be soon — ^had 
not had the time to gain a foothold in the soul 
of the Russian working class. 

The Paris Commune suffered a military defeat 
before economic questions had arisen to face it in 
all their proportions. In spite of the splendid 
warlike qualities of the Paris workers, the military 
situation of the Commune very soon became des- 
perate; the indecision and the conciliatory spirit 
of the higher circles had created a disintegration 
in the lower ranks. The pay as members of the 
National Guard was issued to 162,000 plain 
soldiers and 6,500 officers, but the number of those 
who actually went into battle, especially after the 
fruitless sortie of April 3, was only between twenty 
and thirty thousand. 

These facts in no way compromise the Paris 
workers, and give no one the right to deny their 
courage or to designate them as deserters, although 
cases of desertion were not absent among them. 
The warlike capacity of an army requires above 
all the existence of a regular centralized directing 
apparatus. The Communards had not even an idea 
of this. 

The Department of War of the Commune, ac- 
cording to the expression used by one author, had 
its office in a dark room where everyone was vH 
everyone else's way. The office of the Minister 
was filled with officers, of National Guards, who 
were demanding military perquisites, supplies, 
who were complaining that they were not being 
relieved. They were referred to the Commandant 
of the place. "Certain battalions remained in the 
trenches from twenty to thirty days, while others 
were constantly being held in reserve. This care- 
lessness soon killed all discipline. The most 
courageous no longer wanted to depend on any 
but themselves; the others ran away. The officers 
acted similarly; some left their post to go to the 
aid of others who were under the enemy's fire; 
others went to town to have a good time" . . . 
(Hie Paris Commune of 1871, P. Lavrov, page 
100). 

Such a regime could not continue without retri- 
bution. The Commime was drowned in blood. But 
Kautsky will furnish you with a peculiar sort of 
consolation: "The conduct of war," he says, shak- 
ing his head sadly, "is not as a rule the strong 
point of the proletariat" (page 76). This apho- 
rism worthy of a Pangloss is fully on the level of 
another apothegm of Kautsky, namely this: that 
the International is not an instrument for the time 
of war, since by its very nature it is an "instrument 
of peace." The Kautsky of today may be summed 



up completely in these two aphorisms: and his 
value is hardly superior to that of an absolute 
zero. "The conduct of war, you see, is not as 
a rule the strong point of the proletariat; all 
the more since the International was not created 
for the period of war!" The vessel of Kautsky 
was built to navigate the peaceful waters of ponds 
and not to face the open sea and ride the storm. 
If it is now beginning to take water and sink, the 
trouble is evidently due to the storm, the elements, 
the immense size of the waves, and a great number 
of other unforeseen circumstances for which Kaut- 
sky did not construct his magnificent instrument. 

The international proletariat has set out to seize 
the power. Whether civil war is or is not "in gen- 
eral" one of the indispensable attributes of revolu- 
tion "in general" it is nevertheless incontestable 
that the forward movement of the proletariat, in 
Russia, in Germany, and in certain parts of what 
was once Austria-Hungary, has taken on the form 
of civil war to the bitter end. And that not only 
on internal fronts but also on external fronts. If 
the conduct of war is not the strong point of the 
proletariat, and if the Workers' International is 
good only for peaceful periods, we must inter 
tibe revolution and Socialism with it, for the con- 
duct of war b a pretty strong point with a capi- 
talistic Government which will never permit the 
worker to take the power without a war. The only 
step remaining is to consider what is called "So- 
cialist Democracy" as an accessory of capitalistic 
society and bourgeois parliamentarism, in other 
words, publicly to sanction what is being done in 
politics by the Eberts, the Scheidemanns, the Ren- 
audels, and that against which Kautsky, it seems to 
us, is still objecting. 

The conduct of war was not the strong point of 
the Commime. That is why the Commune was 
crushed. And how mercilessly it was crushed! 

"We must go back," writes the liberal historian, 
or rather the moderate liberal historian Fiaux, 
at the time, to the proscriptions of Sulla, of An- 
thony and of Octavius, to find such assassinations 
in the history of the civilized nations. The re- 
ligious wars under the last Valois, the night of 
Saint Bartholomew, the period of the Terror were 
child's play as compared with this slaughter. In 
the last week of May alone 17,000 corpses of in- 
surgent communards were taken up. The killing 
was still in progress on June 15." 

. . . "The conduct of war is not as a rule the 
strong point of the proletariat" . . . 

It is a lie! The Russian workers have shown 
that they are capable of mastering also the "ma- 
chinery of war." And we behold here an immense 
progress over the Conunune. This does not mean 
that we renounce the Commune — for the tradition 
of the Commune is not to continue its impotence, 
but to continue its work. The Conunune was 
weak: we, to complete its labor, have made our- 
selves strong. They put down the Commune. We 
are dealing blow after blow to its hangmen. We 
are avenging the Commune and executing its mis- 
sion. 
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Of the 160,000 National Guards who received 
regular pay 20,000 or 30,000 went into battle. 
These figures serve as interesting material for in- 
ferences to be drawn as to the role of a formal 
ilemocracy in a revolutionary period. The lot of 
the Paris Commune was not decided in the elec- 
tions, but in its struggles against the armies of 
Thiers. 

But as a matter of fact 20,000 or 30,000 men, 
the most devoted and most aggressive minority, de- 
cided the destinies of the Conunune in battle. This 
minority did not stand aside, it simply expressed 
with more courage and self-denial the will of the 
majority. But it was nevertheless only a minority. 
The others, who hid at the critical moment, were 
not hostile to the Commune; on the contrary they 
actively or passively supported it, but they were 
less conscious, less resolute. On the stage of 



political democracy, the inferiority of thor seoial 
sense rendered possible the deception practiced by 
adventurers, impostors, by petit bourgeois par- 
liamentarists, and honest blockheads who were 
fooling themselves. But when it was a question of 
an open class war, they followed more or leea 
the devoted minority. This situation still found 
its eroression in the organization of the National 
Guard. If the existence of the Commune had been 
prolonged, this reciprocal relation between the 
advance guard and me masses of the proletariat 
would have been more and more strengthened. Hie 
organization that would have been formed and 
consolidated in the process of the outri^t struggle, 
being an organization of the working masses, would 
have become an organization of their dictatorship, 
the Soviet of the delegates of the proletariat in 



arms. 



Prisons in Soviet Russia 

By Pierre Pascal 
{Translated from "La Vie Ouvriere," by Eden and Cedar Paul.) 



/CAPITAL punishment no longer exists in Rus- 
^^ sia, except on the fighting fronts and in the 
<listurbed regions where a state of siege prevails. 
Even here court martials are not empowered to 
carry out any death sentence without the sanction 
of the Supreme Army Council and the Supreme 
Court of the Republic. 

I must refer once more to the Extraordinary 
Commissions which have been such a nightmare 
to the foreign world. Despite all the verbiage of 
the journalistic romancers, and of persons with a 
taste for the horrible, these commissions are 
orderly institutions which work in the most prosaic 
fashion in accordance with prescribed regulations. 
Nor is their name legion, as the capitalist press 
would fain have us believe. There is one such 
commission in each administrative district, so that 
there are forty-four in the whole of Russia, in- 
'cluding the Siberian Conunission and the All- 
Russian Commission. Their total stafiF comprises 
6,290 persons, of whom a considerable proportion 
are engaged in perfectly inoffensive clerical work 
as copyists, classifiers, etc., and as messengers 
from one office to another. Furthermore, the 
Extraordinary Commissions have nothing in com- 
mon with the police system of the Tsarist regime. 
Their members never exhibit the servile and bestial 
characteristics of the ordinary police. Nor will 
you ever find among them the callousness of the 
professional policeman, whose sensibilities have 
been blunted and whose reason has been stultified 
by habit. 

I have been personally acquainted with several 
commissars of the Extraordinary Commissions. 
Their manners towards those with whom they had 
to deal as offenders were like their manners 
towards other men. They showed no brutality and 
used no abusive language. They were all char- 
acterized by the same earnest desire to fulfill their 



duty, to be just even towards an enemy, and to 
defend the Revolution. Nowhere in the Repub- 
lic, except in the Red Army, is discipline more 
strictly preserved. For a long time any abuse of 
power, any dereliction of duty on the part of 
an agent of an Extraordinary Commission was 
punished by death. The punishment now is penal 
servitude for life. 

I do not deny that malpractices may have oc- 
curred from time to time, and here and there, in 
the huge territories of Russia. The Soviet Repub- 
lic is not the kingdom of God on eardi. It ia 
realizing its possibilities slowly and painfully, 
feeling its way amid infinite suffering and in the 
face of enormous difficulties. Nevertheless, I have 
had ample experience to justify my assertion that 
the Extraordinary Conunissions are amazingly well 
conducted. There is nothing haphazard about their 
procedure. I can hardly repeat too often that 
everything is done in accordance with carefully 
considered regulations, and that there are chedcs 
and counter-checks to prevent abuses of power 
and miscarriages of justice. 

The case against tnose charged with offences ia 
conducted with scrupulous care. Proper records 
are kept of all the evidence. Each prison has to 
make a return every morning at eleven, stating 
the number of persons kept under lock and key. 
There is an enquiry office where the public can 
procure all necessary information concerning the 
prisoners. The latter are allowed to receive visits 
from their relatives. The prisoners enjoy the 
same dietary as the warders, but are allowed in 
addition to eat anything that is brought them by 
their friends. 

So much for the repressive functions of the 
Commissions. But they likewise have positive 
functions, which are far more momentous. Now 
(February 27, 1920), that the Republic has tri- 
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umphed over its enemies, the repressive functions 
pass into the bad^ground, and the positive func- 
tions are of increasing importance. The Repub- 
lic has to face the problem which the collapse of 
capitalism has imposed or will impose upon all 
the nations. 

The most important task of the Commissions is 
to assist in promoting economic recovery. They 
enforce the rights of the state monopolies. They 
confiscate the goods hoarded by speculators and 
profiteers, adding these to the stocks available for 
communal distribution. For example, at a time 
when a great many factories had been compelled 
to stop work for lack of silk, the Moscow Elxtra- 
ordinary Commission discovered more than 4,000 
yards hidden away in the storehouses of an ex- 
shopkeeper. 

Another way in which the Extraordinary Com- 
missions contribute to the industrial recovery of 
the country, is by promoting labor discipline, both 
among the managing engineers and among the 
workmen. It will be remembered that in the early 
days of the Soviet regime there was a concerted 
sabotage among the higher grade employees. Now 
most of these have put their specialized knowl- 
edge at the service of the Soviet Republic. But a 
certain supervision is requisite for all grades, and 
this is carried out by overseers in the service of 
the Extraordinary Commissions. These men have 
the power of effecting arrests, but only upon a 
warrant from the Factory Committee. Moreover, 
arrests are extremely rare. A comrade who spent 
six weeks in the great factory at Sormovo, where 
from 7,000 to 8,000 workmen are employed, said 
that during that time only two or three arrests 
had taken place. The work of the overseers is 
preventive far more than pimitive. 

A similar corps of overseers secures the efficient 
working of the railway service; and under pres- 
ent conditions the role here is even more important 
than in the factories. The railway overseers are 
specialists familiar with all the conditions of the 
railway service. 

Thanks to these peaceful, positive labors of the 
Extraordinary Commissions, the power of the 
Soviet Government has been coordinated through- 
out the immense domains of Russia. The organ- 
ization of the Terror (improperly so called, as I 
have shown) was necessitated by the attacks of the 
counter-revolution from within and from without. 
Under the new conditions, however, the Extra- 
ordinary Commissions are able to devote them- 
selves to the organization of production and trans- 
portation. 

Since the death penalty has now been abolished, 
you will be wondering how the Soviet Republic 
deals with the dangerous criminals who would for- 
merly have had to suffer capital punbhment Let 
me describe my recent visit to a labor camp, where 
such people are now being cared for. 

Starting from the idea that criminals are the 
victims of capitalist society, and must therefore 
not be punished but reformed, the republic places 
these unfortunates in surroundings which will 
teach them to work, and where they will acquire 



the elements of education. Those who are con- 
victed are selected and placed in various categories, 
■o that each may receive the special attention he 
needs. This particular work is done in the famous 
Butyrki prison in Moscow, and from here the con- 
demned are sent to suitable establishments where 
they are to be taught how to become useful citizens. 
There is a dearth of suitable buildings, so that 
the Republic is unable to carry out the scheme 
in all its magnitude. But, as far as the woric 
goes, it constitutes a veritable revolution in the 
penal system. 

Prisoner Camps 

The different camps are arranged as follows: 
There are labor camps with internment, labor 
camps with no curtailment of liberty, a woman's 
camp, an agricultural colony; a special camp for 
young persons, an asylum for abnormal individ- 
uals. The old-fashioned prisons, those plague spots 
of capitalism, have been transformed; Uie fresh 
air has swept through them, making them clean 
and sanitary. Such places are reserved as asylums 
for professional criminals who are considered 
hopeless cases. The main object is to allow the 
criminal to lead as normal a life as possible, and 
to regenerate him by labor and education. 

A typical establishment is the labor camp. To 
give an idea of how such a place is run I will quote 
a clause from an instruction, dated May 1 of last 
year. "Each camp must be furnished with baths, 
washhouses, and disinfecting chambers. The day's 
work shall not be more than eight hours; if over- 
time proves to be necessary, such overtime shall 
be worked in strict accordance with the labor code 
of the Republic. Wages shall be the same as those 
fixed for the ordinary trade in a given locality. 
The prisoners shall elect their own foreman, who 
shall act as intermediary between themselves and 
the administration. All complaints shall be en- 
tered in a book, which shall be placed in charge 
of the foreman, who shall see that the complaints 
are carried forward to the authorities. Any pris- 
oner who shall display eagerness for his work 
shall be eligible for remission of sentence, etc" 

Of course, I was well aware of these regulations, 
and yet I must say I was surprised to find how 
scrupulously and intelligently they were carried 
out The camp which made the deepest impres- 
sion on me was the Camp of St John. Here the 
prboners are subjected to a severer rule than else- 
where. For instance, they are not allowed to go 
and work in the neighboring town, a privilege 
that is granted in all the other camps. I spoke 
to practically all the prisoners who are living in 
this old monastery. As it was Sunday, the pris- 
oners were not at work. They were in their rooms 
chatting, reading, writing, playing chess or dom- 
inoes, gathered round &e fire. Not one com- 
plained of the food. Indeed, they receive a ration 
equal to the Red Army ration, when the soldiers 
are not actually on ^e fighting front. Bread, 
potatoes, oatmeal, cabbage, herrings, lentils, and 
fats, not to mention salt, sugar, and tobacco. 

liiere are 424 prisoners in this camp, of whom 
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43 are women. The women have their own quar- 
ters. The governor was kindly to all; his manner, 
though not lacking in sternness, was very good- 
natured, I might say paternal. In fact, his pen- 
sioners say as mudi themselves. How lovingly 
and proudly he showed me the workrooms, 
smithies, the soldering, tinning, carpentering, book- 
binding, and tailoring shops. His main idea is 
to interest the prisoners in their woik, and to let 
them to tasks for which they have a special liking. 
I visited the bathrooms. Every day a medical 
inspection takes place. At the least sign of ill- 
health the invalid is placed in a hospital. I saw 
the library, which the prisoners themselves are 
responsible for, and which the Ministry for Edu- 
cation supplies with books. There is a theatre 
where the prisoners act plays, and the prisoners' 
dramatic society has been allowed to give per- 



formances in other camps and also in town. Tlie 
only thing lacking were warders! The prisonert 
within the camp enjoy absolute freedom. 

Freedom combined vrith work; that is dw 
method employed by the Soviet Republic to r^ 
deem these people. Very rarely have there beea 
desertions. There is a punishment room, it is 
true. But it is always empty! 

These are the conditions in St. John's Camp 
and in every other camp I visited. The only 
difiference is that there is more freedom in the 
other camps. The prisoners may work in town, 
and may visit frien<u and relatives; they may re- 
ceive delicacies in the way of food. I could tell 
much more about the prison system of the Repub- 
lic, but you have now heard enough, I feel sure, 
to be convinced of the revolution that has taken 
place in this sphere as in so many others. 



The World and Russia 

The following editorial, appeared in the February 3 issue of "The Japan Weekly Chronicle," a 
periodical appearing at Kobe in English. In spite of the fact that the Trade Agreement between 
Russia and England has already been signed, the presentation of the value of relations between all 
the countries and Russia is nevertheless full of interest. 



A TELEGRAM appeared two days ago concem- 
■**■ ing a new Anglo-Russian treaty which ushered 
in an event of enormous importance in a very 
ambiguous and casual manner. It spoke of the 
treaty as if it had already been concluded, and the 
comment of the Times and the Daily Herald seemed 
to refer to something done conclusively rather than 
to a mere proposal. If this be the case it only indi- 
cates something greatly wanting in the sense of 
news possessed by the principal news agencies, 
which gave us with wearisome repetition infinite 
detail on much less important matters. Yet such 
news ought to have preceeded the making of peace 
with Germany, and it is now considerably over two 
years overdue. It might, indeed, be said to be 
more than three years overdue, for such a treaty 
would have prevented the shameful capitulation at 
Brest Litovsk — ^a compact far more disgraceful to 
the Allies than to the Russians upon whom it was 
forced. The promise in the new treaty in regard to 
treating Russia honorably and not seizing her goods 
and money like any highway robber is an illustra- 
tion of how far we have siuik in honesty of inter- 
national dealing. Six years ago it would have 
been considered insulting to mention such terms. 
Now it is the first and most necessary precaution. 
And this, along with the mention of Brest Litovsk 
brings to mind that by the terms of the Brest Litovsk 
Treaty there was a large simi in gold handed over 
to the Germans. By the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty this gold was handed over to the Allies. 
We hear a great deal about the Bolsheviks having 
stolen the gold and of how impossible it is to take 
such stolen wealth in payment for goods. It is 
curious that the immorality of taking it for nothing 
has never occurred to any Allied statesman. 
The shameful sophistries and subterfuges by 



which the blockade of Russia has been maintained 
have been duly noted from time to time in these 
columns. At the beginning of the winter of 1919 
Mr. Lloyd George stated that the only blockade 
of Russia was the blockade of ice, and he hoped 
that the winter would bring serious thought to the 
Russians. Two winters have brought disease and 
death to the Russians, and at the end of the second 
we have a treaty promising to clear away the mines 
in the Baltic Sea! So there was a blockade of 
mines as well as of ice. Yet Mr. Lloyd George is, 
among prominent members of the British Govern- 
ment, the one most inclined to give Russia proper 
treatment. The mutual clause regarding propa- 
ganda is illuminating. We hear a great deal about 
Bolshevik propaganda in foreign countries, though 
it is strange that the only pro-Bolshevik propa- 
ganda we ever come across is published quite inde- 
pendently by the British Left Wing, which takes 
up the Soviet cause not because it likes Soviet 
methods, but from the natural British deposition 
to take the part of the imfairly treated side. But of 
British propaganda in Russia there has been a 
great deal, and it has done rather less than no 
good at all. It was started in Tsarist days, in order 
to keep war-weary Russians properly convinced 
that it was to their interest to go on fighting. Mr. 
Hugh Walpole was one of the propagandists, and 
the Russian novels that have resulted are about all 
the residue left that is of any value. The propa- 
ganda has continued functioning during both revo- 
lutions. It has even extended to the Far East The 
Vladivostok Echo was a local symptom. We won- 
der how many British taxpayers know that many 
thousand pounds of their hard-earned money were 
spent on starting a newspaper in Vladivostok, with 
fine new rotary presses and plant complete 
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paper all very nicely printed, with the last page 
in English. The way in which it was handled 
brought discredit on several people, as we described 
in a leading article soon after it was suppressed by 
the British Conunissioner himself (Sir Charles 
Eliot, now Ambassador in Tokyo), and it subse- 
quently passed into the hands of the Japanese, and 
is now used, among other things, for disseminating 
their own propaganda. The story of the Vladivo- 
stok Echo is one that might well be made the subject 
of some searching questions in the House of Com- 
mons, as it was an entirely unwarrantable waste 
of British money and only helped to bring Britain 
into discredit in Siberia. Unless we are free to 
argue that British propaganda in Russia must be 
good while Russian propaganda in Britain must be 
bad, we shall find little to justify the complaints 
that have been made regarding the Bolshevik efforts 
to convert Britain. In the one case we have a 
newspaper established in a foreign country by the 
power of an invading military expedition, and in 
the other the surreptitious introduction of a few 
pamphlets seeking to set forth a case which is ab- 
solutely suppressed by the news agencies. 

However, if the new Treaty has really come into 
being, we may hope that all this has passed into 
the region of history. Politically and economically 
the new arrangement, as set forth in the telegram, 
is an excellent and equitable one. It makes trade 
possible for the first time, and the only handle 
still left for the obstructionists is the provision that 
the new relations may be terminated if either side 
commits a breach of Uie agreement This will lead, 
of course, to all kinds of manufactured charges 
about Bolshevik propaganda being carried on from 
St. Helena to Samoa, but if trade is once started 
it will not be easy to stop it. The possibilities of 
trade are considerable. Those who oppose reopen- 
ing trade say that, after all, Russia has nothing 
to export It is to their own shame if she has 
not But their machinations have not altogetlier 
stripped the country. There is, for instance, a con- 
siderable sum in gold, the receipt of a portion of 
which in exchange for British goods would give a 
much needed help to exchange. An article on the 
Vanderlip Concessions published in the Times 
a Ibt of the commodities with which Mr. Vander- 
lip was to supply Russia. His venture having 
been side-tracked, many of the orders for these 
will be transferred to Britain, and they will do a 
great deal to relieve the present unemployment 
and trade depression. Barter and concessions will 
also pay for much, and, impoverished as Russia 
has been by over three years of inhuman blockade 
and subsidized war, she still has resources, and her 
needs are so urgent that they will relieve the pres- 
ent paralysis of trade. Of course, there will be loud 
cries of "Perfidious Albion!" but the world really 
cannot be ruined for the sake of a few infatuated 
bondholders. It will be interesting to see what 
course the United States adopts in the matter. Past 
history makes it possible to minimize the impor- 
tance of Russia to America, but business men there 
would be very quick to seize the opportunity of 



handling Russian trade if it offered. There have 
been several announcements, not very much more 
sincere than previous British announcements, con- 
cerning the freedom of Americans to trade vrith 
Russia if they so desire, but the fear of dangerous 
thoughts is considerably more pronoimced in Amer- 
ica &an it is in England, and the attitude of cap- 
italist America towards Socialism is that of the 
medieval monk towards the devil. While busi- 
ness interests have urged an opening of relations 
with Russia, fears of "redness" have checked action. 
But if Britain starts trading the sight of the prof- 
its going to England instead of to America will 
work an instantaneous cure, and there will be 
a demand for the resimiption of relations. The 
throwing open again of the enormous area of Rus- 
sia to the world's trade will not only help to 
relieve the present universal depression, but will 
make possible a real effort on the part of the 
League of Nations to adjust the world's financial 
situation. The greatest creditor countries will prob- 
ably be asked to take some compensation for their 
debts, and the present impossible conditions, may 
be set aside. The agreement, which seems inevitable 
now if not actually completed, is the most import- 
ant since peace was signed as Versailles. 



Krassin's Reply to the Labor Party 

{The Anti-Bolshevist weekly "Pour la Russie" 
printed in Paris publishes on February 2, 1921, the 
following item concerning the "persecution" of 
Mensheviks and Trade Union leaders in Soviet 
Russia.) 

We published in our last issue the letter ad- 
dressed by the Labor ^arty to Krassin. Below is 
the answer of the latter. Krassin writes on De- 
cember 28, 1920. 

Dear Comrade: In your letter of November 19 
you asked if it is true that the Soviet authorities 
have applied reprisals against persons and groups 
who furnished information to the British Workers' 
Delegation on the occasion of its stay in Moscow. 

You asked whether it is true: 

1. That the Printers' Union at Moscow was dis- 
banded by the Government and that this act was 
connected with a meeting held by the printers of 
Moscow on July 23, at which meeting Uiree mem- 
bers of the British Delegation were present 

2. That as a result of opinions expressed in 
this printers' meeting, the Executive Committee of 
the Printers' Union was dissolved, a number of its 
members were arrested and imprisoned, and a new 
committee appointed by the Government, without 
obtaining either the consent or the cooperation of 
the printing workers; 

3. That after the departure of the British Dele- 
gation, Abramovich, a member of die Social Demo- 
cratic Party, was relieved of his functions by the 
Moscow Soviet, as a result of a speech delivered 
by him in the session of the Moscow Soviet, a 
session at which the British Del^ation v/as pres- 
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ent; that two other members of the Social Demo- 
cratic Central Committee were arrested, and that 
Dan, another member of the Central Committee 
was exiled from Moscow to Perm. 
In answer to these questions we herewith state: 

1. That it is impossible to confine ourselves to 
precise answers to these precise questions. The 
cases cited by you aflford us an opportunity to il- 
luminate one of the fimdamentai questions now 
engaging the attention of the Socialist world: the 
measures taken by the Soviet Government against 
persons and groups calling themselves Socialists; 

2. The fact is that the Soviet Government, with- 
out ever concealing it, has always followed and is 
•till continuing to follow unconstitutional methods 
in its struggle against actions of the counter-revo- 
lution, without consideration of the groups or per- 
sons taking part in them; 

3. The Soviet Government, publicly carrying 
out in the eyes of the entire world, a struggle 
against coimter-revolution, has often publicly ex- 
plained the reason it considers certain groups as 
counter-revolutionary, in spite of their Socialist 
raiment, and the very painful necessity of occasion- 
ally taking repressive measures against former 
friends and revolutionists; 

4. The Soviet Government is responsible to the 
working masses of Russia and to the world prole- 
tariat for the maintenance of the success of the 
Russian Socialist Revolution. This responsibility 
imposes upon it duties which are sometimes ex- 
tremely painful and disagreeable, for instance, the 
necessity of arresting and imprisoning persons who 
call themselves Socialists, some of whom are com- 
rade workers, or misled workers who have fallen 
into the meshes of the counter-revolution; 

5. These duties imposed upon us by necessity 
awaken astonishment and disapproval in various 
sections of the foreign Socialist parties which are 
in these matters influenced by Russian citizens liv- 
ing abroad, claiming to be Socialists and revo- 
lutionists. We believe that this is the influence at 
work, up to a certain point, in the matter of the 
present letter of the British workers party. Now, 
neither the Russian citizens abroad, nor the Bri- 
tish Labor party, have any responsibility for 
the success of the Russian Revolution; 

6. The Soviet Government is not particularly 
concerned with the. opinion of Russian citizens liv- 
ing in foreign countries. As for the opinion of the 
British Labor Party, or other foreign Labor 
and Socialist Parties, the Soviet Government can- 
not take them into consideration unless these opin- 
ions are expressed in the form of friendly advice 
or of a sincere surprise over certain facts. How- 
ever, it refuses absolutely and categorically to ac- 
cept any expressions of rebuke or censure that 
may be addressed to it from these quarters, as well 
as any attempt to exert an influence on the internal 
policy of the Soviets; 

7. The Soviet Government is extremely desirous 
to maintain the best relations with the British Labor 
Party, and with other proletarian or semi-pro- 
letarian organizations. The Soviet Government is 



extremely grateful to them for the support they 
have given to the cause of the Russian Revolution. 
It simultaneously considers that this support as far 
as the Soviet Government is concerned is not due 
to any measure that might for one reason or another 
not meet with the approval of these parties and or- 
ganiiations. 

In any other case, the Soviet Government would 
not consider itself authorized to receive such sup- 
port, since it considers, as is the case at present, 
that the sole organ having any right to impose 
conditions upon the Soviets and to make any com- 
plaints to them is the Russian working masses and 
the revolutionary organizations of the proletarian 
world. 

To them, and to them only, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is responsible for its acta and measures, how- 
ever great or slight may be their importance; 

8. Now, as for your questions alleging that in 
the course of our relations with certain counter- 
revolutionary manifestations, we had deceived the 
members of the British Delegation. 

To be sure we think that on this point you have 
a right to ask for explanations in order that you 
may be able to refute these allegations more ener- 
getically. We are convinced that you yourself have 
not given them any credence; 

9. This being assumed we desire to inform you: 

(a) That the reorganization of the Printers' 
Union and the arrest of several of the members 
of their executive committee has no relation at all 
with the visit of the British Delegation, but was 
due to a series of events going back a nuntber of 
years; 

(b) The dismissal of Abramovich by the mem- 
bers of his committee was due to the initiative of 
these members themselves, without any pressure or 
intimidation on the part of the Government At 
bottom Abramovich's speech had the entire ap- 
proval of the Government; 

(c) The arrests were also entirely without any 
connection with the opinions expressed to the Bri- 
tish Delegation. The same is the case with regard 
to Dan who was sent to Perm on sanitary service as 
a mobilized physician, at the same time that many 
Communist physicians were sent to the front. 

(Signed) Krassin. 
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TRADE UNIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA Pnbluhed by 
The Rand SchooL 

The Russian trade unions have developed along distinctly 
orismal lines, both before and after the November Revo- 
lodoii. They have always insisted upon the fullest pos- 
sible measure of political and economic freedom, lliey 
recognized no distinction between Tsarism and capitalism, 
aeeing in both only different aspects of oppression. As a 
reault they constituted a most effective and unwavering 
revolutionary force. After the seizure of power by the pro- 
letariat the unions were, of course, confronted with many 
novel and unprecedented problems. 

An excellent summary of the forms and achievements 
of Russian trade unionism b contained in this collection 
of documents, compiled by the British Independent Labor 
Party Information Committee and the International Section 
of the Labor Research Department. The volume includes 
a historical sketch of the progress of labor organization in 
Russia up to the present time, by A. Lozovsky; a summary 
of the proceedings of the Third General Congress of Russian 
Trade Unions in March, 1920; Lenin's speech at this 
C>ngreM; and data on the organization of several indi- 
Tidnal unions. 

Under the Tsarist regime trade unions were proscribed 
and persecuted as revolutionary associations. Consequently 
they were unable to function effectively on a large scale, 
except for a short time during the 1905 Revolution. As 
usual the autocracy employed spies and provocateurs in its 
effort to crush the workers. The fearful massacre of 
"Bloody Sunday" was brought about by the activities of 
Father Capon, who founded a number of unions at the 
instigation of the notorious Von Plehve. 

Russian industries were rapidly and spontaneously union- 
ised after the March Revolution. The organized workers 
■oon became disillusioned with the vacillating, sterile, com- 
promising policy of Kerensky and his various "coalition" 
cabinets; and, with very few exceptions, they cooperated 
heartily with the Soviets in the repression of the KomUov 
mutiny and the establishment of the Soviet Republic. 

As Lozovsky points out, the objects of the trade unions 
underwent a profound alteration dfter the November Revo- 
lution. The strike, formerly the chief weapon of labor in 
its straggle against oppression, now became an instru- 
ment in the hands of the dispossessed bourgeoisie, who 
attempted to undermine the workers' state by a consistent 
policy of sabotage. Such regulations as payment on a piece- 
work basis and the establishment of production standards, 
fiercely opposed by the workers under a capitalist regime, 
became recognized as legitimate and necessary emergency 
measures for the restoration of productivity under the 
Soviet system, where the workers receive the full value 
of their labor. 

The trade unions have been practically transformed into 
organs of the Soviet Government. They have been given 
fall power to fix and regulate wages, a function which they 
have certainly never before acquired in any coimtry in the 
world. They are charged with the enforcement of labor 
discipline and the maintenance of production standards. 
They have steadfastly supported the Soviet Government 
ia its struggle against counter-revolution and foreign in- 
vasion. 

Membership in trade unions is now compulsory for Rus- 
sian workers; and, according to the latest figures, the 
anions now include about five million members. The 
principle of industrial unionism is firmly established; and, 
acoording to the decision of the Third General Congress 
of Trade Unions, there are only twenty-three unions, uni- 
forgily organized in accordance with the principle of demo- 
cratic centralization. 

It is evident, both from Lozovsky's historical sketch and 
from the other information included in the book, that the 
Russian trade unions, under the most difficult and dis- 
eouraging material conditions, have splendidly performed 
their task of liberating the workers and helping to establish 
the Soviet state upon a firm and enduring basis. 

A C F. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOREIGN MINISTER. Memoirs 
of Alexander Iswolsky. Traiulated by Charles Louis 
Seeger. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mr. Iswolsky, by his own account, is a rather anomalous 
political figure: he is a Tsarist Liberal He speaks with 
affectionate regard of the late Tsar; and his admiration 
for Mr. Stolypin is unbounded. He looks upon the Cadets 
as dangerous radicals; and relates as an instance of his 
own political courage that he once risked the Tsar's eternal 
disfavor by driving out with that mighty rebel, Mr. 
Milynkov. 

But he hastens to assure us that he is no reactionary. 
On the contrary he was regarded with grave suspicion hi 
Court circles on account of his bold ventures in liberalism. 
And, when the Tsar was compelled to form a Cabinet, Mr. 
Iswolsky tells us that he (in conjunction with Stolypin) 
constituted the left wing. 

The author's constant and complacent representation of 
himself as a champion of advanced liberalism is not very 
flattering to his intellectual faculties. Yet occasionally he 
lets fall a word of shrewd and enlightening comment So 
he blames Count Witte for stimulating Russian industry, 
on the ground that this policy was certain to lead to the 
creation of a revolutionary urban proletariat. On this point 
Iswolsky shows himself capable of a Marxian thought. 
Again he censures the officials who supervised the elections 
to the First Duma for admitting a large number of peasant 
delegates, on the mistaken theory that the peasants were 
loyal and devoted subjects of the Tsar. He observes that 
the peasants were chiefly interested in securing possession 
of the land; and in this comment he shows himself wiser 
than the romanticists who still profess to believe in the 
possibility of the subversion of the Soviet power by an 
uprising of peasants bent upon restoring moiurchy and 
landlordism. 

There are striking banalities in the book. Nicholas D, 
organizer of Bloody Sunday, murderer and torturer of 
thousands of his subjects, is depicted as a lovable and 
sympathetic character. The author tells how the Tsar 
showed great concern after an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate his chief hangman, Stolypin. And, without a 
trace of irony, he appends the following comment: 

"Having been a witness of the attitude of Nicholas II 
on this occasion and several others of the same nature, I 
am able to qualify as absolutely false the accusations that 
have been made against him as being strangely insensible to 
the sufferings of others." 

Mr. Iswolsky boasts of his work in helping to construct 
the Triple Entente, an imperialistic alliance whose chief 
fruits, for Russia, were enslavement by French capital and 
the slaughter of millions of her ill-equipped soldiers in the 
War. It is with a feeling of deep relief and thankfulness 
that one turns away from Iswolsky's record of Court gossip, 
scrambling for places, and diplomatic intrigues, and views 
the new Russia, so splendidly typified in the Eighth Con- 
gress of Soviets, an assembly of workers and peasants which 
has neither the time nor the taste for sterile political con- 
tests, which singlemindedly devotes itself to the_ great and 
noble task of building up the free Russian Socialist Com- 
monwealth. A. C. F. 



WINNIPEG, LONDON, MOSCOW. — A STUDY OF 
BOLSHEVISM, by Wallis Walter Lefeauz (Assistaal 
to Defense Council Winnipeg Seditions Conspiracy- 
General Strike Trials 1919—1920). Published by 
the Canadian Workers Defense League, Winnipeg, 
Canada, 1921. 77 pages. 

A note on the cover of this pamphlet informs as that 
"Mr. Lefeanx visited Europe and Soviet Russia entirely en 
his own initiative and at his own expense in order to obtain 
some truthful information upon Bolshevism." His visit ap- 
parently covered the simuner and early autumn of 1920, and 
followed closely upon a stop in London, made in order to 
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present the case of the Winnipeg etriken to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The relation between the 
visits to London and Russia is not clearly brought out, 
with the result that the letter is left somewhat without 
motivation in the pages of the pamphlet. 

Separate chapters are devoted to impressions of Petro- 
grad and Moscow, and attention is called to the frequently 
recorded superiority of local organizations in Petrograd to 
those of Moscow. The population of the former "hu drop- 
ped to about 800,000, owing partly to the elimination of a 
non-productive element which is not altogether a loss to the 
community, partly to the withdrawal of a number of the 
best men for the army." An interesting note that we have 
never seen before is the following: 

"An Englishman, Qare, Professor of Languages at Petro- 
grad University, suggested to the Municipal Service De- 
partment of the Petrograd Soviet that every house should 
be compelled to install an electric light over the street num- 
ber plate. The suggestion was adopted. I saw no houses 
without it. Maybe London and New York will some day 
follow the example of Petrograd." 

The pamphlet of personal observation always gains much 
from concrete statements of this kind, and it is in this kind 
of definite data that Mr. Lefeaux's pages exceL In fact, 
we are so well impressed with the newness and the im- 
portance of information he gives on one subject (that of 
medical education in Soviet Russia), that we shall re 
print in the next issue of Soviet Russia the few paragraphs 
covering it. J. W. H. 



NEW HYGIENIG EFFOKTS 

Moscow, March 8. 

In the province of Moscow 53 sanatoria with 
1000 beds are in operation. Of these sanatoria, 19 
are for tuberculosis patients, while the others are 
for patients suffering from other diseases. 12 sana- 
toria are for the treatment and care of convales- 
cent children. Eighty per cent of all accommoda- 
tions are at the cUsposal of the trade union organ- 
izatoins; of these three-quarters are for manual 
workers; 15 per cent for the families of workers 
organizeid in trade unions, with eventually vacant 
accommodations to be allotted to the families of 
non-organized workers; 5 per cent are reserved for 
the rest of the population. The assignment of free 
accommodations is made by the Medical Commis- 
sion under the supervision of the trade unions. On 
the average 500 patients are received each month 
in these sanatoria. In addition a number of new 
institutions are being established, and those al- 
ready in existence, extended. 

From the Vienna Edition of Rosta. 



Equal Rights for Men and Women 

and mutual obligations, in marriage and divorce, and with respect to 
children, are established in 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

The first code of laws of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
dealing with Civil Status, Domestic Relations, Marriage, the Family, 
Guardianship, etc. These laws, printed in booklet form, 85 pages com- 
plete, with introduction, will be sent postpaid for 25 cents. Send orders 
and remittances to 
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Prostitution and the Young Proletarian 

By Alexandra Koixontay 

{The following clear and able discussion of the causes of prostitution, differing in its interpre- 
tation from the works of professional sociologists who have treated this subject before, and who 
very often overlook the important economic element, appeared in a recent issue of "L'Internazionale 
della Gioventu", published at Rome.) 

PROSTITUTION is without doubt one of the 
■*• most important problems for the Soviet Re- 
public and for youth in general. Prostitution is the 
evil heritage of capitalist society and no one has a 
greater interest than has the youth of the prole- 
tariat in abolishing this curse. 

Some young comrades are of the erroneous opin- 
ion that prostitution weighs only on women and 
girls, but this is not entirely true. 

While it is true that prostitution has as its chief 
victims the female sex, it is also nevertheless a 
source of suffering for men too. The existence 
and spread of venereal diseases — with their de- 
structive influence on body and mind — is intimately 
and indissolubly connected with prostitution. 

These diseases find their victims among women 
as well as among men. There is nothing more ter- 
ribly impressive than to see a young man who 
only yesterday was physically strong, proud of 
bearing, and full of a high youthfnl idealism, and 
who today, because of contact with a prostitute, is 
physically contaminated and deprived of all his 
ideals. 

Prostitution is not only a great peril for the 
body, but stronger and more pernicious still is the 
venom it leaves in the souls of those that serve it 
What thing is more humiliating than the traffic in 
love? It exercises a pernicious influence both on 
the individual who sells herself as well as on him 
who purchases. How correct was the feeling of 
those working women who during a demonstration 



at Moscow held aloft banners with the inscription: 
"The ^omen, the free and equal women citizens of 
the Soviet Republic, must not be objects of pur- 
chase and sale!" The same slogan should also be 
raised by the proletarian young men, who should 
see to it that this terrible blot of the old capitalist 
world shall disappear absolutely in Soviet Russia. 

But, we may be asked by many proletarian young 
men: how shall we struggle against prostitution, 
how annihilate it? To answer this question it is 
necessary to know the cause of prostitution. 

Capitalist society tolerates prostitution. With 
its Christian morality, it explains diat there always 
must exist young men with innate criminal inclin- 
ations, and that it will be in vain to expend any 
energy attempting to prevent certain women from 
seeking the vice which will render them perpetu- 
ally enslaved. "There exists no remedy against 
this evil," said the pharisees of the school of the 
Italian scientist Lombroso, "prostitution has al- 
ways existed and always will exist" 

This bourgeois interpretation of prostitution con- 
tradicts all the experience of history and life. The 
bourgeois interpretation suggests to us a number of 
questions, for example, these: How is it that so great 
a number of these perverse and criminal "individu- 
alities" appears just at the moment when a country 
is under the influence of war, of unemployment, of 
poverty, and hunger? How is it that under the 
Tsarist regime the agents of the white slave trade 
found the greatest number of "licentious creatures" 
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predaely in those provinces of Russia in which 
the crops had been poorest and hunger was there- 
fore greatest? How is it that the number of prosti- 
tutes increases with the increase of unemployment? 
And finally, how is it that you find among prosti- 
tutes so many orphans, so many deserted women, 
who are unprotected, and very rarely daughters 
of well-to<lo people? What is the cause of the 
existence of prostitution? These hundreds of 
thousands of young women in the capitals of Eu- 
rope — Berlin, Vienna, Paris — are they so constitut- 
ed Uiat they are predestined to serve the caprices of 
the male sex? If this were the case, you ought to 
find among prostitutes a proportionate number of 
women of all social classes. But such is not the 
case. Statistics show that 80 per cent of the prosti- 
tutes are daughters of poor parents, most of them 
daughters of workmen, themselves young working 
women or poorly paid employees. The cause oi 
prostitution is therefore not in the peculiar nature 
of the sexual tendencies of certain young women — 
it is necessary to bear in mind that prostitution 
means the sale of the body — but in the unjust, 
oppressive, and hard conditions of society. 
In most cases the prostitutes sell their bodies, 
just as the woricingmen sell their produc- 
tive power, for the purpose of obtaining means of 
subsktence. The white slave trade and prostitu- 
tion are intimately related with the supply and 
demand of labor, in other words, with capitalism. 
J\notber cause of prostitution is also connected 
with the injustice of capitalist society, namely, the 
lack of interest shown in the moral and intellec- 
tual development of the young working woman. 
The third cause must not be forgotten. It is the 
corrupt and hypocritical bourgeois morality which 
considers a certain line of conduct as a manifesta- 
tion of vigor in a man and of crime in a woman. 
Once these causes have been understood, the Com- 
munist proletarian youth will be able to wage the 
struggle against prostitution. 



The economic causes have for the greater part 
been eliminated in Soviet Russia, thanks to the 
transformation of labor and the substitution of 
Communist modes of work for those of capital- 
ism. They will disappear absolutely once the war 
is liquidated and the internal conflicts disposed of. 
Russia will be able to create such riches and to 
produce generous portions of so many varieties of 
commodities as will satisfy the needs of all citizens. 

The elimination of the remaining causes of 
prostitution is incumbent upon the Communist 
young people. The Young Communist organisa- 
tion diould above all, by means of its propaganda 
activity, awaken in general an intellectual interest 
on the part of the young people, and particularly 
an interest in political questions, and work with 
all its strength for the education of the mind. The 
same great energy should be devoted to the strug- 
gle against the hypocritical bourgeois morality. 
The proletarian youth should and will bring about 
a condition in which the same demands will be 
imposed both on women and on men, and the same 
ri^ts granted to women that are now asked by 
men for themselves. 

The struggle against prostitution is incontestably 
one of the most important tasks of the Young Com- 
munist organization. The struggle against prosti- 
tution above all involves the elimination of the 
remnants of the capitalist period. The struggle 
against prostitution is the struggle against all in- 
equality and consequently against inequality be- 
tween the sexes. As soon as healthy relations of 
companionship can be established between young 
men and young women their reciprocal confidence 
and esteem will be greatly augmented, to the great 
advantage of their common revolutionary activity, 
and the dreadful plague of prostitution will dis- 
appear more rapidly in Soviet Russia. The com- 
plete victory of Communism is the surest method 
to cause the disappearance from human society td 
prostitution, that baleful spectre of the cursed past 



The Social Basis of the November Revolution 

By E. Preobrazhenskt 

{The author of this article is one of the theoreticians of the Russian Communist Party whose 
name has become well-known outside of his native country owing to the fact that, together with 
N. Bukharin, he is the author of the much translated "A. B. C. of Communism") 

They have sufficiently expiated their thoughtless- 
ness. But for our own purposes, we should get 
before us a very clear idea of the social factors 
to which we owe the victory of the forces which 
occasioned the downfall of the counter-revolution. 
Aside from the workers, it was the soldiers who 
took one of the most active parts in the November 
Revolution. By the soldiers, we mean the peasants 
mobilized by Tsarism. The peasants at that time 
had not yet divided along class lines. The poor 
peasants as well as the middle and rich peasants, 
all participated not only in the overthrow of the 
big land-holders in the villages, but also helped 
to bring about the fall of the power of the 



i^NCE the November Revolution was accom- 
^-^ plished, all the opponents of the Soviet power 
agreed in declaring that the Bolsheviks were 
only a very small minority of the population, that 
their success, due only to accident, would be of 
short duration, that moreover the new govern- 
ment would fall in less than fifteen days. Three 
years of Soviet Power have sufficiently revealed the 
lack of seriousness, the fundamental weakness of 
the sociology of the Cadets and the Mensheviks. 
Henceforth it will be useless to contradict the so- 
called "scientific analysis" of the Martovs, the 
Chernovs, and Kautskys, as well as the optimistic 
prophecies of the news-manufacturers of Paris. 
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bourgeoisie of the cities. It is thus that dur- 
ing die first stage of the struggle — the most im- 
portant — the Soviet power was based not only 
upon the whole proletariat, but further upon all 
the peasants. It is this which conferred to the 
movement the powerful force of a hurricane, which 
swept away all the organized elements of the re- 
gime of the big landholders. 

This peculiarity of the Russian Revolution will 
not be encountered in the West There, in the 
first phase of the Revolution the peasantry will par- 
ticipate, but in conflicting directions. On one 
wing it will support the proletariat which attacks 
the present system, and on the other, probably the 
larger wing, it will support the counter-revolution. 

Now comes the second stage in our struggle. 
The class of rich peasants breaks away from 
the Soviet power. The grain is to be divided 
among the population; there is the necessity of 
repulsing the attacks of the Cossack generals and of 
the Czecho-Slovaks. The middle peasant, the largest 
part of the working population, had not chosen 
which road to follow. The summer of 1918 was 
the most critical period in the existence of the 
Soviets. The course of the Revolution depended 
upon the decisions which the middle peasant would 
make. The working class and the poor peasant 
at one pole, the rich peasant, the officers, and the 
bourgeoisie supported by foreign capital at the 
other pole, were two forces of equal weight, or 
rather the second force surpassed the first. The 
middle peasant of the famine-stricken provinces 
and the peasant of Central Russia went over to 
the side of the Soviet Government; the middle 
peasant of the regions of the Volga and of Siberia 
followed his example, profiting by his hard ex- 
perience with the Kolchak regime. This fact de- 
cided the issue of the struggle in favor of the 
Revolution. Consequently the downfall of Deni- 
kin is sufficient proof that the worker-peasant state, 
based on the union of the proletariat with eighty 
per cent of the peasants, can no longer have a com- 
petitor for power within the limits of Russia. 

If we examine the military force of the Revolu- 
tion, the Red Army, we will see that it is based on 
the union of die proletariat with the poor peasant 
and the middle peasant, a union in which the pro- 
letariat leads. 

This union of the workers and the middle peas- 
ants was at the same time an economic union. 
Without the bread of the peasant we would never 
have been able to conquer our enemies, nor 
would we have succeeded in restoring our dis- 
organized industries. After the rich peasants had 
been expropriated to a great extent, after the 
greater part of the poor peasants had been trans- 
formed into middle peasants at the expense of 
the rich peasants, the middle peasants became the 
basis of our supplies of provisions in wheat and 
other grains, the basis of mobilization for work. 
To preserve this union on an economic basis, is a 
question of prime importance for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

The union of the worker and the middle peasant 



which assured the victory of the Soviet power in 
the three years of Civil War, this union will also 
assure the victory of the November Revolution 
on the economic front where great struggles are 
still to be expected. We realize that foreign cap- 
italists, who finally understood why our peasants 
did not join Kolchak, Denikin, and Wrangel, will 
do their utmost to separate the peasant part of 
the population from the proletariat with the help 
of the Social Revolutionists of the Right (Savin- 
kov and others) ; they will seek to organize an 
alliance of the peasants with European capital 
after the defeat of Wrangel. These efforts will not 
succeed; the paying off of foreign debts amounting 
to sixteen billions in gold, considering the disor- 
ganization of OUT industries, would fall on the 
shoulders of these same peastmts. The union with 
the proletariat exempts the peasant from this ob- 
ligation; union with the Social Revolutionists and 
European capital presupposes this obligation. 

As long as capital will rule in the countries of 
Europe, as long as it will threaten to trans- 
form Russia into one of its colonies, to seize our 
bread and raw material, and to rob the peasant 
of the results of his toil, the November Revolution 
will have a strong foundation in the union of 
worker and peasant under the direction of the 
proletariat 



In Next Week'$ 



Soviet Russia 



LITERATURE AND THE RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION, by Lebedev-Poliansky. Shows 
how rich has been the productivity of Rus- 
sian writers since the Revolution, as well 
as how complete the effort to circulate the 
literary treasures of the past 

THE LAST SLAVE, by Alexandra KoUontay. 
The author of "Prostitution and the Young 
Proletarian" (in this issue) discusses the 
social liberation of the Oriental woman as 
8 result of the influence of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment 

LEONID KRASSIN ON THE RUSSIAN- 
ENGLISH TRADE AGREEMENT; fol- 
lowed by the complete official text as 
signed in London. 

THE FRENCH PROLETARIAT AND THE 
NEW ONSLAUGHT, by Pierre Pascal. 
Addressing his fellow-workers from his 
present home in Moscow, Pascal points 
out their duty to the Russian proletariat 
in view of France's new efforts to crush 
Soviet Russia. 
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A Petersburg Arcadia 



By John S. Clabke 



npHERE are something like forty islands be- 
-"- tween Petersburg and the Finnish Gulf, break- 
ing the Neva up into a delta of delight One of 
the most beautiful is called Kamenny Ostrov, im- 
mortalized ia the music of Chaikovdcy, a dream- 
island of green foliage, flowing water, and white 
palaces. Before the Revolution the quiet of Kam- 
enny Ostrov was disturbed only by the whirr of 
the aristocratic and bourgeois automobiles, or by 
the boom of the solitary one o'clock gun fired 
from the battery of Peter and Paul. As a residential 
reservation it was more inaccessible to the work- 
ing class than the interior of a Park Lane mansion 
is. Now it belongs to the workers, and the cream 
and white palaces, winter gardens, flower and 
vegetable beds, orchards, and recreation grounds 
are cared for in the interests of the toilers of 
Petersburg. This was Zorin's idea, to make the 
island into a "Home of Rest" whereon at least 
three or four hundred workers, men and women, 
are privileged to enjoy a month's, or at the very 
least a fortnight's, holiday every year. 

We drove there by road, returned by steamboat, 
went back by boat and returned again by road. 
This in order to visit the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul which stands upon "Hare" Island, and 
because our food was already prepared for us at 
our home in Petersburg. 

Kerensky's war minister, Savinkov I believe, had 
a large imposing white palace on the island. We 
were taken through it. The walls decorated with 
tapestry of heroic design, the statuary, library, 
and paintings all spoke too eloquently of the rea- 
son for the feverish desire of its owner to crush 
the proletarian movement How anyone can imagine 
for one moment that such luxuries will be re- 
linquished to the people without their possessors 
showing determineid fight, is a problem I have 
never been able to solve. Here every fortnight 
during the summer months seventy-four workers 
are housed, nursed, fed, waited upon, and enter- 
tained. The food, under present conditions, is 
superior to the everyday food of the city. It is 
also well varied. I asked the keeper of the palace 
how the guests behaved themselves, unaccustomed 
as they were to living under such luxurious cir- 
cumstances. "At first" he said, "they forgot to 
exercise care, they spat on the floors and damaged 
one or two articles; then I arranged to give each 
visiting group a short address on their social ob- 
ligation to protect the property of the people, so 
that their comrades could participate in the pleas- 
ures they were at present enjoying, and it worked 
wonders." 

No members of the cultured aristocracy could 
be more scrupulous in the care of the palace and 
its grounds than these humble Petersburg holiday- 
makers. They cultivate the ground in springtime, 
weed and water the growing crops, and collect the 



harvests in their order. There are spacious winter 
gardens housing all kinds of tropical plants, ferns, 
and palm trees, some among the scarcest obtain- 
able. Five minutes' walk from the palace takes 
one to the theatre — ^the gigantic open-air theatre 
copied from the Greek model. The stage stands 
at the edge of a wood on the very shore of a lake. 
On the other side of the lake opposite the stage 
a huge wooden amphidieatre gives seating accom- 
modation to 12,000 spectators. The orchestra sits 
upon a platform somewhat below the level of the 
stage and almost level with the waters of the lake, 
and as the performers enrich the woodland air 
with sweet soimds, the swans and ducks austerely 
swrim back and forth not the least interested mem- 
hers of the audience. The opera was "Pagliacci" 
on this particular Sunday evening — much to my 
sorrow, for I had seen it so often. However, I 
had never seen it produced in natural setting, and 
before many minutes were over what I imagined 
promised to be a ridiculous fiasco was chaining 
me to my seat with enchantment 

Here before our eyes began to unfold that rural 
tragedy of love-intrigue and jealousy just as it 
might have occurred in the Calabrian village be- 
fore Leoncavallo dramatized it Out of the woods 
crawled a donkey dragging a cart filled with 
"props." Some very ordinary men in a perfectly 
natural manner began to erect a "penny gaff." 
While they were at it one of them disappeared, to 
reappear in a few minutes up a tree. Standing 
upright on the bough holding the trunk with one 
hand, he burst forth with a deep rich voice, which 
reverberated through the wood and across the lake, 
the story of the "Prologue." In a clearing at the 
side of the forest, and beyond the trees, amorous 
young couples strolled and sat, children skipped, 
and old folks trudged unconcernedly. Tonio came 
down from his tree and began to bang his drum 
most peremptorily. Out of the fields and woods 
ran the people to find out what the pother was 
about Before them appeared Canio, the boss 
showman, with a hammer in his hand, who broke 
forth with his melodious little song, "This evening 
at seven, at seven this evening." 

When Canio and his party went off, Tonio, bent 
on treachery, insisted on staying behind to "groom 
the donkey." He groomed a real donkey, and 
while busy at it Nedda chose an opportune mo- 
ment to sing the glorious "Balatelle" — opportune 
because during the meditative pause preceding it 
the real birds in the trees above her began an 
opera of their own. She looked up to them, and 
sent forth her beautiful melody of desire, while 
Tonio led his donkey back to the field. He re- 
turned to interrupt her singing at its most ecstatic 
point with his obnoxious love-making. It was all 
so wonderfully real. 

When Canio chased his wife's lover it was a 
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genuine cross-country sprint, which Beppe won 
trough his agility in leaping hedges and ditches. 
Poor old Canio crawled bade and sang "On with 
the Motley," but, unlike our Canios, he dressed 
himself in his motley as he sang. Usually our 
Canios have it already on before they sing "on 
with it" 

Then Tonio went off to beat his noisy drum 
again among the trees, and the crowd gathered. 
Real peasants. Not dressed up as Italians, but 
just everyday Russian peasants, workers, and Red 
soldiers. They strolled from different directions 
and squatted down before the little tent. The play 
within a play commenced — by Tonio, now attired 
as a clown, making Catherine wheels and turning 
somersaults with the basket of viands in his hands. 
At the climax of the play, when Canio killed the 
lovers, the horror-stricken peasants jumped to 
their feet and carried the bodies out of sight 

Ihe singing was superb, for the artists were in 
the open air and quite fifty yards from their audi- 
tors, and had to do their very utmost to ensure 
success. Fully 12,000 people saw this perform- 
ance — Sunday evening — yet within fifteen minutes, 
the vast audience had melted away. 

Besides Kamenny Ostrov there are four other 
islands in the immediate vicinity of the fortress 
named Krestovsky, Petrovsky, Yelaginsky, and 
Apothecary Island. Almost every kind of archi- 
tecture may be studied in these one-time secluded 
haunts of the aristocracy — Greek of all orders, 
Italian, Gothic, Saracenic, and ancient Russian. 
Primeval - looking woods, scattered in green 
meadows through which little streamlets rush into 
the wide reaches of the river, and clumps of stunted 
willows on the water's edge, give the islands a 
jungle-like appearance. It is an almost unique 
experience to stand on the deck of a little fuel 
boat and look down upon the imposing city from 
mid-stream, and then in the twinkling of an eye 
disappear into a jungle backwater witE scarce a 
sign of civilization around or about. Returning by 
boat we arrived at the terrible Bastille of St Peter 
and St Paul, where the first sod was dug in the 
building of Petersburg. The bastions are six in 
number and the gateways four. The church from 
which the golden spire — ^the "needle" — arises was 
the burial place of the Romanovs, as St. Michael's 
in the Kremlin was of the former Tsars. The 
"casemates" of the prbon are horrifying dungeons, 
with slots two or three inches wide for windows, 
and far below the level of the water. 

The first victim claimed by the dungeons of 
Peter and Paul was Alexis, the son and heir of Peter 
the Great Detesting his father, he swore to undo 
his work when he became Tsar, and actually led 
one revolt against his father. The actual manner 
of his death is uncertain, but every historian is 
agreed that his father, Peter the Great caused him 
to be tortured to death — ^thereby proving himself 
a more brutal monster than Ivan the Terrible, who 
also killed his eldest son, but suddenly and in 
anger. Later, Peter's granddaughter, the very un- 
fortunate Princess Tarakanova, was trapped by 



the rising waters of the Neva in her dungeon and 
drowned. She was there because she stood in the 
path of die ambitious and lecherous Catherine the 
Second. Prior to 1879 all political prisoners of 
the "dangerous" category were incarcerated in this 
foul prison — in the portion known as the Trou- 
betsky Bastion or "Ravelin of Alexis," already 
grim with the tragedies of Alexis and Tarakanova. 
There are nineteen forbidding cells, and most of 
them are flooded by the river whenever it rises a 
trifle higher than usual. The gallery where the 
executions took place is so constructed that volley 
after volley of rifle-fire can be discharged without 
the slightest noise being heard without the fortress. 
One woman imprisoned in this bastion went insane 
through the loss of sleep occasioned by the con- 
stant protection she had to bestow upon her baby 
to save it from being killed and eaten by the vicious 
rats which abound in the dungeons. In this part 
of the fortress both Bakunin and Kropotkin were 
entombed. Everyone appears to harbor the belief 
that Kropotkin escaped from the Peter and Paul 
fortress, but it is quite false. His celebrated es- 
cape took place after he was removed from the 
fortress and taken to the Nicholas Hospital. In 
the narrative of his escape he writes: 

"The firm determination to escape at all hazards 
never left me from the first day of my arrest But 
if there is anything impossible in the world, it is 
to escape from the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul." 

Kropotkin's Flight 

The story of his plans and ruses, and the means 
employed by his friends to liberate him after he 
was transferred to the Nicholas Hospital, may be 
foimd in Stepniak's "Underground Russia" and in 
Kropotkin's own "Memoirs of a Revolutionist" 
I believe both books are now completely out of 
print, and because fresh public interest has been 
aroused through the death of the old scientist- 
revolutionary, I have been requested to tell the 
story of his escape, which took place in 1876. 
From every point of view I cannot do better than 
reprint Kropotkin's own narrative: 

"The doctor ordered me daily exercise, and 
about one o'clock I was taken into the large court- 
yard of the hospital. A sentinel, musket in hand, 
was always by my side. 

"I began to take close note of everything, so as 
to draw up my plans. 

"The courtyard was large. The gate, ordinarily 
shut, was then open; for at that period of the year 
(it was July) the hospital was taking in its sup- 
plies of wood for the winter. As this, however, 
would last only a few weeks, no sentinel had been 
placed at the gate. It was a great advantage. 

"I walked up and down at the bottom of the 
courtyard, exactly opposite the gate. The sentinel 
was always near, between me and the gate. As, 
however, I walked more slowly than a tortoise, 
which, as is well known, wearies a vigorous man 
more than he would be wearied by leaps and 
bounds, the soldier had recourse to the following 
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(tratagem: he followed a line parallel to mine, but 
five paces nearer the gate. He was thus able to 
make his walk ten paces longer than mine, for 
at each extremity of his line, he was always at 
the same distance from the gate as I was at the 
extremity of my line. 

"This calculation, which the sentinel evidently 
made with his eye, was absolutely correct theo- 
retically. I, however, had thought that if once we 
both began to run, the soldier by a natural in- 
stinct, would endeavor to seize me as quickly as 
possible, and would therefore rush upon me, in- 
stead of running directly to the gate to cut off my 
retreat He would thus describe two sides of the 
triangle, of which I should describe the third 
alone.* Upon this point thus I had an advantage. 
I might hope to reach the gate before the sentinel 
running at the same speed. I hoped, however, to 
run faster, but was not certain of it, being much 
weakened by illness. 

"If a vehicle were waiting at the gate for me, 
so that I could easily jiunp into it, I said to myself 
I should have a good chance of escaping. 

"When I was about to send a letter to my friends 
containing the outlines of my plan, I received an- 
other from them on the same subject I began a 
correspondence. I need not relate die various plans 
and projects proposed and abandoned, there were 
so many. Several questions had to be settled; 
whether my friends should enter the courtyard as 
they proposed, and engage in some way or other 
the attention of the sentinel; whether the vehicle 
should await me at the gate, or at the comer of 
the hospital, where it would not be so much in 
sight; whether one of our party should post him- 
self there, or the driver should remain alone. 

"I proposed the most simple and natural plan, 
which was finally adopted. The vehicle should 
await me at the gate, because I felt too weak to 
nm as far as the comer. An intimate friend pro- 
posed to post himself there to assist me, if neces- 
sary, in getting in more quidcly, and especially 
in dressing me directly afterwards, as I should be 
compelled to escape with scarcely anything on 
except my trousers and shirt 

"All we had to cover us in the hospital was an 
invalid's dressing-gown. It was so large, so in- 
convenient and so long, that in walking I was 
obliged to carry my train upon my arm. To run 
in such a garb was absolutely impossible. It must 
be thrown off at all hazards before I could take to 
my heels. But this must be done with the rapidity 
of lightning, for a single moment lost might min 
all. For many days in succession I practised this 
performance in the cell. I found that to do it 
with the utmost possible celerity, the operation 
must be divided into three elementary movements, 
like the musketry exercise of soldiers — one, two, 
three. 

"The greatest difficulty remained: the selection 
of the moment This depended upon the condi- 
tion of the streets through which we had to pass. 

*1 f t — a r rt tka mo4a •! •zpkiutiOD obanttt«lljti« «f • — iht 
— Illiil, wkick ImprMMd m* whea I hatrd it. 



A String of wood carts, a detachment of passing 
soldiers, a mounted Cossack mi^ upset the at- 
tempt especially as the streets through which we 
had to pass were very narrow and winding. They 
must therefore be watched, and I must be informed 
when they were free from all obstacles. For this 
purpose sentinels had to be placed at four different 
points. The fifth sentinel, receiving information 
from the four others, had to give me the decisive 
signal at the proper moment The signal was to 
be an air-ball, which would ascend at a given spot 
behind the high wall of the courtyard in whidi 
I took exercise. 

"I had abo proposed to place a sixth sentinel at 
the comer of a lane a little beyond, because, ac- 
cording to my calculations, this very narrow lane 
was so long, that a vehicle being in it at the mo- 
ment of our departure would infallibly have 
stopped our progress. It could not reach the end 
while we were passing from the gate of the hospital 
to the entrance of this lane. As men were few, 
however, we did without this sixth sentinel. 

"On the day fixed I went to take my exercise, 
full of hope and excitement I looked again and 
again towards that part of the wall where the red 
air-ball was to ascend. Nothing was to be seen. 
My time was drawing to an end; still nothing. It 
ended, and with it my hopes. With the impression- 
able imagination of a prisoner, I gave way to the 
gloomiest conjectures. I felt convinced that every- 
thing had broken down. 

"Nothing mudi, however, had happened. By a 
singular chance a red air-ball could not be found 
anywhere in the Gostini Dvor, or in any of tibfl 
toyshops, though a whole morning had been spent 
in looking for one. Only white and blue balls 
could be had, which my friends would not take, 
and with good reason; for no change whatever, 
however insignificant it may appear, is ever per- 
mitted in signals. They hurriedly purchased a red 
india-rubber ball in a gutta-percha shop, and filled 
it with gas of their own manufacture. But the 
ball turned out so badly, that at the proper mo- 
ment when the sentinel let go the string, instead 
of rising high into the air it went up only a few 
yards and fell to the ground before reaching the 
top of the courtyard wall. The sentinel in frenzy 
endeavored to throw it up with his hands, but this 
was even less successful. 

"To this fortuitous circumstance I owed many 
hours of torture, and, at the same time, my safety; 
for at the moment when the ball was sent up into 
the air, a long string of wood carts entered the 
lane of which I have spoken where no sentinel had 
been placed. They would infallibly have stopped 
our progress, and all would have been lost 

"Another interval followed for the necessary 
correspondence in order to arrange the modifica- 
tions, which were indispensable. Another sentinel 
was posted, naturally, at the entrance of the lane. 
But diis required a modification of the entire plan, 
as there were no means of combining the signals 
of all the five sentinels outside the wall of the 
courtyard ao as to give me the decisive signal. 
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Either additional sentinels would have to be in- 
troduced for the mere transmission of the sig- 
nals, or the decisive signal would have to be 
changed. 

"The latter expedient was chosen. 

"One of our party hired a room on the third 
story directly opposite the hospital. From the 
window could be seen not only all the five sentin- 
els, but the courtyard also, where I took exercise. 
The signal was to be given to me by means of a 
violin, which my friend was to play whenever all 
the signals were favorable, and the music was to 
cease when any of them became unfavorable. This 
mode also presented the great advantage of in- 
dicating to me repeatedly the favorable time for 
flight, leaving to me the selection of the proper 
moment 

'*The first day, when everything was ready and 
the vehicle already awaited me at the gate, it was 
I who caused my friends some cruel moments; 
my illness increased, and I felt so weak that I did 
not dare to make the attempt I did not even go 
down, therefore, into the courtyard, and they 
thou^t that the suspicions of the police had been 
aroused, and that I was no longer to be allowed 
to take exercise. 

**I recovered in two days and resolved to profit 
by the interval which my illness had given me. 

"I prepared everything; the shoes, the dressing- 
gown, which required a little ripping-up in order 
to be thrown off more quickly— everything. 

"I went to take my exercise. No sooner had I 
entered the courtyard than I heard the violin. The 
music lasted for five minutes, but I did not care 
to profit by it immediately, for at first the sur- 
veillance instinctively is always somewhat greater. 
But lo! the violin stopped. Two minutes after- 
wards some carts with wood entered the courtyard. 
The violin recommenced. 

'*This time I was determined to turn it to ac- 
count I looked at the sentinel; he was walking 
along his usual line, some five paces distant, be- 
tween me and the gate. I looked at his musket 
It was loaded; I knew it Would he fire or not? 
Probably not, because I, being so near, he would 
rather wish to seize hold of me. His bayonet was 
more dangerous, in case, during this long run, my 
strength failed me. I had, however, already made 
my calculations even upon this point If I re- 
mained in prison I was certain to die. 'Now or 
never,' I said to myself. I seized my dressing 
gown. . . One! . . . 

"But lo! the violin ceased. 

"I felt as though I should drop. 

"A moment afterwards, however, the music re- 
commenced; a patrol at that very moment had 
passed through one of the lanes. 

"Directly uie sentinel reached the extremity of 
his line, without a moment's pause I threw off my 
dressing gown with three well-practiced movements, 
and — I was off like an arrow. The sentinel, with 
a howl, rushed at me to seize me, instead of run- 
ning straight to the gate to prevent my escape, and 
dius described his two sides of the triangle, as I 



foresaw. I was so weak, however, that those who 
saw our desperate race from above said that the 
soldier was within three paces of me, and that his 
bayonet, which he thrust forward, was within an 
ace of touching me. This, however, I did not see. 
I only heard his howling and that of the carters 
who were unloading the wood at the bottom of the 
courtyard. 

"On reaching the gate I saw a vehicle; but for 
a moment I was in doubt whether it was ours, for 
I could not recognize my friend in the officer who 
was on the alert in the street To make him turn 
round I clapped my hands, to the surprise of the 
friends who were observing the scene. It was 
taken as a sign of joy. The officer turned round. 
I recognized him, and in less time than it takes te 
say these words I was inside the vehicle, which 
went off like a flash of lightning, and I was wrapped 
in a military cloak whidi my friend had in readi- 
ness, as well as an officer's cap. 

"At the hospital, as we afterwards learned, an 
incredible uproar followed. The officer of the 
guard hastened out with his soldiers, at the shouts 
of the sentinel. Completely losing his head, be 
tore his hair, and exclaimed: 

"'I am ruined! I am ruined! Run after him. 
Follow him. Follow him.' 

"He was incapable, however, of giving any or- 
ders. One of our party, the signalman, the very 
one who played the violin, hastily descended into 
the street, and approaching the officer, began to 
exhibit the utmost compassion for the state he was 
in, actually asking him what had happened, who 
had escaped, how, when, where, etc. "nie frenzied 
officer tried to reply to him, and thus lost predons 
time. 

"An old woman gave a terrible piece of advice. 

" They will go a roundabout way,* she said, 
'and then make straight for the Nevski. There 
can't be a doubt about it Take out the horses 
from these omnibuses (there were some at the 
hospital gate), and cut off their escape. It is the 
simplest thing possible.' 

"This was exactly the course we were adopting, 
but the old crone's advice was not followed." 



RUSSIA'S FAITH 
Reason and heart have found their coronal. 
The shrine made steadfast and the worship light; 
Now faith is fair and strong as the mid-azure sun. 
The birth has been, the marvel buds and blooms; 
Its perfume stills the ravages of the world, 
And thrives in blast and thunder. 
Slowly the living grace shall lift its head 
And with clear eyes look out upon the earth; 
Then when all men have seen, they too will t&za 
To thee, fair land, and worship in thy faith. 

Ralph Gobdor. 
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The New Wireless Telephone 

By A. M. Ltubovich 

(The Russian proletariat can be congratulated on a great new victory on the labor front. The 
laurels this Ume must be given to one of the inventors of the Russian wireless telephone, who ap- 
pears to have broken the world's record. The author of this article, A. M. Lyubovich, is a repre- 
sentative of the People's Commissar for Post and Telephone, who has been particularly interested in 
this new development.) 



The successes of which our wireless investigators 
are rightly so proud were preceded by long and 
arduous preparatory labors, most of which were 
carried out at the wireless laboratory of Nizhni- 
Novgorod. The labors in the field of wireless 
telephone began during the second half of the 
preceding year, after experiments in the labora- 
tory which had taken place early in the year, and 
which showed that the question had been solved 
in principle. 

It was our hope to have the wireless telephone 
in operation at the Khodynsk Station by the first 
of May, the proletarian holiday, but this intention 
was frustrated by a number of circumstances: the 
glass-blower who was the only specialist we have 
in this field, was taken sick with typhus, and be- 
sides this a short-circuit intervened at the electrical 
station of Nizhni-Novgorod, and moreover we had 
no naphtha gas, which is indispensable for the 
manufacture of bulbs. These obstacles were not 
eliminated until August of last year, and in that 
month a set of lamps was prepared. The first ex- 
periments were made at the Niumi-Novgorod Wire- 
less station; they resulted in the attaining of a 
radius of 600 versts* within which conversations 
could be heard. Thereupon the experiments were 
continued at the Khodynsk station, resulting in the 
attaining of a radius of 900 versts. But after 
these experiments were concluded the only avail- 
able set of lamps was burned out Only in Decem- 
ber, just before the Eighth Soviet Congress, we 
succeeded in manufacturing several sets of lamps, 
and systematic attempts at the Khodynsk station 
could be continued. 

On December 16, we again took up the wire- 
less telephone work. The first news we received 
indicated that our wireless telephone conversa- 
tions were audible in Baku, Samara, Viatka, and a 
number of stations nearer to us. lie experiments 
of the second day showed that the wireless tele- 
phone was audible as far as Tashkent (2600 versts) 
and Semipalatinsk (2800 versts), besides we re- 
ceived a number of communications from the great 
wireless stations of European Russia, which in- 
formed us that our conversations had been heard. 
It developed also that the greater or less audibil- 
ity of our conversations depends on the technical 
equipment of the receiving station. We also re- 
ceived news from Omsk, Sebastopol, Astrakhan, 
and Yekaterinburg. In many places the Chairmen 
of the Provincial Executive Committees were called 
to the wireless telephone, in Omsk the representa- 



* 1 Terst=.66 miles. 



tive of the Chairman of the Siberian Revolutionary 
Committee, in order that they might be informed 
of our first great efforts; in addition, in many 
places local subscribers were connected with the 
wireless receiving station and thus were enabled 
to hear in their own homes how our wireless tele- 
phone was functioning. 

Each new day brought much news from various 
places showing that our wireless station had per- 
haps attained 3»e world's record. Thus on Demn- 
ber 18 and 19 we already received telegrama in- 
forming us that the conversation had been heard 
at Novo-Nikolaievsk, Irkutsk (4000 verste), then 
as far as Chita (4500 versts) which was much 
more than we had had any reason to expect, as we 
had been counting on a maximum of about 2500 
versts. This ma^ it seem likely that we shall 
be able now to pass on from the period of ex- 
periment to that of regular daily work, and we 
hope in the next few weeks to be able to improve 
the technical apparatus of the receiving station and 
to set up further wireless receiving stations at 
boundary points. 

At present we are approaching the concrete solu- 
tion of the task which the People's Commissar for 
Post and Telegraph has set us, and on which 
the Nizhni-Novgorod wireless laboratory is now 
working, namely, to bring about a spoken news- 
paper such as is described by Wells in his 
novel "When the Sleeper Awakes." For a number 
of comparatively near points, those within a radius 
of five or six hundred versts from Moscow this is 
now already possible, for if the wireless telephone 
is connected with a megaphone, it is audible to 
an audience that does not occupy too great an 
auditorium. To solve this problem fully, the 
wireless laboratory has built a resonator of great 
strength, the construction of which has already 
been tested and approved. This resonator gives a 
volume of sound such as is sufficient for a room 
holding from 250 to 400 persons, and may be 
used in the magnification both of ordinary tele- 
phone messages and of those received in the wire- 
less manner, while the slightest modulations of 
the human voice are successfully transmitted. 

As a means of checking up our experiments we 
requested foreign stations, in Nauen for instance, 
in a wireless message to follow the operations of 
our wireless telephone and communicate with us 
as to the results. But Nauen did not condescend 
even to acknowledge the receipts of our wireless 
message. Later Nauen received our communication, 
and went so far as to thank us for it, but has 
not sent us any news whatever as to the results 
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of our conversation. But when Nauen was carry- 
ing on experiments, we not only furnished that sta- 
tion with reports of the results of their experiments, 
but even of the technical circumstances under 
which the conversation was taking place. Obvious- 
ly "democratic" Germany is still following a pro- 
gram of cut-throat competition and is far removed 
from the healthy emulation which prevails in Sov- 
iet Russia in the field of labor and science. 

The Nizhni-Novgorod wireless station has given 
a splendid example of the close union existing 
between labor and science, as the entire personnel 
of the station from the inventor down to the worker 
constitutes one single firm society which has been 
pursuing, in all its accomplishments, a single, 
concrete and magnificent aim. 



Concentration of the Needle 
Trade 

The following report was published in the Petro 
grad Izvestia" of January 13: 

The needle trade division has begun a concen- 
tration of production in order to bring about a 
more systematic growth of the industry at the 
maximimi rate of efficient production. 

A number of sewing shops privately owned by 
individuals or institutions have been closed; some 
of Aese were owned by the Baltic Fleet, the Vassi- 
lievsky Committee of Food Supplies, etc. When the 
factories were closed the workers were transferred 
to the operating factories of the organized needle 
industry, for the most part to the First and Central 
Factories. 

In order to efifect a further concentration of 
production it is proposed to close three other fac- 
tories: the Seventh, Eighth, and Tenth, transferring 
all workers to the Fifth and Central factories as 
well as to sewing shops. 

The last divisions were concentrated last fall, 
with the result tiiat only 18 large shops remained, 
while all small shops have been shut down and 
the workers transferred to the large shops. AH 
these innovations tend to increase production 
in the needle trade factories. 

In order to relieve the needs of the population 
a number of mending shops are about to be opened 
in workers' districts and on the outskirts of the 
city. 

The needle industry is of great importance in 
the present clothing crisis. 

The Manufacture of Clothing in Petrograd 
The Central Government Factory which is under 
the management of the Province Clothing Commit- 
tee of the Soviet of Public Economy, manufactures 
army uniforms and civilian clothing. The division 
for army clothing manufactures army overcoats, 
coats, overalls, underwear, and bed clothes. The 
division for civilian clothing manufactures navy 
uniforms and civilian clothing. 

Women comprise the greater number of work- 
ers at the factory. The percentage of men em- 
ployed is 15 per cent of the entire number of 
workers. 



The work is done on a large scale. The armv 
division's daily consumption is 3,500 yards of clou 
for army overcoats and 17,500 yards of material 
for undergarments. The daily consumption in the 
civilian division is 437 yards of cloth and 1,750 
yards of material for undergarments. 

The Employment Bureau supplies the factory 
with workers, on the average of five a day. 
The factory employs about 500 skilled workers. 
The work is done in two shifts: one shift works 
from 8 A. M. to 4 P. M. and the other shift from 
4:30 P. M. to 11:30 P. M. 

The factory has a cafeteria and living acconmio- 
dations for 200 persons. Occasionally concerts 
and lectures are given. 

The Second Government Factory situated on 
Muchnoi Pereulok, No. 5, has been in existence 
for about two years. Out of 500 workers em- 
ployed at present 20 per cent are skilled workers. 
This factory is equipped for manufacturing 
women's and children's clothing, but lately, under 
pressure of necessity, it worked for the Red Army 
and manufactured 200 army overcoats daily, as 
well as gymnasium suits, trousers, etc. The fac- 
tory is supplied with sufficient fuel for a period of 
several months. 

During "Children's Week" the factory turned 
out 150 children's overcoats, while the remnants 
were utilized for making mittens and slippers. 

The Third Government Factory was organized 
by the workers themselves nearly two years ago. 
Ilie daily output of hats, caps, ladies' hats and 
muffs is about 2,000. The factory employs 325 
workers, mostly women, of whom 150 are skilled 
workers. The fur department is worthy of atten- 
tion because its work is being done as regularly as 
in peace times. 

During "Children's Week" the factory supplied 
8,000 children's winter caps, the employees work- 
ing overtime for this purpose. 
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Mardari — A Curious Russian Saint 

By Wm. Harteveld. 

(The following article is translated for SovBT Russu from "Nya Dagligt Allehanda," a Swedish 
daily appearing in Stockholm.) 



T N the court of Nicholas II and his fanatically 
-*- religious wife, a court full of mystic decadence 
and ever eager for new sensations, and never at a 
loss for some source of emotional agitation, there 
bobbed up one day, before Rasputin had entered 
the circle of his imperial worshippers a certain 
Mardari — a young handsome fellow, who alleged 
he was a monk from Montenegro. Almost at a 
single stroke, he displaced all his predecessors (for 
there had been many saints, some of them unsaintly 
enough, who had appeared in Petrograd and then 
disappeared), for he really was a curious and enig- 
matical personage, at least at the beginning of his 
career in Russia. Later when the charm had broken, 
people laughed fuid perhaps he laughed best of 
alL But the charm lasted for a long time and a 
goodly number of persons fell for his arts. 

No one knows who Mardari was or where he 
came from. He appeared unexpectedly and mys- 
teriously at Petrograd, and disappeared just as un- 
expectedly and mysteriously. He claimed to have 
g>ent some time at the monastery of Athos in 
reece, a place highly venerated in Russia. At any 
rate he spoke Serbian, Russian, and Church Sla- 
vonic (Old Bulgarian) very well, and seemed in- 
timately acquainted with the austere rites of the 
Athos monastery. His first appearance in Russia 
was in 1911 in the Monastery of Varlaam, which is 
extremely popular in Petrograd. 

This monastery, by reason of its splendid situa- 
tion on an island in Lake Ladoga, had always been 
a favorite resort for the pious and less pious of 
nearby Petrograd, and it now began to be noised 
about that there had appeared at this venerable 
place no less a personage than the patron saint of 
the Empire, the wonder worker. Saint Nicholas 
himself. The resulting excitement was very great, 
and crowds of people went to the monastery for 
aid. There they were told by the monks: one day 
a monk had come, young and handsome, a pilgrim 
£rom the famous monastery of Athos. It so hap- 
pened that he was assigned a cell in which he was 
die only occupant. He gave as his name "Mardari, 
a servant of God and Saint Nicholas." To their 
great astonishment the monks heard Mardari en- 
gaged in conversations in his lonely cell with an- 
other man who answered him audibly in a decrepit 
broken voice in the Church language. Even at 
meals, which the monks took in common they heard 
an aged voice blessing their food and drink from 
a seat alongside of Mardari's. 

This produced great excitement among the monks 
and they pressed Mardari to explain mu miracle 
to them. He finally told them that by means of 

Erayers, fasts, and mortifications of the flesh he 
ad found such grace in the eyes of God that now 
die holy wonder-worker Nicholas accompani^ him 



in an invisible shape wherever he went When he 
was entirely alone ne said the Saint sometimes even 
appeared to him in visible bodily form. 

Great was the joyous agitation among the pious 
brothers; they were delighted to have so famous 
a guest among them who opened up immense pros- 
pects of increased business, when they imderstood 
that they were singled out to shelter the patron saint 
of Russia within their walls. At once they de- 
cided that Mardari and his famous companion 
should occupy the great chamber of the igumen 
(abbot) , and Mardari was installed in this great and 
comfortable room with splendor and honors. 

Mardari, who had hitherto partaken of the com- 
mon repast of the monks, now ate in his new habita- 
tion. He received food for two, for whenever Saint 
Nicholas was alone with him, he assumed earthly 
form and developed an earthly appetite. But Mar- 
dari's plate would still be full, while that of the 
Saint was empty; in fact it is even said to have 
occurred that the invisible patron sometimes asked 
in a distinctly audible tone for a second help- 
ing. . . . 

Of course the ignorant people became extremely 
interested in the monastery and its wonder-working 
saint, and even so hardened a sinner and irreproach- 
able a skeptic as I journeyed one fine day, in the 
company of the famous painter Vosnetsov, to the 
island in Lake Ladoga. 

The great refectory was more than filled with 

fteople of every class all waiting in breathless si- 
ence for Mardari to put in his appearance. In a 
little gallery close to die altar there stood two arm- 
chairs and several monks. Suddenly they entoned 
a tropar (ancient Byzantine canticle), a side-door 
opened, and in stepped Mardari. All fell upon 
their knees, while a few ladies fainted. 

Even I felt a cold chill going dovm my back and 
my companion staggered back. Mardari's appear- 
ance was really calculated to produce such effects. 

Before us stood a yoimg man of twenty-five to 
twenty-eight years of age, tall and slender and 
handsome, wiu a head of an Adonis, such as Praxit- 
eles might have chiselled. But his countenance 
had the power of death, waxen and rigid, and only 
a pair of coal black stinging eyes with an uncanny 
penetrating glance testified that it was a living man 
that stood there flooded in the sunlight of the door 
that had just been opened. 

White and waxen also were his hands. Long 
raven locks fell in a heavy mass around his shoul- 
ders. He walked barefoot in a long black robe. 
Slowly, his arms raised, he stepped before the altar 
and reclined on one of the two arm-chairs. Then 
he delivered a short address to those that had gath- 
ered and called upon them to make pious sacrifices 
for the monastery of Mount Athos. The sacrificial 
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Teasel was already set up in the refectory; gold, 
sUver, paper money rolled and fluttered into the 
vessels, and I saw many a woman take off her jew- 
els and offer them as a pious gift When the col- 
lection was finally over, Mardari turned with a 
short prayer to Saint Nicholas and from the empty 
armchair there issued forth an old man s voice 
blessing those present in old Bulgarian. All pros- 
trated themselves and Mardari passed between the 
kneeling people with raised hands, covermg the 
same path as he had come, out through the sunlight 
of his little door. Two monks carried out behmd 
him the sacrificial chalice with its heavy contents. 
For a long time I stood as one petrified at this 
monstrous blasphemy and at the stupidity and 
cowardice of men. For of course many of the 
monks must have known or suspected as well as I 
did, that Mardari was a monstrous imposter and an 
accomplished ventriloquist The thought of shout- 
ing this thing out aloud to all those people sug- 
gested itself to me, and I whispered it to Vosnetsov. 

"Do it if you like to be torn to pieces," he said. 

Of course Mardari did splendid business and his 
fame rose from day to day. This was due largely 
to the fact, as the monks said, that he chastised 
himself and drank nothing but water. Besides he 
was — quite the contrary to Rasputin — really an as- 
cetic. The erotic was not in his line and all the 
temptations of the ladies of high and even higher 
degree left him unscathed. Of course it was not 
long before he left the Varlaam Monastery and went 
to Petrograd, where court and society was in dire 
need of a new excitement The Tsar and Tsarina 
both listened widi great piety, not only to his own 
statements, but also to the biblical quotations of 
Saint Nicholas. 

Mardari lived in the Hotel d'Angleterre and had 
his expenses defrayed by the court exchequer, 
which netted him double rations, one for himself 
and one for his invisible companion. Often the 
Tsar sent him choice wines and fruits, which all 
were destined to pass into the stomach of the 
saintly Nicholas. 

I had the pleasure of seeing Mardari once again. 
It was at a dinner in the house of Prince Galitzin. 
lliere were about fifty guests at the table. At one 
end of the table sat Mardari, at the other was an 
empty chair in which one was to imagine Saint 
Nicholas seated. Before and after the meal the 

Eatron saint said grace. Of course there was a 
reathless piety on all sides. I sat quite near him 
and had occasion to admire the monk's splendid 
ventriloquism. 

Mardari would have been able to carry on this 
sport for some time if he had not become impudent 
and careless through the ease of his achievement, 
and his Petrograd career closed with a gigantic 
fiasco that no one had anticipated. For a number 
of persons, who had began to mutter of a possible 
imposture, of the possibility that ventriloquism lay 
at the bottom of the thing, suggested to him that 
he should materialize Saint Nicholas, in other 
words, make him visible to others also. Mardari 
who was already beginning to feel the groimd sink- 



ing beneath him was audacious enough to accept 
the proposals. In a night session in the house of 
Baron Frederik, a venerable old man's form ap- 

8 eared for a few seconds. But as soon as this Samt 
licholas left the room, there also left through a 
back door the young Count Sumarokov who seized 
Russia's patron saint just at the moment he was 
about to make his escape to the street through the 
kitchen door. The skeptical young Count imme- 
diately had Saint Nicholas arrested by the police 
and the patron saint of the Empire was revealed 
in his secular capacity as a poor old retired porter 
of the Hotel d'Angleterre. Mardari, who was filled 
with sudden misgivings at the disappearance of the 
Count likewise fled from the apartment, and from 
Petrograd too ... or perhaps someone made away 
with him. . . . And the splendidly disguised old 
porter also disappeared and this made him look 
more like Saint Nicholas than ever. 

Later it was even rumored that both Mardari 
and his companion were finally taken in charge 
by the okhrana (imperial secret police), and that 
the deep waters of the Neva know more about Mar- 
dari's ultimate fate than has ever publicly tran- 
spired. 

ALLIANCE WITH AFGHANISTAN 

Moscow, March 10. — On February 28 the treaW 
between Russia and Afghanistan was concluded. 
A solemn reception was given at the Afghan Em- 
bassy in Moscow, to celebrate the Third Annivers- 
ary of Afghan independence. Among those pres- 
ent were: Chicherin and Karakhan, of the People's 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, a delegation of 
the Turkish National Assembly, and members of 
the regular Turkish Delegation, representatives of 
the Persian Embassy, the Bokhara and Khiva Mis- 
sions, the representatives of Esthonia, Latvia, Fin- 
land, etc. 

The Afghan representative delivered a speech on 
the friendly relations now brought about between 
Afghanistan and the Russian Soviet Republic. Chi- 
cherin spoke on die glorious struggle waged by 
Afghanistan for its independence, emphasizing the 
identity of interests between Soviet Russia and the 
peoples fighting against imperialism, and express- 
ing the hope that the bond between Russia and 
the Afghan people might soon become closer. 
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GONSTANTIN Francois Volney was a French 
Count of the eighteenth century, with the 
prononnced liberal tendencies that were in a num- 
ber of cases characteristic of the enlightened nobil- 
ity of the time. Like Voltaire and other radical 
litt&ateurs, he was nevertheless the recipient of 
attentions and gifts from Eastern potentates. Vol- 
ney received a gold medal from Catherine II of 
Russia, because Baron Grimm, who once handed 
her a copy of Volney's Voyage en Egypte et en 
Syrie, presented the book as if it were a present 
coming directly from the author. But the Great 
Revolution came, and the "liberal" foreign rulers 
who had trifled with radicalism and enligntenment 
now had no stomach for them, and the "lovers" of 
justice and humanity found that they loved the 
exiled nobility, the emigres, better than the com- 
mon people of France, who had been driven to 
seek their salvation in an application of force. 
When Volney learned that Catherine was grant- 
ing asylum to the emigres — as, of course, the neigh- 
boring rulers of Prussia, Germany, and England, 
were also doing — he sent back his gold medal 
10 her, and explained that he could now no longer 
wear it with honor. 

His letter follows, in the rather quaint formality 
df |he period, and with a somewhat exaggerated 
credulity as to Catherine's love of liberty and 
equality, and her desire to liberate her serfs (con- 
cerning ydiich our readers have had more correct 
impressions from the articles of John S. Clarke 
in past issues of this weekly). The letter is ad- 
dressed not to Catherine personally, but to Baron 
Grimm, who had negotiated and carried out the 
gift to Volney: 

'Taris, December 4, 1791. 

"Sir: 

*The outspoken protection granted by Her 
Majesty the Empress of Russia to rebellious 
Frenchmen, the pecuniary aid with which she 
favors the enemies of my country, no longer per- 
mit me to retain in my possession the monument 
of generosity handed by ner to me. You will un- 
derstand that I am speaking of the gold medal 
which you caused to be delivered to me, in the 
month of June, 1788, in the name of Her Majesty. 
So long as I was able to behold in this gift an 
evidence of esteem and approval of the political 
prkidples I have expressed, I regarded it with the 
respect due to a noble use of power; but now that 



I share this gold with corrupt and denatured men, 
what is the attitude with which I must regard it? 
Doubtless the Empress has been deceived, doubt- 
less the sovereign who set the example of consult- 
ing philosophers before drawing up a code of 
laws, who recognized eqiudity and liberty as the 
basis of those laws, who freed her own serfs, and, 
being unable to break the chains of the serfs of 
her boyars, at least loosened them; doubtless, 
Catherine II. in no way intended to take up the 
cudgels in favor of the wicked and ridiculous cham- 
pions of the superstitious and tyrannical barbarism 
of bygone centuries; and doubtless, in short, her 
misguided religion needs but a ray of light to dis- 
pel the darkness; but, imtil this matter can be 
cleared up, there is here a scandalous contradic- 
tion, and just and righteous spirits cannot consent 
to take part in it; will you therefore. Sir, kindly re- 
store to the Empress a benefaction with which I 
think I am no longer honored; please tell her that 
if it came to me through her esteem, I return it to 
her in order still to keep this esteem; that the new 
laws of my country, persecuted by her, do not per- 
mit me to be either ungrateful or cowardly, and 
that after having wished so much for a glory that 
would be useful to humanity, it is painful to me 
that I now have nothing but illusions to mourn. 

"C. F. Volney." 

• • • 

T^OUBTLESS history is repeating itself, and 
^-^ many a Russian scholar has probably re- 
turned with indignation the decorations and dig- 
nities received by him from French and other 
foreign sources. For now it is not Russia that har- 
bors French counter-revolutionists, prints and cir- 
culates their propaganda, arms and equips their 
military expeditions against their former home; — 
it is now France that serves as a home and center 
for Russia's nobility and capitalists, that fills 
the world with lies about Russia, that lends money 
to Hungary and Poland and other governments 
attacking Soviet Russia, that works with all her 
might to prevent the consummation of treaties and 
agreements between Soviet Russia and neighboring 
coimtries. How striking and magnificent is the com- 
plete reversal of the picture! In 1791, when Vol- 
ney's letter was written, France was the home of 
light, the torch of the world, to which not only 
the oppressed of other coimtries, but even many 
of their chosen spirits, moved by sympathy for the 
oppressed rather than by a conunon distress and 
poverty (Wordsworth, Shelley, Priestley, Schiller), 
looked for light and warmth. In 1921 all eyes are 
on Russia, as they have now been for four years 
without remittance; it is from Russia that the 
peoples expect relief and leadership. And the re- 
verse of the picture: then it was Russia that was 
the home of^ darkness, of oppression, of royal 
largess and popular degradation; how well France 
now plays diat part! Readers of this paper will 
peruse in its columns next week a letter addressed 
by Pierre Pascal, now in Moscow, to the French 
proletariat, and may judge whether or not the 
situation is as we describe it; his words on the 
French Government are more bitter than ours. 
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OUT the fact that Pierre Pascal addresses his 
-*-' remarks to the French proletariat is an in- 
dication that history's repetitions are never merely 
repetitions. There are always interesting elements 
of difiference. In the relative positions of France 
and Russia in 1791, as compared with those of 
1921, it is worthy of note that while Volney writes 
to one of the nobles of Catherine II., Pascal writes 
to "the French proletariat." No one took the Rus- 
sian people seriously in those days. Their weak 
resistance, their spasmodic uprisings against op- 
pression had prospered for short periods only, 
and always as a result of the vast territory in which 
they could hide, and invariably were soon choked 
in blood. But now, even the worst tyrant of the 
day, the Government of France, must reckon with 
its working class, a working class that is ready 
at any moment to make its pressure felt to secure 
the relief of its brothers in Russia. And a perhaps 
accidental, but none the less important incident 
in the two episodes is that while it is a Frenchman 
who returns decorations to a foreign ruler in 
1791, it is a Frenchman, not a Russian, who calls 
upon his fellow workers in France, in 1921, to 
prevent their Government from waging war on 
the Republic of the Workers and Peasants — Soviet 
Russia. The proletariat is a force today — it is the 
deciding force; it was impossible for Volney to 
think of calling upon Catherine's subjects for aid 
against the counter-revolutionary exiles who were 
preparing armies for the invasion of France. 



A MAN of straw is more useful than any other 
■**■ sort of man to the newspaper press. For 
the divergences of reality from the properties of 
the straw man may always be presented as depart- 
ures from the "truth" incorporated by him. We 
have now for some time been regaled with the pic- 
ture of a Soviet Government that pretends to have 
forgotten its Communism, of a Lenin to whom 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat is a joke, of a 
new "bourgeoisie" ready to pretend any concessions 
to foreign capital that may enable the Russian 
structure to maintain itself erect. And then, when- 
ever the papers feel obliged to print an obviously 
communistic utterance on the part of some Soviet 
oflkial, or representative, it is easy to explain this 
as a case of "letting the cat out of the bag," of 
defective press-agenting. The New York Times 
printed a kindly editorial on this subject a week 
or more ago. Representative Berzin, of the Soviet 
Government, had made a statement in Finland that 
would give rise to the impression that Commun- 
ism was still alive in Russia, that there was no 
intention to relinquish the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. It was of course necessary for the Times 
to point out that the foolish Soviet Government 
was served by inexperienced press agents, whose 
stupidity went so far that they blurted out the 
truth at the very moment when the Soviet Govern- 
ment was represented by the Times and other or- 
gans as most eager to conceal its evil predisposition 
in favor of Communism. 



A S PIERRE PASCAL points out in the article 
•'*• just mentioned, — and he proves his conten- 
tion by incontrovertible evidence, — ^France is pre- 
paring to launch a new campaign against Soviet 
Russia. Even if Pascal's evidence were not offered, 
it would be perfectly clear that France must con- 
tinue in this baleful policy. For France, more than 
any other country in the world today, depends for 
its very existence on the continued application of 
the policy of exploiting colonial and so-called 
"backward" regions. The backward region on 
which the French Government and the French fin- 
anciers have depended most is Russia. The col- 
lection of the Russian "debt", the payment of the 
loans advanced to the Tsar for the crushing of 
the 1905 Revolution, and to Kerensky for putting 
down the rising Soviet power — this money to be 
paid back in gold, is the last straw at which France 
must clutch in order to inject a golden reanimation 
into its broken and tottering financial and eco- 
nomic life. How long can France continue its own 
life unless it secures from somewhere — preferably 
from Russia and Germany — the money with which 
to keep its military armaments and bureaucratic 
processes going? History's many apparent para- 
doxes present nothing more interesting than the 
economic and financial evolution that drove the 
French people in 1789 to inaugurate a great series 
of world conflicts against oppression, and in 1921 
is forcing the French autocracy to assume more and 
more bitter and uncompromising attitudes toward 
Soviet Russia, in order to prevent the people of 
that country from succeeding in their effort to 
maintain a Dictatorship of the Proletariat that may 
be a permanent and encouraging example to all 
the workers of the world. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Government is represented 
as deceiving the world, as being engaged in an at- 
tempt to make outsiders believe it is ready to in- 
augurate a trade that will be of no value to any- 
one outside of Russia or in, or, at best, as seeking 
this trade for its own advantage alone, in order to 
strengthen itself while weakening the foreign pow- 
ers willing to trade with it. 

• • • 

r\¥ COURSE it would be perfectly natural and 
^-^ reasonable for the Soviet Government to de- 
sire to strengthen itself and weaken its enemies, but 
there is no reason to believe that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is at present pursuing any directly hostile 
aim in attempting to put itself in commercial con- 
tact with foreign nations. The Soviet Government's 
acts and policies are based on the theory that Com- 
munism will survive; those of capitalist nations 
should be based on the theory that capitalism will 
survive, at least in those countries. Let trade begin 
between Soviet Russia and the rest of the world. 
Each group will exchanpje things it needs less for 
things it needs more. If capitalist nations then 
find that they are losing by the exchanges, they 
may stop them at any time, and restore the policy 
of blockade and intervention, if that be — as it has 
thus far appeared to them — their only alternative. 
Or — ^and even this would not be a bad idea — they 
might simply let Russia live in peace. 
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The Execution of Count Mirbach 

By ViCTOB Serge 
(Conclusion) 



I also have passed through the little parlors in 
die French Louis XV style, filled with graceful 
objects, tapestried with embroidered silka, fur- 
nished with little round tables and rare marbles, 
with pretty furniture covered with trinkets, with 
divans, and sculptures. I entered the Cabinet of 
Count Mirbach, in which the portieres of light 
co£fee color, the comfortable leather arm chairs, 
the secretaires, produce an insinuating atmosphere 
of comfort, of well-being, of dignity and elegance. 
And in that apartment I saw working, together 
with Bukharin, tbe most adroit and able theoreti- 
cian of Bolshevism, two other ambassadors, those 
rather modest militants: Berzin, pale, delicate, 
sickly, who represented the Russian Soviets in Swit- 
zerland, and Rudniansky, smooth shaven, with hard 
blue eyes, the representative of the Hungarian 
Soviets in Russia. Times have changed: the man- 
sion of the German Embassy is now the House of 
the Third International. There also the water- 
pipes froze through lack of heating facilities, and 
then burst, so that even through these luxurious 
boudoirs the water trickles from the ceiling, de- 
stroys the splendid paintings, the silken tapestries, 
and gnaws at the carpets. This is the place to 
which Andreyev and Blumkin came in an auto- 
mobile on June 6, 1918, about 3 P. M. 

"We had papers with us (of course they were 
forged) of the Cheka (Extraordinary Commission 
for Combating the Counter-revolution), which or- 
dered us to interview Count Mirbach — ^but he was 
obstinate, for a quarter of an hour, and we wer« 
obliged to insist. We had ourselves increased the 
difficulties of the undertaking by having a tele- 
phone message sent him asking him not to receive 
anyone without having first consulted the Presi- 
dent of the Cheka — Dzerzhinsky. For we feared 
there might be an awkward attempt to carry out 
the act, which would have spoiled everything. I 
was obliged to press my demand. Our errand was 
of the greatest importance, it concerned the family 
of the Ambassador — it wtis a good pretext — for a 
certain Lieutenant Mirbach, a nephew or cousin of 
our Mirbach, had just been arrested for espionage. 
This discussion took place in the reception room, 
whose windows opened on the street." 

The beautiful apartment of light marble, with 
its things of pink, of brown-grenade, orange, 
walnut — it has changed but little since then. The 
flowers and the allegorical figures, the bluish notes 
of the ceiling, introduce somewhat striking ele- 
ments into the design. Along the walls the arm 
chairs with their high backs, a light yellow, in old 
Russian style, have been left in their position. Not 
far from the window there is a divan of similar 
style, decorated with two wooden sculptures, rep- 
resenting voluptaous nude female figures covered 



with light veils. The apartment is very rich, very 
bright The damage done by the explosion of 
the bomb has not been repaired. The moldings 
of the ceiling are broken; chips of marble have 
been detached by the explosion, and the walls in 
one comer are cracked. On the floor there is a 
reddish brown stain — blood perhaps, Andreyev 
and Blumkin were in this room when the Ambas- 
sador, disturbed by their persistence, came out to 
meet them and took them into an adjoining study. 

They took seats near the table — Count Mirbach, 
one of hs secretaries, a German officer, and the two 
terrorists. This, says Blumkin, was the most ter- 
rible moment for him. Andreyev had his hand- 
grenade in his pocket; had he moved his hand 
toward the pocket he would have attracted the 
attention of those present, who were following his 
movements closely. The moment had to be care- 
fully chosen. The Ambassador was becoming 
bored with the extended interview, was showing 
some indifference with regard to the Mirbach who 
had been put behind the bars as a spy. 

"This went on for about twenty minutes," says 
Yakov Gregoryevich, "twenty infernal minutes, 
during which I was looking into the eyes of this 
man, talking to him in clear sentences, courteous- 
ly, seeking one pretext after another, drawing up- 
on my entire imagination for material with which 
to embroider the story, and all the time obstinate- 
ly clinging to the thought: I must kill him, — ^Idll 
him, — ^kill him. 

Blumkin finally found a pretext to take out his 
portfolio, opened it brusquely and said: "I have 
here a document which — ", took out his Browning 
from the portfolio and shot at the Ambassador. 

At once there was panic all over the house. 
The secretary, the officers, thought only of finding 
shelter behind the furniture or outside the room. 
While they were making themselves scarce, "flat- 
tening themselves out" along the carpet, getting 
ofif into neighboring rooms. Count Mirbach rose 
and ran across the reception room toward an exit 
He was wounded and fell before he reached the 
door. Then Andreyev threw the hand grenade, 
which did not explode. Blumkin had to dash for- 
ward, seize the bomb, and throw it again, this 
time with force, against the hard wood floor, and 
at that moment he saw the supplicating glance of 
the wounded man, stretched at his feet, turning 
towards him, the man who was half dead, and 
who was about to be torn to pieces. 

The explosion smashed all the windows and 
threw Blumkin out through one of them. Andreyev 
was already outside. In falling, Yakov Gregoryev- 
ich broke a leg. The two terrorists had agreed 
that if one of them should be wounded the other 
was to dispatch him and think only of making his 
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own escape. But Andreyev insisted on helping his 
comrade, who had been hit in the thigh by a bullet 
discharged by the sentinel, and got him safely to 
tbe car. In the vehicle they passed through the 
streets, to the accompaniment of rapid cracks of 
rifles, but there was no real pursuit of them, the 
panic and confusion being too great. 
• • • 

How many eventful happenings since! The Ger- 
man Revolution, the Versailles Peace, intervention, 
the civil war in Russia, the terror, Denikin, Yuden- 
ich, Kolchak, the defeat of all these, the victory of 
the Soviets, the approach of peace! Yakov Gregor- 
yevich, after his personal safety was assured, on 
the fall of the German imperialism, did not re- 
sign himself to inaction. His party has no politic- 
al significance at this moment, but the groups of 
valorous militants are still at work, not at Moscow, 
but where there is danger, in Ukraine, in Siberia. 
The Central Exeoutive Committee of the Soviets, 
which a short time previously had declared Yakov 
Gregoryevich Blimikin to be an outlaw, now confid- 
ed to mm "missions" in Ukraine and Siberia. There 
was to be, in the latter region, an attempt on the 
person of the Supreme Ruler, Admiral Kolchak, 
who has since been executed (Feb. 7, 1920.) The 
Extraordinary Commission which once was look- 
ing for the terrorisf&U over Russia, is now hold- 
ing its archives open for his use, so that he may 
avail himself of these documents in order to write 
his book on terrorism. And he amuses himself 
sometimes with the fantastic versions that have 
accumulated in this pile of official papers and de- 
positions. 

Because he consented to work with the Bolshe- 
viks, Yakov Gregoryevich became an object, in 
Ukraine, of three successive attempts on his life 
on the part of certain Socialist Revolutionists of 
the Left Such is their party fanaticism. All 
three attempts were committed at Kiev, within a 
period of two weeks, from June 6 to June 20, 1919. 

At the first attempt, pistol shots were fired at 
him withont hitting him. The second time, he 
came near being killed: a bullet passed through 
his head. The third time, a bomb was thrown at 
him through a window of the hospital where he 
waa lying wounded on his couch of suffering. 
Fortunately for him, the explosion took place out- 
side. It is almost by a miracle that this ter- 
rorist remains alive. For the hatred of the Ger- 
mans also pursued him, with equal bitterness. 
His wife, for instance, tells us wi\h a smile that 
a man of the same name received three revolver 
shots from a German non-commissioned officer, in 
a little town of Ukraine, merely because the officer 
had noticed the name. 

"And now?" I asked. "And now," he answeerd, 
"I am studying the Oriental languages. The future 
of the revoluton is in the East" 

He is standing, tall, with his high brow, his 
black hair, and beard, imparting to his face a 
SOTiewhat sickly pallor, in which his eyes shine 
with a sombre lig^t His voice is warm, his move- 



ments sDpple, and 1 reflect that this man who has 
attempted such terrible sacrifices, who has been 
ignored, is nevertheless one of the most beautiful 
figures of the Revolution and of present day 
Russia — one of the few survivors of the race of 
the great terrorists, a handful who long before 
the great revolts of the masses were strong 
enougb in their daring and their abnegation to 
cause thrones to tremble. — He has conscience, 
will, energy, conviction, devotion. A peculiar 
favor of Nature has caused her to confer upon 
him also great physical vigor and a kind of 
beauty. He is a man. 

Moscow, March 7, 1920. 



Prison Life in Russia 

An interesting opportunity for the self-expression 
of prisoners is afforded to those imprisoned in the 
Taganka prison at Moscow, in the form of a 
periodical edited and printed by the prboners 
themselves, and affording an opportunity to judge 
of their intellectual and moral life. All the prison- 
ers in the penal institutions of all Russia are re- 
quested to participate in the work on this periodi- 
cal, which is intended to express in as complete 
and precise a way as possible the life of the 
prisoners. 

The purpose of imprisonment being to make 
the prisoners conscious of their guilt ue periodi- 
cal will be devoted chiefly to the improvement of 
the prisoners, and it is our hope that it will contain 
a number of valuable thoughts on the prison 
policy. Simultaneously, the work in the penal 
institutions is to be organized, and infused as far 
as possible with the proper spirit The problems 
of education and culture, which play such an im- 
portant part in the prison policy under the Soviet 
power, are also to have first place in the program 
of this periodical. The first issue appeared Jan- 
uary 13 of this year, and contained a number of 
articles on the life in prisons under the Soviet 
power as compared with that in countries with 
bourgeois governments; these articles show that 
the principle which states that the prisoner is no 
longer a member of society and may not return 
to it, is not one followed in these prisons; the 
principle rather is that those guilty are to be tempo- 
rarily segregated as patients for special treatment 
For keeping the prisoners occupied in accordance 
with the requirements of the law, workshops have 
been established in which they may do useful 
work, recreation rooms and instruction in the vari- 
ous branches of knowledge have also been estab- 
lished wherever possible; courses are given on the 
Soviet Constitution, in the History of Socialism, 
on Political Economy, History of Russian literature, 
lectures on Hygiene, Chemistry, Agriculture, Book- 
keeping, and gymnastic drills, which are attended 
by hundreds of prisoners in Taganka; in addition 
there are musical, dramatic, and literary evenings, 
always well attended. 

In one of the articles in the paper the question 
of permitting the prisoners to visit their families 
was taken up. The author cannot understand why 
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prisoners may not under certain circumstances, 
provided they furnish proper bond, obtain per- 
mission to visit their families for a few hours. 
This is a problem that has never been considered 
by bourgeois criminology. 

The fundamental thought taken up by the peri- 
odical, in addition to the other matters it considers 
is the following: prison as well as crime are 
remnants of capitalism. The time will come when 
these ugly necessities of the transition period shall 
have been eliminated by the organization of 
a Socialist society. This is the ideal that Soviet 
Russia is approaching with gigantic strides. 
The following telegram is an indication of this 
fact: "The executive committee of the district of 
Uglich (a small city on the upper Volga) has 
observed that crime is on the decrease, and has 
decided to commute prison terms to shop labor 
for the preparation of agricultural implements." 

From "Rosta" Vienna. 



Medical Education in Russia 

By W. W. Lefeaux 
{From the aulhoi's "Winnipeg, London, Moscow" 

reviewed in last week's Soviet Russia.) 
TT is not my purpose to deal with the question 
'- of education in Russia at all fully, for others 
have dealt with the question and still others will 
deal with it in the future, but, as illustrating the 
spirit of Russia today in the matters of both war 
and education, I will give a few details of medical 
training in the Petrograd District 

Like every other trade and profession the mem- 
bers of the medical profession have been almost 
entirely absorbed into the national services and 
like everybody else are suffering many privations, 
but they are carrying on an almost superhuman 
work against the greatest handicaps imaginable in 
the matter of material and supplies. 

Dr. A. Mislig, a well-known medical man of New 
York, has been appointed Military Commissar of 
Medical Universities for the Petrograd District, and 
the Medical Universities of the Petrograd District 
are very well aware of that fact, for life in them 
has since assumed a changed aspect. 

The militarization of the universities was decided 
upon under the pressure and demand for doctors 
for the front, and the matter was taken in hand in a 
manner conmiensurate with the situation. Dr. 
Mislig was told what was required and was given 
authority to proceed to take any steps neces- 
sary to attain the needed requirements. 

When the doctor took charge there were three 
medical universities in the district, each with ac- 
commodation for two hundred and fifty students, 
and one post-graduate university with accommoda- 
tion for about two hundred. All of them have 
been extended to accommodate seven hundred and 
fifty students each for the full course of five years' 
study. This means that roughly speaking nearly 
six hundred doctors are being turned out each year 
in the Petrograd District alone. 

The training is in no way below pre-war stand- 
ards, in fact it is considerably higher, and there 



are very few failures. There is always a waiting 
list of students wishing to take the course. 

Medical students are exempt from military serv- 
ice and manual labor. In the universities they are 
subject to military discipline and are required to 
study intensively. Any students showing ladc of 
adaptation because of laziness or inability to learn, 
are at once drafted to the front to act as orderlies 
at the casualty clearing stations. Should any break 
down, they are return^ to their usual occupations 
or homes. Slackness and slovenliness are not tol- 
erated. Medical efficiency means a matter of life 
and death for others, and studies must be pursued 
accordingly. 

Students are fed, clothed, and housed by the 
State; they are also paid an allowance of about 
3,000 rubles per mondi. 

This system is now being applied to all the 
educational centers of Russia and results are re- 
ported to be surprisingly good. Many things are 
lacking, but if the nations of Europe keep Russia 
on a war footing for a few more years, the con- 
sequent discipline and organization will go very 
far towards making up for the comparatively bade- 
ward state of Russian industry and agriculture at 
the time of the Revolution. 

The ballet, the theatre, the moving-pictures, paint- 
ing, and music under the direction of the Ministries 
of Education and Art, are all receiving new leases 
of life with a tangible object Toge^er with all 
other available agencies they are being used for 
the education of Russia and the formation of a 
really social concept of life. 

One of the principal objects of the educational 
system of Russia is to impress upon the young their 
duties to society at large. This is a most important 
point, for it is in sharp contradistinction to the 
old idealizing of the home and blood relations. 

"MOVIES" ENOOnSAGED 

Information received via Berlin, announces that 
in Russia the production of photoplays is liberally 
assisted by the Soviet authorities, in contrast to 
other governments, who are mostly content to im- 
pose taxes, supertaxes, restrictions and limitations 
on the industry. Producers are being given free 
access to the luxurious palaces of the Tsars, with 
all their magnificent furniture, their delightful 
gardens, etc., whence many striking scenes will 
shortly appear on Russian photo-reels. 

From "Cosmopolita," an Italian fortnightly 
motion picture review, published in Rome. 



EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 

We take the following data from the report of 
the Commissar of Education for the three years 
since the Revolution of November 7, 1917. 

The progress of primary education is shown in 
the following table covering 34 provinces of Euro- 
pean Russia: 
School Primary No. of No. of 

Year Schools Teachers Pupils 

1910-1911 47,855 73,040 3,060,418 

1918-1919 79,280 186,071 6,081,446 
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Working- Women on Battle-Front Against Ignorance 

(A Moscow Experiment) 
By Elkin 

(The following is a translation from the December, 1920, issue of "Die Russische Korrespon- 
den£' Berlin.) 



When we approached the task of eradicating il- 
literacy, we found ourselves facing the fundament- 
al question: what must be our goal in this mat- 
ter? Shall we attempt to have all illiterates who 
are laborers learn only to read and to write, or 
must we simultaneously awaken class-consciousness 
in them, an imderstanding for the tasks of the 
hour, and arouse in them the spirit that battles for 
the new life — in a word, is not our most important 
task that of carryiag on political propaganda by 
the side of elementary instruction? We had the 
latter point of view. 

As a matter of fact, are reading and writing of 
predominating importance, when all is considered? 
The intelligentsia in all its parts has very much 
greater accomplishments than reading and writing. 
It can not only read and write, it is even learned, 
and yet its entire learning does not enable it to 
grasp the tremendous transformation that is at 
present in progress, emd it is only little by little 
that the intelligentsia is taking its place by the 
side of the labor population. Writing and reading 
may be of service to the Red as well as to the 
White. For us it is important that reading and 
writing shall aid in placing the laboring popula- 
tion in the ranks of the pioneers for a new life 
It is in this sense that we took up our task. 

The first question that confronted us was: whom 
shall we give to the illiterates as teachers and or- 
ganizers? The teachers who came from the ranks 
of the intellectuals can only teach reading and 
writing. They will very rarely go beyond this. 
We were quite clear that it would be necessary for 
us to make use in this work of the champions of 
Communism, the workers themselves. The war and 
the repeated mobilizations deprived us of the male 
workers, however, and therefore only one source 
remained from which we could draw our recruits 
— namely the working women. We began to draw 
them into this work. The sections of working- 
women at first responded rather weakly to the 
steps undertaken by us. They approved the plan 
with great misgivings. They were ready to make 
use of working-women as representatives in the 
commission in which they, almost always together 
with the^men representatives, were to conbody the 
"voice of the people." But that was not what was 
wanted. We had to have the working-women them- 
selves go about this work, themselves become or- 
ganizers, propagandists, teachers. 

The working-women still felt themselves quite 
unfit for the work, and declined. They believed 
it would exceed their powers to work in the field 
of education. Many of them, furthermore, did not 
have a very good preliminary instruction, and 
thought that me women pupils, who were prob- 



ably accustomed to the authority of the learned 
intellectuals, would laugh at their own teachers, 
if a woman with comparatively slight education, 
and one of their own comrade workers, should 
suddenly appear in place of the accustomed teach- 



er. 



But these doubts were of short duration. The 
example given by the strongwilled and courageous 
workmg-women carried all doubters along with it. 
Almost all the districts began to draw their teacher 
recruits from the sections of working-women and 
to open up weekly courses. After stopping work 
for the day, often still in their working aprons, 
the working-women hastened to their classes, at- 
tentively listened to the lectures, put questions, 
of course at first for the most part in a form, 
unlike that of the intelligentsia. They were inter- 
ested in the question of how a woman with a young 
baby could be persuaded to attend school, of how 
a female speculator should be approached, of 
whether irregular attendance of the classes should 
be punished in any way, etc. It was easy to dis- 
cern in these questions a profound understanding 
for their tasks, a grasp of the work on its prac- 
tical side, a familiarity with the circles in ques- 
tion, and an ability to move them in the desired 
direction. 

The work went on at great pressure. Working- 
women were active as organizers in 32 out of all 
the 52 district organizations of Moscow. In each 
district at least ten working-women were active 
teachers. Have they been able to discharge their 
tasks? This question may be answered in a de- 
cided affirmative. To be sure, the specialists who. 
work together with them frequently expressed 
themselves unfavorably on this question, but if 
this view of the specialists is checked up, it is 
possible to arrive at a different conclusion. The 
working-women have not the practised skill of a 
teacher from the spheres of the intelligentsia. Oc- 
casionally they are actually not able to answer 
this question or that. But they have something 
more valuable at their disposal than such uni- 
versal knowledge. Their answer appears clearer 
and more homelike to the illiterate. They transmit 
to their pupils, the thirst for knowledge, the re- 
spect for education, the habit of approaching every- 
thing from the proletarian standpoint. 

Has the fear that the illiterates would not accept 
them as their teachers been realized? No. The 
laboring masses are already accustomed to be- 
holding workers at the head of the state, and this is 
becoming quite a customary experience with them. 
For more than half-a-year we have been working 
at Moscow, and certain conclusions can already be 
drawn. The expectations that we would be able, 
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in a very short time, to teach tens of thousands of 
illiterates how to read and write in our schools 
have not been realized, for we did not take all 
the difficulties into consideration. It is possible 
that our forces were weaker than we at first be- 
lieved. But we have been successful in another 
sense: we have won new forces and new cham- 
pions, and now no one can still say that the at- 
tempt to make use of working-women for this task 
has proved a failure. The schools in which the 
working- women are active, are almost always full 
and completely adapted to the public life. We 
have new organizations recruited from the ranks 



of the workers, who have passed through our ele- 
mentary schools, and who entered the schools ai 
opponents of the Soviets and left them as devoted 
adherents of the Soviet idea and the cause of the 
workers. 

When we were struggling in this manner to im- 
part to the working men and women the necessary 
elementary knowledge, we were met with the ob- 
jection that this was equivalent to a struggle 
against the intelligentsia. But this was not the 
case; it was a struggle for a new intelligentsia, 
and now we have this new intelligentsia, at least 
its vanguard, in the ranks of the working-women. 



Sweden and Soviet Russia 



The following is a letter to "Social Demokraten," 
Christiania, Norway. 

Stockholm, February 7. 

Hie relations between Sweden and Russia are 
developing slowly but surely into a close economic 
cooperation. The beginning was made in April, 

1920, diu-ing Krassin's visit to Stockholm. A group 
of small and medium manufacturers and business 
men got together under the leadership of the whole- 
sale dealer G. W. Anderson into a consortium for 
exports to Russia of various Swedish products, par- 
ticularly agricultural machines. Krassin promised 
pavment, in part at least — as much as one-third in 
gold; the rest with notes for six months, renew- 
able three times. As security Russian gold was 
brought in successive consignments from Reval to 
a total value of 20,000,000 crowns, which was de- 
posited in Swedish banks. One of the firms which 
entered the consortium, the Nydkqnist and Holm 
Factory at Trollhattan, was later brought into clos- 
er and closer relation ivith Russia. The firm has un- 
dertaken the obligation of working exclusively for 
export to Russia. Already an immense new plant 
has been constructed, so that work at the shops 
has been multiplied many times. Further exten- 
sions are being made. The factory will deliver 
200 new locomotives of the most modem type in 

1921. The first machines are to be delivered be- 
fore the end of June. Beginning January 1, 1922, 
when the new buildings will be ready, die factory 
is to deliver not less than 500 new locomotives per 
year, an immense productivity, for Swedish con- 
ditions. For the present the factory delivers chief- 
ly parts of locomotives, cylinders, etc, for the re- 
pair of locomotives that are not yet fit to be used. 

On the whole, much business is being done in all 
sorts of materials for the Russian railroads. The 
transactions are carried on directly by the head of 
the Russian Railway system, the former professor 
at the Technological Institute at Petrograd, Lomon- 
ossov. His main office is in Stockholm, with a 
branch at Berlin. 

When Lomonossov last came from Russia he had 
with him not less than 150,000,000* crowns in Rus- 



sian gold. It is therefore not to be wondered at 
that bis office is besieged by Swedish business men, 
and that even the largest Swedish firms are inter- 
ested in the Russian market The Wallenberg fam- 
ily, the Rockefellers of the North, are already ac- 
tive. Their bank, Stockholms Enskilda Bank, has 
raked in a considerable portion of the profit on 
these gold deposits. The great Kopparberg Corpor- 
ation, in which the Wallenbergs hold the majority 
of the shares, is one of those that has tried to enter 
the market, and with the Wallenbergs' permission 
the Swedi^ Government very recently decided to 
receive an official representative of Russia with dip- 
lomatic rights, namely Kerzhentsev, Sweden like- 
wise receiving the right to send a commercial dele- 
gation to Russia. Tlie head of the Swedish Dele- 
gation is Gurwitz, former head of the Russian sec- 
tion of the Swedish Export Society. The members 
of the Delegation are the ei^ineer Englund, of the 
Telephone Company, as well as Wallenberg's spe- 
cial representative. Director Olssen, former head 
of the Moscow office of the Nordiske Kompaniet 

The Swedish Delegation will among other things 
study the possibilities of Sweden's obtaining con- 
cessions in Russia: forests, paper mills, etc. A 
number of agreements have already been concluded, 
for instance, for handing over to the Svenska Knl- 
tory the control of the company's ballbearing fac- 
tories in Moscow; also for the Swedish Goieral 
Electric Company, the right to build and operate 
factories for electric motors at Yaroslav. 

Swedish enterprise appears therefore to be about 
to conquer a big field in Russia. 



*We are not quite rare whether this is the correct 
■momit. Ed. Soviet Russia. 



In connexion with the above letter, "Social- 
Demokraten" says the following in an editorial in 
a recent issue: 

SWEDEN. RUSSIA AND NORWAY 

Hie letter shows that Sweden is well on her way 
to acquire for herself a strong position on the Rus- 
sian market The Swedish Government has un- 
doubtedly made up its mind to resume relations. 
On the basis of die Aaland question Sweden is 
obliged to proceed more or less cautiously with 
respect to England and France. But the Swedish 
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GoTemment — unlike the Norwegian — has been on- 
willing to have industry stopped unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In Norway, where there is no Aaland question, 
the Govemment is so afraid of the western powers 
that it not only neglects to enter into relations with 
Russia but even makes itself ridiculous by issuing 
an ostrich-like prohibition of Russian literature. 
Simultaneously the Govemment is compromised by 
the fact that the foreign minister, behind the na- 
tion's back so to speak — is making a pretty penny 
on his own hook by selling goods to Russia. 

The action of the Norwegian Govemment on the 
Russian question is on the whole of such nature 
as to be a shame and scandal in the eyes of the 



country. The Prime Minister's seat is occupied by 
a notorious simpleton who does not know enough 
to come in out of the wet The Foreign Department 
is conducted by a scoundrel who is entirely taken 
up with the task of feathering his own nest. The 
rest of the Cabinet consists partly of political non- 
entities, and partly of speculators who should never 
have had any influence on the course of events. 
It is to be expected that such a Cabinet will lead 
the country into all sorts of difficulties. The fact 
that Norwegian factories, aside from the Electrical 
Bureau,* are practically excluded from the Rus- 
sian market, while Sweden is conducting large 
deak with Russia, is exclusively a consequence of 
the Government's unfitness and lack of good will. 



The Public Economy of Azerbaijan 

(An interview with Comrade A. P. Serevrovsky, Chairman of the Azerbaijan Council of Public 
Economy ana member of the Government of the Republic of Azerbaijan). 



As soon as the bourgeois Govemment of Azer- 
baijan was overthrown, the Soviet Govemment or- 
ganized the export of petroleum iato Russia. The 
vessels of the petroleum fleet were in a very bad 
state, because diey had not been repaired during 
the last three to four years. Therefore, the export 
during the first month of May was only 15 million 
poods.* However, thanks to me concerted efforts of 
the Baku proletariat, we have succeeded in bringing 
the fleet into shape, and in the month of June we 
exported 21,800,000 poods; in July, 29,700,000 
poods; in August, 31,600,000 poods; in September, 
28,500,000 poods; in October, 27,300,000 poods. 
The total export was 158,740,849 poods. 

The decrease in the export during the autuom 
months is due to the strong north winds which 
blew the water from the mouth of the Volga river 
and disturbed the work of the transportation of 
petroleum. 

The work of the watermen was really heroic; the 
export of 1920, proportionally to the tonnage on 
hand, exceeded not only the export of 1917 but 
even that of 1916, which was a record year in the 
history of maritime petroleum transportation. The 
whole tonnage on hand was 5,200,000 poods, while 
in 1916 the tonnage was 8,600,000 poods. The 
work in 1916 began 36 days earlier and ended 10 
days later than in 1920. At present, we have started 
to repair the petroleum fleet, and on the success of 
this work depends the success of the export during 
the season of 1921. The repair of the fleet is di- 
vided into three turns. In the first turn are in- 
alnded 50 of the best and biggest vessels, which, 
when repaired, will carry 220,000,000 poods during 
the year of 1921. Suppose that we succeed in re- 
pairing only the vessels of the first two turns, and 
the barges of only the first turn, we shall be able 
to carry about 300,000,000 poods of oil during 
1921. Of these there would be 260,000,000 poods 
from Baku and 40,000,000 from Grosny. 

Of course, in order to carry out this program, we 



must pay special attention to the regular supply 
of the repair workers with clothing, shoes and, 
chiefly, with food products. 

Parallel to the organization of the export of 
petroleum, we also organized the management of 
die oil fields and distilleries. 

In all, 186 privately owned establishments were 
nationalized, and have subsequently been joined in 
a harmonious Soviet economy, possessing all the 
technical requirements for its further sound de- 
velopment 

In order to increase the amount of oil procured, 
the method of hand pumping is being replaced by 
compressors, and, at present, 45 per cent of the 
whole oil is procured by compressors, L e., by 
mechanical means without the aid of pump workers. 
At the same time, we replaced the steam and 
petroleum motors by electromotors, and already 
70 per cent of the oil is procured by electricity. 
We installed on the area of the oil fields and 
distilleries about 2,000 electric motors, and it 
is only on account of the shortage in motors and 
the present necessity of overloading our electric 
stations, that we are at present unable to continue 
the further electrification of the Baku region. Our 
electric stations have 63,700 kilowatt power alto- 
gether, and the boilers and turbine generators 
urgently require repairs. Besides this, we 
need the boilers and generators which were to have 
been installed, and were ordered abroad. Then we 
shall be able to electrify the whole Baku region, 
which would give us a great economy of fuel, bo- 
cause after electrification, the expense of petroleum 
for fuel will be less than 5 per cent of the amount 
of petroleum procured. At present we use on the 
electrified section 5.6 per cent of the petroleum 
procured, and on the unelectrified 20 per cent Be- 

*A corporation manufacturing telephone and other elec- 
trical supplies, which has for some time been making 
deliveries to Latvia. A Moscow wireless of Feb. 15 reports 
that Soviet representatives have purchased great quantities 
of such supplies in Norway, to be shipped to Rusaia by 
way of Moimansk. 
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sides the oil fields, there are in Baku many distil- 
leries which manufacture kerosene, benzine, dif- 
ferent kinds of oil, etc. In 1920, at the moment of 
the proclamation of the Soviet Government, almost 
all factories were inactive. We had to set them in 
motion again, and between May and December, 
1920, we refined 39,500,000 poods of petroleum 
and procured from them 39,000,000 poods of re- 
fined oil. The distilling and refining program 
for 1921 depends on the state of repair of the fac- 
tories and on the supply of the necessary reagents: 
caustic soda and sulphuric acid. We are paying 
much attention to this, and, if we receive the neces- 
sary amount of food products, we shall be able to 
carry out the program for 1921, which requires 
35,775,000 poods of kerosene, and 11,000,000 poods 
of other kinds of oil. 

The program of procuring petroleum diu-ing 
1921 is set at 169,000,000 poods. The supplies at 
hand are 214,000,000 poods. 

The Republic of Azerbaijan is rich not only in 
oil; there are copper mines, sulphur pyrites, lay- 
ers of salt There is a sufficient amount of cot- 
ton, of which 1,500,000 poods a year used to be 
gathered, and during this year, from May to De- 
cember, 640,000 poods of cotton were exported 
into Russia and 300,000 poods were left for the 
work of the factory called by Lenin's name 
(formerly Tagievs) and for the small home in- 
dustries. Besides cotton, there are supplies of wool, 
different furs; further, there are tobacco factories, 
glass, soap, oil, and other factories. 

The whole industry of Azerbaijan is managed by 
the Azerbaijan Council of Public Economy. In 
Azerbaijan, the trade unions take a most active part 
in the management of production, and the whole 
apparatus consbts of trade union workers. Espe- 
cially this b to be noticed in the composition of 
the Petroleum Committee, where at the head of all 
regional managements there stemd exclusively trade 
tmion workers and specialists — also of the trade 
unions. 

We hope, that on the firm basb of the trade 
unions we shall be able to strengthen the public 
economy of Azerbaijan. 



THE OOMIffninST YOUTH OF GEOBGIA 
TO THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST YOUTH 

Moscow, March 7. 

The Central Committee of the Alliance of Com- 
munist Youth has received the following telegram 
from Georgia: 

The young peasants and workers of Georgia 
who are now free from the yoke of the Mensbe- 
vists, the mercenaries of the Entente, greet the 
young peasants and workers of Russia who are 
the advance guard of the Communist Youth Inter- 
national. The artificial walls which separated us, 
are now thrown down. We now belong to the same 
family of the freed people. 

Long live Soviet Georgia! 

—Rosla. 



The Situation in Georgia 

{According to the latest news Georgia, until re- 
cently the Menshevist Republic in the Caucasus, is 
now in the hands of the Georgian Communists who 
have established in their country a Soviet Govern- 
ment that will live in peace with the neighboring 
Armenian and Azerbaijan Soviet Republics. The 
cable given below, dated March 2, summarizes the 
events that preceded the final debacle of that last 
outpost of European imperialism in the southern 
part of Russia.) 

The Armenian uprbing was preceded by a series 
of protests occasioned by the fact that the Georgi- 
ans had occupied the neutral zone between Georgb 
and Armenia. This neutral zone was established 
with the help of England after the Armenian- 
Georgian war of 1918. Already in 1919, with the 
permission of the Entente, the Georgians occupied 
the northern part of the neutral zone. On the occa- 
sion of the Turkish attack, the Georgians occupied, 
with the permission of the Dashndk' Government 
the southern part of the neutral zone; later they ad- 
vanced and seized arbitrarily the northern part of 
undisputed Armenian territory. The Dashnak Gov- 
ernment protested against this as early as Nov- 
ember 27. The Armenian Soviet Government re- 
quested as early as December 7 that Georgia 
evacuate the unjustly occupied territory of the 
neutral zone. For the same reason the Armenian 
Soviet Government sent a great number of other 
protests to the Georgian Government. It pro- 
tested also against the reprisals of the Georgians 
especially towards Communists who were arrested 
in great numbers and treated in an atrocious man- 
ner. Moreover, the Georgians were in every pos- 
sible way forcing the Armenian population to ex- 
press their willingness to be annexed to Georgia; 
they even forced Armenians to give their signatures 
for this purpose. In these protests the Armenian 
Soviet Government also called attention to the des- 
perate situation in which the Armenians found 
themselves due to the fact that the Georgians did 
not permit the transit of trains with foodstuffs for 
Armenia. During the two months' negotiations 
carried on by Georgia with Armenia and 
Russia, Georgia permitted the transit of only 
two trains of foodstuffs for Armenia, viz. at the 
end of December and at the end of January, on 
which occasion Georgia put such obstacles in the 
way that Armenia succeeded in getting these food 
supplies only with the greatest difficulty. In the 
beginning of February Georgia finally prohibited 
the passage of foodstuffs for Armenia. This 
question is, moreover, connected with a number 
of other questions which led to friction between 
Georgia and Russia. Under an agreement of De- 
cember 16 Georgia pledged itself to return to 
Russia all Russian ships which would enter 
Georgian harbors, — an obligation which Georgia 
did not keep. Already in the middle of 
December mass arrests of Communists began in 
Georgia and those connected with the Russian 

'Armenian Nationalists. 
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Mission were arrested. Under the agreement with 
Soviet Russia on May 7, Georgia had pledged itself 
to give the Communist party a legal standing and 
was ready to appoint a mixed commission for the 
examination of die cases of the arrested Commun- 
ists and employees of the Mission. On December 
20 Sheinman* left for Baku for a few days for 
the sake of convenient connection with Moscow. 
In that moment the Georgian Government broke 
all its promises: the Communist party was broken 
up and those connected with the Mission were 
brought to the penitentiary in Citiass. All these 
arbitrary actions Russia answered by prohibiting 
the delivery of oil to which Georgia was entitled 
under the transit trade agreement Then came 
Georgia's ruling: the prohibition of transit to 
Armenia and the unjustified occupation of the 
neutral zone as well as of Northern Armenia by 
Georgia. Thereupon Armenia and Russia asked 
for the appointment of a mixed commission for 
the settlement of the territorial question with equal 
participation of Russia, Georgia, and Armenia. 
Georgia declined the commission and left open 
the question concerning the form of Russia's par- 
ticipation. Georgia refused to give full satis- 
faction for the robbing of a Russian courier on 
a steamer in Batum by Georgian secret policemen, 
as well as for the insult to the Russian flag 
hoisted in January by the Russian Sailors' 
Union. The refusal of oil ordered by Sbeinman 
was answered on the part of Georgia by the seiz- 
ure of Russian goods in Georgia, especially all 
goods of the Centrosoyuz. On February 11 an 
Armenian revolt began at Shagali on Armenian 
territory which soon spread to the neutral zone. 
On February 13, the revolt spread to Mohanunedan 
villages in the district of Bortschilink, canton of 
Karjass. At the same time all telegraph connection 
of the Russian Government with the Caucasus was 
cut off, the Georgians having apparently cut the 
telegraph line. But it was possible to pick up isolat- 
ed radios from which it was evident that the revolt 
had spread to the North to places near Signach and 
Shulavery, so that shortly afterwards die insur- 
gents were only ten kilometers* * away from Tiflis. 
Some radios point to negotiations between the 
Georgians and the Dashnaks, who on February 17 
were promised ammunition and food supplies and 
were advised to occupy the road leading to Erivan. 
When on February 19 the Dashnaks penetrated 
Erivan, they were asked in a radio from Tiflis 
to attack the Armenian insurgents in the rear. On 
February 21 a radio from Tiflis informed the 
Dashnaks that the French fleet was acting in full 
agreement with the Georgian Government and was 
shelling the Black Sea coast at Mekhodyrki. The 
Georgian envoy in Moscow, Makharadse, visited 
Chicherin on February 19 and expressed the con- 
viction that the insurrection of February 11 was 
begim on the instigation of. the Entente for the 
creation of a new front On February 14 Moscow 



obtained for the last time a short telegraph con- 
nection with Tiflis, and on that occasion it became 
known that the Russian represenUtive had sug- 
gested to the Georgian Government to proceed 
to the insurgents together with a represenUtive 
of that Government in order to start negotiations, 
but that the Georgian Government had rejected 
this suggestion. At the same time Saratov picked 
up a radio of the Georgian Government for trans- 
mission to the Georgian Envoy, Eristov in Warsaw. 
This radio reported that Soviet troops were acting 
on the part of Armenia and Azerbaijan and that 
the Armenian and the Azerbaijan Mission in Tif- 
lis were arrested. On February 18 the Russian 
Government sent to Tiflis an oner for mediation 
delegating Ycnukidse with far-reaching powers, in 
order to find a way out of the conflict The Geor- 
gian Government left this proposition unanswered, 
thus apparently rejecting the mediation. An attack 
on Georgia by the Red Army did not take place. 

— Rosta. 



*The Riusian Soviet representative in Georgia. 
**Six miles. 



Propaganda Steamers and Trains 

Soon after the proletariat's victory in November 
there arose the acute question of contact between 
Moscow and Petrograd, the centers of the Revolu- 
tion, and the provinces. It was a question of sup- 
plying the provinces with information concerning 
the policy and activity of the Soviet Government 

One and a half years ago the foundation was 
laid of two auxiliary movable networks of propa- 
ganda organizations, in the shape of a flying de- 
tachment of organizing and propaganda trains, and 
a flotilla of steamers, for the purpose of rendering 
swift aid to the provinces, to unite them with the 
center, to guide and control the local organs of 
government and organizations, to develop exten- 
sive agitation and conduct the supply of literature 
and decrees. 

The propaganda boat or train, in its construction, 
represents a complete harmonious whole. It is an 
itinerant general soviet institution. In its general 
organization it is very similar to the construction 
of the National Central Executive. It b the "Na- 
tional Executive on the road," as one comrade 
called it The analogy is partly right This can 
be seen by a close inspection of the sections of the 
train (or the boat) . The following is a brief out- 
line of these sections: 

The Political Section, the chief section of the 
train. It consists of: (a) instructors sub-section, 
containing instructors from practically all Com- 
missariats and the Central Committee, and (b) agi- 
tation and lecturing collegiate, of agitators and 
lecturers. This Section carries on the basic work, 
i. e., it organizes, inspects the local Soviet and 
Party organizations, and carries on mass agitation 
amongst the population. At the head is a political 
commissar. 

The Grievance Bureau is also an important sec- 
tion. Here the people hand in all complaints and 
written statements against the local organs of gov- 
ernment and their separate representatives. Usually 
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the chief of this section is a representative of the 
Russian Communist Party. 

The Intelligence Section carries out all the 
preparatory and auxiliary work for the Political 
Section; it sees to the execution of the established 
program at all stopping places; it summarizes the 
work of the Political Section and other auxiliary 
sections, and collects material and information. 
This Section is in direct touch with the Political 
Section. 

The Rosta (Russian Telegraph Agency) Section 
carries on the publishing, editorial and information 
work, publishes a newspaper, leaflets, proclama- 
tions, etc., and conducts me work of the train's 
radio-station. At the head of this Section is a 
responsible representative of the Russian Telegraph 
Agency (the editor). It is also his duty to instruct 
the local press organs and to go into the Political 
Section as a political worker. 

The remaining sections are as follows: the 
Cinema, Book Stall, Exhibition, Accoimting and 
Control sections, the Commandant, the Economic 
and the Technical sections. 

All the above-named sections are accommodated 
in sixteen to eighteen freight and passenger cars. 
The entire train is uniform. 

The sections of the train are connected by in- 
terior telephones, which can be connected with the 
Central if necessary. Every train (and boat) has 
a wireless station which receives messages from 
Moscow, Lyons, Nauen tuid other places in the 
course of its journey. There is direct communica- 
tion from one car to the other, so that inside the 
work goes on while the train is moving. 

The occupants of the train consist of 15 to 18 
political workers, and about 80 to 85 technical 
collaborators, working for the political section and 
all the auxiliary sections of the train. (On a boat 
there are 175 to 200 technical collaborators.) 

The outside walls of the trains are painted with 
pictures and watchwords. Futurism has already 
been done away with, and the paintings are now 
of a purely realistic character. 

The following is some data concerning the work 
of the propaganda trains of the National Central 
Executive Committee from December 27, 1918, to 
December 12, 1920: 

The Train "November Revolution" made 12 jour- 
neys. 
The Train "Lenin" made 3 journeys. 
The Train "Red Cossack" made 1 journey. 
The Train "Soviet Caucasus" made 1 journey. 
TTie Train "The Red East" made 1 journey. 
The Boat "The Red Star" made 2 journeys. 

Total 20 journeys. 

Provinces recurrently attended % 

Stoppages made 775 

At provincial towns 96 

At county towns 189 

At villages 468 

At factories 14 

Time spent on stoppages (days) 656 

Meetings conducted 1,891 

Attendance at meetings 3,752,000 



Lectures 1,008 

Attendance at lectures 25,200 

Business meetings with local workers . . 1,334 
Inspection of Soviet and Party organs. . 3,543 

Moving-picture shows 1,962 

Concerts 106 

Attendance at cinemas and concerts . . . .2,216,000 

Number of grievtuices received 14,548 

Attendance at agricultural and sanitary 
exhibitions, and exhibition on Mother 
and Child Protection on board the 

"Red Star" 132,500 

Attendance at Medical Exhibition on the 

train "The Red East" 34,000 

Printed matter, distributed, published in 
the trains, in Russian and other lan- 
guages: 

(a) Newspapers (copies) 1,641,400 

(b) Leaflete (copies) 1,428,000 

Literature sold to the value of (roubles) 11,657335 

From the "Russian Press Review." 



INDUSTBIAL AND OOMBIEBOIAL ITEMS 

Moscow, March 8. 

The Kamensk Metal Works (Province of Perm) 
has exceeded its alloted production by 70 per cent 
The three textile factories in Bukhara have reached 
their peace time level of production. The former 
Bruslun Textile Factory in Moscow has resumed 
work. It is suppled with fuel and raw material for 
a long time. In the majority of the villages of the 
Province of Podolsk electric lighting lias been 
introduced. Along the Syr-Darya River the devel- 
opment of rich copper deposits has begun. An 
experimental farm worked exclusively by electric- 
ally driven machinery is being worked in Novo- 
cherkask. The large glass factory in Koselsk has 
resumed work. Two large electrical stations have 
been set in operation in Pobadinka Tokarok and 
several others are approaching completion. The 
work of electrifying the peat district near Lake 
Peipus, on the Nikolayev Railway, is approaching 
completion. 
Moscow, March 4. 

In Kostroma a factory produces 800 poods of 
artificial fertilizer per month. In the same district 
the peasants have begun the business of rabbit- 
breeding in order to keep up the meat supply. 

Moscow, March 7. 

In order to encourage work on the allotments 
the Society of Allotment workers has arranged that 
those who surrender their surplus produce will re- 
ceive seeds, plants, and manufactured articles in 
exchange. 
Rostov on the Don, March 8. 

In south-east Russia there have been stored for 
export tobacco, wines, gasoline and kerosene to the 
value of 300 million gold rubles ($150,000,000). 
Moscow, March 8. 

The cloth factory at Narva has obtained permis- 
sion from the Esthonian Government to export 
110,000 arshins (1 arshin=2.46 feet) of cloth to 
Soviet Russia. 
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Books Reviewed 

By A. C FKeemah 



THE RUSSIAN WORKERS' REPUBUC By H. N. Brails- 
ford. Pnblished by Harper and Brotheis. 
THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA. By Arthur Ranaome. PnbHahed 
by B. W. Henbsch. 
These two books are admirably calcnlated to gire the 
American reader an intelligible and accurate picture of 
what has happened in Russia since the November Revoln- 
tion. Brailsford and Ransome combine clarity with depth. 
Their singularly just and penetrating appreciation of Rus- 
sian political and economic conditions is illuminated by 
an extremely forceful and attractive literary style. They 
possess in very high degree the qualities of fairness, sympa- 
thy and humor. They do not pretend to write a detailed 
history of the Russian Revolution; but their sketches of 
life in Soviet Russia are characterized by warm human 
contacts that cannot be found in formal, documentary his- 
tories, written many years after the events wliich they 
describe. The authors, of course, suffer imder the dis- 
axlvantage of having paid only intermittent visits to Rus- 
sia since the Revolution; they cannot be expected to pos- 
sess the exhaustive "inside" knowledge of a Russian 
who hiad witnessed the movement as a whole and parti- 
cipated in it. On the other hand, their very detach- 
ment is a notable factor in helping them to achieve an 
objective viewpoint. Throughout the books there is not a 
tra«» of bigotry, of prejudice, of partisan bitterness. 
Brailsford and Ransome consistently pursue the idea of 
discovering and recording the historical facts of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, without bias or partiality. They are 
dispassionate scientific observers, not propagandists. 
_ Following entirely independent methods of investiga- 
tion, these two writers arrive at substantially the same 
conclusions. The Bolsheviki are the preservers, not the 
wreckers of Russian civilization. Seven years of con- 
tinuous war and blockade have wrought frightful havoo 
with the poorly developed Russian industries, which al- 
ways ^ depended upon foreign importation for essential 
machinery. As Ransome points out, there is not only a 
shortage of things, but a shorUge of men. Tlie naod)er 
of the Russian city workers has been seriously dimin- 
ished for several reasons. In the first place the seizure 
of land by the peasants, combined with the lack of food 
in the cities, has attracted many workers back to the 
country. Moreover, the very best of the workers have 
gone to the front with the Red Army; and many of them 
have been killed. And yet, notwithstanding the diort- 
age of food and the shortage of men, struggling against 
the deteriorstion of machinery and resorting to the most 
desperate expedients to cope with the transport crisis, 
the Soviet government, by a miracle of energy and 
efficiency, has kept Russian industry alive. As shown 
by the figures submitted at the recent Eighth Congress 
of Soviets, there has been a distinct improvement in pro- 
duction during the last year, despite the handicaps im- 
posed by the campaigns against the Poles, against Wrangel 
and several minor bandits. There is every reason to anti- 
cipate that this improvement will be rapid and continn- 
oiu, now that the European capitalist powers show an in- 
clination to resume trade relations with Soviet Russia, 
and to abandon their former policy of war and blockade. 
It is a significant fact that Russian counter-revolutionists 
and their foreign press agents ignore the catastrophic 
ruin which was brought upon normal Russian industrial 
production by the World War. For instance, the produc- 
tion of agricultural implements (a most important factor in 
food production) sank to 15.1 per cent of the peace-time 
output as early as 1915. In 1917 it declined to 2.1 per 
cent. Facts of this nature show how absurd and fallacious 
it ia to draw parallels between Russian pre-war produc- 
tioa aad production under the Soviet regime. 



Mr. Brailsford, unlike some other vimtors to Russia, 
does not judge Russian economic conditions by standards 
of British middle class comfort. He made a trip through 
Central Europe after the armistice; and he finds that 
Soviet Russia comes out very favorably by comparison with 
capitalist Germany and Poland. War and blockade, of 
course, reduce the city population of any country to a 
state of acute misery; and Russia has been subjected to 
war and blockade much longer than the countries of 
Central Europe. Yet Mr. Brailsford declares that Hat 
people of Petrograd are better off than the people of 
Vienna, although Petrograd lias received no external aid. 
There are two chief differences between Russia and ths 
states of Central Europe. In Central Europe there ia a 
small class of officials and profiteers which lives in luxury. 
This class does not exist in Russia, where everyone, in- 
cluding the liighest government officials, shares in the 
common shortage. In Russia there is just one privil- 
eged class: the children. "In Russia," says Mr. Brails- 
ford, "there is no parallel to the tragedy of child life 
which is the worst of all the plagues in Central Europe." 
Mr. Brailsford has the highest praise for the social 
and cultural achievements of the Soviet Government. He 
observes: 

"It may be honestly claimed, I think, for the Soviet 
administration that it has a better record in its relations 
to art and culture generally, than any other government 
in the civilized world." 

He supports this assertion with a brilliant description 
of the tremendous cultural awakening which has taken 
place in Soviet Russia. Innumerable new schools have 
been opened; illiteracy ia rapidly being abolished; thea- 
tres, and concert-halls, and picture-galleriea, for the fiiat 
time in Russian liistory, are thrown open to the masses. 
Education is being reorganized on a democratic basis. 
It is the ideal of tlie Soviet Government to give every 
cliild in Russia an equal chance in life through universal 
courses in practical and cultural instruction. The realiza- 
tion of this ideal is, of course, hampered by the lack of 
school materials and the difficulty of immediately set- 
ting up a large number of new schools in the conntty 
districts. But a very successful start has already beea 
made in the cities and in the children's colonies, mostly 
located in transformed palaces and villas, where the dty 
children are sent to play and study during the sumuMC 
months. 

Mr. Brailsford's book is full of vivid personal sketches 
iritich reveal, more vividly and realistically than any array 
of facts and statistics, the great and beneficent effects 
of the Revolution. He tells of a peasant whom he asked 
whether things were better or worse since the Revolution. 
"Better," replied the peasant "For now we can say idiat 
we like. There's no one to be afraid of." At first Brails- 
ford was surprised; for he had become accustomed to tha 
Menshevik complaints about the lack of free speech under 
the Soviet regime. But he soon found out that the 
peasant was thinking in social, rather than in political 
terms. He remembered the old days when he had to take 
his cap off and address his employer as "sir." Now every- 
one was equal; and he called the farm manager "comrade." 
Brailsford's description of the Sobinka factory is a 
wonderful picture of a cross-section of Russian life. It 
is perhaps the best single piece of reporting in the book. 
And there is a very fine accotint of a Communist "Satnr- 
daying." 

Throughout liis observations on Soviet Russia he pre- 
serves this attitude of wise restraint. He does not at- 
tempt to pronounce final and irrevocable judgment upon 
the Russian revolutionists on the basis of a few 
abstract theories. On the other hand, he tries to tell 
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fairly and candidly jtut what he saw in Rnaaia daring 
hia viait of two month*. He never falls into an attitade 
of aervile and undiacriminating adnlation; he frankly and 
fr«ely critidzea certain aapecta of life in present-day Russia. 
But his criticisms, unlike those of some of his compatri- 
ots, are almost invariably characteriied by intelligence 
and a full appreciation of the facts of the case. The 
praise in his book far outweighs the blame. His final 
characterization of the Revolution is eloquent in its 
truth and beauty; 

"It is, in a land where a feeble and dilatory civiliza- 
tion had touched as yet only a minute minority of a 
gifted population, a great and heroic attempt to shorten 
the dragging march of time, to bring culture to a iriiole 
nation, and to make a cooperative society where a pre- 
datory despotism, in the act of suicide, had prepared 
the general min." 

Arthur Ransome'a new book differs from his former 
work, "Russia in 1919" in laying more emphasis upon eco- 
nomic facts and figures. In his first two chapters, "The 
Shortage of Things" and "The Shortage of Men," he con- 
tributes an excellent analysis of the factors which have 
made for the demoralization of Russian economic life. 
He shows that the terrific decline in production was due 
to cause* over which the Bolsheviki had no control, and 
that the Soviet Government had been making a heroic 
fight against foreign invasion, domestic counter-revolution, 
and the still more powerful economic forces which are 
woiking for the destruction of urban civilization in Rus- 
sia. Had it not been for the Bolsheviki, Russian industry 
would have declined to the status of China or India, — 
a vast, amorphous mass of territory, devoid of cultural 
and political unity, inhabited by backward and illiterate 
peasants, — a ripe field for conquest and exploitation by the 
western powers. The Bolsheviki are determined that Rus- 
sia shall not sink to the level of a vassal state, dominated 
by French and British imperialists. They are determined 
to revolutionize Russia's industrial and agricultural life by 
the importation of modem machinery and the ultimate 
use of electrical power on an enormous scale. As Ransome 
says: 

"We are witnessing in Russia the first stages of a titanic 
struggle, with, on one side all the forces of nature leading 
apparently to an inevitable collapse of civilization, and 
on the other side nothing but the incalculable force of 
human will." 



Ransome describe* the political and economic atmctnre 
of Soviet Rnsaia at *ome length. He point* out that 
the Communiit dictatorahip i* baaed upon propaganda 
folly as much as upon force. An elab<»«te campaign of 
education and discussion always precedes the adoption 
of any new governmental project. Every effort is made 
to enlist popular sympathy and ooopention; and, if a 
proposal proves very unpopular, it is likely to be with- 
drawn or considerably modified. Like BraOsford, Ransome 
sees the dictatorship preparing the way for ita own dis- 
appearance by introducing universal education. 

Anyone who read an account of the proceeding* of the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets must have been impreased 
by the concentration of the delegate* upon economic, 
rather than political problems. Ransome finds this non- 
political attitude very characteristic of Soviet Russia. 
Everyone is primarily interested in ropairing industry and 
transport, in restoring Russia to a normally healthy 
economic condition. The political parties which were 
formerly the expression of conflicting class interest* are 
rapidly disappearing. 

The author gives a very spirited description of the 
"propaganda trains" which operate in various sections of 
Russia. The trains are equipped with phonographs and 
moving picture apparatus, with a liberal supply of books 
and magazines, with competent lecturers. They constitute 
a powerful agency for keeping the government in touch 
with the peasants, even in the most remote districts. 

Ransome declares that discussion and criticism of the 
existing regime in Russia are by no means repressed by 
the "terror." "I have many non-Communist friends in 
Russia," he says, "but have never detected the least re- 
straint that could be attributed to fear of anybody in 
their criticisms of the Communist regime." 

The author brings his book to a close by emphasizing 
a point which has been finally, if belatedly, recognized by 
the British Government in its signing of the trade agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia. Russia can exist without Eng- 
land, in the long run, better than England can exist 
without Russia. The Russians can slowly and painfully 
utilize their vast stores of raw material without foreign 
help; but England's economic life is absolutely bound up 
with the foreign trade. It is a credit to Mr. Lloyd George's 
perspicacity that he has finally recognized the irresistible 
logic of events, despite all the bellowings of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and The Morning Post. 



MARRIAGE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

What constitutes a valid marriage? Is a religious ceremony legal? What are the 
rights and duties of husbands and wives? These, and many other important questions, 
are answered in 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

an 85 page booklet which gives the full official text of the Soviet Government's laws reg- 
ulating Marriage, Divorce, etc. The only complete text of these laws published in America. 
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The Victory at London 

By K. D. 

{Speaking in the House of Commons, March 22, Mr. Lloyd George said that the At^ilo-Russian 
Trade Agreement recognized the Soviet Government as the de facto Government of Russia; "which," 
added the Premier, "undoubtedly it is.") 



'T'HE full extent of the victory won by the workers 
^ of Russia over the rulers of England is re- 
vealed in the text of the Anglo-Russian trade agree- 
ment published in this number of Soviet Russia. 
In the issue of January 22, 1921, there were pub- 
lished in Soviet Russia two preliminary draft 
agreements, one submitted by the British Govern- 
ment on November 29, and the other submitted by 
the Soviet Government on December 13, 1920. 
A comparison of the two papers afforded a view of 
the divergent and conflicting claims and purposes 
of the Russian and British Governments respective- 
ly. The final agreement is the outcome of the con- 
test in which Mr. Krassin, representing the power 
and purpose of the Russian workers, met Sir Robert 
Home, representing the power and purpose of 
the British imperialists. It was a test of strength, 
a significant skirmish, between Communism and 
Capitalism. We purpose here to examine the final 
document paragraph by paragraph, to see by com- 
parison with the previous drafts which of the two 
powers prevailed in the adjustment of their op- 
posing contentions. The examination will show 
that the Workers' Republic won an overwhelming 
victory over the Capitalist Empire. Point by point, 
clause by clause, the claims and principles ad- 
vanced by the Soviet Government broke down the 
objections and evasions of the British Government 
The final document consists of a preamble and 
fourteen articles, and is accompanied by a sep- 
arate declaration of claims, signed on me same 
day. 



Moscow Wins the First Point 

The preamble sets forth that, whereas it is desir- 
able that peaceful trade and commerce should be 
resuined forthwith between Russia and Great Brit- 
ain, it is necessary that a preliminary agreeiiKnt 
should be arrived at, "pending the conclusion of a 
formal general peace treaty between the govern- 
ments of these countries, by which their economic 
and political relations shall be regulated in the 
future." These words mark the first point won by 
Soviet diplomacy at London. They follow identic- 
ally the words of the preliminary Russian draft. 
The British draft omitted the words "general 
peace," endeavoring to anticipate nothing more 
than a vague sort of "formal treaty" of unspecified 
nature. Ine Soviet Government had insisted from 
the beginning that the trade negotiations were only 

Sreliminary to a general peace treaty and that 
te larger political issues should be left to the forth- 
coming peace conference. This view was originally 
accepted by the British Government. In his note of 
June 30, 1921, presenting certain conditions 
for the consideration of a trade agreement, Mr. 
Lloyd George said: "Trade is only possible under 
conditions of peace or armistice. The British Gov- 
ernment proposes what is tantamount to a gen- 
eral armistice as the condition of the resumption 
of trade relations, in the hope that this armistice 
may lead ere long to a general peace."* The 
Soviet Government, promptly accepting the con- 

*SoviBT Rdssu, VoL m. p. 151, Angut 14. 1920. 
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dkions of this note, agreed "that the plan pro- 
posed by the British Government will have to be 
considered as a state of armistice between Russia 
and Great Britain," and stated that it shared "the 
British Government's expectations that this armis- 
tice will pave the way to a definite peace." But as 
Mr. Krassin pointed out to the correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian in January, "the funda- 
mental source of disagreement was the enlarge- 
ment of the scope and the attempt to particularize 
the basis of the preliminary agreement of June 
30th." The British Government attempted to evade 
the original understanding that the trade agreement 
was to be merely preliminary to a general peace 
treaty, and tried to introduce many subjects which 
properly belong to a general political negotiation. 
The desire to evade the original understanding was 
plainly seen in the omission from the British draft 
of reference to a "general peace treaty." The Rus- 
sian Delegation, however, insisted upon adherence 
to this formula, and the final agreement adopts the 
terms of the Russian draft. Not only in the pre- 
amble, but throughout the document the principle 
that the large outstanding political issues shall be 
adjusted by a "formal general peace treaty" is 
accepted. On this first and fundamental point the 
Russian workers held their groimd and the British 
rulers gave way. 

The Soviet Government Recognized 

In the drafts the preamble declared that the 
agre^nent should not "affect the view which either 
party may hold as to the I^al status of the other." 
This clause does not appear in the final text, which 
recognizes the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public as the Government of Russia and throws 
aside completely any pretense that a trade agree- 
ment can be signed with a government which is not 
recognized. Indeed, the very efforts of the British 
to enlarge the scope of the n^otiations compelled 
them repeatedly in the course of the document to 
acknowledge the de facto status of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment Thus the Manchester Guardian Cotntner- 
cial, speaking for English business interests, in an 
analysis of the final text, says: 

"Most of the amendments have nothing to do 
with trade. They are political in character and are 
the more significant for that reason, because they 
belong properly not to a commercial agreement 
at all, but to a formal political treaty. . . The 
value to Russia of the political clauses is pre- 
cisely that they confirm the recognition of the 
Soviet Government by the British Government" 

Britain Gives Up Propaganda 

Hie preamble embodies the much discussed 
"guarantees" against propaganda. The ridiculous 
and arrogant phraseology originally proposed by 
the Briti^ is abandoned. In its final, modified 
form, this paragraph merely states a principle or- 
iginally proposed by the Soviet Government itself 
as the natural accompaniment of formal political 
relations between Soviet Russia and foreign states. 
The English draft had demanded that each party 



refrain from propaganda against the other, and 
"more particularly uat the Soviet Government de- 
sists and refrains from undertaking or assisting 
any hostile action or propaganda in the United 
Kingdom or any part of the British Empire against 
the institutions of the British Empire. . . espe- 
cially in the region of the Caucasus and Asia Min- 
or, Persia, Afghanistan and India." In the final 
text this verbiage is much pruned. There is no 
mention of the Caucasus nor of Asia Minor nor of 
Persia. Moreover, Moscow agrees merely to "re- 
frain" from propaganda, throwing out the word 
"desist," by which the British hoped to trap the 
Soviet Government into a signed confession that it 
had been engaged in "hostile actions" in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. It so happened that, simultaneously 
with the return of Mr. Krassin to London, the 
British Home Secretary was compelled to admit in 
Parliament that his Government had assisted in 
the preparation of forged copies of Russian news- 
papers printed in England for anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda along the Russian border. In the final agree- 
ment, "the British Government gives a similar 
particular undertaking" to refrain from anti- 
Soviet propaganda in the border states. In their 
preliminary draft the British attempted to bind 
the Soviet Government to "restrain Russian citi- 
zens" from hostile action or propaganda against 
British institutions. This impossible demand disap- 
pears entirely from the final text. Thus the mooted 
question of propaganda resolves itself into a 
mutual agreement on the part of the British and 
Soviet governments respectively to refrain from 
conducting outside of their own borders any pro- 
paganda directly or indirectly against the institu- 
tions of the other. This condition was accepted 
by the Soviet Government at the outset of the ne- 
gotiations. It was proposed long ago by the Peo- 
ple's Commissar for Foreign Affairs in his note 
of February 4, 1919, replying to the Prinkipo in- 
vitation, when he declared that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was ready "to include in the general agree- 
ment with the Entente powers the obligation not 
to interfere in their internal affairs, pointing out, 
however, that it cannot limit the freedom of the 
revolutionary press." (See "Soviet Russia," June 
7, 1919). 

The Blockade Is Lifted 

Article I of the signed agreement provides for 
the removal forthwith of ail obstacles hitherto 
placed in the way of resumption of trade between 
the United Kingdom and Russia. The agreonnent 
follows the Russian draft by which Britain 
agrees not only to remove but also "not to reim- 
pose or maintain any form of blockade," an im- 
portant provision not contained in the English 
draft The English draft had parenthetically ex- 
cepted from the provisions of Article I "arms and 
war material," a term of most elastic interpretation. 
This contrivance for the possible imposition of an 
embargo on locomotives and motor trucks and 
other essential supplies has been deleted and is 
replaced by a general permission to both parties 
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to regulate trade in arms and munitions under the 
"general provisions of law" applicable to their 
trade with foreign countries. 

Article I is far more specific than the Englsh 
intended to make it. Soviet Russia has had long 
experience in the devious ways by which its enemies 
have contrived to maintain blockades which were 
not blockades. Mr. Krassin took pains to secure 
the inclusion of an agreement not to place **aaj 
impediments in the way of banking, credit and 
financial operations for the purpose of such trade," 
a most important provision aimed against the finan- 
cial blockade which has been maintained by Great 
Britain and her allies. 

Similarly, in Article II, establishing mutual pri- 
vileges, facilities and immunities for British and 
Russian shipping, the Soviet Government exacted 
a particular undertaking from the British Govern- 
ment **not to take part in or to support any meas- 
ures restricting or hindering. . .Russian ships 
from exercising the rights of free navigation of 
the high seas, straits and navigable waterways, 
which are enjoyed by ships of omer nationalites.** 
Needless to say, no such particular undertaking 
as this was advanced in the original British draft. 

Artcle III provides for the removal of mine- 
fields, a point conveniently omitted in the English 
draft, but insisted upon in the preliminary Russan 
proposals. The British Government gives assuran- 
ces that it has already undertaken the clearance 
of mines from certain parts of the Baltic and 
agrees to give the Soviet Government information 
as to the position of mine-fields endangering the 
passages to Russian ports. The Soviet Government 
similarly agrees to inform the International Mines 
Clearing Committee about the Russian mine areas 
which still remain dangerous, provided, however, 
that nothing in this article shall restrict the Soviet 
Government from taking "any measures they may 
consider necessary for the protection of their 
ports." 

Trade Repreaentativea 
Article TV provides for the appointment of 
trade representatives (distinct from the "official 
agents" discussed in Article V.). The final agree- 
ment enlarges the drafts by extending freedom of 
communication by post, telegraph and wireless to 
persons admitted under this article. The English 
draft had contained a too generous provision that 
English trade representatives admitted into Russia 
should be "permitted freely to import commodities 
destined solely for their household use or con- 
sumption." A careful examination of this clause 
in Moscow resulted in the limitation of such com- 
modities "to an amount reasonably required for 
such purposes." Thus Soviet Russia protects itself 
against casual operations in speculation and free 
trade by foreign visitors. The final version of this 
clause also contains an absolute prohibition 
against any importation of alcoholic liquors or 
other commodities "of which both the importation 
and manufacture are or may be prohibited in 
Rnssia." 



'Vffidid AgemuT 
Article V provides for the appointment of "offi- 
cial agents" to reside and exercise their functions 
in the two countries. Here we come upon Sir Robert 
Home's great diplomatic victory. At this point the 
terminology of the English draft prevails over the 
Russian. "Die Russian draft designated these per- 
sonages as "official plenipotentiary agents"; the 
English draft and the final agreement speak of 
them merely as "official agents" — and then pro- 
ceeds to declare that they "shall enjoy immunity 
from arrest and search" and such other preroga- 
tives as are generally accorded diplomatic agents. 
The English draft had granted them immunity from 
arrest, but said nothing about search. Mr. Krassin, 
satisfied to dispense with such a long word as 
"plenipotentiary," would not, however, sign the 
final agreement until immunnity from both arrest 
and search was conceded by the British Govern- 
ment. On this question of official representatives, 
Mr. Krassin said last January: "The British Gov- 
ernment considers it sufficient to make them im- 
mune from arrest but refuses to grant them and 
their premises security from search. The discus- 
sions of this point show that the Foreign Office 
does not seem to bear in mind that these agreements 
are mutual and that what they deny to Russian 
representatives they deny at the same time to their 
own."* The Britiw Foreign Office saw the point 
and agreed to the necessary amendment The official 
agents are specifically accorded all the customary 
diplomatic privileges, such as access to the Gov- 
ernment to which they are accredited and liberty 
to communicate freely with their ovm governments 
by post, tel^raph and wireless in cipher and to 
receive and dispatch couriers with sealed diplo- 
matic pouches "which can be exempt from examin- 
ation. In specifying these privil^es the agreement 
again adopts a provision of the Russian draft 
which the English appear to have carelessly omit- 
ted; namely, full liberty for these official agents to 
communicate not only with their home govern- 
ments, but also with the official representatives of 
their governments in other countries. Hie agree- 
ment also follows the Russian draft in granting 
the official agents the customary diplomatic right 
of priority for their telegrams and radios over 
private messages. It is interesting to note that 
radio messages recently received at New York 
from Mr. L. C. Martens at Moscow, transmitted 
over a British wireless station, are marked "Gov- 
ernment Priority," showing that in this respect 
the English Government is fulfilling the agree- 
ment. In exemption from taxation the agreement 
secures that, "Russian official agents in the United 
Kingdom shall enjoy the same privileges. . .as 
are accorded to the official representatives of other 
governments." 

Safeguards for Communism 
In Article VI both parties agree that persons 
admitted into their territories under the two pre- 



'Manchester Goardian Weekly, Jan. 14, 1921. 
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ceding aiticies aball enjoy all the protection, rights 
and facilities that are necessary to enable them to 
carry on trade, with the careful limitation, insisted 
upon by Moscow, that their operations shall be 
"subject always to any legislation generally ap- 
plicable in the respective countries." Here again, 
as at every point, the Soviet Government has pro- 
tected its institutions against interference by for- 
eign agents. 

Article VII provides for the immediate renewal 
of postal, telegraphic and wireless communication 
between the two countries. This is a new clause 
not included in the preliminary drafts. 

Article VIII declares that all passports, powers 
of attorney and similar documents, issued or cer- 
tified by the competent authorities in either country 
for the purpose of enabling trade to be carried on, 
shall be treated "as if they were issued or certified 
by the authorities of a recognized foreign gov- 
ernment" In general, the agreement reads urough- 
out "as if" the Russian Soviet Government were 
an institution quite recogiiizable in London, if not 
in Washington. 

Bolshevik Gold 

In Article IX the British Government declares 
that it will not take any steps to attach gold, funds, 
securities or commodities, not identifiable as the 
property of the British Government, which may be 
exported from Russia in payment for goods. In 
addition to this clause, which was already con- 
ceded in the preliminary English draft, the Soviet 
Government insisted upon the inclusion of a fur- 
ther declaration by the British Government that 
it will not institute any special legislation against 
the importation of precious metals from Russia, or 
against the storing, refining, melting or disposing 
thereof in the United Kingdom, and, moreover, that 
it *Srill not requisition such metals." 

In Article X the Soviet Government agrees to 
defer to the general peace treaty its claims to 
dispose of funds or other property of the late 
Imperial and Provisional Russian Governments in 
the United Kingdom. This provision was included 
in the original Russian draft The British Govern- 
ment gives a corresponding undertaking as re- 
mrds British Government funds and property in 
Russia. An additional clause is added, however, 
taken from the Russian draft, by which "both par- 
ties agree to protect and not to transfer to any 
claimants, pending the conclusion of the aforesaid 
treaty, any of the above funds or property which 
may be subject to their control." 

Article XI exempts merchandise imported under 
the terms of this agreement from compulsory re- 
quisition on the part of the Government or of any 
local authorities of the country into which it is im- 
ported. Since the foreign trade of Russia is nation- 
alized and all articles imported into Russia are 
the property of the Government, this article applies 
simply as a further protection against the seizure 
by the British Government of Russian goods im- 
ported into British territory. 

Article XII refers all questions relating to pat- 



ents, trade marks and copyrig^ to the foithoom- 
ing general peace treaty. 

Trade Begins at Once 
Article XIII provides that the agreement shall 
come into force "immediately" and that both par- 
ties shall "at once take all necessary measures to 
give efi'ect to it" It shall continue in force "un- 
less and until replaced by the treaty contemplated 
in the preamble," so long as the conditions are ob- 
served by both sides. At any time after the expira- 
tion of twelve months from the signing of the 
agreement either party may give notice to termin- 
ate its provisions and six months from such notice 
they shall terminate accordingly. This is a con- 
siderable amendment of the original British draft, 
which provided for the termination of the agree- 
ment at any time by either party on three months' 
notice. Moreover, in the final draft, in the event of 
infringement by either party of any provision of 
the agreement, it is agreed that, before taking 
any action inconsistent with the agreement, the 
aggrieved party shall give the other "a reasonable 
opportunity of furnishing an explanation or reme- 
dying the default" The document as it now stands 
has a far more permanent and substantial character 
than the evasive and casual scrap of paper origin- 
ally proposed by the British. In one event, how- 
ever, the Soviet Government holds the right to 
terminate the agreement abruptly. Originally it 
was proposed that the British Government should 
introduce into Parliament a special moratorium 
bill providing for the postponement, until this 
question had been regulated by the forthcoming 
peace conference, of any legal action in England 
to recover claims of the British Government or of 
private persons against the Russian State or Rus- 
sian people. This proposal was found impractic- 
able. The agreement accomplishes the same pur- 
popse, however, by giving die Soviet Government 
the right to terminate its provisions forthwith, if 
any gold, funds, securities or commodities con- 
signed to England by the Soviet Government and 
not identifiable as the exclusive property of Brit- 
ish subjects are attached in the English courts on 
account of obligations incurred by the Russian Sov- 
iet Government or by any previous Russian Gov- 
ernment In other words, instead of demanding 
that the British Government legislate to prevent 
such a decision in the courts (which the British 
Government considered itself constitutionally un- 
able to do), the Soviet Goverment merely de- 
clares that if such a decision is rendered the whole 
trade agreement is abrogated forthwith. It may be 
assumed from Sir Robert Home's signature to the 
agreement that this provision, equally satisfactory 
to the Soviet Government, is wholly constitution^ 
and agreeable to the British. Mr. Krassin anticipat- 
ed this solution last January. Speaking of the 
British Government's reluctance to introduce spe- 
cial legislation to prevent the attachment of Rus- 
sian goods, he said: "I think I see a way out of 
this difficulty. It is to bring a new test case before 
the British courts as soon as the trade agreement is 
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ugned. Should the court decide against the attach- 
ment, well and good. But if not, the agreement 
will be declared void, as I have already told the 
British Government." (See also the statement of 
Mr. Krassin printed elsewhere in this issue of 
Soviet Russia.) 

British oflkials have already said that the trade 
agreement, constituting recognition of the Soviet 
Government, has obviated the difficulty raised by 
the Roche decision.* 

"The Government has stated in the house of 
Commons," says the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, "that, although the British law courts at 
present attach property sent to this country by the 
Russian Government because that Government has 
not been recognized, their law officers are of the 
opinion that the signature of the trade agreement 
would constitute recognition in the eyes of the 
courts to such an extent that attachment need no 
longer be feared." 

Claims and Counter-Claims 
The provision in the preliminary British draft, 
by which the Russian Soviet Government was to 
recognize its liability to compensate British sub- 
jects for goods or services supplied or rendered to 
Russia, is entirely omitted from the agreement. In 
its place appears the separate declaration of recog- 
nition of claims signed by R. S. Home and L. 
Krassin. This declares that "all claims of either 
party or of its nationals against the other party 
in respect of property or rights, or in respect of 
obligations incurred by the existing or former 
governments of either country, shall be equitably 
dealt with in the formal general peace treaty 
referred to in the preamble." When the delegates 



assemble to draw that treaty, the Russian plenipo- 
tentiaries, or "official agents," will have formid- 
able counter-claims to present for damages suffered 
from raids, invasions and insurrections fomented 
and subsicbzed by Great BriUin and her Allies. 
"In the meantime," says the declaration, "and 
without prejudice to the generality of the above 
stipulation, the Soviet Government declares that 
it recognizes in principle that it is liable to pay 
compensation to private persons who have supplied 
goods or services to Russia for which they have not 
been paid." The detailed mode of discharging 
this liability is left to the forthcoming treaty. Here 
is nothing more than the principle accepted by the 
Soviet Government at the outset of the negotiations. 
The British note of June 30, 1920, claimed "as a 
matter of simple justice, that where a merchant 
has supplied the Russian people with a thousand 
plows which have been used or are still being 
used by the Russian people to their own great 
benefit, the Russian people should admit that they 
ought to pay that merchant and the workingmen 
who manufactured the plows for the goods and the 
services they have rendered." This principle, so 
graphically enunciated by Mr. Lloyd George, was 
accepted by the Soviet Government last July.* The 
declaration of March 16 adds nothing to it, except 
that "it is clearly understood" that such claims 
shall not have preferential treatment in the afore- 
said treatv "as compared with any other classM 
of claims which are to be dealt with in that treaty. 
One can imagine Mr. Krassin, as he signed mis 
declaration, mentally adding up those "other 
classes of claims" which are to be considered in 
the forthcoming treaty. 



The Trade Agreement with England 

By Leonid Kbassin 

[The Trade Agreement between Soviet Russia and Great Britain was signed at 11 A. M. on March 
16, 1921. Shortly afterwards Leonid Krassin, who signed the Agreement on behalf of the Soviet Gov- 
emment, made Uie following statement to the London "Daily Herald":) 

"It is signed at last, after just over a year spent 
in negotiation. 

"However, we must not expect miracles because 
we have signed the Agreement A trade agreement 
is not trade. The Treaty of Versailles was a Peace 
Treaty. But 

"Seriously, though, the reestablishroent of trade 
needs far more than the putting of Sir Robert 
Home's signature and mine to an agreement. That, 
in a sense, is a negative achievement. It has re- 
moved obstacles that prevented trade. Now we 
have to start the trade itself going. We shall 
do our best to that end. And I expect that we shall 
find willing cooperators in the British merchants 
and manufacturers. For the speedy building up of 
Anglo-Russian trade is essential to the interests of 
both countries. 



*See article on the Roche decision by Lincoln Colcord, 
Soviet Russia. January 22, 1921, VoL IV. No. 4, p. 97. 



"As an English proverb has it, Rome was not 
built in a day, and it will take time to get the 
machinery of commerce into working order again. 
That is why I especially regret the year that has 
been spent in the negotiations. 

A Year Wasted 
"If we had made peace, and had signed the 
Agreement a year ago, trade this summer between 
Great Britain and Russia would already have been 
in full swing. England would have been supplying 
to us — English workers would have been making 
for us — the machinery and locomotives and rails 
and manufactures that we need. We should have 
been sending to England timber and flax and oil. 
And, in all probability, England would, for the 
first time since the war began, have received large 
consignments of wheat after this year's harvesL 

•Soviet Russia, Aug. 14, 1920, VoL m. No. 7. p. 151. 
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"Now, it is idle to think about this year's har- 
vest There is not enough time. We must think of 
the next one — of the harvest of 1922. That is Eng- 
land's loss. 

"However, it is no use worrying about the past 
and about things that might have been. We must 
think of the present and the future. We want now 
to get trade going as quickly as possible. 

"We shall also try to get as soon as possible the 
negotiations for the formal general Peace Treaty 
to which the preamble of the Trade Agreement re- 
fers — and widi it, of course, the full recognition 
of the Russian Soviet Government. 

One Obstacle to be Removed 

"I want to make it quite clear, though, that trade 
cannot start at once, even though the agreement 
has been signed. There is still one important ob- 
stacle that has to be removed before anything ef- 
fective can be done. At present, if we send gold or 
goods to England, someone claiming to be a cred- 
itor of the Tsar's Government, or of a Russian cap- 
italist whose property was confiscated, may apply 
to the Courts for the attachment of that gold or 
goods. A test case will be brought almost imme- 
diately. Sir Robert Home assures us that, since 
the signing of the agreement is equivalent to recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government as a de facto Gov- 
ernment, the Courts are almost certain to decide 
in our favor. If they do so, well and good. Trade 
can then commence at once. But if the Courts 
hold otherwise — and nothing is done by the Eng- 
lish Government to reverse the decision, then — 
trade is clearly impossible; the agreement will be 
a dead letter; and we shall, in accordance with 
the provision of Article 13, declare it null and 



void. The hearing and decision of that test case 
are therefore essential before anything can be 
done. 

"However, the Agreement is a big step forward 
both to the restoration of trade and of a full peace. 
That is a great thing. For we Bolsheviks want peace. 
We want to be able to get on with our real work.'' 

With the long-protracted negotiations at London 
finally brought to a successful conclusion, Mr. 
Krassin turned his attention to America, In an iit- 
terview with the correspondent of the "Associated 
Press" on April 1, he is quoted as follows: 

"The Soviet Government looks to America as a 
country where Russia can obtain the experienced 
men and the materials which are needed in the 
gigantic reconstruction facing Russia. Nowhere 
in the world can her present problems be faced 
and solved as in America, which is the only coun- 
trv which has found realization of Russia's dreams 
of railway reconstruction, the development of 
mines, water transport, the oil industry, and 
electrification." 

"If Central Russia is suffering from lack of 
food, the cause is lack of locomotives to transport 
supplies. America can remedy our transport prob- 
lem immediately bv the shipment of locomotives 
already built in America. Our horses and live 
stock are depleted, but iron, horses and tractors 
from America would rehabilitate the agricultural 
industry. Millions of tools are needed; a sewing 
machine in every peasant's cottage is our ideal. 
All these supplies America has furnished Russia 
in the past, and she knows the peculiarities of 
Russia's needs." 



Anglo -Russian Trade Agreement 

Complete Official Text 

The Trade Agreement between Great Britain and Soviet Russia was signed March 16 by Sir Robert 
Home, President of the Board of Trade, on behalf of the British Government, and L, Krassin, on 
behalf of the Soviet Government. 

Propaganda. 

Tlie present Agreement is subject to the fulfil- 
ment of the following conditions, namely: 

(a) That each party refrains from hostile ac- 
tion or undertakings against the other and from 
conducting outside of its own borders anv official 
propaganda, direct or indirect, against the insti- 
tutions of the British Empire or the Russian Soviet 
Republic respectively, and more particularly that 
the Russian Soviet Government refrains from any 
attempt, by military or diplomatic or any other 
form of action or propaganda, to encourage any 
of the peoples of Asia in any form of hostile action 
against British interests or the British Empire, 
especially in India and in the Independent State of 
Afghanistan. Hie British Government gives a simi- 
lar particular undertaking to the Russian Soviet 
Government in respect of the countries which 
formed part of the former Russian Elmpire and 
which have now become independent 



oenaij oj ine ooviei irovernmeni. 

The following is the full text of the Agreement 
and of the accompanying declaration of recogni- 
tion of claims: 
Preamble. 

Whereas it is desirable in the interests both of 
Russia and of the United Kingdom that peaceful 
trade and commerce should be resumed forthwith 
between those countries, and whereas for this 
purpose it is necessary pending the conclusion of 
a formal general Peace Treaty between the Govern- 
ments of those countries by which their economic 
and political relations shall be regulated in the 
future that a preliminary Agreement should be 
arrived at between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the Russian So- 
cialist Federal Soriet Republic, hereinafter referred 
to as the Russian Soviet Government; 

The aforesaid parties have accordingly entered 
into the present Agreement for the resumption of 
trade and commerce between the countries. 
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(b) That all British aubjects in Russia are im- 
mediately permitted to return home, and that all 
Russian citizens in Great Britain or other parts 
of the British Empire who desire to return to Rus- 
sia are similarly released. 

It is understood that the term **conducting any 
official propaganda" includes the giving by either 
party of assistance or encouragement to any pro- 
paganda conducted outside its own borders. 

The parties undertake to give forthwith all ne- 
cessary instructions to their agents and to all per- 
sons under their authority to conform to the stipu- 
lations undertaken above. 

Blockade Raised. 

Art I. — Both parties agree not to impose or 
maintain any form of blockade against each other 
and to remove forthwith all obstacles hitherto 
placed in the way of the resumption of trade be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Russia in any 
conmiodities which may be legally exported from 
or imported into their respective territories to or 
from any other foreign country, and not to ex- 
ercise any discrimination against such trade as 
compared with that carried on with any other 
foreign country, or to place any impediments in 
the way of banking, credit, and financial opera- 
tions for the purpose of such trade, but subject 
always to legislation generally applicable in the 
respective countries. It is understood that nothing 
in this article shall prevent either party from 
regulating the trade in arms and ammunition under 

Sneral provisions of law which are applicable to 
e import of arms and ammunition from, or their 
export to, foreign countries. 

Nothing in this article shall be construed as 
overriding the provisions of any general interna- 
tional Convention which is binding on either party 
by which the trade in any particular article is or 
may be regulated (as, for example, the Opium 
Convention). 

Freedom of Shipping. 

Art II. — British and Russian ships, their mas- 
ters, crews, and cargoes, shall, in ports of Russia 
and the United Kingdom respectively, receive in 
all respects the treatment, privileges, facilities, 
immunities, and protections which are usually ac- 
corded by the established practice of commercial 
nations to foreign merchant ships, their masters, 
crews, and cargoes, visiting their ports, including 
the facilities usually accorded in respect of coal 
and water, pilotage, berthing, dry docks, cranes, 
repairs, warehouses, and, generally, all services, 
appliances, and premises connected with merchant 
■hipping. 

Moreover, the British Government undertake not 
to take part in, or to support, any measures restrict- 
ing or hindering, or tending to restrict or hinder, 
Russian ships from exercising the rights of free 
navigation of the high seas, straits, and navigable 
waterways which are enjoyed by ships of other 
nationalities. 

Provided that nothing in this article shall im- 



pair the right of either party to take such precau- 
tions as are authorized by their respective laws 
with regard to the admission of aliens into their 
territories. 

Mine-Clearing. 

Art III. — ^The British and other Governments 
having already undertaken the clearance of the 
seas adjacent to their own coasts and also certain 
parts of the Baltic from mines for the benefit of 
all nations, the Russian Soviet Government on 
their part undertake to clear the sea passages to 
their own ports. 

The British Government will give the Russian 
Soviet Government any information in their power 
as to the position of mines which will assist them 
in clearing passages to the ports and shores of 
Russia. 

The Russian Government, like other nations, 
will give all information to the International Mine 
Clearance Committee about the areas they have 
swept and also what areas still remain dangerous. 
They will also give all information in their posses- 
sion about the mine-fields laid down by the late 
Russian Governments since the outbreak of war in 
1914 outside Russian territorial waters, in order 
to assist in their clearance. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall be 
understood to prevent the Russian Government 
from taking or require them to disclose any meas- 
ures they may consider necessary for the protec- 
tion of their ports. 

Trade Representatives. 

Art IV. — Each party may nominate such num- 
ber of its nationals as may be agreed from time 
to time as being reasonably necessary to enable 
proper e£Fect to be given to this Agreement, having 
regard to the conditions under which trade is 
carried on in its territories, and the other party 
shall permit such persons to center its territories, 
and to sojourn and carry on trade there, provided 
that either party may restrict the admittance of 
any such persons into any specified areas, and may 
refuse admittance to or sojourn in its territories 
to any individual who is persona non grata to itself, 
or who does not comply with this Agreement or 
with the conditions precedent thereto. 

Persons admitted in pursuance of this article 
into the territories of either part^ shall, while 
sojourning therein for purposes of trade, be ex- 
empted from all compulsory services whatsoever, 
whether civil, naval, military, or other, and from 
any contributions, whether pecuniary or in kind, 
imposed as an equivalent for personal service, 
and shall have right of egress. 

They shall be at liberty to communicate freely 
by post, telegraph, and wireless telegraphy, and 
to use telegraph codes under the conditions and 
subject to the regulations laid down in the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Convention of St Petersburg, 
1875 (Lisbon Revision of 1908). 

Each party undertakes to account for and to pay 
all balances due to the other in respect of terminal 
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and transit telegrams, and in respect of transit 
letter mails in accordance with the provisions of 
the International Telegraph Convention and Reg- 
nlations, and of the Convention and Regulations 
of the Universal Postal Union respectively. The 
above balances when due shall be paid in the cur- 
rency of either party at the option of the receiving 
party. 

Persons admitted into Russia under this Agree- 
ment shall be permitted freely to import commodi- 
ties (except commodities, such as alcoholic liquors, 
of which both the importation and the manufacture 
are or may be prohibited in Russia) destined solely 
for their household use or consumption to an 
amount reasonably required for snch purposes. 

Official Agents. 

Art V. — Either party may appoint one or more 
ofBcial agents to a number to be mutually agreed 
npon, to reside and exercise their functions in 
the territories of the other, who shall personally 
enjoy all the rights and immunities set forth in 
the preceding article and also immunity from ar> 
rest and search provided that either party may 
refuse to admit any individual as an official agent 
who is persona non grata to itself or may require 
the other party to withdraw him should it find it 
necessary to do so on grounds of public interest 
or security. Such agents shall have access to the 
authorities of the country in which they reside 
for the purpose of facilitating the carrying out of 
this Agreement and of protecting the interests of 
their nationals. 

Official agents shall be at liberty to communicate 
freely with their own Government and with other 
official representatives of their Government in other 
countries by post, by telegraph, and wireless tele- 
graphy in cipher, and to receive and dispatch 
couriers with sealed bap subject to a limitation 
of three kilograms per week which can be exempt 
from examination. 

Telegrams and radiotelegrams of official agents 
shall enjoy any right of priority over private mes- 
sages that may be generally accorded to messages 
of the official representatives of foreign Govern- 
ments in the United Kingdom and Russia respect- 
ively. 

Russian official agents in the United Kingdom 
shall enjoy the same privileges in respect of ex- 
emption from taxation, central or local, as are 
accorded to the official representatives of other 
foreign Governments. British official agents in 
Russia shidl enjoy equivalent privileges, which, 
moreover, shall in no case be less than those ac> 
corded to the official agents of any other country. 

The official agents shall be the competent au- 
thorities to vise the passports of persons seeking 
admission in pursuance of the preceding article 
into the territories of the parties. 

jArt VI. — Each party undertakes generally to 
ensure that persons admitted into its territories un- 
der the two preceding articles shall enjoy all pro- 
tection, rights, and facilities which are necessary 
to enable them to carry on trade, but subject al- 



ways to any legislation generally applicable in the 
respective countries. 

Art. VII. — Both contracting parties agree simul- 
taneously with the conclusion of the present Trade 
Agreement to renew exchange of private postal 
and telegraphic correspondence between both coun- 
tries as well as the dispatch and acceptance of wire- 
less messages and parcels by post in accordance 
with the rules and regulations which were in ex- 
istence up to 1914. 

Art. VIII. — ^Passports, documents of identity, 
powers of attorney, and similar documents issued 
or certified by the competent authorities in either 
country for the purpose of enabling trade to be 
carried on in pursuance of this Agreonent, shall 
be treated in the other country as if they were 
issued or certified by the authorities of a recog- 
nized foreign Government 

Russian Gold. 

Art IX. — The British Government declares that 
it will not initiate any steps with a view to attach 
or to take possession of any gold, funds, securities, 
or conunodities, not being articles identifiable as 
the property of the British Government, which may 
be exported from Russia in payment for imports 
or as securities for such payment, or of any moT- 
able or immovable property which may be ac- 
quired by the Russian Soviet Government with- 
in the United Kingdom. 

It will not take steps to obtain any special 1^- 
islation not applicable to other countries against 
the importation into the United Kingdom of pre- 
cious metals from Russia, whether specie (other 
than British or Allied), or bullion, or manufac- 
tures, or the storing, analyzing, refining, melting, 
mortgaging, or disposing thereof in the United 
Kingdom, and will not requisition such metals. 

AjTt X. — ^The Russitm Soviet Government under- 
takes to make no claim to dispose in any way of 
the funds or other property of the late Imperial 
and Provisional Russian Governments in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The British Government gives a 
corresponding undertaking as regards Briti^ Gov- 
ernment funds and property in Russia. This article 
is not to prejudice the inclusion in the general 
Treaty, referred to in the preamble, of any pro- 
vision dealing with the subject-matter of this ar- 
ticle. 

Both parties agree to protect and not to transfer 
to any claimants pending the conclusion of the 
aforesaid Treaty any of the above funds or prop- 
erty which may be subject to their control. 

Art XI. — Merchandise, the produce or manufac- 
ture of one country imported into the other in 
pursuance of this Agreement, shall not be subject 
therein to compulsory requisition on the part of 
the Government or of any local authority. 

Art XII. — It is agreed that all questions relat- 
ing to the rights and claims of nationals of either 
party in respect of patents, trade marks, designs, 
and copyrights, in the territory of the other party, 
shall be equitably dealt with in the Treaty referral 
to in the preamble. 
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Art XIII. — ^Ile present Agreement shall come 
into force immediately, and both parties shall at 
once take all necessary measures to give effect to 
it. It shall continue in force unless and until re- 
placed by the Treaty contemplated in the preamble 
long as the conditions laid down both in the 



so 



articles of the Agreement and in the preamble are 
observed by both sides. Provided that at any time 
after the expiration of 12 months from the date 
which the Agreement comes into force either 



on 



party may give notice to terminate the provisions 
of the preceding articles, and on the expiration of 
months from the date of such notice those 



SIX 



articles shall terminate accordingly. 

Provided also that if as the result of any action 
in the Courts of the United Kingdom dealing with 
the attachment or arrest of any gold, funds, secur- 
ities, property, or commodities not being identifi- 
able as the exclusive property of a British subject, 
consigned to the United Kingdom by the Russian 
Soviet Government or its representatives, judgment 
is delivered by the Court under which such gold, 
funds, securities, property, or commodities is neld 
to be validly attached on account of obligations 
incurred by the Russian Soviet Government or by 
any previous Russian Government before the date 
of the signature of this Agreement, the Russian 
Soviet Government shall have the right to termin- 
ate the Agreement forthwith. 

Provided also that in the event of the infringe- 
ment by either party at any time of any of the 
provisions of this Agreement or of the conditions 
referred to in the preamble, the other party shall 
immediately be free from the obligations of the 
Agreement Nevertheless, it is agreed that before 
taking any action inconsistent with the Agreement 
the aggrieved party shall give the other party a 
reasonable opportunity of furnishing an explana- 
tion or remedying the default 

It is mutually agreed that in any of the events 
contemplated in the above provisos, the parties 
will afford all necessary facilities for the winding 
up in accordance with the principles of the Agree- 
ment of any transactions already entered into there- 
under, and for the withdrawal and egress from their 
territories of the nationals of the other party and 
for Uie withdrawal of their movable property. 

As from the date when six months' notice of 
termination diall have been given under this article 
the only new transactions which shall be entered 
into under the Agreement shall be those which can 
be completed within the six months. In all other 
respects the provisions of the Agreement will re- 
main fully in force up to the date of termination. 
Art XIV. — ^This Agreement is drawn up and 
signed in the English language. But it is agreed 
that as soon as may be a translation shall be made 
into the Russian language and agreed between the 
parties. Both texts shall then be considered authen- 
tic for all purposes. 

Signed at London, this sixteenth day of March, 
nineteen hundred and tvrenty-one. 

R. S. HORNE, 

L Kbassin. 



DECLARATION OF RECOGNITION OF CLAIMS 
At the moment of signature of the preceeding 
Trade Agreement both parties declare that all 
claims of either party or of its nationals against 
the other party in respect of property or rights or 
in respect of obligations incurred by the existing 
or former Governments of either country shall be 
equitably dealt with in the formal general Peace 
Treaty referred to in the preamble. 

In the meantime, and without prejudice to the 
generality of the above stipulation, the Russian 
Soviet Government declares that it recognizes in 
principle that it is liable to pay compensation to 
private persons who have supplied goods or serv- 
ices to Russia for which they have not been paid. 
The detailed mode of discharging this liability 
shall be regulated by the Treaty referred to in the 
preamble. 

The British Government hereby makes a cor- 
responding declaration. 

It is clearly understood that the above declara- 
tions in no way imply that the claims referred to 
therein will have preferential treatment in the 
aforesaid Treaty as compared with any other classes 
of claims which are to be dealt with in that Treaty. 
Signed at London, this sixteenth day of March, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one. 

R. S. HORNE, 

L Krassin. 



In Next Week's 



Soviet Russia 



EMANCIPATION— FEIGNED AND REAL, 
by John S. Clarke. Exposes the untruth of 
the tradition that Alexander II really liber- 
ated the serfs, and shows that Russia's 
real emancipation is the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat 

THREE YEARS OF PROLETARIAN LAW, 
by Kursky. An account of legislation and 
court procedure under the Soviet Govern- 
ment A record of orderliness and justice 
in laws and administration. 

POLITICAL EDUCATION IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA, by N. Lenin. Demonstrates that 
the true function of party propaganda in 
Soviet Russia is no longer to discuss the 
desirability of Socialism, but to stimulate 
production and education. 

THE KARELIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC, by 
Haavard Langseth. A Report of the First 
Soviet Congress of this new political unit 
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Copies of "Pravda" Forged in London 

{Moscow wireless has frequently pointed out that the British Government, while demanding that 
the Soviet Government should undertake not to conduct propaganda in certain regions, is itself con- 
ducting propaganda in Russia by printing and circulating forged copies of "Pravda" and "Izvestyif' 
containing false news reports of Russian events and policies. See, for instance, Soviet Russia for 
February 19, 1920 (page 199). The conspiracy is exposed in the following article taken from the 
London "Daily Herald" of February 28. Last autumn the British Government was Areatening to 
break off the Russian Trade negotiations because of alleged Bolshevik propaganda. At that very 
moment the English Secret Service was collaborating with Russian emigres in producing and sending 
abroad for propaganda purposes of bogus copies of "Pravda." The exposure of this conspiracy 
forced the British Home Secretary to confess in Parliament that the British Government had con- 
nived in the removal of the English printer's name from the forged papers and had arranged for their 
shipment to an address in one of the border states. Further questionings in Parliament brought an ad- 
mission from the Government that a bundle of the fake papers had been received by the British 
Commissioner at Riga last October. In the circumstances it is not surprising that the London cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Monitor should report, March 7, 1921, that "the desire of the 
British Government that Moscow should refrain from propaganda in British territory . . . may have 
to be modified somewhat, in view of the disclosures in the House of Commons this week." The ex- 
tent to which the Trade Agreement was modified as a result of these revelations is discussed elsewhere 
in this number of Soviet Russia.) 
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"PRAVDAS" PRINTED IN LONDON 

Some little while ago there came into the Daily 
Herald office — never mind how or whence — a 
copy of a Russian newspaper. 

llie title heading of this paper (reproduced pho- 
tographically on this page) is identical with the 
ordinary title heading of the Moscow "Pravda." 
It states that it is the official organ of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Moscow Communist Party 
and that it was published at Moscow on Wednes- 
day, September 22, 1920. 

But the paper itself is not the ordinary "Pravda." 
It is full of anti-Bolshevik propaganda rather clum- 
sily disguised as news. It is, in fact, a Wrangel 
propaganda sheet, flying false colors and mas- 
querading as an official Soviet organ. 

That bogus "Pravda" was printed in London. 
At the bottom of the back page is the imprint (also 



reproduced below) of a firm of London printers. 

The imprint, of course, was put on to comply 
with the law. But notice that it is placed well below 
the rest of the letterpress. So easy to cut off! 
The "Whites" and the "YardT 

Now, how in the world did a firm of London 

Rrinters come to be printing an imitation of the 
loscow "Pravda"? For whom were they print- 
ing it? Who were the people here in London busy 
on this pretty little piece of anti-Bolshevik pro- 
paganda, just at the moment when the Govenmient 
was hurling accusations about propaganda at the 
Soviet Government? 

Interesting questions. And the answer is even 
more interesting. 

It is that those imitation 'Travdas" (there was 
a whole series of them) were produced — the Lon- 
don firm acting only as printers in the ordinary 
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The telt-ttte imprint, showing that the bogut " Pravda " wa» printed In London. 
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way of business — ^by a group of the Russian em- 
igres, with the connivance and assistance of the 
Special Branch at Scotland Yard. 

For various reasons we refrain from giving, at 
present, more precise details — ^names and dates and 
addresses, and the like. But all those details are 
available, and can be produced when necessary. 
Here are the broad facts. 

The Russian group concerned consists of men 
and women employed at, or directly connected 
with the "Embassy" in Chesham-Place and the 
"Consulate" in Bedford-Square, which at the time 
claimed to represent Wrangel's Government 

They are also closely linked with the "Russian 
Liberation Committee." 

And they are still in the closest relations and 
in daily communication with the Special Branch. 
The usual procedure was this: — The order for 
the printing was given by one or the other of the 
principals of this group. They received the in- 
voices and they paid the accounts — in cash. 

The papers were then delivered by the printers 
to a house in Pimlico. 

So far, so simple. But now came a difficulty. 
Before those papers could be used the imprint 
must be removed. It was there to comply with the 
law. No ordinary printer would remove it 

This is where the Special Branch comes into the 
story. For the Special Branch has a printing estab- 
lishment of its very, very own. 

There is, of course, the ordinary printing estab- 
lishment at the Yard — everybody knows that But 
there is also (and this is known to very few people 
indeed) an extra-specially-confidential and infin- 
itely discreet establishment in Scotland House it- 
sell, where very private work is done for the Spe- 
cial Branch's own curious requirements, and also 
on occasion for the Foreign Office and War Office. 
It was in that secret printing office in Scotland 
House that the "guillotining" of these imitation 
"Pravdas" was done under the supervision of Home 
Office officials. 

When that tell-tale imprint had been cut off and 
burnt the papers were taken down to Hull or 
Harwich by Special Branch men and dispatched 
to certain British officials in Helsingfors. 

Right through the autumn months, during the 
very time when the Government was crying out 
about Bolshevik propaganda and hurling reckless 
charges of bad faith at the Moscow Government, 
this pretty game went on. 

Once a fortnight these papers were printed and 
guillotined and sent on their way with the assist- 
ance of the Special Branch, presumably at the 
British taxpayer's expense. On one occasion the 
"guillotine" was broken on this job. More ex- 
pense! 

Doubtless the business would have been going 
on still. It was the collapse of Wrangel that 
brought it, for the moment, to an end. lliat very 
week a new "Pravda" was being prepared. Every- 
thing was in readiness for the printing. And then 
— collapse, consternation and cancellation. 

—London Daily Herald, Feb. 28, 1921. 



THE SOWINa CAMPAIGN 

An interview with comrade V. V. Ossinsky 
In conection with the forthcoming sowing cam- 
paign, whose success mainly depends upon the 
preliminary work, the Assistant Commissary for 
Agriculture, comrade V. V. Ossinsky, in an inter- 
view with a representative of Trud stated: 

The preparatory work for the forthcoming sow- 
ing campaign has, in some places, already been 
started. We intend to sow an area considerably 
larger than that of 1920, and for that purpose we 
shall need approximately 220 million poods of 



Ten per cent of the required amount is to be 
found at the present time in the government gran- 
aries, the rest however, has yet to be procured. The 
storage of seeds is carried out by the pouring of 
the grain into common granaries, by taking stock 
of the grain left in the peasants' private granaries, 
under the control of the authorities, the peasants 
guaranteeing the safety of the quantity left with 
them, or by the redistribution, among the poorer 
members of the community, of any surplus taken 
away from those who have seed in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

Second in importance is the election of the pro- 
vincial, district, volost* and village sowing commit- 
tees. The provincial, district and volost committees 
have nearly all been elected, and only in the central 
provinces does the election of the village commit- 
tees reach 80%%. 

Besides this, 17.000 communists have been mo- 
bilized for the sowing campaign by the Ukrainian 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party. 

Most of those engaged in the sowing campaign 
will go through agricultural schools in the districts 
and volosts, organized by the Chief Committee for 
Vocational Education; 4.000 additional commun- 
ists will be sent to work in the Soviet farms. 

For the solution of the crisis caused by the lack 
of agricultural implements, workshops and repair- 
ing works have already been organized. For the 
same purpose, an exchange of agricultural imple- 
ments and live stock will be effected between dif- 
ferent farms and villages. 

To help the Village Sowing Committees, detach- 
ments of instructors and harvesters will be sent. 
The thing aimed at therefore, as wrill be observed, 
is to increase the quantity of land put to the plough 
and to organize agriculture on a national basis, 
thus accomplishing a further step forward to the 
socialization of agriculture. 

•County. 



AGENTS WANTED 

to represent Soviet Russia. No restricted 
territory. Liberal commissions for subscrip- 
tions. Write for samples and particulars to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 W. 40th St, New Yoric, N. Y. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF INFORMATION 



no WMt 40tli Street. 



New Yo^ N. Y. 



Thi« magazine endeavors to present its readers 
with the most recent available information conoem- 
ing the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in 
the form of official documents and authoritative 
article*. The editor does not assume responsibility 
for opinions expressed in signed article*. Mann- 
aoripts are re ceived only at the risk of the sender. 
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A UGUST STRINDBERG, Sweden's best-known 
■^^ writer, in 1884 wrote a story of about one 
htmdred pages, called Pangs of Conscience {Sam- 
vetskval). It treats of the experiences of a Prussian 
lieutenant in the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71), 
who causes several "francs-tireurs" (citizen sol- 
diers) to be shot for having engaged in the fighting 
when the German army was on French soil, without 
having provided themselves with uniforms. The most 
important portion of the story is the account of the 
officer's remorse, involving an attack of insanity, 
from which his recovery is slow and, to him, at 
least, instructive. He gradually convinces himself 
that not only was it wrong to shoot the French 
prisoners, but that participation in warfare of any 
kind is an abomination, and that it is the duty of 
all right-thinking and humane individuals to put 
9n end to international slaughter. 

Strindbei^ was an artist and, in spite of his 
Jtrong predisposition for studies in the physical 
aciences, he vacillated between rigorous objective 
observation and a sentimental jumping at conclu- 
sions, with a tendency (becoming stronger and 
stronger in his declining years) to seek refuge in 
,the warm fogs of a facile mysticism. It must have 
been fidme premonition of this weakness of Strind- 
Serg's senile period that impelled him to represent 
the Red Cross organization as the means, or at 
least the symbol, that would drag man out of the 
whirlpool of internecine war and lift him to the 
level of a true internationalism of the spirit (for 
of the material basis he says nothing in this story). 

Our German lieutenant is sent to a sanatorium 
on the shores of Lake of Geneva, and there passes 
through the period of his slow convalescence, grad- 
ually acquiring the views that fit him for entering 
what he considers a better life. On the evening on 
which his recovery is being celebrated by a group 
of friends, representing many different origins and 
nationalities, a display of fireworks is seen to rise 
over die Lake and to outline a great Red Cross of 
fire in the sky, and an Englishman among those 
present, stimulated no doubt in part by the largo 
quantity of champaigne with which Strindberg does 
not fail to supply the banquet, rises and says, 
among other things: 

"This means that the First International Court of 
Arbitration has finished its work; it means that a war be- 
tween two peoples, that might have been a war against 
the future, has been prevented, that a hundred thousand 



Americans and an equal number of Englishmen perhaps 
should thank this day for the fact that they may remaiD 
alive. The Alabama dispute has been solved, to the ad- 
vantage not of America, but of justice, not to England* 
detriment, but to her ultimate welfare. . . As an Eng- 
lishman I might consider myself worsted this day, but 1 
am proud. . . .that England is the first European power 
to appeal to the judgment of honorable men, instead of 
to blood and iron I And I wish yon and everyone many 
such defeats as we have had today, for it is thus we 
shall learn to conquer! Your glass, ladies and gentlemen, 
raise it to the red cross, for in this sign we shall truly 
conquer." 

The joke is on Stringberg and his Englishman. 
For, thirty years later came the European War, 
and the Intervention in Russia, and the League of 
Nations, which sent up more fireworks dtan the 
First Court of Arbitration, and yet was a more 
counter-revolutionary and anti-social body than 
any that had been established before the days in 
which men and women sat around tables and 
stimulated their adulation for peaceful practices 
with alcohol and oratory. And the most amusing 
irony of all, which even the a^ Strindberg— 
who lost all his sense of humor long before he 
died — could have enjoyed, is that Strindberg should 
have chosen a red cross as the symbol for his 
brotherhood of man. This symbol has long ceased, 
in capitalist countries, to be anything else than 
a cover for aid and comfort to the military forces 
fighting against foreign armies, particularly the 
armies of proletarian states, as well as against 
movements of the workers within the country, such 

as strikes and demonstrations of every kind. 

• • • 

^~\FTEN in our pages we have been compelled to 
^-^ call attention to breaches of etiquette and 
humanity in the practice of the American Red 
Cross, as well as in that of other Red Cross bodies. 
We are again obliged to do this. The Vienna Office 
of the Russian Telegraph Agency (Rosta), under 
date of March 24, communicates a copy of a pro- 
test issued from Moscow, against the giving of 
food and clothing to the population of Cronstadt 
at a time when that city was held by rebellioiu 
elements hostile to the Soviet Government The 
official directly accused of giving this aid is Colonel 
Ryan, of the American Red Cross, who has been 
stationed near the Soviet boundary for a long 
time, ready at a moment's notice to ship Red Cross 
supplies, clothing, food, — to all the enemies of 
Soviet Russia, since the Red Cross is the interna- 
tional comfort station for capitalist activities. 
Colonel Ryan has appeared in these pages before 
this (See Soviet Russia, Vol. II. No. 21, p. 516). 
The protest is herewith reprinted: 

Moscow, March 22. 

The Central Committee of the Russian Red Cross has 
sent the following telegram to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross at Geneva and to the Central Committees 
of the Red Cross. 

According to information received by the Russian Red 
Cross, the International Committee of the Red Cross i* 
e^tamininic the question nf the supply of food and clothinf 
to the population of Kronstadt. Colonel Ryan of the Ameri- 
can R)*H Cross has already made the necessary preparation*. 
The Russian Red Cross can only regard this help, which 
is given to a band of officer adventurers and disobedient 
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tailon, a« an open interference in the political life of 
the Soviet Republic, which is originated by the enemiea 
of the worker* and of the goTemment which repraaenta 
them. 

The Rnasian Red Cross, which has always obserred the 
strictest nentrality, holds it to be its dutj to brand this 
nnworthy proceeding on the part of the representative* of 
the Red Cross. When the children of Russian workers, 
separated from their parents, were obliged to make a trip 
around the world for the pleasure of the agents of the 
American Red Cross, the Russian Red Cross saw in this 
fact only an abuse which had been committed by sub- 
ordinate officials who were not conscious of their duty. 
When, however, among the prisoner* who were brought 
in by the victorious Red Army, there were found persons 
who as representatives of the American Red Cross were 
fulfilling a purely military task, it was impossible to do 
otherwise than to recognize a definitely established system- 
atic abuse of the Red Cross, and to make the director* of 
the American Red Cross responsible for it. 

However much everything pointed to this condndon, 
the Russian Red Cross could not bring itself to believe 
that this took place with the knowledge of the responsible 
leaders of the American Red Cross. The Russian Red Cross 
hopes that the International Committee and the Central 
Committee of the American Red Cross will immediately 
and in the most decided manner deny these charges, or, 
in the case of their absolute accuracy being established, 
will pronounce a public condeninatioii of the guilty officials. 
If not, the Russian Red Cross will to its regret be forced 
to announce before the Red Cross organizations of all 
nations that the moat elementary duty of the Red Cross 
has been forgotten and is treated with contumely when 
political or class interests come into consideration, and 
further, that when it was a matter of healing the cruel 
wounds of war which had been inflicted in the imperialist 
struggle, organizations were to be found who under the 
name and flag of the Red Cross entered the ranks of the 
enemies of the workers and peasants of Russia who are 
fighting for a better future. 

{Signed) President of the Central Committee 
of the Russian Red Cross: Soloviev. 

It is characteristic of the Red Cross in capitalist 
countries that it intervenes abroad only in the 
interest of expropriated exploiters against their 
former victims. Should it be the policy of the 
American Red Cross to aid all rebellious popula- 
tions against their present governments, disregard- 
ing class lines, we should no doubt find aid given 
by that body to the striking miners in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, but no doubt the inhumanity 
of the miners in permitting the pumping poneys 
to drown in the shafts as the mines filled with 
water is such an evidence — as the New York Times 
hatened to point out of the brutal inhumanity of 
the British workers as to make them unfit to receive 
the gentle and "classless" ministrations of the Am- 
erican Red Cross. As in the European war between 
''nations," so in the present war between classes, 
the Red Cross organizations of capitalist countries 
are on the side of the capitalists only. 
• • • 

TX^HEN you protest against these irregularities 
^^ of the various national Red Crosses, you 
have your hands full, for their activities and in- 
activities are great and numerous. Thus, the 
New York Times of April 5 reports (in a news 
item from Geneva, entitled "American Red Cross 
Cets High Praise") that "Dr. Soloviev, of the Rus- 
sian Soviet telegraphed, complaining that Russia 
had not been invited to attend the conference. 



President Ador denied this, declaring that all Rod 
Cross countries had been invited." 

The meeting to which the Russian Red Cross 
had not been invited, according to the message 
of Soloviev, its Presidoit, and to which Presidoit 
Ador said "All Red Cross countries had been 
invited," was a session of the International Red 
Cross Conference, presumably a congress of rep- 
resentatives of national Red Cross organizations all 
over the world. At first the words of Soloviev and 
Ador seem to be in flat contradiction with each 
other, but those who understand the class lines 
along which Red Cross organizations outside of 
Soviet Russia operate will have no difficulty in 
grasping and eliminating the contradiction. Presi- 
dent Ador invited the Red Cross organization of 
the late Russian Empire, which enjoys in Interna- 
tional Red Cross circles the same respect and 
consideration that is granted in international dip- 
lomatic quarters to the Ambassadors of the late 
Empire of the Esar. AH the outward trappings of 
autocracy must be scrupulously reserved for the 
use of the former autocrats, should it be possible 
ever to set them up on their feet again. It is right 
for Comrade Soloviev to protest against being 
ignored by the band of capitalist Red Crosses, who 
invite not him but the Tsar's Red Cross, not because 
they will be moved to recognize him or his organ- 
ization, but in order that the world may know and 
understand where the Red Cross bodies stand in 
the conflict between the old order and the new, in 
which they are not permitted to assume even a 
neutral position. Let tnem not "get away" with the 
claim that they distribute aid and medicines im- 
partially and equitably to all that sufi'er. 
• • • 

'T^HE CROSS may well be regarded as a symbol 
of suffering by those who recall that it was 
the instrument on which offenders — and rebels — 
were sometimes put to death in ancient times. 
Most prominently this symbol is now associated 
with the name of the malcontent who is the centre 
of the religious system, now nearly two thousand 
years old, that has been more or less accepted by 
the greater portion of the European and American 
populations. But the use of the Red Cross symbol 
had made many persons associate the cross with 
ministration to the sick, with the alleviation rather 
than the infliction of suffering. It is the various 
Red Cross organizations themselves who are re- 
sponsible for the fact that this ancient outline is 
again being restored in the minds of the people 
to its earlier significance, that of an instrument of 
torture. Strindberg, in the story from which we 
have already quoted, describes a sort of "temple of 
humanity" that has been erected for the purpose 
of inducing gentle thoughts in the minds of those 
convalescing from madness, in the grounds of he 
sanatorium in which the German lieutenant is re- 
covering from his malady. In the course of this 
description, Strindberg has the following digres- 
sion on the cross, which, curiously enough, is omit- 
ted from the reprints and translations of the story: 

Why was not the cross to be seen over the altar? Because 
man had become ashamed of this Roman gallows, once 
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raised by folly for Tmth's greatest 'witness. And this sym- 
bol of shame that should be consigned to an attic room, 
as the torture instruments of bygone ages are preserved 
in the least accessible rooms of the museums, was raised 
aloft and borne along in battle — an ambiguous encourage- 
ment, an ironical admonition to future witnesses to the 
Truth! Why, if the choice of a symbol must be made in 
this field — why not erect a guillotine on the altar, hang 
Spanish boots and thtunbscrews from the pulpit, and have 
the congregation confess to a rack! All this would be more 
consistent! 

And the abuses that must have aroused these re- 
flections in the mind of the novelist were in no way 
different from the present practices of the Ameri- 
can and other Red Cross bodies in aiding counter- 
revolution and refraining from giving aid to Soviet 

Russia. 

• • • 

SIR PAUL DUKES on Wednesday, April 6, 
addressed the Merchants' Association in New 
York, and said some interesting things about his 
experiences in Soviet Russia. 0^1 y short extracts 
from Sir Paul's speech on this occasion were re- 
printed in the daily papers, and we therefore 
take the liberty to complement this material with 
a few of the gems disclosed by the distinguished 
speaker. Particularly fine was his description of 
an epileptic fit he was compelled to simulate when 
Soviet officials were inspecting a doctor's office in 
which Dukes happened to be, with three passports 
in his pocket, all with the same photograph, but 
all bearing different names. So great was the merri- 
ment aroused by this British spy in this meeting 
of the Merchant s Club that the Chairman, in clos- 
ing the luncheon, declared: "The only thing neces- 
sary to complete this address is an exhibit of one 
of those epileptic fits," which remark again pro- 
duced laughter. 

Very pretty also was Sir Paul's account of the 
dream of a Russian peasant: 

"^n his dream there was placed before him a hnge bowl 
of most delicious gruel. But alas, he was given no spoon 
wherewith to eat it. And he awoke, and his mortification 
was so intense that on the following night he took the 
precaution of taking with him to bed a big wooden spoon 
in ease his dream should recur" {Laughter). 

This incident was compared to the coming of 
the Russian Revolution before the peasantry had 
any instrument with which to control it, in the 
following spirit: 

The Russian people are at the present time fashioning 
for themselves a spoon; and I am sure of this, that next 
time a great plate of gmel like the Revolution is placed 
in front of them, they will know how to use it." 

But we like another story about spoons much 
better. It came to our attention a few days ago 
in the rooms of the Civic Club, New York, where 
a collection of Soviet Russian posters is now on 
exhibition. The poster dealing with spoons was a 
small one, bearing two pictures only, one repre- 
senting conditions before the Revolution, the other 
showing what has been realized since the Revolu- 
tion. In the first picture, a lean horse and a poor 
peasant are seen guiding a wretched plow, while 
seven fat and prosperous-looking persons, all bear- 
ing huge spoons, are looking on. The inscription 
of that half of the picture is: "One works the plow. 



but seven have spoons." The other half shows the 
same seven individuals, still bearing their spoons, 
but all looking appropriately underfed and emaci- 
ated, watching the peasant, now seated on a bench 
eating his gruel out of a little bowl, while Ids 
horse, standing behind him, is devouring other food 
more suitable to his constitution. This picture has 
the inscription: "All that do not work shall not 
eat." It is a complete statement of the purpose and 
result of the Revolution, and we know of no power 
on earth that can feed the Russian people away 
from their present system of government, for all 
the work of the world in recent years has been a 
work of destruction, and there is little food left 
anywhere with which even a start could be made 
toward bribing the proletariat to desert its leaders. 
And besides, the object of the intervening gov- 
ernments always was to deprive the Russian people 
of their food and give it to the seven persons in 
the first half of the above picture. 
• • • 

"DUT we are not even certain that Sir Paul him- 
■"^ self would like to have the people of Russia 
supplied with a spoon enabling them to cope even 
in a nationalist sense with their new gruel (the 
Revolution). His words on Russian music are 
appreciative, and he admits the peasants have pos- 
sibilities in the field of art, but his manner of 
presenting these talents is such that one has the 
impression he would like to see the Russian popula- 
tion assigned definitely to work of an artistic 
nature, to the exclusion of any political ambitions, 
which state of affairs, we may add, would be a 
great convenience for the powerful colonial and 
commercial powers who have long wished to create 
a new field for exploitation in Russia. Thus, Sir 
Paul, speaking of peasant art, says: 

"As regards the peasantry, there are peasants who 
specialize in picture painting. They will go from their 
native village to a distant shrine, just look at a picture 
for an hour or two, then come back, and from memory 
they will paint a copy so precise that if you put them side 
by side you can scarcely tell the difference. That is where 
the genius of the Russian people lies. But they have never 
had any ideas of self-government" 



P0LYGAH7 ABOLISHED BY THE MOHAM- 
BIEDANS IN SOVIET BUSSIA 

The Kirghis Soviet Republic is one of the fed- 
erated states of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. The population of that state con- 
sists almost exclusively of Mohammedan Kirghises, 
and their government is, as a matter of course, 
composed of representatives of the Kirghis people. 

Under the laws of the Russian empire the prac- 
tice of polygamy was permitted among the Moham- 
medans widi the exception of the Mohammedan 
residents of the old Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
where, under the old Lithuanian law antedating the 
partition of Poland, the Mohammedans had been 
granted certain special privileges as compensation 
for the waiver of the practice of polygamy. 

The government of the Kirghis Soviet State has 
now abolished the practice of polygamy within its 
state. 
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The Last Slave 

By Alexandra Kollontat 



For centuries the woman of the East was silent; 
the mighty tocsin of the Proletarian Revolution in 
Russia was needed to bring her out of her secular 
stagnation. The proclamation of Communism, of 
universal labor and comradeship, of the equality 
of the sexes, and of general solidarity, penetrated 
the distant East as an irresistible appeal, awaken- 
ing its many colored and variegated masses. The 
Orient has begun to move. The poor, with all 
the hatred that has accumulated in their hearts 
against the satraps and rich, have begun their as- 
cent toward the Red flag, a symbol of liberty, equal- 
ity, and work for all. For the first time in history, 
the woman of the Orient has heard the appeal ad- 
dressed to her, to her the most oppressed of all 
the oppressed. She who was hardly more than 
a thing, hardly more than a household chattel, 
a humble and voiceless instrument, has been awak- 
ened by the Red flag of Communism, which has 
called her to equality and to the enjoyment of all 
the conquests of the Revolution. 

Hie woman of the East, for the first time in 
centuries, has thrown aside her veil and has joined 
the revolutionary throng marching toward the sym- 
bol of liberation, toward the Red flag of Commun- 
ism. 

Each month of the existence of the Soviet Re- 
public, by laying more securely the foundation 
of Communism is increasing the ferment among 
the women of the East For the first time she ap- 
pears in history at the Bureau of the Congress 
of Eastern Peoples at Baku. In all the regions of 
Soviet Russia in which there is a predominant 
Mussulman populaton, in the Eastern republcs, 
a great work of enlightenment is going on among 
the masses of women. The Soviet idea is a sort 
of magic ring which attracts all the disinherited, 
which causes the barriers separating these races 
from the others to crumble, which unites the scat- 
tered forces. The women are demanding their right 
to instruction. About the sections for public in- 
struction the Eastern women, who have cast aside 
the veil, are now rallying. The Tartars, the Per- 
sians, the Sarts, are struggling against this un- 
hygienic attribute. At Teheran, where capital has 
already prepared the soil for a future sowing of 
Communism, a conference of women was held 
with this slogan: "Away with the Veils!". 

Turkestan, with its small household industry, 
each day witnesses the increase of the movement 
that is engaging the wives of the workers. The 
number of divorce cases coming before the tribun- 
als is increasing daily. Woman, strong in the be- 
ginning of her economic emancipation, more and 
more categorically demands her right to an inde- 
pendent existence. 

In Azerbaijan the Mussulman women, under the 
gndance of the Communist Section, have organized 
a club, a kindergarten, a sewing circle, a public 
dining room, and a school. 



In Transcaucasia regular meetings of women 
are being held, just like the Councils of the Dep- 
uties in Russia. There is a "Union of the Needle 
Trade" which brings together the Mussulman and 
Russian women. 

At Samarkand, the woman's section of the Com- 
munist Committee has a group of Mussulman wo- 
men. There are women's sections at Bukhara. The 
Executive Committee of Turkestan includes four 
women, but not all have drawn aside the veil. 

In Bashkiria, among the Kalmuck and Kirghiz 
women, in the Tartar Republic, and even in the 
distant regions of the north, at Tiumen, the move- 
ment is extending among the Mussulman women; 
the women's sections of our party are taking firm 
root. 

The Eastern women, particularly the portion 
living in the territory of Soviet Russia, has awak- 
ened and is moving toward her complete libera- 
tion. All we have to do to obtain new defenders 
for the great Communist idea is to aid them. 

At the Third AU-Russian Congress of Women's 
Sections a special section of Oriental women 
was present. This special section decided not 
only to intensify this portion of our work, bat 
also to meet on February 1, a date which was 
later postponed to April 1, a first All-Russian Con- 
gress of Eastern women. In all the provinces there 
will be created organization committees for the 
preparation of the Congress. The committees will 
consist of representatives of the Mussulman Bu- 
reaus, workers' sections, and Committees of Com- 
munist Youth. The same course of action will be 
pursued in the districts. Tracts, posters, proclama- 
tions, are being prepared. Teachers, physicians. 
Communist groups, all sorts of educative Mussul- 
man associations, are being utilized. 

In the autonomous republics, the preparation of 
the Congress is also incumbent upon the women's 
sections. Proletarian conferences are called in the 
provinces and the districts. A great propaganda 
is being carried on. The following is the order 
of the day of the Congress: (1) present day ques- 
tions; (2) the Soviet power and Eastern women; 
(3) the legal status of the Eastern women form- 
erly and now; (4) small industry and the Eastern 
women; (5) the protection of maternity and child- 
hood; (6) public education and the Eastern wo- 
men. 

The Congress will be general in its form, with- 
out party considerations; its aim is to set in 
motion an as yet untouched mass, to interest the 
female population in the acts of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, to educate the Eastern women in the 
Communist spirit, and to strengthen them in the 
struggle against the enemies of the workers. But 
as it is necessary to reckon with all the economic 
and traditional peculiarities of the East, it has 
been decided, to call, after the Congress, a con- 
ference of Communist Mussulman women, who are 
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to go into the ▼arious questions of organization 
and platform concerning the liberation of the 
Eastern women. 

Our efforts are to be concentrated on two prin- 
cipal points: to gather and unite the scattered 
forces of the female workers in the localities in 
which industrial capital has already laid its heavy 
hand on the Eastern proletariat, to gather the agri- 
cultural semi-nomad, or nomad elements aroimd 
the agricultural cooperatives, and, in addition, to 
draw the masses of women into the educational and 
later political action of our section for public 



education. More than anywhere else, learning and 
education will be the surest instrument of libera- 
tion in the East A close union between the 
women and the educational organs is a necessity 
dictated by life itself. 

The more the activity of our women's sections 
extends among Oriental women, the more will 
Communism establish itself in the East, and the 
more decisive will be the blow dealt to western 
imperialism by the united forces of the Eastern 
proletariat, awakened from its torpid sleep of 
centuries. 



The French Proletariat and the New Onslaught 

By Pierre Pascal 

(A summons to the French proletariat to prevent their government from making another attack 
on Soviet Russia.) 



Moscow, March 10. 
It is time for the French workers to open their 
eyes and act The latest events in international 
politics are revealing the long hidden plans of 
the counter-revolution. The bourgeoisie is prepar- 
ing its great spring offensive. As is always the 
case, the first blows are directed against that 
country in which the development of Socialism 
has advanced furthest, Soviet Russia. We may con- 
sider the Kronstadt events as a proof of this, 
for the capitalist press state these incidents to be 
the beginning of open hostilities. We have proofs 
that the mutiny was the work of the Entente. 
Le Matin, L'Echo de Paris, Le Petit Parisien, an- 
nounced the uprising as far as three weeks in ad- 
vance of its actual occurrence; French spies were 
arrested, an English cruiser appeared in the vicin- 
ity, foreign gold flowed in great quantities. Who 
is so foolish as to believe that the sailors of the 
"Petropavlovsk" have become counter-revolution- 
aries and have placed a Tsarist general at their 
head? No, the sailors are on the side of the work- 
er and peasant government of Russia. But the con- 
spiracy was so skillfully manipulated that they 
fell into the trap. The center of the conspiracy 
is in Paris. Recently the most malicious enemies 
of the Revolution have gathered together under 
the gracious protection of Millerand. Their cal- 
culation was approximately this: It is useless to 
attack Russia from without Russia has without ex- 
ception defeated all armies sent against it Now 
we shall not attack until we have prepared the 

Sound sufficiently for our intervention. The Soriet 
>vemment must be weakened by our making use 
of the economic and foodstuff crisis. You may de- 

Kind in this on elements of disorder, such as the 
akhno bands, the old Tsarist or Kolchak officers, 
the popes, the blind fanaticists, the parties that 
have betrayed the Revolution, in order to produce 
distdrbances that will hold up and blockade the 
transports of provisions. In addition we must have 
agitation in the industries and in the Red .Army, 
which is to point out that the Soviet Government 
is responsible for all these difficulties. In this way 



revolts will be engendered, and if these are suc- 
cessful it will be easy to attack the Soviet power 
from without This plan was elaborated in Paris 
by the Council of Russian counter-revolutionistt 
acting in an understanding with the French Gen- 
eral Staff, and the events show that their threat 
has not remained an idle one. 

Such is the result for the present of this new 
campaign on the part of capital. This movement 
was possible after the three years of armed resist- 
ance through which the new epoch of peaceful 
reconstruction has already been able to go. "All 
Russia is in a crisis of its growth," said Lenin. 
It has taken a step forward toward the ideal of the 
Soviet and of Communism. It must adapt itself 
to its new situation. In spite of the extensive pre- 
paratory machinations, which doubtless have al- 
ready been carried out, the events in Kronstadt 
have not spread in any way. The Petropavlovsk 
met with nothing but censure among the other 
sailors, among the troops, and among the popula- 
tion generally. The industries that were shut down 
because of the fuel crisis are again working. The 
offensive from vrithin has failed because it found 
no firm ground on which to base itself inside the 
country. The workers of Russia, the sailors, or 
peasants do not think of asking for any return 
of capitalism, landed proprietors, and officers. They 
want the Soviets to perfect themselves, but not to 
fall. The Social Revolutionists and Mensheviki 
whom the foreign counter-revolution makes use of 
as willing tools have not a serious following in 
any portion of the population. And who could 
take these parties seriously, who have long lost 
their unity, who never had a definite aim in poli- 
tics, and who almost themselves today have de- 
nied their own platforms! 

For while many members of these parties have 
been ready to lend themselves to be used in the 
base machinations of the counter-revolution, others 
have expressed their devotion if not to tfie idea 
of Communism, then at least to that of the Soviets. 
The Entente is mistaken if it thinks that the Sovi^ 
power can be overthrown by these parties, or by 
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aach machinations as those of the last few days. 
The revolutionary will of the Russian people will 
never be broken by these attacks on the part of its 
enemies. The attacks can only delay the coming 
of a better day and oblige them to go through an 
incredible measure of sufferings. It is this that 
the French proletariat must bear in mind. This 
only can put an end to the tortures and thus af- 
ford the Russian people the possibility of develop- 
ing in full view of all the world the opportunities 
offered by Socialism. Each attack of the bourgeois 
governments must be warded off by a counter- 
stroke by the revolutionary movement in France. 
The French proletariat must follow with close at- 
tention the events that are now being prepared. 
But all this has been the first scene only. Later 
transformations will be witnessed. After the reac- 
tion has failed in its attempt to weaken the Soviet 
power from within, it will push forward Poland 
and Rumania and after that, as a second line, it 
will send out Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. These are the fundamental outlines of their 
connter-revolutionary plan of attack, as is clear 



from the meeting that took place between Briand, 
Pilsudsi, and Stambulinsky, as well as from the 
trips taken by field marshals to the Dniester, and 
from the negotiations with Horthy. Why is Briand 
at this moment, when Russia is demobilizing, em- 
ploying threatening phrases of a possible Bolshe- 
vik offensive? Surely he can have no other object 
than to "prepare" public opinion and justify in 
advance the attacks by the Entente against Russia. 
The Soviet Government is in possession of docu- 
ments that leave no possibility of doubt as to 
this plan of attack by the French General Staff. 
The attack is to begin in the spring, in a few weeks. 
These facts and others still, such as the reerection 
of the army of Wrangel, are known to the French 
workers, lliey need only to understand the rela- 
tion and the significance of these facts, in order 
at once to draw the necessary inferences. There is 
no doubt that this plan of attack has been 
drawn up in Paris. But there can be no doubt 
either as to the duties of the Paris proletariat 
and the entire French people. 

Communicated by Rosta (Vienna Office.) 



Electrification of Soviet Russia 

(The following interesting concrete account of electrification in Russia supplements the materi- 
al contained in our recent "Electrification Issue," March 12, 1921.) 

"Communism is the Soviet system plus electri- 
fication, said Lenin at the Eighth Congress of 
Soviets. Steam was the helpmate of capitalism in 
the days of its domination. The aim of the prole- 
tariat is to introduce electricity. A plan for the 
electrification of Russia, consistent and well 
thought out, means a plan for her regeneration, a 
plan of transition to new conditions of labor, to 
a new life, to new relations amongst men, in short, 
a plan for the building up of Communism. 

But the path leading to the realization of elec- 
trification is a thorny one. The limited supply, or, 
as in some cases, the complete absence of material, 
makes the work of distribution highly complicated, 
and it is necessary to overcome innimierable ob- 
stacles in order to obtain articles of primary ne- 
cessity. The lack of skilled workers exercises a 
great influence on the work, where unskilled ele- 
ments have to be employed. Again it is difficult 
to expect considerable productivity from men that 
are badly fed and clothed. Supplies (especially 
technical) are of the most inferior quality. Owing 
to the lack of adequate plants the engineers have to 
search for new means and are forced to apply 
make-shifts at every step. It is not surprising 
therefore that the work of electrification is making 
relatively slow progress. Nevertheless, the brief 
but intense struggle for electricity has yielded 
some results. 

The Kashir electric construction works, which is 
to supply Moscow and a number of industrial coun- 
ties in the vicinity, has erected a great station; a 
water-power and supply station is being completed 



(working day and night under electric light) ; tem- 
porary tenements for the workingmen have been 
erected; work is seething on the construction of 
auxiliary roads, concrete foundations for machines, 
and the planning of the residential towns, etc. Wag- 
gons are daily coming up with material, instru- 
ments and provisions; the district station is grow- 
ing, and the day is not far distant when all the 
factories in Moscow will be using electrical power. 

A temporary district station has already been 
completed on the Shatur marshes, which is helping 
the Bogorodsky transmission station to illuminate 
Moscow. The electric station at the Sudakovsk 
Works has been rapidly restored, and the works at 
Tula are already receiving the required power. 
Seven industrial coal districts of the Moscow Basin 
will shortly be supplied with electrical power, 
partly from the Satur station and partly from 
a number of small local sources, which will raise 
the output of coal in these districts to 70 million 
of poods (allocating 40 kilo-watts of fixed power 
for every million poods of coal). 

In the northern (Petrograd) district, in view of 
its industrial significance, electrification is being 
carried out at an intensified pace. Of all the sta- 
tions that are being installed there, the most im- 
portant will be the station of the former district 
company at the Utkin Works, on the outskirts of 
Petrograd, with a power of 100,000 kilo-watts. The 
next powerful station has been marked out on the 
Viazen marshes, within 70 versts of Petrograd, and 
with a power of 40,000 kilo-watts. Work is specially 
progressing on the river Svir on the installation 
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of a hydraulic electric station which is to give a 
total of one billion kilo-watt hours of electrical 
energy a year for Petrograd and the whole North- 
em district In connection with this work is being 
carried on to deepen and broaden parts of the 
river Svir in order to improve navigation along 
the chief artery of the Marinsky water way uniting 
Central Russia with Petrograd. The bulk of dredg- 
ing work amounts to two million cubic sazhens* of 
earth, which has to be dredged and carted away. 
Up to January 1, 1921, over 160,000 cubic sazhens 
of dredging work was carried out The program 
for 1921 provides for dredging of no less than 
150,000 cubic sazhens, for the purpose of which the 
construction committee has been supplied with 
seven dredgers, power pumps and other auxiliary 
appliances. Apart from this, three more dredgers 
are hastily being repaired in order to speed up the 
work. In 1920 the number of workers and em- 
ployees of the dredging works amounted to 3,500. 

The work accomplished by the Committee of 
State Constructions has already opened a passage 
from Lake Ladoga into the Svir river and free 
navigation by ships and barges on the lower stream, 
which will alleviate the transport of Petrograd. 

On January 12, work was renewed by the elec- 
tric station at the Putilov Works, which was, in 
spite of its neglected state, repaired within the 
course of a few wedcs. The station supplies elec- 
trical energy to the works itself and will supply 
light to the neighboring blocks of houses. 

The Management Board of the Northern District 
Glass Works, by the end of February, 1921, accom- 
plished the installations of electric light at all the 
12 glass factories of the district Some of the fac- 
tories also use electricity as motive power. 

Rapid headway is being made in overhauling 
the Moskva river system, constructed as far back as 
the seventies of the last century, and in deepening it 
for navigation. The energy of sluices of the Moskva 
system, amounting to about 1,000 horse power, has 
up till now not been utilized at all. This stock of 
energy will serve to electrify the traffic along the 
whole Moskva river as well as to run the factories 
that work for the needs of navigation. 

Old and New Plants 

In the Donets Basin, the most developed indus- 
trial coal district, the electrical plant has been re- 
duced to a deplorable state as a result of civil 
war and the triumph of the Whites. Most of the 
stations were either closed or ruined. By February 
1921, 30 electric stations and four auxiliaries, with 
a total energy of 189,394 kilo-watts have been set 
right and are now working in three of the chief 
districts of the Basin; 3,009 motors with total of 
122,234 horse-power have also been repaired and 
made fit for use. 

Stupendous efforts are being applied to the con- 
struction of an electric station n the Kizelovsk 
coal district in the Ural, which will probably be 
finished in 18 months. 

The first steps have been made to employ elec- 

*1 aaxhen=7 feet 



tridty in farming. The Central Department for 
Electrification at the Commissariat for Agriculture, 
whose task is to electrify agriculture, is complete 
ing the construction of electric ploughing ma- 
clunes: 50 aggregate sets with a productivity of one 
dessiatin per hour, and ten sets with one dessiatiii 
per day, on the Fraser model (the first electric 
ploughs in Russia), which are manufactured as 
well as other agricultural machinery. 

Thus, a new Russia, a Russia of electricity is 
being bom in pain and difficulty. From the water- 
power houses and peat-bog plants connecting links 
slowly spread out to the factories and works and 
the most important enterprises. The whole of Rus- 
sia is in the fever of electrification. 

The Council for the Electrification of the Crimea 
has established the necessity of utilizing the local 
mountain streams for purposes of electrificaion. 
Work has been begun on the construction of 200 
small electric stations of 15, 25, and 50 horse 
power. The Council considers it of first rate import- 
ance to electrify the hospitals, to set up X-ray 
cabinets, electric baths, electric massage, etc., in 
view of the fact that Crimea has been turned into 
a national health resort 

At the end of Febraary the city of Kolomna 
was connected with the electric station at the Ko- 
lomna Works, which apart from electric light, is 
supplying electric energy day and night to the lo- 
cal water-works, the armature works and a few 
other workshops. 

The Archangel Provincial Economic Council has 
resolved to employ the dykes of the Sheershen 
Lakes to build an electric station of 20.000 horse- 
power. The station will supply the whole of Ar- 
changel and vicinity and the whole industrial dis- 
trict 

At Uzofka (Donets Province) the electrification 
of the tailoring workshops is being carried out, 
for the purpose of raising the productivity of la- 
bor and for the protection of labor. 

In the city of Rjeva the electric station has al- 
ready comenced to work. 

In Kiev the workers' quarters are already receiv- 
ing electric light free of charge. Within a montii 
all the turbines that have been damaged during 
the fighting will be repaired and the whole city 
will receive light once more. 

At Narovchata an electric station illu min ati n g 
the whole town has been restarted. 

The work of installing an electric station in the 
town of Krassny has been begun. 
The electric station at Turinsk has ben started. 
The Council of State Constructions has drawn 
up a plan for the construction of an electric sta- 
tion in the city of Yamburg of 100 horse power. 
The stmcture will be completed in 1921 ; the wa- 
terfalls of the river Luga are to serve as the source 
of energy. 

At Ust-Sisesk the first electric station in the 
remote Ziryan region was solemnly opened on Nov- 
ember 5th. The station was set up under conditions 
of the complete lack of means and with the help 
of the local Ziryan workers who displayed indefa- 
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tigable energy, intelligence, and devotion to the 
work. The plant is the fruit of communist labor. 

And even in the Russian village there is electri- 
city! The real Russian peasant, in his Russian hut, 
switching on his electric lamp— truly a picture that 
is incredible to any man who knows Russia! And 
nevertheless: 

In the village of Znamenka (Starooskolsky coun- 
ty) , electric light has been instituted by aid of the 
Siibotniki. Energy is obtained from the narrow 
gauge railroad station. 

In the village of Znamenka (Starobskolsky coun- 
ty) an electric station has been erected. Over 300 
houses receive electric light 

In the village of Chernavka (Yelets county) a 
dynamo has been attached to the water turbine 
works. Light is supplied to the District Executive, 
the hospital, the school, the post-office, telephone 
oCEce and a few private houses. The whole village 
cannot yet be illuminated owing to the weakness of 
die motors. 

On December 26th an electric station was so- 
lemnly opened in the village of Yazikov (province 
of Tula). This station is the second that is work- 
ing among the rural population of the province. 
The station is powerful enough to supply light to 
the whole district 

An electric station has been opened in the vicin- 
ity of Poroshino, which is supplying 10 villages. 

The installation of an electric station in the 
Marinsky poussade (Cheboksar County) is rapidly 
being completed. Electricity has already been in- 
troduced in all Soviet institutions and in some 
private apartments. 

In the village of Unijimsk, (Simbirsk county) 
steps are being taken to introduce electricity in 
240 cottages. 

In the village of Kalinovka (Nikolayevsky coun- 
ty) electric cables for lighting purposes have been 
laid at the initiative of the local committee of the 
G>mmunist Party. 

On January 17th work was commenced on the 
construction of an electric station in the village 
of Blevk-Konlar. This is to be the first electric 
station in a Crimean village. 

In the Katinsky Volost (Smolensk County) steps 
are being taken to introduce electricity. The Smo- 
lensk Executive has appropriated for this purpose 
the sum of 130 million roubles for he Katinsky 
volost Executive. 

On January 1st an electric plant was set in 
motion on the Mashkin Soviet Farm (Moscow Pro- 
vince), which supplies electricity to two villages 
with a total of 100 cottages, and to the children's 
home situated between the latter. The dynamo is 
worked by water turbines. 

This short review reveals clearly how the Rus- 
sian people, in spite of all the famine, cold and 
poverty that they are hemmed in by, are heroically 
hewing the path to their own emancipation. 
Engineer Eismann on Electrification 

Hie following information with reference to the 
work of electrification being done at the present 
time was communicated to one of our correspond- 



ents by the vice-president of the State CommissloD 
on the Electrification of Russia, Engineer Eismann. 
He said: 

"The Commission is now preparing the plan of 
electrification for the year 1921, to be submitted 
for the sanction of the Presidium of the All-Russian 
Council of National Economy. In accordance with 
this plan, attention is to be concentrated on the 
most essential industries. In the Central Industrial 
sections the now existing electrical power-houses 
will be enlarged, at which work we are about to 
begin. Owing to the difficult position of the r^on, 
the electric station of that region is going to be 
attended to with utmost speed in order to get the 
necessary supply of electric energy for the Sormovo 
works at Nizhni-Novgorod. 

At the present moment the possibilities for the 
extension of electrification through the existing 
power-houses of the Podolsk region, is being ines- 
tigated, and a plan has been drawn up for the 
electrification of the coal basin near Moscow. 

An engineering expert has also been sent to the 
Ural who is to study the problems connected with 
the electrification of that district and report on the 
electric stations already in existence there. Repre- 
sentatives of the Crimean Council of Public Eco- 
nomy who are at present in Moscow, are trying 
to work out a plan for the electrification and the 
improvement of the supply of electrical energy to 
Crimea and particularly to Sebastopol. In order 
to work out a more detailed plan for the electri 
fication of the South-East, a commission has been 
set up for the study of local conditions with ref- 
erence to electrification in the city of Kiev. 

In conclusion, Elismann stated that the demands 
in connection with electrification are so great that 
it is scarcely possible for us to satisfy them with 
our own resources, without having to resort to 
foreign channels, so that the realisation of the plan 
of imports of supplies for the electrical industr\ 
is one of the most important tasks of the day. 

A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Editor Soviet Russia: 

Soviet Russia, in its issue of April 2, prinu in pan a 
protest addressed by Mr. V. I. Tyomkin to the conference 
of memliers of the Constituent Assembly in Paris against 
their silence as to the anti-Jewish massacres which have 
taken place in southern Russia during the last two years. 
Mr. Tyomkin's protest is well justified by the facts. The 
honorable gentlemen who have been amusing themselves 
by organizing a government for Russia in Paris have been 
far too busy inventing new crimes of the Soriet Govern- 
ment to pay any attention to the pogroms which have been 
carried out in every district of Russia which was unfor- 
tunate enough to fall temporarily into the hands of the 
White armies. 

In fact Mr. Sack's "Russian Information Bulletin" 
prints a statement issued by certain representatives of the 
Social Revolutionist Party, in which Makhno, Stmck. 
Zeleny, and other notorious pogrom-makers are held up to 
admiration as leaders of the Ukrainian peasantry in their 
struggle against "olshevik tyranny." This attitude is both 
natural and logical. Black Hundred gangs are and have 
l>een the chief support of the counter-revolutionist move- 
ment in Russia; and Mr. Tyomkin is certainly unreason- 
able when he asks the gentlemen of the Constituent Assem- 
bly to condemn their own champions. A. C FanMAK. 
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Literature and Revolution in Russia 

By Lebeoev Poltamskt 

(The following it an account of the work of producing and circulating literature in Soviet Rua- 
tia, taken from a translation that appeared in a recent issue of "The Worker," Glasgow.) 



When the October revolution broke out in 
Russia the bourgeoisie of the whole world raised 
a cry that the Bolsheviks were barbarians, that 
they would destroy the old culture, the old scien- 
tific institutions, publishing houses, schools, etc. 

Even a superficial acquaintance with the actual 
situation of literary work in Russia will show how 
<nuch conscious lying and class hatred there was 
tn all such assertions. Two or three weeks after 
the revolution and immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the People's Commissariat of Educa- 
tion steps were taken towards the organization of 
a literature publishing department, which within 
a very short time, and in spite of all the difficul- 
ties due to the civil war, developed very broad 
activities. 

Russia in respect to culture is one of the most 
backward countries in the world. The masses of 
the peasantry were kept altogether out of touch 
with and away from literature. Popular libraries 
contained only such books as were strictly selec- 
ted by the Tsar's censors. They were chosen with 
a view to strengthening the foundations of re- 
action, autocracy, orthodoxy, and of nationalism. 
Many scientific works were prohibited, and almost 
all books were beyond the reach of the common 
people because of their price. There were the 
Zemstvos, it is true, which tried to give the people 
good books, but they always met with all kinds of 
obstacles on the part of the authorities. It is 
natural that under these circumstances the 
People's Commissariat of Education was com- 
pelled to take upon itself the task of acqainting 
the people with the literary treasures created by 
the progressive elements of Russian society in its 
struggle against the Tsar's regime. 

In this sphere Russian literature has some im- 
mortally beautiful works which in respect to art 
as well as in their burning protest against the 
oppressive tendencies of the old regime can fire 
the hearts of men with an enthusiasm for a bright 
and happy future. Russian literature has always 
been a chronicle of the miseries and struggles of 
its pre-eminent men of the people. 

At the end of December, 1917, the Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee issued a decree mono- 
polizing all Russian classics, and the People's 
Commissariat of Education worked out a plan of 
its publications. The decree stated: "In the 
•election of works editors should be guided, be- 
sides other considerations, by the closeness of 
connection of the respective books with the in- 
terests of the working people for whom they are 
intended. All issues of such books, complete 
editions or separate volumes, are to be prefaced 
by explanatory statements by authoritative critics 



historians of literature, etc. For the editing of 
such popular books a special commission is to 
be created, composed of representatives of peda- 
gogical, literary and scientific organizations, spe- 
cial experts and delegates of labor organizations. 
The task of this controlling and editing commis- 
sion consists in ratifying plans and projects of edi- 
tions and commentaries presented for its approval 
by the editors." Having adopted all measures to 
make the publications of the Commissariat of Edu- 
cation respond to the spirit of the people while 
keeping in touch with strict scientific requirements 
the editing commission was confronted with a 
third problem, that of low prices. The decree stat- 
ed: "Popular editions of the classics must be 
issued at cost and be circulated at low prices and 
even gratis through libraries serving the labor 
democracy." At that time of course there could be 
no question of issuing new literature. On the one 
hand the painful conditions of war with German 
Imperialism and the nascent tremendous struggle 
against the counter revolution made it impossible 
to write seriously, to think out and analyse the 
rapid changes of events. On the other hand those 
who stood aside from the great struggle of the 
laboring masses against the bourgeoisie produced 
nothing, and had they done so, they would not 
have been able to yield anything except malicious 
libel and abuse of the Russian proletariat and of 
the great November revolution. 

In order to acquaint the people with the great 
cultural achievements of the past it was decided 
to issue the works of Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, 
Tolstoy, Turgenyev, Dostoyevsky, Goncharov, 
Grigoryevich, Ostrovsky, Uspensky, Zlatovratsky, 
Resnetnikov, Levitov, Saltykov, Chekhov, Nekra- 
sov, Nikitin, Nadson, Pleshchetyev, Fet, Surikov, 
Ryleyev, and others. These were poets and 
novelists, and among other works of the critics of 
literature the following were issued: Belinsky, 
Chernishevsky and Hertzen. The publication of 
the works of Lavrov, Mikhailovsky, Dobrolyubov 
and Piserev were contemplated. The works of 
Lavrov, the ideologist of the Social Revolution- 
ists, were given over by request of members of 
the party to the Social Revolutionist publishng 
office for scientific preparation, which has already 
published twenty books out of the fifty he has 
written. 

A literary commission was formed of that group 
of the Russian men of letters who were not swept 
away by the then prevalent current of sabotage, 
i. e., Bryusov, Blok, Verassayev and others became 
members of the committee. Bryusov was asked to 
prepare a new edition of Pushkin, Zhukovsky and 
NekrassoT. An art commission was formed in- 
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eluding among othen Benoit and Grabar, well- 
known historians of art. As a result of these 
efforts we now have editions of the works of the 
above mentioned authors not mutilated by the 
blue pencil of the merciless Russian censor. To 
what ridiculous extremes that was carried may be 
seen in one of Nekraasov's poems, relating the 
story of a peasant who had hanged himself. The 
words of the old editions were "he sat," whereas 
the original had been written "he hung." Instead 
of "ston" (groan) in one poem was the word 
"son," meaning dream. Many parts were entirely 
eliminated, others rewritten. Now the original 
has been completely restored, and the Russian peo- 
ple may read the real Nekrassov, the real Pushkin, 
the real uncensored "Resurrection" of Tolstoy, and 
many other literary works. 

But as the preparation of new editions requires 
much time and more peaceful conditions of work, 
a part of the classical literature was reprinted 
from old plates — ^the commission of course select- 
ing the best. 

All this literature was published during 1918. 
and the first part of 1919. Every classical author 
was printed in accordance with the degree of his 
popularity in editions of from twenty-five to one 
hundred thousand copies, and was sold at a price 
of two roubles fifty copecks for a book of 600 
pages at a time when bread in the open market 
was sold at four roubles a pound. 

Fiction, Political Sience, etc. 

Much foreign literature was also published, as 
for instance Anatole France (**The Gods are 
Athirst"), Romain RoUand ("Jean Christophe"), 
Merimee, Walter Scott, Giovanni Olai, Zola ("The 
Sinners"), Upton Sinclair ("The Jungle"), Voy- 
nich and others. Simultaneously with the pub- 
lishing of fiction steps were taken to offer to the 
people scientific and popular scientific works. 
N. Ryazanov began to issue a complete edition of 
Plekhanov's works under the general heading of 
"Library of Scientific Socialism." Among other 
works of the collection were published some of 
Bebel's books and many of Kautsky's works 
written when the latter was a revolutionary 
Marxist; a full collection of Marx's and Engel's 
works was started, of which several parts have 
already been published. Two large volumes of 
Bogdanov's and Stepanov's Course of Political 
Economy were also published, as well as a His- 
tory of Russia by Pokrovsky in five volumes, and 
an almost complete edition of the works of the 
well known Russian historian, Kluchevsky. Many 
books on the history of the Russian revolutionary 
movement and of the revolutions in Western Eu- 
rope were also published, among them the works 
of Jaures, Aulard, Bloss, Louis Blanc, Heritier, and 
others. 

At present several series of popular scientific 
books are being issued. This work is carried on 
in collaboration with the following authors: Pro- 
fessor Timirvaze\' (Botany), Madame Tmiryazev 
(Physics), Walden (Chemistry), Wolf (Mineral- 



ogy), Mikhailov and Blashkov (Astronomy), 
Berg (Georgraphy), and others. 

In this series were republished some of the 
admirable works of the botanist, Timiryazev, 
"Charles Darwin and His Teaching," the famous 
"Life of Plants," etc. Some more of his books 
and pamphlets are ready for publication. 

Under the general title "Theory and Practice of 
a Uniform Industrial School" there appeared the 
pedagogical works of noted Western European 
and American pedagogues, in order to give an 
opportunity to the pedagogical world of breaking 
away and emancipating itself from the prejudices 
of the past, and becoming acquainted with the 
situation of advanced pedagogical ideas. In these 
groups were included the works of Seidel 
(Zurich), Kerschensteiner (Munich), Gurditte 
(Munich), Gerlich (Bremen), Hansberg (Bre- 
men), Perrier (Geneva), Hall (America), Findly 
(Manchester), Beadley (London), Montessori 
(Rome), Schultz and Ruble (Germany). To these 
works should be added contemporary Russian 
works on the Industrial school by the Russians, 
Blonsky and Levitin. 

Besides the publishing organization of the 
People's Commissariat of Education, there existed 
that of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of Soviets, which mainly published propa- 
gandist and political literature, and of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Russian Communist Party, 
which published exclusively scientific Marxist 
literature. 

In the spring of 1919 these three publishing 
enterprises were united in the State Publishing 
Offices. 

By this time the revolution had deeply per- 
meated our immense Russia, presenting colossal 
demands for propagandist literature, leaflets, post- 
ers, and other material. Naturally owing to these 
conditions and also because of the scarcity of paper, 
the publication of classical authors was snifted 
to a secondary place. But pamphlets were pub> 
lished in two hundred thousand copies each, and 
such necessary books as the "ABC of Communism," 
by Bukharin and Preobrazhensky (a book of 340 
pages), was published in a million and a half 
copies. 

The National Publishing House 
By this time there began to appear the publica- 
tions of other People's Commissariats. Many books, 
pamphlets, leaflets and posters were published by 
the People's Commissariat of Agriculture and 
People's Commissariat for Military Affairs. 

At the present time the State Publishing Offices 
have so widely developed their activities that their 
work can only be judged by catalogues and the 
"Book Bulletin" published by the Central Book 
Chamber. From books on swine breeding and 
horse shoeing to scientific modem works and 
Utopias of social life thirty to fifty years hence — 
all have been included in the range of work of 
the State Publishing Offices. 

Its publications have a large circulation from 
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five thousand to hundreds of thousands of copies 
according to the respective subjects and the reader 
for whom they are intended. Technical scientific 
books are published in five thousand copies, scien- 
tific ones in ten thousand, popular books in fiftv 
to hundred thousand and more.* But even with 
such a circulation Soviet Russia experiences a lack 
of books, and for a private individual it is most 
difficult to obtain these. We have now about fifty 
thousand libraries, and to every one of them the 
Central Printing Offices (the distributive organ) 
has to present one copy or more of each publica- 
tion according to the library and the book in ques- 
tion. And how many more books ought to be 
distributed among the army and out of the way 
places where printed works have not yet penetrated 
in sufficient quantities. 

Only now with the termination of the war, 
when we can set to work to reorganize our paper 
industry and re-establish the efficiency of our print- 
ing offices, and when our comrades have the pos- 
sibility of doing literary work, shall we be able 
to satisfy this great need of ours to its full ex- 
tent And our people so revere books and so thirst 
for them. 

Three committees have been created and are 
at work: (1) For the investigation of the im- 
perialistic war, (2) for the history of the Com- 
munist Party, and (3) for the nistory of the 
Russian Revolution. And in the future we shall 
know much of the truth that has as yet remained 
concealed from us. 

Proletarian Books and Papers 
Having enumerated, as far as space permitted, 
the different publications and specified their num- 
bers, we should like to call the attention of our 
readers to another side of the question, namely, 
to the work done by the working class — especially 
to the proletariat and to the writers it has pro- 
duced. 

It goes without saying that the revolution has 
not been able to bring forward worker-scholars, 
and that it is not scientific work we shall have to 
deal with. The worker of Western Europe gains 
some stray crumb of knowledge — ^just enou^ to 
enable him to manage his machine and do his 
work — ^but the Russian proletariat has lived out- 
side the pale of enlightenment and only a few 
individuals — party workers, have been heretofore 
enabled to obtain connected information, and that 
almost exclusively in the domain of politics. Now 
all — in a greater or lesser means — participate in 
the Soviet papers published in almost every 
town. The entire paper, sometimes without any 
help on the part of the conmiittee and intellectuals, 
is conducted by them alone — leading article and 
news, feuilleton and literary department. In many 

*Petrograd branch of the State Publishing Offices, accord- 
ing to its report up to January 1, 1921, has published 
altogether 1.107 books amounting to a total of 49.649,600 
copies of fiction, 18 magazines, in 1,435,000 copies and 
20 miscellaneous books, in 417,000 copies. The Moscow 
branch baa published a no less number and variety. 



places the papers are conducted entirely by the 
new fresh elements bom of the storm and stren 
of our proletarian revolution. 

On the other hand the worker sections have 
done some considerable work in the sphere of 
fiction and poetry. With the aid of "Proletcult" 
(Proletarian Culture) and independently of it a 
number of proletarian writers have arisen, 
among whom must be mentioned: Caster, author 
of a collecton of poems and stories entitled The 
Poetry of the Laborer's Effort"; BBessalko, author 
of the novels "Unconsciously," 'The Catastrophe," 
and the stories "Ufe," "The Childhood of Kouska," 
of the "Stone Cutter," a drama; Samotitnik, "Un- 
der the Red Flag"; Sadoffiev, "Dynamic Verses"; 
Pomorsy, "Flowers of Revolt"; Kirilov, "The 
Dawn of the Future"; Berdnicov, Arski, Tikho- 
mirov, Kaj, Tarasov, Omtsoli, Kusnetzov, Gerasi- 
mov, Alexandrovsky, Lokhtin, Malashkin, Stepnoi, 
Belotzerkovsky, KKasin, Rodov, Filipchenko, Ko- 
tomki, Eroshin, Loginov, and several others. 

Poets of Town and Country 

The peasantry has also produced poets from 
its midst: Oryeshin, Klonev, Yessenin, Klitcb- 
kov — men of great talent, and several secondary 
poets. There exist editions of Poets of the People 
named after Nikitin and Surikov, the peasant 
poets. 

An ideological struggle is waging between the 
proletarian and peasant poets. The former are 
striving to depict the conununistic outlook, while 
the latter are still cherishing the old petty bour- 
geois ideology, although of course somewhat re- 
volutionized. 

Before the November revolution the poets wrote 
principally of the hardships of life and exploits- 
ton, cursing their slavery, dreaming of the strug- 
gle for a happy future; sometimes their dreams 
were of the country and of the snug borgeoie 
ideal. Reflecting the ideas of their own class the 
worker poets revealed not so much their own com- 
munistic ideal but the ideas of a democratic-revolu- 
tionary outburst; but after the November revolution 
their poetry from being purely revolutionary 
changed into revolutionary communistic poetry. 

The worker no longer curses the town as a 
vampire that sucks his blood. The town is a great 
bridge to the triumph and emancipation of man-— 
a gigantic forge where a new and happy life is 
forged. In the town the worker poet sees the dawn 
of a new and superbly beautiful era. The factory 
is no longer a place of exploitation. In the factory 
"every man has become an enthusiastic poet of uk 
sounds of the forge and harp strings; a titan with 
strong wings, a titan of the dawning future." 

Labor does not kill the thought and feeling* 
of the worker. No, on the contrary it will van- 
quish everything and create new laws. The machine 
is no longer a tool of subordination, its din and 
noise are songs, a mighty call to life, sunshine and 
struggle, and the poet-worker identifies himself 
and merges with his machine. "We are mad'' 
of iron," says the proletarian poet 
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Without abandoning ita militant propagandist 
features, full of the certainty of its triumph, the 
thought of the worker is beginning to bring forth 
ideas of the creation of a new li^, to realize the 
power of the proletarian collectivity, to draw deeply 
for ita themes, giving them a social philosophical 
tendency, in order to organize more thoroughly 
and firmly the feelings and thoughts of the pro- 
letariat in its victorious path towards the com- 
munbtic ideal. 

The peasant poets are still singing of their 
fathers, but not as dumb slaves cursing life, but 
as free eagles. They still love to sing of peasant 
life and nature, but among them too the thought 
is banning to take root of transforming the til- 
ling of the soil, and new ideas are forming of 
chtmges in their mode of life, relations among 
men and general outlook. 

And lastly we should like to speak of our new 
reader. In former times only "intellectuals" were 
to be seen about book shops or with books in 
hand, and only rarely, very rarely, a worker or 
provincial happening to be in town. Now, how- 
ever, every delegate from the provinces to the 
Soviet Congress or any other gathering, unfailingly 
will be seen rummaging among shops and stores in 
search of literature. He obtains permits and vouch- 
ers, abuses red-tape, if he does not get enough 
and finally, laden with books, takes up hia 
seat in the railway car tranquillized, with the idea 
that you can get the books you want in the end, 
even if it is a hard job. He gets books on agri- 
culture, horticulture, glancing with a sigh at the 
scientific books and muttering to himself, "Cursed 
bourgeois, it is your fault that I don't understand 
what is written here." He keeps guard over his 
books, keeping a look out on the luggage shelf, 
afraid that some one should ^af take his treasure 
by mistake. After carefully persuing the pamphlet 
on the breeding of cattle, he turns over the pages 
of the "Communist International," fearing to soil 
them, and remarks, turning to his neighbor, "What 
a head that Lenin has." 

Laboring Russia is reading, thinking, and build- 
ing up a new life — ^re-measuring, comparing, and 
loving the book — ^its friend. 

There was a time when Nekrassov asked in his 
famous poem: "Will the time ever come when our 
peasants will buy on the market not the foolish 
stories about Blucher and Milord, but the works 
of Bielinsky and Gogol?" 

Yes, we have crossed the bar. The people are 
baying and reading the "Communist International." 



The Beethoven Centenary 

By A. LintACHARSKT 
The Musical Department of the Educational 
Commissariat organized a series of concerts, in con- 
nection with the centenary of Beethoven, among 
which were the performance of the Ninth Syphony 
and the Missa Solemnis. 

The Ninth Symphony was also performed at the 
Grand Theatre. The chief day of centenary cele- 
bration however, was February 18th when a new 
concert hall, now called Beethoven Hall, was 
opened in the Grand Theatre. This former Royal 
foyer, which is a masterpiece of architecture, has 
been cleared and adapted for concerts. 

The works of Beethoven will predominate at 
these concerts. It is intended every year to per- 
form all the series of quartets, violin sonatas and 
other compositions for chamber music, including 
the compositions for other instruments that are so 
rarely performed. The number of first-class artists 
that are available in the orchestra of the Grand 
Theatre fully assure us a beautiful execution of 
these rare works of Beethoven. 

The speech at the opening of this concert hall 
was made by Lunacharsky, wno spoke of Beethoven 
as a genius standing nearest to me new time. The 
State "Stradivarius" Quartet then played three of 
the earliest quartets of Beethoven. 

The Stradivarius Quartet, consisting of the best 
artists in Moscow— Comrades Mogilevsky, Boka- 
leinikov, Kubatsky, and Pakelman, have been pro- 
vided with the highly valuable Stradivarius instru- 
ments. The instruments belong to the State Col- 
lection of Ancient and Rare Instruments, which has 
been set up as a result of the nationalization of 
rare musical instruments. It is incontestably the 
finest collection in Europe. 

A competition has been arranged for the spring, 
after which all the instruments of the Collection, 
besides those already supplied to the Quartet, will 
be handed to the best artists to use for three years, 
on condition that they give a few free concerts 
every year. 

It is already three years that these State Instru- 
ments have been continually going round by means 
of wide public competitions and all the first class 
musicians thus receive an opportunity of using 
them. 

Thus the centenary of Beethoven was celebrated 
in Soviet Russia by the taking of further steps to 
encourage the development of good music, and 
make it an inherent part of the lue of the people. 



THE RUSSIAN-BRTTISH TRADE AGREEMENT 

Tha negotiations leading np to the signing of the trade agreement between Great Britain and Soviet 
Rosaia were conducted lorgely daring the last six months of 1920. The diplomatic notes exchanged between 
the Soviet Government and Great Britain daring this period are printed in Volame III of Soviet Russia's cor- 
respondence with other nations. 

This volume, substantially bound in cloth, containing 652 pages of text, maps, etc., will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, SS.OO. Address 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WOEK OF SPINNING MILLS FOR 1920 PROSPECTS OF TRADE WITH DENMARK 



The spinning mills of Soviet Russia started work 
intensively during the second half of 1920. The 
number of new spinning mills started slowly in- 
creased from June on. Thus in June 19 mills with 
293.421 spindles were at work, and by December 
this number reached 34 mills with 833.633 spindles. 

The quantity of yam spun for 1920 was 823 095 

floods.* The production of yam greatly increased 
rom August on, because of the increased quantity 
of raw material supplied to the mill. The quantity 
of yam worked spun in August was 39.365 poods, 
in September it reached 62.717 poods, in October 
113.158 poods, in November 146.580 poods and in 
December 162.000 poods. The supply of raw cotton 
during the year 1920 may be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. Beginning with May, the si^pply of 
raw cotton to the mills greatly increased, as may be 
judged by the figures given below, covering the 
quantity of raw cotton reserves in each month of 
1920. Thus, for example, on January 1, the total 
quantity of raw material at the mills was 350,610 
poods; in May the reserve was 27.949; in Jtme it 
already reached 391.802 poods; in July it already 
reached 391.802 poods; in July 457.731 poods; in 
August 547.000 poods; in September 620.000 
poods; in October 1,048.000 poods; in November 
1,221.000 poods; and ui December 1,190.000 
poods. On January 1, 1921, the total amount of 
raw cotton at the mills was 1,450.000 poods. 

*1 pood=36 ponnds. 



Copenhagen, March 19. 
Recently a strong movement is apparent is 
Denmark in favor of the resumption of commer- 
cial relations with Soviet Russia. The chief articles 
of export to Russia are shoes and leather goods. 
It is the intention of Denmark to send a conmier- 
cial delegation in the immediate future and in 
addition to establish in Russia a Dano-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce. 



EDUCATION IN SOVIET UKRAINE 

Moscow, March 18. 
An official report of the Ukrainian People's Com- 
missar for Education indicates the rapid spread 
of universal education. In a single year 21,000 
schools have been opened, attended by 2,500,000 
children. In addition there are 760 day nurseries, 
and 700 kindergartens. There are four engineering 
schools, in which more than 700 students are b^ 
ing trained to be skilled workers. Several hundred 
technical schools of lower grade have been estab- 
lished by the trade unions and are supported by the 
People's Commissariat for Instruction; 20 of these 
are training 4,000 proletarians to be engineers. 
TTiere are 25 agricultural schools, three adminis- 
trative institutions, 4 medical courses and numerous 
pedagogical classes. 



LAWS THAT MEET HUMAN NEEDS 

In fonning laws regulating Marriage and Divorce, Domestic 
Relations, Property Rights, Guardianship, etc, the Government of the 
Workers* and Peasants* Republic of Russia gave first regard to actual 
social needs. Obsolete precedents were ignored in Mrriting 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

The complete text of the Marriage Laws of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic is printed in full in an 85 page booklet These 
laws should be studied carefully. Send 25 cents for a copy, postpaid. 
Address 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th St. New York, N Y. 
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Emancipation, Feigned and Real 

By John S. Clarke 

{We present to our readers herewith the concluding article in the series by the weU-Jmown editor 
of the Glasgow "Worker" We understand these articles are to appear in book form and hope soon 
to be able to report its publication in our columns.) 



"Lettest now thy servant depart in peace according to 
thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." — ^Nnnc 
Dimittis. 

"To those whose lives are feast and talking. 

To those whose hands are steeped in blood, 

I wander from the camp of those 

Who perish for the Cause of Love." 

— Nekrasov (slightly altered). 
On Saturday, March 13, 1881, Tsar Alexander II. 
went to Mass with his family in the private 
chapel, breakfasted afterwards with his relatives 
and friends, visited his morganatic wife for some 
time, and then drove to the military review. He 
left home about one o'clock, by two o'clock the 
hard day's labor of the "serf-emancipator" was 
over, and by three o'clock his life's work was 
ended abruptly and completely by a bomb. This 
latter part of the day's program was carried 
out by the "Terrorists" under the direction of 
the glorious martyr, Sophia Perovskaya. Sophia 
had planned it all from the beginning. Two 
attempts had already been made to execute the 
Tsar but both were unsuccessful. The third, it 
was determined, would succeed, and succeed it 
did. It was believed that Alexander's carriage 
and its Cossack convoy would return via Mala- 
Sadovaya Street, and the plan was to lay a mine 
beneath the street and fire it the moment the 
carriage rolled directly over it The tunnel was 
made from the cellar of a little shop rented for the 
purpose, but the Tsar's escort for some reason 
or other did not enter the street Instead it 



turned down the little thoroughfare which runs 
immediately behind the Narydikin Palace (our 
dwelling in Petersburg), and which is bounded on 
one side by the wall of the Field of Mars, and 
down which the Catherine Canal nms to the 
Moika. But Sophia was watching and had pre- 
pared for every contingency. She had her friends 
and comrades posted at different points of ap- 
proach, and no matter what route the Tsar was to 
take that day he was destined not to escape the 
sentence an outraged people had passed upon 
him. Down by the railed canal swept the royal 
carriage followed by the two sledges containing 
Colonel Dvoritsky, the chief of poUce, and Cap- 
tain Kock. Comrade Ryssakov stepped into the road 
and hurled his bomb. The carriage was smashed 
and a Cossack wounded, but the Tsar was un- 
hurt. He stepped into the snow and turned to 
Ryssakov, whom Kock had "captured" (Ryssa- 
kov had never tried to escape) whoi another of 
Sophia's comrades, Grinevitsky, ran forward, 
close to the Tsar, and hurled the second bomb, 
which not only killed Alexander but the thrower 
himself, besides wounding several others. A 
cloud of snow and dust, blood and flesh, rose in 
the air, and the Tsar, with the lower part of his 
body mangled to a shapeless mass, was carried 
to the Winter Palace in time to receive the last 
sacraments before he died. Sophia's little hand- 
kerchief had been waved to some purpose this 
day. A week later Sophia was arrested, and after 
another week's cmel torture, she, together with 
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Ryssakov, Mikhailov, Kibalchich, and Zhelyabov, 
was executed. "She appeared before the court tran- 
quil and serious, without the slightest trace of 
parade or ostentation, endeavoring neither to 
justify, nor to glorify herself, simple and modest 
as she had lived," writes Stepniak. The corres- 
pondent of the anti-revolutionary paper Kol- 
nitche Zeitung was present at the execution. In 
that paper on April 16, 1881, he wrote: "Perov- 
skaya displayed extraordinary moral strength. 
Her chedcs even preserved their rosy color, 
while her face, always serious, was full of cou- 
rage and endless abnegation. I have been pre- 
sent at a dozen executions in the East, but I 
have never seen such a butchery as this." 

The Scene of the Execution 

I left my comrades one morning and visited 
every scene associated with this particular drama. 
On the very spot where the Tsar's bleeding body 
fell in the snow, and on which the superstitious 
muzhiks dabbed their handkerchiefs to collect the 
bloodstains, a magnificent church now stands — 
the Church of the Resurrection. It is one of the 
most gorgeously fascinating buildings I have ever 
seen, although one of ostentation and with a 
somewhat garish display of wealth. This is the 
church, ridb in costly trimmings — gems, mosaics 
of perfect artistry, gold, silver. Bronze, lapis- 
lanili, malachite, syenite, granite and marble— 
which was alleged to have been sacked by the 
Bolsheviks. 

Not one blade of the straggling grass that 
peeps from the interstices of the cobbled path- 
ways has been interfered with. The Menaheviks 
deliberately propagated the story of its violation 
in order to discredit their political antagonists. 
Within the church, railed off, has been preserved 
' untouched the identical piece of the street upon 
«duch the dying Tsar fell. Its wardens are the 
same who o&dated when Nicholas II. reigned. 
He neig^orhood is quiet The pink and 
yellow buildings line the banks of the canal be- 
hind; and above, the wide Nevsky Prospect and 
its crowds give the only sign of life in this haunt 
of solitude and sad memories. Sad — wheaa one 
thinks of the heroism and sacrifices of the men 
and women whose deed in 1881 has sanctified the 
spot They will be honored and glorified when 
every rotten Tsar is forgotten. Even in our time 
the balance of opinion has been on the side of 
the heroic girl-martyr and her colleagues who 
killed the *^rf-Emancipator" — ^the "Tsar-Libera- 
tor." Pah! Alexander has to be "honored" for 
abolishing serfdom which his brutal forerunners 
had inflicted upon the peasantry of Russia. His- 
tory, since the act of emancipation, is a more 
ghastly matter than the history previous to it 
Baron Graevenitz, a Tsarist lick-spittle and sup- 
porter of autocracy, explains the mechanism of 
serf -liberation as follows: — "It would not have 
been satisfactory to set the peasants free, and to 
tell them that they mi^t go wherever they 
wished. Hiey would have had to be forced to work 



for their masters. It was therefore decided to give 
them a certain amount of land round their vil- 
lages, and they were made to pay the State for 
this land by instalments. Hie landlords, who were 
thus forced to part with their serfs, and with 
some of their land, were compensated by the State, 
which amply rewarded them for their loss, thus 
fully enabling them to hire all the labor that was 
necessary. 

How a Tsar "Liberates" 

And what happened, of course, was that the 
poor devils who were "liberated" had to suffer 
the loss of their land because they couldn't pay 
the instalments and taxes; the landlords squan- 
dered their "compensation," and in a short time 
the peasant was a worse "serT' tmder "liberation" 
than he was before it In Kellogg Durland's "Red 
Reign" we read that "since IKl (the year of 
emancipation) the population of many villages 
has doubled or trebled, but the aggregate land- 
holdings have remained what they were at the 
beginning. A tract of land that was barely enou^ 
for the maintenance of two thousand souls in 1861 
is entirely inadequate in 1907 for four or five thou- 
sand." Durland wrote that in Tsaritsin in 1907. 
Since then the population has increased enormouB- 
ly and with it the misery of the peasants. The 
immediate effects of the emancipation were pretty 
similar to those exprienced by the American Neg- 
roes after the Abolition Act--the serfs were, like 
the blacks, longing for "slavery" again. Dr. A. S. 
Rappoport no revolutionary, depicts the period in 
these words: — "The great day, February 19, 1861, 
arrived. On this historical day serfdom was 
abolished in Russia by Imperial Decree. . . Ihe 
peasants did not receive Uie land they had been 
cultivating, for the greater part of die soil re- 
mained in the hands of the proprietors. More- 
over, the peasants did not receive what land was 
alloted to them free of expense: they had to pay 
heavy rents and taxes; in many cases, the taxes 
came to more than the peasant could earn by the 
cultivation of his land. Therefore, the liberated 
slaves were economically much worse off than be- 
fore. Hence the strange phenomenon of men and 
women, nominally free and their own masters, 
sighing miserably for the happy, halcyon days of 
serfdom. After having celebrated the feast of 
freedom the Russian peasant wept for the flesh- 
pots of slavery." Stepniak is equally emphatic: 
"The famous emancipation of the serfs only 
changed their material condition for the worse, 
the terms of redemption fixed for the scrap of 
land bestowed upon them being onerous beyond 
measure." 

The peasant a stupid, illiterate creature at 
best could not manage his own affairs, could not 
understand why he had to pay taxes, could not 
understand why he had to pay for land which his 
own forefathers had owned, and which, he tfaon^t 
a good Tsar had restored to him. This state of 
things resulted in a terrific increase in the ranks 
of the "chinovniks," as the bureaucrats of Russia 
are called, who were as all-powerful in their bru- 
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talities toward the ignorant muzhik as the pro- 
prietary class had been before them.* 

One could go on quoting till the end of time to 
prove that the much vaunted reform of Alexander 
II. was merely productive of trouble — ^an increase 
of misery to the peasant, an intensification of the 
hatred of the landlord, an accession to the army 
of accursed bureaucrats, and an era of famine 
made more pitiable by official corruption. The 
good that sprang from this so-called "epoch of 
reforms" was the added strength it brought to 
the revolutionary parties. A peasant revolution- 
ary party became active, terrorism came into ex- 
istence as a political weapon and was carried to 
a fine art, and methods of organization began to 
be stndied. There was, moreover, a vast field 
opened up for satiric literature, and the harvest 
has been rich — ^Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Turgenyev,** 
Stepniak, Gorky, Schedrin, Lavrov, are but a few 
among many who labored more or less in this 
field. 

One might inquire of the Tsar's motives. Was 
not the Tsar desirous, if not genuinely anxious, 
to ameliorate the condition of the serfs, even 
though his efforts failed? Alas! even this moth- 
eaten excuse, which has served for the white- 
washing of every scoundrel in history, will not do 
duty in this case. Following the Peace of Paris, 
the peasant militia was demobilized, and on re- 
turning to their homes created endless trouble. 
My authority is Maxim Kovalevsky, one time pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence at Moscow, who writes: — 

"The years 1854 and 1855 are notorious for a 
series of local rebellions. These insurrections took 
place partly on the shores of the Volga, which 
had already felt, in the time of Catherine II., 
the horrors of a jacquerie, and partly in some 
Central and Southwestern provinces, such as 
Vladimir, Ryazan, Penza, Voronezh and Kiev. These 
produced a great impresson upon the Tsar Alex- 
ander."* •• Accordingly, a few days after the Mani- 
festo of Peace was published in 1856 (five years 
before the Emancipation Act) we find the Tsar 
still brooding over this fear of a wholesale peasant 

***. . . The Home Secretary devised a claai of gnardi- 
ans (Zemskye Nachalniki or district chiefs) to shield 
them, whose sole qualification was nobility of biith, 
officials who were answerable only to the minister, and 
to these power was given over the bodies and seals of 
nine-tenths of the popnlation. It was vrithin the dis- 
cretion of the new chiefs to rob and flog and penecnte 
their wards; many of them used the power withont mth. 
and went so far aa to deliberately and arbitrarily hinder 
even agricnltnral development, the spread of instruction, 
and liberty of religiotu thought and creed. This new 
order of bureaucrats was in die nature of a final touch 
to a policy which drove the country out of its natural 
conrse and set it moving towards the abyss.** — E. J. Dillon. 

**Tnrgenyev astounded the reading public of Russia by 
his statement in "Memoirs of a Sportsman** that serfs had 
souls just the same as other people. — Prof. Leo Wiener, 
"The Russian People.** 

***According to M. de Cnstine, the rebellion at Chebok- 
wri was accompanied by horrors similar to the horrors 
of the Jacquerie. Masters and their families were spitted 
and roasted like fowls. — (J. S. C) 



rebellion. To the Marshalls of Nobility of Rus- 
sia, gathered in the city of Moscow, he addressed 
the lustoric words which demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that so far from being an act of grace, the 
"Emancipation" was bom of sheer fimk: — 

The Tsar's Own Testimony 

"I have not at the present moment the inten- 
tion of annihilating serfage; but certainly as you 
yourselves know, the existing method of posses- 
sing serfs cannot remain unchanged. It is better 
to abolish serfage from above than to await the 
time when it will begin to abolish itself from be' 
low." — (Quoted from official records by Sir D. 
Mackenzie Wallace.) 

And because a Tsar, an autocratic tyrant, made 
a virtue of necessity by throwing a few crumbs 
of alleged freedom to the enslaved b^gars of 
Russia, and giving back a few acres of earth out of 
the many thousands of acres he and his kind had 
filched from them — their own property — vre are 
expected to revere his memory as a martyr and 
inscribe his name upon our calendar of saints. 
We can only deplore the sacrifice of so many of 
the world's best and noblest spirits who have suf- 
fered death, and worse than death, for obeying 
the inspiration to remove such obscene things 
from the earth. There has not been one man or 
woman, of the many thousands launched into eter- 
nity or scarred with the wounds of torture for 
serving the revolutionary movement, from Stenka 
Razin to Nicolai Lenin, but was a better, purer, 
and nobler spirit than any monarch a deluded 
people ever permitted to encumber the earth! Did 
dead or living, bloated or aenemic Tsar ever in- 
spire such exalted minstrelsy as Joaquin Miller's 
beautiful poem on Sophia Perovskaya, and which 
he addressed to Alexander III.?: — 

SOPraA PEROVSKAYA 
To THE Tsar 

Down from her high estate she slept, 

A maiden, gently bom. 
And by the icy Volga kept 

Sad watch, and waited mom; 
And peasants say that where she slept 

The new moon dipped her horn. 

Yet on and on, through shoreless Bnow!> 
Far tow*rd the bleak north pole, 

The foulest wrong the good Cod knows 
Rolled as daric rivers roll; 

While never once for all these woes 
Up spake one human soul. 

She toiled, she taught the peasant, taught 

The dark-eyed Tartar. He 
Illumined with her lofty thought. 

Rose up and sought to be. 
What Cod at the creation wrought, 

A man — goldlike and free. 

Yet still before him yawned the black 

Siberian mines! And oh. 
The knout upon the bare white back! 

The blood upon the snow! 
The gaunt wolves, close upon the track. 

Fought o'er the fallen so! 
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And this that one might wear a crown 

Snatched from a strangled sirel 
And this that two might mock or frown 

From high thrones climbing higher, — 
To where the Parricide looks down 

With harlot in desire! 

Yet on, beneath the great North Star, 
Like some lost, living thing. 

That long dread line stretched black and fat. 
Till buried by death's wing! 

And great men praised the goodly Tsar — 
But God sat pitying. 

A storm burst forth! From oat the storm 

The clean, red lightning leapt! 
And lo! a prostrate royal form. . . 

And Alexander slept! 
Down through the snow, all smoking warm, 

Lilce any blood, his crept. 

Yea, one lay dead, for millions dead! 

One red spot in the snow 
For one long damning line of red: 

While endless exiles go^ 
The babe at breast, the mother's head 

Bowed down, and dying so! 

And did a woman do this deed? 

Then build her scaffold high. 
That all may on her forehead read 

The martyr's right to die! 
Ring Cossack round on royal steed! 

Now lift ber to the sky! 

But see! From out the black hood shines 

A light few look upon! 
Lorn exiles, see, from dark deep mines, 

A star at burst of dawn! . . . 
A thud — a creak of hangman's lines — 

A frail shape jerked and drawn I 

The Tsar is dead; the woman dead. 

About her neck a cord, 
(n God's house rests his royal head,— 

Hers in a place abhorr'd; 
Yet I had rather have her bed 

Than thine, most royal lord! 

Yea, rather be that woman dead 

Than thee, dead-living Tsar, 
To hide in dread, with both hands red. 

Behind great bolt and bar- 
Yon may control to the North Pole, 

But God still guides his star. 
• • • 

An old Russian proverb reads, "Koli khud 
knyaa — ^Tak v gryas" (If the prince is bad, into 
the mud with him). My paper weidtt in Peters- 
burg was a heavy, distorted piece of iron, once a 
part of the bombed carriage of Alexander II. 

Clarke's Journey Northward 

Preparations were made for our journey to the 
north, and we took advantage of the remaining 
hours of the last evening to have a bath. To- 
gether we visited the baths of the Petersburg Soviet 
Hall and reveled like schoolboys in the delights 
of a Russian bath. I eschewed the steam-chambers, 
so did several of my companions. Little tubs stand 
along wooden benches, the hot and cold water 
taps are plentiful, and you may fling the water 
about I'ust as you like. Accordingly Losovsky and 



I decided to fight a duel. We soaped each 
other very thoroughly and after some vigOTous 
massaging we each grabbed a bucket and com- 
menced hostilities. The warfare consisted in pelt- 
ing bucketfuls of warm water at one another, each 
exhibiting a new front for attack at every on- 
slaught. One beautifully timed shot of Losovsky's 
caught me fairly in the face and I went spluttering 
down on the concrete, but not out I got my own 
back by an act of unspeakable treachery. Losov- 
sky got some soap in Us eyes and "downed tools" 
in order to rub. I stood with a nicely filled pail of 
soft tepid water which I was loth to waste. I gave 
a small howl, he raised his head and I got him — 
and the soap too. After dressing we were shaved, 
our hair was trimmed (mine did not create any 
labor unrest in the establishment) and we were 
escorted to the ante-rooms of the hall and present- 
ed with gifts from the Soviet members. We all 
received a dressing case filled with necessities — 
cigarettes, matches, candles, note-books, safety- 
razor, comb, mirror, etc., — and, if we required 
them, a new blouse, cap, overcoat, and boots. 
Very few availed themselves of this opportimity. 
The dressing-cases were specially selected gifts, 
however, and we all accepted them. Next morn- 
ing we were at the station again. A special 
"okhrana" of four Red soldiers with fixed bayo- 
nets guarded our saloon, now piled high with 
hampers and bales of — literature. Literature in 
seven or eight different languages and all varie- 
ties — books, pamphlets, leaflets, posters, art-repro- 
ductions and maps. A huge crowd assembled to 
see us off, and many cameras were in evidence 
upon the platform. Soon the train moved and 
shortly afterwards the golden cross of St. Isaac's 
began to disappear as Petersburg, the accursed 
and blessed, dropped further and further behind. 
That night we organized another concert, |but 
dancing was absent from the program — the 
floor being littered with piles of literature. Pro- 
paganda? Some of it, much of it — but by no 
means all of it. There were scores of volumes 
of Scott, Dickens and Dumas in Russian, and 
hundreds of copies of the finest works of Tolstoy, 
Turgenyev, Gorky, Pushkin, Lermontov, Krylov, 
A. K. Tolstoy, Anton Chekhov, Gogol, and of 
several poets whose names I have forgotten. Iliese 
books were all well printed but bound in paper 
covers owing to scarcity of binding cloth and otner 
materials. 

The Right to One's Own Books 

Much has been made in our press of an alleged 
act of the Soviet Government suppressing all 
books. The news paragraph, liberally supplement- 
ed with editorial comment appeared in almost 
every paper in this country, including the organ* 
of the Cooperative Societies. It reads— 

"Nationalization of Books.— The Bolshevist Press an- 
nounces that the Soviet Government has decided to 
abolish the right of individuals to possess books. In 
consequence of this, all existing libraries in Russia have 
been requisitioned by the State. Any person retaining a 
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book in his posaeaaion, or who in fatare attempt* to pro- 
cnie one, is liable to condemnation." 

To anyone who has spent any length of time 
in Russia the above paragraph is utterly mean- 
ingless — indeed senseless. If the Government, 
since my return, has abolished the right of indi- 
vidoals to selfishly own certain rarities, so much 
beloved by the biblomaniac and unprocurable in 
ordinary libraries, then one is prepared to justify 
the Govenmient's action. Henceforth this will be 
a "rarity" no longer, or at least only so far as its 
own individual peculiarities are concerned (as an 
"association book" once owned by Peter the Great, 
etc., an incunabula specimen, or as a "first edi- 
tion.") If the contents are worth the imdertaking 
it will be multiplied on the Soviet presses and 
scattered broadcast to the multitude. 

Notice how the paragraph explicitly states that 
the "rig^t to possess books" has been abolished, 
and then add to this legend the wail of Mr. Stephen 
Graham, who certainly ought to have more sense, 
in "John o' London's Weekly" for January 22, 
1921:— 

"Literatnie farea badly onder the proletarian dictatorahip 
which we call Bolshevism. It is a pitiful pictore whi^ 
Mr. H. G. Wells lately diew of the plight of literary men 
now in Russia. . . The printing-presses have been seized 
and the publishers' offices closed. The great Russian 
firms and their imprints are no more. The classics are 
not reprinted, the new is not printed. For the G)mmun- 
iat Government does all the printing and prints propa- 
ganda. Literature has given way to propaganda, and what- 
ever the economic merits of the Qtmmnnist regime, we 
ought to bear in mind, we literary partisans for or against 
Bolshevik Russia, that a working-man's revolution, a dic- 
tatorahip of the proletariat as to the taste of the eom- 
mtmity as a whole, means the thinnest of all possible 
time* for the creative artist and the independent thinker. 
Nothing of any literary value excepting the interpreta- 
tive mniniscence* of Tolstoy by Gorky has come out of 
Rnsaia since the Revolution." 

Hie reader must remember that Mr. Graham's 
ideas of what constitutes "creative art" have not 
necessarily been universally accepted, nor is his 
pronouncement on literary values necessarily the 
final word on the question. It is as well also to 
remember that 

"Arts that thrive at nnmber five. 
Don't take at number one." 

And when the treacherous sabotage practised by 
Mr. Graham's kinsmen against Russia has col- 
lapsed, and examples of the *Trol^-kult" — the 
greatest experiment in creative art ever made — 
are permitted into this country, Mr. Graham might 
pipe another time. An entire department of gov- 
ernment activity is now, and has been for some 
time, devoted to the service of inspiring and fos- 
tering creative art in the young and in the rural 
and urban proletariat Not only are their library 
creations printed and distributed, but their efforts 
in every branch of art, music, painting, etching, 
sculpture, wood-carving, dancing, and singing re- 
ceive the greatest encouragement — immediate re- 
cognition. This while British and French artists 
and scientists are starving like rats in a garret 



Does Literature Fare Badly? 

That "the classics are not reprinted" is imtrue, 
because I handled them myself, that is, if the 
men I have named will be considered "classics" 
by Mr. Graham. And the value of the rest of his 
remarks will be apparent if we follow the writ- 
ings of his own authority, Mr. H. G. Wells: — 

The bulk of the writers and artists have been given 
employment upon a grandiose scheme for the publication 
of a sort of Russian 'encyclopedia of the literature of the 
world.' In this strange Russia of conflict, cold, famine 
and pitiful privations there is actually going on now a 
literary task that would be inconceivable in the rich 
England and rich America of today. In England and 
America the publicarion of good literature at popular 
prices has practically ceased now 'because of the price 
of paper.' The mental food of the English and American 
masses dwindles and deteriorates and nobody in authority 
cares a rap. The Bolshevik Government is at least a shade 
above that level. In starving Russia hundreds of people 
are working upon translations and the books they trans- 
late are being set up and printed — ^work which may pre- 
sently give a new Russia such a knowledge of world 
thought as no other people will possess. . . . How this 
world literature is to be distributed to the Russian people 
I do not know." ("Russia in the Shadows.") 

Hotv the Books Are Distributed 

There, reader, are two pictures on the literary 
situation of Soviet Russia, both from avowed 
enemies of Bolshevism. One completely negates 
the other, but the facts given by Wells are the 
more accurate. Where, then, comes in the wis- 
dom of setting hundreds of translators, composi- 
tors and printers, to say nothing of binders, at 
work to produce a world literature in Russian, if 
the "right to own books" has been abolished? 

The whole tale is simply another malicious fab- 
rication like the nationalization-of- women canard! 

Mr. Wells says he is at a loss to know how 
this literature will be distributed. I can enlighten 
him because I helped to distribute some of it 
Day after day our salon was in a state of inde- 
scribable confusion through our efforts to select 
from the mass of literature, the kind most adapted 
to the districts we were traversing. 

Reading-matter suitable for the inhabitants of 
the villages bordering the semi-frozen tundras of 
Karelia and Lapland, was not necessarily the cor- 
rect kind to deliver to the populace of towns like 
Petrozavodsk. The common-sense method was to 
sort it out with discretion, bundle it up and place 
each bundle in a certain category. This occupied 
us during most of the day time, and at every one 
of the thirty-odd villages and towns we passed 
through a selection of literature — romance, poetry, 
criticism, belles lettres, drama, economics, history, 
politics, and propaganda matter — was duly handed 
out to the deputation who awaited with positively 
ravenously outstretched hands to receive it. I have 
seen a group of four or five men literally drop 
their bundle of books and execute a dance of glee 
around it, so delighted were they at receiving it 
This was our ordinary rail journey to the port of 
Murmansk, but Mr. Wells ought to know that 
specially painted trains are employed by the Gov- 
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eminent to distribute literature to all the centers 
of the country, from which it is again distributed 
to those places inaccessible to the railway train. 
In the engagement of this deliditful task, the dif- 
fusion of the work of genius for the uplifting of 
a soul-famished people, our train journey of six 
and a half days was filled with interest Some of the 
incidents which occurred during our progress I have 
described already in the preceding cnapters. Petro- 
zavodsk, Maselskaya the "bloody," Kem, Kandal- 
aksa, Imandra — seemed as familiar as British ham- 
lets in spite of their wild, inhospitable setting and 
primitive structural arrangements. The everlasting 
steppes, the tree-tufted tundras, the hazy White 
Sea and foam-flecked azure lakes, the snow-domed 
hills, bordered by the ghostly pines and firs where 
lurked the tundra wolves and bears, and the eternal 
glow of the arctic skies, depressed or charmed us ac- 
cording to our moods, until we reached, once more, 
the chilly roof of our little planet of stupidity, 
greed and heroism. I left my companions 
at Murmansk, for one day only, and saileid from 
the harbor in the little fishing vessel already de- 



scribed. The Gulf of Kola was choppy, the led 
sun gleamed upon the outlands like the Poets' 
sun "which rose on freedom, rose in blood." To the 
north, over the wide Arctic, slumbered the moan- 
tains of eternal ice; to the east the long line <^ 
the Murman cliffs disappeared in the grey mist, 
and the islands awesome in their desolateneas, 
broke into white foam and scintillant spindrift the 
waves of the troubled sea; southward stretched 
the dreary tundras o'er which crept the whispers 
of a new-bom race and the songs of great en- 
deavor and of hearts rejoicing — westward, whither 
our tiny argosy drifted, the skies were heaped 
with clouds which a boisterous wind drove before 
it with many a moQmful shriek and bitter wiul — 
augury of the life to which I was returning. O'er- 
head the unmusical grey-backed gulls circled im- 
petuously as the shacks of Vaida Gubba sank lower 
and lower, and "I blest them unaware,** for it was 
not without a lump in the throat, and with moist 
eyes, that I watched the farewell hand-signals of 
friends I had grown to love, grow fainter and faint- 
er with the retreating cliffs of Bolsheviki Land. 



Three Years of Proletarian Law 

By D. KintsKT 

{The euuhor of the extremely interesting account of "Two Years' of Proletarian LauT m ike 
Soviet Government's Handbook to commemorate the Second Anniversary of its foundatiom, herewith 
brings his observations up to date.) 



"Social Life is in its essence of practical nature." 
This Marxian sentence finds its best support in the 
labor that has been performed by the proletariat 
in the field of law in the course of these three 
years. After the proletariat had repealed the old 
legislation and abolished the pre-revolutionary na- 
tional institutions, particularly the old courts, it 
was afforded an opportunity for the construction of 
the new order and thus was enabled from the very 
outset to enter the path of practical realization 
of new forms of social life adapted to its nature. 

By creating a state whose l^slative and judicial 
branches consisted only of workers and were elect- 
ed by the workers, the proletariat enabled its in- 
stitutions to function without first having achieved 
complete perfection of the whole proletarian sys- 
tem, and to operate in the direction of further and 
further developing and perfecting the laws in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the proletariat And 
now, at the threshhold of the fourth year of the 
Revolution, the proletariat is able to create a num- 
ber of codes, in other words, books of law based 
on a unified basis and constructed in a systematic 
manner, embracing the national stracture, the or- 
ganization of labor, the organization of national 
economy, and the penal code protecting these in- 
stitutions. This work has been practically under- 
taken by the People's Commissariat of Justice. 
But already now it may be said that the proletariat 
will assign to the code of laws created by it that 
place which appropriately belonp to a code of 



laws in a proletarian state: the code will not be- 
come a time-honored, century-old code like that 
of the bourgeoisie, such as for instance the Code 
Civil,* but will be primarily a systematic book 
of reference for the administration and the conrts 
in their daily work, and only for the duration 
of the transition period until die proletariat shall 
have eliminated class rule and with it the state 
itself. This practical character of proletarian jus- 
tice and of its organs may be traced through the 
course of the last three years; the substance of the 
law, in its perfected forms, in other words the 
code, as well as the organs of law themselves have 
passed through a constant transformation. 

Typical illustrations of this transformation are: 
1) the organic law (Constitution of the R. S. F. S. 
R.) of 1918, was supplemented and partly amended 
as far back as 1919, particularly in the matter of the 
relation between the central and local authorities by 
the acts of the 7th Soviet Congress and still further 
in the next year by a regulation of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee on volost and uyezd Soviets; and 
this process of amending the Constitution is unceas- 
ing, for just at this moment a Commission is elabor- 
ating the norms of the relation between the People's 
Commissariats and the Executive Committees; 
(2) the code of the R. S. F. S. R. on civil law, 
passed by the Central Executive Committee in 1918, 
was amended by a number of subsequent decrees 
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coaceming the bringing up of minors as well as 
social weSare work for older childroi; it is to be 
replaced by a new code now being drawn up by 
the People's Commissariat of Justice; (3) the code 
of labor laws of 1918 has been essentially amended 
and enlarged, both by the decrees on labor duty, 
as well as by the wage scale regulations of 1920; 
(4) during these three years five decrees on courts 
have been issued, whidi to be sure do not touch 
the foundations of court organization — collegium 
courts and relief judges — ^but offer in each case 
a great number of new norms, for instance a new 
procedure for preliminary examination and de- 
fence, in the provisions of 1920; (5) in three years 
ten decrees on revolutionary tribunals have been 
promulgated; thus in 1920 detailed regulations 
on government railway military tribunals appeared. 
Such examples may be cited in every field of the 
national administration. One might point out also 
the reasons for and the nature of the amendments, 
but it is at present important to state only one 
thing: the l^;islation of the Soviet Government is 
of very practical character, and, unlike the aloof 
and distant bourgeois laws, does not lag behind 
life, but uninterruptedly undergoes a process of 
amendment parallel widi the development of the 
proletarian state. The following figures will show 
the increasing participation of the working class 
in l^al institutions as well as in the people's 
courts: 

Number of— 1918 1919 1920 

People's Courts 2887 2942 3708 

Rmrolutionary Tribunals 37 39 51 

If one recalls that each people's court in the 
course of a year requires at least one hundred 
judges (relieving each other in succession), we 
shall see that in the last year as many as 1,500,000 
workers have directly participated in the court 
business, notwithstanding the fact that the whole 
court apparatus is only one fifth as large as that of 
the pre-revolutionary period. The people's courts 
in 1920, according to the figures for twenty six 
provinces, disposed of 708,000 cases, criminal cases 
constituting d>out sixty five per cent of the whole 
number. 

The activity of the people's court is best char- 
acterized by the nature of the punishments im- 
posed. In the first quarter of the year 1920 there 
were sentenced: to deprivation of liberty 29,586 
persons (11,580 of this number to suspended sen- 
tences; to public labor without loss of liberty, 
13,201; to fines 36,150; to public censure, 5,618; 
to other punishments, 6,403 persons. 

These figures sharply distinguish the people's 
courts from those of the pre-revolutionary era: 
sentenced to work without loss of liberty, suspended 
sentences, and public censure — these punishments, 
applied on a large scale, did not exist under the 
old laws; they were recommended for adoption 
to be sure by social criminologists (for instance 
suspended sentences). The division "other punish- 
ments" deserves still greater attention: under this 



head it has frequently happened that the courts 
have created types of law that are new in the 
fullest sense of the word. Tlius, for instance, peo- 
ple's courts would sentence persons for counter- 
revolutionary comments or for anti-political ex- 
pressions of opinion, to conditional punishment 
requiring the offender to present to the court be- 
fore a certain date a certificate of attendance of a 
course in political science; or, in order to honor 
the reputation of the revolutionists who died heroic- 
ally, those offending their memory are required to 
decorate their graves with flowers; in combating 
such practices as neglect of duty or exploiting the 
masses by means of religious prejudices, trials 
were held with the greatest possible publicity, 
since the sentences and the opinions in support of 
them constitute extremely useful material for po- 
litical propaganda, etc. 

Such is the activity of the people's courts. Iliis 
activity shows that the proletariat is creating ever 
new forms of social life also in the field of law 
not merely taking revenge on the criminal, but with 
the object of adapting the human material that is 
available, inherited from capitalism as it is, to the 
new modes of life leading to Communism. 



CLOSED TO AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 

Our readers will no doubt by this time have 
read elsewhere of the closing of the Soviet Russian 
border to immigration from the Uiuted States. We 
have not as yet been informed of the reasons for 
Ms measure, but feel Aat we should recommend 
to all persons contemplating a departure for Sov- 
iet Russia to abandon any very extensive prepara- 
tions for such a step until they have assured them- 
selves through later official information that the 
condition announced below has been at least in 
some measure abrogated. 

We are asked to give publicity to the following 
communication from Dr. Dubrowsky and Mr. 
Recht. Dr. Dubrowsk/s office is at 47 West 42nd 
Street, Mr. RecMs at 110 West 40th Street, both 
in New York, N. Y. 

The Soviet Government by an order issued April 
9 has put a stop, temporarily, to all outgoing emi- 
gration from the United States to Russia. Accord- 
ing to a cable received here from the Soviet Consul 
at Libau, Latvia, the Russian border will be closed 
to all emigrants from America after the 20th of 
April. 

Until an official representative of the Russian 
Soviet Government, with authority to vise pass- 
ports of persons desiring to go to Russia, arrives 
in this country, no one from the United States will 
be permitted to enter Russia. 

Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky 
Charles Recht 
New York, April 11, 1921. 
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The New Karelian Soviet Republic 

By Haavaro Lancseth 

{A report of the First Soviet Congress of the Karelian Workers' Commune, held Feb. 10-18, 1921. 
Karelia lies to the east of Finland, and its population is ethnically and linguistically similar to that 
of Finland and Esthonia,) 

New Organization of the Country 

Very few people in Western Europe have paid 
any attention to the fact that present day Russia 
is a federated state, consisting of a number of unit- 
ed republics, each of which constitutes within its 
own boundaries a unified whole, both with regard 
to the nationality of its population and its specific 
economic situation. This is expressed in the name 
of the new federation, which is: Russian Socialist 
Federative Soviet Republic, usually abbreviated R. 
S. F. S. R., accompanied by the symbol of the ham- 
mer and the sickle. One of the social units belong- 
ing to this union of states is the little Karelian 
Workers' Commune. Like every one of the Soviet 
Republics that have been thus joined together, it 
holds its Soviet Congress once everysix months, in 
which representatives of all die Workers', Peas- 
ants* and Soldiers' Soviets of all the districts meet 
for a discussion of all the more important political 
and economic questions, and for the election of an 
Executive Committee and Presidium of the latter. 
The Executive Committee supervises the political 
life in accordance with the principles adopted at 
the Congress, and is responsible to the next Con- 
gress. T^e Presidium of the Executive Committee 
is, so to speak, its working unit 

The Economic Council, with its own Presidium, 
similarly conducts the economic life of the coun- 
try. The Karelian Workers' Commune was founded 
in August last year; an event that has already 
berai reported in Soviet Russu. Up to the present 
a revolutionary committee had be«i in control of 
the political life, which was understood to be al- 
together a temporary arrangement. At the head of 
this committee was, as is well known, the Finnish 
Comrade Edvard Gylling. The first Soviet Con- 
gress of the Workers' Commune had invited rep- 
resentatives of the Scandinavian parties attached 
to the Third International. It was quite a large 
company that left Moscow and traveled by way 
of Petrograd and the Murman railway to Petro- 
zavodsk, the capital of Karelia. Besides representa- 
tives of the Danish, Swedish, and Norw^an par- 
ties ( the author represented the Norwegian party) , 
there were also representatives of die Finnish 
emigrants in Petrograd and the People's Commis- 
sariat for Nationalities, of the Russian Soviet Re- 
public. The latter was represented by Comrade 
klinger, who had been earlier associated with the 
Third International, and who is probably well- 
known to most of the Communists who visited 
Moscow. Kilbom represented the Swedish party. 

In the sharp winter cold, and in view of the 
di£Ecult transportation situation in Russia at the 
time, the journey was anything but a pleasure 
trip, but our spirits were maintained none the 



less by the songs and cheerfulness of our Finnish 
comrades. Particularly Ussenius, and Rovio con- 
tributed splendidly to this end, not to mention our 
well-known Dano-Norw^an Robert Nilsen, from 
Bergen, who also gave evidence of his tanperar 
mental humor. 

The Delegates to the Congress 

The Congress was already in its second seanoo 
when we arrived. The sessions were being lidd in 
the buiquet hall of what was formerly the Gov- 
ernor's Palace. The apartment was splendidly 
decorated for the occasion. Our attention was in- 
voluntarily directed to two gigantic nms on 
either side of the platform, wdiich were of a won- 
derfully tinted reddish-brown Kareliiii marble. 
It was an extremely interesting gathering that had 
come tog^er here. It consisted of 145 deputies 
from all parts of Karelia. As the country is decid- 
edly of peasant character, it was natural diat the 
majority of the faces present were of the some- 
what heavy, profoundly serious peasant type. Here 
were people from the sources of the Kemi and 
Kovda rivers, peasants in whose families Kalevala, 
the famous Finnish national epic, had been handed 
dovm for centuries by oral tradition from father 
to son, and thus saved from oblivion. Here were 
people who had been wont in the deep primeval 
forests to stand face to face with the bear. Here 
were Lapps from the great snowy wastes, and fish- 
ers from the White Sea coast, industrial workers 
from the saw-mills that once had belonged to Eng- 
lish or Scandinavian capitalists, from the great 
cannon-foundries that had been in operation when 
the Tsar was in power; all now came hither as 
liberated men to discuss for themselves their com- 
mon interests in their free homeland. It was a de- 
light to see how immense was the faith in the 
Soviet system and in the present political leader- 
ship, shown by these simple peasants and work- 
ers. This faith put its mark upon the entire course 
of the proceedings. We also noticed clearly the 
unmixed joy in this gathering at the fact that the 
Scandinavian brother workers were showing their 
interest in the young Republic by sending repre- 
sentatives to diis Congress, as well as their desire 
for an early understanding and cooperation. 

From a purely political standpoint the com- 
position of the gathering was as follows: of the 
145 participants, 100 had the right to vote. Of these 
100, there were 45 Communists and 55 Non-Parti- 
sans. The proceedings were conducted by a Presi- 
dium of five men, of which three were Commun- 
ists and two Non-Partisans. Both the election of 
the Presidium, as well as the fact that practically 
all the propositions put forth by the Communist 
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fraction were later adopted with slight altera- 
tions, bear witness to the great confidence of the 
people in the policies of the Communist party. 
And they will not be deceived this time, these 
plain forest and peasant people, who now after 
almost seven years of war and blockade by hun- 
gee and privation, are setting fordi toward a 
new peaceful and happy future under the leader- 
ship of this party. 

Guineas Transacted at the Sessions 

The order of the day of the Congress was very 
extensive, and included matters of the greatest 
importance. First the political situation was re- 
ported and discussed; then came a report from die 
deputies of Karelia to the Eighth All-Russian Sov- 
iet Congress. Then Gylling in an address lasting 
several hours outlined the fundamental principles 
in the establishment of the Karelian Workers' Com- 
mune and sketched the guiding- lines for its future 
tasks, as well as narratni the activity of the Revo- 
lutionary Committee. The representatives gave a 
report on the conditions in the districts. Later, as 
a sort of main issue, accompanied by many minor 
issues, came the report from the Economic Coun- 
cil concerning its past activities and future plans 
(also by Gylling) ; by the various sections of the 
economic council there were presented detailed 
reports,^ such as those of the section for popular 
instruction, the department of health, inspection 
by woricers and peasants, etc. Finally came a re- 
port of the military situation, the election of a 
new Executive Committee to succeed the provision- 
al revolutionary committee and a new economic 
council. In all, in the course of a little more than 
a wedc, 18 important items on the order of the 
day were discussed. Every one had time to express 
his opmions fully. In connection with a nunj>er 
of items there were very lively debates. It was 
particularly the Menshenki who attracted atten- 
tion to themselves. They always spoke as "Non- 
Partisans" and thought in this way to win over the 
real Non-Partisans. But in the able and thorough 
diacuaai<m of these matters they were always fin- 
ally unable to answer. And the support they had 
gamed was thus always lost But the free and 
often very heated debate conducted on these mat- 
ters was for us a new proof of how shameless 
a lie it was for the capitalist press in our country 
and in other countries to say that in Russia all 
eacpression of the opposition is forbidden. 

^ Gylling's election as chairman of the new Presi- 
dinm of the Executive Committee aroused general 
satisfaction, and his able and self-sacrificing woik 
on the Revolutionary Committee was rewarded 
wtt a well deserved vote of confidence. 

Recreation and Instruction 

Several celebrations were arranged for those 
whe took part in the Congress. Thus the City Thea- 
tre presented a musical-dramatic evening, in which 
Ae Finnish Teachers' Seminary had its studoits 
plaf among other things the well-known Nonre- 



gian operetto *TU Saeters," while the Russian 
Teachers' Seminary gave us an unforgettable fes- 
tive evening with music and splendid tableaus 
necuted by its pupils. We visited also the city 
MuseOm, with collections of historical, geogra^- 
kal, botanical, zoological and geological materiaL 
Particularly interesting was a great collection of 
old church utensils as well as another of minerals, 
including a specimen of every type of marble oc- 
curring in Karelia, at least 40 different colors and 
qualities. After having lived as guests in Karelia 
for a week, we again departed southward, taking 
with us the heartiest greetings of the Scandinavian 
toother workers and expressing on our departure 
the warmest wishes for the future of a Communist 
society of this newly liberated workers' commune. 



VOCATIONAL TRAININa FOS WOMEN 

(From a recent issue of Pravda) 

At present Russian women receive the same 
pay as men for the same work. This is, to be sure, 
a step in advance on the path toward real equality. 
Yet a man usually still earns more than a woman. 
Why is this the case? Because the man has mastered 
some special trade or other, that has required ths 
application of a greater or less period of time; 
he IS a so-called skilled woricer. Women are skilled 
worters in exceptional cases only. This is of course 
not the case because women are incapable of per- 
forming skilled work, but only because they have 
Dwa so long bound to household duties and cut 
off from an opportunity to prepare themselves 
for factory labor, having entered the factory al- 
most against their will, driven by need, as com- 
petitors of skilled workers. In order not to be con- 
demned to hard and badly paid work, the working 
women should have a vocational preparation. At 
present there is an enormous lack of skilled 
workers in Soviet Russia. In order to restore in- 
dushy and agriculture and put them on a higher 
level, we must have skilled workers. We neeiTSem 
m such great numbers that it would be ridiculous 
to flunk that competition in this field between men 
and women could be produced. The entire working 
class is interested in having as many working men 
and women as possible provided with vocational 
traming. It is important for us m this connection 
not to permit old traditions to control the organ- 
ization of vocational training, and that working 
women shall have unrestricted admission to call- 
ings that hitherto have been closed to them be- 
cause of old prejudices. The war, which has drawn 
women into new occupations, has already shat- 
tered many of these prejudices, but they must be 
destroyed also in the matter of giving vocational 
training to women. Women should not be taught 
to stitch handkerchiefs, to make embroideries, but 
to understand agriculture, cattle breeding, techno- 
logy, etc., in other words, all the branches of 
production for which the Republic of Peasants and 
Workers has most need of skilled labw. 
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(The Kronstadt mutiny, now disposed of, has not received much attention in our columns; the 
following account is from the "Russian Press Review" of March 15) : 



ON February 13 the "Matin" published a tele- 
gram from Helsingfors reporting the outbreak 
01 a mutiny of the sailors in Kronstadt against the 
Soviet Government This communication was im- 
mediately seized upon by the whole of the West 
European bourgeois press. 

Similar communications have previously ap- 
peared in this press, and did sometimes anticipate 
events, as was the case with Krassnaya Gorka and 
Nizhni-Novgorod. 

When this communication was received in Rus- 
sia, therefore, it became obvious to everybody 
that the Entente and her henchmen were organ- 
izing a mutiny in Kronstadt Comrade Trotsky 
thereupon despatched the following command to 
comrade Batiss, Chief of the Political Department 
of the Baltic Fleet: 

"The foreign press has recently been pablishing inces- 
sant repetitions of a conunnnication abont plots and mu- 
tinies in the Baltic Fleet and Kronstadt. All past experi- 
ence points to the fact that such rumors usually are the 
precursors of actual erents, for the centre of intrigue is 
abroad, and ^e foreign press receive their information 
from emigrant whitegnard circles. 

"This question should be carefully discussed in con- 
junction with all the responsible organs, and all precau- 
tionary measures should be taken." 

A little while later the mutiny of General Koz- 
lovsky broke out. 

On January 28 a reactionary resolution was 
carried on board the 'Tetropavlovsk," but at the 
demand of the crew it was rewritten and accepted 
the next day in a new form. The resolution demand- 
ed the re-election of the Soviets. Our comrades 
made no objections, and proposed to call a com- 
mittee of representatives of the sailors and the 
workers to decide the question at the "House of 
Education." Hie sailors began to elect the members 
of the committee, but the rebel ringleaders resolved 
to break up this committee and demanded that it 
should meet on board the "Petropavlovsk.** 
The actual mutiny started on March 2. 
The leaders of the revolt are the Social-Revolu- 
tionaries, under the guise of non-partisans, and 
ex-officers and clergymen. The official chairman of 
the insurgents' organization is the ex-purser of the 
Tetropavlovsk," Petrichenko, and the secretary is 
seaman Turin. The chiefs of the mutineers are a 
clergyman named Sergeyev, captain Burtzev, 
mechanical-engineer Oreshin, ex-clergyman Putin- 
in, and General Kozlovsky. 

Having seized power, the insurgents proceeded 
at once to distribute the food stores. Here elements 
of demoralization immediately revealed themselves. 
The sailors drove the officers from the cabins oc- 
cupied by them. Discord between the leaders of 
the mutiny and the sailors is srowing. The position 
is felt to be unstable. The endeavors of the officers 
to bring up questions of a political character for 
discussion have failed hopelessly. The greater part 



of the men do not believe in any chance for 
success, and regard the affair with indifference. 
Provisions are running out The number of men 
who desert the insurgents and come over to the 
side of the Soviet troops is growing every day. 
Hie mass of the rank and file are prepared to 
surrender. This is the state of affairs in the in- 
surgents' camp at the present moment 

On the other hand the mutineers do not find 
any support among the woricers and peasants, not 
even among the sailors of Petrograd. 

Complete calm reigns in Petrograd. The workers 
in the few factories which had lately been the 
scenes of meetings and individual attacks against 
the Soviet authorities, have become aware of the 
provocation of the Allied agents and the counter 
revolution. The meeting of the sailors at Petrograd 
—consisting of 8000 men — ^unanimously passed a 
resolution in favor of the Soviet Government, and 
the Petrograd garrison remains firm all the time. 
From the strategical point of view as well the 
Kronstadt rebellion is doomed to failure. Kronstadt, 
as a military unit, represents no danger for Petro- 
grad, in view of the fact that Fort Krassnaya Gorica, 
which commands Kronstadt, is in the hands of the 
Soviet troops and could be used to destroy Kron- 
stadt at any moment 

The moment for the liquidation of the Kronstadt 
adventure is advancing. This is proved by the 
demoralization among the mutineers, and by the 
hostile attitude of the Russian proletariat towards 
this adventure, which is reflected in the following 
order issued by Trotsky on March 6: 

"The Government of the Woricers and Peasants Ims 
decided to return the mutinous Kronstadt ships imm^ 
diately to the Soviet Republic. It is hereby decreed: 
"That all who have raised a hand against the SociaBit 
Fatherland immediately lay down their arms, that those 
who refuse be disarmed and handed over to the Soviet 
authorities, that the commissars and the other repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet authorities that have been arrested 
be immediately released. Parallel with this orders have 
been given to prepare everything to crush the mutiny and 
the mutineers by armed force. The responsibility for the 
calamities that will thereby fall upon the civil popolmtieit, 
rests entirely upon the heads of the whitegaard mutineen. 
This warning is the lasL 

"President of Revolntionary War Q>iiiidl 

of the Republic: ThorsKY. 
Commander-in-Qiief of all the Armed Ferees 
of the Republic: Kambmey. 
Army Commander: TmcHACHEVSKT. 
Oiief of General Staff: Lebedev." 
Thus, everything goes to prove that before these 
lines will reach the reader tne Kronsatdt adventure 
will have been suppressed. The events in Kron- 
stadt will merely cement the unity of the Russian 
workers, who know that the motive power was the 
endeavor of the Entente to frustrate the amicable 
American policy toward Russia and bring pressure 
to bear on the Turkish Delegation in London. 

— Russian Press Review, March 15, 1921. 
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THE END OF THE KRONSTADT AFFAIR 

The Russian Telegraph Agency gives the follow- 
ing details of the winding up of the Kronstadt 
affair: 

Shortly after the surrender of the fortress to 
the Government forces the Petrograd Revolution- 
ary Tribunal began hearing the cases of those 
leaders of the mutiny who failed to escape. Only 
the actual ring-leaders, who refused the opportun- 
ity for surrender and amnesty offered by the Soviet 
Government, are to be tried. Their misguided fol- 
lowers have been forgiven, as was promised. 

The session of the Petrograd Soviet on March 
26 was devoted to the Kronstadt events. Chairman 
Zinoviev explained how the Soviet Government, 
after temporizing as long as possible, was com- 
pelled to resort to force because its patience was 
misinterpreted as a sign of weakness. The Kron- 
stadt lesson, said Zinoviev, will serve as a warn- 
ing to all waverers against deception by the new 
mask chosen by the wily counter-revolutionists. 
The Soviet ordered a detailed inquiry into the 
causes of the mutiny. 

The Petrograd newspapers describe the imposing 
obsequies to the heroic Red warriors who fell in 
the assault upon the fortress of Kronstadt Numer- 
our Red Army and Navy units, in the presence 
of many Trade Union organizations, rendered the 
last honors to the comrades who paid with their 
lives for the victory of the workers. 



NON-PABTISAN PEASANT OONFERENOE 

The Decree of the Eighth Soviet Congress con- 
cerning the consolidation and development of 
peasant farming is a great revolutionary asset for 
the peasant masses. 

All information received from the provinces 
speaks of the fact that the peasants have accepted 
the new law systematically. This attitude was most 
vividly demonstrated at the recent conference of 
/lon-party peasants that was held in the Moscow 
province. 

All apprehension about the peasants being apa- 
Jietic to Uiis Decree was demonstrated to be sound- 
less at this conference. 

It became obviotis, soon after the speeches of 
the first non-party peasant speakers, that the con- 
ference was entirely in favor of the new law, and 
the debates assumed the character of practical dis- 
cussion of the measures to be adopted in the fulfill- 
ment of that law. 

Two or three speakers from among the kulaks* 
who came forward with demagogic speeches about 
the "oppression by the Soviet Government," had no 
success, and in the course of the voting their resolu- 
tion gathered 15 votes out of an audience of 700. 

The unanimity with which the conference ap- 
proved the Decree shows that the political and 
practical question of assisting peasant farming has 
been properly settled. 

The attitude of the conference was particularly 
sympathetic to that clause which says that all the 

*Rich peasantiT. 



work of strengthening peasant farming will be done 
by the peasants themselves. All pointed out the 
importance of that clause. 

Indeed, the indication of the necessity for the 
broad development of the spontaneous activity of 
the peasantry is not a political declaration, but is 
the primary condition for victory on the agricul- 
tural front. It is the duty of the Party to pay spe- 
cial attention to this side of the question. 

There is a vast amount of organizing power la- 
tent in the villages. These forces are at present 
standing outside; they have not yet heea drawn into 
our work. It was very ditScult to recruit these 
forces from among the peasant masses when our 
work on agriculture was mainly concentrated in 
the Soviet Farms and Collective Farms, embracing 
a very limited circle of the peasants in the sphere 
of its activity. Now, however, in beginning to or- 
ganize and improve the peasants' farms, we are 
drawing the interest of the whole of the peasantry 
and attracting it to active Soviet construction. In 
working at the execution of the Decree of the 
Congress, we shall not only be able to attract new 
strata of the peasant masses to creative work but, 
what is of no less importance, we shall vastly far- 
ther the process of the Sovietization of the peasant 
masses. 

The economic and organizing talent of the 
peasantry, which has hitherto Iain dormant, being 
familiarized by us with the woric of strengthening 
peasant farming, will come out into the arena of 
Soviet construction and fill oar ranks. 

("Pravda," January 12.) 



The Laws of the 
Revolution 

were framed in a new spirit — a disregard for 
precedent, and a sincere desire to serve hu- 
man welfare. That is why 

The Marriage Laws 
of Soviet Russia 

are practical, commonsense laws, and protect 
especially the rights of children. These laws, 
dealing with Civil Status, Domestic Relations, 
Marriage, the Family and Guardianship, are 
published in booklet form. The full official 
text is given. Price, 25 cents per copy; sent 
postpaid. Address 
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T^HE attitude of the New York Globe toward* 
■'• Soviet Russia is usually considered as "liber- 
al" when compared with that of the big morning 
papers such as the New York Times, Tribune, etc., 
whose editorial policy resembles the psychology of 
the exploiter in the morning when, a hungry beast 
of prey, he goes forth for plunder, while ^e Globe 
(and a couple of years ago the Evening Post) ap- 
peals to that side of the exploiter's soul which — 
after the day's bargain has been struck — is open 
to sentimental talk of justice and fair play. But 
while the Times can afford to be consistent in its 
policy, the Globe is from time to time bound to 
rdiabilitate itself in the eyes of those who might 
be tempted to attack it as "pro-Bolshevist" And it 
is of course that venerable philosopher of the com- 
monplace, Dr. Frank Crane, who assumes this ami- 
able task. Among the six reasons why, according to 
him, the Soviet Government should not be recog- 
nized, the weightiest one is the argument that the 
"present rulers represent a small minority and rule 
by military force alone." And he adds: "That the 
Bolsheviki claim to be a sort of Socialists and 
against Capitalism, has nothing to do with the 



case. 



Has it really nothing to do with the case, Mr. 
Crane? Did the Tsar represent anything else but 
a small minority and rule otherwise than by mili- 
tary force? Do the present rulers of Japan repre- 
sent the majority of their population — of which 
figuratively speaking only those have the right to 
vote who are living on the Riverside Drive or the 
Park Avenue of Tokio? And is it unknown to you 
with what non-military means they are ruling fif- 
teen millions Koreans? And do these facts prevent 
any "democratic" nation in the world from recog- 
nizing the government of the Mikado? Do the 
present rulers of the British Empire represent a 
majority of their 450,000,000 subjects, or rather 
the descendants and favorite lackeys of those few 
thousand Norman pirates who nine hundred years 
ago took possession of all the soil of England, 
enslaved her inhabitants and later extended their 
plunder over the best parts of the world? Are the 
murders of peaceful Hindus in Amritsar, the shoot- 
ing up of onlookers at football games in Ireland, 
anything else than a rule of a "small minority, and 
by military force alone"? True, these are "con- 
quered territories," and as such — according to the 



"democratic" principles of our times, not entitled 
to self-government — ^but can Dr. Crane mention a 
single "recognized" country which is not ruled 
by and for a "small minority"? 

True, in the "democratic" countries this minority 
rules with the electoral "consent" of the majority. 
That this consent is obtained throu^ ownership 
of all the means of mental influence, the press, the 
schools, the churches, and the editorial-wrriting 
philosophers, by the parasitic minority, which al- 
ways succeeds in effectively drugging and hypno- 
tizing its victims — makes no difference to Dr. Crane 
and his fellow philosophers. But it makes all the 
difference in the world to those who consider the 
true aspect of things and not the form alone, who 
declare that a "consent" obtained under such cir- 
cumstances is not worth more than the dissent of 
those whose petty-capitalistic peasant prejudices 
— an inheritance of a barbaric past — can be over- 
come only by the practical results of the new 
system, and not by argimient 

Bernard Shaw, who, shortly after the British 
general elections were won for Lloyd George and 
Churchill by mendacious and silly slogans such 
as "Let the Germans pay" and "Hang the Kaiser" 
— had "given up democracy as hopeless," stated 
at that time in an article in die Labour Leader that 
the ruling minority in England as well as in Rus- 
sia had the same opinion of Henry Dubb (the 
majority) ; but that, while Lloyd jGeprge and 
Churchill "cajole and coerce the masses" in the 
interest of capitalism, "Lenin coerces and cajoles 
in the interests of those whom he coerces and 
cajoles." 

And this is in reality the only reason why the 

Soviet Government "should not be recognized." 

• • • 

A NOTHER interesting statement of Dr. Crane's 
^^ — and one which he likes so much that he 
makes it twice in varying language — is to the 
effect that the Soviet Government has no honor, 
that it will regard any undertaking it makes in 
writing as a mere "scrap of paper," that it will 
take no pains to redeem its given word. If this 
were so, Dr. Crane would be ascribing to the Sov- 
iet Government precisely those international prac- 
tices that have characterized capitalist governments 
throughout their history, but Dr. Crane should 
know that the Soviet Government has every inten- 
tion to keep good faith. For Dr. Crane is making a 
definite expression of opinion on a serious subject 
and owes it to his reputation as a man of sense to 
read at least the newspaper accounts of the situa- 
tion. Dr. Crane knows therefore that on February 
10, 1920, Great Britain signed an Agreement with 
Soviet Russia regarding the mutual repatriation of 
prisoners (we can furnish Dr. Crane with the text 
of this Agreement, as printed in the columns of 
Soviet Russia), and that Great Britain's recent de- 
cision to sign a full Commercial Agreement with 
Soviet Russia, which she did on March 16 of this 
year (the text of which appeared in Soviet Russu 
last week) was taken after more than a year's ex- 
perience with the reliability of the Soviet Govern- 
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most in inteniational affairs. This act is all the 
more striking if it be true, as The Nation (New 
York, April 20) maintains, that the signing of the 
new agreement with Russia was suddently permit- 
ed by France in return for a free hand in Ger- 
many. For then we are forced to believe that 
England has for months been more than eager 
to sign the Agreement, and has been prevented 
from doing so only by France's stubborn insist- 
ence on the assumption of the Tsar's debts by the 
Soviet Government, an insistence which she relin- 
quished only after obtaining the much desired 
carte blanche in Germany, together with a number 
of more remote arrangements, including joint ac- 
tion by France and Great Britain against the United 
States. It is interesting, in view of these assump- 
tions, to note the swiftness, "astonishing especially 
to the Russians themselves," with which Great 
Britain suddenly dashed into the signing of a 
treaty that she had ben dickering over for more 
than a year. 

Dr. Crane may safely assume that there is at 
least as much honor in ^e acts of proletarian gov- 
ernments, and in their dealings with capitalist 
states, as there is in and between capitalist states 
themselves. One might even say that the strained 
situation between Capitalism on the one hand and 
Communism on the other is productive of an ex- 
ceptional inducement to plain speaking. 
• • • 

A LEXANDER KERENSKY deplores the disad- 
^^ vantageous position of Soviet Russia under 
the new treaty with Poland. His words on this sub- 
ject are quoted from a recent issue of Pour la 
Russie (Paris) by the New York Globe of April 13: 
"Poland obuined not only 140,000 tquare kilometres 
(54,040 square inilea) of Rnsnan territorr, with a popula- 
tkw of nearly 7,000,000 wuls, of whom only 4 per cent 
ue Poles, bat Poland also is freed from all responsibility 
for the old Russian debt, and eren the debt incuiied in 
the war which resulted in PoUnd's freedom. Better still, 
k is the greatest victim of the Russian war, which is to 
pay restored Poland 30,000,000 gold rubles ($15,000,000). 
It is Russia, dying of transport paralysis, which must give 
Poland the equivalent of this same sum in rolling stock. 

"It is Russia which must reimburse Poland in gold for 
an requisitions made during the course of the war, and for 
all Polish property removed to Russia in that time for 
any reason. Russia also must return to Poland historic 
treasures, archives, pictures, and manuscripts which have 
been in Russian state museums since 1772. The Bolsheviki 
have accepted everything. They have light-heartedly sac- 
rificed millions of Russians whom they have delivered over 
to Polish oppression, and have sacrificed Russia's most 
vital political and economic interests." 

Comrade Kerensky's patriotic recriminations re- 
quire the following comment: 

Assuming that his figures on population and area 
are correct. Poland has obtained, for temporary 
domination until they throw oflf her yoke, more 
foreign subjects than she can possibly swallow. 
But it is Kerensky's Paris friends who backed Pol- 
and in this imperialistic ambition, and he now com- 
plains that the Soviet Government has yielded to a 
pressure which he helped to exert! 

To free Poland from the responsibility of shar- 
ing a debt which the Soviet Government does not 



recognize, and which the latter will never pay ex- 
cept as a price for substantial concessions from 
France or her Allies, does not seem monstrous. 
This scruple of Kerensky's is apparently dictated by 
French rather than by Russian interests. 

The payment of money and delivery of trans- 
port facilities to Poland is of course for the pur- 
pose of facilitating traffic with other coimtries 
throu^ Poland. Similar clauses went into the 
treaties with Esthonia and Latvia. Kerensky's sym- 
pathy for Russia's "transport paralysis" is touch- 
ing, but he is hereby informed that the concessions 
were made in order to aid in curing the paralysis. 

Very serious to the mind that feeds on glorious 
memories is the turning over of art treasures to 
Poland. The Polish delegates probably fought hard 
for this concession, being cultured and book-fed 
diplomats, and had to pay something in order to 
get it The Republic of the Workers, building a new 
civilization, turns over a few of the remnants of 
the old to the temporary charge of a petty tyran- 
ny that needs the trappings of past splendor to 
raise its own self-respect 

• • • 

/^N the morning of Tuesday, April 19, our 
^^ glance strikes a paragraph in a portion of 
the Neu) York Times that we confess we have never 
looked into before — the "Post Office Notices," under 
"Shipping and Mails." Here is the paragraph: 

"Postmasters are hereby authorized to accept fully pre- 
paid unregistered letters and postcards addressed to Rus- 
sia (in Europe) for onward transmission to destination 
via New York and England," 

Anyone who has had occasion to meet Russians 
frequently during the last few years will recall 
that invariably they express a desire to get into 
postal communication with their home coimtry, 
in order that they may learn what has become 
of relatives from whom first the war and then 
the blockade has cut them off for years. At last 
there is an opportunity for Russians in America 
to write to their friends at home, and — presumably 
— to receive letters from them. Also, it will make 
it no longer necessary for us to give discouraging 
answers to the many letters we receive from Rus- 
sians all over the United States, asking about the 
possibility of postal communication with their 
native land. Unfortunately we are compelled to 
continue our practice of advising those intending 
to visit Russia, either for the purpose of perman- 
ent domicile or temporary sojourn, to make no ir- 
revocable preparations for such a journey, especial- 
ly in view of the recent announcement of Dr. H. 
Dubrowsky and Mr. Charles Recht printed else- 
where in this issue. 

• • • 

LETTERS are one of the few means through 
which an editorial office has contact with dbe 
readers of its output. Often the letters ask infor- 
mation; often they give it When they ask informa- 
tion, we give what we know. We also welcome ex- 
pressions of opinion from our readers as to the 
matter with which we provide them in this weekly. 
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"Fit to Print 
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As far as we remember, none of the great Ameri- 
can dailies could afford the expense and 
the space for having the Anglo-Russian ^ Trade 
Agreement cabled from London and printed in their 
columns. According to them it was probably noth- 
ing but "propaganda" — as were according to 
Messrs. Lansing and Colby all the peace proposals 
of the Soviet Government which they therefore 
never gave out for publication. But the same papers 
could very well afford to pay for a "special cable" 
referring to a "document" of about 1000 words 
"embodying the instructions issued to the Soviet 
trade delegation at Constantinople as to methods 
of subversive propaganda to be followed by that 
delegation." And it was this "document" that the 
very next day served those papers as a pretext 
for a vigorous editorial attack against the naiveti 
of that guileless idealist, Lloyd George, who seemed 
to believe that Lenin and his "gang of cutthroats" 
had become as honorable and as gentle as the 
distinguished cousin of Mrs. Clare Sheridan and 
the heroes of Margot's Memoirs. 

But it seems as if a sort of fatality were pur- 
suing all the "documents" with which the champ- 
ions of "truth and civilization" have for more 
than three years been relentlessly unmasking the 
perfidy and barbarity of the Soviet Government. 
They invariably turn out to be forgeries, and rather 
inept ones, for the men who perpetrate them are 
usually busy and have not the time to familiarize 
themselves with all the details of the matter to 
be misrepresented. Thus it happened that in Ae 
Sisson documents in the portion referring to Bolshe- 
vist activities before the Revolution — a number of 
persons are reported as working together along a 
common plan — while in reality they were dis- 
persed in all the countries of the world— Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United States, as well as in prisons 
in Russia and Siberia. Similarly it happens that 
the present document is signed by "N. Bukharin 
and Berezin" for the Executive Committee of the 
Third International. A little more careful study 
of the Communist publications would have re- 
vealed to the auUior of this misrepresentation the 
fact that instructions to Soviet represenUtives are 
usually signed by the Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
Chicherin, and that the Third International has as 
much to do with such matters, as the Pope at Rome 
has with the enforcement of the Prohibition regula- 
tions in the United States. And that moreover it 
would be at least strange that such instructions to 
other representatives should be signed by Bcrsin 
(not "Berezin"), who is the Representative of the 
Russian Soviet Government in Finland. Has no one 
yet suggested to these industrious "document" man- 
ufacturers that instead of using such round-about 
ways for earning their living, they might resort 
to "direct action" and employ their art and natur- 
al predilection to the forging of checks, which re- 
quires much less industry, although it involves a 
little more danger? 



It is of course clear that the London Daily Tele- 
graph and Timet, which first bestowed upon the 
world this "secret document," could not remain 
the only papers that are publishing interesting and 
original copy about the malicious designs of the 
Russian enemies of civilization. And so it hap- 
pened that the N. Y. Evening Post was also printing 
a correspondence, from Geneva — the Helsingfors 
of Central Europe — reporting from an extremely 
well informed source diat all the bomb outrages 
in Italy as well as the insurrections in Germany 
were engineered in Russia and that Dzierzynski, 
President of the Extraordinary Commission, has 
given orders for the organization of terroristic 
actions in all European and non-European conn- 
tries. The fact that Soviet Russia is just now seri- 
ously endeavoring to bring about trade relations 
with all countries, which in the eyes of every reas- 
onable man would seem to disprove all these fan- 
tastic reports, is of course for these papers and 
the interests behind them, only further proof that 
trade relations are for Soviet Russia merely a pre- 
text for smuggling bombs and their throwers into 
the various countries. For, the publishers of these 
papers know perfectly well that, as far as their 
readers are concerned, Anatole France was right 
when, with his benevolent contempt, he said that 
"man is not a thinking animal." 

But it was la belle France that proved to be the 
master mind in this gentle art of creating anti- 
Bolshevist "news." The famous and time-honored 
French news agency Agence Havas, in reporting a 
search made in the editorial offices of the Belgian 
Communist paper L'Exploite, adds that "a volu- 
minous correspondence in the Russian language 
had been seized in the search, written on letter- 
heads that bore in French the imprint "Moscow 
Soviet Propaganda Abroad" ( ! ) . The people of the 
Agence Havas probably know the mental make-up 
of their readers, but we hesitate to believe that war 
and victory could really have had such terribly de- 
vastating effects on the mind and credulity of a 
people that has given to the world Rabelais, Vol- 
taire and Anatole France. 

As a companion-piece to these ultra-capitalist 
and imperialist publications, we may mention here 
a paper that pretends to address itself to readers 
with liberal or socialist leanings. It is Pour la 
Russie, a "Bulletin of Information" published in 
Paris by the "Socialists" of the Kerensky-Chemov 
type — those "Socialists" who only a very short time 
ago established a common democratir front with 
the out-and-out capitalists and imperialists of the 
Cadet party of Milyukov. On the occasion of the 
signing of the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement, an 
editorial in Pour la Russie (March 19, 1921 ) comes 
to the following conclusion: "All the masks have 
fallen; all camouflage is abandoned; the role of 
Bolshevism as a vanguard of international cap- 
italist reaction is evident to every unprejudiced 
mind." 
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More Lies 



The following statement, isued by the People's 
Commissariat of War at Moscow was dispatchwl by 
radio on March 22, 1921. It is a significant com- 
mentary on the present state of communications 
in the civilized world that the American people, 
fed upon these very lies, were denied an opportun- 
ity to read this exposure sent broadcast from 
Moscow by wireless. 

"The Russian coimter-revolutionary press pub- 
lished abroad naturally serves the European press 
as its source of information on everything con- 
cerning Russia. On the other hand, the Russian 
White Guard newspapers lend weight to their 
statements by referring to the leading organs of 
public opinion in Europe. Consequent upon such 
an arrangement of mutual insurance and shifted 
responsibility the information concerning Russia 
attains an extraordinarily unbridled character 
wherein falsehood lags far behind stupidity. Even 
one who has studied the press of the world for 
decades is bound to ask, who fabricates it, for 
whom? Why is such an unplausible character given 
to these fabrications? Why is evil intent confused 
by such intense ignorance? 

'^ere are several Russian, French, English and 
German newspapers recently arrived. Choosing a 
copy at random, we find the report that Comrade 
Sadoul was arrested as the result of an in- 
trigue by Guilbeaux, Trotsky's assistant Here, from 
b^inning to end is a lie. lliere was not and could 
not have been anything which could even be mis- 
construed as an arrest of Comrade Sadoul. Com- 
rade Guilbeaux was never Trotsky's assistant, nor 
was he the cause of Sadoul's arrest, which never 
happened. The story belongs simply to the realm 
of stupid gossip. 

"In the next column we find something much 
more serious. This deals with nothing less than 
an allied secret report of the Red Army. Accord- 
ing to an article in me London Morning Post, Com- 
mander Petin of the Southern front, in his report 
proposed presumably to advance on Poland in the 
direction of Lemberg and Warsaw in April, 1921. 
Petin is alleged to express confidence of German 
aid. Trotsky replies, under 'Number 17,' consent- 
ing to Petin's plan with a single change, namely: 
postponing the advance until May, according to 
an alleged suggestion of the Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council of the Republic. This is no longer 
f;ossip but the deliberate fabrication of false in- 
ormation for provocative purposes. But how stu- 
pidly done! The front commander presumably 
reports to headquarters that in his opinion German 
aid is assured. Quite obviously to evolve such 
schemes the commander must have taken orders 
from Entente journalists. It must be added that 
Petin never commanded the Southern front, nor 
did he or the actual commander ever make a re- 

Etrt in the remotest way resembling the one in the 
oming Post and its Russian understudies. 
''Let us pause another moment on statements con- 
cerning our military policy and intentions. Ilie 



Berlin Cadet paper Rul states that at the end of 
February Trotsky toured the Ukrainian cities ad- 
jacent to the Roumanian border. Particularly pro- 
longed, according to this story, was Trotsky's stay 
in Kiev, where a series of secret military confer- 
ences took place, etc. The purpose of reporting 
visits to cities 'adjacent to the Roumanian border' 
is quite obvious. The entire story is fabricated from 
beginning to end. There were no military confer- 
ences. There was no visiting of Ukrainian cities 
adjacent to Roumanian border. Trotsky has not 
been in Kiev in the past eighteen months. 

"Next we read quotations from a speech by Trot- 
sky. The Red Army, after traversing Poland and 
Germany, would approach Paris. The time and 
the place of the spm^ as given always vary in 
different papers. Several February newspapers re- 
port that Trotsky has fled and that his where- 
abouts are unknown. Two or three days after- 
wards, without refuting the previous story, Trotsky 
is declared to be the military dictator of Russia. 
Needless to say both stories are equally ridiculous. 

"What does it mean? That bourgeois newspaper- 
dom has lost the last remnants of shame and com- 
mon sense is obvious. But how do readers in 
civilized countries endure such mockery? One ex- 
planation remains: The more enlightened and in- 
terested readers of course do not believe these 
newspapers, but they will believe that such mis- 
information is useful to bring doubt and confusion 
to the working masses. However, with every new 
paroxysm of lies and calumnies the truth paves 
the way for itself to ever-widening circles, while 
the credit of the capitalistic mind-poisoners sinks 
ever lower and in final account the liars, calumniat- 
ors and provocateurs are working to the advantage 
of the Revolution." — Commissariat of fFar. 



THE RETURN OF THE COSSACKS 

Krasnaya Gazeta, in its issue of February 24, 
annooaces that 2000 Cossacks from the armies of 
Denildn and Wrangel have returned to Odessa. 
Amnesty has been granted them. 



Russian Trade 

What has Soviet Russia to offer for sale to 
nations that will trade? What nations are 
trading with Russia now? Under what terms? 

This information, and much valuable his- 
torical data, is contained in Volume III of 
SoTiKT Russia, covering the last six months 
of 1920. There are 652 pages of text, maps 
and illustrations. Bound in cloth. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, $5.00. Address 
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Prospects of Foreign Trade 

(The signing of the Trade Agreement between Soviet Russia and England, of which the full 
text appear^ in last week's Soviet Russia, makes it important to emphasize the resources wiA which 
Soviet Russia will enter the new trade.) 

ing of navigation. Dock repairs are being made 
with all possible despatch. All the docks are al- 
ready cleared and ready to accommodate fifty five 
boats simultaneously. The city tramway system is 
being linked up with the wharfs. 

The railway workshop at Odessa has completed 
a rolling repair shop to travel over the railways for 
the repair of rolling stock. A similar traveling 
workshop has been equipped for the repair oi 
agricultural implements. These traveling shops 
are completely equipped for every detail of the 
work for whidi they are intended. 



PREPARATIONS FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

Moscow, March 25. — In addition to extensive dock 
and breakwater improvements which have been un- 
der way for some time, large dredging operations 
have been b^un by the Petrograd Harbor Com- 
mission in preparation for the opening of naviga- 
tion. 

Moscow, March 26. — Petrograd is actively pre- 
paring for the opening of navigation. Steamers 
are already being loaded with cargoes for export 
Large deliveries of timber and other materials are 
arriving at Petrograd docks ready for shipment. 
The Petrograd Timber Commission intends to ex- 
port this season 734,000 standards* of sawn timber, 
of which amount about half is already on the 
docks. 

Moscow, March 27. — ^The Petrograd Harbor 
Commission is busy repairing seagoing craft in pre- 
paration for the navigation season. Several Petro- 
grad wharfs have hem set aside for this purpose 
as well as space in Kronstadt harbor. 

The Baltic factory at Petrograd has been ordered 
to construct a floating canning factory for con- 
serving fish on Lake Ladoga to be completed in 
time for the navigation season. 

Comrade Kremlevsky, the Black Sea delegate 
to the All-Russian Transport Congress at Moscow, 
reports that the harbor authorities at Odessa take 
steps to accelerate the repair of a large number 
of seagoing craft in preparation for extensive 
navigation. Now that the trade agreement is signed 
with England and the blockade removed and the 
Causasus is under Soviet rule, said Comrade Krem- 
levsky, we can freely navigate the Black Sea, re- 
suming the Crimea-Caucasian lines and the routes 
to the Anatolian coast and Constantinople. 

Extensive dredging operations are in progress 
on the Volga and its tributaries in preparation 
for a busy navigation season. The river Flotilla is 
being put into shape. 

Moscow, March 28. — ^AIl the Russian ports are 
busily preparing for the reopening of ocean trade. 
A careful examination of the Nicolayev harbor 
has shown that despite the damage caused by the 
successive occupations by the White Guards, Ger- 
mans and the French, etc., the greater part of the 
equipment is still quite serviceable. Two million 
poods of manganese ore are ready for shipment. 
Ship repairing is continuing successfully. 

Moscow, March 30. — In view of the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Russian trade agreement and the 
prospects for a large foreign trade, the Petrograd 
authorities are hastening preparations for the open- 

*1 ■tan<iard=16S onbic f«et. 



FIVE HUNDRED MILUON RUBLES ON HAND 

Moscow, March 16. — ^The Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade at present has at its disposal for 
export to foreign countries goods of various kinds 
to the value of 500,000,000 gold rubles in all. The 
goods include, naphtha, lubricants, skins, flax, 
wood, and tobacco. 

A rational forestry plan will make it possible 
to export six times as much wood as is now being 
exported by Sweden. 

In the spring months there will be forwarded 
from the provinces of Vologda, Olonets, North 
Dvinsk, and Cherepovets, a total of 4,900,000 logs, 
900,000 railroad ties, 130,000 cubic sazhens of raw 
wood and 30,000 cubic sazhens of mine props and 
struts. (1 sazhen=7 feet) 



RUSSIAN FLAX FOR EXPORT 

Moscow, March 29. — The Statistical Department 
of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade has 
issued the following statement regarding the export 
of Russian flax: 

As a result of the economic havoc caused by the 
war, Russian flax supplies have considerably di- 
minished while the European demands have in- 
creased. Russia needs great quantities to supply 
her own spindles and is thus able to export much 
less than in pre-war times. Yet the quantity of flax 
which Russia can spare for export is important ow- 
ing to the present all-European shortage of raw ma- 
terials. The determining role in the direction of Rus- 
sian flax exportation will be played not by political 
considerations but exclusively by the economic ad- 
vantages offered to Soviet Russia by that country 
to which the flax will be exported. All the Euro- 
pean countries are almost equally in need of 
raw flax, and Soviet Russia, being able to spare 
only limited quantities, will undoubtedly dispose 
of her supply to those who will give in exchange 
machinery and articles necessary for regenerating 
Russian economic life. From this viewpoint alone 
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will Russia consider the question of trading and 
eaporting flax. Of her present supplies Russia pro- 
poses to export about twenty six thousand tons of 
flax, representing about 10 per cent of the pre-war 
exports, and ten thousand tons of hemp, represent- 
ing 20 per cent of the pre-war exports. In the 
present shortage of raw materials these quan- 
tities represent valuable compensation for real 
wealth imported from abroad. With the gradual 
r^ulation and improvement of general economic 
conditions in Soviet Russia it is confidently ex- 
pected that Russian flax exports will increase and 
will eventually reach pre-war standards, thus of- 
fering a sub^antial fund to pay for imported 
goods. — Russian Telegraph Agency. 

NORWEGIAN BUSINESS MEN WANT TRADE 

Soviet Russu for December 25, 1920, printed 
the full text of the n^otiations between the Nor- 
«r^an Government and Litvinov, representing the 
Soviet Government in Gbristiania, which termin- 
ated October 5, 1920. Among the other interest- 
ing material contained in this correspondence, 
which was ended by the Norwegian Government's 
refusal to consider further conmiunicationB, was 
the full text of a proposed commercial agreement 
between Soviet Russia and Norway, resembling in 
many respects the trade agreement that has since 
been concluded between Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia, which was published in SoviKT Russia two 
wedcs ago. We stated then our surmise that the 
inability of the Norwegian Government, as repeat- 
edly emphasized by the Norw^an Department of 
Commerce in this correspondence, to undertake 
any commercial negotiations that would involve 
a practical recognition of the Soviet Government, 
was probably due to orders from a more powerful 
Government abroad, which might desire not to 
have other states conclude such trade agreements 
before its own interests had been taken care of. 
Great Britain has now signed such an agreement; 
Norway, it would seem from the opinions quoted 
below, now also has permission to consider such an 
agreement 

In connection with the report of the conclusion 
of a trade agreement between England and Soviet 
Russia, the bourgeois newspaper Aftenposten of 
Christiania, Norway, on March 16 interviewed a 
number of well-known persons on the attitude of 
Norway towards Soviet Russia as far as the trade 
agreement is concerned. 

Minister for Commerce. Councillor of State, 
Meyer-Bruun, expressed himself as follows: 

"It is clear that when a great power like Eng- 
land acknowledges the Soviet Government de facto, 
for that may now be said to be the case, a con- 
siderable portion of the objections raised by the 
Norwegian Government when it was conducting 
negotiations last year on the resumption of com- 
mercial relations between Norway and Soviet Rus- 
sia is removed. As the situation stood during Lit- 
vinov's stay here, the Government of Norway could 
not assume the responsibility for the consequences 



that might have arisen if Norway had been ths 
first and only country to recognize the Soviet 
Government de facto. Now the situation is quite 
di£ferent for our country. There are not at present 
any official n^otiations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and I cannot state what will be the course 
taken by events. It mi^t perhaps be best to wait 
for more detailed communications as to the vari- 
ous portions of the agreement" 

The well-known ship-owner L. G. Movinckel said 
that he was glad the trade agreement between 
England and Soviet Russia had been concluded. 
"I lope," he added, "ihat this agreement offers us 
the possibility of also reaching an understanding, 
for this matter is self-evidently one of the very 
greatest importance." 

The President of the Norw^an Board of Trade, 
Thune Larsen, told the newspaper among other 
things: "As for the trade agreement with Russia, 
it is absolutely plain that the Russian market may 
furnish opportunities for placing goods that may 
to no slight d^ree overcome the difficulties now 
prevailing in Norway, particularly in the mattei 
of the great stores of goods in the wardiouses of 
our country." 

THE RUSSIAN MISSION AT ROME 
By Jacques Mesnil 

(While business men in Norway, as would ap- 
pear frmn the above article, are ready to trade 
with Soviet Russia, the Italian Government seems 
to give political considerations preference over the 
economic needs of its population. The new elec- 
tions are impending and the Lloyd George of Italy 
obviously intends to use the anti-Bolshevist scare 
fabricated by the papers in connection with the 
incident described below, as a campaign argument 
against his Socialist opponents.) 

After long vacillation and dragging on the ne- 
gotiations for about a year, the Italian Govern- 
ment had decided to resume commercial relations 
with Russia and had regulated the conditions and 
modes of this relation. 

The Russian Commercial Mission, directed by 
Professor Vorovsky, and officially accepted by the 
Italian Government, arrived at Rome on March 
14, after a month of travel. They were as welcome 
as a dog in a bowling alley: not a single representa- 
tive of the Government not a single official of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affiairs met them at the station. 
The Government had not taken the slightest care 
to assure a night's lodging to the members of the 
Mission and to Uieir families (22 persons in all) 
and tfiey would have had to shift for themselves 
if the Socialist Deputies and the delegates of the 
Cooperatives had not been on the spot to aid 
them. Meanwhile, the Tsarist ex-Ambassador still 
occupies the Palace of the Russian Embassy! But 
this is not all. After having formally undertaken 
to grant the mission a number of privileges, notab- 
ly that Mr. Vorovsky would have the right to carry 
with him one or more sealed pouches, which 
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would be exempt from every sort of inspection, 
•a board the snip as well as in Italy, the Italian 
Government claimed the right to subject the par- 
cels of the Russian Mission to a customs examin- 
ation, and on Vorovsky's refusal to consent, had 
them opened by force, which was contrary to the 
obligation that had been assumed. 

From this time, all the bourgeois papers, the 
entire paid press, outdid each other in howling 
against these persons who had been invited by the 
Goverrmient and who had come to Italy to renew 
commercial relations of which the country stands 
in the greatest need; and faithful to its habits, 
this press engaged in the most extravagant, inde- 
cent conjectures concerning the contents of the 
packages, while the fascisU tried to take possession 
of them; then when they were unsuccessful in ac- 
complishing their act of banditry, they demanded 
that one of their delegates also be present at the 
customs examination. 

A private individual who would treat in this 
manner guests whom he had invited, would be 
rightly considered by everyone as a vulgar ruffian. 

The Italian Government tries to justify itself by 
claiming that the privilege granted applies only to 
"diplomatic pouches" in small number and of small 
dimensions, and that the Italian laws do not permit 
the exemption of parcels from the customs examin- 
ation. But the text of the treaty read in the Qiam- 
her by Deputy Caroti really includes the word 
"parcels" without modification; and on the other 
hand, everybody knows, that bourgeois newspapers 
like die Secolo agreed that it is one of the practices 
of customs authorities not to open any packages 
belonging to diplomats and their suite (including 
their servants and mistresses!). 

The treatment accorded to the Russian Mission 
therefore is a breach not only of a signed agree- 
ment but of all the customs followed in cases of 
diplomatic missions. 

Vorovsky's protests were entirely justified, and 
he was right under the circumstances to refuse to 
see the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Sforza, 
before he had received Chicherin's instructions on 
the conduct to be followed in view of this act of 
bad faith. He did not immediately leave as was 
erroneously reported, and as he would truly have 
been justified in doing. 

The opening of the packages of the Mission 
had a negative result: the paid press neverthe- 
less continues to make much ado on this subject 
and noises about the discovery of a little sack of 
gold roubles (altogether a matter of a few thous- 
and francs), and a certain number of jewels. Now, 
since Russian paper money has no value in for- 
eign countries, we may well ask how the Mission 
could manage to live in Italy if it did not possess 
some objects having value in foreign countries? 

But the public must be prevented from making 
these simple reflections: therefore the newspapers 
in the pay of the capitalists do not hesitate, in 
their work of concealing the truth, to invent moving 
picture scenarios in which a letter of the SoviM 



Government to Serrati (horror of horrors!) dis- 
covered amcmg the papers of the Mission, plays 
a great part. 

In reality the Soviet Republic is considered as 
the great enemy by all bourgeois governments, and 
when they treat with the Soviet Government it 
is only under the spur of necessity and always 
with the intention of breaking their engagements 
at the first possible occasion. 



THE INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 

Moscow, March 22. — A flotilla of floating work- 
shops has been launched upon the river Don to 
repair agricultural implements in the villages 
along the course of that river. 

A conference of experts has opened at Tomsk 
for the purpose of exploring and utilizing the 
water energy of Siberia. It is proposed to electrify 
Siberia by water power. 

Moscow, March 23. — ^Petroleum has been dis- 
covered in the Theodosia district of the Crimea. 

Vast peat deposits have been discovered near 
the hamlet Vassilevsky in the Orenburg district. 

Moscow, March 24. — A greatly increased petro- 
leum output is reported from the Grozny district 

Successful experiments have been concluded at 
Baku for the production of crystalline sugar from 
maize. Special refineries are being built for this 
purpose. Four thousand poods of rice have been 
dispatched from Baku to help the children of the 
workers of liberated Georgia. 

Moscow, March 25. — A message from Baku re- 
ports the output of petroleum in February exceed- 
ed 12,000,000 poo<b. The average qa^Ij output 
is more than 400,000 poods (1 pood= 36 Um.) 

Moscow, March 27. — ^The Ukrainian Council of 
Public Economy has decided to unite all the electri- 
cal stations in the Donets r^ion in one circuit 
The existing stations will be increased and new 
stations will be installed to provide power for the 
entire mining region. Ordm for importing the 
necessary equipment from abroad have already 
been placed with the People's Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade. 

The Submarine Salvage Expedition of the north- 
ern flotilla reports successful operations in diving 
in the White Sea for submerged treasures in sunk- 
en ships. Some boats have already been raised 
and huge quantities of valuable metals, machinery, 
rifles, etc., have been brought to surface. 

Moscow, March 28. — ^The Public Worics Commit- 
tee has decided to build a new railway bridge 
across the Volga at Saratov. 

THE HERO OF THE FRENCH BLACK SEA 
FLEET SENTENCED 
Paris, March 12. — ^It has been reported from 
Toulouse: Non-commissioned oflicer Badina, who 
in April 1919 influenced the crew of the French 
battle cruiser "Protee" to suspend hostilities 
against Soviet Russia, has been sentenced to fifteen 
years imprisonment and to demotion. 
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Proclamation of the Revolutionary Committee of 
the Georgian Soviet Republic 



Tiffin, March 10. (Via Stockholm).— The Revo- 
lutionary Committee of the Georgian Soviet Re- 
public addresses the following proclamation to 
all the workers: 

Comrades and Brothers! 

The Russian Revolution overthrew the bloody 
rule of the Tsars. But in its place there came 
the rule of the bourgeois democrats, traitors to the 
Revolution. The bourgeois reaction, making use of 
its tools, the petit bourgeois lackeys, struggles 
and intrigues tirelessly against proletarian Russia 
and also tortures in its most cruel manner the 
working masses of Georgia, for their sympathies 
for the Russian proletariat and its November Re- 
volution. The working class of Georgia lived under 
the yoke of the capitalists and speculators who 
were flooding the realm of the Georgian democrats 
from all the comers of the earth. The peasants re- 
ceived no land, and their situation was in no way 
improved. As in times gone by, the knout of the 
Tsarist beadles was swung over the heads of the 
Georgian peasants. The peasant insurrections which 
were in progress all over Georgia were brutally 
put down by the Georgian Government. The slight- 
est, most obvious donands for national inde- 
pendence, that were put forth by the Adzarians, 
the Abkhazians, and the Ossetians, were crushed 
literally with fire and sword by the Government, 
while punitive expeditions, reprisals and violent 
abductions of peaceful inhabitants from hundreds 
of the villages on the Georgian boundary were 
undertaken. Three years passed, during which the 
peasants and workers in this hell of the lackeys 
of the bourgeoisie lived in perpetual torment; 
the persecution of the nationalities inhabiting our 
country went on during all these three years. The 
counter-revolutionary, imperialistic character of 
the Menshevik Government was expressed to us 
with sufficient clearness on the occasion of the 
attack made on the young Soviet Republic of 
Armenia in which a rule of terror was erected 
not only in the neutral zone between Armenia and 
Georgia, but also in districts belonging without 
doubt to the Armenian Soviet Republic. These 
criminal adventures led to the disgraceful col- 
lapse of the Mensheviki. The nationalities and work- 
ers against whom they had proceeded with murder 
and oppression finally resorted to their inalienable 
right to revolution. First the Armenian and Rus- 
sian population in the district of Borchalinsk (pro- 
vince of Tiflis) rose. Immediately thereafter came 
uprisings of the Tartars and Georgians of the dis- 
trict of Said. A mighty wave of revolution rolled 
toward Tiflis, the stronghold of the counter-revolu- 
tionists of Transcaucasia. After these movements 
had united they were joined not only by all the 
workers of Georgia, but also the neighboring re- 
publics of Armenia and Azerbaijan offered their 
aid. 



The Red Aimy of these Soviet Republics came 
to the aid of the rebels on their expressed wish 
and on the request of the Georgian Revolutionary 
Committee, in order to guide dhe struggle of the 
Georgian, Tartar, and Abkharian working masses, 
and bring it to a successful conclusion. In this 
act, the Red Army of Workers and peasants gave 
evidence before all the world of its high courage, 
its steadfastness, its discipline, and the extremely 
high development of its feeling of responsibility 
for its task as liberator of the oppressed of the 
world, an example that is unparalleled in history. 
The workers of Georgia have shaken off the yoke 
of their exploiters, and are begiiming to enter 
upon their life under the dictatorship of their own 
class. Do not believe the lies and calumnies of 
the overthrown yellow Socialist Government and 
their mental consorts who would represent the 
Georgian revolution as a military intervention. For 
the first time in history Georgia has real inde- 
peodence and self-determination. After having Iain 
and languished for many years in the chams of 
counter-revolution, it has now returned to the 
bosom of the family of revolutionary peoples. 
Comrades, brothers! 

We are now in the open li^t of proletarian 
revolution; we take warmth from its life-giving 
rays. We have entered into the era of the mstory 
of the workers' control of the earth, into the epoch 
of the rule of the workers over their exploiters. 
Long live the proletarian world revolution! Long 
live the Soviet Republic of the World! Long live 
the overthrown yellow Socialist Government and 
peoples! 

(Signed) The Revoldtionary Couhittee of 
THE Georgian Soviet Repubuc. 
Shakaya, Makharadze, Oradze, 
Alashvili, Eliava, Akudzhava. 
Omar Ferik Mazarti, Elisohesh- 
vili, Kvikelia, Todia, Dum- 
badze. 



CHUVASH COOPERATIVES 
Moscow, March 22. — ^The cooperative farm 
movement has spread to the recently created Chu- 
vash Soviet Republic. A report from Cheboksary 
says that numerous Cooperative Farming groups 
have been organized to conduct collective argicnl- 
ture after the model of Soviet Russia. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 

CHILDREN FED IN AZERBAIJAN 
Moscow, March 22. — A message from Baku says 
that the Azerbaijan Government has issued a child- 
feeding decree by which all children from birth 
to the age of sixteen shall receive all necessities, 
food, clothes, etc., from the state free irrespective 
of their parents' social condition. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 
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Free Trading and Tax in Kind 

(The following extract from Lenin's speech at the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
as well as the appeal of the Central Executive Committee deals with the recently reported changes as 
to the mode of grain delivery by the peasants.) 



Lenin's Speech 
Moscow, March 9. — ^Nicolai Lenin opened the 
Tenth Convention of the Russian Communist 
Party. After greetings delivered by Comrade Geyer 
on brfialf of the German Party, by Quelch on be- 
half of the English Party, and by Shakaya on be- 
half of the Georgian Communists, Comrade Lenin 
presented the report of the Central Committee on 
the internal and external position of the Soviet Re- 
public and on the tasks before the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 

Already in April, 1918, said Lenin, it had been 
supposed that the civil war had come to an end. 
In March, 1920, Soviet Russia had supposed that a 
period of peace had begun. Yet in April the 
Polish offensive began. This experience prevents 
us from any relapse into undue optimism, although 
at the present time there is not one enemy soldier 
on Russian territory. Our internal difficulties are 
connected with the problem of demobilization, pro- 
visioning and fuel. We have committed blunders in 
the distribution of food supplies, which have, 
however, considerably exceeded the supplies of 
previous years. The fuel difficulties arose because 
we began reconstructing our industries to an ex- 
cessive degree. We over-estimated the rate of pro- 
gress from war time to peace time economy. Our 
agriculture is passing through a crisb not merely 
as the result of the imperialistic and civil wars, but 
also because the new governmental apparatus, only 
gradually evolving its methods of activity, has 
committed mistakes. The most important political 
question now is the relation between the city work- 
ers and Russia's predominating peasant population. 
During the period in which the international situa- 
tion is marked by the extremely slow development 
of the revolotionary movement of the world we can 
in no way base our policy on its speedy victory. 
Considering all this, Soviet Russia finds it neces- 
sary to treat with bourgeois governments and to 
grant concessions in Russia to foreign capitalists. 
With respect to our internal position, it is ne- 
cessary to dwell on the events at Kronstadt The 
mutiny engineered by France aided by the Social 
Revolutionaries, will be crushed within a, few 
days. Nevertheless it should make us ponder seri- 
ously over the general internal situation of Soviet 
Russia. The peasant thinks that the Tsarist General 
does not menace him any longer and that he is 
getting too little from industry to justify the sac- 
rifices demanded of him by the state. We must 

.meet the wishes of the peasantry. We shall intro- 

C duce a food tax in kind which will be apportioned 
\ according to the peasants' degree of prosperity, 
\ leaving a free field of action to their proprietory 
I interests. This tax will absorb only a part of the 



be mil be able to sell through local trading. 
Just as the concessions must give us the means 
of production for our industries, so by meetis^ 
the peasants' wishes, we shall alleviate the agri- 
cultural crisis and improve the relations between 
the city workers and the peasantry. The question 
of the food tax in kind is die most important prac- 
tical question of Soviet Russian policy. Its introduc- 
tion encounters serious difficulties and demands the 
greatest unity of party and a clear conception of the 
difficulties facing a proletarian dictatorship in a 
petty bourgeois country. 

Decree of the Council of People's Commissars 
Moscow, March 29. — In order to carry out the 
decision of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of March 23rd to permit the peasant pop- 
ulation to dispose freely of surplus food products 
after discharging all obligations to the state, the 
Council of People's Commissars today issued a de- 
cree authorizing immediate free trading and barter- 
ing in agricultural produce in all provinces which 
have fulfilled the state food levy. The list in- 
cluded nearly all the provinces of the federation 
Another decree has established the food con 
tributions under the new tax at a rate much lower 
than the amounts of the previous levy. Instead 
of 423,000,000 poods* asked last year, only 240, 
000,000 poods of grain will be asked during the 
current year, estimating an average fair crop 
Detailed r^ulations for every province will 
published diortly. 

Appeal to the Peasants 

Moscow, March 23. — ^An appeal to the peas- 
antry, signed by the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, refers to the Russian triumph ever the as- 
saults of the world's reactionaries which has in- 
troduced Soviet Russia to the great powers as an 
equal, thus enabling the Soviet Government to ob- 
tain through foreign trade manufactured goods to 
exchange with the peasants for their surplus pro- 
ducts. The appeal declares that the moment has 
now come to ease the peasants' burden without risk 
of jeopardizing the conquests of the revolution. 

In place of the former food levy, a recent de- 
cree has established a moderate tax in kind of 
much smaller volume, to be equitably apportioned 
among the peasant agriculturists according to 
their means, leaving them freedom to dispose of 
the balance of their products as they deem best 
The amount to be contributed to the state will 
be fixed before the spring sowing in order that 
the peasant may know beforehand how much he 
will be able to dispose of, so that he may at once 



; peasant's harvest. The surplus left on his hands *1 pood=36 lbs. 
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offer some of it to the Govenmient in exchange 
for domestic manufactured articles or articles im- 
ported from abroad. The peasants should remem- 
ber, the appeal points out, that even this moderate 
tax is only temporary until the Government shall 
develop home industry and foreign trade sufficiently 
to dispense altogether with any taxation. In fact, 
the tax will be gradually diminished as production 
and imports increase and will be abolished as soon 
as circtmutances permit The appeal urges the 
peasants to strain all efforts to leave no acre un- 
cultivated. The peasants are reminded that the more 
they sow the more surplus they will have at their 
disposal. The peasants should remember that the 
Government is now able to reduce their burdens, 
thanks to the victories of the Red Armies over the 
enemies of the toilers, which have demonstrated 
the stability of the Workers' Government 

The appeal is to be read in all villages, hamlets, 
railway stations, factories, etc. 



EOnOATION AND 80IEN0E 

Moscow, March 24. — Seven hundred schools for 
adults with twenty thousand pupils have been 
opened in the city of Moscow in the campaign 
against illiteracy. The Province of Moscow has 
over sixteen hundred adult schools with forty 
thousand scholars. 

A special astronomical expedition is being fitted 
out by the Commissariat of Education to study the 
solar eclipse on the Murman coast on April 8. 
This partial eclipse will be visible throughout Eu- 
ropean Russia, but particularly from the Murman 
coast 

Moscow, March 25. — ^Ilie Commissariat of Ed- 
ucation has opened training courses for instruc- 
tors in children's theatrical performances and 
school entertainments. The training will include 
stage technique, scenic art, elocution, etc. 

Moscow, March 26. — ^A Turkish national dele- 
gation has arrived at Petrograd from Moscow on 
a visit of inspection. The delegation will study the 
Turkish manuscripts preserved in the public 
library and in the Asiatic Museum of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

The training schools for teachers established last 
year by the Soviet Government of Azerbaijan have 
graduated thousands of native teachers principally 
for the elementary schools. 

Moscow, March 28. — Numerous villages through- 
ont Russia have established practical agricultural 
schools on their own initiative with subsidies from 
the People's Commissariat of Agriculture and the 
Commissariat of Education. A typical example of 
such schools is the Popular Agricultural Academy 
just opened in the village of Malmyg, in the pro- 
vince of Yiatka. This academy forms a centre from 
which are organized throughout the district long 
and short term courses on many subjects of inter- 
est to the peasants. The courses which are admin- 
istered by a committee of the scholars have proved 



very popular from the outset The academy has 
opened a branch for Moslem natives in the pro- 
vince. 

Moscow, March 30. — ^The Central Council of the 
Russian Young People's Communist Federation has 
begun the publication of a new organ entitled 
"Red Youth." First issue will appear in April. 

The first crystallographical institute was opened 
at the Petrograd Mining College, dedicated to Prof. 
FeodoroT, who has laid the foundation of the study 
of the nature of crystals. The institute mil be 
headed by Prof. Nikitin, who was the closest col- 
laborator of Prof. Feodorov. 

The department for the preservation of ancient 
art and monuments at Petrograd has decided to 
assume the care of the church at the former Marin- 
sky palace as a rare art monument of the pre- 
Renaissance period. 

A new electrical station is being erected by the 
agricultural institute at Dyetskoye Selo to supply 
schools, laboratories and children's colonies, etc. 
— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



THE FABTIOIPATION OF THK JEWS IM 
THE BOLSHEVIK ADMINISTIIATION 

{The following article is reprinted from "Yevrey- 
skaya Tribuna" of Paris, a bourgeois Jewish weekly, 
only for the reason that it is taken by the "TribuncT 
from Burtsev's paper, "Obshcheye Dyelo," and 
therefore, its assertion that Tsarist generals are 
cooperating with the Soviet Government of their 
own free will and not as a result of my physical 
compulsion, emanates from Burtsev himeslf, who 
is an irreconcilable enemy of the Soviet Govern- 
meiU. In spite of Burtsev's attempted exculpation 
of Leon Trotsky, it is very probably that much of 
the credit for "the menace now hanging over civil- 
ization" is still due to Trotsky.) 

In Obshcheye Dyelo of February 10 (No. 210) 
there is printed a list of sixty commissars and poli- 
tical workers in the Red Army, to which the editor 
adds the remark that in the entire number there 
are altogether eight Jews. 

In the issue of February 12 of the same paper 
there appears a list of fifty military officers serv- 
ing under the Soviet power; of them not one is 
a Jew. On this question there is printed in Ob- 
shcheye Dyelo oi February 17 an article by A. 
Vetlugin, "How they sold diemselves to the Third 
International," from which we quote the following 
passage: "The list of officers serving in the Red 
Army, published by Obshcheye Dyelo is producing 
lively discussion in Russian circles abroad. 

"It is not true," say some, "these people were 
driven by hunger." 

"It is true," others will answer, "but you cannot 
say that they produced the victory, for they were 
only pawns." 

"They were doing their patriotic duty, first ia 
their struggle against the Germans, then against 
the Poles," another group will say. 
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We should have clearness on this matter. 

Fortunately (or shall we say unfortunately?) 
an accident put me in a position to follow in my 
capacity as a private correspondent at the very 
center the negotiations of the Soviet power with 
the "war specialists" (from spring to autumn 
1918), who had been invited to serve the Interna- 
tional in accordance with the decision of the 
Central Executive Committee of March 29, 1918. 

And out of the list published in No. 210 of 
Obshcheye Dyelo, of fifty-six men I have absolutely 
accurate information concerning the conditions, 
the rank, and the character of work of the follow- 
ing persons named: (1) Brussilov, (2) Parsky, 
(3) Gutor, (4) Zayonchkovsky, (5) Vcrkhovsky, 
(6) Klembovsky, (10) Cheremissov, (29) Lebedev, 
— in other words the most prominent figures in 
the list 

And besides, from the standpoint of the import- 
ance of the services rendered and the proportions 
of the betrayal involved, we should add also the 
names of Colonel Dalmatov, General Sytin of the 
General Staff, General A. Baltyisky of the General 
Staff, and General M. D. Brach-Bmyevich, also 
of the General Staff. The remaining persons are, 



as a matter of fact, only figures of temporary im- 
portance. 

The persons above enumerated by name are dis- 
charging their duties in a manner mat will enable 
the Russia of the future to judge definitely of 
the nature of their services. In other words, they 
(a) entered the Soviet service voluntarily; (b) 
they filled posts of exceptional importance; (c) 
they worked not through fear but from convic- 
tion and through their military operations they 
brought about a complete defeat of the armies of 
Denikin, Kolchak, Petiura (Gutor, Klembovsky) ; 
(d) they created the administrative apparatas, 
after having reerected the General Staff Academy 
(Baltyisky), a r^ular infantry organization 
(Bonch-Bmyevich) , an artillery organization (Ver- 
khovsky), and introduced an original system for 
the conduct of attacks by means of great masses 
of cavalry which have become known in history 
under the name of the catvalry operations of 
Budenny (Dalmatov). All twelve prepared the 
victory of the Bolsheviki over the remnants of the 
Russian patriots; all twelve have been even more 
than Trotsky respoiuible for the menace that is 
now hanging over civilization. 



Books Reviewed 

By A. C F. 



THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT WITTE. Truthted and 

edited hj Abraham Yannolinaky. Pnblithed hj Donble- 

day. Page and Company. 

Connt Witte is an admirable historian of the decline 
and fall of the Rnssian Empire. His Tigorons searching 
analysis of the causes which led to the downfall of the 
Tsarist regime is all the more convincing becanse his 
political principles are thoroughly monarchicaL Unlike 
the Cadets of 1905 he was fanighted enough to realise 
that a bourgeois revolution was impossible in Russia, 
where the sweeping away of the Imperial power, with ita 
apparatus of governmental terror, would inevitably leave 
a small minority of capitalists and landowners face to 
face with the great masses of instirgent workers and 
peasants. He quite properly regarded the autocracy as the 
indispensable foundation of the capitalist social order in 
Russia. But he also knew that autocracy, in order to 
survive, must be strong and enlightened. He repeatedly 
expresses his disgust at the shameless corruption, the 
planless brutality, the mingled weakness and cruelty 
which characterized the administration of Nicholas and 
his courtiers. Commenting on the massacre of the Lena 
miners by the gendarmes he prophetically observes: 

"A regime under which such slaughters are possible 
cannot long exist." 

Again, describing the White Terror under Stolypin, he 
remarks: 

"Capital punishment, in fact, has become an act of w- 
sassination by the Governmental authorities." 

Witte himself favored the policy of a rapid develop- 
ment of Russian industries, stimulated by foreign capital, 
combined with the enactment of a program of social 
reform which would counteract the revolutionary agita- 
tion among the workers and peasants. Under Tsar Alex- 
ander in he enjoyed practically a free hand. He placed 
the Russian currency upon a gold basis; he built a 
network of railways in European Russia; and he linked 
Russia up with the Far East by constructing the Trans- 
Siberian line. 

Under Nicholas, Witte fell from favor: for, as the 
author shrewdly observes: "His Majesty does not tolerate 



about Us person anybody he conridera more intelKgeni 
than himself." In spite of his personal dislike for Witte 
the Tsar was compelled to make use of his abilities m 
several occaaions. Witte was called on to liquidate the 
Russo - Japanese War, which he strongly opposed, and 
gives an interesting account of the peace negotiations at 
Portsmouth. He was also nominally invested with supi e u se 
power during the critical period of the 1905 Revolotion. 
and played a leading part in framing the constitntien 
which the Tsar pretended to accept. As soon as the imme- 
diate danger had passed, however, Nicholas riiowed an 
inclination to break all his promises and to resort t« 
a policy of ruthless terrorism; and Witte resigned as 
Premier, to be succeeded by the mediocre reactionary. 
Goremykin, and the brutal tyrant, Stolypin. 

Witte gives an iUuminating picture of the late Tsar's 
personality, and quite effectually dispels the sentimental 
conception of Nicholas as a kindly, well meaning man, 
who was habitually misled by wicked ministers. The 
following incident shows Nicholas in his true oolora: 

"During my premiership (1906) I received a despatch 
from Governor-General Sologub, describing the measures 
taken to suppress the uprising in the Reval district and 
requesting me to exert a moderating influence upon Cap- 
tain Richter of the punitive expedition, who was executing 
people indiscriminately without the least semblance of 
legality. I submitted the dispatch to His Majesty, wh« 
returned it to me with the following words jotted down 
opposite the lines describing the Captain's bloody deeds: 
'Fine. A capital fellow.' " 

Witte also testifies that the late Tsar was a violent 
anti-Semite, and that he rewarded and encouraged officials 
who organized pogroms. 

M. Iswolaky, in his "Recollections of a Foreign Minis- 
ter," reproaches Witte for accelerating unduly the develop- 
ment of Russian industry, thereby creating an urban pro- 
letariat which was destined to carry through the Revols- 
tion. Witte would probably have replied that he sought 
to provide the necessary palliatives in the shape ef 
social reform legislation; but that he was thwarted at 
every turn by the stupid reaction of the Cowrt. In this 
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connection he lektea an anecdote which is very charac- 
teriatic of the Taarist reginie. The anthor tried to per- 
anade Nicholas to appoint a commission for the study 
of the needs of the peasants. The Tsar, acting upon the 
advice of Von Plehve, with unconscious humor proceeded 
to appoint a commission for the study of the needs of the 
landowners! 

Despite his severe criticisms of the autocracy for net 
adopting a more intelligent and paternalistic attitude to- 
wards the miHwes, Witte never pretends to be a LiberaL 
He opposed the bestowal of wide powers upon the Duma 
in the 1905 C>n8titution. He tells in some detail the 
story of how he was able to secure from a syndicate of 
French bankers the loan which was nmded to make the 
bankrupt autocratic government independent of the Duma. 
The proceeds of this loan were used to take away from 
the Russian people the liberties guaranteed by the G>n- 
stitntion of 1905, to support the Tsar's conscript army, 
and Stolypin's army of spies and provocateurs. And the 
French reactionary government, with cynical impudence, 
has been waging merciless war against the Russian workers 
and peasants in order to compel them to pay back money 
which was entirely devoted to their enslavement and 
exploitation. 

Witte's book shows very clearly that a fundamental 
revolution in Russia was inevitable, even if there had 
been no Bolsheviki. Tsarist Russia, a feudal anachronism 
in the twentieth century, a savage despotism based upon 
the precarious support of a small minority of bureau- 
crats, landoiraers and capitalists, was destined to destruc- 
tion just as certainly as the French feudal regime in 
1789. What the Bolsheviki have done is to impart cohe- 
aion and direction to an elemental revolt that was inevit- 
ably chaotic and destructive in its first phases. In the 
midst of the wreckage of the old order they have sue- 
oeasfttlly organised the first Socialist state. 

THE WORLD AT THE CROSS ROADS. By Boris BnuoL 
Published by Small, Maynard and Company. 
We cordially recommend Mr. Braaol's book to lovets 
•( light fiction. The author is connected with a Rnsaiaa 
■ociety in this city which has published an illiterate pam- 
jidtt aiming to show that the Soviet government is entira- 
ly controlled by Jews; and the book is a first-rate ezhilMt 
ia Black Hundred mentality. It is also, quite imoon- 
scioasly, one of the funniest literary productions that has 
appeared for a long time. Mr. Brasol professes to believe: 

(1) That the League of Nations and 'Hntemational 
Bolshevism" "work in the same direction, tending to un- 
dermine the fundamental basis of national development"; 

(2) That "both the Kaiser and Trotsky were merely 
tools in the hands of one and the same sinister group — 
Judo-German finance"; 

(3) That the policy of the Peace Conference towards 
Russia was profoundly influenced by Jewish advisers who 
inainoated themselves into the counsels of the Allied 



(4) That ex-President Wilson and Signer Graziadei, 
leader of the Italian Communists, are both "dements of 
disintegration"; 

(5) That the population of Petrograd is mathematic- 
ally certain to disappear within sixteen years (Mr. Brasol 
is here more cautious than most anti-Soviet propagandists) ; 

This engaging nonsense book contains many other di- 
verting statements. The author has a most original ex- 
planation for the failure of the Allied attempts at inter- 
vention in Russia. Kolchak, Denikin, Yndenich and Wran- 
gel all failed because "they were forbidden to stand for 
the one policy which can triumph in Russia, besides 
Bolshevism, that is, the monarchical policy." "The Russian 
people," cries Mr. Brasol, "would rather have a Trotsky 
for another three years than a Kerendcy for another 
three months." 

Occasionally the anthor stumble* upon an accurate char- 
acterixation of a movement or a personality. The following 
passage hits off the Cadets rather well: 

"They were excellent revolutionary poseurs when under 

tfce ptota*ti*n of the steel bayonets of the Imperial 



regime. Then they posed as extreme radicals, as eathofS- 
iastic believers in the blessings of a revolutionary atom, 
but whenever the first grumblings of the storm were 
heard, they wero the first to implore the government for 
protection of their estates and of their 'saored property.'" 

Mr. Brasol is an ardent nationalist; but he is an in- 
ternational imperialist. He goes out of his way to praiae 
the British General Dyer, who ordered the horrible 
Amritsar massacre. And, by some rather involved intellec- 
tual processes, which aro not altogether clear to readers 
who are not blessed with the Black Hundred mentality. 
he links up the Indian discontent with British rule wiUl 
his all-embracing Jewish plot for world domination. 

Of course the author is a devout believer in the mystical 
virtues of Holy Russia. He gives the following lurid and 
imaginative interpretation of the Russian Revolution: 

"The eternal theme of world drama, Judaa vs. Jesus, 
assumed in Russia the form of a gigantic revolt of the 
international Ghetto against a Christian nation which 
served hitherto as the great European reservoir of re- 
ligious thought and moral achievement." 

Among the "moral achievements" of the "Christian" 
Tsarist regime which Mr. Brasol so fondly apostrophizes, 
the progroms and Bloody Sundays, of course, take a high 
place. The Russian woricers and peasants have smashed 
this regime forever; and neither the guns and bayoneta of 
the counter-revolutionists, nor the money and liea of the 
Allies, nor even the eloquent pen of Mr. Brasol, can ever 
reatoro it. 

SOVIET BUSSIA MEDI CAL BELIEF 

OOMBIITTEE 
We are asked by the Soviet Russia Medical Re- 
lief Committee to bring the following financial 
statements to the {Mention of our readers. The Com- 
mittee is about to start a new campaign in the in- 
terest of the underfed women and children of Sov- 
iet Russia, this time a campaign for the purchase 
and forwarding of milk to Soviet Russia. We shall 
print the Committee's appeal for assistance in this 
field next week. 

April 1, 1921. 

Total shipped up to January 31, 1921 $78,010J4 

Shipped during February and March 1921: 
On the SS. Ripon, via Reval: 

3 cases of various instruments and drag* $300.00 

On the SS. Lackawanna Valley via Reval: 

5400 viala mixed Typhoid Immunisations, donated 1,000.00 

2000 oz. Quinine Sulphate USP 1,220.00 

2239 lbs. Green Soap USP 195.91 

1153 lbs. Cascara Sagrada Bark 201.78 

200 lbs. Tannic Add USP Fluffy 220.00 

20O lbs. Camphor Slaba Refined 150.00 

100 lbs. Salol USP 75.00 

9111 lbs. Carbolic Acid USP 1,002.21 

I case instruments and drags, donated 100.00 

Condensed Milk 2,500.00 

Cartage for above shipments 13.46 

Insurance 142.32 

Freight 165.37 

Grand total of shipmenta made up to 

AprU 1, 1921 185,29658 

Payments made for above shipments: 

Paid out in cash up to Jan. 31, 1921 $51,66334 

Paid out in cash during Feb. and March . . 11,600.07 

Donated Goods received up to Jan. 31, 1921.. 3,000.00 
Donated Goods received during Feb. and March 1,400.00 
Balance Payable on Goods sUpped 17,633.17 

Grand Total $85,29658 

SovncT RtnsiA Mbi>ical Reukf Coiimittkc 
Room 506, 110 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA MEDIOAL SELDSF COM- 

MITTEE, FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

FOB THE MONTHS OF JANUABY, 

FEBBUABY ««ND MABOH 

New Yoric. April 1, 1921. 
Receipts: 
Contributions of District and Local CoimnitteM: 
Canadian District: 

Winnipeg District Conunittee |10,480X)0 

Vancouver ....._ 152.00 

Otuwa 60.00 

Chicago Committee 1,458.40 

Washington Committee 1,000.00 

Lot Angeles Committee . . . . 978.80 

Ciecho-SloTak Committee N. Y. C 652jOO 

Wilmington, DeL Committee 600jOO 

Denver, Colo. Committee _. 600.00 

Philadelphia Committee 515.00 

Portland, Ore. Committee _ 450.00 

Rochester, N. Y. Committee 390jOO 

San Francisco Committee 3001)0 

Newark, N. J. Committee 292M 

Sontheasteni District Committee 175.00 

Madison, Wis. Committee 162.75 

Spokane, Wash. Committee ISOM 

Bayonne, N. J. Committee ._ 147.27 

Baltimore Committee lOOlOO 

New Haven, Conn. Committee 100.00 

Dnlnth, Mhin. Committee 68.15 

Yonkers Committee _. 65ii0 

San Diego, CaL Conunittee 60.00 

Oklahoma Gty Committee aOM 



Waterbory, Conn. Committee 30.00 

Honston, Texas Committee 26j00 

Lawrence, Mass. Committee 15.50 

Des Moines, la. Onnmittee 8.S0 

Donations from Individuals 

and organizations 4 , 2 8 U< > 

For Pamphleu and Post Cards 42S.19 

Total ReceipU for January, Feb. and March 126,37652 
Balance on hand January 1. 1921 1,768.35 

«28,14&.27 
DisBintsuiENn: 

For Medical Supplies 120,681.28 

Organization Expenses: 

Wages and salaries 1,295.83 

Postage, Stationery 270.14 

Office rent and office expenses 208iK 

Pamphlets and Postcards .. 832il5 

R. R. Fares, telegrams & MiscellaneoBS. . S2SJ08 

|2,975ilB 

Balance on Hand April 1, 1921 4,488.91 

$28445.27 

Recapithlatioh: 

Total ReceipU to April 1, 1921 $74,755.51 

Total Disbursements: 

For Medical Supplies 63,a(B.41 

Other disbursemenU: Printing, wages, office 
and traveling expenses, loss on exchange, 
^fic. 7,003.19 

Balance on httDdAprii'l, 1921 4,488J» 

t74,755J»l 



Next Week's 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

will be a 

Special May Day Number 

It wiU conUdn eight extra pages of pictures — half tone reproductions of new edu- 
cotioneX posters from Soviet Russia, and the f Mowing new articles: 

Eugene Varga, President Supreme Council of National Economy, Hungarian Soviet Republic, 
on AGRICULTURAL QUESTIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA. An able discussion of the past and 
future lines of development in the agricultural economy of Soviet Russia. 

Wallis Walter Ufeaux: PERSONS AND TfflNGS IN SOVIET RUSSIA. Concrete observa 
tions from the pen of one recently returned from Soviet Russia. 

/v. Lemn: POLITICAL EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. Shows the necessity of specific 
propaganda to stimulate production, rather than of general theoretical agitation on the nature 
of Communism. 

Paul Louis: TROTSKY ON THE PARIS COMMUNE. A restatement in light popular 
form of the points scored by Trotsky against Kautsky, in Trotsky's exposition of the parallel 
between the Paris Commune and the Soviet Government that will be welcomed even by readers 
of TrotskyV recent article in Soviet Russia. 

Treaties: Full texts of the treaties between Soviet Russia and Persia, and between Soviet 
Russia and Afghanistan. 
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The Development of Russian Agrarian Policy 

By Eugene Varca 

(The President of the Supreme Council of National Economy in the former Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, who is now living at Moscow and who is himself an authority on agrarian and economic 
questions, contributes the following general view of the Russian agrarian situation, and the way in 
which that situation is being met by Soviet policy.) 



'T^ develop the Russian agrarian situation is the 
essential point of the Russian economic policy. 
It has always been so, eaid is so today still. For 
the gigantic fact that about eighty per cent of all 
the workers in Russia are engaged in agriculture 
has not been altered by the proletarian revolution. 
The fundamental problems also remain the same. 

How can the Russian peasants be made to attain 
a higher average crop on their extensive fields? 
How can the distribution of land and of the pro- 
ducts of the land be shaped in accordance will ihe 
political system ruling at this moment? 

As far as the first question is concerned he 
solution was always sought in one way only )e- 
fore the proletarian revolution: the efifort ai'. vs 
was to secure to the land holders as high an int nc 
as possible, at the expense of the workers, in 
other words, to force up the rents. Up to the . n* 
of the abolition of serfdom, this was done b) i > 
most brutal confiscation of the product of >^'; 
serFs labor. This led, in Russia as everywhere cl >, 
to the opposite of the end pursued: the serf e< •<- 
nomy declined more and more; production ah-- 
ceased, except for the mere existence of the sen ■ 
themselves, and this existence was all the DiOi - 
wretched. 

The abolition of serfdom did not alter very mucl> 
the situation itself. Although the burden of tb' 
peasants, in the form of instalments, taxes, inlei 
est, was now a fixed one, no longer exposed ti 
the arbitrary decision of the landed proprietor; 
the burden remained nevertheless almost impos 
sibly high to the peasants. The reason for this wa:^ 
that the peasant in most parts of Russia obtained 
too little land to use up all his labor power, and 
that because of his ignorance of reading and writ- 
ing, his absolute lack of any knowledge of scien- 
tific farming, his great conservatism, and his pov- 
erty, the yield of the soil was too low to enable 
him to raise the enormous allotments. The Russian 
peasants starved while Russian grain was being 
forwarded to Italy and England, and the entire 
Russian agricultural system was falling into de- 
cay. The mir system, which, briefly stated, is a 
system of three-field economy, combined with a 
periodical redistribution of all the peasant hold- 
ings, prevented even those few peasants who were 
prepared mentally to abandon die traditional bad 
method of farming from doing so, owing to the 
fact that the mir organization was committed to 
these methods. The impoverishment of the Russian 
peasant village in general led to the agricultural 
disturbances in the first Russian revolution (1905). 

After the crushing of the first revolution came 
the attempt to carry out an agrarian reform on a 
bourgeois basis. This was the Stolypin agricultur- 



al reform, the fundamental principles of which 
were: politically, the creation of a well-to-do peas- 
ant class as the broad basis of the bourgeois 
classes; economically, the abolition of the mir 
organization, the amalgamation of the parcels held 
in common into large farms complete in them- 
selves, in order thus to provide the ambitious peas- 
ants with the possibility of advancing economic- 
ally. 

These reforms also involve: annulling the right 
of those living far from the village to have a 
share in the village lands, in other words, the 
final cutting o£f of the semi-peasant industrial pro- 
letariat from the soil; the proletarization of the 
village poor owing to the distribution of the 
communal lands simultaneously with the dissolv- 
ing of the mir. Besides, the large estates were 
bought up to a great extent, and small sales were 
made to well-to-do peasants with the aid of the 
National Peasant Bank. 

The Stolypin agricultural reform was taken up 
rather energetically. 

But the carrying out of it proceeded much more 
slowly than the revolutionizing of the mental at- 
titude, which seems moreover to be the lot of 
'(■> bourgeois agrarian reforms. The Kerensky re- 
tme gave a certain impetus to the agrarian ques- 
on: but the solution continued to vacillate within 
ourgeois limits. 

Changes Under the Proletariat 

Then came the proletarian revolution, and with 

the revolutionary solution of the agrarian ques- 

>n, in which the following four phases may be 
. stinguished. 

The first phase is that of the dividing of the 
reat estates, which was accomplished in a revolu- 
ionary manner, with the participation of all the 
feasants, rich and poor. In fact, the rich peas- 
nts in most cases even appropriated more land 
;nd cattle and machines from the big estates than 
did the poor. Politically, this phase is equivalent 
to the destruction of die class of great landed 
proprietors, who possessed the only rural organ- 
ization capable of bringing about a counter-revolu- 
tion which was of nation-wide proportions. The 
great mass of non-propertied peasants, at first not 
differentiated as to the degree of their wealth and 
social classification, was thus won over to the 
Soviet system and the Bolsheviki and removed for- 
ever from any possibility of an attempt to use 
them for the reconstruction of the landed propri- 
etor system of the Tsar. "Long live the Soviet sys- 
tem, long live the Bolsheviki," became the slogan 
of all the peasants. 

For most of the peasants the revolution was 
disposed of with the distribution of land and the 
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destruction of the great estates. All they wanted 
now was to live well, to sell their goods in the 
open market for the highest attainable prices, to 
pay no taxes. The rich peasant as a matter of fact 
ia always an anarchist, although not an intellectual 
anarchist. For the village poor, however, the revo- 
lution was by no means disposed of after the first 
distribution of the great estates. Nor was it dis- 
posed of for the industrial proletariat. For the 
village poor, the matter had not been disposed 
of because the first distribution gave them too 
little land, and no cattle and no implements for 
working it, and because the inequality of fortunes 
and of the division of income in the village itself 
remained the same. This was the phase of the 
revolution that became immortal in the western 
European Social Democratic press and its litera- 
ture under the pretense: "The Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in the villages even increased the inequality 
already existing." 

The Committees of the Peasant Poor 

But this solution of the agrarian question was 
absolutely unsatisfactory for the urban proletariat 
also. For the rich peasants were willing to deliver 
foodstuffs to the city dwellers only for big prices 
and possibly also for industrial commodities. 
Therefore, after the first task, the destruction of 
great estates, had been accomplished, the work had 
to be pushed and the struggle against the rich 
peasants in the village itself had to be taken up. 

There ensued the period of the "Committees of 
the Peasant Poor." Under the guidance of class- 
conscious industrial workers, committees of poor 
peasants were installed in every village for a new 
adjusting of the economic life and of the relative 
economic status. There was a hard struggle against 
the big peasants — they are called the kulaks in 
Russia, a struggle that is completely past in Cen- 
tral Russia, but which is still in progress in those 
sections that had first to be cleared of counter-revo- 
lutionists, namely, the Caucasus, Siberia, Ukraine. 
The results of the activity of the Committees of the 
Peasant Poor are as follows: 

1) The soil was redistributed in each district, 
and the redistribution was ccurried on equitably, ac- 
cording to the number of persons. In this redis- 
tribution there were included not only the former 
lands of the great landed proprietors, but also the 
former holdings of the prosperous peasants. Each 
individual received the same share. It is therefore 
quite a common thing to find the former rich peas- 
ants holding today, after the carrying out of the 
agrarian reform and the distribution of the great 
estates, less land than they had before.* The 



• The reader who is entirely under the influence of 
European conceptions will very probably believe that the 
talcing away of his land must have harmed the prosperous 
peasants considerably. But this is by no means the case, 
as I have frequently been able to convince myself from 
personal observation. As it has become impossible since 
the social revolution to make use of hired laborers for work 
in the fields, in holdings exceeding the possibility of the 
owner's working them with his own labor, the latter entirely 
lost their value. 



land allotment of all village inhabitants in 
the same region has been equalized; as far as 
land is concerned there no longer exists the dis- 
parity between so-called big and small peasants. 

2) The Committees of the Peasant Poor also in- 
troduced a levelling of the movable instruments 
of production, in other words, allotments of cat- 
tle and implements. In the form of "extraordinary" 
taxes, a great portion of the wealth of the big 
peasants was confiscated and handed to the vil- 
lage poor. 

3) Finally, the Conunittees of the Vil- 
lage Poor, before the supply of foodstuffs by the 
Soviet Republic had been well organized, served 
as units for the collection of such foodstuffs. With 
their aid the first comprehensive view of the stocks 
of die rich peasants was afforded; they took care 
of the collection of these supplies on the spot. 

After the equal distribution of the soil had been 
carried out, as well as a partial equalization of mov- 
able property, and the development of the national 
organization of provisions, the Committees of the 
Poor became superfluous and disappeared. In all 
the great extent of Russia there were now no 
longer any rich and poor peasants in the old 
sense of the word. There were only "middle" peas- 
ants. In place of the Committees of the Poor there 
now appeared the Soviets elected by the entire vil- 
lage population. This whole evolution was finally 
sanctioned by a decree issued in May, 1920, which 
established the existing distribution of property in 
land and forbade any new distribution of the village 
property for the period of twelve years. The agra- 
rian policy of Soviet Russia is now moving in the 
direction of the "middle easant." The social dem- 
ocrats of Western Europe, who know nothing of 
the actual course of events and want to know noth- 
ing, declare with proud gesture that the tactics of 
the Committees of the Peasant Poor have suffered 
shipwreck and are being abandoned. And as for the 
"middle peasant" policy, they declare that the 
Soviet Republic has made peace or intends to niake 
peace with the peasants — more generally speaking, 
that it is giving up the fight against them; and 
other things with just as little sense. 

Meanwhile, however, the course of events in 
Russia is moving on tirelessly. After the levelling 
of the conditions of property and income has been 
completed, the attachment of the private peasant 
economic system to the national collective economy 
will be taken up. 

The first step was the elaboration and extension 
of the system of deliveries. A certain portion of 
the yield of the peasant economy in all forms — 
grain, fodder, potatoes, cabbage, meat, butter, eggs, 
milk, hides, wool, bristles, horns, claws, hemp, 
flax, cotton, fruit, etc., must be delivered to the 
state at fixed prices. And the point is the Socialistic 
backbone of the idea — that it is not the individual 
peasant that is under the obligation to deliver, but 
the whole village as a social unit. How the village 
dwellers raise the amount of the delivery to be 
made by them is entirely their own affair, which i» 
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regulated in an absolutely democratic way, by con- 
sultations of all those in the village. In the Rus- 
sian village there is a genuine democracy, for the 
inhabitants no longer stand in the relation of ex- 
ploiter and exploited. The common duty of delivery 
weaves a firm bond about the individual farm eco- 
nomy, makes each peasant interested in the eco- 
nomic success of the other. 

On this basis higher forms of social life are 
already developing among the peasants. Whole 
villages constitute unified labor organizations — 
artels — while still larger villages divide up into 
three or four portions for a common working of 
the soil, a common carrying out of improvements, 
etc. Their imion often becomes even closer. The 
peasants are led to pool their fields and all their 
means of production, form a commune, which not 
only produces in common but also consumes in 
common, not in accordance with the number of 
workers, but in accordance with the number of 
eaters, of "mouths," as is the expression in Russian. 
These forms of evolution are supported by the Sov- 
iet Government with all possible means, with 
money, machines, seeds, and cattle. 

New Plans for the Future 

But this development, splendid as is its prog- 
ress, is not advancing rapidly enough. We must 
therefore take further steps in the direction of 
attaching new units. This is the program of the 
winter and spring of the present year. We may 
express the situation precisely in the slogan : "state- 
regulation of peasant cultivation." In all Russia — 
we speak here of Central Russia, which has been 
without interruption the backbone of Soviet Rus- 
sia, since the other regions which we have men- 
tioned are still in an earlier stage of development, 
—cultivation committees are being formed. These 
committees will teach the peasants how much 
grain and other crops they must sow, when and 
how deep they must plow, etc. Theoretical innova- 
tions are not aimed at, and the stimulator and 
mental leader of this magnificent program. Com- 
rade Ossinsky, has expressed the goal in the follow- 
ing manner: "fFe must see to it that the entire 
village cultivates its soil as well as does the best 
and most intelligent peasant of the district." In 
other words, we are to have proletarian organiza- 
tional work with a compulsory guidance by state 
organs. 

In order to secure success, the seeds that the 
peasants would need in their spring sowing were 
taken away from them by the state, and they are 
to receive in the spring carefully selected seed 
grain of the best quality, assigned to them by the 
state in accordance with the varieties best suited 
for cultivation. This is a very important step in the 
socialization of peasant economy, but by no means 
the last. At present great energy is being devoted 
in Russia to the building of "tractors," deep plow- 
ing machines propelled by gasoline, and some are 
even being imported from America. The state vrill 
plow up great tracts of black earth for the peas- 
ants by which, even without the use of any fertil- 



izer, a higher yield is assured. The machines are 
to be owned in common and not to pass into the 
private possession of the peasants. Of the peasant's 
former private economy there will finally only re- 
main his own private household. 

This development is necessary not only in order 
gradually to help the peasant over the transition 
into the system of collective economy, but also 
for reasons of production itself. We must not 
forget that the conditions of the distribution of the 
soil in Russia vary considerably. Especially in Cen- 
tral Russia the area held by the big land owners 
was very small.* 

The enlargement of the peasant land was there- 
fore not considerable. As the harvest yield, otoing 
to the six year's war, presents an insufficient in- 
crease** and furthermore as, owing to the absence 
of a free market, the peasants are beginning to show 
a tendency to return to isolated domestic economy, 
which has an unfavorable influence on the total 
production, and since, finally, the consumption of 
foodstuffs by the peasant himself also has consider- 
able increased, *** there still exists in central Rus- 
sia with its relatively dense population, an agrarian 
question, an agrarian crisis, in spite of the distri- 
bution of the great estates. In extensive regions, the 
land alloted to the peasant according to population 
is hardly sufficient, under the present primitive mode 
of exploitation, to cover the peasant's own needs. 
While there are in the East, in the Volga districts 
and in Siberia, millions and millions of hectars of 
unowned fruitful territory, great regions that are 
mowed once a year by the soldiers, and which con- 
stitute the land reserve of the Soviet Republic, there 
are districts near Moscow where there is today 
still land poverty. Therefore it is the manifest 
duty of the agrarian policy of Soviet Russia: 1) to 
exploit the existing land more fully, by improving 
the peasant cultivation; 2) to resettle the superflu- 
ous peasant population now in the central regions 
by means of a large scale colonization directed 
into the unoccupied land on the Volga and in 
Siberia, wherever possible in higher collective 
forms of social life. 

• • • 

Many a reader will find that the outline here 



*In 1916, in the 39 gubernias of Central Russia there 
were only 2,900,000 dessiatins of great landed estates, 
out of a total of 39,000,000 of arable land, in other words, 
seven and one half per cent. In the remaining portions of 
Western Russia, the proportion was twenty per cent. (Larin- 
KritTmann, "Outline of the Economic Life and Economic 
Organization in Soviet Russia." In Russian, October 1920.) 

"According to Larin-Kritzmann, the average harvest of 
winter rye, the most important grain used for bread, *•» 
per dessiatin: 41 poods, 19091913; 46 poods, 1914-1918; 
44 poods, 1918; 43 poods, 1919. But it is a universal fad 
that a decrease in yield is always apparent in statiittct 
when there is any obligatory impost. 

*** Statistical data are available only with regard to 
grain. The average consumption of grain by the peasants 
in the "superfluity" provinces was 640 pounds per peisoD 
per year; in 1918-1919, on the other hand, it was alieadr 
676 pounds. The Russian pound is not fnlly .41 kg. 
(Larin-Kritzmann, page 24). 
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given of the Russian agricultural policy is not as 
clear as it should be. But I am not to blame. It is 
not I who am writing unclearly, but it is the facts 
which are in flux, which is necessarily the case 
in a revolution. Many of the lines of development 
have already run their full course in certain parts 
of the country, while in others they are only be- 



ginning. Sometimes attempts are made to combine 
or even skip certain stages of evolution. The life 
of Soviet Russia, a state with one hundred million 
population, occupying a whole continent, can hard- 
ly be forced into specific formulas. I shall perhaps 
have an opportunity later to present detaileid treat- 
ments of individual regions. 



Trotsky and the Commune 

By Paul Louis 

(Some of our readers wUl welcome this short restatement of a few of the points contained in 
Trotsky's "The Paris Commune and Soviet Rusfiji," which appeared in Soviet Russia for March 
26 and April 2. The author of the following lines is now one of the principal contributors to the 
pages of "L'Humanite," from the March 20 issue of which we take the following article.) : 



T HAVE just read Trotsky's Book 'Terrorism 
^ and Communism" so full of facts, exam- 
ples, historical perspectives, and food for medita- 
tion. Doctrine is here mingled, at every point, 
with the thoughts called forth by the continued 
struggle, with deductions of a practical order, 
with the personal reminiscences of one of the most 
capable protagonists of the Russian Revolution. 
Superior vision is here allied with a profound 
psychological knowledge of masses and individu- 
als. 

This book is an answer to Kautsky and its sub- 
title is "Anti-Kautsky," but it is not merely a pole- 
mical work; it throws sharp lights on all the con- 
ditions of the great and universal proletarian ef- 
fort What surprises and strikes one most about 
the leaders of the Bolshevik movement, is that in 
spite of the continuous struggle, they have found 
the leisure and means of setting down in writing 
the lessons of their experience, and, apparently 
to devote long hours to thought History offers us 
very few parallels of this kind. 

It is very natural that in this book, in the 
period in which we live, attention should be given 
at once to considerations connected with the Com- 
mune. For the world proletariat has just celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of March 18, 1871, in other 
words, the first seizure of power by the workers. 
The Soviets, which respect all the great revolution- 
ary periods of France, and which are devoting 
to them a special branch of instruction (these 
French struggles are better known at Petrograd 
and Moscow than at Paris) , and not without reason, 
have given special attention to the Commune. Be- 
tween the Paris Commune and their own victory 
they behold a living bond. And that is why they 
are celebrating, together with the workers of 
France, with an unforgettable enthusiasm, this first 
overthrow — unfortunately for a short period only 
— of the capitalist power. 

There is no lack of works that treat the Com- 
mune, works written by bourgeois publicists, who 
liave blackened and defamed this period, just as 
their successors are systematically calunmiating 
the Russian Revolution: there is nothing new un- 
der the sun. There are also works by Socialists, 



some of them, like Marx and Lavrov, among the 
greatest names in our history. The thirty pages 
that Trotsky has devoted to the Commune period 
in the book, which has just appeared in French, 
of course do not exhaust the subject, but they 
bristle with original opinions that should be 
brought to the attention of all who are interested 
in the accomplishments of the Commune. 

The pages begin with these words: "The Paris 
Commune of 1871 was the first weak attempt in 
history at domination by the working class. We 
venerate the memory of the Commune in spite of 
its limited experience, the lack of preparation of 
its militant sections, the confusion of its pro- 
gram, the lack of imity among its directing ele- 
ments, the indecision of its plans, the excessive 
fussing in execution, and the frightful disaster 
in which it so fatally ended." 

This is apparently a summary of Trotsky's view. 
He honors the Commune, without concealing from 
himself the errors of its leaders, and he passes 
them all in review. 

But, at the same time, he suggests the origio 
of this powerful insurrection. No one forgets mat 
the petite bourgeoisie played a role in this insur- 
rection as well as the workers, that national senti- 
ments were connected in it with those of the pur- 
est internationalism, that the men charged vrith 
responsibilities were recruited from the most vary- 
ing environments and parties. This explains the in- 
ternal conflicts that broke out in the Assembly, 
as well as the contradictory solutions that were 
formulated and the losses of time that were en- 
countered at every moment up to the final catas- 
trophe. Trotsky carefully points out the contkra- 
ous desire that was expres<«ed by certain individn- 
als to attain a conciliation with the bourgeoisie, 
and the vacillation which was shown, by others, 
between the fiction of democracy and the reality 
of dictatorship. 

Lavrov has already called attention to these 
things. 

This uncertainty governed particularly the mili- 
tary action of the Commune and served as an aid 
in the evil preparations of Thiers. If the Russian 
Revolution bad passed into this same slough. Mil' 
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yokov, who was preparing to be the Thiers of 
Russia, would have had an easy time of it. But 
fortunately the Russians had the example of 1871 
before their eyes. 

It is not true, however, says Trotsky, that the 
Commune was, as Kautsky maintains, a formal 
donocracy, and he again undertakes the demon- 
itration of this fact that has already been offered 
by Lenin. The elections did not take place until 
after the flight of a portion of the Paris bourgeoi- 
ne, and the neutralization of another portion, and 
in addition, the Blanquists, faithful to the mem- 
ories of 1793, desired a revolutionary dictator- 
•hip of the Paris Commune over peasant France. 

Trotsky draws a number of brief parallels. 
The duty of the Commune was to proceed definitely 
against the National Assembly. There could be no 
eompromise between the two. Similarly in Russia 
die Soviets would have been crushed by the Con- 
(tituent Assembly if they had permited it to live, 
for the new proletarian apparatus could not possi- 
bly be reconciled with the old form of democracy, 
and this is proved if only by the fact that wherever 
the latter remained in existence, and where the 
Cadets associated themselves with the Socialist 
non-Bolshevik factions in order to defend the 



Constituent Assembly, in the Kuban, in Ukraine, 
in Siberia, counter-revolution had an easy time 
of it, and a reactionary coup d'etat was easily 
brought about 

Was the Paris of 1871 as mature for the de- 
struction of the capitalist system as the Petrograd 
of 1917? Trotsky does not think so. 

"The petit bourgeois and crafts union character 
of the old and in part of the new Paris is totally 
absent in Petrograd, a center of the most con- 
centrated industry of the world." Besides, if the 
Parisians were rich in revolutionary memories, 
the wage workers of Petrograd had still fresh in 
their minds the memories of 1905 and the longing 
to avenge their defeats. There were also additional 
elements to be considered. 

In all our branches, these pages of Trotsky 
should be read on the fiftieth anniversary. In 
spite of their critical observations, which are quite 
reasonable and most timely for us, they present 
the mature homage of one of the greatest revolu- 
tionists of all times, one of the most able repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Revolution, to the men 
who inscribed their heroic acts in letters of fire 
in the history of the proletarian revolution through- 
out the ages. 



Persons and Things in Moscow 

By Walus Walter Lefeaux 

{The following article is from the pen of a young English-Canadian who recently returned 
from Soviet Russia and is now making a lecture-tour of the United Slates.) 



It was a new world to me, the world I stepped 
into one morning last September. We had left 
Petrograd late the previous night on a train com- 
posed of a long string of sleepers and ordinary 
day coaches, every seat on the train apparently 
occupied. Without as much fuss or noise as usual- 
ly accompanies the departure of a long distance 
train at any other European terminal, we had 
glided out of Petrograd on a Bolshevik train with 
a Bolshevik crew over a Bolshevik railroad and 
irrived in Moscow on schedule time. The schedule 
was not as fast as the pre-war time. Locomotives 
xre scarce in Russia. Meantime long dbtance trains 
have to do a lot of local work. Wood for fuel is 
not the most efiBcient method of raising steam to 
bandle a heavy train; at night the locomotive 
•moke stack pours out a steady deluge of golden 
rain. But cutting, loading, and firing green wood 
was only one of the small handicaps of the Bol- 
shevists. Oil from Baku and anthracite from the 
Oonets Basin is now relieving the fuel situation 
3 little. 

The Moscow Northwestern Railway Station pre- 
sented a most animated scene. Our train had de- 
posited several hundred passengers, who, sur- 
veyed casually, might have been an ordinary sub- 
urban trainload. Closer inspection did indeed re- 
veal a marked absence of linen collars, fancy 



shoes, and new cjothes; in fact the general ap- 
pearance of the outer garments betokened a con- 
tinuous usage of several years, but that was not 
unexpected. 

Within a few minutes after our arrival another 
train steamed in. This one had a passenger list 
that was different. How a train composed of from 
thirty to forty short passenger coaches could ac- 
commodate the crowd that emerged from that train, 
and the quantity of bundles and baggage under 
which every individual in the crowd was strug- 
gling, is more than I have yet been able to under- 
stand. Some of them simply dragged their bundles 
and sacks out of the station and, depositing them 
on the sidewalk, sat down on them with an air 
of satisfaction and relief. I presumed that assist- 
ance was soon expected. 

The loads were composed chiefly of potatoes 
with a small percentage of apples and cabbage. 
The passengers were mostly from Moscow's semi- 
peasant proletariat, with a sprinkling of peddler 
speculators, who had been visiting their village 
holdings and peasant relatives or buying stocks 
for the approaching winter. Wonderful progress 
has been mcde in the collection and distribution 
of farm products in Soviet Russia but the work 
is not by any means complete. War has demanded 
the almost exclusive attention of the administra- 
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tion, and private provisioning and small specula- 
tion has had to be winked at until such time as 
adequate attention can be given the matter. 

Tlie next question was to get myself trans- 
ported to ^e Foreign Office, or whatever might be 
the equivalent imder a Soviet Administration, and 
report myself to Nuorteva. Fortunately there was 
a courier on the train and he was bound for the 
Foreign Office. His offer to mediate between me 
and the driver, or an isvoschik, was gladly accept- 
ed. We duly arrived at the Hotel Metropole, now 
the headquarters of the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs, and in consideration of the sum of six 
thousand roubles got rid of our jehu. 

I had previously met Nuorteva in London, upon 
which occasion he had not been at all enthusiastic 
over my expressed wish to visit Soviet Russia. A 
few days after my interview with him he had been 
deported from Ejigland by the Britbh authorities 
and upon arrival in Moscow had been given charge 
of the British and American section of the Foreign 
Office there. I had followed several weeks later but 
not having any special invitation to visit Moscow, 
and not being an appointed representative of any 
special body, I had good reason to be somewhat 
apprehensive as to what view Moscow would take 
of the appearance of an uninvited Englishman. 
Taking into consideration the blockade, deporta- 
tions, open and indirect hostilities by Great Brit- 
ain, also the number of visitors that had been con- 
nected with counter-revolutionary plots, there was 
every reason to excuse a passing reflection on the 
question as to what form my reception would take. 
Would it be a brass band or a sudden appear- 
ance before the Chrezvechaynaya Kommissya (Ex- 
traordinary Commission) ? 

The streets did not appear to be the scene of 
any unusual excitement. A few small shops seemed 
to be open. Empty windows of up-to-date stores 
are not quite so much in evidence in Moscow as 
in Petrograd. We bumped along over the cob- 
bled streets, being passed occasionally by motor 
cars on official business. Part of the business of 
the chauffeurs appeared to be to see how near they 
could come to knocking one over and to iind out 
how much rough usage the cars would stand. 
However, they had more business there than I 
had and I must say that all the time I was in 
Moscow I never saw or heard of any accidents. 
A bunch of prisoners going out to work under 
military guard was somewhat interesting. I felt a 
remote possibility of my joining them. 

My welcome by Nuorteva was not, at first, pro- 
nouncedly cordial. Had he taken the attitude that 
to project myself into Moscow in such an uncere- 
monious manner upon the strength of a few min- 
utes acquaintanceship was a little too much of a 
strain, I do not know that I would have had any 
reason for complaint. However, having gotten over 
his first surprise and having expressed himself 
upon the subject of officials who would allow me 
to advance on Moscow without reporting first to 
the Foreign Commissariat, we got down to a db- 



cussion of affairs in the outside world and the 
reason for my visit to Moscow, 

Every minute or two a messenger or a sten- 
ographer would rush in with a message or ques- 
tion and I noted an apparent disposition of his 
eyelids to close as if he were struggling against 
an almost overwhelming call of nature to sleep. 
He told me that he never got more than five hours' 
sleep and that the ni^t previous he had had no 
sleep at all. He said that that was the state of 
affairs with nearly all the executives, which I 
afterwards found to be quite true. There and then 
I decided Uiat to take up the time of the head* 
of Soviet Russia with interviews, unless they ex- 
pressed a wish to see me, was no part of my func- 
tion in Moscow. 

About the first man I ran into was Humphreys, 
of whose lectures on Soviet Russia in the United 
States I had often heard. A well-known English 
journalist has recently referred to him as "an 
American comrade with a large camera." His many 
friends in America will no doubt be glad to hear 
that he finds plentiful occupation in Moscow, f 

With one of the girl messengers acting n 
guide I betook myself to the Savoy Hotel and 
presented a slip of paper given me by Nuortevi 
which secured my instalation as a guest of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Tim 
hotel accommodates, among others, most of the 
employees of the Foreign Office and there with Nu- 
orteva, Humphreys, Arthur Watts (Friends' War 
Victims' Relief Committee), and many others, I 
ate my daily allowance of bread, kasha, cabbage 
soup and tea with a varying and not very regular 
ration of sugar, butter, and meat or fish. Consider- 
ing the great dearth of skilled help and materials, 
the hotels all seem to be very well kept under 
Soviet administration. Althou^ short of bedding 
and everything necessary to facilitate the accommo- 
dation of guests and residents, I found, during my 
four weeks' stay there, that nothing was left un- 
done that could be done with the help and niat«ri- 
al available. 

Not sure that I would be allowed to stay any 
length of time, I started out to hunt up John Reed 
and Louise Bryant (Mrs. Reed) . Having read their 
books on Soviet Russia, I wanted to make sure oi 
seeing them and getting their impressioas in case 
the authorities should decide that my corapaoT 
was not desired — a quite unnecessary anxiety on 
my part for I was not questioned or even adai 
to show my passport from the day I arrived until 
the day I departed. 

With "Dyelovoy Dvor" written in Russian char- 
acters on a piece of paper I started out to find 
the hotel of this name, where I was advised I 
would find my quarry. It was rather fortunate 
for me that I had that slip of paper and another 
with the name and address of my own hotel. Look- 
ing back over the matter I have come to the cod- 
elusion that the friend who spoke some English 
and gave me my directions was just a little bit 
mixed as to the English words "left" and "ri^t'' 
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Anyhow I proceeded up the hill by the Chinese 
Wall, turned to the left and after about half an 
hoar I found myself in the Sukharevka or Moscow 
Public Market that reminded me of Petticoat Lane 
in London enlarged a hundred times and set down 
amid a quaint mixture of modem and medieval 
architecture. The big square was packed with a 
mass of small peddlers, petty speculators, and 
potential buyers. Electric street cars noisily made 
their way tlu-oag^ the crowds. 

Although the chief industries in production and 
distribution have been taken over and nationalized 
by the Soviet State, there are still a large number 
of petty traders and small industrial producers not 
yet absorbed into the organization, and on the 
Moscow Sukharevka I found almost as many of- 
fering things for sale as there were buyers. Prac- 
tically everything was obtainable there from pins 
to fur coats. The quantities were very limited and 
the prices unlimited. Numbers were apparently sue- 
oenfuUy evading the order to work although I 
was afterwards told that measures were being taken 
to close the market It may be closed by now but 
customs that have been in vogue for many gen- 
erations and have their professional attendants 
and a steady clientele are apparently not to be 
closed in a day, even with a threat of jail hanging 
overhead. 

Nobody took any notice of me. There may have 
been agents of tliie much heralded secret police 
about but I never came in contact with than. Often, 
daring my stay I wandered into public buildings 
with Red Guard sentries posted outside but was 
never asked to produce my papers. 

Looking for John Reed 

By this time I began to think that I had better 
obtain some fresh directions. But, ask whom? 
I remembered having passed what might have been 
a Bolshevik policeman; a soldier leaning against a 
building smoking the inevitable Russian cigarette; 
a rifle with bayonet fixed being his emblem of au- 
thorihr. Retracing my steps I found that he was 
■till mere. My DyeloVoy Dvor slip of paper pro- 
duced, what was apparently meant to be, a long 
and explicit direction but my quite evident lack 
of understanding soon reduced him to humanity's 
primitive language and he pointed back in the 
direction from which I had originally come. My 
first encounter with a member of the Bolshevik Red 
Army had proven quite unexciting. What anti- 
cipations of trouble I had had were rapidly fading 
sway. 

Returning to the Commissariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs, I obtained directions anew and started off 
once more to find Reed. The only interesting thing 
I came across was a gang of women, apparently of 
die peasant class, unloading fuel logs from what 
had once been street cars. About one half of the 
Moscow cars appeared to me to be engaged in the 
task of distributing wood to the various storing 
places for the winter fuel supply. Public squares 
and courtyards seemed to be the chief storage 



places. Huge piles had already been gathered but 
the Fuel Commissariat of the Moscow Soviet had 
not nearly finished its work for the quickly ap- 
proaching winter. Running a city of over two mil- 
lion population, and its various industries, with 
wood for fuel through a Russian winter is only one 
of the incidental problems faced and overcome 
by the Bolsheviki. Long strings of one-horse wagons 
were also bringing in wood from the forests — an 
enormous expenditure of labor compared to the 
pre-war oil and coal fuel. 

Eventually I reached the Dyelovoy Dvor. It was 
now supper-time and having introduced myself to 
the Commandant I was invited to join the crowd 
going into the dining room. Long tables with 
table cloths, knives, forks, and spoons conveyed 
a suggestion of eating that was not at all objec- 
tionable to me for I had had nothing since early 
morning. This hotel had been the headquarters of 
the foreign speaking delegates to the Third Inter- 
national and there were still a number who had not 
yet left Added to these there were a number of 
"men without a country" such as Freeman of Aus- 
tralia and Bela Kun of Hungary, men whose ideas 
had violently conflicted with the ideas of their own 
ruling classes, and several English and American 
comrades working in the various Soviet depart- 
ments, with a sprinkling of visitors like myself. 

The tavarish (comrade) who was waiting upon 
us had just handed me my plate of cabbage soup 
when I noticed a slim girl, with short black hair 
and decidedly American clothes and action, walk 
in and take her seat at the next table to me. Ask- 
ing my neighbor who she was I was told Louise 
Bryant (Mrs. John Reed). Our meal of soup, 
bread, boiled millet and tea being very soon over, 
I joined the English-speaking group of which she 
appeared to be the center and introduced myself 
by conveying the regrets of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, over the fact that she had not been able 
to speak there during her recent lecture tour in 
America. 

John Reed was not feeling well that night and 
had gone to bed so we took along some cabbage 
soup and bread, but the menO contained nothing 
that an invalid could eat with any zest Quite a 
number of the delegates who had attended the 
Oriental Congress at Baku had returned with vary- 
ing symptoms of sickness, and John was one of 
them. A physical weakness caused by the effects 
of an operation in America was a great handicap 
to his struggle. The food was not what one would 
wish for sick people, although, after several days 
had elapsed, he was prevailed upon to accept the 
doctor's attentions and go upon a sick diet 

There is a terrible shortage of doctors, trained 
nurses, medicines, and suitable food for the sick 
in Soviet Russia, and John Reed, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this state of affairs, refused to give 
in and accept what was available until his wife 
and the rest of us overpowered his mind on the 
subject. He was up and around for several days 
after my first visit to him and the three of us 
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visited the opera twice. At one of the performancea 
we met an English sculptress and an American 
financial representative who was at the time nego- 
tiating concessions with the Moscow administra- 
tion. 

But John soon took to his bed from which he 
was fated never to rise again, except to be con- 
veyed to the hospital. At first his case was diag- 
nosed as one of influenza and we scoured the city 
for fresh milk, dependable eggs and anything ap- 
propriate we could think of, but the hunt was 
not particularly successful. Of oranges and such 
like we never hoped to obtain a supply. No one 
knew of anybody who had heard of anyone who 
had seen or heard of any for three years. 

We had many long discussions over his adven- 
tures and experiences. We also surveyed capital- 
ism, the advancing Polish armies and the relentless 
European Powers as we could see them from Mos- 
cow, the lookout point of the advanced section of 
the revolutionary workers. Sometimes over our 
glasses of tea and cigarettes we would relapse into 
silence. I often found myself wondering if it were 
all a dream and whether I would wake to find my- 
self back in London. Once John broke the spell 
with the remark "Do you know, comrade, when I 
die I would like to be buried alongside those 
fellows." We had previously been talking about the 
Red Square and the grave of the Communists under 
the shadow of the Kremlin Wall. We had no idea 
that within a few weeks his wish in that respect 
was to be fulfilled. 



THE SOVIET BEPUBUO OF ABKHA8IA 

Moscow, April ^-^The first Congress of the 
Workers' and Peasants* Soviets of .^khasia has 
met and the small Soviet Republic of Abkhasia, a 
part of the former republic of Georgia, has been 
definitely created. The Revolutionary Committee of 
the Republic of Abkhasia has issued a manifesto 
in which it states that by the will of the workers 
the new Socialist Soviet Republic of Abkhasia has 
come into being. In the name of the working 
masses of Soviet Abkhasia, the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee sends its greetings to the great Soviet Re- 
public of Russia and to all Soviet Republics and 
expresses the determination of Abkhasia, in alli- 
ance with the other Soviet Republics, to defend 
the great conquests of the proletarian revolution 
and to help in the work of the liberation of the 
toilers. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



BOXTND VOLUMES 

Volume III of Soviet Russia, cloth bound, 
652 pages, including maps and illustrations, 
covering the period from July 1 to December 
31, 1920, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $5.00. Address 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

110 West 40th St, New York, N. Y. 



MEDICAL BELIEF FOS SOVIET SUBBIA 

The Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee ha* 
received the following letter from the CommiiSBriat 
of Public Health at Moscow: 

March 22, 1921. 
Moscow, Petrovka. 17 
N. 44. 
"R. S. F. S. R. 

People's Commissariat of Public HealtL 
Foreign Information Division. 
Dr. M. I. Mikhailovsky, 

Chairman, Soviet Russia Medical Relief 

Committee 
New York. 
Dear Comrade: 

On behalf of the People's Commissary of Poblir 
Health, Dr. N. A. Semaahko, and on b^alf of tbf 
Foreign Information Division of the Commissariat 
of Public Health, I ask you to convey to the Soviet 
Russia Medical Relief Committee our heortint 
thanks for the aid rendered Soviet Russia by the 
Committee during the short period of its existence. 

Your aid and your activities fill us with joy. 
particularly because they prove that the sympamiei 
of the broad mass of the American people are wid) 
Soviet Russia. 

Of this sympathy we are also convinced by Com- 
rade Martens and Dr. Katzva, who on their arriva! 
at Moscow, gave us reports about the conditiom 
in America and the activities of your Committee. 

Everything shipped by you has been recd'rad. 
and we are glad to establish a closer and more r^- 
ular contact with you. 

I should like to draw your attention to the fact 
that Soviet Russia needs very badly medical egdip- 
ment, particularly sanitary ambulances, quinine 
and dietary foods, as for instance condensed milk, 
bouillon, eta 

With the next mail we shall send you data ob 
the activities of the People's Commissariat of Pub- 
lic Health. We are very desirous of being informed 
by your Committee about such American sanita- 
tion methods and medical regulations as may be 
of interest to the sanitary organizations and th^ 
medical profession of Soviet Russia. The Depart- 
ment hopes that with the establishment of closer 
relations with your committee it will become pos- 
sible in time to exchange scientific medical treatises 
and publications. 

We ask you to send all mail and packages to our 
representative at Reval, with mark in red "Ven- 
Urgent," so that it should not be kept long a: 
Reval. 

With fraternal greetings and deepest gratitude. 
(Signed) DR. J. KALINA 

Manager Foreign Information Division. 
People's Commissariat of Public Health 



Watch for the 1920 calendar in our next issue: 
Full chronology of events and movements import- 
ant to Soviet Russia. 
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Russian Treaties in the Middle East 



CONCESSIONS TO PERSIA: SUBSIDY TO 

AFGHANISTAN 

A special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 

sends the texts of the Russian Soviet Government's treaties 

with Persia and Afghanistan. Below we give the essen- 

tial parts of these documents: 

I. 

The Treaty with Persia 

Clause I. 

The Government of the R. S. F. S. R^ in accordance vrith 
its declarations set forth in notes of January 14, 1918, 
and June 26, 1919, of the principles of the R. S. F. S. R.'b 
policy with regard to the Persian people, once more 
solemnly declares Russia's immutable renunciation of the 
policy of force with regard to Persia pursued by the 
Imperialist Governments of Russia that have been over- 
thrown by the will of her workmen and peasants. 

Accordingly, wishing to see the Persian people independ- 
ent, flourishing, and freely controling the whole of its own 
possessions, the Government of the R. S. F. S. R. declares 
all tractates, treaties, conventions and agreements concluded 
by the late Tsarist Government with Persia and tending 
to the diminution of the righte of the Persian people com- 
pletely null and void. 

Clause II. 

The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. brands (as crim- 
inal) the policy of the Governments of Tsarist Russia, 
which, without the agreement of the peoples of Asia and 
ander the guise of assuring the independence of these 
peoples, concluded with other states of Europe treaties 
concerning the East which had as their ultimate object 
ita gradu^ seizure. The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. 
unconditionally rejects that criminal policy as not only 
violating the sovereignty of the states of Asia but also 
leading to organized brutal violence of European robbers 
on the living body of the peoples of the East. 

Wherefore and in accordance with the principles set 
ant in Clauses I. and IV. of the present treaty, the Govem- 
mmt of the R. S. F. S. R. declares its refusal to take part 
in any measures whatsoever tending to weaken or violate 
the sovereignty of Persia and declares completely null and 
void all conventions and agreements concluded by the late 
Government of Russia with third Powers for the harm of 
Perna and concerning her. 

Clause IV. 

Recognizing the rights of each people to the free and 

unhindered settlement of its political fate, each of the 

High Contracting Parties disclaims and will strictly refrain 

from interference in the internal affairs of the other party. 

Clause V. 
Both the High Contracting Parties bind themselves: 

1. Not to permit the formation or existence on their 
territory of organizations or groups, under whatever name, 
or of separate individuals who have made it their object to 
struggle against Persia or Russia, end also against States 
allied with the latter, and similarly not to permit on their 
territory the recruiting or mobilization of persons for the 
armies or armed forces of such organizations. 

2. To forbid those States or organizations, under what- 
ever name, which make it their object to struggle against 
the other High Contracting Party, to bring into the ter- 
ritory or to take through the territory of each of the 
High Contracting Parties anything that may be used against 
the other High Contracting Party. 

3. By all means at their disposal to prohibit the exist- 
ence on their territory of the troops or armed forces of 
any third State whatsoever, the presence of which 
would constitute a threat to the frontiers, interests, or 
•ecurity of the other High Contracting Party. 



Clause VI. 
Both the High Contracting Parties are agreed that in 
case on the part of third countries there should be at- 
tempts by means of armed intervention to realize a rapa- 
cious policy on the territory of Persia or to turn the ter- 
ritory of Persia into a base for military action against the 
R. S. F. S. R., and if thereby danger should threaten the 
frontiers of the R. S. F. S. R. or those of Powers allied 
to it, and if the Persian Government after warning on 
the part of the Government of the R. S. F. S. R. shall 
prove to be itself not strong enough to prevent this danger, 
the Government of the R. S. F. S. R. shall have the right 
to take its troops into Persian territory in order to take 
necessary military measures in the interests of self-defence. 
When the danger has been removed the Government of 
the R. S. F. S. R. promises immediately to withdraw its 
troops beyond the frontiers of Persia. 

Clause VII. 
In view of the fact that the combinations set out in 
Cause VI. might similarly take place in relation to secur- 
ity on the Caspian Sea, both the high contracting parties 
are agreed that in case in the personnel of the ships of the 
Persian fleet there shall prove to be citizens of third Powers 
making use of their presence in the Persian fleet for pur- 
poses unfriendly with regard to the R. S. F. S. R, the 
Government of the R. S. F. S. R. shall have the right to 
demand from the Government of Persia the removal of 
the said harmful elements. 

Clause VIII. 
The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. declares its com- 
plete rejection of that financial policy which the Tsarist 
Government of Russia pursued in the East, supplying the 
Government of Persia with financial means not in order to 
assist the economic development and flourishing of the 
Persian people but in the form of a political enfetterment 
of Persia. The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. therefore 
resigns all rights to the loans furnished to Persia by the 
Tsarist Government, and declares such loans null and not 
to be repaid. It similarly resigns all demands for the use 
of those State revenues of Persia by which the said loans 
were guaranteed. 

Clause IX. 
The Government of the R. S. F. S. R., in accordance 
with its expressed condemnation of the colonial policy of 
capitalism, which served and is serving as a reason for 
innumerable miseries and sheddings of blood, renounces 
the use of those financial undertakings of Tsarist Russia 
which had as their object the economical enfetterment of 
Persia. It therefore hands over into the complete pos- 
session of the Persian people the financial sums, valuables, 
and in general, the assets and liabilities of the Discount 
Credit Bank of Persia, and similarly the movable and im- 
movable property of the said Bank existing on the territory 
of Persia. 

Clause XI. 
Proceeding from the consideration that, by virtue of the 
principles set out in Clause I. of the present treaty, the 
peace tractate concluded between Persia and Russia in 
Turkmanclia on the 10th of February, 1828, Qause 8 of 
wliich denrived Persia of the right to have a fleet on the 
Caspian Sea, has lost its force, both the high contracting 
parties are agreed tliat from the moment of the signing of 
tlie present treaty they shall equally enjoy the right of free 
navigation on the Caspian Sea under their own flags. 

Clause XV. 
The Government of the R. S. F. S. R„ proceeding from 
the principle it has proclaimed, of the freedom of religions 
faiths, wishes to put an end to the missionary religious 
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propaganda in the countries of Islam, which had as its 
secret object action on the popular masses and supported 
in this way the rapacious intrigues of Tsarism. It there- 
fore declares all those religious missions closed which were 
established in Persia by the late Tsarist Government, and 
wil take measures to prohibit in future the sending of 
such missions into Persia. 

Clause XIX. 
Both the High Contracting Parties in the shortest time 
after the signing of the present treaty will set about the 
renewal of trade relations. The means of organizing import 
and export of goods and payment for them and similarly 
the order of collecting and the amounts of customs duties 
set by Persia on Russian goods shall be defined by a special 
trade convention, which shall be worked out by a special 
commission of representatives of both parties. 

Clause XX. 
Both the High Contracting Parties mutually give each 
other the right of transit of goods through Persia or through 
Russia into a third country, and further goods taken 
through must not be taxed with a duty larger than that on 
the goods of the most favored nation. 

Clause XXI. 
Both the High Contracting Parties in the shortest time 
after the signing of the present treaty will set about the 
renewal of telegraphic and postal relations between Persia 
and Russia. "Die conditions of the relations shall be de- 
fined in a special telegraphic convention. 

Clause XXll. 
With the object of supporting the good neighborly re- 
lations established with the signing of the present treaty 
and for the strengthening of good mutual understanding, 
each of the high contracting parties shall be represented 
in the capital of the other party by a plenipotentiary re- 
presentative, enjoying in Persia as in the R. S. F. S. R. 
the right of exterritoriality and other prerogatives, accord- 
ing to the rules current in both countries with regard to 
diplomatic representatives. 



TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
AFGHANISTAN 

Clause I. 
The High Contracting Parties, recognizing their mutual 
independence and promising to respect it, mutually enter 
into regular diplomatic relations. 

Clause U. 
The High Contracting Parties bind themselves not to 
enter with any third State into a military or political 
agreement which would damage one of the Contracting 
Parties. 

Clause III. 
Legations and Consulates of the High Contracting 
Parties will mutually and equally enjoy diplomatic privileges 
in accordance with the customs of international law. 

Note I. including: 

(a) The right to hoist the State flag. 

(b) Personal inviolability of the registered members of 
Legations and Consulates. 

(c) Inviolability of diplomatic correspondence and of 
persons fulfilling the duties of couriers and every kind 
of mutual assistance in these matters. 

(d) Communication by radio, telephone and telegraph, 
in accordance vrith the privileges of diplomatic represent- 
atives. 

(e) Exterritoriality of buildings occupied by Legations 
and Consulates, but without the right of ^ving asylum to 
persons whom the local Government officially recognizes 
as having broken the laws of the country. 



Not H: 

The military agents of both contracting parties shall be 
attached to their Legations on a basis of parity. 

Clause IV. 
The High Contracting Parties mutually agree upon the 
opening of five Consulates of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic on Afghan territory and seven Consulates 
of Afghanistan on Russian territory, of which five within 
the boundaries of Russian Central Asia. 

Clause VI. 
Russia agrees upon the free and untaxed transit through 
her territory of every kind of goods bought by Afghanistan 
either in Russia herself, through the State organs, or di- 
rectly from abroad. 

Clause VII. 
The High Contracting Parties agree upon the freedom 
of Eastern nations on the principle of independence and in 
accordance with the general wish of each nation. 

Clause VIII. 
In confirmation of clause 7 of the present treaty, the 
High Contracting Parties agree upon the actual independ- 
ence and freedom of Bokhara and Khiva, whatever may be 
the form of their government, in accordance with the wish 
of their peoples. 

Clause IX. 
In fulfilment of and in accordance with the promise of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, expressed 
by its head, Lenin, to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Sovereign State of Afghanistan, Russia agrees to hand 
over to Afghanistan the frontier districts which belonged 
to her in the last century, observing the principle of justice 
and the free expression of the will of the people. The 
order of the expression of the free will and expression of 
the opinion of the majority of the regular local population 
shall be regulated in a special treaty between the two 
States through the Plenipotentiaries of both sides. 

Clause X. 
In order to strengthen the friendly mutual relations 
between the High Contracting Parties the Government of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic agrees to 
give to Afghanistan financial and other help. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CLAUSE 
In development of clause X. of the present treaty the 
Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public gives to the Sovereign State of Afghanistan the 
following help: 

1. Yearly free subsidy to the extent of one million 
rubles in gold or silver in coin or bullion. 

2. Construction of a telegraph line — ^Kushka-Herat- 
Kandahar-Kabul. 

3. Over and above this the Govenunent of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic expresses its readiness 
to place at the disposal of the Afghan Government techni- 
cal and other specialists. 



REPATRIATION OF WAR PRISONERS 
Moscow, April 2. — Fulfilling article 13 of the 
Russian-Turkish treaty of March 16 relating to 
the repatriation of prisoners of war, the Russian 
and Turkish plenipotentiaries at Moscow have 
signed a detailed convention for the speedy repat- 
riation from their respective countries of all 
prisoners and their dependents, if any, with facili- 
ties for bringing back with them their personal 
property. This convention goes into force imme- 
diately upon its signature and needs no ratifica- 
tion. 
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for opinions expressed in signed articles. Mana- 
scripts are re ceived only at the risk of the sendar. 



TT really does seem as if Soviet Russia would 
-*- be left in peace by her capitalist neighbors 
during the next few months. England has signed 
a treaty (the Trade Agreement) that will make 
it impossible for her to participate directly in 
any military attack on Russia. France is apparent- 
ly satisfied with this arrangement, for F.nfrland 
could hardly otherwise have signed. French au- 
thorities themselves have announced their unwil- 
lingness to continue to finance and support Wran- 
gel and, in spite of Wrangel's opposition to any 
disbanding or emigration of his army, they are 
sending it, in instalments, back to Soviet Russia, 
via Odessa, in order that its disaffected remnants 
may neither join the Turks in an attack on Con- 
stantinople or the hard beset Greek army, nor fall 
into the ways of Bolshevism to a sufficient extent 
to induce them to aid in an overthrow of capital- 
ist domination in Turkey. We expressed our feel- 
ing last week that France's permission to England 
to sign the treaty was given in return for Eng- 
land's consent to prospective French occupation 
of the Ruhr District and a general sharpening 
of the French demands on Germany. In this case 
again, the situation created by the imperialist war 
elsewhere in Europe relieves Soviet Russia of the 
attacks of her enemies. But it should not be for- 
gotten that it was the stubborn resistance of the 
Russian people to the foreign and native "inter- 
veners" that made France decide that it was easier 
to intervene in Germany than in Russia. And there is 
hardly any doubt that the new French occupations 
in Germany will accelerate a consummation ab- 
horred by France herself — the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat in Germany — and thus bring nearer the 
day when Russia may really have access to foreign 
industrial production in order to cure what Keren- 
sky calls her "transport paralysis" and then re- 
build her economic life. The situation may be 
summed up thus: France, driven out of Russia, 
devotes herself with all the greater energy to an- 
other field, and thus is about to procure a new 
ally for Russia. 

• • • 

T^RANCE desires to disembarrass herself of 
■■■ Wrangel's men. Not all of them can be used 
as street-cleaners in Constantinople, if only for 
the reason that they will learn the various lang- 
uages spoken there and thus be able to add their 



mite of discontent to the great waves of unrest in 
that city, to which they would be more than likely 
to impart a healthy direction. It is perhaps for 
this reason that Wrangel officers are preferred, as 
street sweepers, to Wrangel privates. The officers 
are relatively incorruptible by Bolshevism, so that 
even this social indignity would do no more than 
produce feelings of personal discomfort in their 
souls. Some of the men are to be sent to Brazil, says 
France, and while General Wrangel protests, 
France insists she cannot support them and makes 
arrangements to forward 10,000 of them to South 
America. The Brazilian Government, less timid 
to admit "undesirable" elements than some of its 
neighbors, and interested more in their ability as 
farmers than in their probable infection with Bol- 
shevism, "has consented to accept ten thousand 
Cossacks" (Constantine Brown in the New York 
Globe, ApHl 12.) 

"Reports were spread that the French would use machine 
guns to force the Russians to embark, but are denied by 
responsible officers, who say that no pressure will be brought 
to bear on Generttl Wrangel's troops, but that French and 
Russian lecturers make addresses in the Gallipoli camp 
daily pointing out to the soldiers the necessity of their 
emigrating to Brazil or returning to Russia, the present 
financial situation in France not permitting that country 
to continue to care for 10,000 men." 

Wrangel, however, is interested in Serbian 
agriculture rather than that of Brazil. "He is ask- 
ing the French for help to remove the entire force 
of about 25,000 to Serbia, where, he says, they can 
"work on the land and also be ready to fight the 
Bolsheviki again when the opportunity occurs." 
For it is probable that Brazil would accept her 
ten thousand Cossacks and not ask Wrangel to 
accompany them (Brazil is a backward country 
and her industrial development has not yet pro- 
duced great areas of factory lands in which a 
"Cossack" general might distinguish himself), 
while Serbia, being a good point of support against 
Bolshevism not only in Russia, but in other cotm- 
tries nearer to Serbia, could not be a bar to Wran- 
gel's remaining in office. Let it be Serbia by all 
means; General Wrangel's talents should not be 

wasted. 

• • • 

/^DESSA is said to have received some of the 
^-^ returning Wrangel soldiers (French ships 
are reported to have brought them) and declined 
to receive other consignments of men. Mr. Brown, 
in the Globe article tiove quoted, says that when 
the second boat with men arrived at Odessa the 
captain was notified that the men would not be 
allowed to land until France officially approached 
the Soviet Government, with a view to the repatria- 
tion of Wrangel's army. Here is clearly the act of 
a Great Power sincerely demanding that another 
country declare its intentions and sign a plain 
agreement. France can no longer ignore Soviet 
Russia. The Red Army's exploits, directed by ne- 
cessity more against French troops and French 
hirelings than against those of England, are bril- 
liant enough and solid enough, not only to exert 
pressure on France to consent to the signing of an 
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BANII UejIbMM AMMIN A*HT«HWrMafl. MMMr m NMTftTI MHHHaThCtt H* /1K)6m/I CKy^HO eny OWJK) mNTIt. AVMk 0*3 M0MI4« TNH«TCIi; H« SHUT 

OH. sea ce0fi aaMrrU BcTp«rMiicA oh co csomh 3HaMO«hM rUlBAMHo*. HlaiiyoTcii Hauimky, wto CMyMHO euy Mwrb. roaopiiT rU«M)H — Xo^eiuk 
n twSm no3NaNO«uiio co c*omh ApyOM, » cpaay craHttT To6e lAceflo WMTk, csh co6ii ns jraHteujb, secb abnw, um OAHa mwyTa, npo^VT* 

— rioaMaxOMb. noMM/lyHCTI roSOpMT BamIL- XopOUK). npMIOAM KO HMO • SOCHpecAHl**! 




npMUMi* B«Mii • •ocNp«ceNk« H DuANHy. - BoT mom apyr, rovopM-r nai/WM. sto NMMfal Co KceH ona Te6ii no>NaHO«MT. Oh* paccKimeT 
rs6«, MAtuie MSpoAu mMtfi •> >*ui/in ns caare MtuiMiONbi /lar io«y na^aa. )r3Haeu.'b. '*''0 ab-^Qtch na 3e«i/i«, noA iieMAeJi n hb Me6e. 
HHMia-Apy NtyNNT T«4ii, KiiK lOpouiO M c r>0Ab30M A/"* cefin m Apyx* npoMMtv caoto mmsm^ Tm HMNOrA> >** OyAOu^k 6o/>Mije CKyuaTk. 
Cavoot On* to, hto tm cam C96» h« y3Maeujk asct oma TeO« cto rjuo cnry ve/iMHaHa, yit vyApeuaJ M ho MaMAOujb tw ce6e Oonoa 
•epHOro Apy*k MOTopwM aa>< Ow t«6« sepMwM coaoT a c&Myc TpvAHyw ■MHy-'y rsoeit mm3h»> 



KHlini 



no jf OPOA"''TtCTBr H CKOrosOACTBv • 
no CBMHosoAcTay noHaoac^ihMO m 
no aonrocAM c&AbCKOro soanActaA 



A True Friend 

( Translation) 
Vaoya waa i<lliii|{ 
reailinf no booka, uk- 
ing to no occupation. 
Life waa a bore to 
him : the days draecej 
oo endleaaly : be did 
not know what in 
do with himaein Bui 
then he met hia friend 
Pavlik to whom he 
complaiaed that liTe wbh 
• bore. Pavlik aayt: 
*'li you like I diall 
introduce you to ■ 
friend of mine, and im- 
niediately life will be- 
come a pleasure to you; 
you wiU be a new 
nun; a whole day will 
paaa with the awiftneu 
of a single minule." 
"Introduce me is him," 
said Vanya. "Cood, 

come to ace me on Sun- 
day. On Sunday Vanya 
went to aee Pavlik. "Heri^ 
ia my friend/* said 
Pavlik, "a book. Ii 
will acquaint you with 
everything ; it will in- 
form you what |ieo* 
plea are living on the 
earth, aa well aa what 
peoples lived here Bul- 
lions of years ago; y^u 
will learn what ia lak< 
ing place on the surface 
of the earih, as well as 
under the surface and 
in the sky. Your friend 
the book will teach you, 
how you may live fully 
and with advantage to 
yourself and lo others. 
You will never b« horcd 
again. ft will rliani^t' 
you so that you will no 
longer know yourself, li 
will give you a hundred 
eyes, the strength of a 
giani, the wisdom of n 
oage! And you wilt 

never find a more faith- 
ful friend lo adviae you 
truly in the most dif{icult 
moment of your life." 

Books on Gardening 
and Cattle-br6eding»: on 
Pi)!-Breeding. pare of the 
Soil, and Agricultural 
Questions generally. 
Books may be obtained 
in the Shops of the Na- 
tional Publiahing H>use: 
Petrngrod. October 25 
Street, 28; Moscow, Sov- 
iet (Tverakaya) Sueet, 
28 A n. 
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CDI03 PAB0HHXhHAVKH,[AHBI1IHX[}I boeahho, 
PA3AABHT B [BBHX M\mm OBTITHflX B[E 
nPERHTCTBHn HO nVTH K nPOrPECCV. AacciAb 



KNOWLEDGE AIDING IN THE STRUGGLE WITH CAPITALISM 

TrmntUtion: "Th« union of the workers with Scieoce^ once they hsre been joined, will cruth in iU iroD oubnce ftU the obtUvIat 

OD the peth to Profreee."— L««mU«. 
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[ CrpuuHD wtfTb OMrptHOTHOwyl Mt'ter ok nsh ■ t«mhoh Jiecy. H wwfO He noNMwaut 
Boojiy SMy crpuM Hepeuarca (Dhamm mommo nf^MiMKT,— tearpauotHwA jtyMMT. •<to 3to 
MujmA KpKHMT. • MapreA a> MAMi avpHr: vro n(M«3H(\ >fTo ■p«Aho,h« 3M*eT. Moanm N30y cnuHT, 
ON rosopMT. MTQ BoT oTo 3B rpoxN notapoji: roro *«• aHaer, *m> »iy woahhw h« rpOMooTBOA mokho 
noMMBTkl ypomcM MOT, om MOJtoOHw cJiyNwr: a omah oh k3 hhhmi«k, ksk aa aaitAeA-HopMMiMuaM ny«nu« 

XOAMTb, M(JbL/l 6h ypOmOM. CApy3bin«M M«AOMHa- MMSOTMbMM — CHMpHO 06paiUBOTCfl' HSK aa HMHM XOAMTV, 

H* 3Hser, iKUhOM H3 HMx H3KMHb H» yiM«T A npoAA»T 6«3rp«M0T>iwA uMCMy. — cpasy H3 CMnoro 
apUHHw CTftMeT! Bc« awy noMTHO. aca mcmo! Bmakt on, naro (mhmim na a awa'iajL Tohho cto tms y moto ctiao, m aftceJio irktv Miy na cmt«. 
Bc« y H»ro maktcr A CiiymtTcmW«i. nocoserytron om cocaomi ApyrowMHiiroio,— owi HeoOHaHOT,— h ysHMT ok kbm hs 0«ui awflynrfccrf 



^fi2. 




J). 



CHILDREN ! 
{Shown pasting through « School Houte) 
The life of an illiterate is terrible! He Uvea forever in a dark forrsl. He undemlamU nolhin«. Fverythin; will frighten him. 
Ad owl howla at Di(ht,— the illiterate will believe il ia the were-wolf howlin;;; he believes in deviU and wiirhc* and does not know 
what ia uaeful or what it harmful. If the lightninf atrikea hit hut, he believca Cod in puniahing him for hi« sins; he dot's not know 
ihal it is possible to catch the lightning with a lightning T3d! he crop is poor — he hIU pray to God: but would he know fron 
books how better to cultivate the Mother Earth that feeda us, hia harvest would be rirh. He treats animals badly— the friends of 
man! He docs not know how to tend them or utilize them. But when the illtleralc has gone throufth school— he. a blind man. will 
immediately have bin eyes opened. He understands everything, every king is rlonr to him. He sec« what he did not *co before. It 
is as if he had acquired a hundred eyes; life for him begins to be i joy. All matters begin to take a good turn. And if be i« in 
trmihle. hr will take advice from his friend the book — who will not deceive him — and he will Irarn how io get out of his trouble ! 



■CVAAK A^MPOEAi 




CM«m« 6«pos. tkfKMm. ■ ••vffc He noriHffi 

MMfiaT. 

la a» ni TS H« njWKNyTk. 6«AnoTa a io> 
CuMtT wi Mck caoA ■•■ Ma wswoH <aa- 



MkM laAapw nonNuT - Kyna«a, iqmaHAl 
Mh« Mourna TVMena? - B<« «ro - najrK*! 
Kio BCMT MynaNa? Haw NOpaMn««| poji- 

MOA 

He<rHwA TpymcMMK -n«Bapb. rtspoAtpy- 
AOBoA. 



r*N, A«P«SMii. sciaaaM na Bpa.a-«ynsii«! A* SowmaJiM apary naAopyKH cMpyiirTw. ' 
ftf* I p«uiMT«RknoA cxaaTK* m« apooibt MtoAw padcraa onark cm h« aor aotapa- 

Copock c Msp«H«HMw> fuic'i a«itoa«*«nMA Hrotei i 

xe«yT,- 
Ha CeaanitoA PycH npaaiTT OMnoct^ h 



CPtHftAflMEtLjAKJICHKA-rUUKAm CTPOTO nHCTIUULTCBL. 




The llan-Eadaff Laad<Sbark (aea aditoiUl page for translation of po«m). 
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Lpob Trotikf at the Front (October 1920) : Ceorral Budenny. with whom 
Trotsky it apeaLing, ii unfortunately not covered by the camera. 



Kamenev and Litvlnov at ChrUltania. Konicnev began the negotialioni 
at London which recently etidtnl in the csnclusion nf rhe Trade 
.\lireenieHt. LilvJnov is now Soviet Repreaeoutive in Eathonia. 




RECEIVING A NEW CITIZEN 



Stnt«ri Nuortera, formerly Secreury of the RomUb Sorlot GoTonmeDt Boraaa la New York, la hit OCe« at tho ForolfB Commlattriat, 
Moscow. Seated by hi* aide, nnder foard, la an American Inmber-jack who had croaeed the liaee at Archangel without permlaaioa. A fov 
aisBtee lalor, the Americas waa releeeed and provided with the Job ho had come to RnaoU to eeek. 
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FOOIX AISD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN 




A former chef of the Tur prepiring food for the children In ■ Soriel InitituUon. The children Ihemielvet are helping him. 




Wark*r>' cUUrta wuUaf mp ta on •< lk« Mokow lullliilloBt. The; ire In > formn 

mUui tesMU u4 tk< ftnl nufcU aUk. 



(or Touf nobloo, u I* aaaootod by tko oi- 
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AN OPEN-AIR PERFORMANCE ON THE ISLAND OF REST 




1. The Audleoce. (Somr of our resderi will recall the remarki of John S. Clarke, In a recent article in Sotist Ruwu, 
00 s performance of / Pagliacci on thia ialand near Petrofimd). 




S. TIm PUy aMou to reqoire nthor Boaplaow male offoeta. iMlUinf red water aad tml aUpa. 
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Agreement by England, but also to force her to 
sign a Treaty with Soviet Russia herself. The day 
is no longer far distant 

• • • 

p OSTERS speak a lively language, and we hope 
our readers will enjoy those we are printing 
this week. Our cover bears one that was issued 
just one year ago (May 1, 1920), presenting in its 
two panels a comparison between the peaceful 
work of the toiler in Soviet Russia and the bloody 
struggles in which the European prolslariat was 
still — and is still — engaged, in its fight to estab- 
lish its own Dictatorship. The workers on the 
barricades in Western Europe, in Ireland, Italy, 
Germany, Hungary, and elsewhere, are still fight- 
ing on this First of May, 1921, but it must not be 
forgotten that the part of the picture that deals 
with Russia also presents a struggle. For Russia 
is fighting (as it was in the 1920 poster) against 
poverty and disorganization. It is natural, there- 
lore, that the propaganda carried on by the Soviet 
Government among the Russian workers should as- 
sume more and more the form of an exhortation 
to produce, rather than engage in mere theoretical 
discussions of Socialism, Communism, and the gen- 
eral desirability of overthrowing Capitalism — for of 
that the Russian people are convinced — Capitalism 
is already overthrown in Russia. It is now neces- 
sary for diem to keep on the job — ^keep the factories 
going, the river-steamers and railroads running, 
the fields tilled and sown and weeded and har- 
vested. The reader will therefore not be surprised 
that this First of May Number of Soviet Russia 
should be filled with material emphasizing the 
peaceful work of the Russian masses, rather than 
their hard fight with the capitalist and the invader 
from abroad. This fight has been won — the strug- 
gle against disorganization and non-production is 
still in progress. It is work that is required of Soviet 
Russia's people now, and it is of work that this 
week's articles and posters speak. 

• • • 

T NTERNAL propaganda is still being carried on 
-'■ in Russia along class lines, however. Those 
of our readers who know the Russian language 
will appreciate the little poem that accompanies 
the picture-poster of the fat peasant, the rich kulak, 
ruthlessly working his poor neighbors. For the 
benefit of non-Russian readers we here print a 
translation (in prose) of this poem; it well re- 
flects the as yet not completely broken power of 
the kulak: 

THE KULAK— THE PEASANT-EATER 

The Kulak (rich peasant) has fattened on the food of 
the people; He is like a great pig — his vest is almost 
bursting. The poor peasantry does not even dare to sigh; 
tbe_ poor peasantry bears the yolce. And he is all the time 
riding on the dumb poor peasantry. 

Whose granaries are full?— The Kulak's, the Kulak's! 
Whose purse is heavy? — His. the spider's! Who carries 
the Kulak? — It is he who nourishes us — the honest toiler — 
the farmer, the toiling people. 

Arise ye villagers, against your enemy the Kulak I May 
your hand not falter in the decisive struggle. Throw off 



the yoke of ages from your sore shoulders— The poor and 
the toiling rule in Soviet Russia. 

It is necessary to tie the foe's hands with his own 
reins, so that he may not introduce slavery again, that 
again he may not oppress the village with his purse, and 
that our people may breathe in freedom! 



jgUT propaganda is not the only work of edu- 
cation that is now going on in Soviet Russia. 
The workers are not only exhorted to read books, 
but also provided with books. In fact, the work 
of printing books is resulting in a production that 
is quantitatively astonishing, when we consider that 
printing offices, like all other productive enterprises, 
are seriously handicapped by lack of raw materials 
and skilled labor. In addition to numerous peri- 
odicals of informative and class propagandist na- 
ture, purely educational books and pamphlets of 
the conventional type are Leing turned out in 
great numbers. A recent consignment of books to 
this office, direct from Soviet Rtssia, includes the 
following titles (author's name first, in italics) : 
Larin, Production Propaganda and the Soviet Eco^ 
nomy on the Eve of the Fourth Ye* (48 pages; 
this is No. 1 of the Series: "How the Workers and 
Peasants Must Organize Their Econonic Life"), 
S. S. Kislyansky: Who Gains by the A^cultural 
Commune, and Who Fears It? (15 pages, this is 
No. 55 of the so-called "Workers' and Peaaants' 
Leaflets") ; G. Pyatak, How to Conquer the Cold 
(8 pages; No. 56 of the "Workers' and Peatants' 
Leaflets") ; V. P. Nekraasov: The Industrial Pro- 
gram for Rebuilding Locomotives (16 pages; pib- 
lished by the Publication Section of the Comnin. 
sariat for Means of Communication) ; Romaiu 
Rolland: Danton (a play, one of the Series: "The 
Theatre of the Revolution"); G. N. SorokhHn: 
Guide for Zoological Water Excursions (128 pages; 
an introduction for amateurs into the aims and 
methods of the study of fresh water fauna, with 
many illustrations) ; then there are copies of the 
Bulletin of the All-Russian Central Council of 
Trades Unions, and the first issue (60 pages) of the 
Messenger of the All-Russian Union of Collective 
Farms. It is a very respectable output and we have 
received many bundles of books and pamphlets 
from other countries that are less interesting. None 
can deny that learning and organization are en- 
couraged in Soviet Russia, and the fact that the 
printed word receives so much of the country's 
labor and resources is a good sign. Next week's 
Soviet Russia will include an article by the fam- 
ous Academician, Professor Sergei Oldenburg, on 
the labors of the Academy of Science, which will 
give added evidence of Uie fact that the Soviet 
Government is doing all it can to place its print- 
ing facilities at the disposal of abstract learning 
wherever the demands of immediate instruction to 
the young are not too great. 

As we go to press, a notice reaches us from the United 
States Post Office Department, informing us of the con- 
ditions of the new postal facilities with Soviet Russia. We 
shall print it next week. 
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By Nikolai Lenin 

(The following speech by the President of the Council of People's Commissars was delivered at 
the All-Russian Conference for Organizations for Political Education, November 5, 1920.) 

precise data taken from the entire history of the 
Socialism of the workers, that this is not the case, 
that maturity for Socialism is only attained through 
great industry, through struggle in strikes, through 
political organization. In order to carry the victory, 
in order to put through the Socialistic transforma- 
tion, the proletariat must be capable of acting in 
solidarity to eliminate the exploiters, must be cap- 
able of playing the role of a pioneer. These class 
peculiarities and class abilities of the proletariat 
must be transformed into actual deed. For the 
comrades active in the field of education, this must 
be taken as one of the most important tasks. The 
Communist Party must here serve as a vanguard 
of the proletariat in the education and training of 
the working masses, must help them slough off the 
old habits, the old practices which we have re- 
ceived as an heirloom from the old regime, the 
practices and habits of private property, with 
which the great mass is still more or less per- 
meated. 



Comrades! Permit me to impart a few thoughts to 
you that occurred to me in the Central Committee 
and in the Council of People's Commissars in our 
discussion of the question of an organization of 
a central body for political education. Personally 
I take the liberty to remark dial I have been op- 
posed to an alteration of the name of your in- 
stitution. What better name could be used 
than the designation "free culture," which has now 
been replaced by the stilted Soviet designation, 
"Main Center for Political Education"? But as 
this question has already been decided, I beg of 
you to regard thi) observation as one that 
is personal only, and if the entire altera- 
tion is not to b« limited to a change of name, 
if you are to succeed in attracting new members 
and to reesub/ish your activity in the field of 
education, i? will be possible to adapt ourselves 
to the foiJle of the Soviet organs, to provide 
each thin« a^<^ ^^ch authority with a special label, 
and in ^^i. case the new designation can perhaps 
even b* welcome. 

Tie most important point at present for the 
coiBtades engaged in the work of culture and edu- 
cstbn is that of the relation between education 
an^ our political aim. In bourgeois society it has 
aVays been, and still is maintained, that the spirit 
>f knowledge is apolitical, or unpolitical. This is 
a piece of hypocrisy on the part of the bourgeoisie, 
nothing more or less than a refined method of 
deceiving the masses, 99 per cent of whom are 
oppressed by the domination of the church, of 
private property, etc. Under these circumstances, 
every "free" expression is directly or indirectly 
prejudiced by capital. Every state mechanism — and 
the larger the significance of this mechanism, the 
more is this dependence a fact— depends absolute- 
ly on capital and its policy. The connection be- 
tween the bourgeois political parties and the educa- 
tional system is in capitalist countries particularly 
firm and solid; but bourgeois society cannot open- 
ly admit this. 

One of our chief tasks is that of opposing to 
bourgeois deception and hypocrisy our truth, and 
of obliging the bourgeoisie to recognize our truth. 

The educational task must at present therefore 
be put in the foreground because it is urgently 
necessary to make the masses ripe for the Social- 
ist order. 

This is particularly important in Russia, where 
the urban proletariat constitutes a minority of the 
population. There could have been no possibility 
of a dictatorship of the proletariat, if the latter 
had not reached a high degree of consciousness, dis- 
cipline, and fidelity in its struggle against the bour- 
geoisie. We do not take a Utopian viewpoint, ac- 
cording to which the working masses per se are ma- 
ture for the Socialistic society. We know through 



Main Center for Political Education 

This fundamental task of the entire Socialistic 
transformation must never be lost sight of in the 
examination of specific questions. How the main 
center for political education is to be constructed, 
how it is to be united with the individual institu- 
tions, not only with the center but also with its 
owii special divisions — these questions will be 
treated in your presence by comrades who are 
more competent in this field, who have already 
had great experience and engaged in the study of 
these things. I should like only to emphasize mat- 
ters of principle. 

We must treat this question frankly and in com- 
plete opposition to tradition, must combat the erro- 
neous conception that education may under no cir- 
cumstances be combined with politics. We are 
living in a historical period, in the period of 
struggle against the world bourgeoisie, which is 
still very much stronger than we are. In such a 
moment of struggle we must defend our Socialist 
work of construction and wage a conflict with this 
bourgeoisie, both in a military and — ^what is more 
important — in a spiritual sense, in the way of edu- 
cation. 

It is necessary that the convictions, the ideas, 
that the working class has acquired in these de- 
cades, in the struggle for politcal freedom, that 
these habits, practices, may serve as weapons for 
the education of all the workers. The conviction 
must be imparted that it is not possible, that it is 
not permissible, to stand outside the struggle now 
being waged by the proletariat, which is embracing 
in increasing measure all the capitalist countries 
of the world without exception. The union of all 
great capitalist countries of the world against Rue- 
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sia, against Soviet Russia — this is the whole busi- 
ness of the present international political situa- 
tion, and we must be entirely clear as to the fact 
that the fate of hundreds of millions of workers 
in the capitalist countries depends on this fact 

This shapes the situation — and we may say this 
quite openly — in such a way as to force us to take 
sides for one party or the other, for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, or for the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie. It is possible only for either ex- 
tremely ignorant people, who lack the necessary 
information, or for conscious betrayors, to stand 
aloof in this division. 

In our country we experienced such a manifold 
shaping of events in the Kerensky period, among 
the Social Revolutionists and the Social Democrats, 
such a variegated color scheme in the various 
towns of Russia, that we may say that we have 
been tested more than any other people. If we 
look toward Western Europe we shall see that the 
same thing is now going on there that happened 
in our country. We are beholding a repetition of 
our own history. Almost everywhere you may see 
the Kerensky people by the side of the bourgeoisie. 
In a great number of states, particularly in Ger- 
many, they are at the head, and everywhere the 
same fact may be observed: the impossibility of 
assuming a middle position, and a clear under- 
standing: either there will be a dictatorship of 
the Whites — the bourgeoisie in all the nations of 
Western Europe are preparing for this dictator- 
ship and arming themselves against us — or a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat We have had to feel 
this 80 keenly and profoundly that I need not 
dwell on this in speaking to Russian Communists. 
But I draw only one inference, and one that must 
be laid at the basis of all die discussions and 
instructions connected with the Main Center for 
Political Education: we must openly recognize the 
predominance of the Conmiunist Party in our 
policy. 

The party may express the interests of its class 
more or less, may pass through alterations of one 
kind or another, but we do not yet know of a better 
form: no other form has as yet been found in 
any country. The entire struggle of Soviet Russia 
in the course of its three years' resistance to the 
onslaught of world capitalism is based upon a 
realization of the task of supporting the prole- 
tariat of executing its function as an educator, 
organizer, and leader, without which the down- 
fall of capitalism is impossible. 

Liberation from the Intellectuals 

The working masses, the mass of peasants and 
workers, must free themselves from the tutelage of 
the intellectuals and educate themselves anew for 
the constructive activity of Communism, for it is 
otherwise impossible to approach this activity of 
construction. Our whole experience teaches that 
we are dealing with too serious a situation and 
the discussion of the activity of organizational re- 
construction must begin with the recognition of the 
guiding function of the party. How this construc- 



tion is to be realized— on this we shall have more 
to say later. 

After the decree on the Main Center for Political 
Education shall have been published, you will 
see that it lacks a direct declaration of its attitude 
toward the party. The entire juristic and practical 
constitution of the Soviet Republic is built upon the 
fact that it is the party that is improving and de- 
termining everything, reconstructing everything ac- 
cording to a single principle, in order that the Com- 
munist elements in close contact with the proletari- 
at may permeate it with their spirit and liberate it 
from the heritage of capitalism, which we are so 
ardently striving to overcome. The Commissariat 
for Public Education already has passed through 
a long struggle. Already for a long time the teach- 
ers' organization has been fighting against the 
socialist transformation. In pedagogical circles the 
bourgeois prejudices have taken particularly firm 
root, and we are compelled to conquer our 
Communist position slowly, step by step. For the 
Main Center for Political Education, whose func- 
tion it will be to spread information outside of 
the school, the decisive task of such instruction 
and enlightenment of the masses will be the neces- 
sity of putting in the foreground this leadership 
of the party, of subordinating this gigantic ap- 
paratus, this half million army of teachers, which 
is at present in the service of the workers, filling 
them with its spirit, fanning the flame of their 
initiative. The teaching staff, which grew up in 
bourgeois prejudices, was at the bottom of its 
heart hostile to the proletariat and had no contact 
with it We must now raise a new army of peda- 
gogical workers, which must be more closely con- 
nected with the party, more intimately acquainted 
with its ideals, more fully impressed with the spirit 
of these ideas. The teaching staff must itself at- 
tract the working masses, fill them with the Com- 
munist spirit interest them in what the Commun- 
ists are doing and win them over to the Commun- 
ist standpoint 

The Nature of the Communist Leadership 

In principle there cannot be any doubt for us 
that the leadership belongs to the Communist 
Party, that it is the aim of political education, 
of political culture, to educate true Communists, 
who shall be in a position to combat victoriously 
the lies and prejudices, and help the working 
masses in putting down the old order and carry- 
ing out the reconstruction of the state without 
capitalists and exploiters. How may this be done? 
It is only possible after we have gained all the 
knowledge that the teachers have received as a 
heritage from the bourgeoisie. All the technical 
achievements of Communism would be impossible 
without this, would be an empty illusion. The ques- 
tion now arises — how are those co-workers who are 
not accustomed to working in connection with a 
definite policy, in accordance with a policy neces- 
sary for us and particularly for Communism, to 
be adapted to this policy? This is a very difficult 
task, for which we have no ready-made solution. 
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We have taken up this question in the Central 
Committee of the party and made every effort 
to acquaint ourselves with all suggestions made 
in this field, and believe that the work of such 
conferences as yours will be of great importance 
in this connection. 

We must now regard each propagandist, who 
formerly was considered only as a man belong- 
ing to a certain circle, to a certain organization, 
from an entirely different point of view. Every 
propagandist belongs to the party, which is guid- 
ing and directing the entire state, the world strug- 
gle of Soviet Russia against capitalism. This pro- 
pagandist is a representative of the fighting class 
and party that controls and necessarily must con- 
trol this mighty state apparatus. Many Commun- 
ists, who were splendidly efficient in our former 
illegal work and who are tested and trusted work- 
ers either will not or cannot grasp the full signific- 
ance of this time, the transition period, in which 
he who was an agitator and propagandist in the 
mass meeting must now become a leader of 
the gigantic national organization. If in this con- 
nection he should receive an inappropriate or mis- 
leading title, such as that of an "administrative 
official for public schools," etc, the damage 
would not be great. It is important and necessary 
that he should be capable of guiding the masses of 
teachers. 

Hundreds of thousands of teachers constitute an 
apparatus that must push our work forward. The 
fact that the masses of teachers are permeated 
with the heritage of capitalistic culture, must not 
and cannot prevent us from placing them in serv- 
ice of Communist education. The Communist ac- 
tive in the field of popular education must learn 
imd understand to conduct this mass, which runs 
into hundreds of thousands. 

This task is complicated, difficult, full of con- 
tradictions, but we can overcome it We have al- 
ready solved it in our Red Army. In this army 
tens of thousands of representatives of the old 
army were incorporated, and they adapted them- 
selves to the army in a definite although rather ex- 
tended process, fused themselves into a single unit 
with the army. Their victories are a proof of this. 
We must attain the same result in our work of 
culture and enlightenment To be sure, this work 
does not appear so brilliant but it is not less im- 
portant. Only after mastering this task, can we 
guide on the proper path the masses that capital- 
ism had kept down and isolated from us. 
This is the goal that every agitator and propagand- 
ist must pursue in his work outside of the school. 
You must help Communism overcome in every way 
the resistance of the capitalists, not only the mili- 
tary and political resistance, but also their ideolo- 
gical resistance. The mightiest and most profound 
work is the mental transformation of the masses. 
Their eagerness for knowledge, their striving for 
education, for an understanding of Communism, 
which is apparent to us, afford us a guarantee that 
we shall be the victors here also, to be sure, not 
so quickly as at the front, and perhaps with greater 



difficulty and occasional defeats, but we shall never- 
theless finally be the victors. 

I should like to dwell on one point a little. Per- 
haps the designation: "Main Center for Politicat 
Education" is not properly understood as far as 
the use of the word "political" is concerned. Of 
course politics are here under discussion, but how 
are we to understand politics? If we think of poli- 
tics in the bourgeois sense, we may fall into 8 
grave error. Our politics are those of the prole- 
tariat struggling against the world bourgeoisie for 
its liberation. In our struggle two main factors 
are apparent On the one hand there is the task 
of destroying, of annihilating the heritage received 
from the bourgeois regime, of suppressing the 
ceaselessly repeated attempts of the bourgeoisie 
to destroy the Soviet power. This task has hither- 
to taken up most of our attention and prevented 
us from going about the other task, that of re- 
construction. Politics, as the bourgeoisie under- 
stands it, is to a certain extent detached from 
economics. The bourgeoisie said: "Workers, peas- 
ants, if you would attain the possibility of sub- 
sistence, work. Work, in order to buy in the market 
the things you need in order to live; the economic 

Eolicy will be taken care of by your employers.** 
ut with us the case is different Politics must be 
an affair of the entire people, the business of the 
proletariat And let us here emphasize that we 
have hitherto been obliged to devote nine-tenths 
of our working time to the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie, llbe victories over Wrangel prove 
however that this stage of the conflict is approadi- 
ing its end, that we have conquered peace with a 
number of countries, that every victory on the 
military front is liberating us for the interna) 
struggle, for the reconstruction of the state. 
Everystep that brinp us nearer to a victory over 
the White Guards is a part of the gradual transfer 
of the center of gravity in this struggle to the field 
of economic policy. 

Old and New Propaganda 
The old style propaganda aimed to make clear 
what Socialism is. This old propaganda is at 
present of no use. We must now not describe but 
prove by practice how Socialism is to be construct- 
ed. Oflr whole propaganda must be based on the 
political experience of economic construction. This 
is our most important task. If anyone should grasp 
the situation in the old sense of the word, he 
would have to be regarded as backward and as 
not fitted for propaganda activity among the 
worker and peasant masses. Our main policy at 
present is directed at the economic reconstruction 
of the state; it has the object of gathering as much 
grain as possible, of distributing as much coal 
as possible, and of solving the problem of how 
this grain and this coal is to be used to the best 
purpose, in order to eliminate hunger. This is our 
policy. On this all our agitation and propaganda 
must be based. We must have fewer phrases, as 
phrases cannot fill the needs of the working popu- 
lation. 
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As far as the course of the war may afford us 
the possibility of transferring the center of gravity 
from the struggle against the bourgeoisie, against 
Wrangel, against the White Guards, to this new 
field, we shall devote our main attention to these 
economic questions. And it is in this matter that 
agitation and propaganda must play an increasing- 
ly enormous role. All tasks of agitation must be 
devoted to the practical reconstruction of national 
economy. Every agitator must be a national leader, 
must be a director of the peasants and workers in 
economic reconstruction. He must awaken in them 
the understanding that in order to be a Communist 
it is necessary to know the contents of a certain 
pamphlet, of a certain book, and to read such 
works attentively. 

This is the way we shall take in order to elevate 
our economy, to make it more productive, to place 
it in a still higher measure in the service of the 
common good, to increase production, to shape the 
grain situation more favorably, to perfect the dis- 
tribution of food, to raise the efficiency of coal 
mining and to reestablish industry without the cap- 
italist spirit, all of which taken together constitute 
the essence of Communism. All our propaganda 
must be conducted in such a way that the result 
will be a practical control of the national structure. 
Conmnmism must be easily accessible to the work- 
ing masses, as it is a matter of life and death to 
them. 

At present the matter is not yet being well 
formed ; thousands of mistakes are being made. 
There is no reason for our concealing this. 

It is not we, but it is the peasants and workers, 
who with our help, with our cooperation, with our 
slight and weak powers, must regulate and order 
the entire apparatus. For us, Commimism has al- 
ready ceased to be a program, a theory, a problem. 
For us it is an affair of actual constructive activity 
of today. Even when our enemies, in this war, 
inflicted the most cruel defeats upon us, we always 
learned something from them and ultimately 
reached victory. Now also we must learn from 
every defeat in the field of education, and improve 
our understanding accordingly. If from these ex- 
amples, failures, mistakes, from our repeated 
misses, we gain knowledge for application in our 
constructive activity, we shall succeed in turning 
unfit Communist officials into true rebuilders, 
particularly of our economic life. We shall attain 
all that is needed, shall overcome all the obstacles 
placed in our way by the remnants of the old 
regime. We must reeducate the masses, which is 
possible only by propaganda and agitation. We 
must put the masses in direct contact with the recon- 
struction of the entire economic life. This must 
be the chief, the most important point in the ac- 
tivity of every agitator and propagandbt; if he is 
clear in his own mind on this point the success 
of his activity is certain. 

The cuts in next meeKs issue of Sovixt Russia toill be 
^monitions to read books and equip the mind with useful 
knowledge. 



PROPOSED PROGRAM OF LOCOMOTIVE 
REPAIRS FOR 1921 

The number of locomotives requiring capital 
repair to be caried on the railways is estimated 
by the Technical Department of the Commissariat 
for Ways and Communications for 1921 at 800. 
Average repairs are calculated at 11,400 units, or 
a total of 13,800 units.* These figures are 30 per 
cent higher than those contained in order No. 
1042 and 73 per cent higher for 1920. In compari- 
son with the actual output of locomotive repairs 
in the second half of 1920, the increase is 21 per 
cent. 

The number of locomotives capable of being 
repaired at the works of the Metal Department 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy is 
estimated in round figures at 120 locomotives 
capital repairs and 240 average repairs. 

The total number of locomotives estimated to 
be repaired in the railway workshops and at the 
works during 1921 is 1010 capital repairs and 
11,640 average repairs. Calculated in units of 
average repairs this is 14,670 which comprises 92 
per cent of the task given in Order No. 1042 for 
1921. 

The number of locomotives which will require 
capital repair by January 1, 1922 is estimated 
by the Technical Department of the Commissariat 
for Ways and Communications to increase to 290, 
while the number of locomotives requiring average 
repairs it is estimated will be reduced to 1,640. 
Thus, the number of disabled locomotives it is 
estimated will be reduced to 1,350. 

The execution of this plan is divided over four 
quarters of the year. In the first quarter, 2,531 
units of average repairs will be carried out, repre- 
senting 18 per cent of the task for the whole year, 
in the second quarter 3,373 units, or 24.5 per cent, 
in the third quarter 4,525 or 33 per cent and in the 
fourth quarter 3,372 units or 24.5 per cent As the 
execution of light repairs has advanced, the rail- 
ways are permitted to increase the number of loco- 
motives requiring capital repair as against the 
standard fixed on the condition that Uiey carry 
out repairs to the previously fixed number of loco- 
motives and maintain the standard of average re- 
pairs. — Russian Press Review, March 15, 1921. 



RAILWAY RECONSTRUCTION IN CAUCASUS 

Of the North Caucasus Railways, the Vladikav- 
kaz Railway suffered most during the civil war. 
The revolutionary railway workers of Vladikavkaz, 
however, managed rapidly to restore the railway 
destroyed by Denikin and in a short time raise 
the productivity of the railway workshops. During 
the last nine months, 3,910 various articles of rail- 
way equipment were turned out, which exceeds 
the program by 1,205 articles and also exceeds 
the pre-war output. 

*A capital repair is calculated as being equal lo 3 units 
of average repair. 
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Revival of Industries in the Urals 



The Council of the People's Commissars has 
lately despatched a special commission, instructed 
to carry on investigations on the spot as to the 
causes of the delay in the development of the most 
important branches of the Ural industry, and to 
apply measures for the immediate removal of these 
causes. Among the members of this Commission 
were Comrades Trotsky (President), Zinoviev, Em- 
chanov representing the Commissariat of Ways and 
Communications, Lobachev representing the Com- 
missariat for Food, the member of the presidium of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy Com- 
rade Siromolotov and others. A number of special- 
ists and experts of the. Ural mining industry 
worked in conjunction with the Commission. The 
Commission worked in the Urals from February 
6 to 20. 

Upon their return the members of the Commission 
gave the following interesting information con- 
cerning the state of the industry in the Urals. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary difficult condi- 
tions in which the mining industry was placed 
in 1920 it has nevertheless to a considerable ex- 
tent recovered from that state of ruin in which it 
was found after the departure of the White Guards. 

The productive program in most districts was 
successfully carried through. In the Kiselovsk 
district the program was 20 million poods of 
coal and this was executed to the extent of 77 per 
cent (15,000,000 poods). The Chelyabinsk dis- 
trict yielded 30,000,000 poods of coal for 1920 
(137 per cent of the program). The Yegorshinsk 
district gave 3,150,000 poods (105 per cent), the 
Bogoslov district 8,520,000 poods (85 per cent). 

It is worth mentioning that the output of 
coal in the districts of Chelyabinsk, Bogoslovsk, 
Yegorshinsk for 1920 was almost the same as the 
output in the normal pre-war period. Only the Kis- 
elovsk district gave 25 per cent of the output of 
1914, and this is easily explained by the lack of 
workers, food, etc. 

The Commission paid special attention to the 
urgent increase of the output of the coal in the 
Kiselovsk and other districts. Naturally, this can- 
not be attained immediately. For that reason, a 
special yearly program has been drafted for the 
following five years: 1921 — 63 million poods of 
coal; 1922—89 million poods; 1923—110 million 
poods; 1924 — 132 million poods; 1925—151 mil- 
lion poods. Thus, by 1925 the output of coal will 
have increased two and a half times. In order to 
successfully carry out this program, it has been 
decided to recognize all the Ural mines as "shock" 
mines. Immediate measures must be taken for the 
expedient supply of food, workmen's clothing and 
equipment. Considerable attention must be devoted 
to the immediate construction of an electric station 
in the Kiselovsk mines. 

Besides the mining industry, the commission has 
also worked out a program for 1921 for the metal- 



lurgical industry. Five Ural districts (Perm, Bogo- 
slov, Bisogor^ Yckatorinburg, and South- 
Ural) with all metallurgical enterprises appertain- 
ing to them have been recognized as "shock enter- 
prises." The following program for 1921 was set: 
cast iron — 6 million poods, Marten steel — 7 million 
poods, castings — 1 million poods, and rolled iron 
— 6 million poods. 

As the successful work of the metallurgical en- 
terprises greatly depends upon the sufficient supply 
of the works with charcoal and wood, the commis- 
sion formed a special committee of three to carry 
out a timber felling campaign in the Urals. The 
Commission also accepted a program for the con- 
struction of a number of branch-lines to increase 
the transport of fuel. 

The improvement in the economic life of the 
Urals has already made itself felt The Ural work- 
ers, who felt all the weight of the White-Guard 
yoke, display great conscientiousness, and are 
ready to work continuously in order to raise them- 
selves out of the state of ruin. The Ural workers 
feel inseparably bound with the whole of Soviet 
Russia and their readiness to come to the help of 
Russia and to Red Petrograd in particular, and 
their readiness to come to the help of Soviet Russia 
in general, has found brilliant reflection in the 
following resolution passed at the general meeting 
of the workers of the Kiselovsk mining district: 

"We, the miners of the Northern group of mines 
of the Kiselovsk mining district declare that the 
honor of the Kiselovsk miner will be maintained 
as high as it has been during the whole period of 
the revolutionary struggle, bearing in mind that the 
economic welfare of the country entirely depends 
upon the supply of fuel." 



INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN SOVIET 
GEORGIA 

The revival of industrial activity in Georgia since 
the establishment of a Soviet Government is in- 
dicated in the following items reported by the Rus- 
sian Telegraph Agency: 

Telegraphic communication has been established 
between Tiflis and Batum. Direct railway service 
has been resumed between Baku and Tiflis. Naviga- 
tion opened at Baku on April 5. Great quantities 
of petroleum will be shipped from that point to 
Soviet Russia. 

According to a message from Tiflis, Soviet Geor- 
gia is giving earnest attention to developing the 
exploitation of its rich mineral deposits. The Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade of the Georgian Re- 
public is actively preparing the ground for large 
international trade. 

The Georgian Government has appointed a com- 
mission to compensate its citizens for damages sus- 
tained through military activities during die war 
for liberation. 
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TEADE UNION WEEK 

A special "trade union week" was inaugurated 
on March 21 throughout Soviet Russia. The pur- 
pose of the Week was to strengthen the existing 
trade unions, to organize the few crafts hitherto 
unorganized and, above all, to invigorate the trade 
union movement at the bottom in shop and fac- 
tory councils. Consequent upon the decision of 
the Tenth Convention of the Communist Party, 
the trade unions in Russia are called upon to 
play a part altogether unprecedented in European 
trade union history. The Russian trade unions, be- 
ing the undisputed masters of industry, are quite 
free from the common trade union struggle against 
the employing class for higher wages, shorter 
hours, etc. All these industrial conditions are de- 
termined by the Russian trade unions through 
labor legislation which they control absolutely. 
But the Russian unions at the present juncture 
need increased organization for the purpose of 
managing and controlling industry on a state- 
wide scope. The Trade Union Week aimed to call 
into active participation all the creative forces 
of the Russian ruling class — the proletariat con- 
scious of its historic destiny. 

The newspapers devote much space to the Week. 
Editorials and special articles and reports from 
all parts of the country describe the successful 
campaign in the organization and marshalling of 
all the crafts and trades of the mighty Soviet Fed- 
eration for a concentrated e£fort in economic re- 
construction. The organ of the Central Union 
Council, Tmd, says that the campaign should re- 
sult in bringing information about trade union 
methods and principles to the knowledge of the 
wide masses of the population throughout the re- 
motest corners of the Soviet Federation. Moreover, 
it should result in attracting new blood direct from 
factory and workshop to the center of the gov- 
ernment to supplement the wisdom of scholars 
with the practical experience of early apprentice- 
ship at the lathe, which combination would result 
in the best legislation for labor and the Common- 
wealth. The paper proposes that the watchword 
of die campaign should be "From the lathe to 
the head of the Government," meaning the closest 
possible union between the workers engaged in 
industry and those delegated to participate in 
government. 

The Pravda, in a special article, recalls that the 
last Communist Party convention adopted an or- 
der of the day calling the masses to activity. All 
the resolutions of that convention were permeated 
with this spirit, which represents the backbone of 
Soviet policy. A recent decree has already simpli- 
fied and unified all economic administration. The 
appeal to mass action will certainly stimulate pop- 
ular participation in administrative affairs, pro- 
ducing the utmost cooperation in the work of 
reconstruction. ITie Trade Union Week, said the 
Pravda, is already bringing fruits of new organ- 
ization and coordination of the industrial forces, 
indicative of even greater things to come. 



Many telegrams received by the Central Trade 
Union Council from all parts of the country de- 
scribed the success of the Trade Union Week 
throughout the Soviet Federation. Numerous mass 
meetings were held and many new labor palaces 
were opened and new universities, libraries, mu- 
seums, etc. were established. Literary, musical and 
dramatic circles devoted the Week exclusively 
to the service of trade union propaganda. Local 
Soviete everywhere laid the foundations for the 
improvement of the workers' dwellings and living 
conditions. The activities of the Week were extend- 
ed to April 2 in order to cover the entire territory 
of the Soviet Federation. Special instructions, post- 
ers, pamphlete and slogans were dispatched to all 
parts. The leading slogan of the Week was 
"Through Trade Unionism to the Industrial Com- 
monwealth." 

In connection with the Trade Union Week a great 
rally of trade union organizers and factory dele- 
gates from city and province was held on April 
2 in the Trade Union Palace at Moscow. The Chair- 
man of the All-Russian Trade Union Council, Lo- 
zovsky, addressed the meeting on the econondc 
situation in Soviet Russia and the tasks before the 
trade unions. Comparing the conditions of trade 
union activity in Russia with those in Europeaai 
countries, Lozovsky noted the great advance of the 
Russian Trade Unions in their direct participa- 
tion in the socialist construction of the first Work- 
ers' Republic. Touching upon the economic situa- 
tion, he pointed out one condition detrimental to 
the country's industrial life, namely, the weari- 
ness of the workers after the long struggle, which 
adversely affected public economy and represent- 
ed a danger to the revolution. He appealed to every 
trade unionist to combat this tendency. He indicat- 
ed the great possibilities of economic reconstruc- 
tion in the utilization of the enormous resources 
of Soviet Russia, which possesses fifty per cent of 
the world's timber and vast stores of other raw 
materials. Lozovsky appealed for the cooperation 
of every trade unionist in strengthening the eco- 
nomic front, from which they diould emerge as 
victorious as on the military fronts. 

Chairman Lozovsky was followed by the Ger- 
man delegate. Brass, who tendered greetings from 
the German workers, and by Comrade Kollontay, 
who spoke on behalf of the Russian women work- 
ers. — Russian Telegraph Agency. 



DO YOU BELIEVE IN CO-OPERATION? 

If you do, prove it by co-operating with 
the publishers of Soviet Russia in their ef- 
forts to put this magazine into the hands of 
thousands of new readers. 

Make — and keep — this pledge: A new sob- 
scriber for Soviet Russia by May 10th. 
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Congress on Collective Farming 



The Second National Congress on Collective 
Farming took place in Moscow during February 
18-19. There were 300 delegates at the congress, 
consisting of peasants and communist organizers, 
representing over 40 provinces of Soviet Russia. 
The task of the congress was to solve a number of 
practical questions dealing with the control of ag- 
riculture by the State and with the general pro- 
motion of farming in Russia. 

Comrade Ossinsky, who gave a report in the 
name of the Land Commissariat, defined the im- 
mediate aims of the collective farms. He assert- 
ed that Russian agriculture began to decline with 
the outbreak of the world war, and continued its 
course of destruction as a consequence of most 
diverse causes. The task of raising agriculture to 
its former level is now being accomplished in two 
ways: by means of State aid to the peasantry and 
by the initiative of the agricultural producers. The 
latter aim is being served by the promotion of 
collective farms. They are formed on the 
basis of voluntary combination by individual pro- 
ducers, prompted by the shortage of means and 
tools on their own farms. The role of these col- 
lective farms is of still greater importance, in that 
they demonstrate the advantages of collectivism in 
practice, and attract the rest of the peasant masses 
to collective work on the soil. The State therefore 
regards the collective farms as a mainstay 
in introducing its plan of regulating agriculture. 
The supply of the needs of the collective farms, 
is given first place by the Government, but on 
the other hand, the demands made upon them are 
higher; the sowing plan for them is more com- 
plicated, and is based on the rotation of crops 
and on special crops; they must help the neigh- 
boring peasantry with their collective stock and 
workshops, organize the peasantry, combat illi- 
teracy, and so forth. 

In view of all the above the congress resolved 
not to strive in the future towards the numerical 
increase of collective farms, but to attain their 
organization on a more rational basis. Here 
the chief thing is to raise the productivity of these 
farms and centralize them in the interests of a suc- 
cessful realization of the Single Economic Plan. 

The congress established the fact of the steady 
growth of collective farms all over the Re- 
public. In dividing the whole cultivating area in- 
to districts we would get the following: 

1st District: provinces of Petrograd, Novgorod 
and Pskov. This district has 82 communes, 815 
collective farms, with an area of 57,000 de- 
siatins of l{md. 

2nd District: provinces of Yaroslav, Tver, Vla- 
dimir, Ivano-Voznessensk and Moscow, having 364 
communes and 2136 collective farms with an area 
of 208,000 dessiatins. Special attention has been 
paid to the cultivation of flax. 

3rd District: provinces of Vitebsk, Smolensk and 
Gomel, with 493 communes, 1159 collective farms. 



having an area of 101,000 dessiatins. The cultiva- 
tion of flax has been extended. 

4lh District: provinces of Tambov, Voronezh, 
Kursk, Orel, having 27 communes, 1,000 collective 
farms, with an area of 88,000 dessiatins. 

5th District: provinces of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
Kazan, Penza, Simbirsk, Saratov, and the German 
colony on the Volga, with 518 communes, 876 col- 
lective farms, having an area of 170,000 dessiatins. 

6th District: Astrakhan and Tsaritsin. 

7th District: provinces of Orenburg, Chelia- 
binsk, Ufa, Ekaterinburg and Tiumen. 

8th District: provinces of Kostroma, Viatka, 
Perm, with 859 collective farms and an area of 
75,000 dessiatins. Special cultivation of flax. 

9lh District: provinces of Archangel, Olonets, 
Cherepovets, Vologda, and North Dvina. 

It is estimated that all the collective farms of the 
nine districts will give 14,700,000 poods of com, 
35,000,000 poods of root crops, 25 million poods 
of fodder, 12 million poods of vegetables, 17 mil- 
lion poods of hay, 725,000 poods of flax, 50,000 
poods of hemp, 91,000 poods of sun-flower seeds, 
36,000 poods of mustard seed, 1,400,000 poods of 
beet-root After the needs of the collective farms 
have been supplied, the surplus will be 3 million 
poods of com, 21 million poods of root-crops, 6 
million poods of vegetables and all the flax crop. 
The collective farms have sufficient labor power, and 
are more or less provided with working stock, hav- 
ing one horse for every 6.14 dessiatins of land. 

A number of collective farms have been set up 
in a "stock" group and were supplied with all the 
live stock and implements they need. The work 
that was begun on the organization of the collec- 
tive farms will have been accomplished during the 
coming summer. For the purpose of supplying 
land to the full needs of the existing combines 696 
dessiatins of land have been assigned in 41 provin- 
ces; the task of rationally distributing this has 
been entrusted to 363 land surveyors. Certain col- 
lective farms have already provided themselves 
with communal buildings. 

The congress resolved to organize a National 
Industrial Union of Farm Workers, it worked out 
plans for the successful realization of the single 
economic plan in the country, and discussed the 
principles of organization within the collective 
farms. It was furdier resolved: to organize in each 
county not less than two workshops for manufac- 
turing and repairing agricultural machines and im- 
plements and other articles pertaining to farm 
needs; to level up the work of raising the peasant 
handicraft industry and institute not less than two 
handicraft schools in each province. 

The congress ended in a healthy and business- 
like spirit The peasantry understood the aims of 
the Soviet Government and avowed its ardent de- 
sire to help to realize them. 

— Russian Press Review, March IS, 1921. 
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THE UKKAINIAN OONQBESS OF SOVIETS 

The Fifth All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets held 
in Kharkov since March 2 has come to a close. 
The congress passed a number of important reso- 
lutions. The treaty between the R. S. F. S. R. and 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic has been ratified. 
The treaty only established the general inter-rela- 
tions of the two parties; the relations between the 
National Executives of both Republics and the 
Unified Commissariats will be the subject of a new 
agreement. 

The congress accepted the draft of a law on 
Farming Rights. With the aim of restoring agri- 
culture — says the law — ^and of inspiring the work- 
ing villages with a firm faith in the indissolubility 
of the new agrarian order in the country, the Fifth 
All-Ukrainian Congress hereby declares: 1) that in 
those volosts* and villages where the expropriation 
of all the surplus land of the landowners, and the 
distribution of all former private lands have been 
accomplished, as well as in places where land has 
been withdrawn from Soviet farms, sugar-beet plan- 
tations and other government plantations, the land 
rights of the farmers using the land be secured for 
a period of nine years. 

After the adoption of the law. Comrade Man- 
uilsky requested the delegates to carry the news of 
the new law over the whole Ukraine. 

After the resolutions on the agrarian and food 
questions, on economic construction, the organiza- 
tion of labor and the re-establishment of transport, 
the congress unanimously adopted a broad am- 
nesty resolution. The amnesty affects citizens of the 
Ukrainian Republic who have emigrated abroad as 
a result of civil war, on the condition that they 
voluntarily appear before the Soviet authorities and 
avow their loyalty to the Republic; citizens who, 
before the publication of the amnesty, were sen- 
tenced, or liable to be sentenced to loss of free- 
dom for a period of five years; citizens sen- 
tenced to deprivation of freedom for five years on 
the charge of counter-revolution, high treason, spec- 
ulation, etc., have their sentences reduced to one 
third. The amnesty affecting the "kulaks" confined 
in the concentration camps, is applied by spe- 
cial order. The application of the amnesty is en- 
trusted to the Commissariat for Justice. The amnes- 
ty is to be brought into force by telegraph. 

A new Ukrainian National Executive was elected 
on the proposal of the Communist Fraction of the 
Congress. The new executive comprises 155 mem- 
bers and 55 candidates. Among the members are: 
Lenin, 21inoviev, Trotsky, Petrovsky, Rakovsky, 
Manuilsky, Zatonsky, Felix Kohn, etc. 

The First Session of the new executive was held 
on March 3. 

— Russitm Press Review, March 15, 1921. 



ALL-BUSSIAN RAIL AND WATEB TRANS- 
PORT WORKERS' CONVENTION 

The first All-Russian United Rail and Water 
Transport Workers' Convention opened at Mos- 
cow on March 22 in the Trade Union Palace. 
The first session was devoted to greetings from 
trade unions and political organizations. Business 
sessions followed. 

Addressing the convention. Chairman Kalinin 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
emphasized the importance of the closest union of 
proletarians and peasants as indispensable for 
final victory. By changing the agrarian policy to 
stimulate the maximum cultivation of the land, 
he said, the Soviet Government had brought this 
union nearer. In conclusion Kalinin dealt at great 
length with the question of cooperation, urging 
the importance of adhering to Communist prin- 
ciples in cooperative work, since any other policy 
would mean encouraging tendencies towards spec- 
ulation. There was no middle way, he said, and 
the transport workers as proletarians should do 
their utmost to keep cooperation free from capital- 
istic influences. 

Lenin, in his address to the transport workers, 
dealt with the relations between classes in Soviet 
Russia. He emphasized the necessity for the work- 
ers' organizations to wage an intelligent campaign 
against all manifestations of petty bourgeois an- 
archistic tendencies. Speaking of the tasks before 
the transport workers, Lenin said: "We must re- 
construct the balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry, and for this purpose we need effective sup- 
port. The rail and waterways form the connecting 
link between agriculture and industry. Therefore, 
your attitude toward your work must be partic- 
ularly serious. Communists and non-Communists 
in the ranks of the transport workers must learn 
a lesson of our own and of previous revolutions 
in order to grasp fully the present situation, and, 
without heeding sundry political catchwords, to 
understand the inner relation of classes within the 
Commonwealth, which understanding alone can 
furnish an enduring basis for all political con- 
clusions. For the representatives of the rail and 
water transport workers there can be only one de- 
cision: Hundredfold increased proletarian unity, 
hundredfold increased proletarian discipline! 
Comrades, we must realize this to complete our 
victory." Lenin's speech was greeted by rising 
cheers of the entire assembly. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



*Volo8t — district inclading aereral villages. 



A NORTHERN SCIENTIFIC COUNCIL 
A permanent Northern Scientific Council has 
been formed in Petrograd composed of represen- 
tatives of 14 institutions and organizations, includ- 
ing the Academy of Science, the Geological Com- 
mittee of the Northern Colonizing Expedition, the 
Society of Naturalists, etc. The President of the 
Council is U. M. Shokalsky, the Vice-President 
G. E. Gherkin, and Scientific Secretary M. P. lor- 
dansky.^Riu5ian Press Review, March 15, 1921. 
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NOTE TO THE BULOABIAN OOVERNMENT 

Moscow, March 31.— The Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs, in a note to the Bulgarian Government, 
protests against the indignities, flogging, and un- 
warranted imprisonment imposed upon Russian 
war prisoners by the Bulgarian authorities. The 
group of prisoners which returned on the steamer 
Cyrill gave unanimous testimony to this mal- 
treatment by the Bulgarian Government Many of 
them had sustained severe injuries in Bulgarian 
prisons which was certified by medical examination. 
The only reason for this inhuman cruelty was re- 
fusal of the prisoners to join Wrangel's army. The 
Bulgarian Government not only held Russian pris- 
oners transferred from France, despite the exchange, 
cooperated in recruiting for White Guards among 
the prisoners, stooping to most cruel violence on 
defenceless, unarmed exiles. The climax was 
reached on March 29, 1920, at the Varna concen- 
tration camp, when the Bulgarian Colonel Nakov 
told the prisoners that they must go to the Crimea 
to fight for Wrangel against the Soviets. In answer 
to the prisoners' legitimate protest the camp was 
surrounded by French and Bulgarian troops and 
Bulgarian mounted police. Machine guns were 
trained on the prisoners and those who failed to 
escape were forcibly shipped to the Crimea. The 
fate of the latter is unknown. Protesting against 
these unparalleled atrocities, the Russian Govern- 
ment demands their immediate cessation, warning 
the Bulgarian Government that in defence of its 
citizens Russia will be compelled to retaliate on 
Bulgarians in RuBsia.— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



A NOTE TO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

Moscow, March 31. — ^The Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs has published a note sent to the 
French Foreign Ministry in reply to several radio 
inquiries concerning the repatriation of French 
citizens in Russia. The Soviet Government, the 
note says, has done everything possible to locate 
French citizens and give everyone facilities for 
speedy repatriation. Informing the French Gov- 
ernment of these efforts to comply with its treaty 
obligations, the Soviet note points out that the 
French Government continues the forcible deten- 
tion of Russian prisoners. Twenty-five thousand 
Russian prisoners are still held in French concen- 
tration camps and jails and in African and Balkan 
camps. The majority of those detained are workers 
and peasants eager to return home. All suffer ex- 
tremely severe hardships. The Russian Government 
categorically protests against the violence com- 
mitted on Russian citizens despite treaty obliga- 
tions and demands that the French Government 
fulfill the obligations which it assumed. Further 
detention of Russians in France will compel the 
Russian Government to retaliate. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



"WHITES" m WHITE RUSSIA 

The reference is to geographical "Whiu Rusmf ($am^ 
times called "White Rutheriia"), not to "IFhite" as op- 
posed to "Red". 

Moscow, April 5. — ^The Polish papers are giving 
support to anti-Soviet White Russian intriguers 
and conspirators in their machinations against the 
Soviet White Russian Government and against Sov- 
iet Russia. The Polish papers print a declaration 
to the Entente powers allegedly coming from rep- 
resentatives of the White Russian people. Thb dec- 
laration claims to have 35,000 signatures. In 
reality these are a small body of rich land-owners 
who have been expropriated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of White Russia and this is the source of 
this declaration. The working masses of White 
Russia are firmly supporting their White Russian 
Soviet Government and are ready to fight and to 
give their whole strength against any attempts of 
White Guards, land-owners and capitalists to de- 
prive them of their revolutionary conquests. But 
the capitalists and land-owners continue their ma- 
chinations, and it is these elements, and these only, 
which are sending declarations to the Entente and 
enjoying the help of Polish authorities and press 
in their activities. Through the Polish press this 
declaration of an insignificant body is being spread 
and receives undeserved notoriety. In reality these 
remants of the old ruling class of White Russia 
have no importance at all. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

will be a special educational issue. Besides 
the articles, several official Soviet posters 
urging the people to read and study will be 
reproduced. 

Sergei Oldenburg, the famous Orientalist, 
contributes an article on The Russian Ac- 
ademy OF SaENCES. 

In another article Propaganda for Pro- 
duction Among the Workers is discussed. 

The Soviet Calendar for 1920 is re- 
printed in this issue. It is a complete chron- 
ology of military, economic and political 
events relating to Soviet Russia during the 
year 1920. 

Be sure to get the issue dated May 6, con- 
taining all this valuable material. 
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FOBEION TBADE ITEMS 

Moscow, April 5. — The Commissariat for For- 
eign Trade has announced that it has ready 
for immediate export 1,500,000 poods of flax, 
600,000 poods of hemp, 7,000,000 fur skins, 27,- 
000,000 poods of naphtha products and large quan- 
tities of farm produce. Shipping of these com- 
modities is provisionally fixed via Reval and Riga, 
where considerable quantities of merchandise have 
already been stored. 

Newspapers in Odessa have published the text 
of an agreement concluded between the representa- 
tives of the All-Ukrainian Cooperative Union and 
representatives of the Rumanian Central Commer- 
cial Bureau of the Cooperative Societies. The agree- 
ment, which is signed on behalf of all the co- 
operative bodies of both countries, provides for 
the mutual supply and exchange of raw materials 
and manufactured goods and for reciprocal aid 
in securing transportation from other countries for 
goods consigned to the contracting parties. The 
agreement runs for one year with an automatic 
extension for another year. Delegates of the Uk- 
rainian Cooperatives have returned to Odessa from 
Bulgaria where they purchased large quantities 
of seeds for the cooperative farmers in Soviet 
Ukraine. 

In an interview with a correspondent of Rosta 
Yoffe, the Russian delegate to the Russo-Polish 
peace negotiations, commented upon the consider- 
able softening of Polish aggressiveness because of 
Poland's present economic and financial straits. The 
chairman of the Polish peace delegation declared 
that Poland pursues an independent policy and 
does not desire to be a barrier between the East 
and the West, but rather to be a bridge between 
them. Poland is o£fering textiles from Lodz {md ag- 
ricultural implements for Soviet Russia. Yoffe 
pointed out, however, that Poland was less import- 
ant to Soviet Russia for direct trade than as a route 
of transit for foreign goods. 

The Azerbaijan Government has informed the 
Turkish Government that, with a Soviet regime in 
Georgia, Azerbaijan can now manifest its sympa- 
thies for the Turkish people in material aid. The 
first train-load of petroleum has already been dis- 
patched from Baku to Kars. 

Navigation opened the second week in April 
between Odessa and Nikolayev. Ships will also 
proceed to Novorossiysk for petroleum, as well as 
to other Russian ports and to Georgia and Turkey. 



LOCOMOTIVES PURCHASED IN GERMANY 

Stockholm, March 31. — An order for six hun- 
dred locomotives for Soviet Russia has been placed 
in Germany by Professor George Loraonossov, 
the head of the Soviet Government Railway Pur- 
chasing Mission here. The terms offered by the 
German manufacturers for these locomotives are 
exceptionally low and delivery of the entire order 
is to be completed within one year. 



TRADE WITH SWEDEN 
Members of the Soviet delegation report that 
the attitude of the Swedish Government and of 
Swedish business interests is most favorable. In 
addition to the Railway Purchasing Mission, there 
is now in Stockholm an official Soviet Russian 
Trade Delegation, headed by Platon Mikhailovich 
Kerzhentsev. On March 30 the Swedish Govern- 
ment sent a Trade Commission to Moscow, com- 
posed of several specialists in various branches 
of commerce. 



PETROLEUM 

Moscow, April 5. — The new petroleum borings 
along the banks of the Volga in the province of 
Kazan, begun in February, are already pelding 
large quantities of oil. It is expected that these 
new sources will fully supply all the needs of 
the immense Volga region. 

A message from Tashkent reports that large 
quantities of petroleum are being obtained from 
die oil wells in the Turkestan Republic. One wedc 
in March yielded 17,000 poods. 

A large flotilla of oil boats is being equipped 
in the Dnieper region for the distribution of pet- 
roleum products to the provinces of Yekaterino- 
slav, Kiev, Gomel, Chernigov. A message from 
Kiev reported that navigation opened on the Dnieper 
before April 1. — Russian Telegraph Agency. 

COAL OUTPUT FOR JANUARY 
The total output of coal in all districts of Soviet 
Russia for the month of January was 39,500,000 
poods as aginst the contemplated 44,200,000 poods, 
thus about 90 per cent of die contemplated amount 
was carried out 

The output of coal according to the various 
districts is as follows: 

Contemplated Output Despatched 

Urals 5,800,000 6,310,000 5,034,000 

Siberia 8,500,000 6,372,000 4,718,000 

Vorovichy .... 181,000 160,000 133,000 
Moscow District 4,105,000 3,611,000 1,951,000 
Don Basin ....26,000,000 23,000,000 12,000,000 



Total 44,586,000 39,453,000 12,000,000 

Of all the coal districts only the Urals exceeded 
the contemplated amount and that by almost 20 
per cent. 

SOVIET UKRAINE ADOPTS NEW TAX 
Moscow, April 1. — Soviet Ukraine, following the 
example of Soviet Russia, has decreed the aboli- 
tion of the food levy and has introduced a moder- 
ate food tax in kind, permitting the peasantry to 
dispose of their surplus products by trading in 
the local markets. A message from Kharkov reports 
that the All-Ukrainian Executive Committee has 
approved measures for providing facilities for the 
peasants to exchange their surplus products after 
the payment of the new food tax which is much 
below the former levy. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 
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THE TREATY WITH POLAND 

The following outline of the paragraphs includ- 
ed in the Treaty recently ratified with Poland is 
communicated in a Warsaw telegram of March 19. 

1. Establishes the end of hostilities between 
the two countries. 

2. Recognizes the independence of Ukraine 
and White Russia and establishes the boundaries 
between the two states and Poland. Both parties 
undertake to withdraw their troops from the 
territory which is not allotted to them in 14 days. 

3. Russia and Ukraine renounce all claims to 
the territory lying west of the boundaries which 
have been agreed to and Poland similarly renoun- 
ces all claims to territory lying east of this frontier. 

The territorial questions between Poland and 
Lithuania are a matter for these lands to settle. 

4. Poland assumes no responsibilities because 
of its previously belonging to the Russian Empire, 
except those laid down in this treaty. 

5. Each party promises not to interfere in the 
interior policy of the other, to abstain from all 
propaganda, and not to support any armed attacks 
against the other. 

6. Deals vnth the option rights of those sub- 
jects of each country living in the other country. 

7. Guarantees the rights of the minorities in 
each country. 

8. Both parties renounce all claims to costs of 
the war or to claims for indemnification. 

9. Confirms the agreement already drawn up 
regarding prisoners. 



10. Amnesty for all political prisoners. 

11. Restoration of all archives and trophiea 
which were removed from Poland before 1914. 

12. The division of the former Tsarist property. 
AH property on Polish territory is given to Poland. 

13. The payment of 30 million gold roubles to 
Poland. 

14. Division of railway material. 

15. Russia and Ukraine undertake to re- 
store to Polish subjects the property which was 
held by them in Russian financial institutions which 
were dissolved by Russia. 

16. Deals with the property of scientific and 
religious organizations in die same way. 

17. Conditions of the payment to Poland of 
those parts of the property of the former Russian 
government which are to be paid. 

18. Creates a mixed commission for the carry- 
ing out of these conditions. 

19. Poland is not obliged to pay any of the 
state debts. 

20. Poland receives the rights of the most fa- 
vored nation. 

21. Negotiations regarding resumption of trade, 
postal relations, railway communication, etc, are 
to begin six weeks after ratification of the treaty. 

22. Deals with the question of transit 

23. All conditions for Poland hold good for 
all territory west of the new boundary which for- 
merly belonged to the old Russian Empire. 

24. or 25. Exchange of ratifications is to take 
place in 45 days. 



The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

In response to repeated demands, a fourth edition of this popular 
booklet is now being printed. Copies will be ready for delivery about 
May 5th. This booklet gives the full official text of Soviet labor laws. 
Supplement by S. Kaplun of the Commissariat of Labor on *'THE 
PROTECTION OF LABOR." Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

An 85 page booklet, contains the complete text of the laws adopted by 
the Russian Soviet Republic regulating Civil Status, Marriage, Divorce, 
Domestic Relations, Rights of Children, etc. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 

Order both booklets; they are indispensable for a thorough under- 
standing of Russian conditions. Address 
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Book Posters 
From Soviet 
Russia 

.... Done in red and black, 
a dark figure gesticulating 
from a huge cubic platform, 
above him a gigantic book 
with the words, "a book is 
nothing else but a man speak- 
ing in public": below, waves 
of revolutionary listeners, and 
behind them, spare imperious 
buildings, a smoky sky. There 
is about this picture some- 
thing windy, massive, and im- 
peridiable that miJtea _ one 
look at it again and again.- - 
R. L., in the New Republic, 
May 4. IStl. 
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TmuUtita ■/ Ikt <&•>« p—ut: T<U m* wku boeki t«i nmi, lad I will tell yon who jou >re. 
—The book 1* * *wwl that makao u toll wilkoat itoelf bocMoInf aBpt;. 

The Russian Academy of Sciences 

^ By Professor Sercet Oldenburg 

(The prominent Orientalist who is the author of the following article has been living in Petro- 
grad throughout the period of the Revolution, working on the "Universal Literature Series" and read- 
ing for Grzhebin's Publishing House. Recently Grzhebin published Oldenbur^s "Indian Legends" 
in Berlin.) 

sheets ready for the press, without any prospect 
of their being printed. Xfie Academy has already 
approached the Council of People's Commissars 
with a memorandum on this subject, and special 
attention is being paid to it Of our editions, spe- 
cial mention is deserved by a number of publica- 
tions of the great work. The Natural Productive 
Powers of Russia, which affords a complete review 
of all the available materials, a summary that is 
of particular importance in our day, since there 
is an urgent need of such a general view of our 
natural forces of production, which constitute our 
economic basis. 

Other publications that should be mentioned 
are: The Annals of Russian History, a work of the 
Academician Shakhmatov completed in 1920; The 
Historical Beginnings of the Russian Race; The 
Communications of the Academy, containing a 
series of articles on the most varied questions, 
chiefly in mathematics and the natural sciences. 

We must in this connection point out a very 
important tendency of present day Russian scien- 
tific work — and I can speak only of the Russian 
work, which is known to me, while I assume, how- 
ever, that analagous tendencies are apparent in 
western countries also. We are at presoit occupiod 



/^NLY a short time ago I had occasion to learn 
^^ how far the nations of Europe have been 
separated from each other, in spite of their geo- 
graphical proximity. A letter has reached me from 
Switzerland, from which I gather that scholars in 
that country assume that "the famous Russian 
Academy of Sciences has been destroyed, and our 
museums and libraries wiped out" — And yet the 
Academy has succeeded in recent months in ga- 
thering six hundred scholarly workers, who are 
engaged in work in laboratories, museums, libra- 
ries, and the numerous investigating commissions 
of the Academy. As is well known, one of the 
moet serious obstacles with which the man of 
learning must struggle in Russia is the almost ab- 
solute impossibility of printing scholarly works. 
It was only as a result of the greatest efforts and 
exertions that the Academy, associated with its 
moat important commission, the "Commission for 
die Investigation of the Natural Productive Powers 
of Russia," succeeded in having about 500 sheets 
— «a other words, about 8000 printed pages— of 
learned productions turned out in 1920. The ques- 
tion of printing scholarly works is actually the 
first one that must be taken up, as there are in 
the Academy of Sciences about 4000 manuscript 
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in summing up in all fields what has already been 
accomplished, in expounding the existing scientific 
hypotheses and indicating me limits of scientific 
investigation. This is a matter of prime necessity 
in the interest of economy and organization of 
scientific work. For a number of years a definite 
crisis has been apparent in science, which has 
made clear the necessity of entering on new paths 
at any cost; we have been accumulating materials 
in great quantities without being in any way con- 
vinced that this accumulation was a useful one, 
or that all the really valuable data were thus being 
accumulated. Simultaneously, we have been aware 
of the insufficiency of our modes of work as well 
as the defects in its organization. 

Then suddenly came the war, involving a great 
decrease in the possibility of gathering new materi- 
als, and of course compelling a concentration of 
attention on the work of theoretical investigation, 
thus calling forth demands for general views of 
the most comprehensive kind. 

Publications of the Academy 

We have already mentioned as an example the 
great collection of the Academy's Commission: 
The Natural Productive Forces of Russia, and must 
now mention a second enterprise of the same Aca- 
demic Commission, in which the latter is support- 
ed by another commission of the Academy, "The 
Commission for the Study of the Racial Constitu- 
tion of the Russian Population," for which the 
Supreme Council of National Economy has ap- 
propriated the proper sums. 

llie publication of a description of Russia as 
divided into geographical regions is now being pre- 
pared under the editorship of the Academician 
Fersman. The principles underlying the division 
into regions are not only geographical but also 
of economic nature. This description is a very 
versatile one, beginning with a geographical pic- 
ture of the regions in question, and proceeding to 
a presentation of the inorganic and organic con- 
ditions in each region, finally concluding with 
man and the products of his activity. About one 
hundred folio sheets are ready for the press, and 
negotiations are now being made to take up the 
printing of the whole work, together with a num- 
ber of pictures and maps. 

The same Commission is undertaking the first 
edition of the new collection. The Wealth of Rus- 
sia, 

The above mentioned Academic Commissions, 
particularly the former, have gathered a great 
number of collaborators and are in addition work- 
ing in cooperation with the Geographical Society, 
wUch is preparing a great Geographical Gazetteer 
of Russia, as well as with the Geographical Insti- 
tute, which is preparing a very detailed and com* 
prehensive description of the province of Petro- 
grad, and with the Academy lor the History of 
Material Civilization, which is undertaking a series 
of ethnological works and excavations. 

In addition to the great undertakings above men- 



tioned, which are being conducted by the Academy, 
there are also to be recorded: The Fauna of RuS' 
sia, a work being issued with the most active co- 
operation of the Zoological Museum. Of this about 
twenty volumes have already appeared, and it is 
much to be regretted that the disorganization of 
the printing facilities is preventing a regular pro- 
gress in the publication of this extremely important 
collection. The same disadvantage attends another 
publication of the Academy, The Flora of Siberia, 
of which but a single volume was issued during 
the past year; although in this case as well as in 
that of the Fauna a great amount of material is 
also ready for the press. 

The Academy's Museums, which are deprived by 
the conditions of the present era of the possibility 
of sending out any expeditions, are now engaged 
in the task, which u of supreme importance for 
any Museum, of cataloguing and studying their 
collections. 

The very wide and varied activity of the Aca- 
demy can of course not be discussed exhaustively 
in a short newspaper article; may I point out that 
each year a purely objective statement of the 
labor of the Academy and of its institution* 
alone fills a volume of more than four hundred 
pages. It was my object here only to mention a 
few of the works being performed by the Academy 
and thus to prove that the Russian Academy <n 
Sciences, of which Russia is rightly so proud, is 
now, after a brilliant history of nearly two cen- 
turies, not only not destroyed, -but engaged in the 
most diligent and effective work. 

The Duty to Produce 

Of course the circumstances under which the 
Academy is working are not easy ones: no new 
books are coming in from Western Europe and 
such books are urgently necessary; there is a great 
lack of material for scientific work; very often re- 
search rooms are not heated in winter, as there is 
not sufficient electric current or gas available; and 
yet the work goes on, real, fruitful work, by no 
means such intensive work as it might become un- 
der better conditions, but nevertheless, I repeat, it 
is productive work. For those who have remained 
in Russia in order to work, believe both in Rus- 
sian science as well as in the Russian people and 
in their own duty toward Russia and its great cul- 
ture, in the duty to work as long as there is still 
energy in us, in work that is not a compulsion, but 
a matter of conscience. 

There should be no interruption in the work of 
civilization, and we are firmly convinced that how- 
ever difficult may be the lot of all the learned 
workers of Russia in view of the great and pain- 
ful process through which the world is now pass- 
ing, an interruption of their work will not ensue, 
and that we, the retiring old generation, will be 
able to transmit our labors to a young and hopeful 
generation of Russian scholars, as our bequest, 
with the injunction to work as long as there still 
is life! 
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The Intellectual in the Russia of Today 

By MoissATE Olcin 

(The following, one of a series of hriUiant articles on Soviet Russia from the pen of a writer 
who recently visited Russia, appearing in the Jewish daily, "Forward," of New York, is taken from 
the April 9 issue of that newspaper.) 

D USSIA has been passing through a fine school 

*• of experience. She has wag^ war for seven 
ind a half years — ^first against foreign enemies 
ind then on battle-fronts both within and without 
hie country. The reTolutionary cauldron has been 
boiling for four consecutive years. She has en- 
iured hunger and uprisings, experienced defeats 
ind victories — and always blood, blood, blood. 

What has become of the people, then? 

I know that this is not an easy question to an- 
<wer. People are not alike. Hieir souls are hid- 
ica. Once there was literature, and literature 
painted souls. Today there is practically no liter- 
iture. The little there is does not paint a picture. 
.ind people's moods change rapidly. And one is 
lot today what he was yesterday. 

What to do, then? I shall write down my im- 
pressions. I have seen many people, and con- 
'ersed with many as with friends. I think I have 
>btained a general view. I may be mistaken, but 
i believe not. 

First the intellectual. Hie intellectual has lost 
bis glory. It is terrible to see how people can fall 
<uddenly from their hei^t What was it that was 
oeautiful in the Russian intellectual? First, the 
play of feeling, second, the revolutionary tenden- 
cy, third, intellectual creation, fourth, the seek- 
ing for an answer to the riddles of life. Alas, what 
has become of all this beauty! The intellectual 
aow wears a peasants' coat, thick felt boots, a 
M>ldier's cap, and it seems that together with his 
fine clothes he has lost his finest feelings. And 
igain: can one dream of love when one has an 
empty stomach? Can one admire Nature when fear 
is gnawing at one's heart? Can one weave a web 
if the finest dreams and desires when the only 
thing that matters is the question of rations? The 
intellectual no longer possesses that vari-colored 
{am(ut of rich and tender and deep and soft and 
^aitle human feelings that speak to us in Chekhov's 
:ale8, in Bunin's dreamy idylls, in Sologub's lyrics, 
;n Zaitsev's sketches. Poor has become the in- 
ellectual. Gray has become the intellectual. 

You will say: like time, like feelings. A harp 
s out of place in the noise of a storm. One does 
20t play the cello to the march of soldiers. But 
uear sounds a trumpet in the music of the storm, 
«nd amidst the alarms of war new strong impetu- 
>U8 feelings can bloonL There was peace, and then 
:ame a volcanic upheaval. There were feelings 
n half-tones, now there most be hardened souls, 
riiiis you will speak — siai yon will be right But 
unfortunately the intellectusJ has tnmed away from 
'he new. He has not recc^nized the revolution. 
He has cursed its ways and its hopes. He has 
turned his back upon die coarse of history, and 



only hunger has driven him to fit himself into the 
present order. But in his heart he is hostile to it 
In his heart he is a stranger. It is not even hate. 
Hate is strong. Hate has color. The intellectual 
can only complain and grumble to himeslf. His 
heart is full of petty complaints. He sulks. Not 
for him the bright red fires. 

What is there left for him? Creative work in 
the sphere of science? Here also the new is in the 
way. Scores of professors, hundreds of writers, 
have worked for years in history, sociology, poli- 
tical economy — and their theories have shown abso- 
lutely that what is now taking place in Russia is 
impossible. And yet it is taking place. It b glar- 
ingly apparently. Still more: it commands, it rules. 
To continue scientific work is difficult To change 
one's theories is still more difficult One hangs as 
between heaven and earth. The sphere of natural 
science remains neutral, but the poverty of the 
country prevents the doing of scientific work. 

And as for seeking an answer to the riddles of 
life, this has now lost all meaning. It is all right 
at a time when life has a form and a fixed direc- 
tion. Now life changes its face every day. What 
is the use of touching its surface with the soft pen 
of philosophic commentary, when here they are 
digging at it with spades, and the sound is heard 
of hammers and axes? 

The intellectual is bankrupt. He is one fallen 
from high estates. His soul is a waste place, 
covered with dust and dirt What does the intel- 
lectual want? What are his visions? If he were 
honest with himself he would confess that he wants 
to go back. If you converse with him he will tell 
you that he is not a reactionary. But what is pro- 
gressive and what is reactionary is not now clear 
to him. He has no program. He can show you no 
course of action. 

When you look at the intellectuals, they all seem 
to be going about with bowed heads. In the morn- 
ing they drag themselves to the schools, univers- 
ities, hospitals, government offices, military insti- 
tutions. At four o'clock they return home. They 
eat their good dinner of soup and gruel, they read 
the Soviet newspaper, they perform their household 
chores: chop wood, bring up water from the yard, 
take down the dirty water in buckets (water pipes 
and sewers are not working), procure their rations, 
perhaps buy something illegally. Meanwhile it is 
getting late. The electric light glimmers faintly. 
It is cold in the house. One's heart is sad. One 
does not read, one does not dream, one does not 
love, as once upon a time. 

The intellectual sits and recalls the days of his 
glory. His dissatisfaction increases. His position 
appears to him worse than it is. He thinks that 
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'Hhey", the present rulers, are responsible for 
everything. He forgets the war and the blockade 
and all the misfortunes. He must have a scape- 
goat He must have somebody to grumble at. 
The favorite theme now among the Russian intel- 
lectuals is the dishonesty of the commissars. Just 
as if things would be very different if the commis- 
sars were all angels. 

Deep in his heart the intellectual feels another 

eiin. He has been robbed of his primogeniture, 
e has been deprived of his leadership. For 
scores of years he believed that history had singled 
him out to be the leader of the masses. And the 
masses came and pushed him aside. He is ordered 
about by a person who has studied little and brood- 
ed little, who commands rudely, without refine- 
ment llie son of the masses says to the intellect- 
ual, openly, to his face: "You, brother, teach me 
what you know, and I will be able to get rid of you 
forever. I need your knowledge, in order to build 
up my life, but you yourself I do not need at all." 
llie intellectual broods about this. It hurts like 
a wound. 

A mood of depression prevails at all the intel- 
lectual meetings, discussions, lectures. Consider 
the students, for example. Youth is carefree. Youth 
can endure phvsical discomfort more easily. One 
would think that the students now are living peo- 
ple. Were not the students in Russia always very 
active? They played a leading progressive and 
revolutionary role among the Russian intellect- 
uals. Observe the students now — they are old men 
of twenty years, without a divine spark, without 
a dream which warms the soul. They are so prac- 
tical. Such calculating petty bourgeois. There 
is no difference between the father of the intellectu- 
al and the son. Remarkable! The students do not 
even want to know about politics. They do not 
want even to hear of the great problems their coun- 
try is facing. Better students have complained in 
my presence that in the matter of political ideas 
the great mass of the students are far inferior to 
the average worker. What do they do? They sttidy 
because mey must take examinations. They study 
because they must become "specialists." And of 
course there is no soul in this study. 

Surely they, the students, ought not to com- 
plain. Most of the students receive rations and 
quarters from the state — and all that is required 
of them is to study. It is true that the rations will 
not make you fat, you must yourself heat and 
clean your own rooms. But all Russia lives thus 
— everyone is glad to have food and lodging. And 
when have the Russian students lived like counts? 
Formerly, 85 per cent of the Russian students had 
nothing to live on, and were supremely happy to 
give lessons or do clerical work for 15 rubles a 
month. It is interesting that previously they did 
not complain about anybody, and now they com- 
plain constantly. 

This is one of the most remarkable psychological 
phenomena in the Russia of today. If tomorrow 
a Denikin or some other devil entered Moscow and 
introduced a bourgeois order of things, this tame 



student would lose his ration and run about 
breathless, looking for a small job to do, but 
he would not blame anybody for his poverty. 4 
That is just his luck, he would think. But if the 
day after tomorrow the soviet regime should re- 
turn, together with his ration, he would again 
begin to grumble. This was seen at Minsk, where 
the power passed over from the Soviets to the 
Poles, and then again to the Soviets. This was 
seen at Kiev and Kharkov, where the power 
changed hands frequently. It merely shows that 
the population demands more of the Soviet regime 
than of another regime. — Even the intelligentsia, 
who do not want to lend the Soviet regime a hand 
at a most critical time, demand more. 

The intellectual masses in general create the 
impression that they are people of yesterday. They 
all do something — ^the physicians treat the sick, 
the engineers work at the factories, the jurists busy 
themselves with new laws, teachers instruct their 
pupils, writers look for somebody to print their 
things: they hold meetings, give public lectures, 
make protests, — but everything is anaemic and of 
yesterday. Yesterday's books, yesterday's thoughts, 
yesterday's problems, yesterday's ideals. Today 
is a step-child. 

What is the Russian intellectual? Life's out- 
cast He is not sure of the ground under his feet 
He is not sure of himself. It is needless to say 
that he is not beautiful. People of yesterday are 
never beautiful. 

There is something lowly about perpetual com- 
plaint If you are dissatisfied, fight, die, if you 
must! Otherwise, clench your teeth and keep still. 
That is dignified. To sit and gossip and dig up 
all your enemy's petty sins, and then come to that 
same enemy and serve him as a "specialist", and 
do the work like an unfaithful servant — that is un- 
worthy. The Russian intelligentsia are no longer 
made in God's image. 

And when their enemies come and reproach them 
with the words "petty bourgeois", and say that 
they have lost their sense of life, that they have 
not felt the pulse of history, that they hinder the 
development of the new— one cannot blame them. 
These enemies are also so-called intellectuals, a 
mere handful of intellectuals who have allied them- 
selves with the new and helped to create the new. 
They are altogether different types. 

Of them we shall speak later. 
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» Propaganda for Production Among the Workers 

{The following unsigned article, taken from the March 15 issue of the "Russian Press Remew," eat- 
phasizes again the matter of propaganda for work rather than for mere theoretical grasp of the 
political struggle, which is the main point also of Lenin's article "Political Education in Soviet Rus- 
sia" which appeared in last week's issue.) 



'T*HE November Revolution brought about a com- 
^ plete change in the social relations of Russia. 
The outstanding fact is that the proletariat in Rus- 
sia, from an oppressed class has become the ruling 
class. It has taken the Russian proletariat three years 
of intense struggle and constructive activity to be- 
come master of the means of production. Its task 
now is to master production itself. The proletar- 
iat has now become a class which is organizing 
production not only in its own interest but in the 
interest of the whole of humanity. 

An extensive propaganda is being developed at 
the present time in this direction. "Tbe propaganda 
formerly carried on had a different aim; it was an 
agitation to educate the individual worker to class 
consciousness, to transform individuals into a col- 
lective body, into a class, knowing against whom 
it has to fight, what methods to employ in the 
struggle and which direction to take. The Russian 
proletariat was prompted to seize the means of 
production either by the psychology of a revolting 
slave, or that of a rebel inspired by hatred and 
vengeance, bat it never had the spirit of master 
or creator, lliis spirit can be raised in the first 
place by actual changes of the conditions of life, 
and secondly under the gradual influence of a 
systematic, organized propaganda. Industrial agita- 
tion and propaganda are destined to yield tre- 
mendous results. It must be remembered that the 
militant spirit with which the proletariat is im- 
bued was not created in a day: it is the outcome 
of many decades. Nor is the psychology of pro- 
prietor or master formed immediately, it is bound 
to take a certain period of time, during which the 
creative work of such various organizations as 
party, unions, economic organs, clubs, etc., will 
Dave had its effect 

A great deal of attention is being paid to in- 
dustrial propaganda in Soviet Russia. The first 
attempt in this direction was made by various 
organizations in 1920. 

The results obtained were quite imposing, and 
with the inauguration of the All-Russian Industrial 
Propaganda Bureau it fully attained a systematic 
character. A few months of persistent work of the 
Bureau proved most productive in that it provided 
experience which later on formed the body of a 
plan for the carrying out of industrial propaganda. 
Already a great deal has been achieved in the 
actual realization of this plan. 

So far the most important thing has been the 
organization for active work of a large number of 
so-called "industrial committees." The task of these 
committees is, in the words of Comrade Lenin, to 
"instill the working masses with the consciousness 
of the necessity to increase production, to help them 



to set up a labor front and to make it their irrevo- 
cable aim to win at all costs." This is the first 
task of the "Industrial Committees." The second 
task is to interest the working masses in and 
attract them to production and thus raise the pro- 
ductivity of labor; to give the workers a communist 
education in order that they obtain a clear idea of 
the system of administration of our industry; to 
afford the proletariat all the technical knowledge it 
requires; to train the necessary engineers and tech- 
nicians in order to enable them to effect a scientific 
and systematic division of labor at factories and 
works, etc.; to establish a labor ethics not only 
with regard to labor and production but also in 
economy, development and inventiveness of the 
working class, to make the worker feel that be is 
master of production." 

The activity of these industrial committees has 
now taken a definite form tested by experience. 
To begin with the Committee discusses the reports 
submitted by the Factory Administration. General 
meetings are called where the task with which the 
enterprise has to deal b presmted to the workers 
who are to take an intelligent interest in their 
execution. The Industrial Committee appoints other 
necessary committees, such for instance as a wo^- 
shop committee which is to deal with all workshop 
defects, a committee for the establishment of an 
exemplary group of workers, or a commission deal- 
ing with the question of the economic utilizati<m of 
material or of fuel, and similar temporary com- 
missions to be elected by the woi^ers themselves. 
In this manner the entire mass of the workers is 
involved in administration, and the whole factory 
may be said to become a group or section of an 
entire industrial system. 

The new form of Subbotniks* which are intend- 
ed to act in the same direction also form an im- 
portant practical method. The idea of the new 
form of Subbotnik is that it is devoted to the 
training of less skilled workers by the more skilled 
and also in the perfection of various processes of 
work, and so forth. Another point is that the Sub- 
botnik is set aside as a day to visit the workshops 
in order that the workers form a clear idea of the 
work in the entire factory. The Subbotnik is also 
devoted to the ordinary needs of the workers, such 
as for instance, the installation of wash-stands and 
baths, cupboards for provisions, etc., and other 
work in connection with the improvement of the 
working and general conditions of life. On special 
occasions Subbotniks are called to clear snow 
drifts and so forth. 
The workers also carry out all measures in con- 

'"Satnrdayinga" (unpaid TolnnUry work perfonaed on 
Saturday afternoon* by Communitta). 
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necdon with laws for the Protection of Labor, in- 
spection of sanitary condition of workshops and 
homes, etc This is considered as a method of actual 
propaganda, in which connection we may also 
mention the method of practical experience. This 
conaiata first of all in that experienced workers 
teach the others how to work. The training is also 
undertaken of those who express a wish to work at 
model machines. Then there is what is called 
"flying inspection," which has shown good results 
in combating shirking and absences, and has as- 
sisted in maintaining efficiency of production. 
He aim of these inspections is to control the work- 
ing listSj to see whether all those who are on the lists 
have turned up to work, and so on. These flying 
inspections are in no way looked upon by the woric- 
ers as a kind of whip; they are organized by the 
workers themselves who elect their own comrades 
for these commissions. In cases of dereliction from 
duty the matter is brou^t up and discussed at the 
general meeting of workers which decides what 
is to be done. On the whole it must be said that 
the flying inspections have given splendid results. 

Emulation propaganda is part of this method. 
Tlie aim of this propaganda is to rouse a spirit of 
emulation in the workers and to inspire them with 
a desire to invent something new and original. A 
number of various questions arise in this connec- 
tion; for instance, how to increase the output, how 
to improve quality, how to reduce time required for 
production, how to reduce cost of production, how 
to ameliorate conditions of work, how to save 
material, how to save labor and so on. These are 
all questions which are a stimulus to the workers 
to do their best in this direction. A special box 
is hung up in which the workers put all their 
suggestions and proposals which are subsequently 
discussed by a combined labor commission and 
measures are taken to put all useful suggestions 
into practice. All accepted suggestions are rewarded 
in accordance with decisions of the workers them- 
selves. 

Another form of emulation is competition and 
the contrasting of similar tasks, when each worker 
strives to display his efficiency and skill before his 
fellow-workers. 

In the industrial centers there are very often 
cases where the workers of one factory or mill 
enter into mutual arrangements with the workers 
of other enterprises in order to become acquainted 
with their products, the conditions of labor, etc 
In some districts the workers invite the peasant 
councils to their enterprises. This is highly charac- 
teristic- if we but recall the former isolation of the 
■rban proletariat from the country. 

Then there are anniversaries and holidays. This 
method is applied in honor of those comrades who 
are working at one factory during some tens of 
years and of those comrades who have made some 
really useful and interesting invention. The anni- 
versary of the administration is likewise celebrated. 

An important part is played by the use of con- 
trol stamps on tne goods. Up till now the indi- 



vidual worker did not have any feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the work accomplished by him. 
Now, by the introduction of the control stamps 
this has been fully attained; at the same time the 
workers receive die possibility of learning the 
destinadon of their goods. 

Another form of propaganda is the "Red Roll 
of Honor." This is hung up in the club of the 
establishment and any worker who has distinguished 
himself at his work in one way or another has his 
name inscribed upon it 

Finally, apart from the various educadonal 
methods of industrial propaganda, the method of 
personal statements should be mentioned. Quesdon 
forms are issued to the .woikers, with a quesdon 
like: Are you satisfied with your work? If not, 
what do you wish to do? If you desire to do other 
work, how would you do it? And so on. This form 
enables one to ascertain the abilidea and desire of 
people to occupy one or another post, to do one or 
another kind of work. If the reply is serious, a 
special commission sees that the desire of the 
worker is fulfilled, and somedmes the latter proves 
to be very useful on his new post. 

Having taken root in the factories and works, 
industrial propaganda is beginning to be applied 
to agriculture The All-Russian Bureau has outlined 
the plan of work in this sphere and the role of the 
trade unions in the task of industrial propaganda 
in the villages, in the following manner: 

The Soviet farms are attached to a given fac- 
tory, works, or mill and serve as a bttsis in the 
sphere of industrial propaganda amongst the sur- 
rounding farming populadon. In so far as the 
peasantry stand in need of repairs for their farm- 
ing stock, the factories and works, to which the 
Soviet farms are attached, organize Repair Detach- 
ments. The best workers, having a certain profes- 
sional and adminutradve experience, go through 
a short course and are then despatched to the lo«d 
Land Departments for work in the Soviet farms. 
During the harvest period, when there is a lack of 
labor power, the trade unions will organize and 
send out special harvesting detachments, as they 
did formerly, but this time in a more systematized 
manner. 

The factory refuse is gathered by the trade unions 
and transferred to the peasants' fields. Many other 
steps are likewise taken to help the peasantry. 

Such, in brief is an outline of the measures in 
the sphere of industrial propaganda in the villages, 
a plan which will lead to close fellowship between 
the urban workers and the peasantry. 



VALUABLE DATA ABOUT RUSSIA 

is contained in Volume m of Soviet Russia. This 
volume covers the last six months of 1920, daring 
which the trade agreement with England was nego- 
tiated. There are 652 pages of text, maps, and 
illustrations. Qoth bonnd. Price $5.00, postpaid. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40tb St, New York, N. Y. 
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A Proclamation to the Peasants 



(The following is the document that proclaimed to the peasantry the recent alteration in the mode 
of gathering grain from the rural population.) 



'T'HE war which the Soviet power has been car- 
rying on for several years against the Tsar- 
ist generals, the Russian landowners and the foreign 
capitalists, has ended in victory for the workers and 
peasants. In this war, thanks to the heroism of 
the Red army, we saved the peasants' land from 
seizure by the landowners, and prevented the re- 
covery of the factories and mills by the manufac- 
turers. We did not allow the foreign bourgeois 
governments to rob Russia of her achievements and 
her wealth. The war entailed great expense and 
demanded enormous sacrifices from the workers 
and peasants. Especially severe for the peasants 
was the levy on agricultural products which the Sov- 
iet power was obliged to impose in order to supply 
the workers' army of many million troops, the 
railroad workers, and the industrial establishments 
that were taken over. The Soviet power was well 
aware that the levy was an undesirable burden, and 
unfavorable for the development of rural economy. 
But it put the levy into operation knowing that 
the laboring peasants would prefer the burden of 
a levy impmM by the Soviet power, to the removal 
of the levy, the victory of the landowners, the 
loss of their land, the destruction of the Red 
Army. 

Now the first attack of the capitalists and land- 
owners on Soviet Russia has been repulsed; Russia 
has defended in the war her independence of for- 
eign capital; she has herself become a powerful 
state, and has begun to treat with other powers as 
an equal; mighty England has concludeid a com- 
mercial treaty with us; we are able to release half 
of the Red army for peaceful work; we are able 
through foreign trade to obtain products for the 
government in exchange for part of our surplus 
production — now, with all this, is the time to di- 
minish the peasants' burden, and the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People's Commissars are about to remove the levy 
and substitute a tax in kind. 

The amount of this tax should be less than the 
fixed levy. It ought to be established before the 
Spring sowing in order that every peasant may 
calculate in advance what part of his harvest he 
is to give to the government, and how much will 
remain entirely at his disposal. The tax should 
be adopted without a reciprocal bond, i. e., it 
should be imposed upon individual farmers, in 
order that the diligent, industrious farmer may 
not be made to suffer for the delinquency of other 
farmers. 

When the tax has been collected, the sur- 

Elus left him remains entirely at his disposal. He 
as the right to exchange it for products secured 
abroad by the government, and from the factories 
and mills. Co-operatives, local markets and ha- 
laars will be employed in the exchange of neces- 
sary products. In addition, the Soviet power is 



obliged to furnish necessary commodities to the 
very poor elements of the population, which will 
have no surplus for exchange. 

The abolition of the com levy and the sub- 
stitution of a tax is a great aid to the peasant 
population, and will, moreover, unite the work- 
ers and peasants, upon whose imion depends the 
whole success of the revolution. But the peasants 
must remember that this measure is onlf tempo- 
rary. It is forced upon us by terrible need, and 
is only a heritage of the unsettled state of foreign 
trade. Owing to this the Soviet power is obliged 
to take part of the products of rural economy in 
the form of a tax, without giving compensation. 
But with the sound establishment of our industry, 
upon the success of which depends the fate of 
peasant economy, and in the measure that the im- 
portation of foreign products is developed, the 
tax in kind will be diminished. In the future or- 
ganization of socialist economy we shall reach a 
point at which for every pood taken from the 
peasant we will give some commodity of equal 
value to the peasant. 

The time of the Spring sowing is drawing near, 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Soviet of People's Commissars calls upon the 
land owners of Russia to bend every effort to leave 
not one dessiatin of soil unsown. Every peasant 
should know and remember that the greater the 
area he sows the greater will be the surplus of grain 
remaining at his disposal. But the peasant should 
remember also that if the Soviet power is able to 
lighten his burden it is owing to the fact that the 
heroic Red army has dispersed the enemies of the 
workers and shown all the world the firmness of 
the government of the workers and peasants. If 
a split should take place between the workers, the 
peasants and the many nationalities included in 
our great union of toil, or if foreign powers 
should decide to cancel their treaties with us, sever 
trade relations, and begin a new war in order to 
recover the lost wealth of their landovmers and 
capitalists and make Russia a prey to their rapacity, 
we should again have to adopt the old measures. 
Long live our valiant Red army! Long live the 
unshakable union of workers and peasants! Long 
live the power of the workers and peasants! Long 
live labor, delivered from the power of the land- 
owners and capitalists! 

This proclamation should be read in every town, 
village, station, factory, shop and Red army divi- 
sion in the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public. 

President of the All-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Kalinin; President of 
the Soviet of People's Commissars, V. 
Lenin-UIianov; Secretary Yenukidae; Mem- 
bers: Kamenev, Tomsky, Stalin, G. Pet- 
rov, N. Vladimirsky, Kutosov, V. Rykov, 
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Smidovich, Calitsky; People's Commissar 
for Army and Navy, Trotsky; People's 
Commissar for Internal Affairs, Dzie- 
rzynski. People's Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Chicherin; People's Commissar 
for Supplies, Tsuriupa; People's Commis- 
sar of Workers' and Peasants' Inspection, 
Dadin; President of the All-Russian Coun- 
cil of National Economy, Rykov; People's 
Commissar of Finance, Krestinsky; Peo- 
ple's Commissar of Health, Semashko; for 
the People's Commissariat of Agriculture, 
Ossinsky; People's Commissar for Trans- 
portation, Yemshanov; People's Commis- 
sar of Justice, Kursky; People's Com- 
missar for Public Welfare, Vinokurov; 
People's Commissar for Foreign Com- 
merce, Lezhava; People's Commissar for 
Post and Telegraph, Lyubovich; People's 
Commissar Schmidt 

Pravda, March 23, 1921. 



AN INNOVATION 

In order to relieve the immediate food crisis in 
the towns and in some of the country districts 
which suffered from last year's bad harvest, the 
Council of Labor and Defence had assigned ten 
million roubles in gold for the purchase of goods 
abroad. 

Representatives of the trade unions are .to be 
included among the members of the delegations 
going abroad for the intended purchase of goods. 
Thus, the Soviet Government is giving this affair 
into the hands of the laboring masses themselves. 
TTie fact that the representatives of the workers 
are among the members of the delegation is likely 
to create a business connection between the Russian 
working class and the foreign laboring masses 
and to ensure our delegations the support and help 
of the latter, in the speedy execution of the ta^ 
conferred upon them. 

The question is now being discussed in the Sov- 
iet press as to applying this decision even to 
peasantry. Comrade Svidersky, member of the 
Collegium of the People's Commissariat for Food, 
in an article in the Moscow "Pravda" proposes 
that the raw material stored by the People's Com- 
missariat for Food (10 million hides, 800,000 
poods* of flax, 500,000 poods of hemp, and 400,- 
000 poods of wool) should be sent abroad in ex- 
change for food and articles of prime necessity 
for the peasants. Comrade Svidersky's opinion up- 
on this question is that representatives of the 
non-party peasantry should be included among the 
menibers of the delegations to be sent abroad. 

— Russian Press Review, March 15, 1921. 



The Dark People 

By Bernard Sexton 

In the midnight of war 

Came a terrible voice 

Voice from the steppes 

Voice from forgotten places. 

Out of the fog of hate 

Came the Dark People; 

Unwashed 

With frozen beards 

And muddy boots. 

They opened the doors where the soft men sat 

(Washed men, clean men, soft-bellied men with 

whitened hands) 
Who looked up and saw 
A Terror outside their law 
Workman, Soldier, Sailor — 
The Three 
Through whom they kept a world unfree. 

"The hour has struck for compromise" 

(Fear in their eyes) 

Said the soft ones. 

We will make all strai^t 

Let the People wait" 

But the Three 

Swept the papers from the table; 

Opened the windows wide. 

Three words they cried 

Across the echoing world; 

Words of the living, words of the dead — 

Peace! Land! Bread! 

To the soft ones 

Waiting there 

They cried a single word— 

"Go!" 



• Pood=36 lb». 



Soviet Russia teitl print another illustrated issue shortly. 
It will contain reproductions of photographs of im- 
portant Soviet statesmen in Ukraine, in addition to a pic- 
ture of a street demonstration with Lerun as the speaker 
and Tratskr as one of the spectators. 



ASSISTANCE TO OHILDBEN 

The Soviet Government has recently been taking 
energetic measures for the improvement of the 
conditions of children in town and country. By an 
order of the Council of People's Conmiissars, a 
special commission was set up to go into this 
matter, composed of representatives of the Com- 
missariat of Education, the Commissariat of Health, 
Commissariat for Food, and the Extraordinary 
Commission. Comrade Dzierzynski was appoint- 
ed President The Conunission- has already started 
work and the effects of its activity are already seen. 

Thus, an order of the Council of the People's 
Commissars lays it down that all the food depart- 
ments must establish a Food Fund for the supply 
of children in schools, homes, communes, colonies, 
and other children's institutions. The Commissariat 
for Food has been ordered to draw up instructions 
to its Local Departments within seven days. By 
April 1 the Commissariat for Food, and the Com- 
missariat for Health must present a report to the 
Council of the People's Commissars on the manner 
in which these measures have been carried out 
and on the condition of children in town and 
country. — Russian Press Review, March lS,-192h 
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Soviet Russia in the Near East 



DASHNAKS OVERTHROWN IN ARMENIA 

I. 
Moscow, March 31. — ^The People's Commissar 
for Foreign Afifairs, Chicherin, has forwarded the 
following wireless message to Krassin, Soviet Rus- 
sian Representative in England: 

"Please inform the gentlemen who are interest- 
ed in the fate of the hard tried Armenian people, 
and who last year applied to you for informa- 
tion on the Armenian question, that the bloody 
tyranny of the Dashnaks,* who have arrogated 
Erivan to themselves with the aid of French money 
and munitions, is coming to an end. The Armenian 
Communists have just taken possession of the 
heights surrounding Erivan, with great courage 
and great military vigor. The Armenian peasants 
hail with indescribable enthusiasm the return of 
the rule of the working class and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment All mouths are full of complaints of the 
cruelties of the hated Dashnaks, who subjected the 
working masses to the yoke of the bourgeoisie and 
aimed to strengthen the power of the latter. The 
whole mass of the peasants is celebrating the vic- 
torious advance of the Communists. Immense sup- 
plies of weapons and munitions have already been 
captured and in a few days there will be nothing 
remaining of the abominable tyranny of the Dash- 
nak counter-revolution, which was hated by the 
working masses." (Signed) Chicherin. 

II. 
Moscow, April 5. — The Armenian Soviet Gov- 
ernment issued the following manifesto on April 3 : 
'Today, through the efforts of the Armenian 
working masses, supported by detachments of Red 
troops, the sinister adventure of the Dashnaks has 
been brought to an end. The Dashnaks, with the 
support of the rich village usurers and numerous 
fugitives from Turkey, who have been separated 
from the life of their class for the last five years, 
before their political disappearance attempted to 
play the role of the lackeys of the Entente, and 
threw the unfortunate country, bleeding from so 
many wounds, into the abyss of new calamities. 
During the short period of their domination, the 
Dashnaks have brought Armenia to complete ex- 
haustion and desperation. The Armenian peasants 
and workers have at last vanquished the bands of 
this small handful of adventurers and occupied the 
capital of Soviet Armenia, definitely hoisting the 
Reid flag of labor over the city. The whole popula- 
tion of Erivan, with tears of joy in their eyes, 
solemnly welcomed the Red detachments that 
brought them liberation. The workers. and peasants 
send their enthusiastic greeting to the Third Inter- 
national and to the leaders of the world revolu- 
Hon." 

(Signed) Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Committee of the Armenian So- 
cuUist Soviet Republic, 

A. Tabekov. 



'Armeniaa NationaliiU. 



SOVIET RUSSIA AND BUKHARA 
Moscow, April 8. — ^A message from Tashkent 
reports an interview given to the press by Mirza 
Mukhitdin Mansurov, the Chairman of the Ex- 
traordinary Mission from Bukhara to Soviet Rus- 
sia, now returning home. He declared that both 
the preliminary negotiations and the final treaty 
had produced die most favorable impression upon 
all members of the mission, giving them the liveli* 
est satisfaction. "We are all now convinced," he 
said, "that Soviet Russia seeks no terriorial or 
material advantages and really aims to give the 
formerly oppressed nations a chance to exist 
This is true, not only with respect to Bukhara, 
but for all oppressed nations." 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



NOTE TO THE RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT 

Moscow, April 10. — ^The question of navigation 
on the Dniester and its Liman* has become ex- 
tremely acute. Rumanian warships freely cir- 
culate there, but when the smallest Russian or 
Ukrainian craft, even those of simple fishermen 
and other little boats appear, they are fired upon 
and bombarded by the Rumanians. The situation 
is completely intolerable. An end must be put to 
this arbitrary action of the Rumanians. Soviet 
Russia and Ukraine, under the signatures of Chi> 
cherin and Rakovsky, have sent a note to Ru- 
mania demanding the immediate withdrawal of 
warships from me Dniester and its Liman and 
asking for the creation of a mixed commissifn in 
order to regulate navigation upon the Liman. 
— Russian Telegraph Agency. 

*The Limans are shallow sounds or bays along the 
Russian Black Sea coast, at the mouths of largo 
and separated from the Black Sea by sand-bars. 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

will be a special trade issue. In it will b« di»- 
cussed Russian trade with England, France and 
Norway, as well as trade within Russia — between 
the peasants and the city workers, as outlined in 
Lenin's recent speech, "The Tax in Kind." 

THE PEACE TREATY WITH POLAND. Com- 
plete text, with a map showing the new frontier be- 
tween Russia and Poland. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN SOVIET RUS- 
SIA. A new article by Lyubovich. 

THE WORKER INTELLECTUAL. An arUcb 
complementing THE OLD INTELLECTUAL, in 
this issue. By M. J. Olgin. 
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Mail to Russia 

Hie Post Office Department announces the re- 
sumption of mail service from America to Russia. 
Post offices in the United States have been ordered 
to accept fully prepaid letters and postcards for 
transmission to Soviet Russia, Ukraine, Georgia 
and Azerbaijan, and to the Far Eastern Republic 
of Siberia. 

The announcement by the Post Office Department, 
which was received too late for publication in our 
last issue, reads as follows: 

'Tostmasters are hereby authorized to accept 
fully prepaid letters and post cards,* at the Postal 
Union rate of 5 cents for the first ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce, addressed to Russia in 
Europe (including Ukraine, Republic of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan) for dispatch to the New York 
Post Office and the inclusion there in the mails 
for London. Mail for Russia in Asia, except 
Vladivostok and Eastern Siberia (Far Russian Re- 
public**) is subject to the same rate and likewise 
limited to letters and post cards. 

"Mail for Vladivostok and Eastern Siberia (Far 
Russian Republic) will be accepted when it con- 
sists of letters, post cards, printed matter, samples 
of merchandise, and commercial papers conform- 
ing to the Postal Union postage rates, conditions, 
and classification, for dispatch to San Francisco, 
Calif., .or Seattle, Wash., and inclusion there in 
mails prepared and dispatched to Vladivostok." 

In view of this resumption of direct mail service 
from the United States to Soviet Russia, Dr. D. H. 
Dubrowsky, Representative of the People's Com- 
missariat of Nationalities, 47 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, announces that his bureau will no 
longer accept letters for transmission to Russia. 
All letters received by that office to addresses to 
Russia will be returned to the senders. 

We are informed by the Post Office authorities 
that letters for Russia may be addressed in Eng- 
lish, French or Russian. To secure prompt trans- 
mission it is recommended that addresses should be 
written in both English and Russian. 



DB. DXTBBOWSEY QOES TO RUSSIA 

Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky, Representative in America 
of the All-Russian Jewish Public Committee, wishes 
to announce his departure for Russia, in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the Conmiittee. In his 
absence the office will be in charge of the Secretary 
of the Bureau, A. Bittelman, who has been fully 
authorized by Dr. Dubrowsky to take charge of 
all the affairs of the Bureau. 

The funds held in America by the All-Russian 
Jewish Public Committee will be held by a Board 
of Trustees appointed by Dr. Dubrowsky, consist- 
ing of Charles Recht, Dr. M. Rovin and A. Bittel- 



*Poit cards for RnaaU reqoiie tin> cents poatage. 
**The tnnonncement of the Post Office donbtleas refen 
I* the Far Eaatern Republic— £<(iior, Sovm Rossia. 



Latest Cable News 

The following cablegram from the Russian Tele- 
graph Agency at Moscow has been received at the 

office of Soviet Russu: 

Moscow, April 26. — ^The elections to the Mos- 
cow Soviet have been a veritable Commimiat tri- 
umph and a vindication of Soviet policy. The re- 
turns received up to April 24 show the election of 
1668 deputies, of whom 1320 are Commonists. 
321 Non-Partisans supporting the Conmiunist pro- 
gram, and only 25 of all other parties. 

The Moscow women workers played an import- 
ant part in the elections to the Soviet, returning 
Communists almost everywhere. About two has- 
dred women deputies have been elected, includ- 
ing Mrs. Kollontai and Mrs. Krupskaya (Lenin's 
wife) . 

The Soviet elections at Kiev seated 1225 depu- 
ties, including 911 Communists, 301 Non-Partisans, 
and 13 representatives of other parties. 

The closing session of the Conference of Niod- 
Partisan workers, just concluded at Petrograd, re- 
solved to support the Soviet Government and to 
cooperate with the Commimist Party in the eco- 
nomic regeneration of the country. Before the 
conference closed the following message was read 
from Lenin who had been invited to address the 
meeting but was unable to attend: 

"Comrades, I regret to be unable to accept your 
invitation to come to Petrograd to address the 
Conference of Non-Partisan workers. I greet your 
conference with all my soul. Just now, when the 
entire bourgeois world is conducting a campaign 
of calumny against Soviet Russia in an attempt 
to upset our foreign trade agreements, cooperation 
with the non-partisan masses and their help are 
of particular importance. The workers and peas- 
ants began to understand after the Kronstadt events 
that every shifting of power in Soviet Russia could 
only benefit the White Guards. Not without reason 
did the shrewd leaders of the bourgeoisie applaud 
the catchword of the Kronstadt uprising, *Soviets 
without Bolsheviki.' In greeting your conference 
I beg to draw your attention to the necessity of 
attracting ever increasing numbers of non-partisan 
workers and peasants to the work of economic 
regeneration. A regional economic center has been 
established at Petrograd. Its work must be started 
with the utmost vigor. Through it the workers 
will obtain greater initiative. The non-partisans 
must get busy furnishing the necessary man-power. 
With fraternal greetings." The reading of this 
message was vociferously applauded by the con- 
ference. 

A faculty of Social Science has been established 
at all Russian universities, with a department of 
economics, embracing the study of labor, industry, 
finance and administration, and a socio-pedagog- 
ical department for the study of every aspect m 
the problems of education. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency, 
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L^OREIGNERS in Soviet Russia, it is reported 
•■■ in a Riga dispatch of April 25 {New York 
Times, April 26), are henceforth to be placed "in 
the same category as Russians with regard to 
mobilization for work," in accordance with "an 
official decree issued at Moscow by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment." But the decree is said not to apply to 
diplomats in the service of foreign countries. There 
is nothing new or surprising about this bit of 
"news"; but it suggests a comparison between the 
treatment of foreigners in Soviet Russia, on the 
one hand, and in capitalist countries, on the other. 
Diplomats in the service of foreign countries are 
necessarily, under all systems of government, re- 
garded as subject rather to the laws of their home 
country than those of the country to which they 
are assigned, and necessarily furnish an exception 
to the operation of law in their new homes. The 
treatment of diplomatic servants of foreign recog- 
nized governments, governments with whom the 
Soviet Government maintains relations, is the 
■same as the treatment of such diplomatic servants 
in other countries. But, barring this exception, the 
foreigner in Soviet Russia has greater advantages 
for real living than in any other country. In the 
first place, if he is a worker, and expresses his 
readiness to work at his own trade or profession, 
or, should there be nothing available in his line, 
at such other occupation as is assigned to him by 
the Commissariat of Labor, he is immediately pro- 
vided with employment under exactly the same 
circumstances as those governing the work of 
native citizens of Russia. His food category, while 
the present necessity to continue such categories 
persists, will be that of a Russian Soviet citizen 
doing the same work. His pay will be the same. 
And — most important of all — he is not punished 
for undeserved unemployment by being compelled 
to starve or consent to accept charity. For in 
Soviet Russia, all workers are the direct partici- 
pants in the life of the state. When there is not 
work enough for all, those involuntarily out of 
work receive the same pay as those still at work, 
for as long a period as such involuntary unem- 
ployment may last. The right of the foreigner to 
become a full sharer of the advantages and duties 
involved in the Proletarian Dictatorship for all 
citizens of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public is stated in the Constitution of the Republic; 



his right not only to employment, but to receive 
pay when unemployed, is fixed by the Code of 
Labor Laws of the Republic; both were promul- 
gated in 1918. 

In capitalist countries, on the other hand, it can- 
not be said that the worker from abroad has any- 
thing like a position of equality with the native 
worker. The most rudimentary political rights 
are obtainable only after a number of formalities, 
one of the preceding conditions to which is a 
long residence in the new country. Inexperience 
in the customs of his new home, ignorance of its 
language, the disapproval of the "native sons," 
usually assign to the foreigner a poorer opportun- 
ity to work at a congenial task than is available 
to his native competitor. And the workers are 
competitors; they content themselves with the as- 
signment to the fortunate ones among their num- 
ber of whatever jobs may be available, and with the 
condemnation of those not employed to all the 
horrors, humiliations, and privations of the man 
who is out of work. For in no country in the 
world outside of Sonet Russia is it the right of 
every citizen to hold a job and to receive pay 
wheUier the job is forthcoming or not The duty 
of foreigners to work in Soviet Russia is not the 
whole picture, therefore; it must always be com- 
pleted with a statement of the foreigner's rights to 
live, to work without being exploited, to receive a 
livelihood whether there is work available for him 

or not. • 

• • • 

C PEIAKING with apparent seriousness at a ses- 
^ sion of the American Society of International 
Law, held at Washington, D. C, on April 24, Mr. 
Elihu Root, described in the New York Times re- 
port of the occasion as "head of the American Mis- 
sion to Russia of 1917," said that any action tend- 
ing to support the Soviet regime, "whether for 
sentiment or for trade, is a hindrance to the resto- 
ration of law and the rule of international justice." 
We do not know Mr. Root's actual words, but, in the 
way the New York Times (April 28) quotes and 
paraphrases them, they are quite mirthful: 

"The rapid development of internationalism is one of 
the most threatening obstacles to international law," Mr. 
Root said, adding: 

"This is prevented by the avowed purposes of the Third 
International aiming at the destruction of. national Gov 
emments and the universal empire of the proletariat; by 
the fact that the brutal and cruel despotism of Lenin and 
his associated group has been able to maintain its ascen- 
dency over the vast territory and population of Russia, caD- 
ing itself a dictatorship of the proletariat but making 
itself a dictatorship over the proletariat as well as all other 
classes, and ruling in the name of a world revolution for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of the Third Inter- 
national. 

"There is no common ground upon which one can dis- 
cuss the obligations of international law with the Third 
International. And just so far as the ideas of Lenin and 
Trotsky influence the people of a civilized country, just 
so far the government of that country is weakened in the 
performance of its international obligation." 

It must be a peculiar sort of "international law" 
that can be threatened by "the rapid development 
of internationalism." Or can it be that Mr. Root 
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doubts the existence of a real "law" in the rela- 
tions between the proletarian republics of Russia, 
Armenia, Georgia, Khiva, Bokhara, Karelia, etc., 
or between the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, on the one hand, and the nations with 
whom it has signed treaties, on the other hand: 
Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland, Persia, 
Turkey, Afghanistan, Great Britain, and others? Not 
only will "the rapid development of international- 
ism" be no bar to "international law," since some 
system of international law will necessarily be 
built up between the various states brought forth 
by "the rapid development of internationalism," 
but some sort of international law seems actually 
to be practiced between the new Proletarian Re- 
public and its capitalistic neighbors. 

• • • 

'T^HERE are sentimentalists in Europe and in 
'- America who, without being professional or 
amateur anti-Bolshevists, nevertheless are inclined 
to think that the Kronstadt revolt was a genuine 
Socialist protest in favor of a "real Soviet system," 
as against the "tyranny of the Communist Com- 
missars," and who would consider as "propa- 
ganda" the assertions of the Soviet publications 
that White Guard activities were the driving force 
behind this whole affair. Fortunately it is the 
counter-revolutionists themselves who are destroy- 
ing this sentimental legend. For while the support 
given the insurgents of Kronstadt by men like 
Kerensky or Chernov may by some be met with 
the argument that these are "also" Socialists, only 
of another kind, there is hardly any controversy 
possible as to the Socialist or proletarian aims of 
men like Milyukov. For this simon-pure represen- 
tative of imperialist capitalism never even pre- 
tended to be a Socialist His aim never was any- 
thing else than to erect a Constitutional Monarchy 
that would get Constantinople and the Straits for 
the rising Russian capitalism. And now it appears 
that it was Posledniye Novosti, the paper published 
in Paris by this very same Milyukov, which in its 
issue of March 9, contained the following cry for 
help. 

"Everybodr who feels that the struggle for his omi 
cause is going on over there, should offer his help. Help!" 
And then there followed this statement: "Yesterday there 
took place a well attended meeting of representatives of 
Russian commercial banks, which took up the question 
of furnishing extraordinary food assistance to Kronstadt. 
The amounts assigned by the various banks will be stated 
not later than to-day and immediately transmitted to Profes- 
sor Zeidler. Besides sending cash, the Committee of the 
Banks decided to apply to Finnish banks and to propose 
that they open credits to Russian Credit establishments for 
buying provisions in Finland. The Nikopol-Maryupol Metal 
Co. placed 20.000 francs at the disposal of the Chairman 
of the Bank Committee." 

The cause of "real democracy," "real Social- 
ism" and "real Sovietism" had rather strange 
backers. . . 

• • • 

"DOOKS are useful since they store the wisdom 
of man or transmit his emotional reactions. 
Both useful and entertaining books are recom- 
mended to th« citizens of Soviet Russia in the 



book posters that appear in this week's and last 
week's issues of this weekly. Learn to read — is the 
injunction of the posters — that you may be a use- 
ful citizen, and that you may fill your mind with 
fine visions. — ^The Soviet Government is a Dictator- 
ship, carrying out the will of a class (the largest 
class) of the population of the country, and we 
frequently are told that the Tsar's Government was 
also a Dictatorship, and that there is not much 
to choose between the two Dictatorships. But here 
is a difference worthy of note: we do not recall 
that travelers in Russia, in the days of the Tsar, 
even in the days when participation in the war 
against the German autocrat was purifying him, 
in the western press, of all his misdeeds, — noticed 
any posters calling upon the population to stamp 
out illiteracy, to cultivate their minds, to study 
books on gardening and cattle-breeding. It is a new 
kind of Dictatorship now in Soviet Russia, which, 
to use the words of George Bernard Shaw, "coerces 
and cajoles in the interest of those whom it coerces 
and cajoles." 

How much has been done by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the stimulation of literature and even of 
abstract scholarship, has been brought to our at- 
tention by the arrival of a number of recent issues 
of a literary magazine issued by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment at Petrograd: Kniga i Revolyutsva, 'The 
Book and the Revolution." From its monthly com- 
pilations of recent titles, its accounts of the labors 
of the scholars, one forms the impression of an 
enormous literary and scholarly activity. We shall 
give a complete account of the contents of this 
interesting periodical in next week's issue of 

Soviet Russia. 

• • • 

r)USSIA'S plans for giving new books to the 

children are interesting. A Moscow cable to 

our office, dated April 30, runs in part as follows: 

The Commissariat of Education announces an all-Russian 
competition for new books for children which shall be free 
from mythology, ghosts, fairies, and the like, or else have 
such themes correctly depicted as superstitious. The stories 
shall contain no kings or princes, unless these characters 
are truly described as the oppressors of the people. The 
Commissariat suggests that imaginative fiction dealing with 
the life of future generations based upon technical progress 
and inventions is desirable. Preference will be given to 
stories depicting the actual life of the toiling masses. All 
contributions, whether prose, poetry or drama, must be 
artistically executed in everv detail." 

At first blush it might seem, to conventionally 
minded persons, that juvenile literature would lose 
some of its charm and freshness by the exclusion 
of so-called "romantic" elements. But the appeal 
of imaginative literature does not lie in any ele- 
ments of romance or decay alone: "Plunge into 
life's abundance; wherever your grip closes, there 
will be your reward!" Goethe's injunction to the 
artist remains as appropriate now as ever it was, 
and when all the specious elements of sentimental 
nature have been eliminated from literature, includ- 
ing juvenile literature, the imagination will throw 
itself into fields more appropriately its own. That is 
the process the Soviet Government is now stimulat- 
ing by the program indicated in the above message. 
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TnntUtion of |A< mbovt rotur: "The book U tli« life of our iiaM.—Bytliiuky.—tht book i, 
ibo BsiJe MipM ib«l ukM yoa up and Bin wllh you tbrou(b all tb« world." 

The Most Important Events of 1920 

{Thii calendar gives (he principal events of the last year in convenient chronological order. It 
is translated from "Izvestya", December 31, 1920.) 



JANUARY 

3 Drafting of citizens born in 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1901. 

4 Fonnation of a committee for the purpose of drawing 
up necessary regulations for introducing universal 
labor conscription. 

5 Red troops march do«m to the Caspian Sea. 

7 Nationalization of dairy miUc distributing centers in 

Petrograd. 
11 Opening of the Museum of the Revolution at Petrograd. 
13 News received of Kolchak's arrest. 
15 Abolition of capital punishment by Extraordinary 

Commission. 

21 News that Red Army has occupied Mogilev-Podolsky. 

22 Petrograd Commune establishes special food ration 
for scientists. 

26 Opening at Petrograd of 2nd Army Conference of 
Communists. 

27 Word received that Odessa is occupied by the Red 
rebels. 

29 Liquidation of the Ural front announced. 

FEBRUARY 

2 Signing of Peace treaty with Esthonia. 

4 Appeal of the AIl-Russian Central Eizecutive Conunit- 
tee to the Polish people. 

5 The occupation of Ochakov (on the Black Sea) by 
the Red troop*. 

7 Kolchak shot at Irkutsk by Sodal-Revolutionists. 

8 Reestablishment of mail communications with Ukraine. 

9 Comrade Chicherin's appeal to the "Workers of the 
Entente countries." 



11 

13 

16 

21 
22 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 



10 

11 

12 
19 



7th Army transformed into a labor aimy. 

Conference in Petrograd regarding the problem* of 

the revolutionary labor army. 

Opening of Convention for a campaign against th* 

spread of spotted typhus. 

News of occupation of Archangel. 

Celebration of the 2nd anniversary of the Red Army 

at Petrograd. 

Temporary halt in the evacuation of foreigners. 

The beginning in Petrograd of the "Week dedicated 

to the aid of the Swedish workers." 

The committee on the organization of proletarian 

holidays becomes a government body. 

Report received of occupation of the railroad station 

of Tikhoreuk (South East Russia). 

The first "Sundaying" for clearing Petrograd of sn*«. 

MARCH 
Publication of the appeal of the All-Ukrainian Central 
Executive Committee to the workers of the world. 
Publication of the appeal to the organizations of the 
Russian Communist Party on the (Juestion of tran*- 
port. 

The celebration of the "Woman-Worker's Day" in 
Petrograd. 

First conference of the Rnssian-Esthonion Eoonond* 
Commission. 

The conference of Ommunist Sailor* closed in Petro- 
grad. 

New* of O>n«tantinople'* occupation by tiie AOim. 
City conference of the Petrograd organbation •{ lb* 
Russian Communist Party opened. 
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22 Opening of the provincial •oafenoce of the Union 
of Edncational Workers. 

24 Occupation of Kislovodsk (North Cancasos), by the 
Red Army. 

26 Poland, Finland, and Latvia ezpreas their willingness 
to make peace with Russia. 

29 Opening of the 9th All-Russian Q>ngress of the Rus- 
sian G>mmunist Party at Moscow. 

31 Exchange of letters of ratification with Esthonia. 

APRIL 
1 Nationalization of Tolstoi's house at Moscow. 

5 Qosing of the 9th All-Russian G>ngreas of the Com- 
munist Party of Russia, at Moscow. 

6 Opening of the All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions 
at Moscow. 

7 News of Denikin's flight. 

12 Beginning of negotiations with Finland. 

14 Agreement with England relative to the exchange of 
prisoners of war and civilian captives. 

15 Exchange of notes between England and Soviet Rus- 
■ia, concerning Denikin's men. 

17 Opening of peace negotiations with Latvia. 

20 American locomotives for Russia arrive in RevaL 
22 Signing of agreement with France and Belgium on 
exchange of prisoners of war. 

24 Comrade Chicherin's note to Bulgaria. 

25 Poland expresses willingness to negotiate with Russia. 

26 Lithuania decides to send a peace delegation to Mos- 
cow. 

27 Ukraine protests against Polish atrocities. 

28 The counter-revolutionary government of Azerbaijan 
overthrown. 

29 An appeal of the Soviet Government to the workers, 
peasants and soldiers of the Red Army on the occa- 
sion of the Polish offensive. 

80 Funeral of Comrade Timiryaaev (famous naturalist) 
at Moscow. 

MAY 

1 Jubilant celebration of Labor Day with a review of 
troops on the labor front. — First of May "Satnrdaying" 
(Toluntary work). — First of May amnesty. 

4 Breaking up of the Denikin army in the Caucasus 
(•nrrendier of 60,000 men in the city of Sochi). 

5 Eighth anniversary of Pravdo. — 360 Commonists from 
the Petrograd organization dispatched to the Polish 
front. — ^Truce signed in Vladivostok with the Japanese 
forces of occnpation. 

6 Decrees issued for redistributing the land and annulling 
the right of ownership of natural resources. 

7 Notes exchanged between England and Russia re- 
carding aid rendered by Great Britain to the White 
Guards of the Crimea and the Caucasus. — ^White Fin- 
land threatens Russia from the North. 

9 The opening of peace negotiations with Lithuania 
(in Moscow).— The All-Rnssian Ontral Executive 
Committee sends an affirmative reply to the request of 
the League of Nations to send a oommisaion to Russia 
to study her present situation. 
12 British delegation arrives in Petrograd. 

14 Soriet Government's offer to Finland to start peace 
negotiations. 

15 Grand demonstration of "Satnrdaying" (voluntary 
work) for the Centre-Transport, with the participation 
of the British guests. 

16 Celebration of the second anniversary of the Red 
fleet. 

18 Announcement of wireless protest by the British dele- 
gation in Russia against die aid of the British im- 
perialists to the Polish gentry. — Finland agrees to 
open peace negotiations. — The Exectitive Committee 
of the Third Communist International issues appeal 
to the workers of the whole world in oonnection with 
the offensive of the Polish gentry against Russia. 

19 Fourth convention of the Ukrainian Sonets opeiu 
in Kharkov. 

20 England agrees to open peace negotiations with Soviet 
Ruasiav — ^The Second anniversary of the Red Army 
and the Red Commander. 



22 Red forces launch a successful offensive throughout 
the Western front. 

23 First day of the issue of labor booklets to Petrograd 
population. 

24 Red armies on the western front are gaining victory 
after victory. — Revolt against the Poles in the province 
of Minsk. 

26 All-Ukrainian Cx>ngress of Soviets endorses a resolu- 
tion favoring vigorous fight against the White Poles. 
— Open protests by the Polish (Communists in Warsaw. 
— Red Armies take the city of Borissov on the Polish 
front. 

27 British troops evacuate the Crimea. 

28 The "Maximalist Alliance" joins the Russian Commun- 
ist Party. 

29 Formation of Tartar Socialist Soviet Republic. 

30 An appeal issued from the headquarters of the Q>m- 
mander-in-chief for a special conference, under the 
chairmanship of Brussilov, to all the former officers, 
urging their participation in the fight against the 
Polish nobility. — Orders issued by the AU-Russian 
Central Conunittee, directing that extraordinary meas- 
ures be employed in the fight against the enemies 
of the Republic 

JUNE 

2 The Labor Party of England issues a manifesto against 
English aid to Poland. 

3 Cx>uncil of People's Commissars appeals to all White 
Army officers urging them to make up for their former 
crimes against Soviet Russia by participation in the 
liquidation of the White Guard detachments in the 
Crimea, Caucasus, and Siberia. — Demoralization in 
the ranks of the Mensherist party (expulsion of the 
Saratov organization). 

6 Italian Socialist delegation headed by Serrati arrives 
in Petrograd. 

7 Comrade Krassin confers with Lloyd (George at Lon- 
don. — Poland applies to France for military aid. 

9 England officially announces that the blockade against 
Soviet Russia has been lifted. — The Russian delega- 
tion leaves Moscow for Dorpat to negotiate peace with 
Finland. 

10 Breaking through the Polish and South- Western fronts. 
— ^The Soviet forces occupy Berdichev, Zhitomir, Byd- 
aya-Tserkov. 

11 As a result of the negotiations led by (Comrade Kras- 
sin in London, the Soriet C^vemment received an 
offer to open a Bureau in England for the purpose 
of organizing the exchange of commodities. — The 
Italian delegation in Petrograd issues an appeal to 
the workers of the world. — The Russian trade unions 
send a delegation to England. 

12 Occnpation of Fastov on the Western front. Vigorous 
advance on Kiev. — Finland recognizes independence 
of Esthonia. — ^England refuses to aid WrangeL — Begin- 
ning of peace negotiations with Finland. 

13 The Soviet troops occupy Kiev and Vassilkov. In their 
retreat the Poles blow up the railroad depot, the aque- 
duct, the electric power station, and the cathedral of 
St. Vladimir. 

15 Italian delegation arrives in Moscow. 

17 Representatives of the workers of Holland and Nor- 
way arrive in Petrograd. 

18 The All-Rnssian (Central Executive (Committee and 
the Council of People's Commissars issue an appeal 
to the Polish soldiers and legionnaires to cease the war. 

20 Solemn opening of the Homes of Rest at Petrograd. 

21 The city of Korosten taken. 

27 Encounters at Helsingfors between the mobilized work- 
ers and volunteers over the question of their attitude 
towards Soriet Russia. 

29 Soriet troops occupy cities of Novograd-Volynaky and 
Berdyansk. 

30 Finland offers armistice terms.— Hostility towards Pol- 
and grows on the part of the workers of Westen 
Europe. 
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JULY 

2 English workers airive in Russia. — Elections to the 
Petrograd Soviets show 1579 Communists out of a 
total of 2,209 delegates. 

4 "The Week for the Aid of the Western front" started. 

7 Taking of Rovno; advance on Mogilev-Podolsky con- 
tinued. — Leonid Krassin returns to Russia. 

8 Mogilev-Podolsky and Letichev taken. 

9 Chicherin's note to the English Government on the 
establishment of mutual relations between the two 
cotuitries. 

10 France sends a battalion of volunteers to the Polish 
front. — A Russian mission again sent to England. 

11 The Soviet troops occupy Dubno. — The day of the 
2nd Congress of the 3rd Lntemational declared a holi- 
day. 

IS The occupation of a number of towns brings about 
disorganization of Polish front. — Polish diet organizes 
the Union for the National Defense of Poland. — Ses- 
sions of the Russo-Latvian peace delegation tempo- 
rarily transferred to Riga. — Peace 'treaty between 
Russia and Lithuania signed. 

15 Soviet troops occupy Kamenetz-Podolsky. — Establish- 
ment of Soviet rule in Ossetia. 

16 At the Polish front, Polish Soldiers' Soviets are being 
organized. 

18 Soviet troops take Vilna. England offers to act as 
mediator in the conclusion of an armistice wi'li 
Poland and with Wrangel; Comrade Kamenev appoint- 
ed chairman of the Russian delegation. The Western- 
European Secretariat of the 3rd International ap- 
peals to all the workers not to send any arms for 
Poland. 

19 A solemn session of the 2nd Congress of the 3rd 
(Communist) International at Petrograd. Appeals to 
the workers of all countries. 

2t The Supreme Council of Poland recognizes the im- 
possibility of continuing war against Soviet Russia. Mil- 
ferand announces that Poland will be aided by France. 
Sessions of the Second Congress of the Thkd Inter- 
national transferred to Moscow. 

23 As a result of the success of the Soviet troops at the 
front, the Polish Government resigns. Hurried evacua- 
tion of Warsaw started. — Mobilization declared in 
France to aid the Polish front. Continuance of Peace 
negotiations with Finland postponed until July 28tb. 

24 Soviet troops occupy Grodno. 

27 Red Army makes great progress at Volkovyssk, Pinsk 
and in other sections. Poland declares the mobiliza- 
tion of men up to 45 years of age. 

28 Soviet cavalry occupies Tamopol. Solemn opening of 
the Shadursk electric (power) station takes place near 
Moscow. 

29 Fortress of Ossovets occupied. 12,000 machine guns de- 
livered at Sevastopol from England, for Wrangel. 

30 An Italian delegate arrives at Odessa for the purpose 
of opening trade relations with Soviet Russia. 

SI Soviet troops occupy Bielostok and Pruzhany. — Peace 
negotiations with Latvia and trade negotiations with 
England resumed. 

AUGUST 

1 Soviet troops occupy the city of Bielsk. Private trade 
abolished in Petrograd. 

2 Soviet troops take Brest-Litovsk. Resumption of peace 
negotiations with Finland. 

i Soviet army occupies Lomzha. Appeal of the Inter- 
national Council of Trades Unions to rally to the 
banners of the 3rd International. 

6 Soviet troops take Kovel, Lutsk and Buczacz. 

7 Ratification of the treaty with Austria by both coun- 
tries. Germany's declaration of neutrality in the war 
between Poland and Russia. 

8 Comrade Krassin and Kamenev arrive in London. 

9 Soviet troops occupy: Prasnysh, Vladimir-Volynsk, and 
other cities. Millerand's statement in Parliament as to 
danger of a Soviet regime "from the River Rhine to 
the remotest comer of Siberia and from the White 
Se« to the Mediterranean." 



12 Russian armistice terms with Poland published. Bela 
Kun arrives in Petrograd. 

14 Soviet troops advancing on Warsaw. Polish Revolution- 
ary (x>mmittee addresses manifesto to the Polish 
workers. Peace Treaty between Russia and Latvia 
signed. 

15 Signing of the Armistice with Finland. Decision of 
London Labor Conference to endeavor by all means 
to compel England not to interfere in the Russian- 
Polish conflict. 

17 Negotiations with Poland commence in Minsk. 
19 Soviet troops take Vlotslavek. Bitter fights in the 
Warsaw region. 

21 Soviet troops occupy Polotsk. Entente countries de- 
mand of (Germany to turn over all military equipment 
to Poland. 

22 Soviet troops reach a point 8 miles from Lvov (Lem- 
berg). 

22 Delegation of the Petrograd Soviet of Trades Unions 

arrives in Norway. 
26 France sends army of 100,000 through Austria to help 

Poland. In Petrograd a celebration takes place in 

honor of the (Communists leaving for the Western front. 
31 Soviet troops occupy the city of Byela. Red Army again 

begins offensive. From Petrograd a new group of 

Cx>mmunists sent to the Polish front. 

SEPTEMBER 

2 Soviet troops again occupy Crubeshov and the towns 
of Varenzh and Christianopol. 

3 Soviet troops occupy the city of Zamosc Entente in- 
tervenes in the Russian Polish peace negotiations. 

4 Bukhara declared a Soviet Republic. Latvia and 
Poland resume diplomatic relations. 

5 International holiday of the Youth in Petrograd. 

6 Russian delegation leaves for Riga to negotiate peace 
with Poland. 

8 First Congress of the Revolutionary Peoples of the 
East opens in Baku. 

9 Latvian (Constituent Assembly ratifies Russian peace 
treaty. Petrograd sends another group of Communists 
to the front. 

12 Solemn funeral at Petrograd of the Finnish Commun- 
ists who were treacherously murdered. Comrade Shlyap- 
nikov, representative of the Russian Trade Unions, 
arrested in Stockholm. 

16 Qosing of Congress of the Peoples of the East held 
in the city of Baku. — Representatives of the Russian 
Trades Unions arrive in Berlin. Peace negotiations 
with Poland resumed at Riga. (Conference of the 
national minorities opened at Petrograd. 

17 Soviet troops occupy Berdyansk. 

22 Political negotiations with England interrupted on 
account of the Southern front. The terms of the peace 
treaty concluded by Soviet Russia with Latvia and 
Lithuania made public. All-Russian Central Executive 
(Committee appeals to the laboring people of Karelia 
concerning organization of a Karelian (Commune. Clara 
Zetkin arrives in Petrograd. 

23 Russian-Polish conference opens in Riga. 

25 All-Russian (Central Executive (Committee makes pub- 
lic the new peace terms offered to Poland. 

30 Blockade of White Poland declared by German and 
(Czecho-Slovak workers. 

OCTOBER 

I Publication of proposed terms of Preliminary Peace 
with Poland. (Comrade (Chicherin's note to the Ruma- 
nian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

5 G. Chicherin sends a protest against the hostile ac- 
tions of the French (Covemment. 

6 Soviet Government accepts Makhno't offer of aid 
in the struggle against Wrangel. 

8 Party of Revolutionary Communists (formerly "Left 
Social Revolutionists") joins Communist Party of 
Russia. 

10 Soviet troops occupy Berdyansk (on the Wrangel 
front). 

12 Rumanian Comminists anivv in Petrograd. 
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13 Poles occupy Vilna. 

14 Peace Treaty with Finland signed. 

15 Soviet Russia and Rumania cxcliange notes on the 
question of peace negotiations. 

19 The Soviet troops occupy Minsk. Cessation of mili- 
tary operations between Russia and Poland. 

23 All-Russian Central Executive Committee ratifies pre- 
liminary peace terms with Poland and peace treaty 
with Finland. 

26 Soviet troops occupy the city of Alexandrovsk (on the 
Wrangel front). Polish diet ratifies armistice and pre- 
liminary peace with Russia. 

27 Manifestations in Italy in honor of Soviet Russia. 

28 Japanese occupy Vladivostok. Communists executed 
in Poland. 

NOVEMBER 

3 Soviet Covemment addresses the following notes to 
the English Government: 1) On the liquidation of 
the armed bands on the western frontier of Soviet 
Russia; 2) On activities of English war ships in the 
Black Sea; 3) On the terror in Vilna. 

4 Soviet Russia and Poland exchange notes on the 
armistice. Conference of the regions of the Far East 
issues a declaration regarding formation of an inde- 
pendent Republic of the Far East. 

5 Wrangel troops cat off by Soviet troops from the 
Crimean peninsula. 

7 Solemn celebration of the 3rd annirersary of the 
November revolution throughout Russia. Amnesty 
granted by the All-Rua«an Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 

10 The Polish Government to refrain from supporting 
Petlura and Bulak-Balakhovich. 

11 Semionov's bands crushed in the Far East. 

12 English forces flee from the Crimea. 

13 Chicberin's note to England on the question of trade 
relations. 



15 

17 
18 



19 



20 
21 



23 



24 



25 



26 
27 



28 



Soviet troops occupy Sebastopol, Simferopol, and 
Theodosia; Wrangel, defeated, flees from Sebastopol. 
Peace negotiations with Poland resumed in Riga. 
Soviet troops occupy cities of Kerch and Kamenets- 
Podolsky. Soviet Covemment protests against Eng- 
land's intention to occupy Baku. 
Soviet divisions on the Crimean front reach southern 
shores of the peninsula. Soviet troops seize Wrangel's 
currency printing offices. Chicherin appeals to the 
workers of the Entente countries. 
Petlura's flight. Allies proclaim blockade of the Black 
Sea. 

In the Kamenets-Podolsky region the Soviet troops 
reach the boundaries of the neutral zone. Japanese 
troops occupy Petropavlovsk (Kamchatka). 
Soviet troops cut off Bulak-Balakhovich and his main 
force on the left bank of the Pripet. Russia enters 
into an agreement with England for the delivery of 
1,000,000 ties in exchange for coal. All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee appeals for voluntary collection 
of articles for Red Army. 

Remnants of Petlura's troops driven beyond the boun- 
daries of the Russian Soviet Republic, disarmed by 
Poland. Trotsky appeals for aid to the Donets miners. 
Council of People's Commissars (Sovnarkom) issues 
a decree relative to the Central Committee for Poli- 
tical Educational Work, uniting all the political and 
educational work of the Republic 
Petlura's troops completely routed. Council of Peo- 
ple's Commissars issues regulations for |he granting 
of concessions to foreigners. 

Krassin addresses note to Lloyd George on the delay 
in the trade negotiations. 

The first group of American workers arrive* in Pctro- 
grad. 

International Ongress of Trades Unions in London 
adopts a resolution condemning the economic blockade 
and armed war against Soviet Russia. Olebration at 
Continued on page 462. 




"Th* readlag «1 food b««k« I* a eearantdon «llh th* lawt (piriu, and a conrcmtloa la which iher eommainM lo ua onl; 
iheir bnt Uioti(hta."— Aejcarm.— .^croii |A« tef. "RoaMean, Voltaire, Cateiibei(, Newton, lanne, LaiaaUe, Paacal, Caiileo, Leoin, K. 
UchkDechi, Socratee, Man, Koowledia la Power, L. Tdaior, Romer, Cerraataa, PoabUa, Daate, Shahaipaara, Bealheraa. 
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Lenin's Address to the Communist Party 

(The following salient portions of Lenin's opening address to the Tenth Congress of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party are ujten from the March 15 issue of the "Russian Press Review." After the 
speeches of the fraternal Delegates and the election of the Presidium at the first meeting of th* 
Congress, Lenin made this report on the political activities of the Central Committee.) 



Comrades, in my opinion the most important 
question of the day deserving our closest attention 
is that of the transition from war to peace. Prob- 
ably all of you, or at least most of you, will re- 
member that we have attempted this transition 
several times during the last three and a half years, 
but at no time did we complete it because the vital 
interests of international capitalism are bound up 
with our failure. I remember that in April 1918, 
three years ago, I had occasion to speak at the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee on the 
tasks confronting us then as if the civil war had 
practically come to an end, when, as a matter of 
fact, it had only just begun. You will all remem- 
ber that at the last Party Conference, we based all 
our calculations on this transition to peaceful con- 
struction, assuming that the enormous concessions 
that we made would secure peace. But in that verr 
April the Polish bourgeoisie, in conjunction with 
imperialist and capitalist countries, interpreting 
our desire for peace as a sign of weakness, com- 
menced their offensive; for which, however, they 
had to pay very dear, in that they had to accept 
a less advantageous peace than if they had accept- 
ed our earlier proposals. We, however, did not 
secure the possibility of turning to peaceful con- 
struction and we again had to concentrate our at- 
tention on the war with Poland and the subsequent 
liquidation of Wrangel. This is what our work 
for the past year consisted of. Again the whole 
of our work was devoted to the ta^ of war. 

The transition from war to peace began again 
when we had succeeded in clearing every single 
soldier of hostile armies from the territory of die 
Soviet Republic. This transition caused a shock 
the full effects of which we have not yet calculated. 

The Difficulties of Demobilization 
The demobilization of the army, which carried 
with it untold difficulties, has raised problems 
which are considerably underestimated. Here to 
a very large degree are the sources of the eco- 
nomic and social crises. At the end of last year, 
I already had occasion to point out that one of the 
greatest difficulties that would confront us in the 
spring would be in connection with demobiliza- 
tion. I must say that at that time we hardly re- 
alized the full extent of these difficulties. We did 
not yet see to what extent the misfortune which 
had already fallen upon the country during the 
previous imperialist war and later during the 
civil war, would tell during the demobilizaiton. 
The country for several years concentrated its ef- 
forts exclusively upon war and sacrificed every- 
thing for it, and only now, at the conclusion of 
die war, do we see the real extent of poverty and 



ruin which will compel us for a long period to 
devote our energies merely to the healing of oar 
wounds. 

The Central Committee undonbtedly erred in 
not correctly estimating the difficulties of demobil- 
ization, but it must be said that there was no 
basis for calculation, for the civil war was so 
difficult that the only rule was "all for victory 
on the civil war front" Only by the observation 
of the incredible concentration of effort which the 
Red Army displayed in the struggle with Kolchak, 
Yudenicb and others, could we have achieved the 
victory over the invading imperialists. 

Errors in C(Uculation 

From this basic fact which determines a number 
of other errors in the growing crises, I would like 
to pass over to the fact that in the work of the 
Party there were revealed a number of other 
instances of inappropriate and incorrect calcula- 
tions and plans. Let us summarize our experiences 
in such varying fields as the progress of our 
Polish war and questions of food and fuel. 

There is no question that we erred in our too 
rapid advance on Warsaw. I shall not discuss at 
this moment whether this was a strategical or a 
political error. That would involve us in a too 
long discussion. In any case there was an error, 
which arose from our overestimating the superior- 
ity of our forces. To what extent tais superiority 
of forces depended on economic conditions, or on 
the fact that the Polish war aroused the patriotism 
of even the petty bourgeois elements who do not 
sympathize with communism and certainly do not 
support the dictatorship of the proletariat, is a 
question too complicated to be discussed now. The 
fact is that we committed errors in the Polish war. 

If we take such a sphere of work as food, we 
will see here analogous errors. With regard to the 
com requisitions and the gathering of the com 
levies, last year was much more successful than 
the previous year. Last year the amount of com 
gathered reached 250 million poods. Up to Feb- 
ruary 1st it was calculated that we had gathered 
235 million poods, when for the whole of the 
previous year we gathered 210 million poods, 
which means that for a much shorter period we ex- 
ceeded the amount of com gathered for the whole 
of the previous year. It turned out, however, that 
of these 235 million poods, 155 million poods were 
used up in the first half of the year, that is, on 
an average of 25 million poods a month. Generally 
we have to confess that we were not able properly 
to distribute our resources even when they proved 
to be better than those of the previous year. We 
were unable to sstimats correctly the extent of the 
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approaching spring crisis and yielded naturally 
to the desire to increase the rations to the hungry 
workers. 

It must be said, however, that even here we 
had no proper basis for calculation. In all cap- 
italist states, in spite of the anarchy, in spite of 
the chaos peculiar to capitalism, there is a basis 
for calculation in the decades of experience by 
which the capitalist states, similar in their eco- 
nomic construction and varying only in details, 
can be guided. The investigation and comparison 
of experiences reveals an actual scientific law. We 
did not have and could not have such a basis for 
our calculations and naturally, as soon as we were 
able to give the hungry workers an increase of 
food, we were not able to establish the proper scale. 
It is clear that we should have only moderately 
increased the rations and should have stored up 
a reserve for the rainy day that would and did 
come in the spring. This was an error, the kind 
of error that is peculiar to all our work, an error 
which shows that the transition from war to peace 
would create difficult problems, for the overcom* 
ing of which we had neither the experience, nor 
material to go open. As a result the crisis became 
more acute. 

Something analogous took place with regard to 
fuel. This is the fundamental question of our 
economic policy. The transition from peace to 
war, that transition and economic construction 
about which we spoke at the previous conference 
of the party and which comprised the main part 
of our work during the preceding year, could only 
be based opon the supply and proper distribution 
of fuel. Without that there can be no talk of 
overcoming difficulties or of re-establishing indus- 
try. That conditions in this connection were better 
tms year than last there is no doubt Previously we 
had been cut off from the oil and coal regions. 
After the victory of the Red Army we secured oil 
and coal. At all events the extent of our fuel 
resources has increased. We know that the fuel 
resources at our disposal were greater this year 
than last. But on tne basis of this increase we 
committed an error in consuming fuel to such an 
extent that we exhausted our fuel reserves. 

From what we have experienced we should say 
that all these errors are connected with our rapid 
transition from war to peace. It turned out tnat 
this transition is a mnca slower process than we 
imagined. A much greater preparation was re- 
quired and a much slower pace. 

The crisis was undoubtedly rendered more acute 
by the failure of the harvest. I have pointed out 
that our work in the food department during last 
year gave us incomparably larger stocks than the 
previous year. But this in fact was one of the 
chief causes of the crisis, because, owing to the 
poor crops, and the shortage of fodder, which in 
its turn caused a great mortality among cattle and 
a deterioration of stock, the food requisition was 
concentrated in those places where the reserves 
of grain were not large. These reserves were larg- 
sat in the various border republics, in Siberia and 



North Caucasus. But it is precisely in those places 
that the Soviet apparatus works leas smoothly, 
since the Soviet power is there less stable and 
transport is very difficult It follows therefore 
that we secured an increase of our food stocks 
from those districts which had sufiFered from bad 
harvests and this aggravated the agricultural crisis. 
Here again we see that we made no proper 
calculations. But, on the other hand, we were in 
such a difficult position that we had no choice. 
A country which had gone through such a destruc- 
tive imperialist war and a prolonged civil war 
could not have acted otherwise than to take the 
food stocks from the peasantry, even without giv- 
ing them compensation in any form. We said to 
the peasants "Of course you are lending your grain 
to the Workers' and Peasants State, but you have 
no other way of saving your State from the land- 
lords and capitalists." We could not have acted 
otherwise under the conditions which the capital- 
ists and imperialists imposed upon us by their war. 
But the prolongation of the war led to such a 
deterioration of our agriculture that the bad har- 
vest was caused by the decreased area cultivated, 
the diminished means of production, lessened fer- 
tility, and reduction of labor power etc. The fail- 
ure of the harvest was tremendous, but it was 
better than we expected. The gathering of the food, 
however, was accompanied by an acute crisis. We 
must carefully examine this circumstance in an- 
alyzing our experiences of the past year and the 
political tasks we should andertake in the new year. 

The Prospects of International Revolution 
Help from the Western European countries is 
coming. It is not coming as fast as we should 
like, but it is undoubtedly coming. I have already 
said that one of the greatest factors of the preced- 
ing period was the Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International. In comparison with last 
year, the international revolution has made con- 
siderable progress. Certainly the Communist In- 
ternational which at the time of last year's con- 
gress existed only in the form of proclamations 
has now begun to act as an independent body 
in every country, and as more than merely 
a vanguard party. Communism has become 
the central question of the whole labor move- 
ment In Germany, France and Italy, the Com- 
munist International has become the centre not 
only of the labor movement but of the whole 
political life of the country. It was impossible to 
pick up a German or French newspaper last au- 
tumn without seeing discussions on Moscow and 
the Bolsheviks, and how the twenty one conditions 
of entry into the Third International had become 
the central question of the political life of those 
countries. This is our gain of which no one 
can deprive us. The international revolution is 
growing with the increasing acuteness of the eco- 
nomic crisis in Europe. But if we were to suggest 
that in a short time help is coming from that 
quarter in the shape of a proletarian revolution, 
we should be mad. and I am sure that nobody in 
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this hall would make such a suggestion. We have 
learned to understand during the last three years 
that basing ourselves on an international revolu- 
tion does not mean calculating on a definite date, 
and that the increasing rapidity of development 
may bring a revolution in the spring, or it may not. 
For that reason we must base our actitvities with 
regard to class relations in our country and in 
other countries, so as to retain the dictatorship of 
the proletariat for a prolonged period and to ex- 
tricate ourselves if only gradually from the mis- 
fortunes and crises which have come upon us. 
Only such an attitude can be sensible and correcL 

Foreign Relations and Concessions 
I will now deal with the question of foreign 
relations. Up to the Ninth Congress of the Party 
all our attention and all our efforts were directed 
towards securing a transition from a state of war 
with the capitalist countries to relations of peace 
and trade. For that purpose we took various dip- 
lomatic steps and proved victorious against i^r 
doubtedly great diplomats. When, for example, 
the representatives of America or of the League of 
Nations proposed that we should on certain con- 
ditions cease military operations against Denikin 
and Kolchak, they thought they would place us into 
a difficult situation. They were outwitted, however, 
and were compelled to withdraw their conditions, 
a fact which was later exposed in the diplomatic 
literature and the press of the whole world. But 
we could not be satisfied merely with diplomatic 
victories. We must have real trade relations. But 
only during last year did things approach a point 
where commercial relations were beginning to 
some extent to develop. The question of trade re- 
lations with England arose, but' the war with 
Poland set us back considerably. England was 

Erepared to sign a trade agreement The British 
ourgeoisie desired this agreement, but Engli^ 
government circles were opposed to it and ham- 
pered it The war with Poland postponed the 
agreement with the result that the question has 
not yet been settled. 

In this connection there is the question of con- 
cessions. During the past year we devoted more 
attention to this question than previously. On 
November 23, a decree was published by the Coun- 
cil of People's Commissaries dealing with the 
question of concessions in a form most acceptable 
to foreign capitalists. By this decree we advanced 
towards establishing concessionary relations. The 
majority of the Central Commitee accepted the 
necessity of these concessions and we will ask you 
to strengthen it by your authority. This is neces- 
sary because we are unable by our own efforts to 
re-establish our ruined industry, without equip- 
ment and technical assistance from abroad. The 
mere importation of this equipment is not sufficient 
We can give concessions on a much wider basis 
in order to secure for ourselves the installation of 
equipment according to the last word in technique. 
In this manner we may be able to catch up to some 
«Ktent at least with the modem syndicates of other 



countries. No one who soberly examines our 
present position can doubt that without this we 
will find ourselves in a very difficult position, 
and without the application of all our resources, we 
cannot make headway. Negotiations with some of 
the largest trusts have already been commenced. 
Of course these trusts on their part are not merely 
rendering us a service. They are doing this only 
for the sake of colossal profits. Modem capitalism 
is not like the capitalism of the previous normed 
periods. It makes hundred per cent profits by 
taking advantage of its monopolist position in the 
world market. Of course we shall have to pay 
very dearly. But we must improve our technique. 
On February 1, 1921, Uie Council of People's 
Commissars decided to purchase abroad 18,500,000 
poods of coal, and at that time our fuel crisis was 
already looming. We shall have to make even 
greater concessions for the purchase of articles 
used by the peasantry. 

The Proletariat and the Peasantry 
We must realize that in these critical conditions 
we cannot do otherwise than to appeal to the 
peasantry to help the cities and the villages. We 
must remember that the bourgeoisie is making 
efforts to arouse the peasantry against the work- 
ers. Here we are facing political difficulties re- 
quiring that the ruling Communist Party and the 
leading elements of the proletariat should take the 
proper course. 

We must consider the economic questions in- 
volved. What is the meaning of the slogan of 
"free trade" advanced by the petty-bourgeois ele- 
ments? It shows that there are some difficulties 
in the relations between the proletariat and the 
small farmer which we have not yet overcome. 
I refer to the attitude of the proletariat to the 
small property-holders in a country where the pro- 
letariat has been victorious and the proletarian 
revolution is developing but where the proletariat 
makes up the minority of the population and the 
majority is made up of petty-bourgeois elements. 
In such a country the proletariat must lead the 
transition of these petty property holders into col- 
lective and communist labor. This is theoretically 
beyond any dispute, and on this we based a num- 
ber of our legislative acts. But we know that legis- 
lation is not sufficient, that only actual achieve- 
ments count and that these achievements cannot 
be secured unless we have industry operating on 
a large scale and unless industry affords the small 
producer such advantages as would make him 
realize its advantages over small individual pro- 
duction. 

This is the position which all Marxians and So- 
cialists always occupied in dealing with the Social 
Revolution and the problems advanced by it The 
feature which is peculiar to Russia in the highest 
degree is that we have here a proletariat making 
up the minority, and a considerable minority at 
that, of the population, while the overwhelming 
majority consists of the peasantry. Besides, the 
conditions under which we had to defmd our ie«o- 
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lation were of such a nature as to make the solu- 
tion of our problems extremely difficult We were 
not in a position to demonstrate the advantages of 
large industry, for that industry was ruined and 
dragging out a very precarious existence, and 
could not be reconstructed without imposing vari- 
ous sacrifices on these very farmers. We must in- 
crease production and so we need fuel, but for 
fuel vre must resort to wood, and that means that 
we must count upon the peasant's horse. In criti- 
cal times when there is a shortage of fodder re- 
sulting in diminution of cattle, the peasant is 
compelled to render assistance to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the sake of that large industry which 
as yet has given him nothing. This is the source of 
the economic difficulties we are in, and this is 
what compels us to give careful consideration to 
the transition from war to peace. During the war 
we had to say to the peasant: "You must lend your 
own grain to the Workers' and Peasants' Govern- 
ment in order to enable it to extricate itself from 
the difiBcult position." Now in directing all our 
attention to work of reconstruction, we must bear 
in mind that we have to deal with the small farm- 
er, the small property owner, the small producer, 
who is working for the market, and will continue 
to do so until large industry has been established 
and has achieved a complete victory. But this tri- 
umph of large industry is impossible on the old 
basis. This is a matter which will take a decade, 
and, considering our lack of economic cohesion, 
perhaps even more. Until that time we will have 
to do business with this small producer as such, 
and the slogan of free trade will inevitably come 
to the front Prompted by these considerations the 
Central Committee decided to open a discussion oh 
the question of replacing the grain requisitions 
by a definite tax, and to place the question before 
the Congress today for your approval. 

Grain Tax or Requisition 
The question of tax or requisition came up in 
^ur legislation as early as the end of 1918. The 
law of October 30th, 1918, imposed upon 
the peasants a tax in kind, whidi, however, was 
not carried out The law was accompanied by a 
sOumber of instructions but it was not applied, 
conditions of war made it imperative that we 
take from the peasant all they could spare; but 
this measure is not at all suitable to peaceful 
conditions of agriculture. The peasant must have 
assurance that after having delivered a certain 
amoimt of grain to the State, he will have the rest 
left for his own household needs. 

The whole of our industry was dominated by 
the conditions of war. We nad to undertake the 
collection of a definite quantity of food vrithout 
taking into consideration the effect it might have 
upon our industry as a whole. Now that we are 
going over from war to peace we begin to re- 
gard the tax in kind differently. We regard it 
now not only from the point of view of main- 
taining the State, but also from the^oint of view 
«f the security of the small farmers. We must strive 



to do the utmost in this direction. This is the 
most important question for us. We must give 
the peasant the possibility of a certain freedom 
in local trade, replace requisitions by a tax, in 
order that the peasant may be better able to cal- 
culate his output in accordance with the tax. Of 
course, amidst the conditions which surround us, 
this is very difficult to realize, but we make the 
maximum of concessions to provide the small pro- 
ducer with the opportunity of exerting his energy. 
Up to now we adapted ourselves to conditions of 
war, now we have to adapt ourselves to conditions 
of peace. This question came up before the Cen- 
tral Committee, and is closely connected with that 
of concessions, — it is the question of going over 
to a tax in kind under proletarian government 
The proletarian government, by means of con- 
cessions, may secure for itself relations with 
the capitalist governments of the advanced coun- 
tries. The improvement of our industry depends 
upon these relations, without which we will not 
be able to proceed along the path towards com-, 
munism. On the other hand, in the transitional 
period, in a country with a predominance of 
peasantry we must be able to give the maximum 
of assistance to the peasantry. We must allow — ^ 
them the greatest possible freedom to carry on 
cultivation. Our revolution is surrounded by cap- 
italist countries. As long as we are in that posi- 
tion we are compelled to devise extremely com- 
plicated forms of mutual relations. Crushed by the 
war, we could not concentrate our attention on es- 
tablishing economic relations between the proletar- 
ian State, which has in its hands a large scale in- 
dustry in this ruined condition, and the small 
farmers, who as long as they remain what they 
are, cannot exist without a certain amount of 
trade. I consider thb one of the most import- 
ant questions of economics and politics for the 
Soviet Government at the present moment I 
consider that this question politically sums up 
our work from the time we concluded the war 
period and went over last year to a state of 
peace. This period is so full of difficulties; it shows 
up so clearly the petty-bourgeois element that we 
must examine it soberly. We r^ard all these 
events from the point of view of the class struggle. 
We are not mistaken with regard to the relations 
between the proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie 
— a most difficult question, which demands com- 
plicated measures in order to secure the victory 
of the proletariat, or to be more correct, a whole 
system of complicated transitional measures. The 
fact that at the end of 1918 we issued a decree on 
a tax in kind shows that this is a matter that en- 
gages the minds of Conununists, but that owing 
to the war we were not able to carry it out Under 
the condition of war we had to resort to war meas- 
ures, but we would be committing a great error 
if we drew the conclusion that only such measures 
are possible. In the transition from war to peace 
amidst conditions of economic crisis, we must re- 
member that it is easier to carry out the work of 
constructing « proletarian state in a country with 
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a large production than in a country where GOMMUNIBT PABTT MEMBEB8HIP 
nuall production prevails. We must recognize xhe Secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
the necessity for concessions, for buymg machin- Russian Communist Party reported to the Tenth 
ery and appliances for agriculture m order that. Congress of the Party on the occupational status 
in exchanging them for grain, we may establish such ^jj^ length of membership of members of the 
relations between the proletariat and the peasantry p„t„ jj, 144 ^y^j.^^ (counties) and 17 prov- 
as will secure their support in peace condiUons. jnces. The membership in the 17 provinces 
eonsidered in the report was as follows: Prov- 

TEE HOST IMPOETAHT EVBTFS OF IIOO 5?iS^^Sfef'v",utS^'SS: l^! 

Continued from page 457. Ivanovo-Voznessensk, 2,860; Kostroma, 1,861; 

Petrograd of 100th anniversary of birthday of Friedrich Moscow, 31,074; Nizh«^orod8k, 6,983; Olonets, 

Engelfc .,.,.., , , 1,799; Perm. 9.455; Pskov 2,900; Simbirsk, 5^520: 

30 Free dutribution of articles of common use adopted i' ,' , ^.',%J„ i,, *,'"", ^"i^"""* "'~^' 

in Moscow as a matter of principle. Smolensk, 5,173; Cherepovets, 1,692; the Tartar 

Republic, 3,926; Chuvash Territory, 685. 

DECEMBER Of 92,902 members considered in this report. 

1 Covenunent announces that the Socialist-Rerolntion- 82,798, or 89 per cent are men, and 10,105, or 11 

ists and the White Guards will answer for the lives p^f (.^j^ women. 

of the leaders of the Workers and Peasant* of Russia. tu- ^ ^_»;l...l ^Io<..:i;».»:»n «.f »l.^. n^<»n 

-"Proletcult- (Proletarian Culture) becomes part of , ^he occupational classification of these mem- 

the Peoples Commissariat for EducaUon. bers was found to be as follows: workers, 44 per 

3 Rumania declares Wrangel's uoops will not be allowed cent; craftsmen and those employed in home in- 
to cross her territory. The English Government adopu dustries, 5 per cent; peasants, 15 per cent; intel- 
a resolution on the resumption of trade relations with i__»..„i- /: V,»_ «.»,». «I...lr. .n/l aimtlar /u</.„na 
Soviet Russia. The Common of the CouncU of '?^*"«^^, 6 per cent; clerks and similar occupa- 
Defenae begins invesUgation of the Donett repon. hons, 22 per cent; miscellaneous and unclassified, 

4 Lenin sends greetings to the Revolutionary Commit- 8 per cent Thus it will be seen that workers, 
tee of Armenia on the occasion of the formation of craftsmen and those employed in home industries 
a Soviet Government. The Fiimish diet ratifies the «^._ /oi ,^_ _._♦ _* fl,/.\,.rfw 

peace treaty with Russia. The budget of Petrogrml 'o™ ^4 p« cent of the party. 

for the year 1921 estimated to amount to 140 billion ">« ■« division of the same classifications gives 

roubles. The sute of siege is declared raised in Pet- somewhat different results, as follows: Men — 

rograd. ..... , . workers 46 per cent; craftemen 6 per cent; peas- 

7 A decree u issued on the free distribution of products ._». le ««, /«M,f. »n»o1 fi7 »»<■ ««n» Wnmmn 

to the population beginning with January lit. 1921. "»*•. ^^ pCT cent; total 67 per cent Womoi — 

"Ouldren's Week" begin* in Petiograd. workers 36 per cent; peasantry and oaf to 9 per 

9 Wrangel liquidate* aU institations on the Soath-Ro*- cent; total 45 per cent In the intellectual group 

.» ^'?,.*"'°'* , . . . ^ . -. . . the proportions are reversed: men, 5 per cent; 

•' SJirr l>!nrbiil"^ "^ '^°^' ^"^ '" *«"« l* ?«' «°»; derks-men 21 per cent; 

11 First corpse cremated in Petrograd. women 27 per cent 

12 Offer of the Soviet Government to establish friendly The following statistics were given with respect 
relations with Yugo-SUvia, Georgia, and Bulgaria. Pub- f© length of party membership: 

lication of Zinoviev's theses on the campaign against r / 

bureaucracy. . . „ . ... Date of Joining the Party Men Women TofStW 

15 Cessation of the publicauon of bulletin* on mibtary „ . . ^t xi u 

operations. Proposed legislaUon for the •trengthening Pnor to the November 

and intensification of agriculture made public Ra- Revolution of 1917. . 14% 10% 12% 

mania asked by Russia to name time and place for From November, 1917, 

f:^nl^^^^l^Zl..''l^^'^Jl^. ''.^V':JTc«- ''"/» *'^ "^^ 

18 Announcement by the Central CouncU of Trades Uurmg Party Week 

Unions that industrial mobilization was discontinued at the end of 1919.. 31% ^% ^% 

on December Irt. In August, 1920 22% 20% 21% 

19 First cargoes of European wares arrive via Yamburg. iTnlmnwn 1 (^ 

21 England officiaUy declares blockade of Russia lifted. "J"™"^*" ' « 

22 The opening of the 8th All-Russian Congress of Sovieu Qf the 12 per cent of members who joined prior 

in Moscow. Lenin* report on the utemational situa- .. -i. xi u d i •• t > • • i 

tij,n_ to the November Revolution, 1 per cent jomed 

24 At the Congress of Sovieu reporu are made about prior to 1905; 1 per cent during 1905-1S)07; 1 per 
the electrification of Rnsna and about the economic cent during 1908-1916; and the remaining 9 per 
situation. ._, jjj jqj^ 

25 A train loaded with gifts for the workers of the Donets 

28 15th° Ln^en^ry' of the December uprising (1905) Central Committee of the Party 
celebrated in Moscow. The Soviet of People's Com- The following is the composition of the new 
missars issues a decree abolishing payments (in Central Committee of the Russian Communiat 

money) for fuel, and for ttie use of the mails, the r. . i . j t. a t .l ^^ a_» 

telephone, telegraph, and radio-telegraph. ' Party, elected by the Tenth Congress: Artem, 

29 Japan's protest to all the powers against the gnpf^. Bdkharin, Voroshilov, Dzierzynski, Zinoviev, Ka- 
ing of concessions in Kamchatka by the SoviepCov. jinin Kamenev, Komarov, Kutuzov, Lenin, Mi- 

SfJTJJ^'" -^Z R^nisT'^ac. d.i«.HL^?*^ ?* khailov, Molotov, Orzhanikidze, Petrovsky, Radek, 

Soviet*. The Unnish peace delegation jf^vg, in ' u j . • o u e» i- t- i_^ 

Russia. In Petrograd five days are set sjjjd^for the Rakovsky, Rndaitak, Rykov, Sulin, Tomaky, 

population to supply itself with fnd^^^ Trotsky, Tnntul, Frunze, Shlyapnikov, Yaroslavsky. 
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On the Agricultural Front 

Moscow, April 7.— A decree of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, published yesterday, placed the manu- 
facture and repair of agricultural implements in 
the category of the first urgency as the most es- 
sential industry for the conmionwealth. The de- 
cree carries out the decision of the Eighth AU- 
Russian Congress of Soviets to inaugurate meas- 
ures for strengthening and developing peasant agri- 
culture. The respective commissariats and depart- 
ments are instructed by the decree to determine in 
the shortest possible time what are the most need- 
ed types of agricultural implements and to equip 
factories for their manufacture and to provide 
such factories and shops with the necessary sup- 
plies, provisions and labor force. Hie People's 
Commissariat of Education is likewise instructed 
to accelerate the organization of special courses 
in agricultural machine construction for skilled 
workers and technicians; also to hasten the pre- 
paration of higher technical personnel and par- 
ticularly to undertake the opoiing of a higher 
institute for instruction in agricultural machinery 
construction, as well as to open faculties for agri- 
cultural machine construction at all the higher 
technical colleges. 

The Petrograd factories are devoting much at- 
tention to work on agricultural implements. Div- 
ing the "Red Sower's Week," whidi is shortly to 
be held throughout all Russia, the Petrograd fac- 
tories will work overtime on agricultural imple- 
ments and expect to produce large quantities. The 
campaign for the organization of this week is 
already in full swing throughout the Petrograd 
province. Temporary smithies and workshops for 
the repair of agricultural implements are being 
hastily erected in many villages all over Soviet 
Russia in preparation for the special activities of 
the "Red Sower's Week." 

A large agronomical demonstration train, the 
"Lenin," will be arranged at Moscow on April 9th. 
The train has been organized by the central agri- 
cultural education department of the People's Com- 
missariat of Education. All workers and peasants 
of Moscow and its district have been invited to 
send delegates to attend the opening ceremonies. 
The train will start on a tour throughout the coun- 
try to instruct the peasants in the best up-to-date 
methods of agriculture and will carry a force of 
trained experts and lecturers with complete equip- 
ment. 

The Petrograd Union of metal workers has 
been granted 2,700 acres of land near Petrograd 
for organizing model farms which will be culti- 
vated entirely with tractors and by the exertions 
of the Petrograd factory workers, men and women. 
The Petrograd Agricultural Department, which 
will be in general central control of the under- 
taking, will give every aid and encouragement. 
He Economic Department of the Petrograd Trade 
Union Council has decided to grant the workers 
four days extra vacation monthly for participation 
in proletarian agricultural enterprises. 



The Government dairy factories in the Pskov 
region have been thrown open to the population 
for free use in converting milk into dairy pro- 
ducts. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



HOBE LIES BEFUTED 

Moscow, April 10. — The hostile press abroad 
again spreads provocative lies about alleged mili- 
tary preparations of Soviet Russia. "Die story 
abou^ a plan of the Moscow General Staff to force 
the Carpathian passes is a pure invention. Like- 
wise all reports in the foreign press about alleged 
preparations of Soviet Russia against Rumania, 
Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia are simply inven- 
tions intended to injure the international position 
of Soviet Russia. 

The Polish press is spreading rumors about an 
allied secret article in the Russo-Polish treaty 
directed against Latvia and Lithuania. All this ia 
plain nonsense. The Soviet Government has not 
entered into any agreement, secret or public, either 
with Poland or with any other state, directed 
against Latvia and Lithuania, and in particular 
Soviet Russia has not concluded any agreement 
with any state as to remaining neutral in case of 
an attack upon Lithuania. Inis is another mali- 
cious invention. 

The often repeated story about the employment 
of "Chinese Mercenaries" in the Soviet Army, is 
disposed of in the following statement isued by 
the People's Commissariat of War: 

"The allegation is being repeated in the Eu- 
ropean capitalist press that Kronstadt was de- 
livered from the hands of the mutineers by fero- 
cious Chinese troops. As a matter of fact, there 
was not a single Chinese soldier before Kronstadt 
There are no Chinese soldiers anvwhere in Russia. 
It is true that in 1917, during the first period of 
the Soviet regime, two-thirds of the Chinese im- 
ported by the Tsar's Government to work in Rus- 
sia as coolies, volunteered into the Red Army 
which was then forming. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of these Chinese have long since bera re- 
patriated. There are at present absolutely no 
Chinese in the Red Army. 

"In this connection it is interesting to note 
another repeated false assertion regarding German 
officers in the Red Army. It is needless to say 
that there is not a single German officer in the 
Red Army. Reference is sometimes made to a cer- 
tain 'General Blucher'! This General Bliicher, 
referred to as a 'General officer' is obviously Divi- 
sional Commander Bliicher. He is a Russian work- 
ing man with a typical Russian name. During the 
guerrilla warfare in the Urals he adopted as a 
nickname the surname of the noted German gen- 
eral and this nickname has stuck to him ever 



smoe. 



—Ruuian Telegraph Agency. 
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THE BEESTABLISHMENT OF BKUNIOIPAL 

SOVIETS 

Owing to the civil war the independent existence 
of some Municipal Soviets had to be abolished 
and administration merged with the Uyezd Soviets. 
In connection with the transition of the Soviet Re- 
public to economic construction, the Eighth Con- 
gress of Soviets resolved to reestablish the Muni- 
cipal Soviets in those towns where they had tem- 
porarily ceased to function. 

Work in this connection is being carried on in- 
tensively, the Executive Committees of Soviets in 
each province are convening electoral conferences 
.at which representatives of the trade unions par- 
ticipate. The re-established and newly established 
Municipal Soviets will participate in the corres- 
ponding congresses on the basis of the Constitution 
of the Soviet Republic. 

— Russian Press Review, March 15, 192L 



OPENXNG OF COMMUNICATIONS 

Moscow, April 8. — ^The ice has broken up in 
all the rivers of northern Russia. The Volga and 
other central rivers are completely cleared and 
are ready for navigation. Passenger steamer serv- 
ice has been resumed all along the Dnieper. 

To facilitate the regular exchange of commo- 
dities with Poland a series of custom houses have 
been established along the Polish frontier. 

The new petroleum pipe line from Emba to 
Saratov is rapidly nearing completion. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



NAPHTHA DISTILLESIES 
The Baku Naphtha Distilleries during January 
received the required quantity of petroleum for 
distilling kerosene. The quantity of oil distilled 
exceeds the program. For the first quarter of the 
year 25,210,972 poods of petroleum were distilled. 



You Need These Books 

in order to understand clearly how the Workers' and Peasants' Republic in Rus- 
sia is functioning: 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

This booklet of 85 pages contains the complete text of the laws adopted by the 
Russian Soviet Republic regulating Marriage, EKvorce, Family Rights, Inherit- 
ance, Domestic Relations, the Rights of Children, Guardianship, etc Price 25 
cents, postpaid. 

The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

The fourth edition of this much-wanted booklet is now ready. Eighty pages. 
Gives the full official text of the Soviet labor laws. The regulations governing 
the Right to Work, Methods of Labor Distribution, Working Hours, and other im- 
portant matters are set forth in detail. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. Send orders 
and remittances to 
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Kronstadt and the Stock Exchange 



By Leon Trotsky 



TN the Paris financial and economic paper L7n- 
•*• formation, we meet with an extremely instruc- 
tive reverberation of recent events in Kronstadt. This 
organ is a particularly complete and direct ex- 
pression of French and international financial cap- 
ital. Kronstadt events found their reflection nei- 
ther in its political articles nor in any particular 
"slogan," but simply in the sober reports of the 
firmness of the Bourse and its operations. In 
the March 8 number we find a conununication from 
Brussels, dated March 5. This communication we 
quote literally: 

'The reports of great unrest in Russia, which 
are not yet, we admit, substantiated, tell of opposi- 
tion to the dictatorship of the Soviets, and exercise a 
strong influence in raising the tone of the market. 
It is clear to all what may be the consequences 
of a fall of the Soviet power in Russia to the 
rest of the world. There might be expected, fol- 
lowing it, a restoration of the old Tsarist Empire, 
of a sensible reorganization, suitable to the needs 
of the post-war period. This would mean a new 
hope of the rebirth of many Belgian industrial en- 
terprises in Russia, and simultaneously a direct 
blow against Bolshevik intrigues in Belgium and 
abroad generally." 

It appears then that the Brussels Bourse was 
very little interested in what were the difTerences 
between the slogans of the Social Revolutionist 
Petritshenko and the aims of General Kozlovsky, 
or the historic philosophy of the Menshevik Dan. 
The Bourse is clever enough to understand that 
these little nuances and rhetorical adornments are 
not after all of primary importance. The Bourse 
understands perfectly that in Russia there is a 
possibility of either one of two orders of things: 



either there will be a dictatorship of Soviets under 
the leadership of the Communist Party, — the only 
historical party capable of leading the Revolu- 
tion, — or there will be a dictatorship of French, 
Belgian, and other capital, through the mediation 
of the Russian counter revolutionary agents. Pet- 
ritshenko, Dan, Kozlovsky, Chernov, Makhno, are 
only cogs in the mechanism that has been built 
to tear the power from the proletarian dictator- 
ship and hand it over to imperialism. In the 
March 9 number of the same paper L' Information, 
we meet with a bulletin of the Paris Bourse, dated 
March 8. The first statement it makes is that 
the Bourse has recently been passing through "its 
customary demoralization" (inactivity, weakness, 
lassitude), but is beginning to become active again, 
thanks above all to the "favorable reports" of 
great disturbances alleged to be in progress in 
Russia, and menacing die rule of the Bolsheviki. 
"All quarters on the Exchange have utilized ihis 
new stimulus more or less. The greatest attention 
was turned however to a certain group of Russian 
stocks, for reasons that are constantly becoming 
more and more tangible." The course of quota- 
tions of Russian securities on the Paris Exchange 
is being favorably stimulated. 

The language of these lines is far more clear, 
precise, convincing, serious, than those slogans 
that were devised by the Reval Social Revolution- 
ists, the Berlin Mensheviki (Martov and Abramo- 
vich), and their allies, the Makhno anarchists. 
Makhno demands (or rather demanded) free pop- 
ular Soviets; Martov and Dan demanded inde- 
pendent trade unions and an extensive dilution of 
the dictatorship — Petritshenko wants to have Sov- 
iets without Communists. Chernov puts the Con- 
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stituent Assembly in the for^round General 
Kozlovsky opens his mouth to speak not so much 
of monarchy as to offer his services for a general 
shooting up of the Bolsheviki. Milyukov also is 
interested, in his Paris paper {Pour la Russie), in 
the same catchwords that were set up by Petrit- 
shenko and Dan, but is biding his time and is 
collecting (somewhat too late however) millions 
to support the rebels, among Russian capitalists 
and financiers in foreign countries. Meanwhile the 
European Bourse, pencil in hand, calmly records: 
'The Mensheviki active in Petrograd — quotation of 
Putilov shares rises ten francs." "Chernov pro- 
mises a Constituent Assembly — let's add five francs 
more." "Artillery in Kronstadt thunders its sup- 
port of the Soviets against the Communists; the 
capitalists consequently will get back their works 
and mines in the Donets — quotations must rise 
twenty or thirty francs more. 

If one would gather the bulletins of European 
financial capital, particularly' those of the Paris 
Bourse, for the months of February and March, 
and would plot the mpvement of the quotations 
of Russian securities in graphs, one would come 



precisely to the conclusion that the White Guard 
and Menshevik and Social Revolutionary slogans 
were all quoted at practically the same rather 
low value. But no sooner do these slogans ap- 
pear again in combination with artillery than 
their price at once rises quite high. 

The counter-revolutionary liars, the Social re- 
volutionary babblers, the slick Menshevik rascals 
and anarchist gallows birds are all carrying out 
the same historic role, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, through intelligence or stupidity: they advance 
and aid all efi'orts to re-erect the unlimited rule of 
the bandits of world imperialism over the work- 
ers and all natural resources. The economic, poli- 
tical, national independence of Russia is possible 
only under the dictatorship of the Soviets. The 
backbone of this dictatorship is the Communist 
Party. There is no other and can be no other. 

Do you wish to break this backbone, gentlemen 
of the Social revolutionbt and Menshevik groups? 
You have not gained by the experience of four 
years of revolution? Try it We are ready to 
complete your education. 

Pravda, March 24. 



l'^ 



Why Not Trade with Russia ? 



By James A. Reed 



(The following remarks of the Senator from Missouri in favor of the resumption of trade be- 
tween Russia and America are taken from the Congressional Record, April 29, 1921. Our readers 
will recognize at many points in the Senator's remarks a coniiderable divergence from our view of 
the Russian Soviet Government.) 



T^HERE are 180,000,000 people in Russia. They 
-'■ never did a warlike act against the people of 
the United States. Some four to six million of their 
sons went to their deaths in the early days of 
the European war, and if they had not stretched 
their bones upon the plains and in the swamps 
and died the death, Germany would have over- 
whelmed France and England and Italy. They 
were under the most tyrannical and most inexcus- 
able government existing in all the world, an 
absolute autocracy, under which 1 per cent of the 
people owned substantially all of the property 
and lands. 

Until a few years ago 70,000,000 of them were 
serfs, attached to the soil, and passed with the 
land, as the cattle and the houses and the fences 
passed. That was their state until the decree 
of Alexander released the serfs. But when they 
were released it was under such conditions as to 
make it impossible for them to acquire property 
in any considerable amounts, except through the 
long course of the toilsome years. What have 
you to say of that government which, in the gentle 
sunlight of modem civilization, still chained white 
men to the soil and drove men, women, chil- 
dren, and babies, without trial, and in herds into 
exile in Siberia; who enforced decrees with the 
knout laid on the naked backs until the flesh 
dropped from the bones. At the beginning of 



this war and in this our twentieth century 90 per 
cent of the people of this autocratic government 
could not read or write, were practically without 
any education, reared in ignorance, driven as 
beasts, lashed like cattle, destroyed without mercy, 
ridden down by the iron-shod hoofs of the aristo- 
crats, and brought to that condition of intellectual 
servitude and ignorance and bestiality by their 
oppressors. 

Willing to Deal with Tsarist Russia 
Although this story was known to all the world 
and to our Government, we not only traded with 
Russia but we made treaties of amity with her, 
and we sent congratulatory telegrams on the birth- 
days of her Tsars, and we treated her as a brother 
in the family of nations. 

What mattered it to us if they denied all con- 
stitutional rights? What mattered it to us if the 
rule was the rule of the bayonet? What mattered 
it to us if children were bom to creep and crawl 
through this life in the lowest strata of existence, 
where there was not a single flicker from the 
lamp of intelligence permitted to reach them? 
We traded with them. We trafficked with them. 
We made treaties with them. 

That ignorant people at last rose against their 
masters and they set up the kind of government 
which you might expect ignorant men to et^ up. 
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It was not ideal. It outraged many principles 
of finaace and economics. But it is a government 
at least that has established tens of thousands of 
schools. For the first time in the history of Russia 
there is such a thing as a public school. For the 
first time in the history of Russia the common 
man is permitted to hold aloft the torch of learn- 
ing. For the first time into the night of ignorance 
and superstition and fear there comes the faint 
glimmer of the dawn of a better day. 

Now, because they have not set up just the kind 
of government we would set up, our Secretary of 
Sute declares that we will not trade with 200,- 
000,000 people. 

Reasons Alleged for Declining Trade 
Two reasons are assigned: One is that they 
have nothing to trade with and the other is that 
we do not like their form .of government As 
for the first, which I believe emanated from that 
high and almost sacred authority, Mr. Hoover, 
that they have nothing to trade with, I denounce 
it as so ridiculous and puerile diat it is a disgrace 
to a white man to stand here to refute it 
To say that 200,000,000 people, occupying a ter- 
ritory nearly four times as great as the United 
States, rich in every resource of the earth except the 
fruits of the forest with mighty herds of cattle 
and horses, with vast wheat fields, with the rich- 
est furs there are in the world, with mineral wealth, 
have nothing to trade with is an absurdity which 
could only have come from the lips of a Hoover. 
I have a friend, a man of great intelligence, 
who spent 10 months in Russia, atUched to the 
American forces as an intelligence officer, and who 
was on the commission permitted to go back of 
the Russian lines to examine the condition of 
American prisoners. He said that he saw bales and 
bales and bales of the costliest furs of the Arctic 
and of the Russian northland lying there awaiting 
shipment and that there was a clamor for tools, 
instruments of industry and husbandry. 

The "Maltreatment of Prisoners 
Let me tell vou another awful story. This will 
•tir your blood; it will make every red corpuscle 
stand up ready to fi^t; it will outrage your souls 
when you hear about the treatment of these Ameri- 
can prisoners. This friend of mine said they were 
quartered in the homes of the people; that diey 
had as good beds as anybody else; that they got 
2S per cent more rations than the citizens — the 
same amount as the soldiers of the Russian army; 
that they were permitted to go about town wherever 
they pleased — to the theatres and moving-picture 
shows — and all they had to do was to report at 
a certain hour at night. This treatment tney re- 
ceived from the brutal men who have been pic- 
tured to us in such black words. 

Now we are told we must not trade with them. 
Russian gold has been brought here, and they 
have asked to be permitted to purchase. We have 
been told that somewhere, some time, somehow, 
some Russian got some gold which belonged to 



somebody else, and that we can not trade with 
them until that gold is paid back. In other words, 
we are to constitute ourselves, among other things, 
the collecting agency for other countries of Eu- 
rope and get an abstract of title to every bit of 
gold that is offered here. 

I am not speaking on behalf of the Russians, 
nor should I want to say I care nothing for the 
Russians, for I hope I care a little for all of God's 
creatures, however humble and however ignorant 
I am considering this question from the stand- 
point of the interests of the United States. With 
4,000,000 laborers, we are told, out of employ- 
ment today, and with Russians here wanting to 
buy American products, with cotton at prices that 
bring tears to the eyes of my southern friends — 
and I do not blame them for weeping — why should 
we deny ourselves a market where there are 
200,000,000 men wanting that cotton? Why should 
it be denied by the arbitrary decree of a Secretary 
of State plus a Secretary of Commerce? Why 
should we not sell to these people plows with 
which to turn over their soil? Why should wo 
not sell them threshing machines and reapers and 
binders with which to harvest and prepare their 
crops? Why should we not send them cotton 

f;oods? Why should we not send them machinery 
or their mills? 

Is it because they have no money? Then w« 
do not have to trade until they produce the money 
and pay it in hard coin on the soil of the Unitea 
States. 

Senator Reed Not in Sympathy with Soviet 
Government 
You will not trade with them because you do 
not like their morals or their form of government? 
Let me answer that; bad as is their government 
today, and I abominate many of its principles, 
it is the best government Russia has ever had and 
the most humane. I care not if they have con- 
fiscated the property. They did no worse than 
the aristocrats who took all the land. I care not 
if they divide among 85 per cent of the people 
the property that formerly belonged to 1 per cent 
That is better than to have it held by the 1 per 
cent who never had any other title except the 
title of the sword and never had any other right 
except the right of brute force. Of course, I do 
not believe in confiscation, but this kind of con- 
fiscation is better than the condition that preceded 
it 

Barbarism No Bar to Trade 
When in the past have we refused to trade with 
people whose morals or religion or government did 
not suit us? Why, the first thing the Pilgrim 
Fathers did after they landed here and read a 
chapter in the Bible and thanked Cod for pro- 
tection was to take out a string of beads and try 
to swap it to an Indian for about 100,000 acres 
of land. This Indian was a barbarian. He held 
his property in common. He did not live at all 
according to our rules, but we continued trading 
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with him. We sold him knives with which he 
scalped us afterwards, and we asked no questions. 

We have traded with the unspeakable Turk. It 
did not make any di£Ference to us when we sold 
him a garment whether it was going to adorn the 
shoulders of a victim of the harem or whether 
it was to be a vestment of one who knelt toward 
Mecca and poured out his prayers to Allah. When 
we sent him steel we did not inquire into the state 
of his morals and we did not ask whether his gov- 
ernment was constitutional or otherwise. 

We traded with the Zulu, who comes to us stark 
naked with his bows and arrows and like barbaric 
weapons and who offers us something that we find 
to our advantage to take. We trade with the 
Patagonians, and, as has just been suggested by 
my friend the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Watson), 
who always sees a thing in its best form, we 
manufacture idols for idolators, and, I might add, 
wooden nutmegs for the unwary. When did it 
come to pass in this country that a Secretary of 
State plus a Secretary of Commerce could assume 
the power to cut off trade relations with 200,000,000 
people? 

American Boys Sent to Die in Russia 

Now, behold, I show you another mystery. We 
were led into invading this country, which had not 
done us any harm, but we followed the armies of 
France and the armies of England and some of 
our boys sleep there in graves of eternal ice. 
But when at last these other countries were through 
we withdrew, and now the countries that led us 
into Russia, whose fortunes we followed there, who 
claimed to have the casus belli which we did not 
have, are trading with Russia. 

Mr. President, I am going to print as part of 
my remarks an article appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune of Wednesday, April 27, 1921, showing 
the volume of Russian trade with England, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. It will be noted that this 
article alone accounts for an expenditure by Rus- 
sia m England of over $800,000,000. It does not, 
therefore, seem that Russia's trade is so insigni- 
ficant 

Trade the Only Solution 

If you desire to restore conditions in this coun- 
try to the normal, it seems to me, while we may 
dispute about some things, we ought not to dis- 
pute about the proposition that no shrewd Yankee 
will ever sell his goods anywhere unless he gets 
a price he thinks is beneficial to him, and diat 
therefore if you will open the doors of the trade 
of the world to him and turn him loose he will 
take care of himself and he will bring back the 
money in the long run. But here we are with 
Senators protesting against declaring a formal 
state of peace wim Germany, while France and 
England, particularly the latter, are trading with 
Germany and financing Germany. Then we find 
down at the other end of the Avenue the doors 
of the greatest country in point of natural re- 



sources and population in the world are closed 
to the products of American farms, American 
factories, American looms, and American genius. 
Why? They are bolsheviks, it is said. What 
about bolshevism? Bolshevism is an idea. Yon 
can not stop an idea with bullets. You can not 
stop it with a tariff wall. You can not stop it 
with a club. You can give respectability to a 
false idea by attempting such methods. You can 
make martyrs of its advocates. The only thing 
that stops an idea b another idea. On the intel- 
lectual battle fields the only arms are ideas. You 
can only destroy ideas with ideas. If these people 
have a doctrine that is 'false, as I believe it to 
be false, if they have a doctrine that is widced 
because it will not work out justly, as I believe 
it in that sense to be wicked, the way to meet that 
doctrine is not by running from it or trying to 
shoot it out of existence but to meet it with calm 
logic, and let it go, as many ideas went through 
the French Revolution, the way through trial to 
disaster and to ultimate destruction. 

The Common-Sense Policy 

What we ou^t to do. Senators, is to insist on 
getting down to some plain, common-sense meth- 
ods. If a man comes here from Russia with money 
and he wants to buy a thousand threshing ma- 
chines, let us put them on the cars, send them to 
the coast, take them off and put them on boats, 
and start them over to him. Let us take the money 
and build some more machines and furnish some 
labor for some more American citizens. If he 
wants to come here and buy cattle or sheep or 
anything else we have, let us pursue the same 
method. Let us do the same thing with Germany. 
Let us see to it that all the restrictions of com- 
merce are removed. 
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The Volume of the Trade with Soviet Russia 



{The following article on the transit trade to Soviet Russia through Esthonia is taken from th» 
official Commerce Report, published by the United States Department of Commerce, March 20, 1921. 
This detailed report on the volume of goods passing through Esthonia for Soviet Russia from August 
to November, 1920, 15 the best answer to the argument thai trade with Russia is impossible. It should 
be borne in mind that the report deals with only one of the many routes through which European 
merchants are taking advantage of the Russian market and that it covers a period prior to the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Agreement under which the commercial traffic to Soviet Russia has been greatly in- 
creased. The Trade Agreement was not signed until March 16, 1921, and yet in January of this year, 
alone, according to figures published by the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce, England exported 
goods to Soviet Russia to the value of 20,532 pounds sterling.) 



A N interesting view of the trade with Soviet Rus- 
■^"^ sia is shown in the statistics of goods passing 
through the port of Reval in transit to Soviet Russia 
for the months of August, September, October, and 
November, 1920. The figures, compiled from au- 
thentic sources, represent goods actually shipped to 
Soviet Russia, and not necessarily the total received 
for shipment. The countries listed are not always 
the countries of origin, as the goods may have been 
transshiped en route, in which case the goods may 
be credited to the country where transshipment took 
place. 

Fluctuations by Months, 

The total transit shipments for August were 
valued at 180,236,660 Esthonian marks, for Sep- 
tember at 151,552,039 marks, for October at 141,- 
069,906 marks, for November at 301,811,520 marks, 
or a grand total of 774,670,125 Esthonian marks. 
It will be noted that shipments decreased during 
September and October, but that November values 
were two-thirds greater than those of August and 
more than three-fifths those of August, September, 
and October combined. 

November Increases — Principal Articles and Their 
Sources. 

Most of this November increase b from Sweden, 
which furnished merchandise to the value of 141,- 
258,560 Esthonian marks, or over 46 per cent of the 
month's total shipments. Germany stands next, 
with a total of 84,273,000 Esthonian marks, or 
over 27 per cent; and the Netherlands third, with 
shipments valued at 38,285,960 Esthonian marks, 
or nearly 13 per cent 

The largest item (in valuation) of transit ship- 
ment during November was metals and metal goods, 
amounting to 64,172,960 Esthonian marks, or over 
21 per cent of the total November shipments. Of 
this amount 38,285,960 marks (nearly three-fifths) 
came from the Netherlands, 24,060,000 marks 
(nearly one-third) from Sweden, and the remainder 
(1,827,000 marks) from Germany. 

Leather, leather goods, and shoe materials stood 
second, with a total value of 36,800,000 marks, or 
over 12 per cent of the November shipments — all 
from Sweden. Cloth and shoes and electrical appli- 
ances each made up over 10 per cent of the month's 
shipments, the latter being all from Sweden and 
two-thirds of the former from Germany, with the 
remaining third from Denmark and Sweden. Agri- 



cultural implements and machinery covered 8 p^r 
cent of November shipments, five-eighths being 
from Germany and the remainder from Sweden 
and Finland. Chemicals and drugs also amounted 
to 8 per cent, with nearly one-half from Sweden, 
nearly one-third from England, and the remainder 
from Germany. 

Analysis of Shipments by Countries. 

Of the total shipments for the four months, 
Sweden is to be credited with by far the largest 
amount — 401,234,621 Esthonian marks, or nearly 
52 per cent; Germany with 191,647,950 Esthonian 
marks, or nearly 25 per cent; Denmark with 101,- 
132,664 marks, or 13 per cent; the Netherlands 
with 38,985,960 marks, or 5 per cent; England 
with 21,412,700 marks, or nearly 3 per cent; Fin- 
land with 7,018,300 marks; and Norway with 
7,037,930 marks. 

Shipments from Sweden during the four months 
fluctuated from 62,139,780 marks in Augrist to 
116,067,085 in September, 81,769,196 marks in 
October, and 141,258,560 marks in November. 
Shipments from Germany amounted to 60,592,200 
marks in August, 20,346,000 marks in September, 
26,436,750 marks m October, and 84,273,000 marks 
in November. Shipments credited to Denmark 
were valued at 51,266,000 marks in August, 
2,375,904 marks in September, 30,990,760 
marks in October, and 16,500,000 marks in 
November. Transit goods from the Netherlands 
were valued at 700,OiOO marks in September and 
38,285,960 marks in November, there being no 
shipments in August and October. Merchandise 
from England was valued at 2,231,500 marks in 
September, 1,873,200 marks in October, and 17,- 
308,000 marks in November. From Finland the 
shipments amounted to 2,820,000 marks in August, 
12,300 marks in September, and 4,186,000 marks 
in November. Norway furnished only one item 
in the total trade — 6,200,000 marks' worth of food- 
stuffs in September. 

Analysis of Shipments by Articles. 

The article ranking highest in the total transit 
shipments was agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, with a value of 153,767,981 marks, or 
nearly 20 per cent, of which three-fifths came 
from Sweden, one-third from Germany, and the re- 
mainder from Denmark and Finland. 

Leather, leather goods, and shoe materials cam-- 
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posed more than 16 per cent of total transit ship- 
ments; metals and metal goods, over 14 per cent; 
electrical appliances, 11 per cent (all from Swe- 
den) ; machines and tools, 9 per cent; chemicals 
and drugs, 5 per cent; cloth and shoes, 4.6 per 
cent; and haberdashery, 2^ per cent 

Statistics of Shipments by Articles and Countries 

of Origin. 

The following table gives the total value (in Es- 
thonian marks) of articles shipped to Soviet Russia 
in transit through the port of Reval for August to 
November, 1920, and the countries to which they 



are credited. Conversions into Esthonian marks 
are made by the Esthonian Government at the fal- 
lowing artificial rates: £1 equals 270 Esthonian 
marks; 1 German mark equals 1.4 Esthonian 
marks; 1 Finnish mark equals 3.9 Esthonian marks; 
1 Danish crown equals 12 Esthonian marks; 1 
Swedish crown equals 15 Esthonian marks; $1 
equals 70 Esthonian marks. The actual exchange 
rates for the Esthonian mark are much higher dian 
these used by the Government Owing to fluctua- 
tions in actual exchange value of the Esthonian 
mark conversions into United States currency are 
omitted. 



TABLE SHOWINO IMPOBTS THBOUOH E8TH0NIA 



Article*. 



Machinery and tools 

Metals and metal goods 

Agricultural implements and ma- 
chinerjr a 

ElectriciJ appliances 

Telephone and telegraph ap- 
paratus 

Qoth and shoes 

Yam and string .... 

Chemicals and drugs 

Oils, fats, and paints 

Feitilizen 

Haberdasherjr 

Coal 

Surgical instruments 

Optical and photographic goods 

Books and stationery 

Leather, leather goods, shoe 
materials 

Foodstuffs 

Earth and stone d 

Railway equipment 

Fishing materials 

Typewriters (from United 
Sutes) 

Miscellaneous goods for German 
war prisoners 

All other article* 



Denmark. England. Finland. Germany. 



Nether- 
lands. 



Sweden. 



EsiMoMint KithimtMn Ktthirnimn Eitltttntm Ftthvnitn 

Hmrlu Marks Hukt Mnkt Hrnkt 

21,620,000 1.773,200 12,300 21,968,000 

5,260,000 38,285,960 

9,521,656 1,186,000 44,507,500 



6,032,000 
16,750,000 



4,932,250 
20,775,000 



8,634,000 2,730,000 6,337,500 
981,500 



700,000 



9,096,000 



Mmrki 

27,349,475 
71,024,120 

98,552,825 
85,235,760 

21,510321 

8,790,000 

1,000.000 

16,539,000 

30,000 

900,000 

20,150,000 



1,512,880 



34,496,000 
1,500,000 



1,054,000 

12325,500 

2,000,000 4,764,000 



47300,000 
608,200 



el,0O0/)0O 



1,169,020 

43,790.000 

1.700,000 

485,700 

"466^700 



700,128 928,000 



17,000,000 

/90,000 3316300 2351300 



Total. . 

ITtrtrnfm 
UtrkM 

72,722,975 
114370380 

153,767381 
85,235,760 

26,442,771 

35397,000 

17,750,000 

639309,750 

1,011300 

900,000 

20,150,000 

9,096,000 

1,054300 
14338380 

7,933320 

126386,000 

cl0,008300 

485.700 

9,000,000 

1.456.700 

2,668380 

17,000,000 

8,065328 



Total 101,132,664 21,412,700 7318300 191,647,950 38,985,960 401,234,621 f 774370.125 

NOTES 

c Two ihlpBunta of Agricollanl implemeou wi;r« aot inelodod la th«M •UtUttct* m tWr valtto %aA couatty of orifU cottld ool bo 
determined. 

6 Including 4.:469.SS0 aarka from tho Unitod Sute», not ovprottod la tho Ublo. 

c Including 6.2i)0«000 nurka from Norwajr, aot expreotod la tho Ublo. 

d Probably buildlaf day and atrae. 

a Fishing net*. 

/ The total » glrea la the nunnacript waa creator tbaa tho aom of tho Itoma hj 90.000, aad tho Bvroaa baa ao way of dototmlalaf 
to which article th« difference ehould be credited. 

f Including a total of 7,037»930 aiarka from the Unitod Sutoa aad a total jf 6,300,000 marka from Norway, not cKpr ea aed In tbo tablo. 



Soviet Russia and Her Foreign Trade 

What has Soviet Russia to offer for sale to nations that will trade? What nations are trading 
with Russia now? Under what terms? 

This informaiton, and much valuable historical data, is contained in Volume III of Soviet 
Russia, covering the last six months of 1920. There are 652 pages of text, maps and illustrations. 
Bound in cloth. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, S5.00. Address 
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Decree to Effect Trade with England 



npHE following decree of the Soviet Government, 
*** of April 11, designed to put into effect the 
various provisions of the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Agreement, was published in the "Izvestia," Mos- 
cow, April 13th: 

In connection with the signing of the Trade 
Agreement between the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic and Great Britain on March 16, 
die Council of People's Commissars has decided: 

{A) To instruct the People's Commissariat 
of Naval Affairs: 

1. To consider as ports open to foreign com- 
mercial vessels the White Sea ports, Murmansk, 
Sevastopol, Feodosia and Novorossisk, and like- 
wise, after the channels have been freed from 
mines, in the Baltic Sea, Kronstadt, and in the 
Sea of Azov, Genichesk, Mariupol and Rostov. 

2. To clear at once from mines and mark with 
buoys and naval signs the routes to the ports of 
Kronstadt, first by the coast channel and later 
by the great ship channel, the same with respect 
to the routes to tne ports of Murmansk, Genichcdc 
and Rostov, and to clear the mines from the en- 
trance to the Sea of Azov. 

3. To arrange for meeting and conveying ships 
to these ports and to publish rules for vessels 
approaching the ports and for the reception of 
arriving vesseU. 

4. To present to the People's Commissariat of 
Foreign Aiffairs a questionnaire covering the in- 
formation necessary for our trawling activities, 
which the British Government, according to Article 
3, paragraph 2, of the agreement, agrees to com- 
municate to the Russian Government, namely, in- 
formation about mines laid by British vessels and 
by vessels of the Grand fleet and others in the 
zones of approach to Russian ports, and also in- 
formation as to the channels and mine fields and 
the degree of security of navigation in the various 
sea areas, so far as this information is at the 
disposal of the British Government 

5. To present to the People's Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs information regarding the mine 
fields laid during the world war in the open sea 
outside territorial waters, which shall for this pur- 
pose be considered as extending ten miles from 
shore, with the exception of the mine fields in 
sea areas essential to the defense of our shore, 
in which areas the zones which foreign ships 
must not cross shall be accurately indicated. 

(B) To instruct the People's Commissariat 
of the Interior: 

1. To adopt the necessary measures for the 
immediate repatriation of British subjects who 
have not yet left Russia and who submit the ne- 
cessary declarations, and to give to the proper 
administrative departments the necessary instruc- 
tions and rules for this purpose. 

2. To make, in cooperation with the respective 



People's Commissariats, rules for establishing the 
personal prerogatives of the official agents of the 
British Government who may enter Russia accord- 
ing to Article 5 of the agreement, which prero- 
gatives are guaranteed by said Article; and also 
to make the rules for the relations between these 
agents and the organs of the Soviet power, in ac- 
cordance with the same Article 5, and likewise 
to adopt measures for the exact observance of 
these rules by the local authorities. 

3. To make, in cooperation with the respective 
People's Commissariats, rules to exempt goods of 
British origin from requisition in Soviet Russia, 
as provided by the trade agreement 

4. In pursuance of Articles 1, 4, and 6 of the 
British agreement, to issue in conjunction with 
the respective People's Commissariats, circulars 
of instruction to the local authorities, explaining 
the provisions to be inade, within the limits of 
existing legislation, for the privileges, ri^ts and 
facilities to be extended to British commercial ves- 
sels and British subjects entering Russian har-^ 
bors or admitted into Russian territory for tli» 
purpose of conducting commerce, and likewise 
explaining the rules to be observed in exempting 
such British subjects from public services and 
taxes, and for their free egress. 

5. To make rules for the sojourn of British 
citizens on Russian territory, fixing in coopera- 
tion with the respective departments, the areas 
and localities to which access shall be limited 
for such British citizens. 

6. To make in conjunction with the People's 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade, the conditions and 
rules for visas on documents issued or certified 
by the authorities for the purpose of carrying 
out trade relations between the two countries. 

(C) To instruct the People's Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade: 

1. To revoke the prohibitions against the ship- 
ment of goods to Great Britain. 

2. To adopt, in cooperation with the respect- 
ive People's Commissariats, all necessary meas- 
ures for facilitating the resumption of trade with 
Great Britain, by making arrangements in ports, 
warehouses, custom houses, and with the trans- 
portation services for the collection and sorting 
of raw materials and other commodities of ex- 
port required by Great Britain. 

3. To adopt measures for the immediate or- 
ganization of Russian trade representation in 
Great Britain. 

4. To make, in cooperation with the respective 
People's Commissariats, rules for carrying out 
Article 4, paragraph 5, of the British agreement 
regarding the facilities to be accorded British 
citizens for the possession of articles of house- 
hold and personal use. 
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(D) To instruct the People's Commissariat of 
Post and Telegraph to adopt, supplementary to 
the measures already in force, further measures 
to give effect to Article 4, paragraphs 3 and 4, 
and Article 5, paragraphs 2 and 3, and Article 7 
of the British agreement 

(£) To instruct the Governing Board [Presi' 
dium) of the Supreme Council of Public Eco- 
nomy, pursuant to paragraph 2 of the declaration 
of claims annexed to the agreement, to adopt 
the necessary measures for determining the quality 
and proportion of goods belonging to British citi- 
zens taken under control by the Soviet Government. 

{F) To direct all the People's Commissariats 



to submit to the Coancfl of People's Commissaia 
drafts of measures in addition to those set fortk 
above which may be necessary for the successful 
carrying out of the Trade Agreement but which 
are outside the jurisdiction of the respective Com- 
missariats. 

(Signed) Chairman of the Council of People's 
Commissars, 

V. UuANOV (Lenin) 
Director of Affairs of the Council of Peoples 
Commissars, 

N. GORBUNOV. 

L. FoTYEVA, Secretary 
Kremlin, Moscow, April 11, 1921. 



Wireless Telegraphy in Soviet Russia 



By A. M. Ltubovich 



T N spite of the fact that Russia has been complete- 
ly isolated for two years, and Russian syndi- 
calists have been cut off by the blockade from 
contact with the technical science of the West, Sov- 
iet Russia made great progress in wireless tele- 
graphy. 

Previous to the October Revolution, wireless ap- 
paratus was under the supervision of the Ministry 
of War, and was employed exclusively for war 
purposes. Following the October Revolution, a 
special decree of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars provided for the transfer of all radio stations, 
excluding portable outfits, into the hands of the 
People's Commissariat of Posts and Telegraph. 
The latter augmented the number of these stations 
and introduced considerable improvements. 

Beginning with that period, the application of 
wireless telegraphy was put on a basis utterly un- 
known in former times. Having in view the sup- 
reme importance of the political education of the 
wide masses of peasants and workmen, the Peo- 
ple's Commissariat of Posts and Telegraph under- 
took to install a widely spread system of radio 
stations embracing vast areas of the country. All 
the radio equipments that were transferred to the 
Commissariat were employed for this purpose. 
Wireless operators were sent to all the provincial 
towns and the work of installation was carried on 
at full speed under the direct supervision and 
guidance of the central authorities and with the 
sympathetic cooperation of the Wireless Operators' 
Union. The larger towns were provided with 
radio stations first, then came the smaller towns, 
and towiirds the middle of the second year of this 
work of construction radio stations were installed 
even in the villages. 

Proceeding at this pace, the Commissariat for 
Post and Telegraph Service has achieved the fol- 
lowing results: 

Number of Wireless Stations 
Throughout Soviet Russia there are today 250 
radio receiving stations, in addition to 47 stations 
belonging to the War Department, which are at 



the disposal of the Commissariat of Post and 
Telegraph. This makes a wireless system of about 
300 units, which is the most powerful information 
agency on the Continent. The number of radio 
transmitting stations, excluding those on ships is 
47, which puts Soviet Russia first on the list of Eu- 
ropean countries in this respect. 

All the powerful transmitting radio stations in- 
herited from the Kerensky Government have been 
repaired and put into an excellent state. With the 
assistance of the Central Committee of the Trans- 
port Workers' Union a staff of operators is now be- 
ing trained to man the newly built radio stations. 

Thus radio telegraphic tentacles are now reach- 
ing out from the centre to the most distant and re- 
mote comers of the Republic. Untrammeled wire- 
less telegraphy afforded the possibility of main- 
taining close communication between the cities and 
provinces surrounded by the enemy, where the en- 
couraging messages coming from the centre and 
carried through the air-waves all over the vast 
area of Russia, were spread through the local press 
and the posters of the Russian Telegraph Agency, 
imbuing confidence, enthusiasm and strength in the 
hearts of the fighters. 

During the civil war wireless telegraphy did 
excellent service. It enabled the Soviet Government 
to keep in constant touch not only with Tashkent, 
Uralsk, Baku and the Ukraine, but also with Soviet 
Hungary and with Germany, and afforded the op- 
portunity of intercepting wireless messages from 
the hostile camps of Paris, England, Italy and 
Constantinople. 

Cti;i7 and Military Uses 
Thus reconstructed on a new basis and brought 
home to the wide masses of peasants and work- 
men wireless telegraphy became a powerful agency 
of propaganda and agitation in the hands of the 
Soviet Government. The installation of wireless 
stations and the development of wireless commu- 
nication would proceed at a much greater speed 
if it were not for the necessity of diverting the 
most skilled workers and most of the equipment 
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for the needs of the war, and were it not that the 
production of wireless equipment does not keep 
pace with the work of installation. 

The present abnormal conditions, when the work- 
man, holding the hammer in one hand, must grasp 
the rifle with the other, are unfavorable for con- 
structive work. Nevertheless the Council of Labor 
and Defence has issued a decree providing for the 
extension of the wireless stations. The people's 
Commissariat of Ways and Communications was 
ordered to institute a number of powerful trans- 
mitting and receiving stations in the centre and in 
the provinces. One of the stations is already in 
the process of construction. This station will rival 
the most powerful wireless stations in the world. 

New Station for American Messages 
The transatlantic station built in the vicinity of 
Moscow will be able to send waves all over the 
globe. It possesses an alternator of a new type 
of very hi^ frequency — twenty thousand original 
motions a second. Apart from its wide possi- 
bilities as an agency of information, it will also 
produce extensile reforms in the matter of meas- 
nring longitude for purposes of navigation and 
surveying. There is no doubt that the colossal 
power of this station will compel the radio stations 
of other countries to adapt Uiemselves to it It 
will also provide extensive material and possi- 
bilities for the study not only of wireless tele- 
graphy but also 01 atmospheric and magnetic 
phoiomena, thus becoming an object of interest 
not only for Russia but also for foreign scientists. 
All the woric of calculation and construction 
eomiected with the alternator for this station has 
been accomplished by the Wireless Laboratory of 
Nizhnegoroa. The inventor of the apparatus, en- 

S' leer Volokdin, is a member of the Laboratory 
uncil. This wireless laboratory was opened at 
the end of 1918 and in this brief period it has suc- 
oeeded in making considerable contributions of 
great scientific value. It is engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a new type of intensification which has 
hitherto been imported from France. By order of 
the Council of Defence the laboratory started upon 
the preparation of a number of radio-telephonic 
stations through the application of positive relay. 
A model of this has been worked out by engineer 
M. A. Bonch-Bruyevich, one of the specialists work- 
ing in the laboratory. 

The Wireless Telephone 
Moscow already has a radio-telephonic station 
of this type, which can carry the human voice over 
• distance of over 3000 miles. The Chita station 
has reported that it has heard voice messages from 
Moscow. Similar reports have been received from 
Irkutsk, Tashkent and Semipalatinsk. The author 
of these lines, assisted by the Ministry of Posts 
and Telegraph, carried on experiments in Berlin 
to establish the possibility of carrying the human 
▼oioe from that city and Moscow. The main wire- 
less station of Gelthoff was placed at our dispos- 
al for that purpose. The investigation was carried 



on in the presence of Count Orko, one of the 
most prominent scientists and inventors in the 
sphere of wireless telegraphy. Dr. Ruhkopf, the 
chief of the experimental station of the "Tele- 
funken Co.", Dr. Gruznichka, a physicist who had 
come from London by invitation of Comrade Kras- 
sin, and the engineers and technicians of the Gel« 
thoff station. At the appointed hour we heard Mos- 
cow saying "hello", and the conversation that fol- 
lowed was so distinct that I could recognize the 
voices of the persons speaking from Moscow. The 
impression produced was overwhelming. One of 
those present said to me: "How was it possible 
to achieve such wonderful progress in a country, 
where, as our newspapers inform us, everything is 
in a state of destruction and anarchy? MtHiom are 
we to believe after this?" I advised him to be- 
lieve the facts. 

Moscow'Berlin Service 

The German Ministry of Posts and Telegraph 
being greatly interested in the experiment, ordered 
its laboratory expert, engineer Vrazka, to verify it 
As a result it was established that the audibility 
is sufficient for carrying on r^ular telephonic com- 
munication between Berlin and Moscow. Even 
reducing the power to one half it is possible to 
carry the human voice over the distance between 
Berlin and Moscow. This leads to the conclusion 
that the conversation from Moscow was heard by 
all the most important radio stations in Europe, 
a fact which was actually confirmed by messages 
received a few days after that from some European 
stations. 

Thus the experiment in wireless telephony has 
proved a complete success, and this is the result 
of the scientific labors of the Soviet experts during 
the two years of their complete isolation from tlwir 
colleagues in the West 

^ The radio telephonic station in Moscow is en- 
tirely the work of the Soviet Government It has 
been installed and equipped by Soviet workers 
from the simplest screw to the n^ost complicated 
apparatus. 

In addition Soviet specialists have introduced a 
number of valuable improvements in the technique 
of wireless communication, and a number of new 

Eroblems have been worked out by the radio la- 
oratory at Nizhnigorod. 

We can confidently state that in the matter of 
wireless telegraphy Soviet Russia has become al- 
together independent of foreign capital; we can 
produce all the necessary apparatus, and it is 
not inferior in any way to that produced abroad, 
while some of our apparatus even excels the Eu- 
ropean make. In the field of wireless tel^raphy, 
we can say not only that we have made a 
good start, but that we have achieved in a com- 
paratively short time such real progress as en- 
abl^ us to affirm that the productive genius of 
Soviet Russia has been aroused, and has already 
produced evidence of ite ability to rival success- 
fully the capitalistic West 
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Stocks for Export 

'T^HE ability of Soviet Russia to export goods in 5. Fun 

•*• exchange for foreign imports is demonstrated Aatrakhan (cotcbI) SqwRel, Fox, Sable, 

in the following statistics of stocks available for ex- ai^'SShvuV t^i, ?ifi'„V 4,000,000 

. . ° , r wr- • 1 -r M ■'*^*<' BUU,UOO goat SkinS. 

port, given m a recent number of Economic Life, The above figures deal with only a portion of 

the official organ of the Supreme Council of Na- (he vast resources of Russia. They do not take in- 

**?S?' ^o/x^^y- . , , , ., 'o account timber and forest products of which 

The following stocks of merchandise are avail- Russia is the greatest source in Europe. They 

able for export: omit many important items, such as platinum, of 

CURRENT MARKET VALUE: which in pre-war years Russia produced 95 per 

rou^roduc- moss.^ ''""Ti:^.sso"^ -°/ f '•^^/-•d'« -pp»y. - -» «« o^- -»'«^« 

2. Flax and Hemp .... 45,000,000 23,152,500 metals and ores. 

3. BrUlle* and skin*. . 10,000.000 5,145.000 

4. Chemical ProducU . 40.000,000 20.580.000 BUDGET FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

5- *""» ^°'°^'°°° ^'^'*^'°°° A Russian Telegraph Agency dispatch announcea 

Total 205,000,000 $105,472,500 that the following items in the budget for the pur- 

It is thus seen that in these product, alone Rus- t^ColiHi^eoTerCo'i^Sss^T^ '''''''''^ '' 

sia has at pr^ent goods of an aggregate value ex- ^he Commisariat of Foreign Trade-150.000,000 

ceeding $100,000,000 immediately available for ex- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^6 j^, ^^ 17,000,000 

port. This 18 a small begmnmg. If Russia is af- ^j,,^ f^^ electrical appliance: 16.000,000 ru- 

forded the opportunity to import rolling stock j,,^ j^^ ^^^j^, ^ »j|'^ 

for her railways and machmery and implemente ^he Commissariat of Communications-2,000.000 

for her workshops and farms, her producmg abihty ^j,,^ j^^ ^j^^ purchase of chemical supplies; 

will rapidly augment these stocks. 14,000,000 rubles for the purchase of locomo- 

An Itemized statement of the descnpUon and ^^^ ^ Germany; 54,000,000 rubles for mis- 
quantities of these goods is given m the foUowmg cellaneous railway supplies. 
^^^' The Commissariat of Food— 22,000,000 rubles. 
DESCRIPTION or PRODUCTS POODS KQUivALKNT IN TONS The Commissariat of Education — 21,000,000 rubles. 

1. Oil ProdttcU 

Kerosene 10,000.000 161,290 NEW SWEDISH RUSSIAN TRADE 

Benzine 5,000,000 80,645 AGREEMENT 

Spindle Lubricating Oil... 300,000 4338 c. uk i m u oo tu u r .u 

Machine ** " . . 3,000,000 48387 Stockholm, March 29. — ^The members of the 

Heavy " " .. 2^00,000 32,258 new Swedish combine for trade with Russia have 

Cylinder Oils ^""'55? if*^ '*°*' arrived at a number of decisions among 

fTa'^h?^ ■*.■.■■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■. SoOO sS themselves. No final understanding with Russia 

"'' ' has as yet been reached, nor has it been decided 

Total 23,500 379,030 to enter into negotiations with the Russian Com- 

2. mercial Delegation now in this city. The combine 

Flax '350000 ^6« '^'^^ **"*^ representatives to Russia and its chief 

3 Bwtfc 5o!o0O 806 '"^'^ ^''^ ^ '•• centralize through its organs the 

• in trade with Russia and to aid in drawing up con- 

** Ph^T^!. .\T.'.T.'.... 260,000 4,193 t^acto of purchase and sale. It will not enter 

Crude Turpentine '.....'.'. looiooo li612 into active public work nor yet carry on business 

Refined Turpentine 4,000 64 in its own name, but will limit itself to the 

Leaf Tobacco, Yellow .... 750.000 12,0% tasj^ „£ jjing (hg finng associated with it to bejgin 

Blku^TlfbMai ".'.W.".'.'.'.. 45!000 725 *"<1 carry on negotiations. Among the enterprises 

American Tobacco 3.000 48 that are members of the combine there may be 

Lycopodium 1.100 17 named: Stora Kopparberg Bergslag Corporation; 

Henbane n ;S2? »i^ Svenska Tandstick Corporation, Gas Accumulator 

Lycorice 10.000 2161 Corporation, Telefonaktiebolaget Strom (subsi- 

Worm Seeds 1,000 16 ,. r ' ,. » «« r ■ i > j .l xi 

Spanish Fly 80 1 diary company to L. M. Lnckson), and the Nor- 

Santonin 1.000 16 diska Armaturf abriken Corporation. The com- 

Hops 10.000 161 i)jne has great money resources at its disopsal. 

Juniper 10,500 169 —Social Demokraten, March 30. 

Anise Seed 900 14 

Fl!^l"oiV.'22.035' galionr ^ ' THE SOLAR ECLIPSE AT MOSCOW 

Champaiene Aorats Dursot Moscow, April 8. — All Moscow today watched the eclipse 

1.000,000 Bottles of the sun through smoked glasses, which was clearly ob- 

Pfttash 60.000 967 servable in the glorious Spring weather. Official posters 

Miscellaneous 2,000 32 issued by the People's Commissariat of Education had 

Also large (Tuantities high described and illustrated the eclipse for weeks ahead with 

grade perfumes and cosmetics full details for observing it. 
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{The following statement by the Commissariat of Foreign Trade on imports into Soviet Russia 
during 1920, toas published in the "Izvestia" February 1, 1921. The report does not pretend to 
cover the total of imports received in Russia during that year, since for obvious reasons it was un- 
wise to disclose certain routes and sources of supply. It is instructive, however, as showing the 
success with which the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, in spite of the blockade and innumerable 
obstacles, managed to secure the importation of a great variety of essential commodities.) 

rOT until 1920 did the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade have the opportunity to undertake its 
work. Prior to that time trade with western Europe 
was limited to the things that could be smuggled 
across the frontier. The peace treaty with Esthonia 
weakened the blockade, though Esthonia itself could 
supply little more than paper and leather, and 
these to a rather limited extent. Orders are placed 
by the Commissariat in accordance with a definite 
plan, and such merchandise has been imported 
first of all as would benefit transportation, agri- 
culture, and industry. The forwarding of goods 
from Reval to Russia was frequently hampered by 
the limited capacity of the Esthonian transport 



service. 

The imports during 1920 included the following: 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Spare parts for railway engines and freight 

cara ixw*!** 

Engine pipes "O- • 

Engine injector* — •**• 

Gasoline motors po<x" 

Pumping planta — **^ 

Centrifugal pumps number 

Various automobiles up to 100 horsepower 

_. ,, number 

Machines for woodworking do.. 

Netting for the paper industry do. . 

lifting cranes — ^•• 

Various lifting appliances do.. 

Steel cable Po<xM 

Zinc and copper bars do.. 

Bais for diamond drills, mining industry. .nnml>er 

Stones for diamond drills do.. 

Illegible V^ 

DriUing steel «» ••. 

White sheet iron do.. 

Saws number 

Saws, circular "!«■*• 

Files • P«?« 

Circular driUs : number 

NaiU PO?"" 

Grindstones number 

Surveying instruments •"<>•• 

HaircutteiB tools • do. . 

Telegraph apparatus ^eU 

Telephones number 

Electric globes do- 

Wolfram wire ">« «e" 

Ammonia '"''" 

Paraffin •]<"»» 

Gelatine <*»•• 

Anilin dyes P^o*" 

Printers' ink "Oy 

Paper - P9<>^ 

Hemp "*»y 

Lint (for surical purposes) 'I?!? 

Surgical instruments .poods 

Medical thermometers dozens 

Microscopes number 

Oienisu' scales •*" 

Plows number 



12,916 

10,885 

30 

2,720 

30 

43 

100 

17 

306 

927 

100 

2,282 

346 

16 

167 

21.500 

7,215 

3,000 

365,200 

114 

51,133 

11.000 

13,295 

46,366 

674 

8,267 

460 

1.120 

924.462 

1,250,000 

6.150 

63.1 

21.08 

1.283 

2,254 

594.294 

197 

600,700 

197 

9347 

1 

650 

11,086 



Articles. 

Cultivators 

Harrows do. . 

Grass mowers .do.. 

Harvesting machines do.. 

Horserakes do. . 

Thrashing machines do.. 

Scythes poods 

Binding twine do.. 

Fanning mills number 

Seeders do. . 

Straw<utting machines do.. 

Potato diggers -. do. . 

Pile drivers seU 

Separators — number 

Shears (for sheep) do. . 

Books poods 

Typewriters ...number 

Seeds, various poods 

Herring .- barrels 

Various salted goods poods 

Cocoa do.. 

Rice do. . 

Condensed milk tins 

Salt poods 

Co^ bard do.. 

Nets, fishing number 

Manufactured goods poods 

Soap — do.. 

BooU do. . 



Quantity. 
400 

lis 

5,900 

4,800 

3,400 

387 

38,932 

17,790 

200 

36 

269 

259 

147,000 

1,000 

1,000 

615 

355 

863,702 

5,442 

30.000 

1,277 

122,158 

65,000 

10,000 

38,524 

288 

500 

3.652 

125,000 



• One pood— 36.1128 pounds; 1 short ton— 55.1 poods. 
Some stationery, musical instruments, medical 
stores, etc., were also imported. 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

Portrait of Rakovsky, whose position in 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic is the same 
as that of Lenin in Soviet Russia, (President 
of the Council of People's Commissars), 
with biography. 

Full page picture showing Lenin address- 
ing a street meeting, with Trotsky as one of 
his audience. 

THREE WHALES, a short story by Ivan 
Ulianov. 

THE DEATH OF A RED ARMY NURSE, 
a real incident in the liberation of the Cau- 
casus. 

Lenin's speech on THE TAX IN KIND, an 
important discussion of the difficult relations 
between the peasants and city workers. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 

A WEEiaV JOURNAL OF INFORMATION 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 



Tliis magazine endeavors to present its readers 
with the most recent available information concern- 
ing the Russian Socialist I'ederal Soviet Republic in 
the form of o!jcial documents and authoritative 
articles. The editor does not assume responsibility 
for opinions expressed in signed articles. Manu- 
scripts are received only at the risk of the sender. 



\/[ K. JOHN H. FINLEY, writing on May 2 from 
■^ •'• Narva, Eslhonia, to the New York Times 
(issue of May 8), presents interesting surface pic- 
tures of this town at the very edge of Soviet Rus- 
sia, to which he adds not a little of illuminating 
interpretation. There are three points deserving 
of emphasis in Mr. Finley's letter: 1) there is 
trade actually going on, to the extent of three full 
freight trains daily from Reval to Russia, with 
occasional trains filled with gold and flax over the 
same route in opposite direction; 2) life in Es- 
thonia, Latvia, and Lithuania is picking up, there 
is some kind of political organization of each 
country, but as yet nothing like a complete filling 
of all the needs of the population; 3) the probab- 
ility of red uprisings in Eisthonia, followed by the 
establishment of a Proletarian Dictatorship, is 
lessened by the progressive prosperity conditions in 
that border state: the Red Flag is less of a menace 
to the governing classes of each stale in the measure 
that this class has succeeded in contenting its pop- 
ulation, the implication being that Soviet Russia 
will not force Communism on neighboring states, 
that such states have to fear Communbm from 
within or not at all. 

After sueeesting the extent to which Russia is 
still cut off from the rest of the world, Mr. Finley 
says: 

"And even through this barrier oommeroe is beginning 
to poaa. As I approached it a few minutes ago I saw a 
train of fifty loadeid cars entering the land which for most 
of the rest of the world still has upon it the mystery of 
the forest. What this train's cargo was I could only sur- 
mise, except for three open can which were loaded with 
iron pipe and great castings for machinery. In Reval 
(renamed Tallinn) I had heard on good authority that 
7,000.000 pairs of misses' shoes had been contracted for 
by Russia in America, and that shipments were beginning 
to go through. In London I was told on equally good 
authority that great quantities of clothing were going 
from England. At Riga I saw about a hundred mowers on 
a wharf awaiting cars to take thfm into Russia. It is 
doubtless freight of this sort that this train of Russian 
cars, drawn by one engine and pushed by another, is 
transpnrtinK tw^ond the shadow. And now, ten minute* 
later, it is in Russia." 

Here is the reoort of an eve-witness on the Es- 
thonian border: he saw poods pasAinp into Russia. 
We can inform him what was in the closed cars — 
the inside of which he did not see — if he will 
glance through the article on "The Volume of 
Russia's Foreign Trade," appearing elsewhere in 



this issue of Soviet Russia. Persons who express 
concern over whether Soviet Russia will live up to 
her treaty obligations to foreign powers should 
read Mr. Finley's description of the trainloads of 
emigrants passing in and out of Russia by way 
of Narva. These are the persons who, under the 
Treaty with Esthonia, are permitted in either coim- 
try to choose whether they will be citizens of 
one or of the other. Russia is evidently sending 
out those Esthonians who wish it, and receiving 
back those who wish to be considered as citizens 
of Soviet Russia. And evidently Russia is carry- 
ing out generously the provisions of the Treaty 
permitting such persons to take certain property 
with them: 

"It (a train) had arrived the previooa day with 168 
peasant passengers returning from Russia to their old 
homes in Eisthonia. They had come from near Petrograd 
and had been allowed to bring with them not only a feir 
household belongings, but also their cattle to the niunber 
of sixty, and about thirty horse*." 

If Mr. Finley sends in further articles on 
the same subject, and succeeds in maintaining the 
same attitude of imprejudiced observation, his 
contribution to an understanding of Rosaian con- 
ditions will have its value. 

• • • 

COON other great commercial routes will be 
^ opened between Soviet Russia and the West 
Mr. Finley's article above mentions a great rail- 
road traffic through Riga, in Latvia, in addition to 
what he observed in Narva, Esthonia. The route 
through Poland to Germany is about to be opened. 
On May 6 a Preliminary Trade Agreement was 
signed with Germany — ^Aaron Scheinman sign- 
ing for the Soviet Government, and Gustav Bdbr- 
endt and Baron Von Maltzen for the German Gov- 
ernment Soon a full Trade Agreement will be 
ready for signature. A convention to exchange pri- 
soners still remaining in Russia and Germany baa 

also been reached. 

• • • 

/^ERTAIN capitalists in foreign countries woald 
^^ perhaps prefer to have the trade with Rus- 
sia take a different form. One of these gentlemen 
recently proposed to spend $10,000,000 in Moscow 
to purchase the abandoimient by 'Leon Trotsky, 
and others, of their Communist ideal. It is a notion 
not inconsistent with the beliefs expressed in the 
newspaper press, for if the Communist leaders in 
Russia are as vicious as they are represented in 
the newspapers, it should not be difficult to bribe 
them to desert their principles. In fact, now that 
the idea has been launched, the capitalist press 
should make what it can of it, and the line of 
action is clearlv indicated by past practice: First 
announce that Trotsky has accepted the bribe and 
is ready "to deliver the goods" (say — admission of 
an invading army along a prearransed route, with- 
out offering militarv resistance) ; allow a few davs 
to elanse, to give him time in which to comply 
with the requirements of his amiable undertaking; 
then, make known that, being a tnie Communist 
he is faithless to his bond, and, althoueh he ac- 
cepted the $10,000,000, he has not "made good.** 
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Mr. Edgar Sisson should not be entrusted with 
the task of devising it, partly because his name has 
onfortunately become bound up with another simi- 
lar affair, and partly because his credulity in that 
incident caused a number of very awkward for- 

f;eries to be introduced among the other more skil- 
uUy constructed documents, to the disadvantage 
and failure of the whole scheme. The documents 
should include a duly attested contract for the 
accomplishment of the treason, signed by Leon 
Trotsky as Commissar of War, with signatures by 
various other persons prominent as officials of the 
Soviet Government (attention should be paid to 
their whereabouts at the time the document is dat- 
ed; for instance, a representative at Reval or in 
Constantinople milst not be represented in the 
final document as having affixed his signature in 
Moscow, on a day when he was not in that city). 
But these details may safely be left to govern- 
ments with sufficient cleverness and sense of humor 
to forge whole issues of Pravda and Izvestya, and 
to accept whole bushelfuls of fake correspondence 
for reprinting in many languages. One little hint 
is perhaps not out of place: a certified check, en- 
dorsed by the Commissar of War, to show that he 
received the $10,000,000, may be of use. 
^ It would be difficult to imagine a more impres- 
tive way of bringing out the perfidy of these Com- 
munists, who even in their acts of treason are like- 
ly to deport themselves with complete disregard of 
all the rules of "commercial morality." 

Finally, two university professors should be re- 
tained, whose duty it shall be to certify to the 
Senuineness of all the documents involved. If 
ley should be men of very exceptional talent, they 
perhaps ought to have complete charge of the pre- 
paration of the documents, and the Sisson papers 
must be kept constantly in mind as a type of what 

should not be done in this field. 

• • • 

gVERY day the "Inquiring Reporter" of the 
New York Globe asks five persons, chosen 
at random, some question of general interest, and 
records their answers, together with the name and 
address of each answerer, and the place where the 
question was asked, in that day's editions of The 
Globe. About two weeks ago his question was: 
•"What can the city do to help the unemployed?" 
The question was asked of persons riding in the 
Seventh Avenue Subway. Of the five persons asked, 
all proposed some measure by whicn employment 
might be given to those now without it, and three 
of these found the solution in trade with Russia: 

1. "I don't tee how the municipal government coald do 
much, bm the goyenunent at Washington coald, by ratify- 
ing the treaty with Russia and opening new trade, thns 
filling onr factories. But politics stands in the -way." 

2. "The city could help very little. We ought to be 
trading with Russia. She has the gold, and we have the 
gooda." 

, 3. "The dty could help little. Had the government 
settled months ago with Russia, there would be a demand 
for our goods. There would be no idle men here." 

Long ago, the enterprising reporter had asked 
hb five persons what should be the attitude of the 



United States toward Russia, and the answer in 
each of the five cases was to the effect that Russia 
should be let alone, should be not interfered with 
in her solution of her own problems. 

• • • 

A white paper issued in London on May 5 gives 
■^^ a report, dated February 25, of the com- 
mittee appointed on May 17, 1920, to collect in- 
formation on Russia. The committee was presided 
over by Lord Emmott, the other members being Sir 
Ellis Hume Williams, Sir W. R. D. Adkins and 
William Brace, who was succeeded on July 23 by 
Major Watts Morgan. Its conclusions are: 

"1. That complete renunciation by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, by the Russian Communist Party and by the Third 
or Communist International of propaganda directed toward 
the destruction of the political and economic order ex- 
isting in other countries is a fundamental promise, with- 
out acceptance of which there can be no question of 
capitalist aid in the economic reconstruction of Russia. 

"^ That the possibility of extending credit to Russia 
on a scale in any way commensurate with her minimum 
needs will be dependent on the faithful observation of 
the above condition. 

"3. That the co-operation of the peasantry is indis- 
pensable to the economic reconstruction of Russia. 

"4. That the settlement of the agrarian question on a 
basis which will provide inducements for agricultural pro- 
duction, now lacking, is an essential to the provision of 
adequate supplies of food for the industrial workers in ths 
towns. 

"5. That the restoration of rail and liver transport is 
necesaary if such food supplies are to be convey^ with 
speed and regularity to the industrial areas of Russia. 

"6. That the state of administrative incompetence and 
corruption into which the departments of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have fallen militates against the proper distribu- 
tion of available supplies among the population and must 
be remedied if the Russian worker is to be restored to 
the standard of heatlh and strength necessary to re-establish 
the diminished productivity of his labor. 

"7. That if extraordinary commissions continue to ex- 
ercise their present irresponsible powers the foreigners 
whose services in Russia may be necessary to execute con- 
tracts between the Soviet Government and foreign capital- 
ists will be deprived of those guarantees of freedom and 
protection which are accorded to foreigners in other civil. 
ixed countries, and this will destroy the possibility of any 
benefits accruing to the Soviet Government from such 
agreementa. 

"If the Soviet Government decides to maintain a cam- 
paign for the violent destruction of capitalism in other 
countries and a policy of ruthless repression which makes 
it impossible for foreiimers to live and do business in 
Russia, then Russia will of necessity be left to her own 
resources. Then will the future show whether or not the 
combined effect open the worker of persuasion as to the 
merits of communism and of persuasion by the payment 
for work done with the shadow of imnrisonment and the 
bayonet ever present can restore the old productive power 
of Russia within the short time available for experiment. 

"If it does not, Trotsky himself admits that Russian 
Socialist society is on the way to ruin, however it may 
twist and turn, and with the conclusion of Trotsky we 
agr^." 

To which the following answer might be made: 
The capitalist Government of Great Britain evi- 
dently thinks it is all ris;ht, for the Trade Agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia has since been signed. 
We also agree with Trotsky that if Communism 
fails. Russian society is on the wav to ruin, but 
we do not agree with the author of the white paper 
that Trotsky ever said it would fail. 
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The Terms of the Treaty with Poland 



On March 18 the peace treaty between Russia 
other, was signed in Riga. We are giving below 
densed versions published by "Novy Mir" (Berlin) 

1. Cessation of War 
Both contracting parties declare that the state of war 
between them has ceased and recognize the independence 
of Ulcraine and White Russia. 

JP. Frontier 
The new frontier between the contracting parties is fixed 
along the Western Dvina River, further, on the border 
of the former provinces of Vilna and Vitebsk, cutting the 
railroad line at Oryekhov, the eastern border of the former 
province of Vilna, up to the upper part of the River 
Chemitsa through the Lake Madzoli, in the southwest 
direction to the River Vilya, and along this river up to 
the highway which goes to the south from the town Dol- 
ginovo, Boturino, Radoshkovichi, along the River Viazovka 
up to the village Lipen, the town Rakov, and the town 
Ruberhevichi to the middle of the roads Nesvizh-Timkovichi 
and Kletsk-Timkovichi, along the Moscow-Warsaw chaus- 
see to the river Moroch and Sluch, to the railroad Olyevsk- 
Samy, to the village Myshakovka, to the mouth of the 
river Korchik, up along the river Vilya to the river Zbruch, 
and along it to its junction with the Dniester River. In 
the case of differences between the text and map which is 
attached to the treaty the deciding factor will be the text. 
In all particulars the frontier will be established by a joint 
frontier commission which will be arranged for on the 
basis of the previous agreements. The contracting parties 
agree that not later than fourteen days after the signing 
of the agreement they will remove their troops and admin- 
istrative apparatus from the places which according to the 
agreement belong to the other party; and from the places 
on the border lines as soon as the Joint C>nuni8sion will 
have determined where they belong. 

S. Mutual Renouncement 
Russia and Ukraine mutually renounce all rights and 
claims to lands which are to the west of the borders that 
were fixed by the agreement. Poland renounces in 
favor of Ukraine and White Russia all rights and claims 
to lands which are to the east of the new frontier. The 
parties agree that the territories disputed between Poland 
and Lithuania which are to the west of the new frontier 
are subject exclusively to a settlement between Lithuania 
and Poland. 

<. Obligations Attached to New Polish Territory 
Poland is freed of all obligations attached to her newly 
acquired territory, including those obligations arising from 
its former inclusion in the old Russian empire. 

5. Sovereignty 
The parties mutually guarantee that they will fully 
respect the sovereignty of the other pasty and that 
they will refrain from any interference in its internal 
matters, from any agitation, propaganda, any form of in- 
tervention or any assistance thereto. The parties engage 
themselves not to create, nor to assist any organizations 
aiming at armed struggle against the other party as 
well as such organisations that claim for themselves the 
role of the government of the other country. The parties 
agree to forbid recruiting, importation and transit of 
armed forces, weapons, of military equipment, and other 
war materials for such organizations. 

6. Choice of Citizenship 
This paragraph deals with the question of the choice 
of citizenship in one or the other country. Those persons 
are to be considered Polish citizens who have the right 
to be enrolled in the lists of the population of the Polish 
republic, and the descendants of those who have through 
the third generation lived always on the territory of the 
Polish republic, and have proved that they are of Polish 
nationality. A wife has the right of independent choice of 
citizenship for herself and the children which she has 
brought up. This choice of citizenship will be filed with 



and Ukraine on the one part, and Poland on Ute 
a summary of its clauses compiled from the con- 
and "Novy Put" (Riga). 

the proper government institution of the country of which 
the given person chooses to consider himself a subject. 
AU optants (persons who choose citizenship in this way) 
have the right to keep or export or otherwise dispose of 
their property. 

7. National Rights 
Persons of Polish nationality in Russia, Ukraine or White 
Russia will be allowed the free development of their cul- 
ture and language and the free practice of their religion; 
the same right is to be enjoyed by persons of Russian, 
Ukrainian and White Russian nationality in Poland. 

S. War Expenses 
^ The parties mutually renounce all claims for indemnifica- 
tion for the state expenses occasioned by the conduct 
of war against each other as well as all claims of indem- 
nity for the losses which were sustained by them or by 
their citizens on the field of war operations owing to 
measures and operations necessary in such war. 

9. Repatriation 
1) The repatriation agreement, signed February 14th 
of this year, is confirmed; 2) a period of three months 
is fixed for_ the presentation of statements of expenditures 
for the maintenance of war prisoners; 3) mutiul obliga- 
tions are undertaken for the preservation and mainten- 
ance of cemeteries, and 4) for the exchange of docu- 
ments and information concerning the graves of war 
prisoners. 

10. Amnesty 
Each of the contracting parties guarantees the citizens 
of the other party complete amnesty for political crimes. 
This amnesty is extended to crimes of administrative 
order and violations of regulations and ordinances by 
prisoners. Persons affected by the amnesty will be siir> 
rendei«d with all pertinent documents to the government 
of which they choose to be subjects. Judicial investigation 
and execution of death sentences will cease the moment 
the present treaty is signed. 

11. Return of Valuables 
Russia and Ukraine are to return to Poland the follow- 
ing, brought into Russia or Ukraine since January 1, 1772: 
a) war trophies, b) libraries, books, archeological col- 
lections, archives, art objects, all collections and accumu- 
lations of historical, national, archeological, educational, 
or general cultural value. Also, archives kept from Jan- 
uary 1, 1772 to November 9, 1918, which relate to the 
territory of the Polish republic, are subject to retom. 
There are to be returned also educational and school lab- 
oratories, cabinets and collections taken from the begin- 
ning of the war to October 1, 1915. 

li. Government Property 
Each of the contracting parties recognizes that the 
government property found on the territory of one and 
subject to return to the other, is incontestably the prop- 
erty of the latter. Poland receives all the rights and claims 
of the former Russian empire within the frontier of Poland, 
in connection with the obligations that were to be ful- 
filled on the territory of the Polish republic. Acts and doc- 
uments assuring these rights are given over to the Polish 
government by the Russian government. 

IS. Gold 

Poland is to receive for her participation in the reserre 
fund of the government bank of the former Russian empire, 
the sum of 30 million rubles in gold coin or ingots, within, 
a period of one year from the date of the ratificatioD 
of the treaty. 

14. Railroad Property 

The return of railroad proper:y: railroad cars and loco- 
motives of lines of the normal gauge are subject to retim 
to Poland. Rolling stock of wide gauge is to remain in 
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16. Property of Various /n» 
itiuuions and Pertoi%t 

The return to Poland of 
the property of municipal or- 
gans and institutions, of juri- 
dical and private persons who 
left Poland either voluntarily 
or under compulsion between 
August 1, 1914 and October 
1, 1915. For property de- 
stroyed Poland receives ade- 
quate compensation. The Joint 
Commission for Re-evacuation, 
meeting in Moscow, is to be- 
gin its activities within six 
weeks from the time this 
treaty is signed. 

1€. Funds of Social and 
Cultural Institutions 

1) Russia and Ukraine 
agree to present to Poland a 
statement of the special funds 
designed for the assistance of 
Polish citizens, which were, 
in accordance with obligatory 
decisions, deposited or on ac- 
count in the government 
banks or credit institulinns 
of the former Russian Em- 
pire; 2) Russia and Ukraine 
agree to present to Poland a 
similar statement of the cor- 
responding capital of the 
Polish social institutions, and 
also the capital and property 
of social, cultural and religi- 
ous institutions which was 
taken over by the Russian 
government, and then liqui- 
dated and placed in the gov- 
ernment exchequer; 3) Ros- 
eia and Ukraine agree to pre- 
sent to Poland a statement of 
the general government cap- 
ital designed for social aid. 

17. Bank DeposiU 

1) Russia and Ukraine 
agree to present to Poland a 
statement of deposits and 
balances by Polish dtixeni 
in Russian or Ukrainian na- 
tionalized or liquidated credit 
institutions, and also in the 
government institutions and 
banks. Russia and Ukraine 
extend to Polish juridical and 
private persons all rights 
enjoyed by them at the time 
the deposits were made, equal 
to the rights of Russian ju- 
ridical and private persons. 
The basic unit of the state- 
ment will be the value of 
Russian money on October 
1, 1915. 

2) All matters concerning 
litigations between private 
individuals and juridical per- 
sons, which are not provided 
for by the present treaty, 
must be referred to special 
joint commissions. 
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18. Commission for Regulation of Accounts 
For the regulation of the matters mentioned in par. 
14, 15, 16, 17, there is to be created, within six weeks 
from the ratification of this treaty, a joint estimating 
commission, composed of five persons from each 
side, meeting at Warsaw. All property valaes are to 
be estimated in Russian gold rubles. 

19. Obligations of the Former Russian Empire 
Russia and Olcraine agree to relieve Poland of respons- 
ibility for the obligations of the former Russian empire, 
including the obligations arising from the issue of paper 
money, bonds, etc 

to. Compensation 
Russia and Ukraine bind themselves automatically to 
extend to juridical and private persons of Poland all rights 
and privileges which are granted or may be granted to any 
third government relative to compensation for all government 
losses, — recognizing not only the original documents which 
establish property rights, but also the documents to be 
Issued by the joint commission mentioned in par. 15 and 18. 
tl. Trade Agreement 
The contracting parties are bound within six months 
from the date of the ratification of the peace treaty to 
enter into concluding negotiations for a commercial treaty 
covering the exchange of goods, and also for the con- 
clusion of a consular convention, and agreements relating 
to post and telegraph arrangements, railroads, veterinary 
and sanitary measures. 



«. Tran^tt Tragic 
Provisional conditions are established for the tranail 
traffic of goods up to the time of the conclusion of the 
convention mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Poland 
reserves the right to determine the conditions of the 
transit traffic of German and Austrian goods. The con- 
tracting parties recognize the right of free transit traffic 
of goods by all railroads and waterways open to transit, 
up to the time of the conclusion of the convention. Goods 
in transit are subject to no transportation toll or other 
tax. The transportation of war munitions is prohibited. 

tS. Enforcement and Ratification 
Russia and Ukraine recognire that all obligations un- 
dertaken by them in connection with Poland, and also 
all righu granted them by this treaty, are to be in force 
in the territory lying east of the frontier established in 
paragraph 2 of this treaty and which is represented by 
Russia and Ukraine. These righu conoem espedaUy the 
citizens of White Russia. 

The present treaty should be considered ratified and 
legally in force as soon as ratified copies are exchanged; 
Oiis exchange of copies is to uke place in Minsk within 
2S days after the signing of this treaty. Wherever the 
time of the ratification of the treaty is mentioned, the 
moment of the exchange of ratified copies is meant. 

As evidence of the mutual acceptance, by both parties, 
of the present document, they have affixed their seals. 

Drawn up and subscribed in Riga, March 18, 192L 



The Russian-Turkish Treaty 



The text of the RussianfTurkish treaty signed in Moscow 
on March 18 involves among others the following points'. 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Republic and 
the Government of the Great National Assembly of Tur- 
key, inspired by the fervent desire that cordial relations 
and sincere friendship may always exist between them, 
signed a treaty of friendship and brotherhood on March 
16. Both contracting parties recognizing the community 
(of interests) existing in the national struggle for liberty 
of the peoples of the f^ast and the struggle of the Russian 
working people for a new social order, categorically rec- 
ognize the right to freedom and independence of both 
countries •• well as the right of choosing for themselves 
the form of government. Both parties agree not to recog- 
nize any international act imposed by force upon either of 
the contracting parties; and Russia particularly will not 
recognize any treaty or international act relating to Turkey 
idiidi its National Government refuses to recognize. 

Batum 
By virtue of this treaty, Turkey cedes the sovereignty 
over Batum District, including the city, to Georgia on 
condition that it will be granted full autonomy, cultural, 
religious and agrarian. Turkey is granted the right of 
transit of goods through Batum free of any custom duties 
and encunibrances. 

Nakhichevan 
The district of Nakhichevan will form an Independent 
territory under the protection of Azerbaijan which, how- 
ever, cannot transfer it to any other Power. Both parties 
consider all treaties entered into previous to this one 
null and void. 

Liquidation of Former Treaties 
Russia considers Turkey free from all financial obliga- 
tions incurred by agreements concluded between Turkey 
and the former Tsar's Government. 

Russia declares the system of "capitulation"* inconsist- 
ent with the sovereign rights of any country and declares 
null and void all rights relating in any way to these 
"capitulations." 

Constantinople and the Straits 
In order to free the straits for commercial relations be- 
tween all nations, both parties have resolved to leave the 

«GfaiitSa( «f •itn.teiiltorial righia and liUBOBltlM to iontga dtbvBfl 
oMlac la Taik«r. 



final settlement of the question of the intemau'onal status 
of the Black Sea and the straiu to a future conference of 
delegates of the countries bordering on these waters, the 
decisions of which must not Lmit the sovereignty (rf Tur- 
key or endanger her capital, Constantinople. 

Citizens bom in either of the contracting oonntriea, 
living in the territory of the other, will be subject to the 
laws of the country in which they reside, except •• to 
'■^uy l»w. righu of inheritance and legal capacity which 
will be decided bv special agreement Both oonntriea 
agree to accord the most favorable treatment to each 
other's subject. 

Kars and Ardahan 
The sovereignty of the territory which until 1918 be- 
longed to Russia, namely the Kars and Ardahan districts, 
is turned over to Turkey by Russia. The people living 
therein may leave Turkey, taking with them their prop- 
erty and valuables. Similar righu are extended to reaidents 
in the territory of Batum wishing to leave Georgia. 

ITor Prisoners 

The repatriation of war prisoners and dvilians fai En- 
rope will be completed in three months and of those in 
Asia in six months. 

Each contracting party agrees not to tolerate the forma- 
tion or residence of groups in iu territories which assume 
the role of govenmient of the other party or a part of iU 
territory, nor to tolerate the passage or quartering of 
military or naval forces hostile to the other party, aihi to 
forbid any kind of hostile acu directed against the other 
party. 

With regard to the Caucasian Soviet Republics Russia 
undertakes that the mutual clauses of the present treaty 
will be recognized in the treaties to be concluded be- 
tween Turkey and those republics. 

Communicatioiu and Trade 

Both nations agree to employ all necessary measures to 
increase the intercourse between them as well as to pro- 
vide free transit of passengers and froight withotit any 
hindrance. 

Both countries agree to conclude a consular convention 
in the immediate future as well as supplementary agree- 
ments regulating economic, financial and other questiona 
for the purpose of strengthening mutual friendly relations, 
as exprrased in the preamble of the present agreement 
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Proletarian and Capitalist Solidarity 

{Speech Delivered at the Conclusion of the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party.) 

Bj N. Lenin 



/"^OMRADES, we have concluded the work of 
^'^ the party congress, which has met at a criti- 
cal juncture in our revolution. The civil war, 
now ended, following upon many years of im- 
perialistic war, so harassed and confused the coun- 
try that it is recovering with the greatest difficulty. 
We cannot wonder therefore that the elements of 
disintegration and ruin, the petty bourgeois and 
anarchistic elements, are now raising their heads. 
A circumstance most favorable to them is the un- 
precedented need of the masses, who see no escape 
from a very difficult position. But we know, com- 
rades, that the country has endured even more 
difficult moments. While we recognize the danger 
thoroughly, while we tell ourselves and our com- 
rades frankly that the danger is great, and do not 
fall into an easy optimism, we confidently count, 
at the same time upon the unity of the proletar- 
ian vanguard. We know that the only force able 
to unite millions of scattered small proprietors who 
are constantly enduring great hardships, the only 
force able to unite them economically and politic- 
ally against the exploiters, is the class-conscious 
proletariat. We feel certain that this force has 
been sufficiently tempered by the experience of 
the war and the revolution to triumph in every 
new trial and difficulty. 

Comrades, not only the resolutions adopted by 
our congress in this spirit but also the resolutions 
with regard to our relations with the peastmts are 
of the greatest importance. We are giving the 
most sober consideration to the question of class 
relations, — and we do not fear to acknowledge 
openly that it is a very difficult one — the problem 
of establishing just relations between the prole- 
tariat and the predominating peasant population, 
now when necessary conditions have not yet been 
fulfilled. Relations will be normal then, and 
only then, when the proletariat is in possession 
of a large scale industry with its products, and when 
it not only meets the needs of the peasant but, 
besides furnbhing him with the necessities of life, 
so improves his position that its superiority over 
the capitalistic system will be evident and pal- 
pable. This, and nothing else, would constitute 
the basis of normal Socialistic society. We cannot 
bring this about immediately — so harassed are we 
by ruin, need and impoverishment But in order to 
get rid of this cursed heritage more easily, we 
react to it in a definite way, in spite of the con- 
ditions brought about by the terrible war. We 
will not pretend that the peasants have not a 
very real cause for dissatisfaction. We will explain 
in greater detail and say that we are doing every- 
thing in our power to improve the situation, and 
give more consideration to the needs of the small 
proprietor. We are going to do everything to 
bring about the conditions necessary for greater 
production. 



We are not afraid that these measures will de^ 
velop tendencies hostile to communism — although 
that will no doubt be the case. Such is the spirit 
in which we declare our readiness to examine the 
political situation and even to change its aspect; 
for, during the course of several years, we have 
been establishing, for the first time in history, the 
foundations of Socialist society and a proletarian 
government. 

I think that in this connection the work of our 
congress will be the more successful that we have 
achieved absolute agreement from the very be- 
ginning on two fundamental questions; the rela- 
tions of the vanguard of the proletariat with the 
proletarian masses and its relations with the peas- 
ants. Here we showed greater unity than ever, 
despite the fact that we must vote under very 
difficult political conditions. 

All the more reason then not to display panic 
as an unprecedented, nervous, hysterical cam- 
paign is now being waged against us by world 
capitalism. Through the kindness of Comrade 
Chicherin I received yesterday a memorandum cov- 
ering this question, and I think it will be useful 
to all of us. This memorandum deals with the 
campaign of lies regarding Russia's internal con- 
dition. 

The Campaign of Lies 

Never at any time in the West has there been 
such an orgy of lying and such a wholesale pro- 
duction of fantastic fictions regarding Soviet Rus- 
sia as in the past two weeks. From the beginning 
of March the entire occidental press has been 
publishing daily floods of fantastic news of revolts 
in Russia, of victories for the counter-revolution- 
aries, of the flight of Lenin and Trotsky to the 
Crimea, of the hoisting of the white flag over 
the Kremlin, of rivers of blood flowing in the gut- 
ters of Petrograd and Moscow, of barricades in the 
streets, of great crowds of workers descending upon 
Moscow from the hills to overthrow the Soviet 
power, of Bunenov's going over to the side of the 
power, of Budenny's going over to the side of the 
rebels, of the triumph of the. counter-revolution in 
were included now these cities, now those, so that 
altogether almost a majority of Russia's important 
cities were enumerated. 

The fact that this campaign was world-wide and 
methodical indicates a carefully prepared plan on 
the part of the leading governments. On March 2 
the Foreign Office (British Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs), through the medium of the Associated 
Press, declared that it regarded the published news 
as probably true, and immediately afterwards the 
Foreign Office itself gave out news of a revolt in 
Petrograd, the bombardment of Petrograd by the 
Kronstadt fleet, and £ghting in the streets of 
Moscow. 
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On March 2 all the British newspapers pub- 
lished telegrams reporting revolts in Petrograd and 
Moscow; they reported that Lenin and Trotsky 
had fled to the Crimea, that 14,000 workers in 
Moscow were demanding a Constituent Assembly, 
that the Moscow arsenal and the Moscow-Kursk rail- 
road station were in the hands of the revolting 
workers, and that Vassilyevsky Island in Petro- 
grad was in complete possession of the rebels. 

I will give some examples from radios and tele- 
grams of the following days: 

March 3. Comrade Klishko telegraphs from 
London that Renter has picked up a^urd rumors 
of an uprising in Petrograd and is giving them 
wide circulation. 

March 6: Zinoviev has fled to Oranienbaum. 
In Moscow the Red artillery is bombarding the 
workers' quarters. Petrograd b cut off on all 
sides (radio from Wiegand). 

March 7: Klishko telegraphs that according to 
Information from Reval barricades have been con- 
structed in the streets of Moscow; the newspapers 
are publishing news from Helsingfors to the effect 
that Chernigov is taken by anti-Bolshevik forces. 

March 7: Both Petrograd and Moscow are in 
the hands of the rebels. Uprising in Odessa. Sem- 
enov at the head of 25,000 Cossacks is advancing 
through Siberia. The revolutionary committee in 
Petrograd is in possession of the fortifications and 
the fleet, (communication from the British radio 
station at Poldhu). 

Nauen, March 7. — Revolt of the Petrograd fac- 
tory districts. Anti-Bolshevik uprising has spread 
to Volhynia. 

Paris, March 7. — Petrograd in the hands of the 
Revolutionary Committee. 'Temps" reports that 
according to news received in London the 'white 
flag is hoisted over the Kremlin. 

Paris, March 8._The rebels have seized Kras- 
naya Gorka. Red army regiments have revolted 
in the government of Pskov. Bolsheviki are send- 
ing troops to Petrograd. 

March 10: Klishko telegraphs: the newspapers 
are asking themselves whether Petrograd has or 
has not fallen; according to information from 
Helsingfors three quarters of Petrograd are in the 
hands of the rebels; Trotsky, or, according to 
some Zinoviev, is directing operations in Tosno or 
in the fortress of Peter and Paul; according to 
others the commander-in-chief is Brussilov; ac- 
cording to information from Riga, all of Petro- 
grad was taken on the 9th with the exception of the 
railroad stations, and the Red Army has retreaetd 
to Gatchina; the Petrograd unions have adopted the 
slogan: "Down with the Soviets and the Com- 
munists!" The British War Ministry has issued 
a statement to the eflect that it is not yet certain 
whether the Kronstadt rebels have joined forces 
with those of Petrograd, but that to its knowledge 
Zinoviev is in the fortress of Peter and Paul, where 
he is in command of the Soviet forces. 

From the great number of other fictions circu- 



lated at this time here are some examples: Saratov 
becomes an independent anti-Bolshevik republic 
(Nauen, March 11). Cruel massacres of Commun- 
ists in the Volga cities (same). Fighting in the 
province of Minsk between White divisions and the 
Red army (same). 

Paris, March 15. — 'Temps" reports uprising of 
the Kuban and Don Cossacks in great numbers. 

Nauen reports on March 14 that Budenny's caval- 
ry has joined forces with the rebels near OreL 
At different times revolts were reported in Pskov, 
Odessa and other cities. March 9. Krassin tele- 
graphs that the Washington correspondent of the 
'Times" reports that the Soviet regime is nearing 
its end and that America is therefore delaying the 
establishment of relations wih the border states. 
At various times news issues from American bank- 
ing circles to the effect that under the present cir- 
cumstances it would be hazardous to trade with 
Russia. 

There is no doubt that the campaign of lies has 
not only America in view, but also the Turkish 
del^ation in London and the Silesian plebiscite. 
It is known that this campaign influenced the re- 
sult of the elections in the second Paris district 

Comrades, the picture is very clear. The world 
press syndicate — freedom of the press consists there 
in the fact that 99 per cent of the press is owned 
by financial magnates manipulating hundreds of 
millions of rubles — opened the world-wide cam- 
paigns of the imperialists, Vrith the aim of pre- 
venting, first, trade relations with England which 
were begun by Krassin, and also the imminent 
conclusion of trade relations vrith America. This 
shows that the enemies who surround us, no longer 
able to bring about intervention, are counting upon 
a revolt The events at Kronstadt revealed ties 
with the international bourgeoisie; and in addi- 
tion to it we see that more than anything else they 
now fear, from the practical standpoint of inter- 
national capital, the sound establishment of trade 
relations. But they will be unable to prevent it 
There are now in Moscow representatives of big 
capital, who did not believe these rumors, and 
they have told us how in America a certain group 
of citizens carried on an unprecedented agitation 
for Soviet Russia. This group made extracts of 
everything printed about Russia for a few months 
in newspapers of the most diverse kinds — about the 
flight of Lenin and Trotsky, about Lenin's shoot- 
ing Trotsky and vice-versa, and they published all 
this in the form of a pamphlet. Better agitation 
for the Soviet power cannot be imagined. The 
contemporary American bourgeois press has com- 
pletely discredited itself. 

Such is the enemy served by two million Russian 
emigres from among the landowners and capital- 
ists; such is the bourgeois army that is opposed 
to us. And let them make attempts to destroy the 
practical success of the Soviet power and prevent 
trade relations. We know that they will not suc- 
ceed. And all this information given out by the 
international bourgeoisie, who are in control of 
thousands of newspapers, and furnish informa- 
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tion to the whole world, reveals once more how 
we are surrounded by enemies, and how feeble 
these enemies have grown within the last year. 
We should understand this, comrades, and I diink 
that most of the members of the congress present 
have understood what moderation it is necessary 
for us to observe in our disagreements. Naturally, 
in the heat of discussion in the congress this 
moderation could not always be observed. One 
cannot demand of people who have just partici- 
pated in e struggle that they should at once 
practise moderation. But when we look upon our 



party as the hearth of world revolution, and oh- 
serve the campaign now being conducted against 
us by the governments of the world, there is no 
place for doubt Let them conduct their cam- 
paign; we have examined it; we know the extent 
of our differences; and we know that, united at 
this congress, we will undoubtedly settle our dif- 
ferences with absolute concord in the party, which 
is now more experienced and which will go for- 
ward to more and more decisive international 
victories. (Great applause). 

Izvestia, March 20, 1921. 



Trade Agreement with Norway 



'T^HE daily newspaper Social Demokraten, ap- 
pearing in Christiania, Norway, printed on 
April 4 a declaration of the Norw^ian Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of which the following is a 
translation: 

"The Depaitment of Commerce haa today appointed 
Commercial Director Giverholt Hanson, Commercial Consul 
Conradi, Director of Fisheries Aaaesson, and Consul Rob- 
ertson, to be delegates to negotiate with the Russian rep- 
resentative in Stodcholm, Mr. Kerzhentsev, on the subject 
of a commercial agreement between Norway and Russia. 

"As Mr. Kenhentsey's time will not permit him to come 
to this city within the next month, negotiations will for 
tbe present time be carried on in Stockholm. As soon 
M they have restdted in something concrete, Mr. Kerzhent- 
sev will come to Christiania to sign the agreement. The 
(lelegates ynJi leave Tuesday afternoon." 

Our readers will recall the insulting manner in 
which Litvinov's letters were received by the Nor- 
wegian Commercial Department last September, 
and may refresh their memories as to this corre- 
spondence by referring to the issue of Soviet Rus- 
sia for December 25, 1920. The fact that com- 
mercial relations are about to be resumed between 
Norway and Soviet Russia is of course to be at- 
tributed directly to England's having opened such 
relations and now permitted the Norwegian Gov- 
enmient to consider a similar step. 

The attitude of the Norwegian people on this 
subject may be well seen from the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the same issue (April 4) 
of Social Demokraten: 

"The Government's organs Aftenposten and Morgen-blodet 
on Saturday were in a position to retiort that negotiations 
had already been begun with tbe representative of Russia 
in Stockholm, Kerzhentsev, on the subject of a Russo- 
Norwegian trade agreement. Today a Cabinet conference 
took place, and we shall probably leam the result this 
afternoon. (See above Item. — Editor, Soviet Russia.) 
As we understand, a commission is to be appointed that 
is to travel to Stoclcholm to continue the negotiations 
with Kerzhentsev, but the understanding is that later a 
representative of the Soviet Government will come to 
Christiania, and only then is an agreement finally to be 
concluded. The Government would prefer to have Ker- 
dientsev come here. 

"But it is not impossible that Litvinov himself may 
be the representative of Russia in the final negotiations. 
If he comes, it will of course not be with the object of fill- 
ing until it overflows the bitter cup of defeat which the 



Norwegian Government must now swallow. The Soviet 
Government is at present winning so many victories both 
on the external and internal fronts that it will hardly 
place any value on emphasizing a personal victory at 
the expense of the Norwegians. The fact that the Hal- 
vorsen Ministry can reconcile itself at all to resuming 
relations with Russia is a triumph great enough for both 
the Soviet Government and for Litvinov himself. When 
we nevertheless count on the possibility of Litvinov's early 
arrival here, it is because we believe that there is some- 
thing in the report of Litvinov's assignment to America. 
In such a case, it would be natural for him to route hia 
journey by way of Christiania, and — being an unusually 
courteous man — to thank the Norwegian Government for 
its past favors. 

"When Litvinov left Christiania in October, he was ac- 
companied by the following amiable expressions on the 
part of the Government organ Altenposten: 

"The Norwegian fishermen have now learned 
that they have only been used as pawns in Lit- 
vinov's game. What was the object of this game, 
it is hard to see, but when the documents are 
published this will be made clearer. In any case, 
Litvinov had nothing further to do in this country. 
He imderstood he was superfluous. He probably 
left because he knew that if he did not leave 
voluntarily he would be deported. 

"So he left yesterday. He has been in thia city 
for more than a month. He has himself given 
documentary evidence that he did not come to 
buy fish or to open commercial relations between 
Northern Norway and Russia. We do not want 
to receive any political Russian mission under the 
present circumstances. That is the end of the 
tale, the tale of Litvinov, When the physician 
permits his vrife to follow him, she also will 
disappear and this little chapter in Norway's his- 
tory will be concluded. 

"The point apparently was to annoy Litvinov's wife. 
It will therefore please Mr. Diesen to hear that Mrs. 
Litvinov has been ill throughout the period that has 
elapsed since last autumn, and that a child to whom 
sKe gave birth in November has since died. We print 
this little bit of information for the reassurance of aO 
the good citizens who possibly may fear that Mrs. Lit- 
vinov may have misused her sojourn in Norway to engage 
in any illegal activity. Within a fortnight the physician 
will probably be able to certify that there is no longer 
any obstacle from a medical standpoint to Mrs. L>»vinov's 
'disappearance.' It is to be hoped that Aftenposten will 
not start any propaganda to have her deported. Mr. Diesen 
surely is now a far more humane and courteous man 
than he was in October. The fall of Kronsudt and the 
Anglo-Russian commercial agreement have had a bene- 
ficial influence not only on the Government, but also oik 
a man of Mr. Diesen's type.* 
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Trade Relations between Russia and France 



"A Passport Worth a Billion" 
Paris, April 8. — Under this heading there ap- 
peared in L'Oeuvre an account of n^otiations be- 
tween a French business man and the Soviet Com- 
mercial delegation in London, over a large stock 
of manufactured articles. The Soviet delegation 
was ready to deposit a third of the sum demanded 
in advance and was prepared to place additional 
orders, the whole aggregating a billion francs. 
The only condition was a personal inspection and 
supervision of shipment, by an agent of the dele- 
gation — ordinary business procedure in transac- 
tions of this kind. A formal request for admit- 
tance of the agent was filed with the Minister of 
Foreign A£fairs, — M. Briand, who holds this post 
in addition to the premiership. It was refused on 
the grounds that the representative would prove 
to be a spy, and that the French Goverment could 
not protect conunercial enterprises with the Soviet 
Government Thus vanished the dream of a bil- 
lion franc order. 

Actual Trading Carried On 
Despite the government's hostility, French ex- 
porters 'to whom Soviet gold has no odor, have 
been doing business with Russia. This is being 
handled through German intermediaries and the 
Baltic States. 

A del^ation representing a group which in- 
cludes the former French Ambassador to Russia, 
has been sent to Moscow to discuss ways and 
means to resume trade relations. Newspapers of 
the Bloc National have kept this information un- 
der cover; but this secret as well as others have 
slipped out and are being given publicity in the 
Socialist press and in such liberal organs as 
L'Oeuvre. 

Bankers and Industrialists 
Trade with Russia waits upon the issue of the 
struggle between the manufacturers and the bank- 
ers. The Russian market is a sore temptation to 
French industrialists. Immediate trade would re- 
lieve the eight months long anemia that is prostrat- 
ing French industry. 

The big banks, however, which hold the old Rus- 
sian securities, have made their weight felt on 
the Quai D'Orsay, in opposition. They have staked 
all on the overthrow of the Soviet regime, and 
the successive debacles of the counter-revolutionary 
movements — Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich, and 
Wrangel — have apparently taught them nothing. 
There seems to be no doubt that they pulled the 
strings which set White officers in the Kronstadt 
fortress dancing the old counter-revolutionary 
lockstep in tune with Savinkov's French-subsidized 
peasant revolts in Ukraine. 

The Inevitable 
Coming within twenty-four hours after the sign- 
ing of the Anglo-Russian trade agreement, die 
breakdown of the Kronstadt rebellion gave French 



policy a heavy blow. One offered new evidence 
of the futility of military adventures; the other was 
a significant warning to the industrial interests 
that a valuable market was being preempted. 

It is not surprising therefore to find voices raised 
even among the politicians in favor of a revision of 
policy. A few days ago in the Senate, M. Henri de 
Jouvenel, who is also managing editor of Le 
Matin, made a public demand upon the premier to 
negotiate with Russia. French interests demanded 
it, he declared, and action was justified by the 
(alleged) de-communization of the Soviet Govem- 
moit — a point of view that is useful in calming 
conservative hysteria. 

Applause from all parts of the house greeted 
M. de Jouvenel's speech, which evidently reflected 
the opinions of important groups. In reply Prem- 
ier Briand sought to indentify his Russian policy 
with that of the United States, but the identity is 
more apparent than real. Having lost the partner- 
ship of England, France is deftly playing for 
American diplomatic support in safeguarding the 
interests of the Russian bondholders, from the 
consequences of their expensive playing with mon- 
archist generals and adventurers. 

It is perhaps only natural that France, which 
was the first of the Western nations to make an 
alliance with the Tsar's regime, should be among 
the last to come to an understanding with the 
proletarian government of Russia. But in any 
case the time cannot be so far distant when a 
Soviet trade delegation will have its headquarters 
on the Avenue des Champs Elys^es. 



Illustrated Issues of 
Soviet Russia 

A few hundred copies of onr 
past two issues (dated April 30 
and May 7) are still on hand. 
They contain many iUustrations, 
and are well worth keeping. These 
two copies will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of twenty 
cents. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

110 W. 40th St, New York, N. Y. 
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Concessions 



IN THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS 
ryi November 23, 1920 the CoQncil of People's 
^~^ Commissars issued a decree covering conces- 
aions. The Supreme Council of Public Economy 
together with the People's Commissariat of Agri- 
culture, determined the objects of the concessions. 

We quote below the text of the decree and an 
account of the limits of the concessions, presented 
by the Supreme Council of Public Economy and 
the People's Commissariat of Agriculture. 

"More than a year ago the Council of People's 
Commissars took up the problem of attracting 
technical experts and money from industrially de- 
veloped countries. The double aim was to restore 
Russia as the centre of raw materials in the world 
economy, and generally to develop her productive 
forces, sbattered by the world war. 

*in spite of the necessity of armed defense against 
the attacks of her enemies during the past three 
years, the Soviet Republic made, in the course of 
these three years, considerable progress in the task 
of restoring the destroyed public economy by her 
own efforts and means. But the process of restor- 
ing the productive forces of Russia as well as world 
economy in general can be hastened by inviting 
foreign administrative institutions, private enter- 
prises, stock companies, cooperative and labor 
organizations of other countries, to aid in obtain- 
ing and working the natural riches of Russia. An 
acute shortage of raw materials and a financial 
surplus in some European countries and especially 
in the United States, has caused foreign capital 
to make concrete offers to the Soviet Republic, 
for the exploitation of the natural resources of the 
vast regions of the Russian Socialist Federal Sov- 
iet Republic. 

"At the present time Soviet Russia has had a 
number of concrete offers made from abroad and 
calling for concessions for developing the forest 
and agricultural wealth of Russia (for example, 
an offer to leave vacant arable land for the pur- 
pose of cultivating it with the aid of tractors) , and 
also concessions for the organization of separate 
industrial enterprises. 

"For the sake of a wider application of this meth- 
od of restoration and development of the produc- 
tive forces of the Republic and the world eco- 
nomy, the Council of People's Commissars has 
resolved to publish the following general economic 
and legal conditions regulating tn<B concessions as 
well as a summary of the objects of concessions 
which would be granted to trustworthy reliable 
foreign industrial institutions and organizations. 

1. The concessionaire is to receive compensation in 
the fonn of a portion of his production; the quantity is 
to be fixed by the contract, and this he may export to 
foreign countries. 

2. If the concessionaire applies technical methods of 
•n exceptionally perfected character, on a large scale, 
he shall receive further advantages (such as granting of 
machines, special contracts for large deliveries). 

3. In accordance with the character and the conditions 
of the concession, longer periods of concessions shall be 



granted the concessionaire in order to gnaiantM a fnO 
indemnification for rislcs and for technical apparatM i» 
vested in the concession. 

4. The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic guarantees that the property of the conoee- 
sionaire wtiich is invested in the enterprise shall neither bs 
nationalized, confiscated, nor requisitioned. 

5. The concessionaire shall have the right to employ 
workers and clerical helpers for his enterprise on the te^ 
ritory of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
for pay, observing the laws of labor as well as other 
special contracts guaranteeing that the workers shall hare 
certain conditions of work that will safeguard their lives 
and their health. 

6. The Government of the Russian Sodalist Federal 
Soviet Republic guarantees the concessionaire that the 
conditions of the concession contract shall not be violated 
by any decrees or provisions of the Soviet Government in 
a one-sided manner. 

'Chairman of the Council of People's Commissan, 

V. UUANOV. 

Director of Affairs, V. BoncH-BBnYBVicH. 
Secretary of the Council of People's Commissars, 

L. FOTYBVA." 



IN THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
On March 12 the AU-Russian Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party adopted a resolution 
concerning concessions to be granted to foreign 
capitalists, quoted herewith: 

"It is impossible to conceive Russia at present 
as an isolated economic organism standing aloof 
from the world market Only with the participa- 
tion of foreign technical and financial forces will 
Russia be able to revive swiftly her economic life. 
Under the present circumstances there is con- 
sidered the possibility of securing state credit by 
means of o£fering to foreign capitalists the natur- 
al resources of Russia for using them by way of 
concessions. The concessionaires are offered a 
great number of legal and economical guarantees. 
The liquidation of the concessional enterprise may 
take place only under the conditions that are pro- 
vided in the agreement. In no case the liquida- 
tion of the enterprise is to result in the enrich- 
ment of the Government or a third party to the 
detriment of the concessionaires. Owing to the 
difficulties in the establishment of money pay- 
ments the concessionaires will at the present state 
of the world money market, have to pay in kind 
(part of the product produced). Thus the question 
oi the Russian currency and its relation to the 
foreign exchanges will be entirely eliminated. In 
case a payment must be made by the govern- 
ment to the concessionaires, there is also to be de- 
sired a natural method of offering in exchange 
Russian goods that are at the disposal of the Soviet 
Government." 



PICTURES 

We have just received a number of interest- 
ing pictures from Russia, and will print a few 
of them in each issue of Soviet Russu for 
several weeks. 
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/. FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 
U. CTKIIAHOB: 06 BHOcrpaHuu KOHi^ecctLax (I. Step- 

anov: G>nceming Concessions. Published by the Suue 

Publishing House, Moscow, 1920. 42 pages.) 

The question of foreign concessions has from the very 
beginning created very lively conUoversies on both sides of 
the barricade of the Soviet Kepublic. The idea was received 
with suspicion by the capitalist press which insisted that con- 
cessions granted by the "faithless tyrants" would only b« 
another ''scrap of paper" and that — even if the present 
Government meant to live up to its obligations, no sub- 
sequent Russian government would recognize them. G>m- 
munisu^ themselves sharply criticized the idea of the 
concession^ They saw in them the first step to the 
reintroduction of capitalism in Russia. Moreover, this 
was also grist for the mill of the jubilant Menshe- 
viks and the Social Revolutionaries who declared ma- 
liciously that the Bolsheviks had driven out Russian cap- 
italism, only to make way for foreign capitalism. The 
obvious implication being that if capitausm must be, 
it was certainly sweeter to be exploited bv native than 
by foreign bourgeois, and that therefore the Bolsheviks 
would have done better if on November 7 they had gone 
to sleep instead of taking up arms against Kerensky. They 
did not see and did not want to see that there is after 
all some difference between a state where the capitalisu 
hold all the material and intellectual means of enslaving 
the masses, and the Soviet system where army, schools 
and newspapers serve the cause of the workers who can 
thus control the foreign capitalists to whom for expediency 
they may have to grant profits, even enormous profits, but 
whom they would never permit to rule the country. 

Stepanov's booklet No. 19 of a series of "Speeches and 
Talks of the Propagandist" aims to reassure those who fear 
that the concessions may be the beginning of the end 
for Socialism in Russia. The author does not conceal 
the fact that these grants are really a compromise, — but 
a compromise necessary now for the sake of reconstruc- 
tion of Russian industrial life, at present not quite possible 
with Russia's own resources. The gold reserve as well as 
the available stocks of raw materials are not sufficient 
by far for the tremendous needs. A successful industrial- 
isation of Russia can be effected only with the aid of 
foreign capital, and foreign machinery and equipment to 
work the national resources and develop industrial centers. 

The history of foreign concessions and their blessings is 
not especially encouraging. The concessions obtained by 
European, American, and Japanese capitalists in China, 
Persia, Turkey, and South America for the building of 
railroads and working of mines inevitably resulted in a 
tremendous squandering of the natural wealth and en- 
slavement of the native population. This is true even of 
some European countries, as e. g. Spain whose industrial 
development was not at all furthered thereby. The copper 
ore for instance mined by Englldi concessionaires goes to 
England, 

Such concessions were obviously a veiled form of ex- 
tortions practised by strong capitalist groups upon weak 
and undeveloped countries. Others — ^like those granted 
to foreign capitalists in Tsarist Russia — often bore the 
character of onerous loans which, besides the customary 
interest won very high additional profits of obvi- 
ously usurious character. Needless to say a substantial 
part of these profits served to fill the pockets of a great 
number of Russian parasites. But the Russian Republic 
which in a three years' war has repelled all the attacks 
of international imnerialists will also succeed in defend- 
ing itself from predatory foreign concessionaires and will 
put these matters on a purely business basis, granting 
nevertheless a very liberal profit, which the tremendous 
natural resources make possible. 

The author refers to Lenin's much quoted speech about 
eonceasions, a condensed version of which apoeared in 
Pravda of November 30 (No. 269), and was frequently 



quoted by the enemies of the Soviet Republic Hen 
Lenin had mentioned that in the event of war, the own- 
ership of the concessions would, according to the laws of 
war, fall to Russia. The meaning of this remark was 
in other words, that in view of this circumstance only such 
groups would strive for concessions wliich have come to 
the conviction that the interests of their countries call 
not for war but for business with Russia. This was the 
real intent of Lenin's speech, but the condensed report 
conveyed a somewhat different impression. The countries 
that the Soviet Gcvemment had first of all in view, were 
Holland, Sweden and Italy — although it is possible that 
in many cases the citizens of these countries would be 
only the puppets of French or English capitalisu un- 
willing to come out openly. "Purely business considera- 
tions," says the author as to the guarantees, "Vould force 
us to observe literally the conditions agreed upon. No 
overturn in Russia could abolish them; any government 
that would replace the Bolsheviks, would become an obedi- 
ent lackey of the world bourgeoisie, and would not 
under any circumstances violate the rights acquired by 
the concessions. It would crawl before the new masten 
of Russia — ^the capitalists of the Entente. It would cer- 
tainly do nothing that might offend them and might cot 
off their aid against the workers and peasants." 

A special chapter is devoted to the projected oon- 
cessioiu in Kamcliatka, the natural wealth of this penin- 
sula, and the Rnssian-American-Japanese relations.* 

Elspecially interesting is that part of the booklet deal- 
ing with the dangers involved in the concessions. Tlieae 
are twofold: First, the possible corruption of administrative 
personnel, which might be bribed to wink at the txtj» 
gressions of the concessionaires, and give them preferen- 
tial treatment on the Russian railroads, or in other 
ways enable them to rob the Russian people. "But this is 
not a new problem. It is the same old problem of bu- 
reaucracy in the Soviet institutions, and of attracting 
the masses to active participation in all fields of Soviet 
activity and in everyday practice." In other words, this 
is only another aspect of the serious problem of bnrean- 
cracy in a proletarian state which will still have to be 
fought out in the future. 

Not leas important is another problem, namely, that of the 
relation of the workers to the concessions. It is under- 
stood that the concessionaires would have the right to 
bring from abroad part of the skilled workers and technical 
and administrative personnel — but their number will not 
be allowed to exceed a definite proportion of the general 
number of the workers and employees occupied in these 
establishments. This clause will enable a great number 
of Russian workers to learn the Western technique and 
will thus greatly further the industrial development of 
the country, which would not gain anything in this respect, 
if the investors were allowed to bring their entire per^ 
sonnel from abroad. Of course the very fact of the ex- 
istence of a class of "imported" workers is pregnant with 
possibilities of conflict. It is obvious that these foreign 
workers, in order to be induced to go to Russia, and to 
Northern Russia at that, will have to be paid better thai! 
the native workers. "To the Russian workers," the author 
notes, "the inequality in the payment for equal work will 
only be likely to emphasize the fact that such is capitalist 
justice. But this will certainly not induce them to bewail 
the capitalism that has disappeared in Russia." 

The author also deals with the fears of those who 
suspect that the foreign capitalists "for provocative pur- 
poses" may forego for a time their own interests and offer 
extraordinarily favorable conditions, so as to demonstrate 
the alleged benefits of capitalism as compared with the 
present hardships under Socialism — thus paving the way to 



*In tbU eonnecHon w« may mention that a Urn entract trcm Chmptnr 
IX i>f tlili book, **WlMt ConeoMloni Can We Propone to Foreiga 
Capital?** was printed In Somr Roaau of Ff^rvarr 19. 1931. deallar 
wiik tba mmandona aanial raaoaraot of Nortk-Waatara Slkada. 
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a successful capitalist counter-revolntion. He points out 
that tlieoretically such a danger may exist, but that 
practically it is greatly exaggerated. First of all the 
food situation in the West is still very bad so that an 
enormous importation of food to Russia from abroad is 
not to be expected. Secondly, capitalists as a rule are 
not "idealists" and "no group of capitalists will at its 
own expense undertake such a costly propaganda; capital 
lives by profit and for profit alone." Improvements, as 
far as food and other necessities are concerned, there will, 
no doubt, be, for the workers in the concessionary estab- 
lishments — but similar improvements vrill also be granted 
to the workers of similar Soviet establishments which in 
time will spring up side by side with the establishments 
of the concessionaires. For it must not be forgotten that 
the Soviet Government does not intend to grant as con- 
cessions entire territories, thus enabling the foreign in- 
yestors to create a monopoly, but that luid grants will be 
made according to the "checkerboard" system. And last, 
but not least, the Russian worker on the concessionary 
eatablishments will soon enough be reminded of the fact 
that he is not the master of his life, but only one of the 
accessories of capital. And this will hardly swing his 
sympathies from Socialism over to Capitalism. M. P. 



II. A NEW UTERARY JOURNAL 

KHETA H PEBOJUOmifl. — ExeiiecaiHui kphthbo- 
6H&iBorpa<j>BMecKHi acypaai. — The Book and the 
Revolution, A Monthly Critico-Bibliographical JoumaL — 
Petrograd, November 1920. 

The reading of dailies coming from Russia is attended 
with great difficulties. The paper is extremely poor, the 
ink is too light, the matrixes of the linotype seem to be 
broken and the text is sometimes as difficult to decipher 
a* that of the tenth carbon copy of a typewritten letter. 
The whole exhaustion and industrial breakdown of a 
country that has gone through seven years of imperialist 
war, revolution, civil war, intervention and blockade is 
reflected in the external aspect of a single copy of Pravda 
or Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn. But, on the other hand, the 
books and pamphlets arriving from "over there" are pot 
at all of such a depressing character. 

There is Knisa i Revolutsya (The Book and the Revo- 
lution), a monthly critico-hibliographical magazine, whose 
November issue we have just received. Twenty pages — 
large quarto — of articles, and sixty of book reviews. From 
the purely technical point of view this can hold 
its own among the best German, French or American 
publications of this kind. Paper, print, vignettes and 
ornaments, everything in excellent taste — and nothing to 
remind one that the publication was brought out at the 
time of the most savage onslaught of Wrangel and his 
French backers. 

The articles in the first part contain a number of very 
interesting suggestions. The author of an article entitled 
"Revolutionary Poetry" recalls the fact that while in 
France more than two thousand songs of the time of 
her Great Revolution were collected and published, 99 
per cent of the immense poetical material brought forth 
oy the Russian revolutionary movement of the past and 
present centuries is practically allowed to disappear with- 
out leaving any traces. The active workers of the Museum 
of the Revolution have a great cultural task in this res- 
pect. The same institution is also assigned another import- 
ant and responsible task — the execution of the testament 
of Alexander Dmitryevich Mikhailov — the hero of the 
"Narodnaya Volya," who on April 15, 1881 died on the 
gallows, together with Sophia Perovskaya. Zhelyahov, Ki- 
balchich and Ryssakov, for having organized the execution 
of Tsar Alexander II. In his testament — a few days before 
his death— Mikhailov asked his friends to publish a h:s- 
tory of his organization, with all the decisions of the 
Executive Committee, the sentence pronounced against 
Alexander 11, as well as short biographies nf all the mem- 
bers that fell in the struggle.— The following article marks 
the tenth anniversary of Leo Tolstoy's death (November 
20, 1910 N. S.) and deals with the contempbted complete 



and tmexpurgated publication of all the writing* of the 
sage of Yasnaya Polyana. 

The second part, concerned with book-criticisms, deals 
with an amazing number of subjects. To quote only 
the subheads: Current Life, Economics, Our Revolution, 
History of the Revolutionary Movement in Russia, Russian 
History, The Peoples of Russia, Fiction, History of Liter- 
ature, Art, Education and Pedagogics, Industrial Technique, 
Military Science, Reference Books. Very amusing infor- 
mation is furnished in the article "Books Burned and 
Boiled," which contains a list of books that were prohibited 
under the old system. There we find among a hundred 
others Georg Brandes': "Main Currents of Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century," Voltaire's "Philosophy of His- 
tory," an Anthology of French short stories, by Maupas- 
sant, Zola, Bourget, Daudet, Gyp, Mendes, Armand Syl- 
vestre, etc., Ernest Haeckel's biological and cosmological 
works, Letoumeau's "Evolution de la Morale" and Krafft- 
Ebing's: "Psychopathia Sexnalis." We see, the crowd that 
centered about Rasputin was as anxious to preserve the 
morality of the people as any vice hunting societies in 
other countries could possibly be. M. P, 



III. PAPER MONEY 

n. DPEOEPASCEUCKHR. — ByMaxme xenn b npoie- 
lapcKoi XBKTarype (P. Preobrarhensky: Psper Money 
under the Proletarian Dictatorship. Published by the 
State Publishing House, Moscow, 1920.) 

The question discussed by Comrade Preobrazhensky ia 
by no means of theoretical interest alone, — ^it is one of 
our most important practical problems. 

To approach the question of paper money properly it is 
necessary to touch upoa certain theoretical considerations, 
which the author does in the first two chapters of his 
book. His first chapter is concerned with the Marxian 
theory of money circulation under capitalist conditions. 
Proceeding from Marxian principles, he very properly 
criticizes Hilferding, who attempts in his theory to sepa- 
rate money from a real basis — from gold. 

Comrade Preobrazhensky then inspects a number of the 
causes for the fluctuation of paper money and comes to 
the conclusion— one of the fundamentals of the pamphlet^ 
that the object of an increased issue of paper money, by 
the state, sometimes undertaken at the cost of a demorali- 
zation of the national money system, consists-only in per- 
mitting the necessary quantities of real values to be with- 
drawn from trade for the use of the state, the employees, 
workers, and the army. The issue of paper money, thus 
considered, is a special sort of tax imposed on society 
and collected without the use of tax inspectors, miUtia, 
and the courts (page 29, reviewer's italics). To this ex- 
tent — and this really represents the condition of affairs — 
Comrade Preobrazhensky appropriately points out, pro- 
ceeding to his practical conclusions, that this devaluation, 
connected though it may be with very sharp decline of 
paper money values, may under certain circumstances be 
not at all serious. "There is nothing terrible about it, 
once labor pay is handed out to the extent of four-fifths in 
natural payment, and the value of paper money, for the 
other one-fifth, has been equalized by raising wages. This 
prospect might terrify the average man, who cannot yet 
separate himself from the notion that it was once possible 
to buy ten poods of flour or ten pairs of boots for ten 
roubles. But there is nothing terrifying in this thought 
for the Socialist state, since that state has a clear view 
of the entire national economy and has therefore no need 
to become panicky over the increase of prices." 

The most important point of the matter is to secure a 
parallel increase of the wage-scale and to proceed inflexibly 
to an increase of the supplies given to the population with- 
out pay, principally to the working class. To be sure, as 
long as we have small scale farming and a domestic industry, 
the dying out of the money system must, owing to Russia's 
economic peculiarities, be delayed. On the contrary, "the 
paper money in western countries, as soon as they pass 
into the dictatorship of the proletariat, may die out all 
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the more quickly, dnce there will be in theae eonntries 
no general small scale trading •ucb as delay* the abolition 
of paper money in Ruasia." 

When he aslu who it is that is hit by this "paper money 
ax," Comrade Preobrazhenslcy comes to the conclusion 
that it is chiefly the peasantry and the small artisans. He 
emphasizes in this connection his difference of opinion 
with Comrade Larin. who maintains that the peasantry, 
because of the immense increase in prices and the un- 
interrupted progressive devaluation of our paper ruble 
"is becoming wealthy." 

In his chapter "Paper Money in the Russian Soviet Re- 
public." the author attempts to prove concretely how much 
this "tax" yields to the state. 

In 1915 the Tsar's Government issued 2,612,000.000 rubles 
in paper, the ruble being worth 80 l^npeks (an estimate 
made on the basis of grain prices), and received com- 
modity values amounting to 2.089.000.000; in 1916 it 
received values to the amount of 2,163,000.000 rubles. Pro- 
ceeding on the basis of these calculations and applying 
them to the grain price, the Soviet Government in 1918 
withdrew from circulation by the issue of paper money, 
values amounting to about 373.000.000 rubles. That is 
the real content of the great mass of paper money. In 
other words: in 1918 ten times as much paper money was 
issued as in 1916. and only one sixth of the real values 
brought in; in 1919 this real value figure was abnul the 
same, namely, 383300.000 rubles. In spite of the relative 



smallness of these figures, even leas was brought in than 
is estimated by Comrade Preobrazhenslcy, since not ail 
of the paper money issued remains in the village, bnt a 
certain rather considerable portion is applied for the needs 
of traCBc within the outlines of industry and for purpoaea 
of money circulation in general. 

In his conclusion, Comrade Preobrazhenslcy asks what 
is to be the subsequent history of our paper money econo- 
my. "From all the figures we have given, the following 
conclusion is clear: we are rapidly approaching the end 
of our paper money issues, and if our paper ruble should 
be subjected to boycott in 1921, we should face serious 
difficulties, even temporary crises, but by no means a ca- 
tastrophe." This difficulty, which would have significance 
only so long as the national activities have not yet assured 
a complete naturalization of labor wage, might be met, 
according to Comrade Preobrazhensky, by resorting to an 
issue of silver money. 

In general the pamphlet deserves great interest and pr^ 
sents a mass of interesting facts. The author (in spite of 
the obviously hasty preparation, admitted by bim) ha* 
succeeded in harmonizing theory with practice. It is to 
be hoped that in a secr>nd edition of the pamphlet a nuni- 
ber of questions not yet touched upon, such as the possi- 
bility of a "devaluation" of money, a printed surcharge 
with lower values (de-nomination I. such as was undertaken 
in Turkestan with the Turkish bonds, may be given ap- 
propriate treatment. M. Samel yev (Moscow). 



Revolutionary Law Making 

in Russia is unique for the fact that the laws are framed in simple language, for 
everyone to understand, and the lawmakers are guided by the actual needs of the 
people. 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

are practical and commonsense. They safeguard the rights of children, and de* 
fine Civil Status, Domestic Relations, Marriage and Divorce, Guardianship, Inher- 
itance, etc The full official text of these laws is printed in a booklet of 85 pages. 
Copies sent postpaid for 25 cents each. 

Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

The fourth edition of this booklet is just off press. Eighty pages. Contains 
official text of the Soviet Labor Laws, governing Unemployment and the Right 
to Work, Labor Distribution, Working Hours, Child Labor and Woman Labor, etc. 
With a supplement on THE PROTECTION OF LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
by S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labor. Price 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 
Send orders and remittances to 
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The Death of a Red Army Nurse 

By E. T. 

{We reprint this tribute to Xenia Geh,'a martyr of the Russian Revolution, from the Berlin 
"Rote Fahne". Her husband, Alexander Geh, teas a well-known figure among those Russian Anarch- 
ists who during the war and after the November Revolution fmly identified themselves with the 
position taken by the Bolsheviks.) 



"Oh, brave Falcon, yoa have shed yonr blood in 
the battle with the enemy, but every drop of your 
hot blood will blossom forth in the dark spaces 
of life and will awejcen a longing for freedom and 
the will to battle." 

{From Gorky's "The Song of Ute Falcon") 

*T*HE Red Front not only needs nurses who can 
''' with skillful hand apply bandages and nurse 
the wounded warriors in the hospitals— even the 
sisters of mercy can do that, whose activities are 
limited at best to a conscientious discharge of their 
duties; the Red Front needs nurses who know what 
it is, for which the soldiers are receiving wounds 
and death, and who are ready to share their bat- 
tles and sufferinp and to look death in the eye 
as steadfastly as do the soldiers themselves. These 
nurses, ready to aid the Russian workers and 
peasants, have come in increasing numbers from 
the masses of working and peasant women, who 
have learned more and more each day what the 
struggle of the Red Army means for them, what 
the rule of the proletariat has .given them, and 
what it is that menaces them if the soldiers cannot 
resist the onslaught of the enemy. There have 
been women from the other side, from the camp 
of the bourgeoisie, who bravely abandoned their 
class prejudices, and have unreservedly placed 
themselves in the ranks of the Red Army, as fight- 
ers for the proletarian cause or as Red nurses, 
faithfully to attend the fighters in their time of 
trial. There have not been many such. The 
majority even of those who formerly dreamed of 
the salvation of the people by Socialism, and who 
were members of the Social-Revolutionary or the 



Social-Democratic Parties, as soon as Socialism 
moved into an attainable proximity, and was call- 
ing upon all to fight bravely, have recoiled indig- 
nantly and have simply denied their Socialism. 
All die greater is the honor of those few who 
in the last decisive struggles sacrificed everything, 
family, friends, life itself. One of these was 
Xenia Geh. 

Xenia Geh was the daughter of a Russian colonel. 
She had what is commonly called an excellent 
education, had mastered several languages. But she 
was far removed from the struggles and ideals 
of the revolutionary masses. After an unhappy 
marriage to a Russian officer, she made the ac- 

Juaintance in Switzerland of the Anarchist Alexan- 
er Geh, and it was during her life with him that 
she obtained an insight into the ideas of Anarchism. 
She absorbed these ideas with all the passion of 
an ardent spirit, and when the revolution of 1917 
broke out, she hastened back to Soviet Russia 
with her comrade. Both placed themselves at 
the disposal of the Soviet Government, which had 
been created by the Russian proletariat whose very 
existence was being threatened ceaselessly and in- 
creasingly by the hostile powers. The brave couple 
rushed headlong into work. The Soviet Goverment 
sent both of them to the Northern Caucasus, which 
was at that tiiqe m the hands of the Soviet power. 
Alex^der became chairman of the Extraordinary 
Commission for Combatting the Counter-Revolu- 
tion. Xenia worked for a time as nurse at the 
Red Front, and then she also, without entirely 
giving up her work as nurse — for she continued to 
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be active in a hospital — ^joined the Extraordinary 
Commission. Xenia knew no mercy for the enemies 
of the working class, with whom shs was intim- 
ately acquainted, and of course she thereby earned 
the savage and ill-concealed hatred of all counter- 
revolutionaries, who had not lost their hope that 
the old bourgeois power would again return. Un- 
fortunately these capitalists were not deceived in 
their hope. 

In January 1919 the bourgeoisie again took pos- 
session of the Northern Caucasus. Xenia was un- 
able to escape. Her husband was suffering from 
typhus. The Whites had hardly entered than they 
arrested her half-dead husband, dragged him out 
of the city on a cart, and murdered him in a most 
inhuman manner, "in the name of the restoration 
of order." Xenia also could not escape her 
fate. She was arrested, and although nothing could 
be proved against her, she was sentenced to death 
by hanging, under a travesty of bourgeois justice. 
Not a muscle of her face twitched when she heard 
the sentence. She arose with imperturbable calm 
from the prisoner's bench, and, accompanied by 
soldiers, went back to the Grand Hotel, where she 
was permitted to remain with her child of six 
weeks until her sentence was carried out The 
death sentence was signed the same night and the 
execution set for the following morning, but Xenia 
made an attempt to escape from her hangmen. Her 
flight aroused great commotion. Colonel Ryazanov, 
famous for his cruelty, cried: "She must be found! 
She must be found at any cost!" In Xenia's room 
two letters were found, one of which was addressed 
to her mother, begging her pardon for any dis- 
comfort she had caused, the other to her child, to 
whom she recounted the past of its father, mur- 
dered by the White Guards. 

In her flight, Xenia spent the whole day in an 
empty barn not far from Kislovodsk. When night 
came, she went on foot to a town 17 versts distant, 
where she sought refuge with a comrade whom 
she knew. This man, a physician, turned out to be 
a traitor, who handed over the helpless woman to 
her destroyers. The house was surrounded and, 
under the charge of a strong detachment of sol- 
diers, Comrade Xenia was brought back by a 
special locomotive to her cell in the Grand Hotel. 
Her calm did not desert her for a moment The 
White Guard newspaper which printed the sensa- 



tional account of the capture of the celd>rated Red 
Army nurse, described ner last hour as follows: 

"At 8 o'clock in the morning an officer entered 
the room. 'Do you wish to have a priest?' — 'Why 
should I have a priest', she answered calmly. *I 
am ready'. Then she approached the cradle of 
her child and kissed the child tenderly. 'May I 
have a cigarette?' She slowly smoked the cigar- 
ette. 'I am ready. The Republic has fallen. Tlie 
rascals are triumphant', she repeated the words of 
Robespierre, the leader of the French Revolution, 
and with firm step, still casting a last glance at 
her sleeping child, she left the room accompanied 
by an officer." 

Had it not been for her military escort, no one 
would have guessed that this woman was going to 
her execution. On the way the crowd grew in 
numbers. Arrived on the scene, the officer takes 
out a slip of white paper bearing the inscription: 
"Comrade Xenia Gen' , and pins it to her waist 
She reads the slip with indifference, but her glance 
passes over the assembled crowd with some inter- 
est: the officers provided with the shining epaulettes 
of the Tsarist period, with spurs jingling, triumph- 
ing in the death of their enemy; the soldiers, ex- 
pressing in their exhausted faces partly curiosity, 
partly stupid indifference. Xenia casts a last 
glance toward the city and nonchalantly touches 
the gallows that stands before her, while the 
Cossack handles the noose. There is a tense and 
breathless silence. "Please!" Xenia steps up, 
takes hold of the noose, and then speaks loudly 
and impressively, turning to the mass of soldiers: 
"I die for the sacred cause which you also will 
soon understand!" — "No speechmaking!" cries the 
Commander. "I am not making a speech," Xenia re- 
plies, with her unshakable calm. Then she repeats 
with terrible slowness, word for word, the same 
sentence as before. "Tear off her nurse's hood," 
the Commander shouts, bursting with rage. "It is 
my right to die with my nurse s hood on," Xenia 
replies. A moment later she was a corpse. . . 

The orphan child was taken care oi by one oi 
the workers. 

The Caucasus is freed. The capitalist vulture no 
longer tears the flesh of the proletarian Prometheus. 
The freedom of the Caucasus was attained by the 
heroism of thousands of Russian proletarians, and 
by the blood of the Red Army nurse, Xenia Geh. 



Petrograd and Its Museum 

By Walus Walter Lefeato 



Petrograd Streets 
nPHE streets of Petrograd are clean. It may well 
be that they were not always so. I have 
repeatedly heard the statement that at one time 
during the Bolshevik regime some of the thorough- 
fares were practically impassable and that the smells 
from courtyards and alleys were not to be equalled 
anywhere else on earth. In fact had reiteration had 
its reputed effect upon me, I would have been con- 
vinced that the terms "Bolsheviki" and "dirt" were 
synonymous. 



The Nikolaievsk station gave no evidence of any 
such reign of filth. As our train drew up at the 
platform in the early morning, janitors were 
sweeping the platform, although we had on board no 
"distinguished visitors" for whose particular bene- 
fit it might be said that such a performance would 
be staged. Collectors of transportation orders at 
the barriers might have been ticket collectors at 
any other European station. Any conception of 
Petrograd as a city of filth and disorder that I 
had carried with me received here its first abode. 
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The plumbing was not in very good order in a 
number of the buildings. But if one half of the 
accounts that were given to me in Petrograd, by 
people who had been in the city through the winter 
of 19194920, were correct as regards the fuel 
situation through that winter, I am at a loss to 
understand how it u that there are any sound 
pipes left With the thermometer running between 
zero and thirty degrees Fahrenheit, and below, 
and no coal or wood available to heat the buildings, 
I do not quite understand how they managed to 
save any. Repairs and renewals are practically 
out of the question, for no material and no mecha- 
nics are available. The latter are all in the 
Soviet service, either working in the factories or 
— ^what is more probable — serving in the Commun- 
ist sections of the Red Army. 

Efforts of the Citizens 

The citizens of Petrograd organized into House 
Committees, Ward Committees and District Com- 
mittees for mutual assistance in the struggle to 
carry on, in the face of conditions that no modem 
city has ever confronted. When I first reached 
Petrograd they had cleaned the city up and it 
appeared to me that human ingenuity could not 
possibly go any further in the matter of handling 
the population of a modem city without any of 
the necessary mechanical facilities. 

Outside of Soviet Russia I had often heard of 
the disasters that had befallen the Nevsky Pros- 
pect and its fine stores and shops; that the wood 
blocks had been torn up from the roadway to be 
used as firewood; that the stores had been dis- 
mantled and deserted; that the city was rapidly 
falling into ruins; that life was not safe. All of 
this may have been true at one time. But if 
the Nevsky was at any time torn up, it has since 
been repaved; if the city were at one time falling 
into ruins rapidly, the fall must have been ar- 
rested rather ouickly; if life were not safe there at 
one time, conditions must have changed very dras- 
tically since. Most of the stores and shops arb not 
now in use on account of the centralizing of what- 
ever is available for distribution in the Soviet 
stores which of course gives an air of desertion 
to the Nevsky, but perhaps the resulting saving of 
labor may compensate the citizens for the loss of 
excitement previously enjoyed at the bargain coun- 
ter. If "shopping" constitutes one of the joys of 
living, then that part of life's pleasure is gone 
in Petrograd. 

Petrograd? Such paucity of excitement never 
was. Even the street cars and street traffic gener- 
ally appeared to be in a conspiracy to impress 
upon the stranger that here at least was one city in 
the world that was not intent upon conveying to the 
visitor a sense of importance through its noises. 

People there were in plenty. But there was 
nothing extraordinary about that. Just such crowds 
were on the streets of Reval and Riga. The only 
noticeable difference was that the people in Pet- 
rograd all seemed to be going somewhere or to 
have some object in view. Reval stress were 



crowded with people having no apparent aim in 
life, interspersed with stumbling drunkards. These 
were absent from the streets of Petrograd. 

A Shopping Experience 

A few flower stores seemed to be the only retail 
distributing agencies left of the old system, and 
the abandoned shops, for which Conununism ap- 
peared to have no use, lent a somewhat melancholy 
note to what were at one time the retail shopping 
districts. One large store window on the Nevsky 
attracted my attention. The brilliant colorings of 
the wares exhibited could be discerned from across 
the street and were in strong contrast to the empty 
and placarded windows of most of the other stores. 
It had evidently been taken over by the glass and 
crockery department of the Petrograd Soviet, for 
it was filled with plates, dishes, cups and saucers, 
on all of which were patterns descriptive of the 
evils of Capitalism and the hopes of Communism. 
The workmanship and finish appeared to be so 
strikingly good that I inquired to find out if it 
were possible to purchase some of them to take 
away with me. Here I had concrete contact with 
Communism in actual practice. I was politely in- 
formed that my money was not an all powerful 
talisman in Soviet Russia! Had I a work-book? 
Had I an order from the Soviet? It appeared that 
the plates, etc., had not been made solely for peo- 
ple with money who might cart them away and 
place them on shelves to be gaped at as curios. 
They were made for the use of people who could 
show that they had rendered some service and that 
they had need of them. 

A curious place this Petrograd under the 
Soviet administration! I found out afterwards 
that it was almost impossible to buy any- 
thing there. I inquired about butter, eggs, and 
a number of other things that the Anglo-Saxon gen- 
erally considers necessary to existence, and discov- 
ered that when there were any supplies available 
they were insufficient for the requirements of the 
children, hospitals and maternity homes. I gave 
up the quest It seemed so absolutely absurd in 
that atmosphere and environment to adc for things 
that were needed in the hospitals and children's 
homes. Bolshevism may not be a religion, but its 
adherents have a very effective way of making one 
feel that some of the usually accepted powers of 
money are a sacrilege. 

Not many methods of propagating the ideals of 
Bolshevism have been overlooked by the Commun- 
ists. If the people will not or cannot read, or 
there is a shortage of paper for printing purposes 
then give it to them in pictures on their plates with 
every meal! 

On the Winter Palace Square, squads of recruits 
for the Red Army were being initiated into the 
mysteries of advancing and retiring at four paces, 
loading and firing and other points of reception 
etiquette wherewith to greet the Polish armies and 
other adventurers who might deride to try their 
fortunes against the Soviet Republic. 

Most of the offices on the East side of the Square 
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were occupied by various departments of the Petro- 
grad Soviet and a swarm of callers and workers 
gave them a most animated appearance. Motors 
were dashing up every few minutes and as speedily 
dashing away again. If there is anything slow about 
the Bolshevik administration, ii is not the fault of 
the chauffeurs. 

Condition of Public Buildings 

The Dome of St. Isaac's Cathedral, glittering in 
the sunlight, appeared to me to offer about as good 
a vantage ground as any to view the city. 
I fully intended to count the steps winding in a 
small spiral through blocks of stone that made 
one wonder how men ever managed to get them 
there, but my head came into contact with so many 
rocky projections and encountered the lower ex- 
tremities of so many stolidly descending pilgrims 
that I could not keep my count In some places 
guides assembled us and took charge of parties of 
about twenty. There was often no room to pass with 
visitors travelling in opposite directions. By hold- 
ing on to the coat-tail of the person in front, and 
ducking our heads, we eventually found ourselves 
on top of the Dome. 

They told me that this Cathedral, sometimes 
called the Temple of the North, cost fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars and took forty years to build. I 
quite believe it. I have heard uie Bolsheviks ac- 
cused of despoiling the churches and cathedrals 
of Russia, but I could find no traces of any damage; 

Eriests, worshippers and pilgrims appeared to me to 
e pursuing their various ways as if no "Specter 
of Bolshevism" were troubling the Universe; a 
couple of old beggars, quite evidently too old to 
work and quite evidently too accustomed to the 
crowds to be satisfied with the seclusion of the 
Old Peoples' Homes no matter how comfortable 
they might be, stood at the door soliciting alms. 
Viewed from the top of St. Isaac's, Petrograd 
lies spread out over a level plain, a mass of huge 
buildings and palaces with the silent Neva flowing 
along the North side; Smolny Institute, the Mar- 
insky and Tauride Palaces, scoi^ of churches, 
large public gardens — now v^etable plots — the 
Peter and Paul Fortress imd Mars Field all open 
up an unlimited field for the imagination as one 
looks down upon them. Long strings of one-horse 
wagons were bringing in wood for fuel from the 
countryside and St. Isaac's Square was one huge 

fiile of cordwood gathered up to keep the city in 
uel for heating and cooking purposes. 

The Winter Palace of the Tsars shows very little 
trace of damage; on the front a few rifle bullet 
holes in the walls, with here and there a small piece 
of coping stone knocked off. Inside the pictures 
and furnishings appear to be practically untouched 
and the old caretaker, left at the same post by the 
Bolsheviki, as very many of the old Tsar's retinue 
in charge of public buildings seem to be, appeared 
quite at a loss when I asked him to show me the 
damage done by the Bolsheviki at the time of the 
revolution . 



The Museum of the Revolution 

At this point F at one time a resident of 

Cleveland, Ohio, hearing that an "American" was 
wandering around the Palace, hurried along to get 
some news from home. Although a trifle disap 
pointed when I turned out to be a far-North Ameri- 
can, he was a veritable find for me and imme- 
diately took me under his wing. 

F is assistant curator at the Museum of the 

Revolution, and his special department consists 
of the records of the Secret Service Department of 
the old Tsarist police. I spent quite a lot of time 
browsing throOgh these exhibits. One of the sec- 
tions shows the names, photos and records of the 
thirty-five thousand odd secret service operators 
and agents-provocateurs. Swift retribution has been 
handed out to a large number of these gentlemen. 
Numbers have escaped from Russia and numy 
others are still at large although carefully watched 
for counter-revolutionary tendencies. 

Thousands of charts and files of records are 
being catalogued for the Museum. Among others ' 
I have distinct recollections of the conspiracy charts 
of the Polish Premier Pilsudski, then, I believe, 
a leader of the Polish Socialist Party; also one of 
Kamenev, now President of the Moscow Soviet 

When Petrograd becomes accessible to the or- 
dinary traveller it will probably pay the secret 
service departments of the European and some other 
countries to send representatives to these exhibits. 
The experiences gained and the methods acquired 
by the Tsarist police through the handling of so 
many secret operatives would undoubtedly be of 
some service. There would of course be the draw- 
back that they might become a little nervous if the 
thought ever occurred to them that their own ac- 
tivities might similarly be at some time on exhibi- 
tion in a public museum. This might be overcome 
by an arrangement whereby their records might be 
instantly destroyable, but tnat is a little matter that 
may well be left to the departments concerned. 

The record charts are very ingenious contriv- 
ances; completed they have the appearance of a 
spider's web and mi^t well be compared with 
one. The suspect's name is indicated in the center 
and from the name, lines radiate to other names; on 
these lines are index numbers under which, on 
file, may be found particulars of the connection, 
such as attendance at the same meeting, a letter, a 
conversation or a visit to the same house; from these 
second names more lines radiate giving the key 
to particulars of still other connections; the person 
whose movements were under observation and had 
been recorded had quite possibly never heard of 
many whose names were recorded on the edge of 
his or her chart but there was the connection, even 
if it could only be shown through the indirect medi- 
um of three or four connecting parties: all could 
thereby be shown to be parties to the same "con- 
spiracy." A covering index gave particulars of the 
various charts wherein any individual figured, some 
of them being mentioned in charts differing very 
widely both in the matters covered and the dis- 
tricts concerned. 
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Records of a secret volunteer organization for 
the protection of the Tsar, with minute particulars 
of roads to be traversed by him and places to be 
visited, accompanied with details of the posting 
of these volunteers and sketches and particulars of 
every window and doorway in the vicinity, gives 
some idea of the elaborate measures that were 
found necessary to safeguard the royal person. 

Reports from Agents in New York 

Records are on file covering a meeting held in 
the city of New York on January 13, 1915, for 
the purpose of considering a building to be used 
as a Russian Immigration House. Another report 
filed in Petrograd about the same time gave particu- 
lars of a meeting of the unemployed in New York, 
held on January 26, 1915, particularly dealing 
with the speeches of one "Olgin" and one "Albert 
Abram Kagon." I have no means of verifying 
these names and dates; I give them simply as I 
copied them from the reports of the Tsar's Secret 
Service Police Agents in New York. 

Large numbers of newspaper clippings and 
copies of Russian language papers published in 
America, found among these police records in Rus- 
sia by the Bolsheviki, are on file and are being cata- 
logued for exhibit in this Police Section of the 
Museum of the Revolution. 

New Uses of Public Buildings 

Royal suites, galleries of pictures, banquet halls, 
rooms and halls containing priceless specimens of 
old armour and statuary are thronged with visitors 
and kept warm, well ventilated and scrupulously 
clean. 

Soviet Russia is hungry and clad for the most 
part in rags; soap is an almost unknown luxury; 
but neither dirt, dust nor unseemly conduct is 
tolerated in the museums, art galleries and palaces 
(now public property) of Communist Russia. 

Some may remember the Hotel de I'Europe, prob- 
ably one of the best if not the best hotel in the city. 
The guests do not now dress for dinner or lounge 
in the spacious lobbies and salons. It is now peo- 
pled by some two hundred and fifty children, 
most of them orphans, now wards of the State. 
It is used as a reception and distributing center for 
homeless children. They are received and particu- 
lars are registered in a special office; they'are then 
bathed and given clean clothes while their own — 
if any, and if worth saving — are being disinfected 
and given a delousing treatment; they are then 
kept under special observation for twenty-six days 
and after that are drafted off into whatever school, 
vacation home or hospital may be considered by the 
doctors and vocation specialists the most appro- 
priate for the child considering its physical and 
moral condition and the propensities shown during 
the time under observation. One meal at which I 
observed them consisted of dry rye bread and 
water. My mind instantly recalled the answer that 
I had previously received regarding a supply of 
milk: *^e have not enough for the children!" 



Science in Soviet Russia 



By A. V. LUNACHARSKT 

With the support of the Commissariat of Educa- 
ti<Hi, there has been established in Petrograd one 
of the most interesting scientific institutions in 
Europe. This is the institute for research in 
radiology. The institute is housed in a large build- 
ing formerly belonging to the Homeopathic So- 
ciety. Here Professors Nemenov and Joffe, a doc- 
tor and a physicist, have extended the field of radio 
research. 'Durough the efforts of these directors 
the institute has become an extraordinarily active 
center for scientific study. Here lives a small 
scientific world in itself, where conferences are 
held and addresses delivered. In the hospital of 
the institution great success has been obtained in 
the treatment of internal illness, such as diseases, 
of the stomach, by Rontgen-therapeutics. In spite 
of unfavorable conditions, the institute has already^ 
published a thick volume with illustrations deal- 
ing with its achievements. 

This will astonish the scientific circles of West' 
em Europe. On behalf of the Soviet Government 
Professor Nemenov has gone to Germany in order 
to learn what progress has been made abroad in 
his field, to establish connections with European 
scientists, and to buy the necessary material for 
the continuation of this work. He sends back 
many articles from foreign newspapers and maga- 
zines in which general astonishment and wonder 
are expressed that it has been possible to open 
an institution in starving Russia which should pro- 
voke the envy of the scientists of Western Europe. 
The Izvestia publishes the following summary 
of a letter received from Professor Nemenov in 
Germany: "In Nauheim I stepped almost directly 
from the train into the Congress of Natural Scien- 
tists and Physicists. My appearance on the plat- 
form and my account of conditions in Russia cre- 
ated a sensation. The ideas of the people abroad 
about Soviet Russia and about the situation in 
which Russian scientists live are absurd. It was 
not very difficult for me to give them the real 
facts. I showed them our publications and photo- 
graphs of our institute and of our work. My de- 
scription of the work in Rontgen-therapeutics made 
a great impression. 

"From several conversations it is plain that the 
majority of the German professors would gladly 
come to a congress in Petrograd if one were held. 
I visited many cities in Germany and was every- 
where received in a friendly manner. So far four 
articles about Russia and our institute have been 
published in the leading papers, including the 
'Vossische Zeitung', 'Frankfurter Zeitung' and 'Leip- 
ziger Zeitung'. The German universities are re- 
ceiving insufficient support from the State. Many 
of them on this account, for example the Univers- 
ity in Jena, have been compelled to sell their stocks 
of radium and platinum. Professor Lisigang is 
organizing a collection of scientific works to be 
sent to Russia. In artistic circles also there exists 
a great desire to establish connections with the art- 
istic world in Russia." 
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How Workers Study in the Russian Universities 



(From the New York "Forward", April 10) 
By MoTSSATE Olcim 



THE working class has come into power in Rus- 
sia, and is naturally preparing its own in- 
tellectual derelopment Individual workers studied 
even under the old regime. Otherwise a mili- 
tant working class would have been impossible. It 
is thirty years since the best Russian workers be- 
gan to study. They studied in forbidden places 
■and in prisons and in Siberia. They neglected 
no means to obtain ideas. Now the enlightened 
workers have become the doers, the leaders, the 
revolutionary vanguard of the working class. Now 
they occupy the highest places in the Soviets, in 
the Communist Party, in the management of fac- 
tories, in the trade unions. They are the back- 
bone of the proletarian government It is their 
government, their regime, and if things go wrong 
they have themselves to blame. 

If you talk with such a worker you will not see 
any difference at first between him and a bourgeois 
intellectual. He has for so long read, listened, spok- 
en, mingled with party workers, that he has 
acquired the style and manners of an educated 
man. But sometimes an error in bis speech, an 
ungrammatical expression, betrays the fact that 
he has not studied at school. Thus, for example, 
he sometimes says "collider" for corridor", "Xakk- 
tical reasons" for "tactical reasons", or he uses a 
foreign word in an incorrect way. 

But this is not the real difference. It has often 
happened in a long talk vrith a Russian worker 
that I have not been able to decide where he had 
received his education: in a university or a fac- 
tory or in revolutionary work. 

Worker and Bourgeois Intellectuals 
Where, then does the proletarian intellectual dif- 
fer from the son of a merchant or a manufacturer? 
Chiefly in knowing thoroughly the life and 
thoughts and feelings of the laboring masses. It 
may be that he himself sits in an office or in an 
executive committee; he may not have worked in 
a factory for years, but a worker he remains never- 
theless: he feels the spirit of labor, he can speak 
with the workers as one of them, he can see clear- 
ly what oppresses them. Not one of the bourgeois 
intellectuals, no matter how much he has "ob- 
served" the life of the worker, will have such 
an intimate knowledge of the proletarian world 
as one who has himself been a worker from child- 
hood. 

Besides, the worker • intellectual has other 
needs than the professional intellectuals: the lat- 
ter need refinement and luxury, the most beauti- 
ful and the best in the capitalist world; if they 
lack these they will be unhappy, they will be un- 
able to work. The worker-intellectual, on the 
other hand, can content himself with less; he can 
adapt himself morn readily to difficult conditions; 
he has greater physical and moral strengtL This 



can be illustrated by the difference in their pecu- 
lations; an intellectual who steals while occupy- 
ing the position of factory manager, will steal 
enough for a piano; an intellectual who has for- 
merly been a worker will in the same position 
steal enough for an extra pair of boots; of pianos 
and automobiles he has never dreamed. 

A third important difference is that "intellectual" 
activity is not for the worker his only means of 
livelihood: if fortune changes he takes off his 
coat, rolls up his sleeves and sets to work, laugh- 
ing at all his troubles; his hands will always fur- 
nish him with bread. For the intellectual, on the 
other hand, this aetivity is his livelihood. If he 
loses it he is a fish out of water. That is why he 
thinks that without him the world will perisL 
In general he is more bound by traditions and 
theories, he has less spirit and less strergtb tium 
the worker-intellectual. 

The Worker Intellectual arid the Masses 
But the greatest difference is that the professional 
intellectual is better off in a capitalistic order and 
the worker under a proletarian order. If tomorrow 
another Kolchak comes into power in Russia — 
all these bourgeois intellectuals who now speak 
of freedom and democracy will become the leaders 
and the rulers in political as well as in economic 
life (as was the case under Nicholas). They 
will be at the head of the country. Naturallv, the 
bourgeois cannot be true friends of the Soviet 
government — a few idealists excepted. The worker- 
intellectual, however, knows that if the Soviet gov- 
ernment falls, his power falls with it, his pride, 
his reign. And so he is devoted body and suul 
to the present regime. For him it is not a th .-oret- 
ical question of a better or worse form of politi- 
cal state — for him, for his class, it is a question 
of slavery or dominion. Today, under the Soviets, 
he, Sergei the smith, to a commissar, a commander, 
the admintotrator of a province, a judge, a diplo- 
mat Tomorrow, if there should be a capitalistic 
system, this same Sergei would be dirt under the 
feet of the employers: if they wish they dtomiss 
him; if they wish they put him on the black list 
and he perishes without work. 

Therefore the working masses have more faith 
in a proletarian intellectual, even though he is do- 
ing no physical work, and is living the same life 
as an intellectual of the bourgeoisie. They feel 
that Sovietism is for him a serious thing. They 
will perhaps be unable to explain why tney pre- 
fer him: he is not as good a speaker or so cap- 
able as the bourgeois book-man. Yet they know 
instinctively that he may be trusted. 

How the Worker Intellectual Is Trained 
But more proletarian intellectuals are wanted. 
In the time of Nicholas very few workers could 
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educate themselves. Only after the November re- 
volution did Russia begin to create a broad in- 
tellectual class of workers and peasants. Now 
the whole country is one great school of prole- 
tarian education. 

Disregarding the popular schools and the sec- 
ondary schools for children and the various courses 
for adults in evening schools, clubs, trade unions, 
factories we have three kinds of fundamental edu- 
cational institutions for workers and peasants: 
1. workers* faculties, 2. military schools, 3. party- 
schools. In all these institutions the teaching is 
scientific, not popular, and all three are great fac- 
tories of proletarian intellectuals. 

The Workers' Faculties 

The workers' fticulties would in America be 
called perhaps preparatory schools, because their 
aim is to prepare workers and peasants for the 
universities. There is a difference, however, be- 
tween the preparatory school and a workers' fac- 
ulty. The faculty so conducts the studies that its 
students must from the first day accustom them- 
selves to a scientific method of investigation. 

This is their method: they bring together sever- 
al hundred young men and women workers and 
peasants — from 16 to 20 or 25 years of age — they 
give them several professors from the university 
or the polytechnicum, they give them dwellings 
and rations — and they study. The students are 
picked; a recommendation from a factory, a union 
or a local Soviet is required for admission. Most 
of the students are sent by the various institutions 
and are supported at their expense: they are work- 
ers or peasants who have already distinguished 
themselves in community work, and proved their 
ability and spirit In the workers' faculties the 
task of the students is to become acquainted as 
quickly as possible with the scientific method, in 
order to be able to carry on scientific investigation. 

Hie workers' faculty, then, is more a gymnasium* 
and less a university. It is different from a gym- 
nasium in that the learning is very serious and 
scientific. It differs from a university in that it 
leads the students only through the first stages of 
scientific investigation, but in the university spirit 
Hie future mathematician learns arithmetic, algeb- 
ra and geometry, on a purely scientific basis. The 
future economist studies the history of society, the 
elements of political economy and so on — ^but not 
as popular studies. The time is divided into trimes- 
ters — terms of three months each. The entire course 
must be completed in six trimesters — that is, in 
twenty months, (including vacations). When the 
course is finished, our worker or peasant becomes 
a full-fledged student of a regular university or 
technological institute. 

I have seen the student, I have visited his classes. 
He is a new kind of student, another sort of in- 
tellectual. In appearance he is a **tramp" — a Vanka 



*A aecondary educational inMitution (eight yean) be- 
elementai7 achools and the nniverrity. 



or Vaska or Styepka, who heats the oven in the 
factory or works the soil in the fields. But what 
a hunger this Vanka has for learning! With what 
wild eagerness he attacks the courses! Laziness 
is unknown to him, and complaints of hunger. 
He works. He studies from morning till late 
at night He and his fellows overcome every dif- 
ficulty — within and without Sometimes the class 
rooms are not heated. Sometimes there is no writ- 
ing paper. Sometimes the electricity fails and 
fagots must be lighted, if there is no kerosene. 
Sometimes hunger gnaws at the stomach. But 
the work goes on. With iron will and patience 
the young students go on developing their minds, 
training their spirit of investigation. When they 
enter the university then only will they try their 
wings. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the workers' 
faculties is mat they give only the most essential, 
but they give it scientifically. The student is 
saved from many foolish and childish "predmet** 
(subjects) which would be stuffed into him in the 
gymnasium; what he does learn is serious and 
fundamental. A worker who can read, write and 
figure, and has a good head, if he studies through 
the six semesters, can be prepared for the uni- 
versity — perhaps much better than a former "gym- 
nasist." 

Workers' faculties have grown up over the 
whole length and breadth of Russia. They func- 
tion in all the provincial capitals and in many 
county capitals. They are being opened even where 
there is no university. Hie expectation is that 
after the students finish they will be sent to the 
nearest university town, or that meanwhile a uni- 
versity will grow up about the workers' faculty. 
In fact the workers' faculty is becoming in many 
places the cornerstone for a complete university. 
It accommodates several hundred students. Through- 
out Russia there are tens of thousands of such 
students. When they have completed their courses 
they will become "specialists" (in various scienti- 
fic branches). It is hoped that they will be more 
loyal than the present day "specialists'* who have 
been left as a heritage of the bourgeois regime. 

Hie workers' faculties have been organized only 
within the last two years. 

The MUUary School 

2. The military school (military courses) is 
a school for Red officers. Just as the factory must 
have an engineer, so must the regiment have a 
commander: both are "specialists". And as the 
factory made use of the former engineer, who 
served the capitalist regime, so the Red army made 
use of the former commander, who served the 
Tsar. But the former commander was less trust- 
worthy than the former factory manager, and the 
Soviet republic has begun to create its own com- 
manders from among the young workers and 
peasants. The idea is simply that there is nothing 
a young worker or peasant cannot learn to do, if 
only there be a teacher. Usually he learns more 
rapidly than a son of the bourgeoisie and makes 
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better use of his knowledge in the interests of 
the new order. 

It is remarkable with what rapidity the system 
of military courses has been developed in Russia. 
In January 1921, the number of those taking cours- 
es was not less than one hundred thousand. About 
the courses in general I shall have more occasion 
to speak later. Here I will only remark that al- 
though the military sciences are taught there, a 
general education is also given, and in effect they 
are great factories of intellectual workers. Now 
that the war has ended, they are preparing to im- 
prove the courses and give the students a better 
education. I have seen thousands of students who 
have at least appeared more intelligent than the 
former Yunkers* the children of princes. 

The Party School 

3. The party-school develops Communist social 
workers. The Communist party, as we know, is 
the government machine of Russia. Hie machine 
must have men. The men must have special train- 
ing in all branches of management The aim of 
these schools is to provide this training. They 
are divided into three classes, lower, middle and 
higher, and are under the local committees or the 
central committee. The lower school gives the 
most essential elementary ideas of society in gen- 
eral, and of Russia in particular. The middle 
school develops and adds to this knowledge. The 
higher school is a Communist university. All the 
schools are concerned with practical social work. 
The students engage in this work almost from the 
beginning. 

The courses in the schools are not merely pro- 
paganda. They are not abstract They have to 
do with practical daily questions. A social worker 
must now know everything, must be able to answer 
all questions. It is not as once, when an official 
used to come with an order: do so and so and ask 
no questions. Now questions are asked. And if 
you are a government official and cannot give a 
clear answer, you are good for nothing. A food 
commissar who goes about the country collecting 
grain from the peasants must be familiar with all 
food questions and especially know Russian con- 
ditions. A worker in a railroad union must know 
the union movement and everything that pertains 
to transport. The manager of a factory must be 
a specialist in economic questions. If he lacks 
this knowledge he enters the party scho6l. The 
number of such schools is very large. There is not 
a single county capital without one. The course 
lasts from three to six months, seldom longer. But 
the studying is done with a will. In Russia now 
everything is done in haste: there is no time to 
lose. Knowledge is seized, like hot cakes. There 
need be only a little foundation, the rest will be 
built up by practice and reading. 

The Sverdlov University 
The most able, the most educated young work- 
ers are sent to the Communist University in Mos- 

'Military cadets. 



cow, named after Sverdlov. Concerning this uni- 
versity also there will be occasion to speak later. 
Here I will only remark that in this university 
is found the pick of the Communist youth. The " 
courses formerly lasted three months, then six; 
now, since January 1921, a course of eight months 
is being given : five and a half months of theoretical 
work and three or four months of practical work 
in various commissariats. The number of students 
is above 1200. 

Here is a table of the subjects which are now 
studied there: 

A Ohitm of 

Chemistry 12 hours 

Physics 16 " 

Astronomy 12 " 

Biology 30 " 

Modem Russian History 48 " 

General History of Modem Times 96 

History of Materialism 24 " 

History of the Russian Communist Party 60 " 

History of Human Society 32 

Economic Science: 

Development of Capitalistic Society "| 
Political Economy ^ 110 

Economics of the Transition Period-* 

In addition there is a great deal of work in 
groups, seminars, practice in group reading, pub- 
lic speaking, etc. 

Altogether: a course of 18 weeks, 36 hours a 
week. After the course is completed the students 
are assigned to various commissariats, each ac- 
cording to his choice, to see the machinery of gov- 
ernment in practice. Later they return to the in- 
stitutions which have sent them, and they them- 
selves become government workers. 

The New Intellectual 

Thus a new intellectual is now being produced 
in Russia. He is not yet ripe. He is half-baked. 
He is not polished. But he has a terrible thirst 
for learning. He has the divine audacity that 
stops at nothing. And he is young! He knows no 
fear. He does not weigh everything. He is not 
tortured by doubts. If I cannot today — I will to- 
morrow. If I have made mistakes I am neverthe- 
less richer in experience, and next time I will do 
better. And if it is hard meanwhile — well, I «rill 
suffer. And yet life is interesting — and long live 
the world! 

Such is the spirit of these intellectuals. For, 
they are on the whole different from the 
bourgeois intellectuals. They are strong. They 
have blood in their veins, and muscles on their 
bones. If it is necessary — they will do physical 
work too. If they must — they will sleep without a 
pillow and eat next to nothing. In Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod I once spent the night at the quarters of 
the executive committee and in the same room a 
committee worker was sleeping on the floor near 
the stove, with a piece of wood for a pillow, and 
a thin coat serving for both a mattress and a 
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quilt In the morning the fellow turned out to 
be a commissar — with a hundred thousand soldiers 
under him. 

He has no traditions — the new intellectual. He 
has not the thousand prejudices which for the 
bourgeois intellectuals are a sacred heritage. He 
dares everything. Critics call this experimenting. 
So -be it. One thing is clear: the new intellectual 
is not bored. He lives with all his senses. He 
lives years in one day. And how thankful he is 



to the old intellectuals when they come and share 
with him their accumulated knowledge. Professor 
Pokrovsky, the historian, they carry about on their 
shoulders. Why? Because he is one of them, be- 
cause he gives his knowledge to the working class. 
But such as Pokrovsky are rare, they can be 
counted on one's fingers. The rest—the great 
mass of the learned and the specialists — grumble 
and complain. That pleases them more. Ajid they 
still wonder that they are not respected. 



The Three Whales 

By Ivan Uuanov 

(This popular tale is cheiracteristic of the simple, homelike stories now current in Russia, point- 
ing as their moral some revolutionary truth.) 

TIT'E were told in our village that the world 
' ' was supported by three whales. This leg- 
end had gone from farm to farm, from mouth to 
mouth, b^inning with the most remote times. We 
had spent much time guessing what was the size 
of the whales, and were convinced that they must 
be very large indeed, for the task of bearing the 
whole world is no joke. A learned man once came 
to the village and said to the peasants: 

"What stupid ignorant people you are, surely 
the world cannot rest on three whales! How do 
you picture these to yourself?" 

"Of course it can," the more courageous of the 
peasants spoke up. 

"Very well, let us say the world is supported 
on three whales; but what do the whales stand 
on?" This question floored the peasants. They 
scratched their heads, brooded, and found no an- 
swer. 

Hie learned man soon left the village but the 
disputes and talks they had started knew no end. 
Some maintained that the earth did rest on three 
whales, others, that it revolved about an iron axis. 

The village was divided into two camps by 
these disputes. Who knows how the thing might 
have ended, if a factory worker named Ivanov — 
God bless him! — ^had not arrived in our village. 

"What are you fighting about, peasants?" asked 
Ivanov in one of our gatherings. We told him the 
story, and the worker after some thought made 
the following statement: 

"Peasants! Comrades! Your ancestors have told 
you that the earth reposes on three whales; let us 
examine whether this or something else is the 
case, let us ponder the thing as far as our peasant 
understanding may go." 

"How shall we ponder? We are stupid and 
untrained," muttered the peasants. 

"You are right, Comrades, the landed propriet- 
ors never took any pains to teach you peasants 
anything," Ivanov began, "they kept you in ig- 
norance in order the more easily to deceive you. 

"Comrades! Your ancestors spoke the holy 
truth to you, they have not deceived you. But you 
must enter fully into this, you must understand 
well, and then it will shine for you more brightly 



than the sun. It will be higher than the blue sky 
and fairer than a green meadow full of flowers. 

"For one of these three whales on whom the 
earth rests — and he is the greatest whale of all — 
is the peasant. This whale plows the earth, sows 
the ground, and with his grain feeds all mankind. 

"The second whale is the worker. He builds the 
railroads and the houses, the factories and mines, 
he forges the iron, builds machines, and makes 
weapons. 

"The third whale is the soldier. This whale, 
arms in hand, his breast to the struggle, defends 
both other whales from all their enemies who 
would steal from them all that they have created 
with their blood and by the sweat of their brow, 
— and which is their property alone by all laws 
of eternal justice. 

"And these three whales, united by the indis- 
soluble bond of labor, bear upon their shoulders 
the entire universe, all mankind. There is no 
power. Comrades, which can burst this iron bond 
and separate the three whales from each other, 
for this would mean the destruction of all the 
world — of all mankind. . . 

"You cudgeled your brains, you scratched your 
heads in a vain attempt to answer the learned 
men when they asked you what these three whales 
were standing on. And yet the answer is so plain 
and simple: these whales stand on the earth! 

"Long live the indissoluble union of the three 
whales, united by the unbreakable bond of labor, 
under the flag of the Peasants', Workers' and Sol- 
diers* Soviets!" 



RUSSIAN TRADE 

What has Soviet Russia to offer to nations 
that will trade? This information, and much 
valuable historical data, is contained in 
Volume III of Soviet Russia, covering the 
last six months of 1920. There are 652 pages 
of text, maps and illustrations. Bound in 
cloth. Sent postpaid for $5.00. Address 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 W. 40th St, New York, N. Y. 
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H. G. Wells Makes A Mistake 

(The literary periodical "Vyestnik Literatury" publishes the following protest against Wells from 
^ pen of the Russian critic K. I. Chukovsky.) ^,. 



TN 1916, together with Alexey Tolstoy and V. D. 
Nabokov, I paid a visit to the English novel- 
ist H. G. Wells and spent a Sunday with him at 
his home. It was natural that Mr. Wells when he 
visited Russia in 1920 should also look me up in 
the "House of the Artist»", and that I should con- 
sider it my duty to show him the courtesy of ac- 
companying him as a guide on his journeys through 
Russia. He wanted to know about the Russian 
educational system, and I took him to the Tenishev- 
•ky School, even under Tsarism one of the most 
modem and most democratic schools in Petrograd. 
It was a pleasure to me to find that the pupils 
at the Tenishevsky School had no reason to be 
ashamed of the impression they made. It ap- 
peared to me that Mr. Wells was by no means 
unfavorably moved by the popularity he seemed 
to enjoy among the Russian children. 

But now I am told that Mr. Wells in his book 
on Russia has express/;d his conviction that the 
entire scene had been arranged in advance, and 
that the pupils of the Tenishevsky School as a 
matter of fact had never even heard him spoken 
of, and had simply been taught to repeat parrot 
fashion, in the days preceding his visit, the titles 
of his books, in order to pull the wool over his 
«yes. 

By this statement Mr. Wells has offended both 
ne and the children. He has offended me in my 
capacity as a writer, a representative of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia, which gave him such a warm 
and friendly reception in Petrograd. I accom- 
panied him not only in my capacity as a private in- 
<iividual, but also as an official representative of 
two literary organizations, including practically 
all the writers in Petrograd, the "House of the 
Artists" and the "World Literature" organization. 

To suppose that an independent Russian author 
would abuse the confidence of his colleagues, would 
be capable of playing so base a part as to stage 
an ostensibly spontaneous act of homage on the 
part of children, — is an insinuation both against ma 
and against those who chose me to be uieir rep- 
resentative. I repeat that neither the children, the 
teachers, nor the administration of the school were 
prepared for our visit The whole thing was spon- 
taneous and nnarranged. Half an hour before we 
set out, I tried to ring up the school, but the tele- 
phone was out of order. All the pupils at the 
Tenishevsky School can bear me out in this state- 
ment. 

I am particularly hurt by the fact that Mr. Wells* 
insinuation should be directed also against the 
children. Is it possible that he really believes that 
Russian children, the children of Russian profes- 
sors, lawyers, teachers, doctors, writers, etc., could 
be so base as to simulate enthusiasm for a person 
thev had never henrd of, on command? 

Of course Mr. Wells did not wish to offend me 
and narrates the incident quite jocosely and in- 



nocently. According to his words, I had tried 
to make the affair as pleasant for him as possible, 
through mere friendship for him. 

He does not know that Russian newspapers 
abroad have journalists who are now calling me a 
"Bolshevik agent", on the basis of his jovial ac- 
count, and yet there have been such cases. To 
judge from Russian newspapers appearing in Paris, 
Berlin, Prague, etc., it appears that these lies have 
already been long in circulation. Their authors, 
who cannot be punished either by the courts or by 
boxing their ears, represent me as an agent of the 
government I cannot meet these accusers, for they 
are abroad and I am in Petrograd. I cannot make 
them answer before the courts. In fact, I am not 
even certain that they will ever see these lines. 

My only hope is that the All-Russian Authors 
Society, which knows my social and literary ac- 
tivity, may find it possible to protect one of its 
members from our friends abroad, who seem to 
regard the liberty of the press as the liberty to 
defame one's neighbors. 

As for Mr. Wells, I am convinced that in the 
next edition of his book he will remove his in- 
voluntary error, if not for my sake, at least for that 
of the children, and that he will in the future 
be more cautious in his expressions concerning 
Russian authors. 

Finally, I cannot refrain from observing that 
Mr. Wells has not given an absolutely correct ac- 
count of his conversation with the children. From 
his book you would think that when I asked them 
whom they considered to be England's best 
known writer they all answered: "wells"! This 
is not the case. The children are far too decent 
to engage in such awkward flattery. One of them 
called out: "Dickens". Another said: 'Conan 
Doyle". Others cried "Oscar Wilde". There was 
one little fellow who shouted: "Karl Marx". 
Therefore even if the children considered Mr. 
Wells to be England's greatest vrriter, they were 
too sensitive to say it to his face. 



PROTEST BY RUSSIAN AUTHORS 

The Executive Committee of the All-Russian Amhots So- 
ciety, having heard of the attacks in the Russian press 
abroad on IC I. Chukovsky, a member of the Society, par- 
ticularly in connection with - H. G*. Wells* visit to Rnsaia, 
has adopted the following resolution : 

"The Society expresses its sympathy with K. I. Q»n- 
kovsky, who has been so rudely and undeservedly humi- 
iiatedk Simultaneously, the Executive Committee considers 
it necessary to observe that the attack on Chukovsky ap- 
pears to be based on the fact that Chukovsky belongs to 
the group of authors who remained in Russia and continued 
their literary activity. 

"Therefore the insinuation against K. I. Chukovsky is 
likewise an insult to the entire above mentioned group of 
authors, and the Executive Committee has resolved within 
the near future to take up the question of the attitttde oj 
the press abroad toward writers remainmg in Russia, in all 
its bearings of principle." 
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Art in Soviet Russia 

Bt J. Erenburc. 

{The following article by the Moscow poet, /. Erenburg, who has just passed through Riga on a 
journey to Paris, appeared in "Novy PuT, a Russian organ printed in Riga. The article deals 
particularly with the artistic life of Russia, especially that of Moscow during the last few years.) 



C OVIET Russia has recently made very definite 
^ achievements and — in comparison with 
those of the West they are valuable achievements 
— in the field of art, in spite of the difficult condi- 
tions of life and the cruel privations that have 
been imposed upon this people. 

The most interesting pnenomenon in the theatri- 
cal world is that of the Intimate or Little Theatre. 
\ The chief characteristic of this institution is tlie 
tendency to center attention on external action as 
opposed to internal development. From this ten- 
dency there follows a sort of cult of gesture, an 
>. adaptation to th'e actor and to his creative talent 
^It is evident that this conception of the theatre 

assigns an important role to the painter. 
_\^ Tfte Intimate Theatre in the first place renounces 
all flat decorations. The most interesting produc- 
tions of this institution have thus far been Princess 
BrambUla (from one of the Tales of Hoffmann), 
and Claudel's mystery play The Glad Tidings. In 
the former of these the fantastic decorations of 
Yakubov attracted great attention, while the sec- 
ond was characterized by a very impressive suc- 
cess in the architectonic field. The performance 
of Verhaeren's Sheet-Lightning was a great event 
in the artistic life of Moscow. 

As for the Art Theatre — it has given evidence 
in its activity of a turn toward the so-called 'left* 
in art At present the theatre is engaged in pre- 
paring performances of Cervantes' Interludes, with 
scenes and costumes by the painter Madame Exter. 

In the Great Theatre the ballet has received great 
attention; among interesting productions in this 
realm Stravinsky's Petrushka must be mentioned. 

Two general tendencies may be distinguished in 
the art of the theatre: the first aims at eliminating 
the theatre ■• such and fusing it with life. The sec- 
ond tendency is to retain the theatre and to achieve 
a severe internal organization of the art of acting. 
This latter tendency is represented by the Intimate 
Theatre. At present there is a third direction, as 

{et purely theoretical, which seeks to reanimate the 
ntimate Theatre by a form of drama conceived as 
the art of gesture in the widest sense. The organ 
of the first group, of which Meierhold is a pro- 
minent representative, is the Theatrical Journal, 
that of the second The Culture of the Theatre, which 
is issued by the Organization of Academic Theatres. 
It must be observed that the interest in the 
theatre, which always was very intense in Russia, 
has now assumed very unusual dimensions. In the 
field of painting, two parallel currents are to be 
noted. One is in favor of the abolition of painting 
as a separate branch of the cultural life, and a 
fusion of this art with life itself; the other aims 
at the retention of painting as such. As for art 
tendencies in general, the development of Suprem- 
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atism must be mentioned, which is a sort of re- 
action to Cubism. Suprematism renounces any 
attempt to represent real objects, such as is still 
the basis of Cubism, as well as a space conception 
of that which is represented. Malyevich and Lizit- 
sky are working in this field. Closely allied with 
them is Rodzhenko, who is able, by a special tech- 
nique, to produce the impression that the objects 
reproduced are approaching or receding. Cubism 
is dying out in Russia. An important fact in the 
field of practical work is the establishment of 
the Museum for Painting. 

An interesting phenomenon in the field of sculp- 
ture is the plan for the Monument of the Interna- 
tional, designed by Tallin. The general outline of 
the monument is mat of three great cubes, placed 
one over the other in a spiral form, and constructed 
of steel and glass. 

It is my impresson that this monument is an 
added step in the line of development begun by 
the Eiffel Tower. But no artist has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in carrying out such a plan. The desire 
to eliminate painting and sculpture as separate 
arts, the artistic efforts to utilize them as a portion 
of life itself, may be explained psychologically. In 
the epoch of the great decline of material civil- 
ization, in which Moscow is moving forward along 
the path that began in Asia and ended in America, 
the desire to Americanize the city is becoming 
stronger and stronger. 

In any discussion of poetry and literature in 
general, the terrible lack of books must be men- 
tioned. Furthermore our printing facilities are 
exceedingly poor. One of the consequences of this 
condition is that the works of poets are actually 
being circulated and sold in manuscript form. 
Among creations circulated in this way I may men- 
tion the epic of A. Byely, which is a splendid 
achievement in the field of poetic prose. 
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TPHE recognition of the Soviet Government by 
-^ Great Britain, which was implicit in the trade 
agreement and acknowledged by English ofScials 
when that document was signed, has been reaf- 
firmed by the British Court. The Court of Ap- 
peals has reversed the decision of Justice Roche 
in the Sagor case. The original decision in that 
case, which had to do with certain Russian limber 
disposed of in London by the Soviet Trade Repre- 
sentative, was that since the British Government 
had never recognized the Soviet Government the 
court could not admit the letter's title to goods 
which it had required by decree. Our readers 
will remember the penetrating analysis of that de- 
cision by Mr. Lincoln Colcord published in Soviet 
Russia January 22, 1921. "The question actually 
at issue," wrote Mr. Colcord, "is not property, but 
rather sovereignty. British courts are arrogating 
to themselves the establishment of fundamental 
law and the interpretation of that law Cor Russia. 
That is, they are assuming both a legislative and a 
judicial function for Russia, on the strength of the 
fact that the British Government refuses to recog- 
nize the Government of Russia. It is an interesting 
revelation, also, that this decision in the British 
Courts runs contrary to British interests; for the 
institution of property must be maintained at any 
selfish cost." 

That early decision, if left standing, raised an 
insuperable bar to the resumption of trade be- 
tween England and Russia. To overcome this ob- 
stacle, Mr. Krassin suggested that the British Gov- 
ernment, if it really desired trade, should intro- 
duce into Parliament a special bill postponing, 
until this question had been regulated by a gen- 
eral peace conference, any legal action in England 
aimed to recover property taken over by decree 
by the Soviet Government. The British Government 
felt itself constitutionally unable to take this step. 
Whereupon Mr. Krassin accommodated them with 
another solution. "I think I see a way out of this 
difficulty," said Mr. Krassin. "It is to bring a new 
test case before the British Courts as soon as the 
trade agreement is signed." Accordingly a clause 
was introduced into Article XIII of the Trade 
Agreement which provided that if, as the result 
of any action in the British Courts, property of 
the Soviet Government was attached on account of 
prior obligations, the Soviet Government should 



have the right to terminate the agreement forth- 
with. This gave fair notice to the British Govern- 
ment that it must recognize fully and irrevocably 
the sovereignty of the Soviet State and that British 
Courts should not again presume to question the 
validity of decrees of the Workers' Republic. 

The outcome was fairly certain. The trade 
agreement in itself constituted recognition of the 
Soviet Government From the moment of its signa- 
ture the British Courts were able to hold that 
they could not question any acts of the Soviet 
Government In tne recent decision by the Court 
of Appeals, therefore, it was held that since the 
Soviet Government was now recognized by the Brit- 
ish Government it was not within the jurisdiction 
of the Court to question the Russian Government's 
title to any goods in its possession. "An act of a 
State," said the Court, "recognized by the British 
Government, must be entitled to the same respect 
as an act of a sovereign state, whether done before 
or after recognition." In other words, the British 
Courts no longer assume to interpret Russian leg- 
islation. They leave that to Russia. 
• • • 

A LARGE group of interested British exporters 
•**• gathered recently at the British Chandler of 
Commerce to hear Sit Bernard Pares, of the School 
of Slavonic Studies, London University, discuss the 
steps which must be taken to capture the Russian 
market for British trade. "Sir Bernard was very 
insistent," reports the New York Daily News Rec- 
ord, April 22, 1921, "upon the point that during 
the past few years Russia had been treated in Eng- 
land, not as an affair of Russian politics, but as 
an affair of British politics, and Russian questions 
had been settled in the light of British political 
views. The Germans, he said, would have the mon- 
opoly of the reconstruction of Russia unless the 
Ejiglish people became more active in their trade 
policy toward Russia. No one, he said, could talk 
of expelling the Germans from Russia, the thing 
was unthinkable, but an important step remained 
to be taken, namely, to push British trade into 
Russia, and to let British trade have its full share 
in the reconstruction of Russia." 

In addition to the exceedingly active Russian 
section of the British Chamber of Commerce, there 
is also in London a Russo-British Chamber of 
Commerce. This busy institution is of quite a dif- 
ferent character and purpose from the American 
body of similar name, Uie chief aim of which, 
according to one of its members, is to prevent 
the resumption of trade between Russia and Ameri- 
ca. The Russo-British Chamber of Commerce is 
out for Russian trade — as much of it and as soon 
as possible. The membership of the general coun- 
cil of the Russo-British chamber shows an impos- 
ing array of British bankers and traders. Sir Fran- 
cis Barker, of Vickers, Ltd., is chairman of the 
executive council, which includes such representa- 
tives of British trade and finance as Sir William 
Priestley of Priestley's, Bradford; H. W. Lee, of the 
Fine Cotton Spinners' and Doublers' Association, 
Bradford; G. Palliser Martin, of St. Phillip's Flax 
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and Hemp Mills, Bristol; Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, 
of Lloyd's Bank; Rear •Admiral Sir Giarles Lang- 
dale Ottley, of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., 
etc. The office of the chan^r, reports a recent press 
despatch, "is besieged with inquiries from British 
traders regarding prospects in the Russian markets." 

A brief survey of current items in the daily press 
reveals the exhilarating haste with which British 
and Continental traders are rushing to fling their 
wares into the economic vacuum so well described 
by the Secretary of State. On March 22, less than 
a week after signing of the English trade agree- 
ment, a dispatch from London to the New York 
Evening Post reported: 

"England is losing no time in patting into effect the 
trade agreement with Russia. It has already decided to 
•end a staff of men well acquainted with Russia to Moscow. 
Petrograd, Odessa and probably to one or two other 
places. Details of the plans are being worked oat and 
the personnel considered, and the Government hopes to 
have these men on their way very soon. 

"The head of staff at Moscow will be virtoally a British 
Minister to Russia with political powers far in advance 
of any trade emissary England ever sent to a foreign coun- 
try, and the trade representatives to the other cities will 
have more power than the average Consul. The Govern- 
ment is devoting great care to selecting these men from 
the rush of applications. . . 

"Leonid Krassin will remain in London as Russia's rep- 
resentative, and will maintain quite a staff here which will 
be able to give trade information. Your correspondent 
was told at the Board of Trade that already there are 
negotiations in progress between Russia and British firms 
for large orders of manufactured articles and that busi- 
ness is expected to develop steadily." 

Ten days later the correspondent of the New 
York Herald reported from Reral: 

"A British official mission is now on its way to Moscow, 
and British firms are getting ready to repair Russian 
locomotives and to supply new ones. I met here in Reval 
the other day a Mr. Grimshaw, a Yorkshire man, repre- 
senting the great cloth manufacturers of his native coun- 
try, who has just sold Lenin 150,000 pounds worth of 
English cloth and got paid in gold and platinum 200,000 
pounds, which gives him 50,000 pounds to go on with; 
and there have, I am sure, been many other deals like 
tUs." 

• • • 

npHE establishment of a Soviet regime in Georgia, 
''* the Caucasian republic on the shores of the 
Black Sea, in its time created a great commotion in 
the ranks of Franco-British imperialists, Russian 
patriots and "democratic" Socialists. The first two 
partners of this sympathetic trinity were losing 
thereby a convenient landing place and starting 
point for future armed adventures against Soviet 
Russia. On the other hand, the Socialists of the 
Menshevik type in Russia as well as in Western 
Europe — were deprived of a living and shining ex- 
ample of a Social Democratic republic — ^a paradise 
where the working class was ruling in a civilized 
manner, without dispossessing or disfranchising the 
bourgeoisie, without civil war and terror, and with- 
out incurring the anger of the great capitalistic 
powers. They opened all the sluices of their abuse, 
accusing the Bolsheviks of imperialism, of emulat- 
ing the expansionist policy of the Tsar, of disre- 
garding the self-determination of small national- 
ities. . . 



Leaving aside the question that the establishment 
of a Soviet regime in this Caucasian republic was 
not in any way caused by Russian intervention, but 
was a purely internal matter of the Mohammedan 
mountain tribes and the Communist workers of 
Georgia, it is at least curious to notice that this 
cry for national independence should be raised by 
the leading politicians of exactly this little repub- 
lic. The great man of Georgia was the famous 
Menshevik Tseretelli, formerly a member of the 
Russian Duma and at the time of Kerensky gen- 
erally considered the guiding spirit of this eloquent 
but not very astute lawyer. In the heyday of their 
power neither the great Alexander nor his Georgian 
Aristotle even for a moment seriously considered 
the idea of national independence or self-determin- 
ation. The most they were willing to concede was 
a kind of autonomy for Poland and Finland — 
within the boundaries of the Russian empire. 
Champions of "imity" as long as capitalists were 
ruling the country — these "Socialists" embraced 
the principle of "self-determination" as soon as 

the workers became the masters of the land. . . 

• • • 

'DERTRAND Russell in his articles about Soviet 
Rtissia had written in 1920 about the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Communists in Russia. This 
accusation against the ruling party in the Soviet 
Republic has since been over and over again re- 
peated by all more or less unfriendly critics. On 
this head we read in the Moscow Pravda of March 
22, the following: 

"They speak all the time about the privileges of 
the Commimists. 

"Such privileges really exist, although the party 
is conducting an energetic struggle against them 
and although they cannot in the slightest be com- 
pared with the privileges that would be granted to 
its adherents by any other government 

"But we invite everybody to ponder over the 
following fact: At the time when there took place 
the congress of our party, the governing party, 
there occurred the unfortunate Kronstadt events. 

"What did the Congress do? 

"It sent a third of its members as simple Red 
front soldiers to the most dangerous posts. Up to 
the present it has become known that three of mem 
have been killed and seventeen wounded, but it is 
possible that the real number of those killed and 
wounded is by far larger. 

"Where and when did any governing party act 
this way? When and where did anything like this 
happen in history? 

"Anybody who was at Kronstadt can tell how 
heroically the delegates of the Congress fought 
there. 

"What party has ever thus sent its best sons into 
the murderous fire? 

"Every honest worker should ponder over these 
facts. The Communiste died in the first ranks. 
Their example was a spur for the others and the 
Revolution was victorious. 

"Glory to the fallen heroes!" 
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Lenin's Speech on the Tax in Kind 

(The speech delivered by Lenin on March 15 in the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party on the "tax in kind" has been quoted several times in Soviet Russia. We are now in a posi- 
tion to communicate the entire speech to our readers.) 



/'^'OMRADES: The question of substituting a tax 
^^ in kind for the requisition of grain is above 
all a political question, because the essence of this 
question is the relation of the working class to 
the peasantry. The very fact that this question had 
to be put proves that we must subject the relations 
between the workers and peasants on the hostile or 
peaceful attitude of whom depends the fate of our 
revolution, to an examination and revision that 
must be as complete and intelligent as possible. 
I need not dwell long on the question of the causes 
that have made such a revision necessary. You 
all know what are the circumstances that have 
made the situation of the peasantry a particularly 
difficult one. First of all there is the great distress 
that was brought about by war, destruction and 
failure of crops, which necessarily brought with 
it a certain alienation of the peasantry from the 
proletariat to the bourgeoisie. 

Let me speak but a few words on the theoretical 
significance of this question. There is no doubt 
that the social revolution in a country where the 
overwhelming majority of the population consists 
of small farmers and producers may only be 
achieved by providing for a number of special tran- 
sition measures that would be entirely unnecessary 
in countries in which the wage workers 6onstitute 
the overwhelming majority in industry and agri- 
culture. In countries with a highly developed 
capitalism a special class of agricultural wage 
workers has developed in the course of decades. 
Only such a class may prepare the ground socially, 
economically, and politically for the immediate 
transition to Socialism. We have already em- 
phasized in a number of pamphlets and speeches, 
as well as in our press, that in Russia the state 
of affairs is not the same, in other words, that in 
Russia the industrial workers are in the minority 
and the small farmers overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority. The social revolution in such a country 
may meet with complete success only under two 
conditions: 

1. It must be supported by the social revolu- 
tion in one or more of the advanced countries. 
As you know, much has been accomplished in this 
respect in recent days, as compared with the past, 
but this condition is still far from fulfillment. 

2. There must be an understanding between 
the proletariat, which is the executor of the dic- 
tatorship and holds the state power in its hands, 
and the majority of the population. This under- 
standing will be wide in its scope, and may in- 
clude a great number of measures and transitional 
stages. It must be mentioned here that we must 
clarify the matter of our propaganda and educa- 
tion. People who think that politics means petty 
intrigues, who sometimes have even gone so far 



as to undertake acts of deception, must be most 
emphatically condemned in our midst. The work- 
ing classes must not be deceived. In three years 
we have done very much to elevate the political 
consciousness of the masses. The masses have 
learned most in the open struggle. In accordance 
with our view of life and our ten years of revolu- 
tionary experience and the practical lessons of 
our revolution, we must look at things as they are: 
the interests of classes are different; the small 
peasant has aims that are not the same as those 
of the worker. 

We know that only an understanding with the 
peasantry can save the social revolution until the 
revolution is ready to break out in other countries. 
We must speak practically on this matter in all 
meetings, and in our press. We must not attempt 
to hide anything; we must say openly that the 
peasantry are discontented with the form of the 
relations thus far realized with us, that they do 
not want this form, and that it has to be changed. 
This is a fact. The peasants have clearly expressed 
their will in this matter. But this will is the will 
of great masses of the working population. We 
must reckon with this fact and we should be suffi- 
ciently objective in our politics to say "Let us go 
over this question!" 

We must say: if you want to go backward, if 
you want to restore private property and bring 
about free trade, this will mean that you are 
handed over irrecoverably to the power of Uie land- 
ed proprietors and capitalists. A great number 
of historical examples and lessons of the revolu- 
tion will prove this. Anyone who has even the 
most rudimentary acquaintance with the principles 
of Communism and political economy must be 
convinced of the inevitability of these facts. Let 
us go over this question together: is it in the in- 
terest of the peasants to remove themselves so far 
from the proletariat as to hand over the country 
once more to the power of the capitalists and 
landed proprietors, or is it not in meir interest 
to do so? 

It is my impression that if we properly examine 
this question, we shall come to the conclusion that 
in spite of the divergence between the economic in- 
terests of the proletariat and the small peasants, 
the final outcome is in our favor. Difficult as our 
situation is, the question of contenting the middle 
and small peasants must be solved. There are 
now more peasants with medium holdings than 
before. Oppositions have been adjusted; the soil 
is more equitably distributed; the estates of the 
big peasants have for the most part been expropri- 
ated. In Russia this has been more fully realized 
than in Ukraine and in Siberia, but on the whole 
statistics show that a certain levelling process has 
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begun, in other words, that the sharp contrasts 
between the big peasants and the landless peasants 
have been removed. In general we may say that 
the peasantry now has holdings of so-called medi- 



am size. 

Alteration of the Economic Basis 

Can we make these medium peasants content 
with their economic position? If anyone among 
the Communists believed that the entire economic 
basis could be altered in three years, he was a 
dreamer. It is not a crime to admit that there are 
many such dreamers among us. In fact that con- 
dition is not even a disadvantage. How could we 
have undertaken a social revolution in a country 
like ours if we had not had such dreamers? Prac- 
tice has also shoivn, however, that these experi- 
ments as such have played also a negative role, 
since people who were led by the best intentions 
and desires went into the villages in order to 
establish agricultural collective economy, without 
knowing anything about agriculture, or without hav- 
ing any experience in organizing collective farms. 
You know very well how many cases of that kind 
there have been. I repeat that this is not sur- 
prising, since the transformation of the entire psy- 
chology of the petty peasants is a labor that will 
require generations. This question of stabilizing 
the ideology of the small peasants can be solved 
only on a material basis. The application of tract- 
ors and machinery in agriculture on a large scale, 
the electrification of the whole country, would im- 
mediately produce a transformation of the thought 
of the small peasants. And when I speak of gen- 
erations, remember that generations do not neces- 
sarily mean centuries. You know very well that 
the obtaining of tractors and machinery and the 
carrying out of the electrification of a gigantic 
country are a matter of decades. Objectively con- 
sidered, that is the state of things. 

Let us now ask, what is to be done? We must 
make efforts to satisfy the requirements of our 
peasants, who are dissatisfied, and rightly so, who 
cannot be satisfied with the present state of affairs. 
We must say: this thing cannot go on. How shall 
we satisfy tne peasants, in fact, what do we mean 
by satisfying the peasants? Whence shall we ob- 
tain the answer to this question? The demands 
themselves will be our answer. We know these de- 
sires and demands. We must, however, subject them 
to a revision and attempt to connect all that we 
know of the economic demands of the peasants 
with our knowledge of the economic situation. If 
we go carefully into this question we must at once 
come to the conclusion that the small peasants can 
be satisfied in two ways: in the first place, by a 
certain freedom of exchange of commodities, a cer- 
tain freedom for the small peasants, and, in the 
second place, we must gel commodities and pro- 
ducts; for what would be the use of a freedom to 
exchange commodities, if there are no commodities 
to exchange? And what is the use of a freedom 
to trade if you have nothing with which to carry 
on trade? We must well note these two condi- 



tions, for otherwise the whole thing will remain 
on paper, and you know classes cannot be contented 
with paper decrees, but only with material facts. 
How we are to get the goods — we shall speak of 
that later. First, let us speak of what is really 
meant by freedom to exchange commodities. Free- 
dom to exchange commodities means free trade, 
free trade means: back to capitalism. Freedom to 
exchange commodities, free trade, means an act 
of exchange between the individual small peasants. 
All of us who know even the a b c's of Marxism 
will understand that this exchange of commodities, 
this freedom to trade, inevitably will result in a 
division of the producers of commodities into pos- 
sessors of capital and possessors of labor power, 
in other words, that we shall have new forms of 
capitalist wage-slavery, which never descended 
from on high, but always developed, in all coun- 
tries, out of the agricultural classes who had pr-i- 
ducts in their hands. We know this very well 
in theory, and everyone in Russia who has ob- 
served the lif^ and economic conditions of the small 
peasants cannot fail to come to this conclusion. 

Communist Party and Free Trade 

The question now is: Can the Communist Party 
recognize free trade and pass over to this state? 
Are there not irreconcilable incompatibilities in 
this situation? Our answer must be that tlie prac- 
tical settling of these questions is of extreme diffi- 
culty. I can foresee, and I have already observed 
in conversations with many comrades, that re- 
placing the grain requisitions by a tax in kind 
is going to center most of the discussion on the 
matter of the right to exchange commodities within 
the limits of the local economic needs. What does 
this mean; what limits must here be drawn; how 
are we to realize this condition? If anyone thinks 
that an answer to this question may already be 
given at this Congress he is mistaken. This ques- 
tion will not be answered before it is taken up in 
our legislation. Our problem in this Congress is 
to formulate the main lines of the question. Our 
party is a governing party and the decision that the 
party congress adopts will be binding for the 
whole Republic. We must therefore take up this 
question now as a matter of principle only. 

Our decision on the principle involved in this 
question must be communicated by us to the peas- 
antry, for the spring campaign is at hand. We 
must call in the assistance of our entire party ap- 
paratus, of all our theoretical powers, of all our 
practical experiences, in order to decide what is 
best to be done. Theoretically speaking, we may 
to a certain extent reestablish free trade and hand 
over to the small peasants the rights and privil- 
eges of capitalism, without in that way destroying 
the root of the political power of the proletariat. 
Is this possible? If we were in a position to ob- 
tain even a small quantity pt commodities and 
the state should take possession of these commodit- 
ies, the proletariat now holding political power 
would receive, in addition to that political power, 
the economic power also. The opening of the corn- 
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modity exchange will have an invigorating effect 
on the small peasants whose activity has been al- 
most crippled by the pressure of the destruction 
brought about by the war and the impossibility of 
developing their economic life normally. The 
individual small peasants need a stimulus that will 
be adapted to their economic situation. We cannot 
extricate ourselves from this difficulty without re- 
sorting to freedom of local exchange of commodi- 
ties. If this exchange of commodities gives to the 
state a certain minimum quantity of grain, suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of the cities, of the fac- 
tories, and of industry, this exchange of commodi- 
ties will contribute to solidify and strengthen the 
political and national power of the proletariat. 
The peasantry demand that the worker, who holds 
in his hands all the factories and all industries, shall 
prove to them in fact that he is ready to enter into 
exchange relations with them. On the other hand, 
a great agricultural state with poor communica- 
tions, in the individual parts of which agriculture 
does not operate under the same conditions, em- 
phatically requires a certain freedom of conunodity 
exchange in the domain of local agriculture and 
local industry. 

In this field everything has been defective until 
now. It would be the greatest crime not to admit 
this fact. 

Relations with Cooperatives 

But we were under an iron compulsion. For up 
to the present time we have had such incredibly 
difficult conditions, produced by the war> that it 
was impossible for us to take any other than war- 
like measures, even in the field of agriculture. It 
is a miracle that our distracted country has been 
able to bear a war of this kind. But this miracle 
has not descended from on high; it was bom of 
the economic interests of the working class and the 
peasantry. Simultaneously — and this must not be 
overlooked in propaganda and agitation — we went 
further than was necessary from either a theoretic- 
al or a political standpoint. We may admit a free 
local exchange of commodities in such a way as not 
to destroy the political power of the proletariat. 
How this is to be done will be shown by actual 
practice. It is my duty only to show theoretically 
that it is possible. The proletariat holding the state 
power in its hands can, if it has control of certain 
products, put these products into circulation and 
thus secure a certain satisfying of the middle 
and small peasants. This satisfying of their needs 
must be undertaken on the basis of the local ex- 
change of commodities. 

Now let me say a few words on this local ex- 
change. First I must here touch the question of 
the cooperatives. It is of course a fact that we 
shall need the cooperatives in a local exchange 
of commodities.. Our program emphasizes that the 
cooperatives which we took over from capitalism 
are the best instrument of distribution and that 
we must preserve this instrument. So far for our 
program. But have we really utilized the co- 
operatives as fully as we might have? No! And 



this is partly due to our own errors, partly forced 
upon us by the war. The cooperatives embraced 
elements whose economic situation was relatively 
secure, and who were therefore, in their political 
sympathies, Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionists. 
What can you do about it? It is a law. (LMUghter 
from the audience.) The Mensheviks and Social- 
Revolutionists are people who consciously or un- 
consciously cooperate in reconstructing capitalism 
and give their aid to the Yudeniches. That is also 
a law. We must fight them, and when you are 
fighting, you fight to the utmost We must defend 
ourselves, and we have done so. But can the pres- 
ent situation continue to be maintained? No, it is 
impossible. It wofild doubtless be an error if we 
should tie our hands, and therefore I propose, in 
the question of cooperatives, the following resolu- 
tion, which is very ^ort I shall read it: 

In view of the fact that the resolution of the 
Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 
as to our relations with the cooperatives, is based 
entirely on the principle of requisitions of grain, 
which are now replaced by a tax in kind, the Tenth 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party resolves 
to alter the resolution in question. The Congress 
commissions the Central Committee to formulate 
the conditions for developing and improving the 
structure and activity of the cooperatives, in ac- 
cordance with the program of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, and to take as its basis the substitu- 
tion of a tax in kind for the requisition of grain. 

The resolution of the Ninth Congress ties our 
hands. It says that the cooperatives are to be 
placed under the Commissariat of Provisions. Thw 
Commissariat of Provisions is an excellent institu* 
tion. But it would be a great political error if wt) 
should forcibly put the cooperatives under the 
Commissariat for Provisions, and thus tie our 
hands, in the regulation of our relations with the 
small peasants. We must give the newly elected 
Central Committee instructions to elaborate the 
new measures and undertake alterations. In this 
matter we stand, theoretically speaking, before a 
great number of transitional stages and transitional 
measures. One thing is clear to us: the resolution 
of the Ninth Congress assumed that our develop- 
ment would follow a straight line. It has turned 
out, as is always the case in all the history of 
revolutions, that the course of evolution has fol- 
lowed zigzag lines. Therefore it would be a poli- 
tical error to tie ourselves down to any resolution. 
If we now alter this resolution, we may say that 
we are acting in the spirit of our program, as is 
demanded by the impoi^tance of the cooperative 
organizations. 

In altering this resolution, we say that we must 
accept the substitution of a tax in kind for the 
grain requisitions as a basis for our measures. 
When shall we be able to put it through? Not 
before the harvest, in other words, not for a num- 
ber of months. Will this measure be the same in 
all places? By no means. To attempt to proceed 
with a rubber stamp in Central Russa, Ukraine, 
and Siberia, as if they were parts of the same 
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r^on, would be th« greatest folly. I propose 
that we publish this fundamental idea of the free- 
dom of local exchange of commodities as a resolu- 
tion of the Congress. I imagine that in a few days 
a letter or appeal from the Central Committee will 
be published, which will state much better than I 
am doing here the following: do not hurry, de- 
stroy nothing, and act so as to content in the 
highest possible measure the demands of the mid- 
dle peasantry, without causing the interests of the 
proletariat to suffer thereby. Try to do both these 
things and draw practical conclusions from your 
experiences, and then inform us what you nave 
achieved, and we shall form a special commission, 
or even several commissions, which must then de- 
vote themselves to the study of these practical 
experiences. We must subject to a tenfold in- 
spection the measures we ha/e taken, before we 
may proceed on the basis of our experiences. 

How and Where to Get Commodities 

We shall now be asked how and where we are 

f;oing to get commodities. This will be much easier 
or us now, since our economic situation, as meas- 
ured by the international yardstick, has much im- 
proved. How we shall get the commodities — that 
is another question. But the possibility of obtain- 
ing the commodities is now at hand. The economic 
relations which we are maintaining with the upper 
classes of other states will give to us, the prole- 
tarian state power, the possibility of granting 
to the peasantry the alleviation of a free exchange 
of commodities. I know that this has called form 
derision. In Moscow there is a large group of rep- 
resentatives of the bureaucratic intelligentsia who 
are at great effort to produce a certain "public 
opinion". This group began to make fun of us: 
"See what has become of Communism. It is like a 
man walking on crutches and with his face made 
unrecognizable by a great bandage." Communism 
in their eyes is now a sort of caricature. I have 
heard jokes and jibes of this kind frequently. Rus- 
sia came out of the war in such a condition as 
really to resemble a man who has been beaten 
up until he is half dead. For seven years they 
have been striking us, and we may now be glad 
that we can move about at all, even if it is with 
the aid of crutches. Such is our position. And 
if any one says that we can get out of this situa- 
tion without the aid of crutches, he will give evi- 
dence of a complete misunderstanding of Uie pres- 
ent situation. So long as the revolution has not 
yet broken out in other countries, we must not 
grudge the hundreds of millions and milliards, 
which our boundless resources and our rich raw 
materials afford us, as a compensation for the 
trade that the advanced capitalist countries may 
give us. We shall later recover all this with ad- 
vantage to ourselves. If the most advanced coun- 
tries are still smarting with the wounds inflicted by 
four years of war, what is to be said of us, who 
have been waging war for seven years? 

In our backward country we have need now of 
an economic breathing spell, after our seven years 



of war. We have learned from the reports of 
Comrade Lezhava that many hundreds of thousands 
of poods of various foodstuffs have already been 
purchased in foreign countries and are being for- 
warded here with the greatest possible speed by 
way of Lithuania, Finland and Latvia. Today we 
have received news that a contract covering the 
delivery of 18,500,000 poods of coal, purchasect 
by us, has been signed in London, in order to fur- 
nish Uie industry of Petrograd with fuel. If thi* 
will help us provide commodities for the peasants^ 
it may be irregular or even in violation of oar 
program, but we need a breathing spell. 

Exchange of Commodities by Individuals 

I must say a few words still on the exchange of 
commodities by individuals. When we speak of 
freedom of exchange we mean an exchange of 
commodities by individuals, in other words, an 
aid to the big peasants. We must not hide from 
ourselves the fact that the substitution of a tax io 
kind for grain requisitions represents a certain 
strengthening of the wealthy peasantry. But this 
tendency of the wealthy peasants must not be re- 
sisted by means of edicts, by means of prohibitions, 
but by national measures and national concentra- 
tion. If the nation can receive machines, it mil 
be strengthened and elevated thereby. And if the 
machines are available in sufficient quantity, and 
the electrification has been carried out, this will 
mean the end of the big peasants. But so long as 
this is not possible, we must give a certain quan- 
tity of goods away. He who has the goods at his 
disposal, also holds the power. The peasants in 
Russia, as far as their possessions are concerned, 
have recently been much equalized, and now con- 
sist for the most part of medium peasants; and w« 
need not fear that the exchange of commodities 
will be completely individualized. Each man will 
be in a position to give the state some compensation 
for these goods. One will furnish his excess in 
grain, another will give garden products, a third 
will give his labor power. The situation is now 
this: either we must economically satisfy the medi- 
um peasants and consent to a freedom of commo- 
dity exchange, or it will be impossible to maintain 
the power of the proletariat in Russia, in view 
of the slowing down of the international revolu- 
tion. We are economically not fitted for this task. 
We must be clear on this point, and speak of it 
fearlessly. In the proposed legislation there ars 
a number of other contradictions. Therefore the 
final words have been made to read thus: The 
Congress approves in its general outline the pro- 
posal of the Central Committee to replace die 
grain requisitions by a grain tax, and commissions 
die Central Committee of the Party to eliminate 
these contradictions in as short a period as pos- 
sible." We have not yet had an opportunity to 
eliminate these contradictions. We nave not had 
sufficient time for these details. The AIl-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People's Commissars will work out in detail a 
plan for carrying out the tax in kind as well as 
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the necessary edict If you accept this proposal 
today, we can immediately refer it to the All-Riis- 
sian Central Executive Committee, which will then, 
together with the Council of People's Commissars 
and the Supreme Council of National Economy, 
and that of the National Defence, make this pro- 
ject a law, and — what is more important — issue 
practical instructions. 

Why Thii Change Wat Necessary 

Why was it necessary for us to substitute a tax 
in kind for the grain requisitions? The grain 
requisitions created a peculiar monopoly which 
•demanded all the excess grain and foodstuffs from 
the peasants. But we could not do otherwise, since 
we were in a position of extreme distress. The 
national monopoly is the very best method from 
the Socialist standpoint But in a peasant nation, 
having control of a certain amount of industry 
4axd a certain quantity of goods, the system of taxes 
and of free exchange of commodities is capable 
of application as a transition measure. This ex- 
'change of commodities will be a spur and a stim- 
ulus for the peasants. The peasants will and 
must make efforts, in their own interest, to raise the 
productivity of their farms, because they will now 
not be asked to give up all their excess foodstuffs, 
but only the amount covered by the tax in kind, 
to be delivered as far as possible in advance. We 
must build up our national economic life with 
an eye to the economic position of the middle peas- 
ant, whose ideology we have not been able to 
alter in the course of these three years. The 
<}uantity of foodstuffs to be raised by the grain 
requisitions was increased last year. The amount 
of foodstuffs to be raised by the tax in kind should 
be much smaller. 

If there is a crop failure, we cannot take any 
excess foodstuffs, because there will not be any 
to take, unless we want to deprive the peasant of 
the last bite he has to eat Should we have a crop 
failure, we shall all have to starve a bit, and the 
state will be saved. Otherwise the state would go 
to pieces. If we have a good harvest, our excess 
supply will amount to half a billion poods; this 
will be sufficient for consumption and will even en- 
able us to create a certain grain reserve. The main 
point is to stimulate the peasant Therefore we 
propose the acceptance of the resolution. It is 
always difficult to look for transition measures. As 
we have not succeeded in advancing equally and 
in a straight line, we must not be petty, but must 
simply gather our forces. A peasant who has 
even a modicum of class-consciousness cannot help 
understanding that we represent as a government 
the working classes, those working classes with 
whom the toiling peasant can agree (and the 
peasants represent nine tenths of our population) . 
A class-conscious peasant understandlis very well 
that every turn for the worse means a return to 
the old Tsarist Government. The Kronstadt events 
have clearly emphaai/ed this. The Kronstadt peo- 
ple do not want the White Guards and they do not 
want 0% but they cannot have anybody else. The 



Kronstadt mutineers have put themselves in a posi- 
tion which is the best kind of agitation for us and 
against any other kind of government 

Acceptable Relations with the Peasants 

We are now enabled to come to an arrange- 
ment with the peasant, and this arrangement must 
be brought about with intelligence and adaptabil- 
ity. We understand the whole apparatus of the 
Commissariat of Provisions and we know that it is 
a very efficient apparatus and must be preserved. 
But we must subordinate this apparatus to the de- 
mands of policy. The whole magnificent machin- 
ery of the Commissariat of Provisions will be of 
no use to us if we are not able to achieve ac- 
ceptable relations with the peasants. If the politic- 
al situation requires a decisive change, adaptability, 
and wise measures of transition, the leaders must 
accommodate themselves to this condition. A well 
built apparatus must be able to function under any 
circumstances. If its structure becomes a mere 
petrifaction, it will lose its applicability. For this 
reason precisely we must apply all our forces 
to achieve a complete subordination of thb ap- 
paratus to the demands of policy. Policy means: 
the relation between the various classes, and this 
relation decides the fate of the republic We must 
always keep the great whole before our eyes; this 
very evening we must be in a position to proclaim 
to all the world by wireless mat the Congress of 
the governing party has replaced the grain requisi- 
tions by a tax in kind and has thus stimulated 
the small peasants to improve their methods and 
increase their cultivated area. If the Congress will 
take this step, it will improve the relation between 
the proletariat and the peasant and may give ex- 
pression to its conviction that in this way a per- 
manent relation may be attained between the peas- 
antry and the proletariat (Stormy applause.) 



REOPENING PUTILOV WORKS 

On April 15 activity in the Putilov Works, Petro- 
grad was resumed. The first departments to start 
functioning will be those for the manufacture of 
railroad cars, locomotives, machines and automo- 
biles. In connection with the new economic tasks 
of Petrograd industry, it has been found that it is 
absolutely necessary to reorganize the Putilov 
Works completely. 
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Christian Georgyevich Rakovsky 

(Comrade Rakovsky occupies in Ukraine a position corresponding to that of Lenin in Russia. 
Its natural resources and the fertility of its land, make Ukraine, with its more than 35 million in- 
habitants, one of the most important parts of the Soviet Federation.) 



TPHE present leader of the Communist reconstruc- 
■'■ tion in Ukraine, the head of the People's Com- 
missars, Christian Georgyevich Rakovsky, was born 
on September 1, 1873 in a little Bulgarian town, 
Kotel. He belongs to the very old Rakovsky family 
known in the history of the Balkan revolutionary 
struggles, a family which from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century played an important role 
in the revolutionary movement of the Balkans in 
general, and in Bulgaria particularly. He early 
showed the heritage of his revolutionary family 
traditions. As a youngster, while in the sixth 
class of gymnasium he was expelled for distribut- 
ing Socialist propaganda, and organizing revolu- 
tionary circles. 

In 1890, Rakovsky unable to finish his studies, 
went to Geneva, Switzerland. Here he immediately 
entered into the Russian Social Democratic organ- 
ization at the head of which at that time were 
Plekhanov, Sazulich and Axelrod, Through Ple- 
khanov, he familiarized himself with the inter- 
national labor movement. 



For seven years Rakovsky, thanks to govern- 
mental persecution, spent his time wandering be- 
tween the universities of Switzerland, Germany, 
and France. In 1892 he was arrested by the au- 
thorities of Geneva for an attempt against one of 
the Russian agents provocateurs. He was expelled 
by the Berlin police for his participation in the 
German labor movement and in the Russian Social 
Democratic movement. Finally the French Gov- 
ernment permitted him to study there, but only 
under very strict police surveillance. 

While working in Russian, German, French, 
Swiss, and other organizations, Rakovsky did not 
forget his native country. He published in Geneva 
a Bulgarian paper, "Social Democrat", and direct- 
ed the Socialist papers in Bulgaria itself. 

After having completed his studies in the Med- 
ical Faculty in 1897, Rakovsky wrote a brilliant 
doctor's dissertation which gives a Marxian ex- 
planation of criminality and degeneration, a work 
which has been translated into Russian. Upon his 
return to Bulgaria, there began a struggle against 
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Russian Tsarism. Rakovsky organized throughout 
the whole country a great number of meetings, 
started a campaign in the press, and published a 
big historical work under the title "On Russian 
Policy in the East". In view of the fact that the 
country where his family was living was occu- 
pied by the Rumanians he was mobilized for mili- 
tary service, where he continued Socialist propa- 
ganda. 

In 1900 Rakovsky went to Russia. He was im- 
mediately arrested and expelled through Reval to 
Germany where he completed his well known work 
Present Day France, published under the pseu- 
donym Insarov. In order to get in touch with 
the French labor movement, Rakovsky entered the 
juridical faculty of the University of Paris; but 
within a year he returned to Russia and again was 
compelled to leave the country. The years 1900- 

1903 Rakovsky spent writing for the Russian Marx- 
ian review, Novoye Slovo, and other papers. In 

1904 began the so-called "Rumanian period" when 
he reorganized the Socialist Party in Rumania, 
which had been liquidated by Social Democratic 
intellectuals. 

There now began a violent persecution by the 
Rumanian authorities and bourgeoisie, and in 1907 
Rakovsky was arrested following the peasant up- 
risings. He was deprived of his political rights, 
and entrance to Rumania was forbidden him. The 
whole organized Rumanian proletariat rose in his 
support and he returned to Rumania to arouse 
public opinion by bringing his case before the 
courts; but the Rumanian government did not 
give him this opportunity and tried to send him 
over the border again. The border countries re- 
fused to receive the revolutionist who at that time 
was already known to the entire western European 
proletariat, and the Rumanian government, to 
solve this problem, was on the point of shooting 
him. This brought about an uprising of the work- 
ers in Bucharest which ended with a bloody con- 
flict in which more than fifty workers and 
policemen were victims. An attempt to remove 
Rakovsky from Bucharest was foiled by the work- 
ers who tore up the rails. The Government, power- 
less itself, asked Rakovsky to exert his influence 
on the workers and agreed to return all his rights. 
This was done in 1912; it was a brilliant victory 
for the labor party over the Rumanian oligarchy. 

During his "Rumanian period", Rakovsky re- 
newed his close relations with the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. In 1905 he went on the mutin- 
ous warship "Prince Potemkin" and influenced 
the insurgent sailors not to surrender and to go 
instead to the aid of the striking workers at Batum. 
Later Rakovsky went to the relief of the insurgents 
who remained in Rumania thus bringing upon 
himself new persecutions. Compelled to leave the 
country in 1907 he renewed his relations with the 
Western revolutionary movement. He also returned 
again to Bulgaria where he founded the paper 
Forward. 

During the great war the Rumanian Government 
shamefully persecuted Rakovsky as well as the 



Socialist press, lliere were arrests and armed 
police attacks in one of which Rakovsky was 
wounded. 

The Russian Government was watching the July 
manifestations in Galatz. In a telegram of June 
17, 1916, the Russian envoy Poklevsky informed 
his government as follows: 

"For the happenings in Galatz the Rumanian 
Government has removed from his post the Prefect 
Gussy. It transferred the prosecuting attorney and 
indicted Rakovsky and the chief syndicalist spon- 
sors of the manifestations. The latter have con- 
voked numerous meetings protesting against blood- 
shed in Galatz and in general against the war." 

These manifestations were so powerful and 
threatening that the Rumanian Government was 
compelled to release Rakovsky as well as other 
prisoners. When with Rumania's declaration of 
war the workers were mobilized, the Government 
again arrested Comrade Rakovsky. 

These activities and especially the Zimmerwald 
conference, initiation of which Rakovsky shared 
with Lenin and Trotsky, stirred against him violent 
attacks of the European imperialist press of all 
countries, particularly of France, Italy and Russia. 
Thanks to the Russian Revolution on May 1, 1917, 
when the Russian garrison of the city of Jassy 
freed the political prisoners under the eyes of the 
Rumanian king and his spies, Rakovsky again was 
released from prison. 

The Russian envoy Masslov in a secret telegram 
reported thus: "Yesterday on May 1 there took 
place in Jassy a meeting of the Russian garrison; 
those participating in the manifestation proceeded 
in an orderly fashion through the streets, the par- 
ticipants bearing red flags on which were inscrip- 
tions in Russian and Rumanian. During the mani- 
festation the troops gathered upon the square to 
which they brought, in an automobile, the Rumani- 
an Socialist Rakovsky who had just been released 
and who in a short speech greeted the soldiers. 
Rakovsky was answered in French by the Russian 
non-commissioned officer Giller, who concluded his 
speech with the wish that the same fate might over- 
take the Rumanian king that had befallen the Rus- 
sian Tsar and that in the Balkans there should 
be formed, as soon as possible, a federation of 
democratic republics. Rakovsky was then brought 
to safety. In his conversation with me the Rumani- 
an minister expressed his regret and accused his 
policemen for not executing the order concerning 
the removal of Rakovsky before the manifestation 
of May 1." It must be added that this shameful 
action did not succeed owing to the fact that 
Rakovsky fell "gravely ill" in time. 

From this moment there began the Russian- 
Ukrainian period of the activity of Rakovsky. After 
coming to Odessa he organized a great number of 
meetings, gatherings, and lectures, in which he 
advocated his slogan "Down with the War," thus 
bringing upon himself persecutions and attacks 
from the Provisional Government as well as from 
the social-patriotic press and very quickly after 
his arrival in Petrograd he was entered on the list 
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of the **twelve** whose arrest was asked by Bur- 
tsev as well as by the Rumanian Government As 
revealed in a secret note of the Minister of For- 
eign Afifairs, Tereschenko, and in a telegram of 
Kerensky of August 30 to the General Staff, every 
effort was made to put an end to the activities of 
Rakovsky. General Lukomsky, at the time of the 
revolt of Komilov gave an order to arrest him but 
this did not succeed owing to the liquidation of 
the Komilov attempt After learning of this order 
Rakovsky went to Kronstadt 

At the time of the November Revolution Rakov- 
sky was in Stockholm from which place he sent 
his greetings and support of the revolution. Upon 
his return to Russia, he was ordered to Odessa and 
Sebastopol with a body of sailors for the liquida- 
tion of the counter-revolution in Rumania and in 
Ukraine. Following his return to Moscow Comrade 
Rakovsky appeared again in Ukraine together with 
Comrade Manuilsky in the role of the head of 
the peace delegation. This activity of Rakovsky 
is known to everybody. 

After the conclusion of the negotiations Comrade 
Rakovsky was delegated as a member of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Embassy to Germany. He returned to 
Germany later in behalf of the Central Executive 
Committee together with Comrades Joffe, Radek, 
Bukharin, Ignatov, Marchlewski, but he was arrested 
in Vilna and forced back to Russia. In January, 
1919, according to the decision of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party Rakovsky was called back and 
at the Third Congress of the Ukrainian Soviets 
confirmed as head of the Soviet of People's Com- 
missars. When the Soviet power returned after 
the crushing of Denikin, Comrade Rakovsky be- 
came again the head of the Soviet of People's Com- 
missars, being at the same time the People's Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, member of tne Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Ukraine, 
and member of the Ebcecutive Committee of the 
Third International. 



TREATY WITH WHITE RUSSIA 

Moscow, April $. — A treaty has been signed 
between Soviet Russia and the Soviet Republic of 
White Russia by which the contracting parties en- 
ter into a defensive and economic alliance. For 
the best realization of the intentions of the treaty, 
the two governments declare a union of their fol- 
lowing commissariats: military and naval affairs, 
Supreme Councils of Public Economy, foreign trade, 
finance, labor, ways and communications, posts 
and telegraphs. These united People's Commis- 
sariats of both countries wil\ enter into the com- 
position of the Council of People's Commissars 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
and will have their plenipotentiary representatives 
in the Council of the People's Commissars of 
White Russia, subject to appointment and control 
by the White Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee and by the AU-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



MAILS WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

On April 6, the British Post Master General 
stated at London that the mail service with Rus- 
sia would be resumed on April 20, at the regular 
international postage rates. The Russian Post 
Office was said to have stated that it could receive 
mail for all of European Russia and likewise 
for Ukraine, Georgia, and the Russian districts 
in Asia generally, including Vladivostok. This 
mail service is to embrace letters, printed matter, 
parcels post, and samples. As the service has not 
yet been completely organized, all mail matter 
is for the present to be forwarded to Moscow, in 
order to be reforwarded from that point 

Soviet Russia printed last week a statement from 
the United States Post Office Department outlin- 
ing the conditions for the sending of letters from 
the United States to Soviet Russia. From a recent 
issue of Social Demokraten, Christiania, Norway, 
we learn that the Norwegian Government on March 
29, accepted a suggestion from the Russian Soviet 
Government that postal relations be resumed be- 
tween the two countries by way of Riga. As the 
Norwegian daily states. Chief Clerk Summershild 
of the Norwegian Post Office Department, had 
learned that a favorable reply was about to be 
forwarded to Russia. 

"Norway has been in postal communication with 
Russia by way of Vardo," was explained by the 
chief clerk. Elfforts will be made to continue these 
means of communication in the future also, at 
least as far as Northern Norway is concerned. 

The postal communication by way of Riga will 
Le inaugurated within the next few days. 



Next Week's 

Soviet Russia 

KARL RADEK. This brilliant publicist de- 
scribes the work of The Tenth Congress of 
the Commimist Party of Russia. 

THE UNIHED LABOR SCHOOL IN RUS- 
SIA. An account of the new type of school 
adapted to a society in which there are no 
privileged classes, and in which modem 
pedagogical methods are for the first time 
applied on a wide scale. 

MANUILSKY AND SHUMSKY. Portraits 
and biographies giving the picturesque 
careers of two of die leading members of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Government headed 
by Rakovsky. 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION. An exposure of the con- 
flicting currents in the counter-revolution- 
ary camp, headed by Savinkov, Burtsev, 
Kerensky, Milyukov, and others. 
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News Items from Russia 



HEALTH AND EDUCATION 

Moscow, April 24. — ^The Moscow Soviet has is- 
sued instructions for increasing the number of 
children's homes in the city and province of Mos- 
cow and for the improvement of the existing in- 
stitutions. Generous grants are to be made for 
supplying young folks with clothing and other 
comforts and with healthy conditions of recrea- 
tion and education. It is ordered that all the chil- 
dren's establishments in Moscow must be visited 
by physicians at least twice weekly, and in the 
district at least once weekly. Complete sanitary 
and hospital facilities • must be provided, regard- 
less of expense. 

In order to aid the federated autonomous East- 
em Soviet republics to create sufficient numbers of 
native political leaders from among the toiling 
masses, the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee has instructed the People's Commissariat" 
of Education to establish a university at Moscow 
for Eastern toilers where instruction shall be given 
in their native tongues. The status of the students 
in this university, with respect to stipends, etc., 
will be the same as that of students in other state 
universities. 

The All-Russian Trade Union of Soviet Workers 
maintains hundreds of schools for professional 
and business training. The AU-Russian Trade 
Union Educational Council has approved the 
budget of this Union for a billion and a half 
rubles to be spent in the current year in carrying 
on its three hundred and sixty schools with a 
graduating capacity of 135,000 pupils annually. 

The People's Commissariat of Health is conduct- 
ing operations to make the famous medical mud- 
baths in the Odessa liman a great All-Russian cura- 
tive centre for all afflicted persons. 

An AU-Russian Bacteriological Convention opens 
in Moscow on May 15. 



ON THE AGMCULTURAL FRONT 

The Russian Telegraph Agency reports the 
success of the recent "Red Sower's T^o-^k," held 
throughout Soviet Russia. (See Soviet Russu, 
May 7, 1921, page 463.) On April 11 the ftrst 
agricultural demonstration train left Moscow for 
Yaroslav, Vologda and Viatka. The train was 
scheduled to make twenty halts at stations en 
routo and to take part everywhere in the country- 
wide sowing campaign. The train carries an agri- 
cultural museum, a workshop for repairing agri- 
cultural implements and a corps of trained lec- 
turers, including agriculturists, veterinarians, etc. 
A dispatch from Moscow, April 10, reported the 
agricultural campaign in full swing in all prov- 
inces of the Soviet Federation. In the province of 
Novgorod numerous village smithies had been 
opened and were supplied with the necessary ma- 
terials for the repair of tools and machinery. In 



Viatka, in addition to repair work, new implements 
were being manufactured. In the Petrograd prov- 
ince smithies and workshops had been established 
in every village for the free repair of the peasants' 
tools. In Tuman province flying detachments of 
blacksmiths and mechanics were dispatched to 
cover the whole territory and bring relief to the 
farmers whose tools were in need of repair. Simi- 
lar reports of intense activity are received from 
every province, indicating the wide-spread interest 
aroused by "Red Sower's Week." 

The sowing campaign was conducted successful- 
ly throughout White Russia. Much enthusiasm 
is being shown by the peasants of this region 
over the latest agrarian reforms adopted in White 
Russia along with the rest of the Soviet Federa- 
tion. 

Reports from the Tartar republic show a full 
appreciation and satisfaction among the Tartar 
peasants with respect to the recent measures af- 
fecting the food tax, free trading and cooperation. 

A message from Tashkent reports the wonder- 
fully stimulating effect produced on the peasants 
by the agrarian reforms introduced in the Turkes- 
tan Republic. Similar reports arrive from the 
Kuban Cossack districts, from the Altai mountain 
area, and from widely scattered points throughout 
the Soviet Federation. 

The Moscow agricultural department has organ- 
ized circulating libraries for spreading a know- 
ledge of scientific agricultural methods throughout 
the province. Three hundred such libraries have 
already been dispatched to the rural districts. 



NON-PARTY WORKERS RESPOND TO 
COMMUNISM 

Moscow, April 7. — A series of mass meetings 
of workers belonging to no political party, held 
at Moscow this week, showed the remarkable 
growth of political consciousness among the large 
unattached masses of the Moscow proletariat After 
Mensheviks, Anarchists and other spokesmen had 
had their full say and a patient hearing, these 
meetings invariably adopted the resolution form* 
tthUed ^ the^Communists, covering a wide range 
of current ({.%'»tions from the Soviet agrarian 
poUcy and free trading to the Hungarian monarch- 
ist counter-revolution. The Izvestia, in a review 
of the meetings and the resolutions adopted, ob- 
serves: "Moscow's politicaTly unattached masses 
fully grasped the international situation and re- 
sponded to the call. Workers of all lands, unite! 
In this we see an augury for tHe triumph of the 
workers' cause." 

Forty-three factory meetings w^e also held at 
Petrograd to elect delegates to a Jty conference 
of politically imattached workers. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 
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MORE FORGERIES "SATURDAYING" IN BOKHARA 

The following statement was issued by the «*et,- ''■nulating the example of the Russian Subbot- 
ple's Commissariat for Foreign Maira at Moscow 'ks, «oviet Bokhara's workers on March 17 ax- 
on April 5: ranged a voluntary labor half -day on Friday, the 

"The German radio station at Nauen has apm.^ Moslem day of rest The Bokhara Soviet Govera- 

fantastic nonsense about alleged letters captured j - declared the Turkman language official while 

possession of a Bolshevist courier en route to B6^ ^ ■. lowing Russian functionanes to use the Russian 

lin through Czecho-Slovakia. Couriers from Riga language if they choose. The Bokhara Soviet Re- 

to Beriin do not go via Czecho-Slovakia. No Bol- public is establishing an aerial mail system to cover 

shevist couriers have been searched and no lettbr» the most out of the way towns and villages. 

have been captured. The alleged letter from Litvin- Telegram from ^Vestaik", Moscow, to Russuai 

ov to Kopp is a complete forgery. Litvinov is not Trade Delegation, London, March 21, 1921. 

in Riga but in Reval, whereas the forged letter !_ 

ia dated 'Riga* and signed 'Litvinov.' The contents 

of this forgery are pure fantasy and provocatio,. THE REPUBLIC OF TURKESTAN 

for the purpose of harming Soviet Russi^ The Moscow, April 12.— The autonomous Republic 

allied letter from the so-called extremist Barlo ^j Turkestan has been proclaimed. The previously 

to Berlin is another forgery. This extremist Barlov ^^^^^ institutions in Tashkent are abolished. The 

u a non-existent person. The intent of th^e forg- Tu^ijestan Mission is being closed. Turkestan will 

eries is obviously to create the impression th* ^^^ ^^ ^ autonomous Republic, governed by a 

Moscow gives the orders for the risings in Ger- ^^^^ Congress and an Executive Committee, but 

many. This lie had to be corroborated by forg- ^jj remain within the limits of the Soviet Fed- 



enes. 



eration. 
(Signed) Chicherin. Russian Telegraph Agency. 



When the Workers Made the Laws 

in Russia they put them into imple language, easy to understand, brief and to 
the point. The laws of So\ let Republic are unlike those of any other country, 
in this respect. They a» -racterized throughout by a sincere desire to insure 
the well-being of the working people. 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

a booklet of 85 pages, conl iino the complete text of the laws rer ' nn; i^''"- ?«♦ 
Divorce, Family Right Inheritance, Domestic Relations, R> • ^-f ("hil«!..en, etc. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 

Labor Laws of So'^Aet Russia 

This b. ..k i. t (80 ' liiil official text of the Soviet labor laws. 

The most i^iipr .• ant i lae health and welfare of the workers are 

dealt with - ^ (^li-'. m"!» « upuJ ory Labor, the Right to Work, Unem- 
ploymeui i - ^Jiurs, etc. A supplement by S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat 

of Labor us in detail how labor is protected in Soviet Russia. Sent po8^ 

paid for /.'• ' . p.ts. Send orders and remittances to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

110 West r.u;. Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Tenth Congress of the Communist Party 

By Karl Raoek 



Unity of the Party 
/~\NCE again the bourgeois press of the world 
^-^ was filled with information about the im- 
pending downfall of the Soviet Government, and 
once again all their expectations came to nothing. 
The Kronstadt uprising is liquidated, the local 
peasant uprisings in Siberia suppressed, and the 
political work of the Tenth Congress of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party completely destroyed all 
the hopes of the Russian counter-revolutionists. The 
decisions passed by the Congress with r^ard to 
the two most important questions on the agenda, 
namely, the question of Uie attitude to the peas- 
antry, and that of the relations between the Com- 
munist vanguard of the proletariat and the more 
backward masses, were carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority and showed the Congress to have been 
firaaly united. The differences of opinion pre- 
vailing in the party with regard to the second 
question, i. e., that of the Labor Unions, were set- 
tled not without some disagreement. Six comrades 
voted against the resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress. But as a matter of fact, the discussion on 
this question, which had been carried on since 
the month of December, involving the widest masses 
of the Party, and giving rise to an extensive liter- 
ature, has straightened out the most important 
points of difference. The authority of the Party 
Congress and the overwhelming majority of the 
Party which came out for the Lenin platform make 
it perfectly certain that the comrades will submit 
to that majority without reserve. This, of course, 
is self-evident The leaders of the Communist 
Party of Russia know not only how to make the 
masses submit to party discipline, but also how 
to submit to that discipline themselves. Just as 
the great organizer of the Red Army submitted to 
party discipline, so did the leaders of the so-called 



"labor opposition" of Shlyapnikov and others, who 
were inclined to give a syndicalist interpretation 
to the dissatisfaction of me tired and exhausted 
non-party masses of the workers. The Party Con- 
gress condemned these syndicalist leanings, but 
recognized the services of these comrades in the 
struggle against bureaucratic methods with which 
we are confronted as a result of the long war, and 
the weakening of the proletarian ranks. The Con- 
gress elected some of these comrades into the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in order that they might help 
in rooting out the abuses which actually exist, and 
strengthen relationships with the non-party masses. 
These comrades were of course not altogether 
pleased by the fact that the Congress condemned 
their syndicalist tendencies. But so great is the 
authority of the Congress, and so strong the con- 
sciousness that the Communist Party of Russia, in 
spite of all its faults, and weaknesses, brought 
about by the war, is nevertheless the only Party, 
and the regime created by it the only regime pos- 
sible in Russia today, that the leaders of all the 
various groups acquiesce in the decisions of the 
Congress. 

The Attitude Towards the Peasants 

As I said above, the first question the Congress 
had to deal with was that of the attitude towards 
the peasants. The precarious state of agriculture, 
caused by seven years of war, and the confidence 
gained by the peasants that the restoration of 
feudalism was no longer possible, led to a dis- 
turbance in the relationships between the working 
class and the peasantry. Some of the latter are 
of the opinion that the proletarian government is 
imposing upon them obligations too difficult to 
fulfil. It was the concern of the Congress to in- 
vestigate the matter and see whether there was 
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any possibility of easing the burdens of the peas- 
antry without at the same time jeopardizing the 
food supplies of the city workers. The Congress 
had to examine the possibility of modifying our 
food policy, and it came to a unanimous conclusion 
that this can be done, that our policy in this matter 
can be modified in such a way as to meet" the 
needs of the peasantry and to lessen their dis- 
satisfaction without injuring the food supplies of 
the towns. This modification consbts in the aboli- 
tion of the system of requisitioning all the food- 
stuffs that remain in the possession of the peasants 
in excess of the direct needs of their respective 
households. The Congress decided to replace this 
by a tax in kind which would take from the peas- 
ants only a certain part of their products fixed in 
accordance with the number of members in each 
family, the number of head of cattle, and the 
proportion of the crops, leaving the rest in the 
hands of the peasant to dispose of at his discre- 
tion. 

Probable Effects of the Tax in Kind 

Thus the Congress adopted a measure which 
will result in getting the peasants interested in in- 
creasing the area of cultivation and raising the 

productivity of labor. The peasant will be afford- 

r ed the opportunity of exchanging the products of 
\ agriculture for articles of manufacture which will 
\ be supplied to him out of a special fund created 
\ by the Commissariat of Food Supplies for that 
/ purpose. This fund of manufactured articles for 
L — the needs of the farmsteads is to be set up partly 
from goods acquired abroad, and partly from the 
products of our nationalized industry which will 
not be overburdened by the needs of the army and 
the war, as was the case hitherto. In view of the 
fact that the partial demobilization of the army 
will strike from the list a couple of million per- 
sons dependent upon the government for their 
food supplies, and in view of the fact that the trade 
agreement with England, which will probably be 
followed by similar agreements with America and 
Germany, will put the Soviet Government in ibe 
position of an intermediary between the capitalist 
world-market and the Russian peasantry, we may 
confidently assert that this modification of our 
food policy will improve the condition of the 
peasantry vrithout at the same time curtailing the 
food supplies of the cities. The most important 
point in this matter is the fact that it will tend to 
raise the interest of the peasants in extending their 
crops and will put on a firm foundation the meas- 
ures adopted by the recent Congress of Sonets for 
the purpose of widening the area of cultivation. 
_This new policy is of course not without its dan- 
gers, for in those cases where the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not prove to be in a condition to effect 
\ the exchange of the agricultural products for man- 
\ ufactured goods, the peasant will endeavor to 
^trade his surplus agricultural products with the 
speculator and the handicraftsman, and this might 
Vead to a reintroduction of the factor of private 
chpital in Soviet Russia. This danger can be avert- 



r? 



ed only by intensifying the production of national- 
ized industry. Should this intensification be brou^t 
about, the speculator and the handicraft worker 
will of course not be able to compete with the 
nationalized industry, and will not succeed in ac- 
cumulating any capital. The strengthening of the 
nationalized industry and its development in turn 
depends upon whether our talk of concessions finds 
realization in actual investments by Western- 
European capital. It will also depend upon whether 
the proletarian revolution in the West will pro- 
ceed at a quicker pace and thus put the Russian 
Soviet Republic in the position of receiving man- 
ufactured products from the European proletariat 
It will likewise depend upon whether Russia is 
going to enjoy a period of peace during the com- 
ing months, or whether it will be compelled to 
take up arms again. 

The Russian Communist Party has not been 
in the habit of minimizing the dangers confronting 
it, and it is well aware that never since the October 
revolution has it ever been outside the danger 
zone. It has based its policy all through oa the 
principle that its cause vrill depend upon the de- 
velopment of the revolution in Europe. It is true 
that the European proletariat has not triumphed 
yet, but nevertheless the trend of events in Eu- 
rope is in favor of Soviet Russia. The German 
revolution saved Soviet Russia from the danger of 
being strangled by German imperialism. The revo- 
lutionizing of the French and English workers has 
prevented the crushing of the Russian Red Army 
by Western European imperialism. 

While obtaining a new breathing spell on the 
internal front, through its concessions to the peas- 
ants, Soviet Russia is convinced that its diplomatic 
strategy and the further development of the world 
revolution will make it possible to use this breath- 
ing spell in the interest of the Western European 
proletariat 

Why the Tax in Kind Was Introduced 

The concessions to the peasants are dictated not 
only by the difficulties of the moment, but also by 
the desire to improve our agriculture, and thus 
enable Soviet Russia to serve as the granary of the 
European revolution should the latter be subjected 
to a blockade by Anglo-Saxon capitalism. This 
answers the accusation of opportunism and com- 
promise with the peasantry, raised against the 
Communist Party by the lackeys of the European 
bourgeoisie and their henchmen, the "Socialists" of 
the Center. This "opportunism" of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is the greatest service which it can render to 
the European proletariat. Everything that contrib- 
utes towards the retention of power in the hands of 
the Russian working class, serves the interests of the 
European workers. This service cannot be rend-^— ^ 
ered by Soviet Russia if it were to fall in the atr^jl,^ 
tempt to carry out "pure socialism" in its stateJ/ 
of isolation. On the contrary, Soviet Russia must -. 
serve as a step-ladder for the European revolution ^ 
to climb upon, irrespective of the compromises that / 

may have to be resorted to for the moment What^^/ 



^ 
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matters is that the vanguard of the proletariat should 
retain the power of government in its hands and 
thus prevent the European counter-revolution from 
using the millions of the Russian peasants for the 
suppression of the growing European revolution, 
and also of utilizing the economic resources of 
Russia for the restoration of European capitalism. 

The N on-Party Masses 

In making all these concessions to the petty 
bourgeois of the Russian village and the European 
capitalists, the Russian Communist Party must en- 
deavor to strengthen its own social basis on the 
foundation of the working class. During the war 
and during the revolution, the Russian working 
class underwent very considerable transformations. 
While the war lasted, hundreds and thousands of 
peasants, mechanics and shopkeepers were dravm 
into the factories, partly by the high wages and 
partly to avoid military service. During Uie civil 
war and the accompanying scarcity of food, many 
workers migrated to the country. Hundreds of 
thousands of staunch proletarians were withdrawn 
from the factories to serve in the Red Army and 
defend the Soviet Republic, or to take part in ad- 
ministration. This resulted in weakening the num- 
ber of the Communist vanguard in the factories. 
At the same time the labor mobilizations drew 
numbers of peasants to factory work in the cities 
and thus strengthened the ranks of the petty bour- 
geois elements in. iadustxyi 

The working class, thus changed in its social 
composition, had to suffer extreme hardships dur- 
ing the war. The satisfaction of their primary 
necessities had to be put off in order that the 
army could be fed and clothed, and they were 
compelled to suffer privation while exerting them- 
selves for the needs of the army. The most back- 
ward in these trying moments looked upon the 
Communists as hard taskmasters imposing upon 
them more and more sacrifices. This gave rise to 
some tension between the non-Communist workers 
on the one hand and the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government on the other. 

One of the most important problems of the 
Communist Party at the present time is to lessen 
that tension between the vanguard and the rear- 
guard of the working class and to smooth out all 
the difficulties. This must be done both on the eco- 
nomic and on the spiritual field. Having adopted 
the platform of Lenin calling for proletarian 
democracy in the Labor Union, for political propa- 
ganda among the non-party workers, and for the 
attraction of the non-party man to Trade Union 
and Government functions, the Communist Party 
is starting anew its fight to win over the non-party 
workers. By setting up a special committee to take 
energetic measures to alleviate the wants of the 
working masses, this struggle for the recruiting 
of non-party masses is put on a material basis. 
Naturally, the inequalities in the position of the 
workers of various industries cannot be abolished 
yet. The miners, the machinists and the metal 
workers, must be given most attention in order 



that the work of reconstruction be pushed forward. 

At the same time the Congress has instructed 
the Government to abolish all unnecessary in- 
equalities and all undeserved privil^es, as well 
as to adopt measures leading to the alleviation of 
the condition of the average worker. That the 
efforts of the Party in this direction will be 
crowned with success there is no doubt At a 
number of mass meetings and conferences of non- 
party men held during the last, few weeks it was 
brought home to the masses that the Commimist 
Party is the only Party which, having defended 
Soviet Russia by arms, is in a position to get the 
workers out of a state of need and privation and 
raise them to a higher level of existence. The ex- 
pectations of the counter-revolutionists that the 
mutiny at Kronstadt would serve as a signal for 
general labor disturbances among the working pop- 
ulation and thus lead to the downfall of the Soviet 
government, have come to nought The liquidation 
of the White-Guard plot at Kronstadt, afforded the 
Soviet government the possibility of proving to the 
non-party workers that the danger of counter-revo- 
lution was not yet over. The mere fact that the 
mutiny of the sailors comprising in the main, peas- 
ant youths from South Russia and from the Black 
Sea coast, gave the White-Guard generals at Kron- 
stadt the upper hand; that this uprising caused 
all the White-Guard emigres in Europe to start 
out for Esthonia and Finland with the view of 
directing the counter-revolution fcom Kronstadt 
against Soviet Russia; that it opened the door wide 
for any imperialist intervention, proved even to the 
non-party laboring masses that every move directed 
against the Soviet Government, is a move in favor 
of the Russian and European Junker and Capitalist 
counter-revolution. Thus the Socialist Revolution- 
ists and the Mensheviks, who without possessing 
any program for the alleviation of privation and 
the solution of our social problems are endeavor- 
ing to stir up the dissatisfied and tired out masses, 
have once again revealed themselves to the work- 
ing masses as conscious or unconscious agents of 
the European counter-revolution. 

But the Russian working masses are not going 
to become the victims of the European counter- 
revolution. Under the pressure of the great need, 
the sacrifices and the hardships which the defence 
of Soviet Russia and the work of its reconstruction 
impose upon them, the working masses, especially 
the backward elements may waver from time to 
time, but in the decisive moments of danger, when 
the peril of counter-revolution appears before 
them, they close their ranks anew and rally again 
with doubled efforts around the Communist Party 
as the mainstay of the revolution. 

Reconstruction of the Communist Party 

In order to establish a new attitude towards the 
peasantry, and in order to draw the millions of 
non-party workers into the Communist Party, the 
latter must adopt new forms of organization, must 
rearrange and purify its own ranks. This question 
of party organization was closely connected with 
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every one of the great political questions that the 
Congress had to deal with. Just because the Com- 
munist Party has adopted the method of conces- 
sion to the petty bourgeois peasant elements, it is 
incumbent upon it to strengthen its proletarian 
ranks so that it might be the determining factor 
in the relationships with the petty bourgeoisie in- 
stead of succumbing to and becoming the victim 
of petty bourgeois influences. 

The Communist* Party as the dominating party 
has become the centre of attraction for many petty 
bourgeois careerist elements, especially those of 
the intelligentsia. But owing to its propaganda 
activity among the Red Army men, the Party suc- 
ceeded in winning over to its side the best ele- 
ments of the peasant youth who have joined the 
Communist organizations and attended the Com- 
munist military schools. Now the task of the 
Communist Party today is to rid itself of the 
careerist elements, to assismilate the peasant youth 
that had defended the Soviet government, and 
what is most important, to draw into its ranks hun- 
dreds of thousands of proletarians who stood hither- 
to outside of the Party. 

Party Organization 

The Party organization must be modified. When 
we were confronted with the task of overcoming 
the White-Guard hosts, the Party was compelled to 
resort to an iron military discipline and could not 
allow the principle of democracy within the Party 
to prevail. Thus very important dnciaions frequent- 
ly had to be passed without preliminary discussion 
among the masses. The Central Committee pressed 
by the needs of the mcHnent had to commandeer 
hundreds and thoustmds of members from every 
part of the country and the Communist Party was 
more like an army than a political organization. 
But as soon as the iron rings of the war period 
were somewhat loosened, the Party arranged for a 
discussion on the various questions of policy and 
organization which served to review its forces and 
examine its weaknesses. All the questions that had 
accumulated within the party were thus brought 
to the front and a higher level of unity, based upon 
party consciousness, was brought about. The Party 
corabatted on the one hand the tendency towards 
carrying over the military methods into the field 
of production and economic reconstruction, and 
on the other hand the opposite tendency toward 
following an unlimited democratic policy in the 
work of reconstruction. It refused to submit to 
the pressure of the non-party elements calling for 
the diminution of the guiding influence of the 
Party the effect of which would be to deliver the 
direction of industry absolutely into. the hands of 
the Trade Unions although the great mass of the 
workers, being non-party men and tired out, would 
not be capable of subordinating their momentary 
moods to the lasting interests of the proletariat as 
a whole. The military tendency involved the peril 
of drawing the non-party proletarian masses away 
from the Communist Party, but the syndicalist ten- 
dency on the other hand threatens to let the ship 
of state drift without a rudder and without a cap- 



tain. The party adopted the policy of drawing 
the non-party masses into its ranks and bringing 
them nearer to the Communist vanguard and get 
them to participate in the solution of the political 
and economic problems. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is possible 
only as the dictatorship of its class-conscious van- 
guard, i. e., as the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party. The Communist Party must bear in mind, 
however, that by. itself, without the assistance of 
the wide masses, it will not be in a position to 
fulfilthe historic mission imposed upon it by the 
revolution. Democracy within the Party is essential 
lest the Party become petrified and be deprived of 
the possibility of relying upon the voluntary and 
joyous subordination of the wide masses in the 
most trying moments. 

But at me same time the Party must beware 
not to jeopardize the proletarian dictatorship in 
the interests of democratic forms. This idea found 
expression at the Party Congress, and was empha- 
sizicd within the ranks of the party. The calcula- 
tions of the counter-revolutionists upon the pos- 
sibility of a split within the Communist Party, the 
hopes that they entertained that some elements of 
the Party were going to open the way for them 
against the fortresses of the Russian revolution, 
have come to nought The decision passed by the 
Party Congress giving the authority to a two- 
thirds majority of the Central Conunittee, of the 
substitutes and of the control committee to expel 
from the Party any member of the Central Camr 
mittee who would not abide by the decisions of 
that Conunittee or would act at cross porpoaes 
with its policy, testifies that the Party is firm in 
its determination that the Central Committee should 
at all times hold in its hand the direction of the 
cause of the revolution, and should in no way re- 
semble that war council where one order is coun- 
termanded by another resulting in a general dis- 
order and in lack of proper direction. 

The Results of the Party Congress 

The Russian counter-revolutionists and the in- 
ternational capitalists apparently expected to see 
the approach of the Thermidor of the Russian Re- 
volution. They believed that after the Communist 
Party had fought and won the land for the peas- 
ants, the latter being secure in their possessions will 
break away from the Communist Party. TTiey also 
counted upon the Communist Party alienating the 
non-party masses by imposing excessive demands 
upon them and thus, deprived of its social basis and 
robbed of all support, collapsing. ITiey already 
pictured to themselves the Robespierre of the 
Russian Revolution ridding himself not only 
of his Dantonists and Hebertists but estranging 
even the Paris Commune (of 1793) with its Chau- 
mette, and they only waited for the moment when 
the head of the Russian Robespierre would fall at 
the Place de la Roquette amidst the joyous shouts 
of the gilded youth and the passive acquiescence 
of the masses who brought him to power. 

But this analogy of the learned counter-revolu- 
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donbt did not suit the occasion. The Soviet Gov- 
emrrent will find a way of strengthening the ties 
connecting it with the peasantry. The tens of 
thousands of peasant youths who have been trained 
as Red officers on the fronts and in the military 
schools, and who realize the present situation of 
Russia and understand the necessity of a union 
between the peasants and the working class, will 
serve as the connecting links. The peasantry will 
become convin-ed that the Soviet Government is 
the only one which is capable, not only of carrying 
through the agrarian revolution, but also of im- 
proving the agricultural conditions of the peasants. 
The Russian Communist Party did not suffer any 
breach as a result of the party discussion recently 
carried on. It has gathered together all the various 
groups that participated in that discussion, sub- 
ordinating them to the overwhelming majority of 
the party, and is now proceeding to strengthen and 
make more close its relations to those elements 
that had brought it to power. The situation dur- 
ing the Fren'-h Revolution and the fate of the Jaco- 
bin dictatorship were essentially different. Robes- 
pierre was forced to break with the Parisian prole- 
tariat for he was averse .to the dream of the young 
proletariat for social equality. 
Hie Communist Party of Russia is the party of 



the proletariat. The goal which it pursues, the So- 
cialist organization of industry, is just as much in 
accord with the present times as the free individual 
trade was in accord with the times of youthful 
capitalism. The concessions made by the Com- 
munist Party of Russia to the capitalist elements 
are transitory. The course of the times runs in the 
direction of the organization of industry on a Com- 
munist basis. Only the slow course of development 
calls for some concessions to the past. Robespierre 
was washed away by the tide of history. The 
Communist Party of Russia will steer upon that 
tide to its final triumph. 

Robespierre had to break with the Parisian pro- 
letariat because he was a representative of the 
bourgeoisie. But the Communist party of Russia 
vrill stand more and more firmly on its native 
soil, on its kinship with the proletariat, and draw 
more power from that kinship. For it is in its 
essence and in its goal the party of the proletariat 

The Communist Party of Russia may have to 
sustain even harder struggles. But it will triumph 
in the end. The decisions of the Tenth Party 
Congress are imbued with proletarian energy, and 
the elasticity and circumspection of these decisions 
stand as security for the triumphant forward march 
of the Russian Soviet Republic. 



Russian and British Treaties with Persia 

By A. C. Freeman 

(Readers will find the text of the treaty between the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
and the Government of Persia in Soviet Russia, issue of April 30, 1921.) 



The contrast between the Asiatic policies of 
Great Britain and of Soviet Russia is strikingly 
illustrated in the treaties which these two coun- 
tries have concluded with Persia. The Persian 
Government was forced to give its assent to the 
so-railed Anglo-Persian Agreement of August 1919 
under the pressure of British troops, who had oc- 
cupied a large portion of Persian territory during 
the war. Subsequently a widespread insurrection 
in Mesopotamia compelled the British Government 
to curtail its imperialistic activities in Persia; and 
the Persian Government, responding to the will 
of the people, was able to negotiate a treaty of 
friendship and mutual aid with Soviet Russia, 
whirh was signed at Moscow on February 26, 1921. 

Tlie only point of similarity between the two 
treaties is their alleged objective. Both the Russian 
Soviet Government and the British Government 
profess the desire to see Persia's independence and 
prosperity assured. The two governments, how- 
ever, evidently have very different ideas about the 
proper means of achieving this end. So Clause 2 
of the Anglo-Russian Agreement reads as follows: 

"The British GoTcmment will supply, at the cost of 
the Persian Government, the services of whatever expert 
advisers may, after consultation between the two Covem- 
ments, be considered necessary for the several departments 
of the Persian Administration. These advisers shall be en- 
gaged on contracts and endowed with adequate powers. 



the nature of which shall be the matter of agreement be- 
tween the Persian Government and the advisers." 

This typically imperialistic proposal, which ob- 
viously foreshadows the complete subjection of 
Persia's economic resources to British control, may 
profitably be compared with the following extract 
from Clause 1 of the Russian-Persian Treaty: 

"Wishing to see the Persian people independent, flour- 
ishing, and freely controlling the whole of its own pos- 
sessions, the Government of the R. S. F. S. R. (Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic) declares all tractates, 
treaties, conventions and agreements concluded by the 
late Tsarist Government with Persia and tending to the 
diminution of the rights of the Persian people completely 
null and void." 

This promise is elaborated and given specific 
application in a large number of subsequent claus- 
es, which provide for the complete renun'^iation of 
the various concessions extorted from Persia by 
force and fraud under the Tsarist regime. In 
view of the British proposal to introduce "experts 
endowed with adequate powers", "who shall be 
ens^aged on contracts", into various departments 
of the Persian administration, Clause 4 of the Riis- 
so-Persian Treaty is significant: 

"Recognizing the right of each people to the free and 
unhindered settlement of its political fate, each of the 
High Contracting Parties disclaims and will strictly refrain 
from interference in the internal affairs of the other party." 

The British imperialists realize very well that 
it is not enough to secure mere paper concessions^ 
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lliere is always the possibility that an overburdened 
people may rise in revolt against their foreign task- 
masters. It is necessary to have a reliable army, 
equipped with the most modem implements of de- 
struction, to repress any such unaccountable mani- 
festations of unwillingness to receive the blessings 
of Western civilization. Clause 3 of the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement provides for the creation of 
such an army: 

"The British Government will supply, at the cost of the 
Persian CoTenunent, such officers and such munitions and 
equipment of modem type as may be adjudged necessary 
by a joint commission of milituy experts, British and 
Persian, which shall assemble forthwith for the purpose 
of estimating the needs of Persia in respect of the forma- 
tion of a uniform force which the Persian Government 
proposes to create for the establishment and preservation 
of order in the country and on iu frontiers." 

Needless to say there is no parallel clause in 
the treaty between Soviet Russia and Persia. 

Loans have always been a favorite method em- 
ployed by Western financial adventurers in exploit- 
ing the imfortunate Oriental peoples who fall into 
their clutches. The British and Tsarist governments 
formerly vied with each other in pressing loans, 
vrith ruinous conditions attached, upon the Persian 
people. So one is not surprised to find that, in 
Clause 4 of the Anglo-Persian Agreement, the 
British Government offers "to provide or arrange 
a substantial loan for the Persian Government, for 
which adequate security shall be sought by the 
two Governments in consultation in the revenues 
of the customs or other sources of income at the 
disposal of the Persian Government." 

With masterly but unconscious irony the pur- 
pose of the loan is stated to be the financing of 
the "reforms" indicated in clauses 2 and 3 of the 
Agreement In other words the Persian people 
are to be forced to supply the funds needed for 
their own political and economic enslavement 

The second part of the Anglo-Persian Agreement 
contains specific conditions for the granting of a 
loan of 2,000,000 pounds sterling to the Persian 
Government at 7 per cent interest, with provisions 
for repayment within twenty years. The loan is 
secured by an assignment of revenues derived from 
the Persian customs. 

While the Anglo-Persian Agreement is not defin- 
itely mentioned, its financial policy is clearly de- 
scribed and vigorously criticized in Clauses 8 and 
9 of the Russo-Persian Treaty: 

"The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. declares its 
complete rejection of that financial policy which the Tsarist 
Government of Russia pursued in the past, supplying the 
Government of Persia with financial means not in order 
to assist the economic development and flourishing of the 
Persian people, but in the form of a political enfetterment 
of Persia. The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. there- 
fore resigns all rights to the loans furnished to Persia by 
the Tsarist Government, and declares such loans null and 
not to be repaid. It similarly resigns all demands for 
the use of these state revenues of Persia by which the 
said loans were guaranteed. 

"The Government of the R. S. F. S. R., in accordance 
with its expressed condemnation of the colonial policy 
of capitalism, which served and is serving as a reason 
for innumerable miseries and sheddings of blood, renounces 



the use of those financial undertakings of Tsarist RomU 
which had as their object the economic enfetterment of 
Persia. It therefore hands over to the complete poaaeMion 
of the Persian people the financial sums, valu^lea, and 
in general, the assets and liabilities of the Discount Credit 
Bank of Persia, and similarly the movable and immovable 
property of the said Bank existing on the tenitoiy of 
Persia." 

The British Government combines tender solici- 
tude for the welfare of the Persian people with a 
proper regard for the interests of British subjects 
who may care to invest money in the exploitation 
of Persian resources. Both of these motives ap- 
pear in Clause 5 of the Anglo-Persian Agreement: 

"The British Government, fully recognizing the urgent 
need which exists for the improvement of communications 
in Persia, with a view both to the extension of trade and 
the prevention of famine, are prepared to co-operate with 
the Persian Government for the encouragement of Anglo- 
Persian enterprise in this direction, both by means of 
railway construction and other forms of transport; sub- 
ject always to the examination of the problems by ex- 
perts and to agreement between the two Governments as 
to the particular projects which may be most necessary, 
practiable and profitable." 

The Soviet Government, in Clause 10 of the 
Russian-Persian Treaty, sets forth a very different 
conception of the best way to assist the Persian 
people in their internal development: 

"The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. repudiates the 
tendency of world imperialism which strives to build in 
foreign countries roads and telegraph lines not so much 
for the cultural development of the peoples as for insuring 
for itself the means of military penetration. In view of 
this, and wishing to provide the Persian people with the 
possibility of free disposal of the means of conununica- 
tion and correspondence, vitally necessary for the inde- 
pendence and cultural development of each people, and 
further, as far as it can, to compensate Persia for the 
losses caused her by the troops of the Tsarist Government, 
the Government of the R. S. F. S. R. gratuitously bands 
over as the absolute property of the Persian people the 
following Russian erections": 

Then follows a list of railways, steamers, barges, 
telegraph and telephone lines, etc. England offers 
to encourage "Anglo-Persian enterprise" in the 
carrying out of such projects as may appear "pro- 
fitable." Soviet Russia restores to the Persian 
people without compensation the properties which 
the Tsarist Government had acquired /or imperial- 
istic purposes. 

The Anglo-Persian Agreement and the Russo- 
Persian Treaty reflect very accurately the charac- 
ter of the governments which made them. The 
British Government, considering only the interests 
of a few financial imperialists, imposes upon the 
Persian people a crushing weight of debt and con- 
cessions. The Russian Soviet Government, express- 
ing the will of the Russian workers and peasants, 
gives validity to its verbal recognition of Persia's 
independence, by unconditionally renouncing all 
the properties and concessions by which the soiem- 
ing Tsarist diplomats had attempted to destroy that 
independence. A comparison of the texts of the 
two documents shows very clearly why Soviet Rus- 
sia, without resorting to force or intrigue, has 
been able to establish the most cordial and intimate 
relations with all the Asiatic border states, from 
China to the Black Sea. 
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Behind the Scenes of the Counter-Revolution 



By A. D. 



TNNER disoganization, complete political and 
moral disintegration marks the life of the 
counter-revolutionary emigres. The Kronstadt up- 
rising may have succeeded in uniting in a mad 
dance for several weeks, the White Guard gen- 
erals, the liberal professors and the Social-Revo- 
lutionaries of Kerensky's type, but the political 
decomposition of the emigres following this period 
was accelerated. 

Of late three distinct tendencies found expression 
in the midst of the emigres, whose leaders are con- 
ducting a bitter verbal war. 

On the right flank, headed by Wrangel's staff, 
are the monarchists and the Black Hundreds who 
have united with the Socialist renegades Burtsev 
and Alexinsky, and the right wing of the Cadets. 
Foaming at the mouth, they try to prove that the 
Bolsheviki must and can be destroyed by foreign 
interventionists, and the reorganized Wrangel army 
of which but small fragments are left Their organs 
are the Constantinople "Vechemaya Pressa", the 
Berlin "Rul", and the Paris "Common Cause", 
which is usually called the "Common Cesspool". 
At the head of the "Common Cause" is the well- 
known political adventurer Burtsev, who "proves", 
in every issue of the paper that Wrangel is the 
lawful successor to the Russian administrative 
power. Although the so-called "Crimean Army" 
no longer exists as a definite military force, Bur- 
tsev hysterically argues that the Crimean army is 
the reincarnation of the ideals of the old army. 
He argues frantically that France, Germany and 
other capitalist powers must aid the Wrangel men 
in the name of civilization and progress. 

In Berlin the right wing Cadets publish the 
"Rul". In one of its latest issues, this newspaper 
of ex-capitalists calls in a voice of one wailing 
in a desert: "Europe, America and Japan can help 
UB. Is it possible that in the 20th century the whole 
world is indifferent to this greatest human butchery, 
begun by the Bolsheviki!" 

At the same time, under the protection of Wran- 
gel, a "Council" was formed in Constantinople, 
consisting of ex-members of the four convened 
Dumas and ex-members of the State Council. 
Thanks to the assistance of the French govern- 
ment this Council is still eking out a miserable 
life summoning the "Russian people" to unite 
around Wrangel. 

In this connection it must be said that the idea 
of a "Constituent Assembly" seems to be too "left" 
for Wrangel and his clique. That is why neither 
the Constantinople, nor the Berlin group, nor Bur- 
tsev's "Common Cesspool", supported the Paris 
conference of the ex-members of the Constituent 
Assembly, among whom were Kerensky, Chernov 
and Milyukov. 

The Wrangel adherents stand for openly reac- 
tionary tactics with a definite orientation to old 
monarchism. They are even opposed to combining 



with the Right Social-Revolutionaries, considering 
them enemies of the Russian Imperial idea. 

In his speech, addressed to the Kuban Cossacks 
on Lesbos Island, Wrangel, calling the Cadets and 
Social-Revolutionaries "scoundrels", loudly cried 
out: "Already the Russian people are coming and 
are joining forces with us. They are not the trash 
of the conference at Paris, but true Russian people." 

But who is this trash? It is Kerensky and Mil- 
yukov; it is the so-called "democracy". 

The emigres' newspapers state that during the 
Kronstadt uprising prayer services were arranged 
by Russian monarchists, and they prayed for vic- 
tory over the Bolsheviki and for the restoration of 
monarchy in Russia. 

Bishop Eulogius in Berlin and archpriest Vos- 
tokov in Belgrad and thousands of priests, argue 
that a monarchy is Russia's only salvation. And 
Wrangel is with them. But these pillars of the 
old regime are nevertheless aware that there is no 
future for them. They are capable of baseness 
toward their fatherland; but they are but shadows 
of the decayed counter-revolution. The Constan- 
tinople "Evening Press" writes: 

"A strange longing is growing every day — to 
seek far away, unknown countries, to cross the 
seas, and under the sun of a strange sky to look 
for one's lost happiness — away from Europe." 

Thousands of Wrangel's adherents intend to go 
to Brazil, thousands are dispersed in all parts of 
Asia Minor. When the Paris 'Temps" stated offi- 
cially that the French government refused to sup- 
port the army of Wrangel, Burtsev frantically ex- 
claimed: "Et tu. Brute!" 

Against England Burtsev had already for a 
long time been leading a bitter campaign; and 
after her trade agreement with Soviet Russia was 
signed, she was cursed as an enemy of the Russian 
people. 

The emigres are losing ground; slowly but grad- 
ually they are getting stewed in their own juice. 

"We are against foreign intervention in Russian 
affairs," declares Kerensky's organ "Volya Rossii," 
which is published in Prague — "We believe in an 
anti-Bolshevist national movement." An anti-Bol- 
shevist front must be created within Russia. 

But how can this plan be realized? 

Let us see what is said about it by Savinkov, 
the leader of the Evacuation Committee of Poland, 
in a note presented to the French Ministry of War. 
The contents of this note were published recently by 
"Novy Put" at Riga. 

"Foreign armies will not save Russia. It is 
necessary to organize the peasants, under the super- 
vision of men who are on the spot. Information 
bureaus should be organized in all border repub- 
lics with the main office at Warsaw. Russia must 
be crowded with secret organizations within the 
Red army and among the peasants as well as with 
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partisans bands. It is necessary to penetrate even 
into the Soviet institutions and have reliable peo- 
ple there." 

Therefore, give us money, money, money. These, 
then are the plans of the Russian counter-revolu- 
tionaries who are more "left" than Wrangel. 

And evidently they are in possession of money. 
According to "L'Humanite" of December, the 
Savinkov Committee spent twenty million Polish 
marks and four hundred and twenty five thousand 
French francs. The Warsaw cabinet openly sup- 
ports Savinkov and Filosofov. 

Moscow quickly sensed that the counter-revolu- 
tionaries beyond the boundary of Russia, though 
rejecting the idea of foreign intervention, still re- 
main bitter enemies of the Russian working people. 
In this connection the Moscow Pravda says : "Here- 
tofore the Allies speculated upon our military de- 
feat; now they speculate upon our internal dis- 
organization, upon the increased internal frictions 
in the great social mechanism of Russia. . . . 

Intervention has ended; we are no longer en- 
gaged in open warfare. But there is a concealed 
battle front. We are in a state of war. This new 
conflict has special methods. We must learn to be 
victorious in this new war." 

The Kronstadt uprising was the first attempt to 
put into practice me new policy of the interven- 
tionists. In Paris, Prague and Berlin it was known 
beforehand that there would be fireworks at Kron- 
stadt Rodichev, the eloquent liberal, wrote in 
February: "It is time to begin." And at the same 
time "The Common Cause" declared: "The eman- 
cipation must begin with Petrograd." Tie Paris 
"Matin" also tattled about the brewing uprising. 

The Kronstadt affair united in patriotic ecstasy, 
the Wrangel adherents, with the friends of "democ- 
racy," and this is another confirmation that in re- 
ality there is no difference of principle among these 
various tendencies. The Paris Posledniye Novosti, 
choking with enthusiasm, says: "Hail to the fight- 
ers for liberty. We did not know when the hour 
of liberation would come, but we knew that the 
time was near." 

At the head of this paper is Professor Mil- 
yukov, the same Milyukov who at the time of the 
Tsar's Duma pronounced fiery speeches against 
the "left asses" and called the Red Flag a "red 
rag". 

But now he is for "the people", for the "Red 
Flag", yes, for the union widi the "left ass" Keren- 
sky; now he has become so "left" that he is even 
ready to support the Soviet as long as there are no 
Communists in it, as long as it is non-partisan. 
Milyukov is now opposed to foreign intervention; 
for, as you see, he believes that the Russian people 
themselves will throw down the Bolsheviki. 

To cover Russia with a network of spy organ- 
izations, to promote insurrections of kulaks* to 
conduct against Russia a frantic campaign of lies, 
this is where the yellow Socialists of the type of 
Kerensky have arrived who have united with the 
"Left" C adets of the Milyukov type. 

'Rich peasants. 



The organ of Kerensky, Volya Rossii, scMne time 
ago wrote that "the whole Wrangel business is one 
uninterrupted baccb-'uial of robberies, thefts, and 
of unlimited tyranny." 

It is a realistic picture. But from the moral 
point of view, is there any difference between the 
bands of Wrangel and the adherents of Savinkov, 
Kerensky, Milyukov when they are stabbing 
in the back these suffering Russian people with 
a dagger poisoned with the venom of hate, and 
when vrith the money of Polish or French inter- 
ventionists they are oi^anizing bands of insur- 
gents? To these the Moscow Izvestya addresses 
Sie following words: "We are standing for peace- 
ful work. But whoever will interfere with this 
peaceful work to them the laboring class will offer 
energetic resistance." 

THE TREATY WITH BOKHABA 

The following is the essential part of the treaty 
with Bokhara: 

"The November Revolution — overthrowing the 
yoke of capital, presented the right of free self- 
determination to all the peoples of the former 
Russian Empire. 

"Guided by this principle and renouncing in 
particular the colonial policy of the capitalist gov- 
ernments of Russia, of whom the toiling masses 
of Bokhara as well as other nations of the East 
were the object of exploitation, the Russian Social- 
ist Federal Soviet Republic, unconditionally recog- 
nizes the complete independence and autonomy of 
the Bokhara Soviet Republic, and hereafter dis- 
claims all the rights enjoyed by Tsarist Russia in 
Bokhara, and annuls the treaties and agreements 
concluded between the Turkestan Sovi^ Republic 
and the former Government of the Emir. 

"Swayed by the profound conviction that there 
not only exists no diversity of interests between the 
working masses of all countries, but that the bet- 
terment of their conditions can only be obtained 
in a common struggle and in miity of forces against 
the imperialist bourgeoisie of the world, the 
Bokhara Soviet Republic on the one hand and the 
Russian Soviet Republic on the other hereby con- 
clude a military and political treaty. 

"Both contracting Republics mutually undertake 
to prohibit the formation or quartering on the ter- 
ritory of each of organizations or 'individuals 
whose aim is to fight against the other. 

"Russia and Bokhara undertake to render each 
other mutual support in defence of their inde- 
pendence. 

"Both contracting parties are immediately to 
draw up and conclude a special economic con- 
tract, whose guiding principles are to be the co- 
ordination of the economic and commercial policies 
of both republics and the mutual recognition by 
each of the supreme right to organize on the ter- 
ritory of the other various industrial, agricultural, 
transport, mining and other enterprises. 

"The R. S. F. S. R. is to aid the Soviet Republic 
of Bokhara in establishing the industry of the 
latter. 
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T ^Humanite on April 9 published an answer of 
M. Briand to Marcel Cachin on the subject 
of the repatriation of Russians. The Internationale 
of yesterday published a wireless from Chicherin 
on the same subject The question has therefore 
been emphatically stated: now to answer it. M. 
Briand argues on the administrative definition of 
the various categories of Russians who reside in 
France. Some are soldiers on "indeAnite leave with- 
out pay"; others are "deserters"; these two catego- 
ries are said to have "lost the right to free repatria- 
tion and to military rations and are considered as 
alien civilians." M. Briand does not speak of the 
Russians who belong neither to one nor to the 
other of these two classes. But this is mere meta- 
physical hair-splitting. Russians who are inter- 
ested will understand nothing of this and no one 
will be found who can be made to admit that they 
are responsible for the situation in which they 
are thus arbitrarily placed. 

The only fact that counts is this: there are in 
France tens of thousands of Russians who want to 
go back to their homes. Some are soldiers de- 
mobilized in some way that God alone Imows, 
others are prisoners who came from Germany, 
others still, are emigres who have been living in 
France for several years. There are also among 
them many women and children. Unemployment 
which is daily increasing also increases the num- 
ber of Russians who are asking for repatriation. 

In view of this situation we ask of the Govern- 
ment: What practical measures are you ready to 
take to repatriate the Russians who are being held 
in France against their will? 

M. Briand's Promise 
M. Briand in his letter to Cachin said: 
*Tbe French Government allows all Russians who 
denre it, the right to return to their country. It is 
ready to transport them at its own expense up to 
the boundary or to a French sea port from where 
it is the duty of the Soviet authorities to furnish 
Aem with the means of reaching Russia." 

We record this promise. Bot it is not sufficient 
to say that the Russians are free to return to their 
country; they must also be provided with the pos- 
sibility of doing so. 

At what port are the Russians to be landed? 
Who will give them the necessary papers, author- 
izations, visas, for travelling nowadays in Europe 
that is bristling with frontiers? Will they be per- 
nutted to receive money to arrange their business 
afiFairs and undertake the trip? All these are 
questions calling for definite answers, in the ab- 
sence of which it is absurd to think of repatriation. 
Does the passage of M. Briand's letter quoted 
liMYC imply that the Government accepU the dis- 
patching of a Russian ship to a French port? We 
can hardly think so. Then, what is the Government 



waiting for before it undertakes its practical meas- 
ures? What is it waiting for before it keeps the 
promises that were made last year at Copenhagen 
in its name? 

The Litvinov-Duchesne Agreement 

For the Government has shamelessly violated 
the agreement signed April 20, 1920, between Lit- 
vmov, the Bolshevik plenipotentiary, and M. Du- 
chesne, Consul of France. Soviet Russia did honor 
to Its own signature and repatriated all the French- 
men residing in Russia. But bourgeois France con- 
siders its treaties to be scraps of paper. 

The Litvinov-Duchesne treaty includes the fol- 
lowing clause: 

Article 1. — The French Government shall repat- 
riate to Soviet Russia and to Soviet Ukraine all 
Russian soldiers accepting such repatriation, those 
who may have been a part of the Russian Expedi- 
tionary Army to France and Macedonia, as well 
as those who may have been made prisoners of 
war and are now in France, Algeria, or Salonika, 
or m any other territory, under French authority 
to which they may have been sent by the French 
Government 

The French Government shall repatriate also to 
Russia civilians who may express a desire to be 
so repatriated and who may be natives of the 
regions at present under the power of the Russian 
or Ukrainian Soviete. It follows that any pro- 
cedure that has been undertaken against them in 
France shall be annulled without permitting any 
other procedure to be started before their repatria- 
tion, and no attention shall be paid to condemna- 
bons, penal obligations, and fiscal claims to which 
they may have been or may still be subject 

If the French Government had respected its 
undertakings the question of repatriation would not 
be under discussion today. But it is not too late 
tor M. Bnand to pay the debts incurred by M. 
Millerand. ' 

Chicherin's Proposition 

In what way may M. Briand concretely carry out 
his promise? He must: 1) establish a wpatriition 
bureau for Russians, without distinction of catego- 
ries; 2) permit the Moscow Government to send 
to Pans the funds necessary for repatriation opera- 
tions; 3) organize a transportation service between 

*"°<* port and a Russian port 
nlv^A^'u^ of attaining t&is result is to com- 
ply with Chicherm's proposal, which says in part- 

"We therefore find ourselves obliged to insist 
once more on our categorical demand that the 
trench Government finally carry out the agree- 
ment concluded between the two Government on 

Vte. K .** ^"Pf «''«" «f Aeir nationkls. 

Until such time as the French Government may 

really satisfy this legitimate demand, which has 
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been the subject of a regular agreement, we shall 
maintain our position that France has failed in 
its obligations. 

"It seems to us moreover that the only means of 
eliminating the difficulties and misunderstandings 
that have come about in this matter would be to 
grant to a special Russian Commission the author- 
i2ation to supervise the definitive carrying out of 
the repatriation agreement and to conduct the 
transportation arrangements for our nationals until 
they reach Russia." 

This proposition of Chicherin's is of course the 
only practical suggestion that can put an end to 
the unfortunate situation of the thousands of Rus- 
sians who are s&ffering because of the ill-will of the 
French Government If the latter should find the 
propositions not acceptable, let it make known 
what means it intends to take to secure the repatria- 
tion of the exiled Russians. 



TWO NOTES TO FRANCE 

Chicherin to Briand, April 8, 1921 

On April 8 Chicherin despatched a note to 
Premier Briand of France in reply to Briand's 
radio of April 3, in which the latter claimed that 
the French Government had not received the note 
of the Soviet Government protesting against the 
detention of 25,000 Russian prisoners. Chicherin, in 
his reply, stated that the Eiffel Tower radio station 
had accepted the Russian message, but refused to 
give acknowledgement as usual. The Russian Gov- 
ernment, Chicherin stated, is glad to learn that the 
French Government is ready to allow the repA- 
riation of all Russians who so desire; but the Rus- 
sian Government insists that a great number of 
Russian soldiers are still detained in France, as 
is established by authoritative information pub- 
lished in L'Humanite, giving exact details regard- 
ing Russian soldiers and citizens forcibly held at 
Cannes, La Rochelle, Lyons, etc. The Russian 
Government must therefore insist on the fulfilment 
by the French Government of its reciprocal treaty 
obligations. As the only means of solving all 
difficulties and misunderstandings, the Russian Gov- 
ernment proposes that a special Russian Commis- 
sion be admitted to France to control the fulfil- 
ment of the repatriation convention. Experience 
has shown that, without such a direct controlling 
organ, the Russian Government can never be as- 
sured that all Russians desiring repatriation are 
given full opportunity to return to Russia. 

Chicherin to Briand, April 22, 1921 

In a radio message dated April 22, to Premier Briand 
the CommissaT (or Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, expresae* 
astonishment that the French GoTemment, in its radio* 
of April 8 and 15, considers as discharged all its 
obligations nnder the Copenhagen Convention on re- 
patriation, in view of the fact that numerous Russian 
soldiers are still detained in France. Equally surprising 
18 the French belief that France is fulfilling all its obliga- 
tions by offering to concentrate the Russians at Marseilles 
to be repatriated thence by the Russian and Ukrainian 
Governments at their own expense. In this- the French Got- 
emment actually violates both the word and the spirit of 
th« Copenhagen Convention, which binds the French Gov- 



ernment to repatriate all Russian soldiers and civilians 
who so desire, supplying them with the means to travel 
to the ports or borders of Russia or the Ukraine. The 
Convention also stipulated the complete cessation of all 
prosecutions started against Russian or Ukrainian citizens 
in France, pending their repatriation, also the annulment 
of all sentences and fines already imposed. Unfortunately 
all these obligation* have been flagrantly violated by 
France. Great ntunbers of Russians are still languishing 
in concentration camps and prisons in France and the 
African colonies, despite these solemn treaty undertakings. 
Now the French Government spurns that point of the 
Convention which stipulates the repatriation of Russians 
at the expense of the French Government and wishes 
to shift this expense to the Russian Government. Protest- 
ing against these gross violations, the Russian Government 
points to its own good faith in repatriating all French 
citizens, particularly the members of the French military 
mission, before France redeemed its own obligations. The 
Russian Government is constrained to admit that its con- 
fidence has been misplaced and is now rewarded by the 
refusal of the French Government to fulfill its obliga- 
tions. The Russian Government cannot help considering 
as mere derision the proposal that it should send a Rus- 
sian steamer to Marseilles, after France and her allies 
have denuded the Black Sea ports of all the vessels they 
could lay their hands on. A* for using the Baltic Fleet 
for this purpose, the French Government cannot be un- 
aware of all the obstacles hindering such a plan. The 
Russian Government cannot consider this proposal as 
anything else than a manoeuvre to disguise from' the 
French people the bad faith of the French Government 
towards Russia. Taking all these circumstances into ac- 
count, the Russian Government sees as the only solution 
capable of satisfying the demands of right and justice the 
sending of a Russian controlling commission to Marseilles 
to control the realization of the Copenhagen Convention. 
The Russian Government, which has never swerved from 
either the words or the spirit of the Copenhagen Conven- 
tion, must equally insist upon the necessity for France to 
fulfil exactly the stipulation concerning the repatriation of 
Russians at the expense of France. The Russian Govern- 
ment agrees upon MarseiUes as the location for the Russian 
controlling commission, instead of Paris, but on the 
condition that the commission shall not be isolated from 
the Russian repatriates, in order that it may be able to 
ascertain their wishes and verify their actual situation. 
The presence of the Russian Commission at Marseilles 
is also necessary in order to verify the identity of those 
seeking repatriation so as to prevent the repatriation of 
elements detrimental to the internal safety of the allied 
Soviet Republics. Thus basing itself on the sanctity of 
the pledged word, the Russian Government expects that 
the French Government will immediately proceed to re- 
patriate from France at its own expense all Russian and 
Ukrainian citizens so desirous and that it will also provide 
the Russian Commission which will be sent to MarseiDea 
with means and facilities to discharge its mission and 
bring the repatriation operations to a successful conclusion. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 



AGBIGXJLTUBE 



Moscow, April 24. — The People's Commissariat 
of Food announces that on April 17 the sowing 
program had reached an average of 83 per cent 
completion in all the provinces of the Soviet Fed- 
eration. 

Emulating the example of the urban Communist 
workers, the peasants in many villages have ar- 
ranged subbotniks — voluntary Saturday afternoon 
labor for the commonwealth— devoted to tilling the 
land of peasant soldiers not yet returned from 
foreign captivity. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 
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A New Period of Soviet History 



T^HE workers* democracy seems to be more and 
■'• more successf&l in its course, not only in the 
field of the trade union movement but also in the 
other branches of the Soviet system. The circulars 
of the Presidium of the All-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee express this successful progress 
very clearly. 

Those who behold in the newly announced al- 
tered tack of Soviet policy a mere flirting with 
"democratic prejudices" and an adaptation to the 
demands of the "Workers' Opposition"* are falling 
into a grave error. In the first place there is no 
doubt that in the demands of the "Workers Opposi- 
tion" there is a sound kernel which could not be 
annihilated even by the representatives of this ten- 
dency with all their sometimes ill considered con- 
duct Furthermore, if one should consider the new 
tendency in the Soviet Republic as a forced conces- 
sion to the spirit of the times, as a desire to be ac- 
commodating in words alone but to make no conces- 
sions in fact, such a policy — if it existed at all — 
could by no means be regarded as evidence of 
hostility to the principle of the workers' democ- 
racy on which the Soviet order is based, and which 
had as a temporary measure only been forced into 
the background, as the moment demanded. Any- 
one who thinks he can dispose of the devil of 
workers' democracy with cheap devices and insin- 
cere promises understands the essence of the pres- 
ent epoch as little as do the active opponents of 
the workers' democracy and of them there appear 
to be none at all among the members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

We are dealing here with something far more 
serious than a political speculation of one sort or 
another. A whole epoch in the history of the public 
Soviet life has passed and a new one is beginning. 
The concentration of the work of the Soviets in the 
small collegiums of the executive organs, and the 
resulting actual exclusion of the masses from ac- 
tive participation in the work of the Soviets, was 
produced by the difficult situation that arose from 
the fierce civil war. But this period has now 
passed. The order of the day now presents tasks 
of peaceful, particularly economic, reconstruction, 
which cannot be solved without conscious active 

Earticipation of the working masses themselves, 
acking this participation, even questions of 
political, administrative and other nature cannot be 
solved. Therefore one of the three circulars men- 
tioned arrives at the irrefutable conclusion: the 
close of the military operations on all the republic's 
fronts and the now ensuing period of peaceful 
reconstruction imperatively demand the calling of 
the active masses of the workers to creative work; 
such active participation is of course the basis of 
the Constitution of the Soviet Federation. 

The circulars proposed to the Provincial Execu- 
tive Committee that they reconstitute the city 

*A cnrrent within the Russian Commnnist Patty headed 
by C>mrade8 Kollontay and ShIyapnikoT. 



Soviets withoQt delay wherever the latter had ceased 
their activities for reasons connected with the civil 
war, and further that they comply strictly with the 
regulations provided in the^^^nbtitution for new 
elections and for convocation of Soviet organs, and 
finally that they summon regular conferences of 
the local Soviet bodies. 

Only with such a participation of the broadest 
masses in the work will it be possible to unite 
the local Soviet bodies in their activity with the 
masses of the population and to attain a realiza- 
tion of the plan for reconstruction of our public 
life, more particularly of our economic life, as 
provided by the various Soviet Congresses. 

The regulations contained in the circiilars have 
been of greater significance when considered from 
the political standpoint The desire of the masses 
of workers and peasants to participate in the re- 
construction of the Soviet Republic — and this de- 
sire is expressed in ways that are very convincing 
— is well met by these circulars; tendencies to aid 
in this reconstruction have been evinced with par- 
ticular emphasis since the end of the civil 
and foreign wars. With the transition to normal 
life, there is all the less readiness to accept the 
extraordinary situations that have been recognized 
as necessary during the war period. The Repub- 
lic can only gain in popularity if it complies with 
the desires of the masses to participate actively in 
Soviet reconstruction. 

And, finally, let us not forget that in accepting 
the cooperation of the broadest mtisses in our re- 
construction we are shifting the responsibility for 
the general process of work in the Republic from 
the shoulders of a comparatively small group of 
the most prominent workers to those of the whole 
mass of we active workers that are thus attracted 
to our tasks. We are convinced that the carrying 
out of these measures will aid in eliminating all 
those obstacles that were rather abundantly placed 
in the path of the advance of the Soviet power. 

—Rosta. 



Soviet Diplomacy 

Relations with other governments during 
the last six months of 1920 are set forth in 
Soviet Russu, which printed the official texts 
of more than thirty notes sent from Moscow 
during that period. Some of these were the 
notes relating to the British trade agreement 
— now an accomplished fact. These issues, 
bound (Volume III), comprising 652 pages, 
with illustrations and maps, sent postpaid 
for five dollars. Address 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

110 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A WEEKLY JOUBNAL OF INFORMATION 
110 WMt 40tli Street, New York. N. Y. 



This magazine endeavors to present its readers 
with the most recent available information concern- 
ing the Russian Socialist federal Soviet Republic in 
the form of oCacial documents and authoritative 
articles. The editor does not assume responsibility 
for opinions expressed in signed articles. Manu- 
scripts are received only at the risk of the sender. 



IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

TT has been decided to publish Soviet Russu 
hereafter as a monthly magazine. While the 
Workers' Republic was defending itself against in- 
vaders on every frontier and when the hostile 
censorships and blockades intercepted every avenue 
of conununication, we published as frequently as 
possible in order to ^ve our readers the latest news 
which they could not find elsewhere. Now, how- 
ever, with the complete triumph of the Red Army 
on every front and with the gradual crumbling 
away of the blockades, it is no longer so vitally 
urgent for us to hurry to press every week. 
Authentic and recent news about Soviet Russia is 
more accessible to those who are interested and 
know where to look for it The Socialist and 
Labor press and the liberal journals, and even 
some of the more enterprising capitalist papers, 
are able to present brief news reports from Russia. 
Russia is no longer completely isolated from the 
outside world, lliere are oflicial Soviet Delegations 
in England, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia and else- 
where. Information is not so difficult to obtain as 
formerly, and although the lies and misrepre- 
sentations continue, the Russian Republic is no 
longer without defenders, official and others, who 
are in a position to give Quick disproof to each 
fabrication as it appears. We are sure that none 
of our readers will ever again be beguiled or 
even in the least alarmed by the inventions of the 
enemies of Soviet Russia. Kolchak, Denikin and 
Wrangel have served this good purpose at least 
The "capture" of Petrograd by Yudenich and the 
"revolution" at Kronstadt have taught a lasting 
lesson. No matter what lies may be printed in the 
capitalist press, we con he confident that no intel- 
ligent friend of Russia will ever again lose heart 
or be misled — even if Soviet Russia does not 
arrive every week to bring reassurance that all is 
well at Mos?ow. The Soviet Republic stands firm 
and unshakable. The dark days of doubt and 
danger are passed. It is no longer necessary for 
us to print a magazine every week to tell you that 
Lenin has not arrested Trotsky and that cannibal- 
ism is not practiced in Petrograd. 

We have decided therefore to convert Soviet 
Russia into a monthly magazine. By this arrange- 
ment it will be possible for us to improve the 



magazine, to publish better articles and more of 
them. Our general editorial policy will remain 
unchanged. We will endeavor to secure the moat 
informative and the most authoritative articles up<m 
the progress of ev«its in Soviet Russia. We will 
aim to supplement the news about Russia which 
appears in the daily and weddy press. We will 
continue to print the best pictures and posters 
from Russia. The monthly Soviet Russia, of 
course, will contain more pages than our weekly 
issues. We shall extend our subscriptions so that 
every subscriber will receive even more printed 
pages than we could afford to give on a weddy 
basis. 

We know that our readers will like the monthly 
Soviet Russia and will give it their appreciative 
support 

Tne next issue of Soviet Russia, which will be 
the first regular monthly number, will be dated 
July 1st and will be mailed to our subscribers be- 
fore the end of June. 

For further details and announcement regard- 
ing change in price of the larger, better monthly 
Soviet Russu, see the back page of this issue. 

URITZ Mauthner in his famous "Kritik der 
''' Sprache" comes to the conclusion that himian 
language is an extremely unfit instrument for ex- 
pressing our thoughts and that, in a much larger 
measure than is generally known, this is a source of 
tragic misunderstandings. There is an example 
of this, it seems to us, in the much quoted, we 
would almost say, liturgical, saying of Karl Marx, 
according to which "Capitalism is its own grave 
digger". This sentence which, subjectively, in the 
mind of its author, no doubt was a revolutionary 
slogan serving to encourage the enemies of the 
present system, in reality turned out to be the best 
weapon in the hands of the most faithful servants 
of the ruling classes, the democratic "Marxian 
Socialists" out of uhose ranks blossomed such 
"grave diggers" of the bourgeoisie as Briand and 
Millerand, Scheidemann and Noske, Kautsky and 
Hilferding, Pilsudski and Daszyndd, Hyndman, 
PIdchanov and Alexinsky. For, argued they quite 
logically, if capitalism is its own grave-diggo', 
what is the use of incurring all sorts of unpleasant- 
nesses in trying to accelerate this inevitwle out- 
come? They thus evolved a fatalistic theory of 
socialist passivion and pacific socialism that lost 
its temper only if the struggle was directed for 
political democracy, or national independence, but 
remained law-abiding and respectable wherever 
"civilized" government was established. Prosper- 
ous politicians, editors, organizers and educators 
of the ignorant masses, they looked at the eman- 
cipation of the working class "sub 8pe':ie aetemi- 
tatis" (from the point of view of eternity) and 
were righteously indignant when a band of de- 
classes, hereti'^s and daredevils, disregarding the 
time honored formal. i of "revolutionary" automat- 
ism and fatalism, undertook to give the "grave- 
digger" a helping hand and by a rather energetic 
massage — such as is nowadays still practiced by 
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the sympathetic Sardinian peasants on old men 
and women who do not. die quick enough — tried to 
shorten the somewhat prolonged, though "inevit- 
able", agony of capitalism. They callra this pro- 
cedure thoroughly unscientific, barbarian, un- 
Marxian, Utopian, and Bakimistic, and waited with 
impatience for the success of the combined White 
armies which were to vindicate the honor of the 
Marxian theories as they understood and preached 
them, and to extinguish the hopes of the unruly 
masses. 

Their expectations were, however, not fulfilled. 
Soviet Russia's existence is assured in spite of the 
fact that it still has to overcome very serious in- 
ternal problems, problems that are the inevitable 
after effect of the long struggle. But the present 
situation in the camp of her enemies, the imp>erial- 
ist powers, seems to indicate that after all there is 
also a grain of truth in that old automatic con- 
ception of the "grave-digging" theory. Just as the 
rivalry of Allied and German imperialism brought 
about the war, the Russian Revolution and the dis- 
organization of capitalistic economy in the West- 
em world, just so Anglo-French rivalry is on the 
best way to add a nsw chapter and a rather inter- 
esting one, to the historv of the decline of European 
capitalism. The attitude of the French ruling 
clique, which with such admirable frankness and 
Gargantuan appetite is out to swallow up the whole 
European continent, confirms all the Francophile 
raptures about the pioneer, nay Messianic role of 
the Gallic spirit in the progress of humanity. The 
increasing number of mutinies, the growing insub- 
ordination of the soldiers, not to speak of the un- 
mistakable dissatisfaction of the peasants and work- 
ers, will no doubt sooner or later cause the French 
Gargantua a fatal attack of indigestion. And the 
role played in this procedure by the two great 
men of la belle Marianne, the renegade Socialists 
Millerand and Briand, almost suggests to one the 
thought of Konrad Wallenrod, the tragic hero of 
Adam Mickiewicz's, the great Polish poet's epos. 
During the Homeric struggles between the heathen 
Lithuanians and the Christian "Knights of the 
Teutonic Order" who in the fourteenth century with 
fire and sword were lobbing and enslaving a free, 
primitive people under the pretext of converting 
them to the gospel of the Redeemer, there arose in 
the ranks of the oppressed Lithuanians a man, who 
onder the name of Konrad Wallenrod entered the 
order of the pious "Knights". Through his bravery 
and astuteness he rose to the highest rank — that of 
Grand Master i. e. the ruler of Eastern Prussia. 
As their leader he then deliberately pushed his 
Order to a number of unsuccessful adventures 
against Lithuania — thus preparing the downfall 
of the enemies of his country. . . Who knows 
whether in a far distant future, when capitalism 
and imperialism vrill be only a memory and an 
"aching shame" of primeval times, such as is the 
ape to man and man to the superman — some 
rmnantic poet will not stimulate the imagination of 
the Terrestrian Soviet High School youth with the 
myth of Alexander and Aristides (Millerand and 



Briand) who, rising from the ranks of the lowly, 
and seeing the hopelessness of their struggle along 
the regular paths, decided to sacrifice what is even 
higher than life itself, and taking upon themselves 
the stigma of traitors became the leaders of their 
masters with the only purpose of pushing them 

headlong into self-destruction. .... 

• • • 

IV^'ANY New Yorkers remember with glee the 
■^'■'- time when the Red Flag waved on Fifth 
Avenue from the windows of the Union League 
Club. This was at the time of the March Revolu- 
tion, when the workers and soldiers of Petrograd 
had thrown over a "pro-German" Tsarist Govern- 
ment and under the leadership of Prince Lvov, 
Professor Milyukov and Alexander Kerensky estab- 
lished a "civilized government" that was to con- 
tinue the war for freedom and democracy and 
incidentally get Constantinople and the Straits and 
protect the interests of Russian capitalism better 
than its corrupt predecessor. The old imperial flag 
had to be discarded and a new one adopted which 
corresponded to the aspirations of the victorious 
workers and would make them more inclined to 
accept their new rulers. The United States had 
just become an "associated nation" and while dis- 
playing the flags of all the Allies, the Union 
League Club could not exclude the new national 
emblem of the powerful Eastern ally. A few months 
later Russia "treacherously deserted from the war", 
and went ways quite of her own and her flag quite 
naturally became taboo. Special laws were voted 
against the display of any rag dyed with that hate- 
ful color. 

Four years have passed since that time. Owing 
to the heroic efforts of the Russian workers and 
the help of the European proletariat the Red Flag 
of the Soviet Republic still waves from the towers 
of the Kremlin. It is soon going to fly from the 
ofices of Russian Representatives in most European 
countries. It has already reappeared in New York. 
Not in the windows of the Union League Club, nor 
on any other building. And it is not exactly a flag. 
It is far more impressive than that 

We advise oor readers who live in New York 
to look in the hall of the new building of the 
British Cunard Line, on lower Broadway not far 
from Wall Street Tliere may be seen two charts 
presenting the steamship routes— one on the Paci- 
fic and Indian Ocean, and the other on the Atlantic 
and Indian Ocean. The former shows the Eastern 
part of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, with 
the important countries marked by their national 
emblems. There fly the flags of China and Australia 
and the French tricolor on the African colonies. 
But more impressive than those three, are two 
large red bands over European and Asiatic Russia 
— nearly two thirds of the world's largest continent 
The other chart presenting mainly Europe with 
small French, German and British flaps, shows a 
similar proportion of territory covered by the Red 
Flag. We urge our readers to see the charts be- 
fore it is too late. Some adherents of the theory 
of ignoring Soviet Russia may have them removed. 
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The Unified Labor School 

("Novy Mir", Berlin, February 26, and March 5, 1921) 

T^xru u- l^- "'''^^^'" ^f^''^ S^Pi'^l'^if society but constitute a unit, a .yntl«i.. 
RALH historic period has ite school. The school *^® psychological make-up of the child denumds 
of pre-revolutionary Russia— the school of P^ysM^al activity during the firat stages of deniop- 
dead book learning— was a true product of the auto- ™®°'-' therefore the children work in speciallr 

cratic capitalist order in a state ruled by the police: a"""»ged workshops; they clean the school roomZ 

Its class character was indicated by the division *="* ^°^ "»e kitchen, garden and domestic animals 

into a lower school for the "people", and a higher "?° "» addition they model, draw and perform 

school for the privileged classes. The former elementary laboratory experiments, etc. 

contributed scraps of knowledge to a very limited , D"r"»g a more advanced stage of developmeot 

number of people. Its methods led to the crea- f!l® children are made familiar with the industrial 

tion of meek, submissive subjects, instead of free "^« of the country, by visiting factories mills 

and reasomng individuals. The privileged inter- ™™"' railroads, hospitals, etc., and in this 'manner 

mediary schools and colleges, corresponding to the !°®y ^^°y "»e organization and the nature of each 

demands of an autocratic state, mainly turned out '°«"*8'ry "» a whole. 

a great army of bureaucrats, physicians, lawyers, , "^f arrangement of fields, kitchen-gardens and 

judges and other specialists, who were serving }^-"»ves for experimental and exhibition purposes 

primarily these very same "higher" classes. ^ ^ additional acUvity in the country. We may 

The revolution came, and together with the old n forward to the time when the school will 

order the old school was done away with. New u^J^ become for the village the source of a 

life imperiously demanded a new school. With 5?^ , '""''®' economy. In the city the school is 

the present economic disorder, and the absence f,""^'!^ '=°°'*cc'ed with industrial production, while 

of the necessary teaching personnel, the task of "^^/"*?Se sciiool is connected with agricultural 

building new schools is greatly hindered, especially P "^''u"* l" "*'^er » vital association is 

when simultaneously with the organization and ^°™^ between the school and its surroundings, 

conduct of the schools it is necessary to work out tt^^^^'^ excursions are bemg arranged for 

the theory and introduce it to the teachers at large, "x^Z, children to the country, and for country 

who assumed a passive or even hostile attitude '^"""e" to the city and industrial centers. These 

during the early period after the revoluUon. excursions have an educational value and broaden 

However, these diJBculties did not curb the ac- "^^ outlook of the children, 

tivity of the workers of a new era. Much has ^° j>e sure, in all stages of school education 

been done, and with the establishment of eco- ™®""«' "oor is not the ultimate aim but just 

nomic equilibrium, the new school will also reach * .™f"?* '° training. This should be borne in 

completion. mind it one desires to understand the labor school 

AH privileged schools have been abolished. The Phvl?l ' h -^ '^'''^ 
unified labor school was proclaimed open not only nn^f i 1 U "? *^^ "''^ ^°°^ » based 
to all the children of the Soviet Republic, but ^'rJ.u'' u-.j P^y^"^^ and mental develop- 
free to all throughout the course. The goven^ment Sp^ Ls hL/'' ^"'l" ^ ^^ ^^^''"^^ ^^ 
undertook to provide for the children «:hool sup- Iv^r^Tr -f i- ^^ -^^ ^^"^ disputed. How- 
plies, clothing, shoes and hot luncheons. IJ' , ''T i C ^^^^^'^ ^''^ ^^ arrogant atti- 

Examinations were abolished, along with cor- h is ttr^at S''w".""'l''^ ""^^ ^ ^ '^'^'y- 

poral punishment, and schools w'ere or|anS on a in Crica therl a^T/nv r^' ^\ T*^'«"^ 

co-educational basis. Because of existing condi sJhoS how^er^eTv^l ^ i. *' '^°' 

tions these problems can only eraduallv be ^ hZZ\i ;ll rT'„ development has not ,gone 

alized. How'ever, even under^fesenfcLdUio;: ^1 I^Sl^gSif^tf t""' ''""^h 

child welfare receives first consideration. new school on a unTversaT s3e ^ '''^'^''' "^^ 

The foundation of the new schoo is, according The child nrimnX ,1!^ • . , 

to Lunacharsky, "a synthesis of labor and science " the world nf ^^n^.'^ ^j""* impressions from 

"We must," says Lunacharsky (see "Report of ^e L pZed tLtTtl^^X T^/I^'' '° *«"• ^s 

People's Commissariat of Ed'lication, 1917 lS20») iu p£e in LTv ChSd T^ ^"""n H^^"" /""* 

"teach our children the joy of free cooperative J "InL wiS il m'usclS u"S? 'to"^.' t"^-^ 

ation m a Socialist state, instead of the torment of the process of acUon" A cLi^Z ^'^ "^ 

servile capitalist labor. We must instil in them marilv of « \n«f™I " V I ' "e™ory is pri- 

the feeling of being not mere reside^t^ bm me^ W besf wLrvSTra^"ll '^"-rr' '' 'V^""' 

hers of one great community of workers, build- To theliTd all wo Ll'pfay I^^ZT ^?*^ 

sSdbtin^srmiTd^" '-'' -'-' -' « :^^::;r''^^^ 

In order^o redize these problems there is onlv to arrS '^""^^«"«* "^^^^^^ ^^ ^i^l direSed 
one method to choose, and thlrfs labor bS Ind is^LrlU^' ^!r'J° r°"*''=°'"« ^^^^^'^ 
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power and vigor of its ego. The child begins to 
love creative work and reaches for it. 

Thus the labor school, properly organized, re- 
sponds to the nature of the child and meets its 
demands. But it also responds to the require- 
ments of a Socialist society, by creating free, ac- 
tive and industrious members. 

The new school has only begun its existence in 
Soviet Russia. It would, ther^ore, be premature 
to speak of its achievements. 

From the Records of the Russian Schools 
Nevertheless it is possible to draw certain con- 
clusions. Such an attempt has been made in the 
aforementioned report of the Commissariat of Pop- 
ular Instruction. Its statistics are not abundant. 
Various causes have prevented the organization of a 
properly functioning; statistical apparatus. Thus, 
for instance, according to information received 
from the districts and provinces which were in- 
vaded by the "Whites", no data concerning the 
schools, teachers, and students for the school-year 
1917-1918 and 1918-1919, is available, because 
during the evacuation the records were either de- 
stroyed or taken away. 

Besides the constant shifting of the border lines 
in various administrative districts, and the forma- 
tion of new autonomous cantons hinder a system- 
atic compilation of statistical data. To these draw- 
backs is added a lack of efficient workers in vari- 
ous localities. However, there is sufficient indica- 
tion, e\'en in the reports at our disposal that we 
are drawing nearer to our final aim — the Socialist 
school. 

According to data, covering 34 provinces of the 

ftresent Soviet Republic, the following table is 
ormed (primary schools) : 



Year 


No. of Schools 


No. of Chidren 


1911 


47,855 


3,060,419 


1918-1919 


63,317 


4,796,284 



According to the census the total number of 
school children (8-12 years of age) in the same 
provinces was 7,513,870 in 1917. 

In 1911 there were 73,040 teachers as compared 
with 149,797 in 1918-1919. 

The growth of educational institutions during 
the first period of the revolution, the period of 
the most intense civil war and general disorganiza- 
tion, is shown in the following table, based on 20 
provinces of Central Russia (primary schools) : 



Year 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 




Schools 


Students 


Teachers 


1917-1918 


34,394 


2,504,855 


60,852 


1918-1919 


37,405 


2,709,237 


83,506 



Considering prevailing conditions, this is, in- 
deed, a step forward to the realization of univers- 
al popular education. 

Conditions are less satisfactory in secondary 
schools, such as the former "gymnasiums," voca- 
tional schools and other types. Here laboratories, 
studies, libraries, and the atmosphere of a well- 
organized state of industry are required. This is. 



of course, a task of the future. The condition is 
relieved by utilizing the existing shops and by 
organizing school shops of greater technical value. 

In 1919 the number of children of secondary 
school age (12-17) covering 37 provinces was 
6,081,236. From the old regime Soviet Russia has 
taken over only 2,000 secondary schools of various 
types. In spite of the fact that this number doubled 
by 1919, it is still inadequate. To fill this gap 
there are schools with brief two-year courses, and 
the People's Commissariat of Education has cre- 
ated a number of school-clubs for adolescents, with 
a program approaching that of the secondary 
schools. These school clubs spread with great 
rapidity, especially in factory and mill districts. 
They are equipped with the stereopticon and mov- 
ing pictures and their activities include excursions 
to factories and museums; various diaries, journals 
and chronicles record school-club life. 

A number of experimental exhibit schools were 
organized in order to prepare scientifically verified 
material with which to aid school workers. The 
results obtained in this work are carefully exam- 
ined and serve as guides in working out the 
schedules and text books. They are also utilized by 
various scientific institutions, engaged in research 
work on the condition of the labor school. There 
are twelve such institutions in Moscow. Their work 
is based on the material furnished by sixteen ex- 
perimental exhibit schools situated in different 
parts of Soviet Russia. Some of these educational 
institutions take up the problem of preparing teach- 
ers and instructors; others are devoted to special 
subjects; all take a more or less active part in re- 
vising and re-editing text books and guides for 
the labor school. 

The Scholar's Council cooperating with the 
Department of the Unified School, combines the 
activity of single institutions with the general ac- 
tivity of the Department and forms new educational 
units in the provinces. 

The "Report" also describes the activities of the 
Excursion Bureau. 

During the three months of its existence the Ex- 
cursion Bureau directed over 1,000 excursions from 
16 various provinces. Beside the central excursion 
station in Moscow the Bureau formed 17 other 
stations in the Moscow province as well as others. 

From April 1 to October 1, 1920, 117,892 per- 
sons passed through the excursion stations in Petro- 
grad and its vicinities, and 3,331 excursions were 
arranged. . 

The Commissariat of Popular Education devotes 
much energy to the preparation of school workers. 
Of all the old Russian schools there remained 150 
teachers' training-schools with courses below secon- 
dary schools; 19 with a secondary school course, 
and 2 higher pedagogical institutes. These insti- 
tutes were of low value. They gave very little 
pedagogical practice. 

At present the teachers' seminars have been 
transformed into pedagogic courses and the teach- 
ers' institutes have been changed into advanced 
schools for popular education. Altogether there 
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are 301 teachers' institutes with 34,115 students, 
and there are also various short term courses. 

Their schedules are broad and thorough. Be- 
sides a general scientific education courses are 
given in the scientific principles of social training, 
and the organizing of a Socialist labor school. 
Practical work in schools, kindergartens and edu- 
cational institutions is quite popular. 

These bare figures give us only a dim picture 
of the hardships which the school has had to over- 
come, and of the great task which is placed 
upon its tireless workers. A clearer insight is 
gained from the articles, reports, etc., which 
are contributed by the school workers to the 
Russian pedagogical and general press. Here, oc- 
casionally we come face to face with reality; we 
actually see how the new school is created; we 
live through all the hardships, and also rejoice 
in all its accomplishments and victories; we are en- 
chanted with the unceasing energy and enthusiasm 
and we share the faith of the modest, unknown 
workers. "This great opportunity for work," we 
read in one of the descriptions of the labor school, 
"thb opportunity for self-expression, to realize our 
ideals and dreams, gives us such courage and cer- 
tainty, that even if we cannot do all, we are so 
anxious to do it, that eventually we will." 

We shall conclude with the words of one of the 
woricers of the school-colony "Spark," which may 
serve as an illustration of the present status of our 
schools in general: "We suffer a lack of tables, 
chalk, geographic maps and supplies, everything 
but living nature for the study of natural sciences. 
Yet, it seems to me that we are not poor: we 
possess the principal thing, the living organism of 
the school "Spark," which will burst into a huge 
flame if we add combustible substances." 



THE ABBIVAL OF FOKEION W0BKES8 

(An interview with the director of the Department 

of Emigration) 

A Shortage of Workers* 

("Petrograd Pravda", March 18, 1921) 

The mass movement among American workers, 

prompted by a desire to settle in Soviet Russia, 

will be a powerful factor in the revival of our 

industries. The great shortage of workers is in- 

dicated by a demand for more workers on the 

part of unions and institutions. The railroad 

woricers' union requests 10,000 trained workers 

and unskilled laborers. The province agricnU 

tural department demands 52,000 workers. The 

*The following data taken from a smnmary published by 
the People's Commissariat of Labor, and comprising 2S 
provinces, serves to substantiate and supplement the state- 
ment of the director of the Department of Emigration: 
the total nnmber of workers and clerical employees in 
2.585 small and middle-sized establishments was 746,561, 
while the total demand for labor was stated at 1,476,983 
workers and clerical employees, i. e. the number employed 
averaged aboat one-half of the norm. Almost everywhere 
the nnmber of workers and clerical employees actually 
employed amounts to no more than SO per cent of the 
norm and fn a nimiber of cases is as low as 20 to 25 
per cent. — Novy Mir, Berlin. 



union of municipal workers demands 10,000 woric- 
ers, primarily for service on traffic and railroad 
stations. 

The Distribution of the Arriving Worker: 

All emigrant arrivals are divided into two 
groups: men with large families or over 40 years 
of age are sent to central Russia, to their home 
towns. Young workmen and those having small 
families are taken over by the Department of 
Labor and are sent to Petrograd factories and mills. 

Emigrants arriving at Petrograd depots are di- 
rected to community houses where they stay for 
three or four days. They are freely admitted to 
the club, the libraries, the dining hall, museums 
and exhibitions. During this period the newly ar- 
rived are supplied with military documents, work 
hooka, food cards and an assignment of the place 
and the kind of work. In order to avoid cidling 
at various institutions, all matters are attended 
to by the department of emigration with the as- 
sutance of represontatives of departments that 
have an interest in this activity. Usually the new- 
comers are sent to factories in groups of the 
same specialty. Next year they will be formed 
into trade corporations in the factories. When a 
great number of workers arrive they are given 
charge of a whole industry. The first factory 
assigned for this purpose is "Promet". 

Many skilled workers bring their own ma- 
chines and tools, as, for example, the tailor group 
brings sewing machines, the hatters' group has 
purchased new machines in America and Germany 
and hopes to organize a factory according to ibe 
Taylor system. 

Up to the present time the admission and dis- 
tribution of the emigrants was not quite satisfac- 
tory. Tlie Soviet of People's Commissars has 
granted permits to the emigrants to receive a leave 
of absence of six days after having been assigned 
to the factory. The factory committee is consi- 
dering the granting of leaves of absence after a 
three-months assignment, which would give an 
opportunity to show the advisability of utiliang 
newly arrived workers. 

The former method was deficient in determin- 
ing the qualifications of the worker, because Amer- 
ican qualifications differ radically from Russian 
qualifications, since Americans specialise along 
certain lines. Arrangements are being made where- 
by an admission committee, assisted by techni- 
cians who have emigrated, would determine more 
fully the qualifications of each emigrant at the 
time of arriving at the border line, or at stations 
in Latvia. For that purpose the receiving com- 
mittees in Riga, Libau and Ostrov have beoi sup- 
plied with workers familiar with Petri^rad in- 
dustries as well as American conditions. 
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Alexander Shumsky 



Ukrainian Soviet Pioneers 

(Alexander Shumaky and D. Z. Manuilsky) 



ALEXANDER Shumsky, party name 0. Borovoy, 
a son of a poor, landless peasant, was born 
in 1890, in VoUiynia. While earning his bread as 
a herdsman he felt all the heavy weight of under- 
paid peasant labor. Struggling under the burden 
of social and political oppression, Comrade Shum- 
sky succeeded nevertheless in getting a little edu- 
cation and at the age of sixteen he finished the two 
year public school course. But he strove on and 
when he was twenty he left his village and went 
to Zhitomir where he joined the Social Democratic 
labor group and got acquainted with party workers, 
who were engagnl in the struggle against the ex- 
isting system. 

When he came to Moscow, Comrade Shumsky 
with his boundless energy continued his studies 
and after passing the examination for the second- 
ary school he entered the Veterinary Institute. 

In Moscow he got in touch with Ukrainian stu- 
dents and in 1913 he entered the party of the 
Ukrainian Social Revolutionists; during 1914 he 
was agitating among the Moscow workers against 
the war. To evade mobilization, he went in 1916 
to Trans-Caspia. 

Not till after the revolution, in April 1917, did 
Comrade Shumsky return to Ukraine where he 
threw himself into the whirlpool of revolutionary 
activity. Being a member of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Social Revolutionary Party and 



a member of the Central Rada (Council)* he was 
in the left wing section and at that time, when other 
comrades of his party became members of the 
Cabinet (Holubovich and others) Comrade Shum- 
sky together with nine others was arrested by the 
Central Rada and was condemned to be shot for 
Bolshevist activity. 

During the German-imposed rule of the Hetman 
Skoropadski, Shumsky together with other mem- 
bers succeeded in splitting the Party of the Ukrai- 
nian Social Revolutionists, and the Left Wing of this 
party, called "Communists-Borotbists", on his 
initiative, started negotiations with the Bolshevik- 
Communists to establish unity. 

In April 1920 Shumsky as a member of the 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party (Borotbists) finally achieved his aim — ^fusion 
of all Communist forces in Ukraine into one party, 
Communist-Bolsheviks. 

In the Soviet construction work Comrade Shum- 
sky occupied a number of responsible positions: 
in 1919 he was People's Commissar of Education 
(after Comrade Zatonsky) and at the same time he 
is a member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Ukraine and member of the Presi- 
dium of the All-Ukrainian Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 



'Ukrainian Parliament. 
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r\ Z. MANUILSKY, a native of SvyateUk, a 
•'-^» village in the district of Kremenets, Volhy- 
nia, was born in 1883, of peasant stock. While yet 
a child the sad lot of the peasants who for cen- 
turies had been serfs of the Polish landlords, deep- 
ly impressed his soul and filled him with hatred 
for the then existing social order. The interest of 
a school teacher who noticed the abilities of the 
young boy, brought Manuilsky the good fortune 
of admittance into the gymnasium of Ostrog 
where, "I first felt the inequality in the then ex- 
isting political and social order in the attitude of 
my school mates, the sons of the Polish land- 
holders, who looked upon me as a proletarian, with 
boundless contempt" 

The religious and police supervision of the 
school, the oppressive rule of the administration, 
forced him to seek freedom outside its walls, where, 
however, the spying eye of the authorities was also 
carefully watching. Finally a search in the rooms 
of Manuilsky resulted in his expulsion from the 
school. 

At that time Manuilsky founded, among the peas- 
ants of the district of Staro-Konstantinov, the first 
revolutionary groups. The necessary literature he 
got from Galicia, from the publications of the 
"Revolutionary Ukrainian Party," one of the foun- 
ders of which was the well-known V. K. Vinni- 
chenko. Not a few prominent Soviet workers in 
Volhynia developed from these groups and they 
well remember Manuilsky. 

In the years 1904-1905, we see Manuilsky in the 
Petrograd organization, as a member of the Col- 
legium for Petrograd of the Petrograd Committee 
of the Russian Social Democratic Workers' Party 
(Bolsheviks), and during the manifestations against 
the Japanese war, in meetings together with Kry- 
lenko, who later became the Commander in Chief 
of the Red Army. In the beginning of 1905, he 
was delegated to Kronstadt to work in the under- 
ground organization among the soldiers and after 
the armed insurrection of the sailors on July 19 
and 20, he was arrested in the fortress of Kron- 
stadt. Later, Manuilsky was sent to the region of 
Yakutsk (Eastern Siberia) but he succeeded in es- 
caping on the way. He returned to Kiev and again 
began his activity among the soldiers. 

It was impossible to remain in Kiev, and Man- 
uilsky left the country for Paris where he worked 
in the party press under the pseudonym of Ivan 
Bezridny. In the beginning of the imperialist war 
he founded in Paris, together with Antonov-Ovsey- 
enko, the internationalist paper Golos after the sup- 
pression of which by the French Government he 
worked together with Comrade Trotsky on the 
paper Nashe Slovo. At the beginning of the revolu- 
tion he went back to Petrograd where at the in- 
vitation of the party he was, successively, member 
of the Petrograd City Administration, whose head 
was the Chairman of the All-Russian Executive 
Committee, Kalinin; later Assistant People's Com- 
missar for Supplies in Russia; then in 1918, to- 
gether with Comrade Rakovsky he was delegate to 
the peace negotiations with Ukraine, where in the 



course of eight months he laid the ground for 
the Ukrainian revolution. At the present moment 
he is a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine and also People's 
Commissar for Agriculture. 



News From Ukraine 

Moscow, April 8. — The All-Ukrainian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of the Peo- 
ple's Commissars have issued an appeal to the 
peasants of Ukraine in connection with the tax in 
kind introduced in place of the former requisition. 
The appeal says in part: 

"The state requirement will be reduced from 
150,000,000 poods to 115,000,000 poods. The 
peasants are to have full control of their surplus 
products. Ten to twenty per cent of the tax col- 
lected will be assigned for the purchase of seeds 
and tools for the poor peasantry in the villages 
and also for the formation of a fund for the ex- 
change of goods. The All-Ukrainian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Council of the People's 
Commissars appeal to the peasants to start the 
spring sowing and not to leave any fields fallow." 

The All-Ukrainian Congress of Food Adminis- 
trators has opened at Kharkov. In his opening 
address the Ukrainian Food Commissar, Vladimir- 
sky, emphasized the importance of allowing the 
peasant complete liberty in disposing of his sur- 
plus produce; but pointed out that the state must 
so organize its industries as to afford direct ex- 
change between the industrial workers and the 
peasants, thus avoiding profiteering by middlemen. 

Tra£Bc has opened over the new pontoon bridge 
at Kiev. This bridge, over two thousand feet in 
length, was laid in thirty-six hours. 

Moscow, April 23. — The returns reported from 
the election to the Kiev Soviet show the selection 
of 1384 deputies comprising 1067 Communists, 300 
Non-partisans and 17 of all other parties. 

The second All-Ukrainian Sanitation Convention 
just concluded at Kharkov approved the work of 
the People's Commissariat of Health and recom- 
mended that the Commissariat should arrange «rith 
the AU-Russian Council of Trade Unions for the 
election at all factories and workshops, etc., of 
Committees of Labor and Health Protection. Social 
Sanitation Commissions are to be elected through- 
out the Ukraine within one month. The Convention 
resolved that sanitation work must be based on 
the following principles: 1st, to attract the widest 
participation of the working masses in medico- 
sanitation work; 2nd, to simplify the sanitary or- 
ganizations and make them truly proletarian; 3rd, 
to bring closer union with all party and trade union 
organizations; 4th, to concentrate the chief atten- 
tion upon the sanitation of cities and villages, the 
protection of childhood and motherhood, and the 
combatting of social diseases; 5th, to effect a more 
systematic distribution <of medical practitioners 
throughout Ukraine. 

The All-Ukrainian Conference on Social Alimen- 
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tation, recently concluded at Nikolayev, resolved 
to concentrate its efforts on the feeding of children 
in the schools and at home at the expense of the 
state. The Conference also resolved to establish 
social food supply at all railway stations. 

A telegram from Kharkov reports that the Ukrai- 
nian Central Executive Committee has ratified the 
Peace Treaty concluded with Poland at Riga. 

A Polish trade delegation from the municipal- 
ities of Lodz and Brzezany has arrived at Kiev to 
arrange the details of trade relations with Soviet 
Ukraine through the Kiev branch of the Ukrainian 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade. 

The Russo-Ukrainian border commission has ar- 
rived at Smolensk to establish the border boun- 
daries. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Government, in a note to 
Poland, has protested against the assistance given 
by the Polish Government to the formation of 
various Ukrainian counter-revolutionary organiza- 
tions, despite the terms of the peace treaty which 
forbids the interference by Poland in the internal 
affairs of Ukraine. There exists at Tamow a so- 
called "Ukrainian People's Government," a Petlura 
concern, actually recognized and patronized by the 
Polish military and civil authorities. Similar or- 
ganizations are tolerated at other places on Polish 
territory. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 



APPEAL OF FOBMEB WHITE OUABD 
OFFICERS 

Moscow, April 5. — A group of former Wrangel 
officers, functionaries, and priests who recently re- 
turned voluntarily to Soviet Russia from Turkey, 
in an open letter to all citizens of Soviet Russia, 
recently published in the press here, declare: 

"Mobilized or driven by the force of circum- 
stances into the ranks of the enemies of the Soviet 
Government, we were involuntarily the abettors 
and often the active agents of falsehood and vio- 
lence against the will of the people. The White 
army, welded by internal terror, fed by the Eu- 
ropean bourgeois governments, and thrown against 
its own brothers, burst like a soap bubble. The 
soul of every warrior became conscious that we 
were fighting against our own brothers and fellow 
toilers. We have done with lies and deception. 
Fellow citizens, do not believe adventurers riding 
in French automobiles; do not trust their agents 
who aspire to some prey from the ailing body of 
Russia. The Russian people has created its own 
new forms of government. For the common good 
it bears colossal sacrifices, exposing its breast to 
the brutal assaults of world capitalism, and ex- 
ploitation. We prodigal sons, consumed by the de- 
sire to join the ranks of the world's warriors for 
the glorious age of the future, appeal to all who 
still believe the political charlatans — remember 
our example and become loyal sons of Soviet 
Russia, serving her with all your might!" 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



From Soviet Georgia 

A MESSAGE from Tiflis reports that members 
•*^ of the different Georgian parties and fac- 
tions have informed the Georgian Revolutionary 
Committee of their decision to confer at Tiflis in 
order to adopt a unanimous resolution in condemna- 
tion of the former Government. The masses are 
enthusiastically supporting the Soviet regime. The 
prestige of the Soviet Government is very high and 
the confidence of foreign traders is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The Italian Consul at Tiflis has sent a wireless 
message to his Government reporting the exem- 
plary orderliness which prevails in Soviet Georgia. 
The proclamation of the Soviet regime by the vic- 
torious revolutionists was free from any of the 
excesses reported in the European press. The Geor- 
gian Soviet, reported the Italian Consul, maintains 
fterfect order while reconstructing the economic 
ife of the country. The interests of foreigners are 
fully protected by the new Government. 

The American Committee for Near Eastern Re- 
lief has sent the following telegram to its office in 
Constantinople: 

"Try to get supplies from the American Red Cross. G>n- 
centrate stocks at Constantinople and deliver as soon as 
the route opens. The Government of Soviet Georgia gua- 
rantees us better conditions than the previous govern- 
ment." 

The Commissariat of Foreign Trade has held a 
conference at Tiflis with representatives of Austri- 
an, Belgian, German, Italian, Dutch, Persian, 
Swiss, Polish and Czechoslovak trading firms. The 
chairman of the Commissariat assured these repre- 
sentatives that the Georgian Soviet Government 
would encourage foreign trade to the utmost and 
would take measures to facilitate European rela- 
tions and commerce with the entire world. The 
foreign traders felicitated the Soviet Government 
and promised to inform the people of Europe of 
the real state of affairs. in Soviet Georgia, which 
is favorable to foreign trade. 

The economic mission from Czecho-Slovakia in 
Tiflis has offered the Georgian Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade all kinds of agricultural machinery, 
manufactured goods, paper, etc., with guarantees 
of delivery within one month. 

The Georgian Government has declared legal 
tender all currency issued by the Azerbaijan and 
Armenian Soviet Governments. Acceptance of 
money issued by the non-Soviet Governments of 
these Republics is not obligatory. 

The composition of the Provisional Council of 
People's Commissars of the Soviet Republic of 
Georgia is as follows: Chairman and Commissar 
of Agriculture, Makharadze; Acting Chairman and 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Orakhelashvili ; 
Commissar of War and Marine and Foreign Trade, 
Elyava; Commissar of Home Affairs, Kirkelidze: 
Commissar of Labor and Social Welfare, Dum- 
badze; Commissar of Workers' and Peasants' Con- 
trol, Elizabedishvili; Commissar of Justice and 
Finance, Nazaritian; Commissar of Health, Ut- 
chaidze; Commissar of Education, Swanidze; 
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Chairman of the Council of Public Economy, En- 
gineer Demtau; Secretary of the Revolutionary 
Committee of the Georgian Soviet Republic, Mab- 
ritidze; Chief of Railways, Engineer Katzitadze. 
The Georgian language has been declared the offi- 
cial language of the State. 

The Georgian Government, under the signature 
of the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Orakhela- 
shvili, has issued a declaration cancelling the 
powers given by the previous Georgian Govern- 
ment to its representatives abroad and depriving 
the latter of their status as diplomatic representa- 
tives. The following persons, affected by this dec- 
laration, are deprived of diplomatic standing: In 
Berlin — ^Vladimir Akhmetalashvili; Paris — Former 
representative for Europe, Okak Chenkeli; London 
— Former representative, David Gambashidze; 
Paris — Economic Representative, Matvey Skobelev; 
Rome — Consul, George Adkhasia; Constantinople — 
Consul, Joseph Gogolashvili. 

All foreign governments are invited to correspond 
with the People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
Orakhelaahvili. Russian Telegraph Agency. 



MANIFESTO OF SEVOLUTIONASY COM- 
MITTEE OF OEOROIA 

To the workers of all countries. The Georgian 
Revolutionary upheaval which led to the over- 
throw of the power of the Mensheviki, the agents 
of international imperialist reaction, and to the 
establishment of workers' and peasants' rule, was 
followed by a concerted campaign of lies and 
calumnies against Soviet Georgia and Soviet Rus- 
sia. The overthrown Menshevik Government, along 
the path of its shameful flight with the stolen 
treasury of the Georgian people, is spreading 
malignant, slanderous falsehoods about the Georgia 
of the workers and peasants and is appealing to 
the imperialists for assistance for a new Georgian 
invasion. False statements are spread by the bour- 
geois press, alleging that Soviet Russia committed 
acts of violence against democratic Georgia, which 
supposedly became the victim of imperialistic ag- 
gression by the Russian Workers' and Peasants' 
Government. Hence the conclusion is drawn of 
the necessity for intervention to free Georgia from- 
invaders who presumably carry death and destruc- 
tion. 

Let honest men, all over the world know, let the 
liars and slanderers who hate the proletarian revo- 
lution themselves learn the truth, that in Georgia 
the power has passed into the hands of the toilers 
as the result of a victorious rising by the workers 
and peasants, ruined by the regime of the Georgian 
Mensheviki. In Georgia, liberated from the 
lackeys of the international capitalistic robbers, 
there reigns, ever since the establishment of the 
Revolutionary Government, exemplary order and 
perfect freedom for the workers. During the 
month and half of the existence of workers' and 
peasants' rule there has not been a single terrorist 
act in the entire country, there has not been a 
single case of murder nor of the violence so com- 
mon under the so-called democrats now overthrown. 



The victorious working class has granted all its 
enemies without exception complete amnesty. If 
in Georgia, despoiled by the Menshevik Govern- 
ment, there is now no famine, she has to thank 
exclusively the fraternal aid of her neighbor 
Soviet Republics in supplying Georgia with bread, 
petroleum and other necessities, which imperialism 
denies to nations struggling to straighten their 
backs and throw off their oppressors. 

The Revolutionary Government of Georgia draws 
the attention of the workers of the world to diese 
new designs by the international robbers who, in 
league with pseudo-socialists, assail the workers and 
peasants of Georgia for the purpose of again en- 
slaving her emancipated toilers of city and village. 
To the black designs of international reaction die 
toiling masses of Georgia will oppose an ironclad 
solidarity and a desire for freedom and victory 
over any hostile attempt against the workers' and 
peasants' rule of Georgia. 

Let it be known to the Entente rulers and their 
bankrupt servitors, the Mensheviki of all coun- 
tries, that the Soviet power in Georgia has the 
support of the toilers, and only over the dead 
bodies of the people's warriors and the Govern- 
ment establishni by the masses would it be pos- 
sible to restore in Georgia the former regime 
which was overthrown by popular rising and 
which was backed by spoliatory capitalism and by 
imperialist reaction. 

The Revolutionary Committee of 
Soviet Georgia, Tiflis, April 12th. 



A BIENSHEVIST CAPITULATION 

Moscow, March 23. — A message from Tiflis gives 
the details of the agreement reached at Kutais on 
March 16 between the former Georgian Govern- 
ment and the Revolutionary Committee. By this 
agreement all military operations cease immedi- 
ately and the troops of the previous Government 
give up the rest of Georgian territory occupied by 
them to the Revolutionary Committee, whose troops 
occupy the Batum district. From March 25 the 
late Georgian Government ceases to exist and its 
armies disband, handing over their arms and equip- 
ment to the Revolutionary Committee which de- 
clares full amnesty for partisans of the previous 
Government The agreement is signed by pleni- 
potentiary representatives, Orakhelaahvili for 
Soviet Georgia, Bordkipanidze for the late Govern- 
ment, and by the plenipotentiary of the Russian 
Soviet Federation, Yenukidze. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



ILLUSTRATED ISSUES OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
A few hundred copies of the two issues 
dated April 30th and May 7th are still on 
hand. They contain many illustrations, and 
are well worth keeping. Both will be mailed 
to any address for twenty cents. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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OONFESENOE OF NON-PABTISAN 
WORKZSS 

The conference of Petrograd city workers opened 
April 10 with over nine hundred delegates present, 
mostly non-partisan workers. The conference ad- 
opted greetings to Lenin and invited him to ad- 
dress the gadiering (For text of message from 
Lenin, see Soviet Russia, May 7, 1921, page 451 ) . 
During the elections to the presidium, the Men- 
sheviks tried to introduce their declaration, which 
was however rejected by the non-partisan majority. 

Addressing the conference, Zinoviev, the Chair- 
man of the Petrograd Soviet, said that this assem- 
bly was the best equipped to deal with the serious 
problems of increasing production and improving 
the conditions of the workers. These questions, 
he said, could not be discussed apart from the 
general labor situation in Russia and Europe. Dis- 
cussing the behavior of the Mensheviks, Zinoviev 
reminded his hearers that during the imperialist 
war the Mensheviks worked on militarist com- 
mittees, forging weapons to murder the European 
workers, and later served as ministers in the coun- 
ter-revolutionary governments, helping in the 
wholesale butchery of the workers. Dealing with 
the consequences of the war, Zinoviev pointed to 
the totals of war victims throughout Europe and 
to the unprecedented growth of unemployment and 
mortality among the working class in England, 
America and other countries previously prosper- 
ous. After three years of the starvation blockade, 
Russia is now entering upon peaceful reconstruc- 
tion, having concluded peace with its neighbors, 
despite all the trirkery of the enemies of the revo- 
lution. The Trade Agreement with England will 
force the other capitalist nations to follow suit in 
recognizing the Soviet Govenment. In conclusion, 
Zinoviev appealed to the non-partisan workers to 
work with their Communist mates for the economic 
reconstruction of the country. His final words 
were applauded by the entire conference: "By our 
united efforts we will lead Russia into the glori- 
ous road whirh will evoke the admiration of all 
the nations of the world." 

After a discussion of Zinoviev's address, the 
Conference adopted unanimously a resolution ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the treaties of peace and 
trade recently concluded by the Soviet Government 
with many countries. The resolution further en- 
dorsed the recent decrees on tax in kind, on pre- 
miums in kind and on cooperative trading. Finally 
the conference declared that the closest cooperation 
of the progressive non-partisan workers with the 
Communists was imperatively necessary for the 
welfare of the workers and peasantry. With the 
termination of war and the resumption of peaceful 
life all progressive forces must work harmonious- 
ly to strengthen the Soviet regime and help to 
remove all shortcomings caused by the onerous 
years of warfare. The resolution concluded with 
the following words: "The opponents of Soviet 
Russia who expect to make capital out of our 
difficult situation are sadly miscalculating. The 



hard times we will survive; a return to domina- 
tion by landlords and capitalists we will never 
allow." 

Reviewing the results of the non-partisan con- 
ference the Petrograd Pravda points out the fail- 
ure of the counter-revolutionists who hoped to 
create a wall between the Communist leaders and 
the non-partisan working masses. The Petrograd 
workers, said the Pravda, more eloquently than 
ever have demonstrated their firm determination 
to follow the lead of the Conununists against the 
enemies of the revolution. Albeit sharply criti- 
cising the Soviet authorities at times, the confer- 
ence came to the conclusion that the Soviet power 
truly represents working class rule, which is the 
only salvation for the working class. A certain 
definite thought permeated all the decisions of 
the conference; namely, that all the resources of 
the country must be placed at the disposal of the 
toilers. The conference expressed its firm will for 
greater equality and the abolition of all not abso- 
lutely necessary privil^es. This, says the Pravda^ 
was the voice of the master of Russia — the prole- 
tariat — which means the complete vindication and 
endorsement of the Communist Party program and 
policy and a continued mandate to that party for 
the guidance of the destinies of the proletarian 
state. 

The Petrograd Krasnaya Gaxeta says that the 
solid support given by the non-partisan workers 
to the Communist program places a moral obliga- 
tion on the Petrograd proletariat to associate it- 
self actively with the Soviet Government in the 
economic reconstruction and in all administrative 
work for the commonwealth. Years of war and 
revolution have left a tremendous amount of work 
for willing hands and the Petrograd workers, as 
the pioneers of the Russian Revolution, certainly 
will not take a second place in the gigantic con- 
structive tasks which the era of peace places square- 
ly before the liberated Socialist country. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 



THREE NEW DECBEES 

Moscow, April 9. — Moscow newspapers publish 
three decrees by the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, dealing with premiums in kind, wage reforms, 
and the cooperatives. 

The first decree tentatively introduces the dis- 
tribution of premiums in kind among the workers 
in important industries in the form of giving them 
a part of the product of their labor to exchange 
with the peasants for agricultural produce. A fund 
of products will thus be created which will be 
handed over by the factory administrations to the 
workers' cooperatives. Each worker will have a 
share in this fund in proportion to his individual 
productive contribution. Factories producing ar- 
ticles unsuitable for exchange with the peasants 
may be authorized to manufacture articles of prime 
necessity in spare time or in work time without 
diminishing normal production. All regulations 
in this matter will be made by the AU-Russian 
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Trade Union Council in agreement with the Su- 
preme Council of Public Economy. 

The second decree removes the previous re- 
strictions on the extent of super-earnings by piece- 
workers. The economic administrations are au- 
thorized, in agreement with the trade imions, to 
institute simplified systems of payment, making 
the connection between wages and production more 
apparent The All-Russian Trade Union Council 
is instructed to elaborate within one month a uni- 
form scale for all categories of labor in the dif- 
ferent branches of industry. 

The third decree establishes the rights and pri- 
vileges of the cooperatives, which are to play 
an important part in the exchange and redistribu- 
tion of commodities in view of the new food tax in 
kind, replacing the former levy, and the author- 
ization of free trading in agricultural produce. All 
citizens of every locality must belong to one, and 
only one, of the cooperatives, which will be sub- 
divided into smaller territorial or occupational 
units. Each of these units will have the right to 
acquire on behalf of their shareholders, through 
the various cooperatives, products and articles of 
every kind in exchange for money or kind. Con- 
sumers' cooperatives are entitled to exchange and 
to purchase surplus agricultural produce and the 
products of small industries. For these purposes 
they may conclude all kinds of contracts within 
the limits of Soviet l^slation. The Cooperatives 
are also entrusted by the State with the collec- 
tion and exchange of manufactured goods in re- 
turn for agricultural produce. They also perform 
the functions of state distributing agencies in sup- 
plying the population with necessary article^ ob- 
tained from nationalized industries or from foreign 
imports. Each cooperative shall be administered 
by a directorate of three members, with a con- 
trolling committee elected at the general meeting 
of members. Local cooperatives are grouped in 
provincial unions, whose directors shall be elected 
by a meeting of the delegates of the local co- 
operatives. The dates of elections are fixed by the 
Centrosoyuz, which is the Central Union of all 
Russian Cooperative Societies, in agreement with 
the local Executive Committees. The Central 
Executive Committee may send representatives to 
the provincial directorates. 

— Russian Telegraph Agency. 



INDUSTB7, TRANSPORTATION, TRADE 

Moscow, April 20. — A Soviet decree, published 
April 11, placed all waterway transportation under 
the control of the railway administration. Sched- 
ules of fares and rates are to be compiled by the 
People's Commissariat of Communications. Free 
fares are granted to workers and employees travel- 
ling to and from their work, or on furlough, also 
to pupils, students and excursionists, and to all 
children under sixteen years, and all invalids, un- 
employed, destitute, etc. 

Navigation opened on the Volga early in April. 
All preparations were completed in the Volga 



regions for a vigorous spring fishing aeason. 
Navigation was resumed from Saratov to Astrakhan. 
The first steamer, named "Red Fleet", left AsUa- 
khan on April 12. Astrakhan reports that the 
spring fishing opened successfully. Over three 
million poods of fish were caught on the first day 
of the season. 

With the steady flow of rafted timber down the 
Dnieper, all the sawmills at Yekaterinoslav, Krera- 
enchug and Cherkassy are resuming operations. 

The first state factory in Russia for the manu- 
facture of artists' pigments will be opened shortly 
at Petrograd. 

The Petrograd shipyards have completed heavy 
repairs on numerous large and small vessels, put- 
ting them in commission for navigation. Active 
preparations are going forward in the port of 
Petrograd for the reception of foreign steamers. 
Particular attention is being given to the repair 
of mechanical unloading cranes, the greater num- 
ber of which are already in readiness for us. 

Numerous provincial Councils of Economy 
throughout Russia and Ukraine haive prepared 
large stocks of goods for foreign export through 
the People's Commissariat of Foreign Trade. 

The special commission which inspected the 
metallurgical industries of Kuban and the Black 
Sea regions has reported very favorably on the 
particularly high productivity of the Krasnodar* 
metal factories, which are now producing twenty 
per cent above the pre-war standards. The Com- 
mission also reports with satisfaction a series of 
technical improvements worked out at these fac- 
tories. 

Russian Telegraph Agtmty. 



A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

April 28, 1921. 
Editor of Soviet Russu: 

That all rumors recently spread by the Ameri- 
can press, alleging the occurrence of pogroms in 
Soviet Ukraine during the months of February and 
March, 1921, are false and malicious inventions 
to damage the prestige of the Soviet Government 
is the essence of an official cable recently received 
from Moscow. 

The cablegram, received by Dr. D. Dubrowsky, 
American Representative of the AU-Russian Jew- 
ish Public Committee, reads: 

"The American Jewish press of Febrosry and March 
contains reports of pogroms against the Jewish popola- 
tion of Ukraine, in the cities of Odessa, EkaterinoslaT, 
Kiev, and others, that have allegedly occurred daring these 
months. In view of the fact that these reports are abao- 
lutely false, the Jewish Public Committee is compeUed 
to publish a categorical denial. The Jewish Public Com- 
mittee announces that during the period in question, n* 
pogroms occurred in Ukraine or in any other placa 
under the control of the Soviet Government." 

This denial of the Jewish Public Committee is 
corroborrated by a second cable received by Dr. 
D. Dubrowsky and signed by M. Belkin, member 
of the Canadian Relief-Delegation to Russia. 

'Krasnodar was formerly called Yekaterinodm. 
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Mr. Belkin cables: 

T categorically deny all rumors spread by the Ameri- 
caa Jewish press, of pogroms during March, in Kiev, Eka- 
terinoslav, Odessa and other Ukrainian cities, aleio the 
statements that the bands of Makhno have occupied Eka- 
tM-inoslar, and that the bands of Petlura haTe occnpied 
Kiev and Odessa. I am just coming back from Ukraine. 
I_ have been in Kiev and Odessa during the period men- 
tioned. No organized army or band 1* today operating 
ia the Ukraine." 

Bureau of the American Representative of 
the All-Russian Jewish Public Committee. 



authorities for a grant for the purchase of scientific 
instruments and equipment from abroad. 



WOBKESS' COOPERATIVES 

Moscow, April 18. — The Presidium of the Mos- 
cow Provincial Trade Union Council, collaborating 
with the Moscow Commune Administration, has 
approved regulations for establishing workers' co- 
operatives. Each factory or Soviet establishment 
employing more than two hundred workers is en- 
titled to form a cooperative. Establishments em- 
ploying a lesser number may join with others to 
form a cooperative organization. Members of 
workers' families can also become cooperators. 
Entrance into and resignation from membership 
in these cooperatives are quite voluntary. Each 
worker and employee can join only one cooperative. 
TTie shares can be entered either in money or in 
kind, not to exceed ten thousand rubles, payable 
in instalments. The initiation fee is five hundred 
rubles. The Workers' Cooperative Bureau of the 
Moscow Consumers' Commune purchases articles 
of consumption both for money and barter and 
distributes the acquired goods among the mem- 
bers. They can also organize dairy and vegetable 
farms and other similar enterprises. The Workers' 
Cooperative Organizations are united through a 
bureau in the Moscow Commune. 



THE WHITE RUSSIAN REPUBLIC 
Moscow, April 23. — The third session of the 
White Russian Central Executive Committee was 
opened by the Chairman of the Council of People's 
Commissars, Cherviakov, who emphasized in his 
inaugural address the emergence of Soviet White 
Russia from the struggle on the battle fronts to 
the struggle on the economic front. He spoke of 
the racial oppression which the country had suf- 
fered along with economic oppression and showed 
how quickly the Soviet regime had abolished racial 
strife. The Committee ratified the peace treaty 
with Poland and asked the Government of Soviet 
Russia to sign it Reports on the agricultural and 
■owing campaigns were received and it was re- 
solved to allow the peasants to engage in free trad- 
ing with their agricultural produce after meeting 
the state obligations. The Committee appointed 
a commission on improving the living conditions 
of the workers and authorized the opening of a 
White Russian State University at Minsk, with fac- 
ulties for labor, medicine, social science, physics, 
mathematics and agriculture and an institute for 
research in White Russian culture. Eight large 
buildings are being equipped for this University. 
Application has been made to the Federal Soviet 



WAR TIME RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 

Moscow, April 24. — The Commissariat of Labor 
has removed the restrictions against the transfer 
of workers and employees from one government 
establishment to another. By the new regulations 
every worker in a government factory or institu- 
tion can change his place of occupation by appli- 
cation to the factory committee or its equivalent 
at the institution, giving the reason for the de- 
sired transfer. The preamble to the new regula- 
tions, which are signed by the People's Commissar 
of Labor and by the Chairman of the All-Russian . 
Council of Trade Unions and Professional Organ- 
izations, says: "During the period of the armed 
struggle by the workers and peasants of Russia 
against the Tsarist generals, capitalists and land- 
lords, the Soviet Government was temporarily com- 
pelled to restrict the right of the workers and 
employees to change their places of employment, 
in order to insure continuous and concentrated 
work at all factories and establishments engaged 
in supplying the front. The victory on all fronts 
and me termination of military activity and the 
resumption of peaceful economic construction now 
make it possible to simplify and facilitate the 
method of transferring workers from one establish- 
ment to another." — Russian Telegraph Agency. 

A PEASANT ON THE NEW TAX 

Moscow, April 4. — The front page of Pravda 
displays an able article contributed by a peasant, 
Gussev, of the Tver province. In simple yet elo- 
quent language it describes the tremendous psy- 
chological impression produced in the peasants' 
minds throughout Russia by the great agricultural 
tax reform which substitutes a moderate well- 
defined food contribution for the hitherto preval- 
ent wartime food levy which had appeared to the 
simple peasant nothing short of confiscation. Peas- 
ant Gussev belongs to no political party and his 
observations consequently are typical of the aver- 
age Russiaik peasant's way of "thinking. In his opin- 
ion, the glad tidings of the great reform have pro- 
duced a veritable moral revolution in the peasants' -' A J^ 
minds. The knowledge of his inalienable right to ^,. 
dispose freely of his harvest after paying the State f , '^ 
its dues will encourage the peasant to exert his--^';' ' ; 
best efforts, while the State can always obtain from, /. k 
the peasant additional food supplies for the in- "t 
dustrial urban population by supplying the peas- 
ants with needed manufactured goods. Speaking ^^ 
for his class, Gussev concludes: |'We peasants / 
see how the Soviet Government at the first pos- 
sibility hastened to ease the burden of the peas- / 
antry and arranged precisely that system which / 
we desired. We firmly hope our Government will / 
continue in this way. We hail the indissoluble union / 
of city and village, we hail the reasonable fixed 
tax. Long live the Workers' and Peasants' Gov- j 
emmentj — Russian Telegraph Agency. -'^ 
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FBAUDULENT AOVEBTI8INO 



On May 3 Mr. Charles Recht sent the foUowiMg 
announcemera to the Editor of Soviet Russia: 

The following cable has been received by this 
office, and we would appreciate it if you would 
give it such publicity as it warrants: 

"Stockholm, April 30, 4:45 P. M- 
"Recht, New York. 

"Please take measures to stop the printing of 
advertisements of {Name of agency and newspaper 
deleted — can be furnished upon request.) I am 
warning that without a passport and with only 
the documents furnished by the steamship com- 
pany no one will be admitted to Soviet Russia. I 
wish to state that this advertisement is a brazen 
fraud meant for credulous citizens. The question 
of emigration from America into Soviet Russia will 
be regulated by a special agreement 

"Authorized RepresenUtive of the R. S. F. S. Il 
in Sweden, 

"Kerzhentsev." 



from Canada arrived at Reval, but on account of 
our refusal to admit the passengers into Russia was 
compelled to take them back. Give this fact the 
widest publication, warning Russians against any 
attempt tp reach Russia without passports vised by 
a Soviet representative. 

tSigned) Maxim Utvinov. 



FOK TSAVELLEBS TO RUSSIA 

The following cablegram has been received from 
Maxim Litvinov, the Representative of the Russian 
Soviet Government at Reval: 

Reval, May 17, 1921 
Soviet Russia, 
New York. 
The steamer Baltinger with a number of Russians 



IN THE NEAB EAST 

The Bdchara Soviet gave a rousing reception to 
the Russian Soviet Plenipotentiary Delegation, 
headed by Hopner, upon its arrival in the Bokharan 
capital. 

The first Convention of Turkomans was held in 
Bokhara in April. The Turkoman tribes suffered 
acute oppression from the late Emir and his un- 
derlings, which caused much estrangement between 
them and the other tribes of Bokhara. The work 
of reconciliation began with the advent of the 
Soviet regime and the Convention will help to pro- 
mote tribal peace in Bokhara. 

The Turkestan Soviet has decreed a series <rf 
measures to raise the general status of women and 
to protect their rights. 

Reports from Trebizond announce that the 
Russo-Turkish treaty was received by the great 
Turkish National Assembly with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

To All Readers of Soviet Russia 

Hereafter Soviet Russia will be published as a monthly magazine. The 
reasons for this change are given in detail in the announcement on page 524. 
The editorial policy of Soviet Russu will not be changed; the magazine will be 
improved; more and better articles will be published. The best of the pictures 
and posters from Russia will be reproduced. 

Subscriptions now on our list will be extended so that every subscriber wfll- 
receive more material than would have been published on a weekly basis. The 
next number will be the first of the monthly issues; it will be dated July 1, 1921, 
and mailed to reach subscribers before the end of June. Single copies wiU be 
sold for 25 cents each at all newsstands. 

New subscriptions, and renewals, will hereafter cost $2.50 for one year or 
$1.25 for six months. The ten weeks* trial subscription will be discontinued* 

Soviet Russu looks forward to the continued loyalty and support of its 
readers. 
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The Significance of the Agricultural Tax 

By N. Lenin 

(In, view of the great number of exaggerated reports that have appeared in the American press 
on the subject of the alleged change in Lenin's attitude implied in the new relations with the peasantry, 
the following article from his own pen will be welcomed by our readers as a correct statement of 
the case.) 



Introduction 

The question of the Agricultural Tax at the 
present moment is attracting considerable attention 
and is the subject of considerable discussion. This 
is quite understandable, for it is indeed one of the 
most important questions of policy under the pres- 
mt conditions. 

It will be all the more useful, therefore, to at- 
tempt to approach this question, not from its 
"everyday aspect," but from the point of view of 
principle. In other words, to examine the back- 
ground upon which we are sketching the plan of 
the definite, practical measures of policy of the 
present day. 

In order to make this attempt, I permit myself 
to quote extracts from my pamphlets Tasks of 
Our Times, On *Leff ChUdishniess, and Petty- 
Bourgeoisism." 

The polemic is now unnecessary and I leave it 
out, but I retain what relates to the discussion of 
"State Capitalism" and to the basic elements of 
the economics of the present period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism. 

This is what I wrote: 

The Present Economic Position of Russia 
(From a pamphlet published in 1918) 

. . . "State Capitalism would be a step in ad- 
vance in the present state of affairs of our Soviet 
Republic If, for example, State Capitalism could 
establish itself here, during the next six months, 
it would be en excellent thing and a sure guarantee 
that within a year Socialism will have established 
itself and become invincible." 

I can imagine the noble indignation with which 
some will scorn these words. What! The transition 
to capitalism in a Soviet Socialist Republic a step 



in advance? ... Is this not a betrayal of Social- 
ism? 

It is precisely with this point that one must 
deal in detail. 

In the first place, one must analyze the nature 
of the transition from capitalism into socialism, 
which gives us the right and the foundation for cal- 
ling ourselves a Socialist Soviet Republic. Second- 
ly, one must expose the error of those who do not 
see that the chief enemy of Socialism with us is the 

C bourgeois economic conditions and the petty 
geois ideas rampant in the country. 

Thirdly, one must properly understand the dis- 
tinction between a Soviet and a Bourgeois State. 

Let us examine these three points. 

There is not a single person, it seems to me, 
who, examining the economics of Russia, would 
deny their transitional character. There is not a 
Communist, it seems to me, who would deny that 
the expression "Socialist Soviet Republic" means 
the determination of the Soviet Power to realize 
the transition to Socialism, and does not by any 
means signify that the present economic order is 
r^arded as socialistic. What is the meaning of 
the word — transition? Does it mean, when applied 
to economics, that in the present system there are 
elements "partly capitalism and partly socialism"? 
Everybody will recognize that this is so, but not 
everybody who recognizes this thinks of the numer- 
ous kinds of elements of the various socio-econo- 
mic strata we have in Russia. And this is the very 
crux of the question. 

Let us enumerate these elements: 

1. Patriarchal, i. e. to a large degree primitive 
peasant production. 

2. Small Commodity production. (This in- 
cludes the majority of peasants who sell com). 
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3. Private Capitalism. 

4. State Capitalism. 

5. Socialism. 

— I Russia is so large and so varied that all these 
K. j varying types of socio-economic strata are inter- 
-— layed in it The peculiarity of the position lies 
• precisely in this. 

The question is which is the predominating ele- 
j ment It is clear that in a petty peasant environ- 
' ment nothing else but petty bourgeois ideas can 
I prevail. Themajority, and the vast majority at that, 
] of the peasants are small-commodity producers. 
Our outer shell of State Capitalism (com mono- 
poly, control of manufactures, merchants and 
bourgeois cooperative societies) is broken, first in 
one place and then in another, by speculators, and 
the chief article of specblation b com. 

The main struggle developes precisely in this 
sphere. Between whom is this struggle conducted? 
Is it between the fourth and the fifth elements, in 
the order in which I have enumerated them above? 
Certainly not. It is not a struggle between State 
Capitalism and Socialism, but a struggle between 
pr« the petty bourgeoisie, plus private capitalism, fight- 
iHj. ing against State Capitalism and' Socialism. The 
i e'l petty bourgeoisie resists every form of State inter- 
ference and control, no matter whether it is State 
Capitalism or State Socialism. This is an absolute- 
ly indisputable fact, and the failure to understand 
it lies at the root of quite a number of economic 
errors. 

Those who do not see this, reveal by their blind- 
ness their servitude to the petty bourgeois preju- 
dices. 

State Capitalism is incomparably higher eco- 
nomically than our present economic system. That 
is one point And secondly, there is nothing in it 
that is terrible for the Soviet Government for the 
Soviet State is a State which guarantees power to 
the workers and the poor. 

State Capitalism in Germany 

In order. to make tliis question clear I will first 
of all quote a concrete example of State Capital- 
ism. Everybody will know this example: Ger- 
many. Here we have "the last word" in modem, 
large, capitalist technique and systematic organ- 
ization subordinated to junker-bourgeois imperial- 
ism. In place of the military, junker, bourgeois 
imperialist State put another State, but a State of 
another social type, a State with a different class 
content, a Soviet, i. e. a Proletarian State, and 
you will get the sum of conditions which gives 
Socialism. 

Socialism is impossible without large capitalist 
technique constructed according to the last word 
of science, without systematic State organization, 
subjecting millions of people to the strict observ- 
ance of a uniform standard of production and dis- 
tribution of products. We Marxists have always 
said this, and it is hardly worth wasting even two 
seconds in arguing this point with people who do 
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not understand it, like the anarchists, and the 
greater part of the Social Revolutionaries. 

Besides this. Socialism is impossible without 
the domination of the Proletariat in the State. 
This is also a pure abc matter. History (from whom 
nobody except first-class menshevik idiots expected 
that it would smoothly, peacefully, simply and 
easily produce "complete socialism") has pro- 
ceeded in such a peculiar fashion that in 1918 
it gave birth to two separate halves of socialism, 
like two chickens bom within the same shell of 
international imperialism. Germany and Russia 
in 1918 embodied in themselves, on the one hand 
the most obviously materially realized economic, 
industrial and social conditions, and on the other 
hand the political conditions for socialism. 

A victorious proletarian revolution in Germany 
would immediately, and with tremendous ease 
smash the whole shell of imperialism (unfortun- 
ately constructed of the finest steel and therefore 
unbreakable by any kind of "chicken"), and would 
for certain bring about a victory of world social- 
ism, without or with very little, difficulty, granting 
of course, that "difficult" is understood not in a 
narrow sense, but from a universal-historical point 
of view. 

The German Revolution 

If the revolution in Germany is delayed our 
task becomes clear, to learn State Capitalism from 
the Germans, and to exert all our efforts to ac- 
quire it We must not spare any dictatorial methods 
in hastening the Westernization of barbarous Rus- 
sia, and stick at no barbarous measures to combat 
barbarism. 

At the present moment in Russia, it is precisely 
petty bourgeois capitalism that predominates, from 
which a single road, through the same intervening 
stations, called national accounting and control of 
production and distribution, leads both to State 
Capitalism and to Socialism. Those who do not 
understand this commit an unpardonable error and 
either do not see facts, caimot look them in the 
face, or limit themselves to the abstract contradic- 
tions between "capitalism and socialism" and do 
not enter into the concrete forms and stages of 
the period through which we are now passing. 

It is precisely because it is impossible to ad- 
vance from the present economic position of Russia 
without passing through what is common to both 
State Capitalism and Socialism — ^national account- 
ing and control, that to frighten others and oneself 
by talking about "evolving towards State capital- 
ism" is absolute theoretical stupidity. That means 
to allow one's mind to stray from die actual path 
of evolution. In practice this is equal to dragging 
us back to small private capitalism. 

In order to convince the reader that my "high" 
valuation of State Capitalism is not made here for 
the first time, but was made by me previous to the 
Bolsheviks' taking power, I will quote the following 
from my pamphlet "A Threatening Catastrophe 
and How to Combat It" — which was written in 
September 1917: 
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"In place of a junker capitalist government, try 
and put a revolutionary democratic government, 
i. e., a government that will in a revolutionary 
manner destroy all privileges and not fear to em- 
ploy revolutionary methods in order to realize the 
most complete democracy. Yoii will then see that 
State monopolist capitalism, under a really revolu- 
tionary government, will inevitably mean a step 
towards socialism. 

. . . "For Socialism is nothing else than an im- 
mediate step forward from State Capitalist mono- 
poly. 

. . . "State Monopolist Capitalism is the most 
complete material preparation for Socialism, it is 
the "porch" to it; it is one of the steps in the ladder 
c5 history between which and the step called So- 
cialism there is no intervention step" {pp. 27-38). 

The reader will observe that this was written 
in the period of Kerensky, that I speak here not 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, not of a So- 
cialist State, but of "revolutionary democracy." 
Surely it is clear therefore, that the higher we raise 
ourselves on this political step, the nearer do we 
approach to a Soviet Socialist State and to the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, and the less im- 
perative is it for us to fear "State Socialism"? 
Surely it is clear that in the material, economic, 
industrial sense, we have not yet reached the 
"porch" of Socialism, and there is no other way 
of entering socialism except through this as yet 
unreached "porch," 

Agricultural Tax and Free Trade 

In the above quoted arguments of 1918, there 
are a number of errors in coimection with periods. 
Periods have proved to be much longer than was 
then assumed. This is not to be wondered at, but 
the basic elements of our economic life have re- 
mained as they were then. The peasant "poor" 
(proletarians and semi-proletarians) in large num- 
bers have become converted into middle-class 
peasants. Out of this the small private ownership 
and petty bourgeois movements have increased, 
meanwhile the civil war of 1919-1920 extremely 
intensified the ruin of the country, and retarded 
the reestablishment of its productive forces. To 
this must be added the bad harvest of 1920, the 
lack of fodder, the death rate among cattle, which 
still further retarded the reestablishment of trans- 
port and industry in that the transport of our 
chief kind of fuel, wood, was carried on by the 
peasants' horses. As a result, conditions in the 
spring of 1921 were such that it was absolutely 
essential to adopt the most determined exceptional 
measures for the improvement of the conditions of 
the peasantry and raising their productivity. 

Why improve the conditions of the peasantry 
and not those of the workers? 

Because for the improvement of the position of 
the workers it is necessary to have bread and fuel. 
The "holdup" which exists at the present moment 
in national industry in the largest measure is due 
to this, and there is no other means of increasing 
productivity, of increasing the stocks of com and 



fuel except by improving the position of the peas- 
antry and increasing its productivity. It is neces- 
sary to commence with the peasantry. He who 
does not understand this, he who is inclined to 
regard this as showing preference to the peasantry, 
and a "departure", or something similar to a de- 
parture, from the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
has simply failed to study the subject, and simply 
gives himself up to phrasemongering. 

Thus, the first thing that is necessary is imme- 
diate and serious measures for raising the pro- 
ductive power of the peasantry. This is impos- 
sible, without seriously altering our food policy; 
and the substitution of the food requisitions by an 
agricultural tax connected with at least Free local 
Trade after the tax has been paid, is such an 
alteration. 

What is the essence of the substitution of an 
agricultural tfix for requisitions? 

The Agricultural Tax is a form of transition 
from the peculiar "military communism" made 
necessary by extreme necessity, ruin and war, for 
the purpose cf a proper socialistic exchange of 
products. Military Commimism in its turn, is one 
of the forms of the transition from socialism with 
peculiarities created by the predominance of a 
small peasantry in the population, to Communism. 
The peculiarity of "military Communism" lay 
in that we actually took from the peasantry its 
surplus of produce and sometimes a part of that 
which was absolutely necessary for itself, for the 
purpose of maintaining the army and the workers. 
Mostly we took the preduce on credit, for paper 
money. There was no other way by which we 
could defeat the landlord and capitalist in a ruined 
small-peasant country. The fact that we came 
out victorious (in spite of the support given to 
our exploiters by the most powerful states in the 
world) proves something more than the wonderful 
heroism which the workers and peasants are able 
to reveal for the sake of their emancipation. It 
proves also what lackeys of the bourgeoisie, the 
Mensheviks, the Social Revolutionists, the Kautsky 
and Co. were, when they blamed us for this "mili- 
tary Communism". This indeed should be placed 
to our credit. 

"Military Communism" 

It is not less necessary however to know the 
real extent of the service which we rendered by 
establishing "military communism." Military 
Communism" was made necessary by the war and 
the state of ruin. It did not and could not meet the 
problems of proletarian policy. It was a tempo- 
rary measure. The correct policy of the proletariat 
carrying out its dictatorship in a small-peasant- 
country is to exchange for com the products of 
industry necessary to the peasantry. Only such a 
policy can satisfy the requirements of the prole- 
tariat, only such a policy can strengthen the foun- 
dation of communism and lead to its complete 
victory. 

The Agricultural Tax is a transition to this 
policy. We are still in that state of ruin, still 
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crushed by the burden of war (which raged yester- 
day and which, owing to the greed and anger of 
the capitalist may break out again to-morrow) and 
we cannot give to the peasant sufficient products 
of industry in exchange for all the com we need. 
Knowing this, we introduce the Agricultural Tax, 
that is, we take the minimum quantity of com 
necessary for the arming of the workers, in the 
form of a tax, and the remainder we will exchange 
for the products of industry. 

In this connection we must also bear in mind 
that our poverty and ruin is such that we cannot 
immediately establish large State Socialist Factory 
Production. For this purpose it is necessary to have 
large stocks of com and fuel in the great indus- 
liial centres, and to replace the worn-out machin- 
ery with new machinery. Experience has con- 
vinced us that this cannot be done all at once, and 
we know that after the destructon caused by the 
imperialist war, even the richest and most advanced 
countries can solve this problem only during the 
course of a rather long period of time. This means 
that it is necessary to a certain extent to assist the 
reestablishment of small industry, which does not 
require machinery, which does not require large 
government stocks of raw material, fuel and food, 
and which can immediately give certain assistance 
to agriculture and raise its productivity. 

^hat will come of all this? Fundamentally, 
we get a certain amount (if only local) of Free 
Trade, a revival of the petty bourgeoisie and cap- 
italism. This is undoubted, and to close one's eyes 
to it would be ridiculous. 

We are .isked — Is this necessary; can this be 
justified; is it not dangerous? 

These questions are asked by many, and in 
most cases they only reveal the naivete (expressing 
oneself politely) of those who ask them. 

Refer to the manner in which in May 1918, I 
defined the economic elements (coitaponent parts) 
of the various socio-economic strata. It is impos* 
sible to dispute the existence of these five rungs, or 
component parts of the five strata, from the 
patriarchal to the semi-primitive. It is most evident 
that in a small-peasant country the small-peasant 
strata, that is, the partly patriarchal and partly 
petty-bourgeois, will predominate. The develop- 
ment of small industry, since we have exchange, 
means the development of petty bourgeois, cap- 
italist industry. This is an indisputable truth, an 
elementary truth of political economy, confirmed 
by the everyday experience and observation of 
even the ordinary man in the street 

What policy can the Socialist proletariat pur- 
sue in the face of such economic circumstances? 
The most desirable and most "correct" policy 
would be to give the small peasant all the indus- 
trial products of the large socialist factories which 
the peasant requires, in exchange for his com and 
raw materials. This is what we have begun to do, 
but we are far from being able to give all the 
necessary products, and we shall not be able to do 
this for a long time, at least not until we have 
finished the work of electrifying the country. 



What then is left for us to do? We can either 
completely prohibit and prevent the development 
of private non-State exchange, i. e., commerce, L e., 
capitalism, which is inevitable with the existence 
of millions of small producers. Such a policy 
would be stupid and suicidal for the Party which 
attempted to carry it out. It would be stupid be- 
cause it is economically impossible. It would be 
suicidal because the party that attempted to carry 
it out would inevitably collapse. It is useless to 
conceal the sin into which some Communists "in 
thought, in word, and in deed" have fallen .with 
reference to this policy. We will attempt to rectify 
this error. It is essential that we rectify this error., 
or it will go hard with us. 

Or (and this is the only possible and aensibis 
policy) we may refrain from prohibiting and pre- 
venting the development of capitalism and strive 
to direct it in the path of State Capitalism. This is 
economically possible, for State Capitalism exists 
in one or another form and to one or another 
extent everywhere where there are elements of Free 
Trade and Capitalism in general. 

The Shaping of Capitalist Evolution 

Is it possible to combine and to have side S 
side a Soviet State, the Dictatorship of the ProW- 
tariat, and State Capitalism? 

The whole question, theoretically and practi- 
cally, lies in finding the correct means of properly 
guiding the inevitiwle (to a certain extent and for 
a certain time) development of capitalism along the 
path of State Capitalism, and what conditions to 
establish and how to secure in the near future the 
conversion of State Capitalism into Socialism. 

In order to approach a solution of this question, 
it is necessary to have as clear an idea as possible 
as to what State Capitalism, will represent in 
practice within our Soviet system, within the frame- 
work of our Soviet State. 

One of the simplest cases or examples of how 
the Soviet Government guides the development of 
Capitalism along the path of State Capitalism, of 
how it "plants" State Capitalism, is concessions. 
Everybody now agrees that concessions are neces- 
sary, but not everybody fully appreciates the 
significance of concessions. What are concessions 
in a Soviet system from the point of view of 
socio-economic strata and their interrelations? They 
are a treaty, a block and alliance of the Soviet, i. e. 
the Proletarian, State with State Capitalism, against 
small private ownership (patriarchal and petty 
bourgeois). A concessionaire is a capitalist. He 
conducts capitalist business for the sake of profits. 
He agrees to make a treaty with a Proletarian Gov- 
ernment in order to receive extra profits, or for 
the sake of securing such raw materials as he other- 
wise would not be able, or find it very difficult, 
to secure. The Soviet Government secures the ad- 
vantage in the form of the development of produc- 
tive forces, and an increase in the quantity of pro- 
ducts immediately or within a short period. We 
have, say, hundreds of enterprises, mines, forests, 
etc.; we cannot develop them all, we have not en-- 
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ough machiiiery, food, or transport For the same 
reasons we will badly develop the remaining sec- 
tions. As a consequence of the bad or insufficient 
development of large undeijtakings we get the 
strengthening of this small private ownership 
movement with all its consequences: the deteriora- 
tion of suburban (and later the whole of) agri- 
culture, frittering away of its productive forces, 
decline of confidence in the Soviet Government, 
speculation, and mass and petty (the most danger- 
ous) speculation. In "planting" State Capitalism in 
the form of concessions, the Soviet Government 
strengthens large production against small pro- 
duction, the advanced against the backward, 
machine production against hand production, it 
increases the quantity of products of large in- 
dustry in its hands and strengthens the State regu- 
lation of economic relations as a counter-balance 
to the petty bourgeois anarchic relations. The 
moderate and cautious introduction of a policy 
of concessions (to a certain and not very great 
extent) will rapidly improve the state of industry 
and the position of- the workers and peasants, of 
course, at the price of a certain sacrifice, the sur- 
render to the capitalists of tens of millions of 
poods of most valuable products. The definition 
of the extent and the conditions under which con- 
cessions are an advantage to us and not dangerous 
for us, depends upon the relation of forces, is 
determined by struggle, for concessions are also 
a form of struggle, a continuation of the class strug- 
gle in another form, and under no circumstances 
a substitution of the class war by class peace. 
Practice will show what the methods of this strug- 
gle are to be. State Capitalism in the form of 
concessions, in comparison with other forms of 
State Capitalism within a Soviet system, is the 
most simple, the clearest, and the most clear-cut. 
We have here a direct formal written treaty with 
the most cultured, most advanced West European 
countries. We know exactly our losses and our 
gains, our rights and obligations. We know ex- 
actly the date on which we give the concessions 
and know the conditions of buying out on the 
expiration of a concession, if there is such a buy- 
ing out clause in the treaty. We pay a certain 
"tribute" to world capitalism, we as it were "buy 
out" certain relations and receive immediately 
s definite measure of consolidation of the position 
of the Soviet Government, and an improvement 
in the conditions of our industry. The difficulty 
in connection with concessions is to think out and 
weigh up things in concluding a concessions treaty 
and later to watch the carrying out of the treaty. 
No doubt there are many difficulties, and in all 

Srobability mistakes will at first be made, but 
ifficulties are the smallest things in comparison 
with the other tasks of the social revolution and 
particularly in comparison with other forms of 
development, the introduction, the planting of 
State Capitalism. 

The most important task of all party and Soviet 
workers in connection with the introduction of the 
agricultural tax is to adopt the principle, the basis 



of "concessions," that is, a policy similar to the 
concession or State capitalist policy, to the remain- 
ing forms of capitalism — local Free Trade. 

Take the cooperative societies. It was not for 
nothing that the decree on the agricultural tax 
immediately led to a revision of the laws on co- 
operatives and a certain extention of their "free- 
dom" and their rights. Cooperation is also a form 
of State Capitalism, but less simple and dear cut, 
more complicated and therefore creating many 
practical difficulties for our government. The co- 
operation of small commodity producers (it is of 
these and of workers' cooperatives as die pre- 
dominant and typical form in a small peasant 
country that we speak) will inevitably generate 
petty bourgeois capitalist relations, facilitate their 
development, and bring the greatest advantage to 
the capitalist. Things cannot be otherwise in the 
face of the predominance of small producers, and 
the possibility as well as the necessity for ex- 
change. The freedom and right of cooperation 
under the present conditions in Russia means the 
freedom and rights cf capitalism. To close one's 
eyes to this obvious truth will be stupid or criminal. 

Cooperative Capitalism 

But "cooperative" capitalism in distinction from 
private capitalism under a Soviet Government is 
another aspect of State Capitalism, and in that 
capacity it is useful and advantageous for us, of 
course, to a certain extent In so far as the agri- 
ciiltural tax signifies the freedom to sell the remain- 
der of produce (not taken as tax) it is necessary 
to exert all our e£fort8 to direct this development 
of capitalism — for freedom of trade is the develop- 
ment of capitalism, — along the path of cooperative 
capitalism. Cooperative capitalism is like State 
Capitalism in that it renders easy a control, obser- 
vation, and the maintenance of treaty relations be- 
tween the State (the Soviet in this instance) and 
the capitalists. Cooperation as a form of trade is 
more advantageous and useful than private trade, 
not only for the reasons already indicated, but also 
because it facilitates the organization of millions 
of the population. This in its turn is a tremendous 
gain from the point of view of a further transition 
from State Capitalism to Socialism. 

Let us compare concessions with cooperation 
as a form of State Capitalism. Concessions are 
based on large machine industry, whereas coopera- 
tion is based on small and partly even patriarchal 
industry; a concession is granted to a single capital- 
ist or a single firm, a syndicate, a cartel or a trust 
A cooperative society embraces many thousands, 
even millions, of small masters. A concession per- 
mits of and even presupposes a definite treaty for 
a definite term, whereas a cooperative society does 
not permit of definite agreements or definite terms. 
It is easier to repeal a law on cooperative societies 
than to break a concession agreement; for the 
breaking of a concession agreement immediately 
means the break-off of economic relations, alliance 
or economic " cohabitation" with capitalism, where- 
as the repeal of a law on cooperation or the repeal 
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cf any law for that matter not only does not break 
o£f the actual "cohabitation" of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with the small capitalists but cannot affect 
economic relations in general. It is easy to "keep 
an eye on" the concessionaire, but it is difficult to 
do so on the cooperator. The transition from con- 
cessions to socialism is the transition from one 
form of large production to another. The transi- 
tion from the cooperation of small masters to 
socialism is a transition from small production 
to large production, i. e. to a more complicated 
form of production. The latter has this compensat- 
ing feature, however, that in the event of a suc- 
c^^sful transition, it is capable of tearing out a 
fa.- deeper, and more vital, root of the old pre- 
socialist and even pre-capitalist relations, of that 
which puts up the most stubborn resistance to 
all kinds of "innovations". The policy of con- 
cessions in the event of success will give us a few 
exemplary — in comparison with our own — large 
undertakings, standing on a level with modem 
advanced capitalism; in a few decades these under- 
takings will come entirely into our possession, the 
policy of cooperation in the event of success will 
raise small industry and facilitate, in an indefinite 

Eeriod, its transition to large production on the 
asis of voltmtary combination. 

The Transition to Socialism 

Let us take a third form of State Capitalism. 
The State invites the capitalist as a merchant and 
pays him a definite commission for selling State 
products and for buying the products of small in- 
dustry. There is a fourth form: the State leases 
a factory or an industry or a section of forest or 
land to a capitalist; in this case, the lease agree- 
ment is more like a concession agreement The 
question is whether we can recognize these types 
of capitalism? In order to answer the question we 
must remember the competent parts of all, without 
exception, of those various strata of society which 
I enumerated in my article of May 5, 1918. "We" 
the vanguard, the advanced detachment of the 
proletariat, are passing directly to socialism, but 
the forward detachments are only a small section 
of the proletariat, which in its turn, is only a small 
section of the whole mass of the population. In 
order that "we" may successfully solve the prob- 
lem of our direct transition to socialism, we must 
understand what indirect paths and methods we 
must adopt for the transition from pre-capitalist re- 
lations to socialism. This is the crux of the ques- 
tion. 

Is it possible to realize a direct transition from 
this state of pre-capitalist relations prevailing in 
Russia to socialism? Yes, it is possible to a certain 
degree, but only on one condition, which we know 
thanks to the completion of a tremendous scientific 
labor. That condition is: electrification. But we 
know very well that this "one" condition demands 
at least tens of years of work, and we can only 
reduce this period if there has been a victory of the 
proletarian revolution in such countries as Eng- 
land, Germany, and America. 



For the years immediately ahead of us, we 
shall have to think of indirect links capable of 
facilitating the transition from patriarcmsm and 
small industry to socialism. "We" are still too fond 
of saying "capitalism is an evil, socialism is a bless- 
ing", but such an argument is incorrect because 
it leaves out of consideration all the existing 
social economic strata, and takes in only two of 
them. 

Capitalism is an evil in comparison with social- 
ism, but capitalism is a blessing in comparison 
with media^valism, with small industry, with fet- 
tered small producers thrown to the mercy of 
bureaucracy. To the extent that we are as y^ 
unable to realize the direct transition from small 
production to socialum, to that extent is capital- 
ism to a certain extent inevitable as an elemental 
product of small production and exchange, and 
to that extent must we make use of capitalism 
(particularly in directing it along the path of 
State Capitalism) as an indirect link between small 
production and socialism, as a means, a path, a 
method of raising the productive forces of the 
country. 

One must be able fearlessly to recognize an 
evil in order the more firmly to combat it. The 
inevitability of the postponement of the establish- 
ment of large industry, and the impossibility of 
"prohibiting" the excluuige of the products of in- 
dustry and agriculture having revealed themselves, 
we must depend upon what is more accessible to 
us, the establishment of small industry. We mdst 
set to work from this side and prop up this part 
of our structure, almost ruined by the war and the 
blockade. We must adopt all measures, at all 
costs, to develop exchange, and not fear capitalism, 
for the limits for capitalism have been rendered 
sufficiently narrow, and sufficiently "moderate," by 
the expropriation of the landlords and the hour- 
geosie economically, and the existence of a Labor 
Peasant Government This is die fundamental idea 
of the Agricultural Tax, this is its economic signi- 
ficance. 
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Technical Education in Soviet Russia 



tiy Dr. R. Arkadin 



Among the varied problems of the reconstruc- 
tion and development of the economic life of 
Russia, disorganized by the consequences of the 
war, the question of replacing skilled labor, of 
increasing the army of engineers, technicians, and 
managers of industrial enterprises, which in Russia 
id so small, is recognized to be one of the most 
important problems. The matter of the state or- 
ganization of technical education of all kinds came 
into the for^rotmd in Soviet Russia at a moment 
when, after the liquidation of a number of mili- 
tary fronts, the prospects of peaceful labor in 
the field of economic reconstruction were opened, 
in other words, at about the beginning of 1920. 
While technical education had up to that time been 
considered chiefly as a portion of the general 
system of popular education, it now received also 
the importance of being considered as a specific 
portion of the national economic system. 

In this treatment of the principles underlying 
the question of technical education, considering 
it is a question of the economic life, in the secur- 
ing of a close contact between technical education 
and the needs of industry and agriculture, we must 
also seek the chief difference between the new 
system of technical education in Russia and the 
old cultural policy, detached from the economic 
life of the country. 

Technical schools of all kinds had to fumbh 
skilled labor for the industries, the technical 
knowledge, and an able supervising staff, and there- 
fore had to be concerned chiefly with the needs 
of those who ran the industries, the agriculture, 
and the transportation of the country. In last 
year's plan of work of the Commissariat for Edu- 
cation, as far as technical instruction was con- 
cerned, attention was called to the fact that this 
edocation is as a matter of fact a portion of the 
general economic plan of the country, since it se- 
cures a restoration of skilled labor power; for 
this purpose the economic organs imparted pre- 
cise data on their needs of skilled labor, distributed 
as to branches of production, as to geographical 
regions, as to natfire of skill required, so that with- 
out limiting themselves to a mere agreement with 
the general plan of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, the organs of technical education must 
always be in immediate contact with the productive 
organs, acting as the precise expression of dieir 
needs, and drawing them into the work of educa- 
tion. The organization of technical education in 
Soviet Russia on a new basis began with the forma- 
tion of a special organ within the Commissariat 
for Education, namely, the Main Committee for 
technical education, in the conduct of which not 
only the educational but also the supreme eco- 
nomic organs were engaged: namely, the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, the Commissariat for 
Agriculture, as well as the trade unions, which 



have played a very prominent part in the organ- 
ization of technical education. 

The Main Committee, which succeeded in em- 
ploying the most prominent representatives of the 
scientific and pedagogical worlds as collaborators, 
considered as its tadcs the following: I) the or- 
ganization of preparatory instruction for a great 
number of skilled workers, in the form of short 
time special courses; 2) the creation of a great 
number of technical schools for the training of 
specialists, technologists, instructors, masters, 
and finally, the reform of the higher technical 
schools. 

Educational requirements 

The minimum in Russia of general education 
required as a prerequisite for technical studies was 
considered to be the knowledge acquired in the 
first stage of the labor school. The simplest form 
of technical school is the course for technical sub- 
jects, the length of which, according to the sub- 
ject and the degree of skill imparted (foremen, 
machine builders, mechanicians, masters) is from 
four months to one year. In addition to these 
courses, there are also special schools and courses 
in factories and works for young people and grown 
ups, who are organized for the systematic acquisi- 
tion of a specific trade, and who make use of the 
factory plant for practical training; this type of 
the elementary school is being organized. The 
third form of school, which imparts as much knowl- 
edge as is required by a skilled laborer, b that 
of the technical schools for young people, with a 
course lasting from four to five years, in which 
the student acquires in the first two years the sub- 
jects taught in the first two years of the labor 
school (but with a corresponding modification). 
The last two or three years are devoted to the 
study and to a perfecting of the application of the 
chosen technical specialty. The schools in this 
way train machinists, masters, managers of little 
shops or sections of shops, specialists on certain 
machines, etc. The training of managers of certain 
branches of production is taken care of by the 
Technical Institute. To the Technical Institute, 
whose course of instruction lasts four years, such 
persons are admitted as have acquired the subjects 
taught in the first two years of the labor school 
of die second class; in the first school year of the 
Technical In:4titute this general instruction is ex- 
panded, while the last three years are filled with 
special studies. 

The evening technical school is provided for 
persons who are engaged in industry. This tech- 
nical school has four sections, the first of which 
(lasting one year) presupposes such knowledge as 
is equivalent to the first stage of the labor school, 
and gives to the workers an elementary knowledge 
of technology; the second section (also a year 
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in length) trains skilled workers, foremen, machin- 
ists, etc. llie third section (to last about two years) 
presupposes a knowledge equivalent to that im- 
parted in the second section and prepares tech- 
nologists. The fourth section finally (two years) 
receives persons whose knowledge b equal to 
that attained in the third section, and is intended 
for the training of engineers wiUi special qualifi- 
cations. 

The technical high school is open to all persons 
who have successfully completed the technical 
school or the second grade of the labor school; 
the period of instruction in the technical high 
school is three years. 



The graduates of a technical school may sup- 
plement their instruction by taking the hif^er 
technical courses (about one year) in the hi^er 
technical school, and acquire a special training 
equivalent to that of the graduates of the higher 
technical schools. The degree of engineer with 
university diploma is granted to the graduates of 
a higher technical school after they have had a 
certain amount of practice. 

Finally, there are special investigating institu- 
tions for the purpose of training skilled scientific 
engineers, connected with the higher technical 
schools, with courses of instruction of from two 
to four years. 



Anniversary of Trade with Sweden 

(The following recent message from the Stockholm "Rosta" Office shows how friendly is the 
feeling between the peoples of Soviet Russia and Sweden, and how strongly both peoples feel the 
need of commercial exhanges between the two countries.) 



T^HE 19th of May is the anniversary of the 
■■■ signing of the Russian-Swedish trade agree- 
meut and of the actual resumption of trade rela- 
tions between Soviet Russia and Western Europe, 
inasmuch as Sweden was the first foreign country 
to conclude an official trade agreement with Soviet 
Russia. The first year following the signing of this 
agreement was marked with lively trade relations 
between Sweden and Soviet Russia, the latter hav- 
ing placed in Sweden large orders for agricultural 
machinery, locomobiles, railroad material, and so 
on. In addition to this, 1000 locomotives are being 
built in Sweden for Russia. In the course of the 
past year, liners bound for Reval weekly, and of 
late even semi-weekly, export quantities of wares, 
very large indeed for so small a country as Sweden. 
Trade relations with Russia would have undoubted- 
ly leached much larger proportions, were it not 
for the interference of the Swedish government, 
which for a very long time placed all sorts of 
obstacles in the way of the normal activities of 
the Russian Trade Delegation. In any event, the 
enormous Russian market is the chief salvation 
of the Swedish industries at this time of acute 
economic crisis which the entire capitalist world 
is now going through and which invariably carries 
with it unemployment on an alarming scale. 

On the 19th of May, a day so momentous for 
both countries, the Trade Delegation of. the R. S. 
F. S. R., through its. representative, Mr. P. M. 
Kerzhentsev, gave a splendid banquet in Hassel- 
backen, one of the best suburban restaurants. This 
banquet, without exaggeration, proved an event in 
the life of Stockholm. It was undoubtedly one of 
the largest banquets ever given in this city. It 
drew about 300 people of all social strata and of 
all shades of political opinion, beginning with 
the Communists and ending with the most conserva- 
tive Rights. This fact was very brilliantly pointed 
out by the leader of the Communist Party of 
Sweden, Z. Hoglund, who stated in his speech that 
diis unusual banquet embraced a most hetrogeneous 



assembly, including on the one hand directors of 
the largest industrial enterprises, and on the other 
hand, various Russian Soviet institutions at Stock- 
holm. And truly, at the Hasselbacken banquet 
table there were gathered not only a most variegat- 
ed but an exceedingly brilliant crowd, the cream 
of Stockholm's society, the flower of Swedish in- 
dustry, science, literature, and art. Here, at long 
tables decorated exclusively with red flowers, in 
a luxurious hall, one of its walls graced with the 
emblem of the R. S. F. S. R., beautifully painted 
on glass, among those present were the Esthonian 
Ambassador to Sweden, Mr. Virgo, the most im- 
portant representatives of Swedish trade and in- 
dustry, such as the director of the "Svenska Han- 
delsbanken", the former advisor to the Embassy. 
Von Heidenstam, directors of other large foreign 
banks, the director of the General Swedish Export 
Co., Nylander, the directors of the world famous 
firms "Baltic", "Separator", the "L. M. Erikson 
Telephone Works", and many other members of 
the "Export Concern" and the Swedish "Consorti- 
um", specifically formed for the purpose of trad- 
ing with Russia; also a number of prominent pro- 
fessors — the celebrated Slavist — Lundell, the sur- 
geon Ockekrman, the political economist Cassel, 
Fagerholm — the astronomer. Prof. Holmgren and 
others; artists were represented by Koge, Starken- 
berg, and others, writers— by T. Nerman, Bolan- 
der. Miss Kleen; then many deputies of both 
houses of the Swedish parliament — the mayor 
(burgomaster) of Stockholm, Lindhagen, Frederick 
Strom, F. Munson and others; members of the 
mimicipal administration of Stockholm, famous 
actors of the theatres of Stockholm, leaders of 
the right faction of the Social- Democratic party, 
of the trade unions, of the Swedish Communists — 
Z. Hoglund, K, Kilbom, Kata Dalstrom, Hinke 
Bergegren and others, the Secretary of Uie Em- 
bassy, Count Bonde, and numerous other celeb- 
rities of Sweden. In spite of this "motley" crowd, 
the best of spirits pervaded the entire banqiiet. 
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The very composition of the guests, as well as 
the many speeches, eloquently bear witness to the 
fact that the most varied circles of Sweden have 
become conscious of the truth that the welfare of 
Sweden requires the closest economic and spirit- 
ual rapprochement with her great neighbor to 
the East The opening speech was delivered by 
the Representative of the R. S. F. S. R., Mr. P. M. 
Kerzhentsev, in English. Then the gathering was 
addressed by Comrade Heller, who spoke in Ger- 
man on behalf of the Russian Trade Delegation. 
He pointed out the significance to both parties con- 
cerned, of economic as well as cultural relations. 
We will state briefly the contents of his interest- 
ing and significant speech. 

Comrade Heller's Speech 
"It is a year ago today," he said, "that Sweden 
entered with us into definite trade relations. At 
that time an armed fight was still raging on the 
Polish front, the Entente powers were blockading 
us, and of the border states only Esthonia had 
made peace with us. It seemed that European 
industries were going through a period of splendid 
development Sweden was already then far-sighted 
enough to appreciate the advantages of trade re- 
lations with Russia. And she made no mistake 
about it If under the conditions of the present 
economic depression, which is felt by the entire 
capitalist world, the economic position of Sweden 
is better than that of her Scandinavian neighbors, 
this is in no small measure due to her trade rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 

"The orders for agricultural machinery, loco- 
mobiles, railroad material, electro-technical equip- 
ment, which have already been filled, together with 
orders for locomotives, which have been distribut- 
ed over a number of years, the biggest financial 
operations on the Russian market — all this kept 
up the industries of Sweden on a certain level and 
lessened unemployment 

"This economic co-operation can and should be 
widened and deepened. Russia is a vast agrarian 
land. Her enormous woods are waiting to be 
developed. Electrification is the motto and pro- 
gram of our economic development And it is 
just the manufacture of agricultural machinery, 
the wood-working industry, and electro-technical 
work, that constitute the strongest points of the 
highly developed industries of Swedoi. 

"Russia is a country of unlimited possibilities, 
a country of immeasurable stores of raw material, 
but in order to utilize those boundless possibilitiea 
a vast development of credit and other measures 
is required, including a direct steamship com- 
munication between Russian and Swedish ports. 
"It is with great satisfaction that we see in our 
midst representatives of the trade unions. We 
dififer on many things, we look differently at many 
problems, but we are representatives of a workers' 
country, and the men at the lathes will always 
be our allies; they are of that class that is build- 
ing a new life. 

"We are glad to greet the representatives of 
science and art. 



'The government of the workers and peasants 
values nothing so highly as the power of science, 
art and technical progress. No government has 
made as great an effort to raise the cultural level 
of the vast masses of toilers, as has Soviet Russia 
in spite of the fact that she was laboring under 
unheard of difficulties. But even formerly there 
was a cultural union between Russia and Sweden. 
Strindberg, Selma Lagerlof, Geyerstam, and other 
Swedish writers, were highly popular in Russia, 
while Russian literature, Russian painting, Russian 
music, the Russian theatre and the Russian ball^ 
enjoyed great and fully merited renown in Sweden. 
Sparing no effort to deepen and strengthen these 
connections, Soviet Russia, having done away 
with the war on several fronts, having repelled all 
attacks, longs for nothing so much as tor peace, 
and a cultural life of honest endeavor." 

Comrade Heller concluded his speech with three 
cheers for the further development of Russo- 
Swedish relations. 

The. director of the General Swedish Export 
Society, Nylander, addressed the assembly in the 
name of the Swedish industrial circles. He drew a 
picture of the economic conditions in Sweden and 
Russia and pointed out the common ground be- 
tween the two. He took advantage of the occasion 
to express his gratitude to Soviet Russia and his 
feeling of satisfaction over the Russo-Swedish 
trade treaty concluded a year ago. In the name 
of the above mentioned interests he expressed the 
hope that those of the hindrances which still 
remain in the way of trade with Russia will grad- 
ually disappear. In conclusion, having thauoked 
the Russian Trade Delegation for its cooperation 
during the past year, he gave a toast to the de- 
velopment of trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Swedish Professor Speaks in Russian 

A strong impression was made by the speech 
of the oH professor of Slavic languages, Mr. 
Lundell, who spoke in the native tongue of the 
Soviet Delegation. Having been engaged for forty 
years in research in the domain of the Russian 
language and literature, he was full of hope for a 
bright future of the Russian people, who are now 
building a new social system that may in time 
replace the Western-European culture which has 
outlived itself. The speaker stated that he did not 
consider himself an admirer of that culture that 
had led to the world war. His address, which was 
marked throughout with genuine feeling, was con- 
cluded by Prof. Lundell with a toast in honor 
of the Russian people, whom he truly loves. 

The representative of Esthonia in Sweden, Mr. 
Virgo, in a speech on the significance of rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, emphasized that Russia, 
with her immense natural resources, is needed by 
Sweden as well as by all other civilized countries. 
Every one is in duty bound not only to sympa- 
thize with the cause of closer friendly relations 
between these two countries, but to aid it in every 
way possible. 
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A warm tribute to the Russian women was con- 
tained in the speech by the veteran leader of re- 
volutionary socialism in Sweden, Hinke Bergegren, 
who spoke of the tremendous part played by the 
women of Russia in the Russian revolutionary 
movement. 

In the name of the guests, the mayor of Stock- 
holm, Mr. Lindhagen, thanked the Russian hosts 
in a speech full of wit. 

Of the munerous speeches delivered at the ban- 
quet we will also mention the address of the rep- 
resentative of the Russian Union of Metal Workers, 
Comrade Stiinkel, a member of the section of 
engineers of the above union. 

The Representative of Soviet Russia, P. M. 
Kerzhentsev, concluded by expressing his appre- 
ciation to the guests in the name of the Russian 
Del^ation. He emphasized that Soviet Russia was 
the most peaceful country in the world. Her chief 
task is a peaceful economic revival. For peace 
Russia is ready to pay a high price. Only the 
enemies of the Workers' and Peasants' Republic 
can spread absurd tales of her alleged aggressive 
plans, and about her preparations for attacking 
neighboring countries. In conclusion he thanked 
heartily all those who had worked and aided in 
the work of cultivating friendly relations between 
the two countries, whether they were present at 
the banquet or absent. 

The celebration, which turned out a great success 
in every respect, ended with an improvised 
concert, with the participation of the famous Stock- 
holm opera singers who happened to be among 
the guests, and of the Russian violinist Sverdlov. 



REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS 

Moscow, April 25. — ^A report from the Russian 
Red Cross Mission in Czecho-Slovakia puts the 
number of Russian military and civil prisoners 
in that country, subject to repatriation, at about 
10,000, of whom six echelons have already been 
repatriated via Germany since the commencement 
of repatriation last October. The greater number 
of the prisoners live by their own small earnings, 
working as laborers, and only ten to twelve per 
cent are maintained at the expense of the Czecho- 
slovak Government in the Jusefov camp. The 
mission has also established contact with the Rus- 
sian prisoners in Bulgaria, Yugo-SIavia and Hun- 
gary, both for the purpose of ascertaining their 
condition and to afford them means to come to 
Czecho-Slovakia for final repatriation. The atti- 
tude of the prisoners towards Soviet Russia is ex- 
hibited by such facts as the publication by the 
prisoners, long before the arrival of the Mission, 
of their own Pravda, and the refusal of the entire 
Jusefov camp to accept any aid from the White- 
Guardist Red Cross. Many officers of former 
White Guard armies have applied to the Mission 
for permission to return to Russia. Similar peti- 
tions have been received from Wrangel refugees 
at Constantinople. 

Russicn Telegraph Agency. 



FORGED DOCUMENTS 

Mr. Leonid Krassin, head of the Russian Trade 
Delegation in London, has issued the following 
statement: 

Certain English newspapers have published dur- 
ing the course of the week a document purporting 
to consist of instructions issued to the Russian 
Trade Delegations abroad, and containing orders 
to carry on, under the cover of trade relations, 
active propaganda and revolutionary organization 
among the workers of the countries to which they 
are accredited. 

The Russian Trade Delegation wishes to state 
categorically that this alleged document is a mali- 
cious forgery, obviously intended to create preju- 
dice against the Russian Government and to hinder 
the re-establishment of trade relations. 

No instructions of any kind have been issued by 
the Third International to the Soviet trade repre- 
sentatives, and no instructions of the character con- 
tained in this forged document have ever been is- 
sued by any one to Russian trade representatives. 

The document is, indeed, in itself a palpable 
forgery, and the "instructions" which it contains 
are in themselves grotesque and ludicrous. It pur- 
ports to be signed by N. Bukharin and Y. "Bere- 
zin", on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Third International. Berzin (whose name "Berezin" 
is obviously a careless mistake) is not a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national, and since the early Spring of last year, 
has been engaged, first, in the peace negotiations 
with Finland, and, since the establishment of peace, 
as Russian representative at Helsingfors. The 
third signature, "Pavlov- Veltman," is presumably 
intended for Pavlovich-Veltman. He is described 
as "Responsible Director of the Council of Action 
and Propaganda in the East" In point of fact, 
Pavlovich holds no official position whatsoever 
in the Soviet Government 

In the body of the document a certain Togor- 
yelov" is mentioned as being in charge of the 
scheme outlined. No such person is known even 
by name to the members of the Russian Trade 
I)elegation;< and certainly no such person holds 
any official position under the Soviet Government 

It may also be noted that, whereas The Daily 
Telegraph publishes this document as being in- 
structions to the Russian Trade Delegation in Con- 
stantinople, The Times publishes it as an instruc- 
tion "to the Trade Delegations abroad," vrith the 
obvious implication that it was an instruction to 
the Trade Delegation in London. 

One paragraph of the "instructions" lays down 
that the Russian trade delegates are to "spare bo 
expense" in creating an impression; that they are 
"always to stay at the best hotels, give large din- 
ner parties," and so on. 

The actual mode of life of the delegates in 
London, which is well-known to many British offi- 
cials and members of Parliament, is the best com- 
ment on this preposterous invention. 

(Pavlovich-Veltman mill discuss this subject in next 
month's Soviet Russia.^ 
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Trade Agreement with Germany 



Full Text 

[From "Pour la Russie" a non-Bolshevik weekly, appearing at Paris, we translate the text of the treaty signed 
on May 6, 1921 between repi esentatives of the Governments of Soviet Russia and Germany. Recent reports, appear- 
inf in the "New York Times," June 20, and other papers, indicau that active trade relations are already in progreu 
between Soviet Russia and Germany.] 



The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, and the Government of Germany, moved by 
the desire to further the cause of peace between Russia 
and Germany, and to aid, by their mutual amity, the 
welfare of their two peoples, have concluded the following 
provisional agreement between them. 

Article I. 

The activities of the already existing delegations for the 
protection of prisoners of war are to be extended on both 
sides to enable them to be charged with the defense of the 
interests of all the nationals of the respective countries. 
To these delegations there are to be added commercial 
missions, in order to develop the economic relations be- 
tween the two countries. Until the complete resumption 
of normal relations shall have been brought about, these 
delegations shall be designated, respectively, by the fol- 
lowing names: "Representation of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic in Germany," and "Representa- 
tion of Germany in Russia". Their seats shall be at 
Berlin and Moscow. 

The Representation of the R. S. F. S. R. in Germany 
shall be considered as the sole representative of the 
Russian state in Germany. 

Article U. 

The heads of the representations shall enjoy the rights 
and privileges of the heads of accredited missions. Until 
the conclusion of a special agreement, the right* and 
privileges of accredited missions are granted to seven 
members of each representation, insofar as they may not 
be subjects of the state in which the respective mission 
is stationed. 

As for the assistants of the representations who are not 
subjects of the state in which the representative mission 
is stationed, the two governments undertake to adopt the 
necessary administrative measures: 

1. In order that searches may not be undertaken in 
their premises before notice has been given to the central 
Foreign Office of the country in which the mission is 
stationed, even in cases where delay involves danger, and 
in the presence of a delegate of the said central Foreign 
Office and a delegate of the Representation; 

2. In order that all cases of arrest may be immediately 
brought to the attention of the central Foreign Office in 
which the mission is stationed, which Foreign Office shall 
in turn advise the Head of the mission within 24 hours 
after the arrest; 

3. In order that the above-mentioned persons, as well 
as the members of their families, may be freed from all 
kinds of obligatory public work and duty, as well as all 
kinds of military service and obligation. 

Article III. 

Each of the two governments shall take the necessary 
measures to enable the representation of the other gov- 
ernment to obtain premises appropriate for its offices, as 
well as lodgings for the Head and the members of the 
mission. They shall further undertake to give the mission 
all aid necessary for the obtaining of material needed in 
the carrying out of its functions. 
Article IV. 

The German Representation in Russia has the right to 
Import, without payment of taxes or other imposts, materi- 
als that may be necessary for the carrying out of its 
functions and the maintaining of its office, as well as 
products and articles of current consumption that are 
indispensable for the subsistence of its German personnel, 
to the amount of 40 kilograms per month for each person. 

The authorization to import shall be furnished by the 
Russian mission in the country from which such objects 
mie being sent, on the presentation of a list indicating 



the contents of the packages, countersigned in Germany 
by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and in other coun- 
tries by the German representatives in those countries. 
ArticU V. 

The Heads of the Representations are considered •• 
accredited to the central Foreign Office of the country 
in which the respective administration resides. The rep- 
resentations shall enter into direct relations with this cen- 
tral Foreign Office, and, for commercial matters, with the 
other central administrations. 

Article VI. 

The Representations shall have the following consular 
duties: 

1. Defense of the interests of their nationals on the 
basis of the norms provided by international law; 

2. Issue of passports, identifications, and visas; 

3. Receiving, certifying and witnessing of documents. 
The two contracting parties engage to begin immediate 

conversations with the object of securing the signing of 
an agreement on the subject of the certification of docu- 
ments relating to civil status and marriage. 
Article Vll. 

Each Representation shall have the right to make use 
freely of the radio-telegraph stations and the regular post- 
al services in its official relations with its Government and 
the Representations of its Government in foreign ooim- 
tries, either openly or in code, as well as to send couriers, 
who shall be provided for in a special agreement. 
Article VIII. 

Until the conclusion of a treaty that may definitely de- 
cide the question of the rights of citizens of the two 
states, the following provisions shall remain in force: 

1. Russian prisoners and interned civilians now in 
Germany shall be governed by the provisions of the Agree- 
ment of April 19, 1920, the Supplementary Agreement of 
Jidy 7, 1920, and the Supplementary Agreement of thi» 
date. In general, the provisions of international law, 
and of the German laws, shall be applied to Russian 
citizens now in Germany, both as to their persons and 
their property. 

2. German citizens who may be, at the moment of the 
conclusion of the present Agreement, on the territory of 
the R. S. F. S. R., shall retain the rights arising from 
the Supplementary Agreement of this day's date, in ac- 
cordance with their quality as former prisoners or interned 
civilians. 

3. German citizens who may arrive in the territory of 
the other contracting party, the R. S. F. S. R., for business 
reasons and by virtue of the present Agreement, and 
who shall observe passport regulations, are granted free 
use, by the latter party, of all property that they may have 
brought with them, or acquired in Russia, in so far as 
the acquisition and use of such property may be in ac- 
cordance with the special provision issued by the organ* 
of the R. S. F. S. R. having jurisdiction in such matters. 
Such immunity shall be guaranteed by mandates specially 
issued by the R. S. F. S. R. unless the bearer should be- 
come the object of reclamations resulting from legal trans- 
actions passing between him and the R. S. F. S. R. after 
the conclusion of the present agreement. 

V Article IX. 
The Russian Government shall permit persons formerly 
of German nationality, who may have lost such nationality, 
as well as their wives and children, to leave Russia on 
presentation of proofs that their departure has Germany 
for its destination. 

Article X. 
The Russian Govenunent guarantee* to Gennan ships, 
and the German Government guarantees to Russian ships. 
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free access to their territorial waters and ports, in accord- 
ance with the general rules of international law. In case 
Russian ships, navigating for oonunercial purposes, shall 
obtain special advantages in the payment of ship charges, 
the Russian Government shall grant the same advantages 
to Gennan ships. 

In all cases a ship of either of the contracting parties 
may be seized by virtue of a legal action directed speci- 
fically at the ship in question, for example, for the col- 
lection of port charges, expenses of repairs, damages to 
be paid as a result of colUsion. 
Article XL 

The two Governments shall immediately take all meas- 
ures to make possible the reopening of postal, telegraph, 
and wireless communications, and shall safeguard these 
relations by means of special agreements. 
ArticU XII. 

The Russian Commercial Mission in Germany, being 
a national commercial institution for realizing transac- 
tions provided for by civil law, on German territory, shall 
be considered as a legal representative of the Russian 
Government. The latter shall recognize as binding upon 
it all the legal acts concluded either by the Head of the 
Representation, or by the Head of the Commercial Mis- 
sion, or by any person empowered by either of these two 
representatives. 

The German Representation in Russia, through its Com- 
mercial Mission, shall defend the economic interests of 
the German State and of German citizens. 
ArticU XIII. 

The Russian Government engages to conclude with Ger- 
man nationals, firms, and legal persons, transactions of 
a legal nature on the territory of Russia or on that of 
the states federated with Russia, in a common plan of 
export and import, drawn up by tlie State, excluuvely with 
a provision for arbitration of disputes. 

As for legal transactions concluded in Germany, as well 
as their economic consequences, the Russian Government 
shall leoognize the German laws; in questions of private 
obligations, it shall recognize Gennan jurisdiction as well 
as German procedure in the application of the verdict, 
but only in so far as this may concern transactions with 
Gennan subjects, firms, and juristic persons, concluded 
after the signing of the present convention. The Russian 
Government retains the right to introduce into legal instru- 
ments made in Germany provisions for arbitration of 
disputes. 



In general, the holdings of the Rusuan Govemment 
shall enjoy the protection commonly admitted by interna- 
tional law. In particular, and insofar as they do not faO 
under the first clause of the present article, they are not 
subject to Gennan jurisdiction nor to the German laws 
governing the application of the verdict. 
Article XIV. 

The Representations of the two parties have the right 
to summon, for the requirements of their economic duties, 
competent persons that may be indispensible to them. 

The request for authorization of the admission of such 
competent persons shall include detailed reasons, and 
shall be addressed by the Central Foreign Office to the 
Representation of the other country. Sudi requests shall 
be entitled to immediate examination. 
Article XV. 

The Representations of the two parties and the persons 
employed in these Representations shall rigorously limit 
their actions to the tasks provided for in the present 
Agreement; specifically, they shall abstain from sill pro- 
paganda directed against the Govemment or the institu- 
tions of the country in i^ch they are stationed. 
ArticU XVI. 

Untfl the conclusion of the future treaty of peace, the 
present Agreement shall serve as a base for the economic 
relations of the two parties; it shall be understood as an 
expression of mutual amity and as a consolidation of 
economic bonds. 

ArticU XVII. 

The present Agreement shall go into force from the 
date of its signature. 

Each of the contracting parties shall have the right to 
renounce his Agreement, after having given due notice 
to the other party three months in advance. 

If one of the two parties denounces this Agreement, and 
if die Agreement is not replaced by another, each of the 
two contracting parties shall have the right, after the ex- 
piration of the above-mentioned period, to appoint a 
commission of five members, for the liquidation of com- 
mercial transactions that may already have begun. The 
members of this commission shall be considered as agents 
with no diplomatic status, and shall conclude the liquida- 
tion within rix months at the latest after the denouncing 
of the present treaty. 

Signed (for Germany) Berendt, Malzan, Haus. 
'{for the R. S. F. S. R.) ScBUNHAifi*. 
Berlin, May 6, 1921. 



Leonid Krassin's Stockholm Interview 

(The Stockholm "Rosta" Office recently communicated the folloioing interview with Mr. Krassin, 
which we translate from the Russian, on several interesting points since touched on by him in later 
interviews, but here expressed with greater clarity.) 

(~\^ May 22 L. B. Krassin arrived in Stockholm 
^^ from Finland, on his way to London, and 
left for ^.;rlin the next day. He had an opportuni- 
ty to give a very interesting interview to the cor- 
respondent of "Rosta", which was printed in the 
Stockholm newspapers: a full report appeared in 
Folkets Dagblad Politiken (Communist), and 
Dagens Tidning (Non-partisan), and a partial re- 
port appeared in the liberal newspaper Dagens 
Nyheter. 

L. B. Krassin made the following statement with 
reference to the nmiors circulated in the Swedish 
press about "victorious" revolts in Siberia, Pet- 
rograd, etc.: 

"I left Moscow May 16th, and of course I cannot 
b^ fully aware of the situation in Omsk and 
Kiakhta at the present moment. But neither when 



I left Moscow, nor during my stay at Helsingfore, 
had any reports been received similar to those 
spread by Helsingfors telegrams, stating that 
40,000 peasants had revolted and were going from 
Omsk to Tomsk. I have no doubt that all these 
Siberian revolts are inventions of idle white 
guard correspondents and reporters, who take ad- 
vantage of Finland's hospitality. The latest rumors 
about a revolt in Petrograd are also without any 
foundation. 

"It has long been known that the Soviet Gov- 
erimient is on the verge of a downfall, and usually 
the time for this downfall is set for two or three 
weeks hence. This situation is now entering its 
fourth year, and so far no change can be fore- 
seen, i. e., even in the future the correspondents 
of the bourgeois press and the Russian white news- 
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papers will invariably announce the approaching 
WTeck of the Soviet regime; the Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, having survived many cabinets in 
capitalist countries, will remain, as heretofore, the 
most stable and lasting government. 

"The latest changes in the Soviet policy were 
conditioned by the ending of the war and the 
necessity of greater adjustments to the needs and 
interests of &e peasants; once again this proves 
the elasticity of the Soviet system and its ability 
to adjust itself instantly to the needs of the labor- 
ing masses. Not even the enemies of the Soviet 
regime can deny the fact that the recent measures 
fully meet the interests of the peasantry. They 
merely predict as a result of these measures the 
downfall of the Soviets. As we live on, we shall 
see. We believe that the ability of the Govern- 
ment to consider in its policy the interests of the 
peasants and to try to meet them, tends to strength- 
en the entire system, insures a friendly cooperation 
of the peasantry with the leading proletariat, and 
solves many economic difficulties, which are natur- 
al for a country which emerged from war only 
three years after all the other countries. 

'< No Disturbances in Russia 

"You inquire of me what the real situation of 
the Soviet power is^ what are its plans and imme- 
diate prospects. In order to reply briefly I shall 
say that when, upon my arrival in Moscow from 
London, in the latter part of April, I came to 
linn's office, one of his first words was the question 
whether rain was falling in the territory through 
which I had been passing. As a good peasant, 
Vladimir Ilyich observed the sky and informed 
me that he had Just received a telephone call 
from Kharkov, informing him that rain was fall- 
iiig all over Ukraine, and that the prospects of a 
good harvest were improving. Similar news arrived 
later from northern and central Russia, and only 
in the east, in the Saratov section, was there an 
area of drought. The entire Soviet apparatus is 
now feverishly at work in attempting to adjust it- 
self to the new arrangement of relations with the 
village. The recent conference of representatives 
of the cooperatives worked out a number of prac- 
tical measures for forming a method of exchange 
with the village, gathering raw materials, the dis- 
tribution of city products and commodities, etc. 
In spite of the exhaustion in the country, and con- 
siderable disorganization, especially in those junc- 
tions and provinces where there were peasant 
uprisings, organized by emissaries from abroad, 
the shortage will probably be considerably lower 
than last year, and even in the case of a medium 
hcrvest the supply of the army and the cities will 
be assured. 

"The workers and peasants of Russia bravely 
combat poverty and disorganization, they build 
and perfect the apparatus of the government in 
the center as well as in the country at large, an 
apparatus, which, though far from being perfect, 
is yet one that has proved to be sufficiently power- 
ful to repulse, with the aid of the Red army, all 



those who have attempted to reestablish mmnarchy 
and again to return the capitalists and landowners 
to their secure positions. The three years' war of 
defense, and the struggle with the blockade, un> 
doubtedly cost the Russian people a great deal; 
the country is still in a grave conditi<», but those 
gentlemen, i. e., the black hundreds, cadets and 
mensheviks, who stay abroad and anticipate c<»n- 
plete starvation in Russia, which will result in 
the downfall of the Soviet regime, will undoubted- 
ly be disappointed." 

3. Referring to the tel^ram from Reval, credit- 
ing Mr. Vanderlip with a prophesy that the Soviet 
power would last, at most, nine m<Miths, Krassin 
said: 

"The diagnosis of Mr. Vanderlip, predicting the 
downfall of the Soviet order within nine mcmths, 
is unknown to me, and I am not inclined to at- 
tach any importance to this information. Mr. 
Vanderlip concluded certain preliminary agree- 
ments with the Soviet government, but their future 
fate will depend upon the condition whether the 
group of capitalists who support him will de- 
posit a certain amount of money, and whether it 
will insure the earring out of his obligations, 
as stipulated in the agreement. If the deposits 
are made, the contracts will go into effect without 
further delay. If not, the Soviet government will 
resume freedom of action." 

The Agreement with England 

"The Russo-English agreement is above all 
significant in that for once the Soviet government 
is considered the most powerful government, th* 
sole government of Russia. Whatever the faults 
of this agreement, the essential fact cannot be 
doubted, and its significance is observed in both 
the relation of Soviet Russia with other countries, 
as well as in the development of trade and other 
relations with England. Immediately upon sign- 
ing the agreement, the British Government lifted 
al) bans on exports to Russia, and now we can 
purchase from England not only coal, food pro- 
ducts, machinery, etc., but also military supplies, 
unless there is a ban placed on these exports such 
as is also enforced in other countries. The text 
of the agreement left some doubt as to the free- 
dom of our imports into Elngland, inasmuch as 
there was danger of a ban on our products being 
placed by third persons, various owners and cap- 
italists who have objections to Russia. However, 
the decision arrived at by the court of appeals 
several days ago eliminates this difficulty also. 
The court of appeals unanimously acknowledged 
that after signing the Russo-English agreement 
claims made to the Russian Government are not 
under the jurisdiction of English courts. There- 
fore, all formal obstacles in the way of trade 
and navigation are virtually at an end. 

"The signing of the trade agreement with Ger- 
many again strengthens the position of Soviet 
Russia, and we may, with more or less ease, look 
forward to the day when the French government 
too will at last understand that in its own interests 
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it would be advantageous to reject that state of 
isolation which France has inflicted upon herself. 
Those of the Scandinavian countries and the small- 
er continental countries which have not yet con- 
cluded trade agreements with Soviet Russia, should 
hasten to do so, because further delays will place 
them in a less favorable situation. 

"The question of concessions is at present 
entering me phase of practical application. It 
is necessary to note that this decision on principle 
was only brought about at the Congress of the 
Soviets in December, 1920. Even previous to the 
revolution, negotiations on various financial or 
trade syndicates and cooperative enterprises lasted 
months and sometimes years. To be sure, con- 
cessions in Soviet Russia could not arise and be 
formulated as by a miracle in the course of weeks 
ov months; let alone the difficulties which occur 
under modem conditions of transport and com- 
munication, etc., also mutual, yet quite natural, 
distrust; one must also bear in mind that such 
government organizations and enterprises are be- 
ing created as are unknown to the trade history 
of Europe. At this time simultaneous negotiations 
are being conducted with capitalists of various 
countries. Considerations are under way to grant 
concessions on large forest areas, paper and cel- 
luloid factories, match factories, and the exploita- 
tion of naphtha regions. 

The Truth About Concessions 

"I left Moscow in February and, having returned 
in April, practically found an absence of any 
disagreements on the question of the ruling party, 
tiveen the various factions of the ruling party, 
and also among the supervising groups of the 
trade unions. The Soviet government will de- 
cisively and fearlessly utilize all possible invest- 
ments of western-European and American capital, 
and those fundamental conditions for concessions, 
which have been worked out in various branches 
of industry, are in most cases accepted by the 
capitalist governments. Hie difficulty of con- 
cessions no longer lies in their underlying princi- 
ple, but in the many problems of the place, 
the term, the extension of share deductions, etc. 
There is ground for belief that in the course of 
this year several large concessional agreements 
vrill have been concluded. It is of interest to note 
that the French government also is manifesting 
a desire to receive concessions in the Donetz region 
and in the Caucasus, specifically in Baku, in order 
to obtain electrical energy for the naphtha trade. 
Undoubtedly, the practical realization of the con- 
cessions will meet with many difficulties, but not 
of such nature as not to be overcome." 

In conclusion L. Krassin stated: "The latest 
rumors about a cholera plague in Moscow, and 
about Lenin's visit to London, are absolutely un- 
founded." 

"Social-Demokraten" on L. Krassin 

It is curious to note that Branting's Social- 
Demokraten, which directs all aggressive attacks 



upon Soviet Russia, has this time made an inter- 
esting exception in the case of Krassin. 

On May 24 this newsaper published a supposed 
interview with Krassin, not in reality the present 
interview, but a characterization of himself and 
his activity. The characterization, it can be said 
without exaggeration, resembles a eulogy. The 
Social-Demokraten, which usually slanders all 
Soviet workers, this time praises Comrade Krassin 
as the only one in Soviet Russia who devotes all 
his energy to sensible work and to the restoration 
to life of productivity. 

The author of the note admits Krassin to be an 
exceptionally energetic and courageous person, who 
clearly realizes the aim of his work. 



ITEMS OF BARBARISM 

Moscow, April 23. — A new veterinary college 
and museum was opened at Moscow on April 21. 
In his opening address, Chairman Bobrovucy out- 
lined the history and aims of this new educational 
institution, created by the efforts of the Russian 
veterinarians subsidized by the Soviet Government. 
In addition to the pursuit of scientific research, 
the college will become a center for the spread 
of useful veterinary knowledge among the masses. 
The museum contains large collections of great 
scientific value. 

Hie first proletarian theatre has been opened at 
the Moscow Central Arena. The artists will be 
selected entirely from the workers and students 
at the theatrical studios maintained by the AU- 
Russian Union of Proletarian Culture. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 



MONORAIL TRAINS 

The former private branch railway line of the 
Tsars, Petrograd - Dyetskoye Selo - Alexandrovka, 
now in disuse, will be utilized by the Supreme 
Council of Public Economy for experiments with 
■a monorail system. All the parts for this experi- 
mental monorail train are being manufactured at 
the Putilov Works. 



BULGARIA AND SOVIET RUSSIA 

May 20, Moscow. — ^The Bulgarian Government 
has sent Captain Kryuchin to Moscow, to negotiate 
with the Soviet Government on the exchange of 
prisoners. 



FINNISH REPRESENTATIVE IN 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

Helsingf ors. May 19. — ^The Finnish Secretary of 
Legation, Hugo Walwanne, has been appointed 
Finnish representative in Soviet Russia, according 
to the Helsingfors Put. 
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Russia Revisited: Fifteen Years After 

By B. ROUSTAM Bek 

(Roustam Bek is familiar to our readers through his military articles which have been such 
a popular feature of Soviet Russia during the past two years. Col. Bek was born in Petrograd in 
1871 ; graduated from the Petrograd Naval School in 1891, and served with the Sixth Orenburg Cos- 
sacks during the Pamir Military Expedition of 1891-1895. He was military correspondent at 
Turkish headquarters during the Greco-Turkish War in 1897 and Editor-in-Chief of the Russian "Army 
and Navy Almanac" in 1898-1900, During the Russo-Japanese War he served in Manchuria at 
Port Arthur. In 1914 he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel in the British Volunteer Army and 
later was military critic on the staff of the London "Daily Express." He was appointed military 
expert to the Russian Soviet Government Bureau in New York on January 1, 1920, and accompaniei 
Mr. Martens on his return to Russia January 22, 1921. An account of the return journey of the 
staff of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau was printed in our issue of March 12.) 



Petrograd, May 6, 1921. 

ABOUT three months have elapsed since I sent 
my letter to Soviet Russia from Gothenburg, 
describing the journey home of the members of the 
staff of the former Russian Soviet Government 
Bureau in New York. I have remained silent this 
long because I determined first to study the situa- 
tion in my country, which has undergone such 
tremendous changes during my absence of more 
than fifteen years. I felt it impossible to write 
about Soviet Russia under the impact of first im- 
pressions. I was afraid of being called an optim- 
ist because these impressions were so . good and 
my American readers would perhaps have mis- 
trusted my judgment if I had written after having 
been only a few weeks in Russia. But now, after 
considebrable study of the political, social and 
military organization of my country and after ac- 
tive participation in the work oi the reconstruc- 
tion, I believe I have the right to tell Americans 
the truth about our great Republic. 

Early on the morning of February 7, 1921, our 
little Swedidi ship, the "South Sweden," after a 
tiresome crossing of the rough Baltic sea, reached 
the former Russian port of Libau, now belonging 
to the Republic of Latvia. A miserable picture 
was presented to us here. The population was 
hungry, poorly dressed and badly shod. There 
was a general appearance of desperation. The 
military units which I saw in the streets of Libau 
made me smile bitterly. They marched slackly, 
mostly under the command of former Russian 
officers carrying Russian rifles. Their uniforms 
were a queer mixture of American, English and 
Russian types and their shoes were in a shocking 
state. Many of the men wore lapti (coarse foot- 
wrapping). The pallid faces of tnese unfortunate 
creatures — enchained slaves of a "democratic" re- 
gime — their dead expressionless eyes told the story 
of the morale of the Latvian Army. I saw among 
the soldiers a great number of boys about fifteen 
or sixteen years old. 

The greatest part of the population of Libau 
is engaged either in speculating or begging. There 
is a constant hunt for American dollars, the ex- 
change value of which changes every day and 
even several times during the day. I observed 
that the Letts in general are not hostile to the 



Bolsheviki. In almost every shop I was asked 
when the United States would recognize the Soviet 
Government and establish trade relations with 
Russia. This is a vital point for every Lett, because 
they understand very well that America can never 
trade with Latvia separately from Soviet Russia. 
There is no money in Latvia with which to meet 
the needs of the country, and there is no prospect 
of getting the necessary capital for this purpose, 
nor any hope of economic development in Latvia 
until normal commercial relations are established 
between Russia and the rest of the world. For 
this reason the Lettish population is anxiously 
awaiting the recognition of the Soviet Government 
by the United States. I was told diat lately the 
economic situation of Latvia had considerably im- 
proved, ^ut this improvement affects only the 
condition of the bourgeoisie. The workers and 
the poor peasants still suffer and will continue to 
suffer under their capitalistic oppressors; and 
these poor classes are the majority of the Lettish 
population. Sympathy towards Communism grows 
rapidly among the masses and will eventually burst 
into social revolution. 

From Libau we went on to Riga, arriving there 
on February 10, in the midst of a real Russian 
winter. It was a glorious morning. Such sunshine 
I had not enjoyed in England and America. The 
station porters dragged our luggage off in small 
sledges oecause of the lack of horses. I observed 
that there were few motor cars in Riga and those 
belonged mostly to the representatives of foreign 
countries. The Russian Soviet Mission has a beau- 
tiful red "Reo" bearing the insignia of the R. S. 
F. S. R. 

Impressions of Riga 

Riga is a splendid city and has grown im- 
mensely since I was there in 1898. Today it is 
rather dirty. The hotels are beyond description; 
except for two or three, all are in a horrible condi- 
tion. The shops are open, but with monstrous 
prices on everything. Speculation in foreign 
money is universal. The population is better 
dressed than in Libau, but upon their faces ia 
much the same expression of desperate apathy. 
There are many Russians wandering about in Riga, 
mostly members of the Russian bourgeoisie, who 
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fled from their own country. Among these I noticed 
also many of the former military elements who 
bad served under Yudenich, as well as those who 
had been interned by the Letts during the adventure 
of Avalov-Bermondt 

White Guard agents are very active and watch 
closely all the Russians who arrive in Latvia on 
their way to the Soviet Republic. They earn their 
pay from the enemies of the Soviets by endeavor- 
ing to persuade Russian citizens to stay in Latvia 
instead of going on to Soviet Russia ahout which 
they tell much nonsense. All Russians coming 
from America should beware of this and in travel- 
ling through Latvia should be most careful in 
accepting any services from unknown Russians. 
The White Guard agents always offer their "help" 
to the newcomers. 

The most impressive sight in Riga is the Belle- 
vue Hotel, just opposite ^e railroad station, from 
the top of which waves proudly the red flag with 
the golden letters of the R. S. F. S. R., where are 
the headquarters of the Russian Soviet Diplomatic 
Mission, and here every worker, from whatever 
country he comes, may expect support, which he 
cannot receive from any other diplomatic insti- 
tution in the world. 

The Trip to Petrograd 

In Riga I was informed that I should have to 
go to Petrograd first; and thence to Moscow. 
Petr<^ad is my birthplace, where I was educated, 
and from which I set out for the East on my way 
to Manchuria Mteaa years ago, little thinking I 
should return to it from the West after I had 
encircled the globe. We left Riga early on the 
morning of Fwruary 15. The shortage of railway 
cars caused us some inconvenience and only a por- 
tion of our party could be accommodated in the 
car placed at the disposal of Comrade Martens. 
The rest of us had to travel in teplushki (freight 
cars). I found this personally an amusing ex- 
perience, but I cannot say that our girls shared 
my feelings, especially since they were only 
warned of it at the last minute before the train 
started. For this, however, we could only blame 
the Lettish Government, which had refused to al- 
low the special train sent for us by the Soviet 
Government to cross the Lettish frontier. In any 
case, traveling in the teplushki was not so bad. 
They were clean and well heated, and in the end 
even some of the girls who had been transferred 
to Comrade Martens' car returned to the teplushka, 
which they found more comfortable. 

We crossed the frontier of Soviet Russia between 
the stations of Rezianov and Sebezh, where we ar- 
rived late in the evening. Here I was greatly 
impressed by the good order which prevailed. 
The office of the commandant as well as that of 
the station master were filled with passengers, but 
every one patiently awaited his turn. Finally every- 
one was seated. The commandant was a young 
fellow and an experienced Communist Calmly 
and with self-possession he issued hi3 orders, and 
one felt that they were orders which were to be 



obeyed. He replied politely to all the questions 
of the travelers, and I reected on the contrast 

E resented by this young Soviet official to his col- 
iagues of the past 

A meeting was arranged in the station hall. 
Comrades Martens and Weinstein were asked to 
address the people and were allowed a chair. Four 
young Kursantsy (Soviet military cadets) , who had 
been sent from Moscow to meet Comrade Martens 
as his guard of honor, introduced themselves to 
me and I presented them to our chief. Iliey were 
invited into Comrade Martens' car, where they 
enjoyed our American food. I had a long and 
interesting talk with these boys, the sons of real 
workers and peasants, now ready to become com- 
manders in the Red Army. I learned from them 
of the high level which military education has 
attained in Soviet Russia. The course in the Cadet 
School in Russia is three, years, but this did not 
exempt the students from garrison service in the 
Kremlin, and at critical moments they even had 
to be sent to the battle front So, for instance, 
my four young comrades had already foug^ 
Denikin and expressed their regret that their corps 
had reached the Crimean front only after Wrangel 
was already completely beaten. They all looked 
physically fit and their spirit was extraordinarily 
hi^ They had had excellent political instruction 
and undoubtedly will make perfect officers. In 
one of my next letters I will have much to say 
about military education in Russia. And I am 
glad to report that what I wrote in Soviet Russia 
in the past, when I tried to estimate how this 
education was proceeding, was accurate. Since 
then I have had the privilege of studying it on 
the spot 

Description of the Train 

A Soviet ambulance train arrived just after we 
reached Sebezh. I parted with warm friendliness 
from Comrade Martens, whom, according to his 
orders, I am to join later in Moscow. Our train 
is a model of Soviet organization, composed of 
clean Pullman cars, much larger than the standard 
American type. This train has seen great service 
on several fronts and is still going strong. Hie 
administration of the train, the commandant, the 
doctor, the nurses, and all the staff, received us 
with real hospitality, and it was a pleasure to 
travel in such an atmosphere. Thus we passed 
the station of Dno, an insignificant place, which 
has become famous because it was here that Czar 
Nicholas II signed his abdication. It was the depth 
of winter in Russia. Heavy snow covered all the 
ground, and in the vast expanse of white along 
both sides of the railway line could be seen the 
passing villages, like little black islands. The 
weather was frosty and simny. The thermometer 
indicated 15° R, but even at that in the sun it 
was so \fa.Tm that during our st^s at stations we 
could walk without overcoats. Through the win- 
dows of our car we watched the beautiful Russian 
sunset, which so delighted those members of our 
party who had never seen one before. The sky 
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burned like molten iron and gradually changed 
to a burnished mother of pearl. During the night 
I saw the passing places of Pavlovsk and Dyet- 
skoye Selo, formerly Tsarskoye Selo, the residence 
of Tsar Nicholas. Magnificent parks lay in com- 
plete quiet under their white winter mantle, which 
seemed as though it were painted with silver pig- 
ment in the intense Russian moonlight. 

How Petrograd Looks 

It was about eight o'clock in the morning on 
February 20 when I stepped for the first time on 
the pavement of Red Petrograd. A strange feeling 
seized my heart as I glanced left and right on 
the great Zabalkansky Prospekt, as we reached 
the Dyetskoselsky Station. I was struck by the 
complete absence of vehicles. Instead of the lively 
traffic to which I had been accustomed in that part 
of the city, I observed a strange sight Men, women 
and children, civilians and military, were hurry- 
ing by in different directions. Almost all of them 
carried haversacks or simple canvas bags on their 
backs. Many of them drew behind mem small 
sledges loaded with parcels, wood, etc. I was 
surprised to find them all dressed suitably for 
the season, though far from luxuriously. Only a 
very few were badly shod. I observed that many 
women wore men's boots or the large felt boots 
called videnki. The streets covered with frozen 
snow looked clean, and had there been more traffic 
than the occasional passing motor car or sleigh of 
a Soviet official it would scarcely have been pos- 
sible to distinguish at the first place the Petrograd 
of today from that of the past Except for the 
closed wops I did not find a great change in the 
buildings. Only the former police stations of 
the Tsar are destroyed. Their ruins gape upon the 
streets like the dead bodies of hanged men whose 
eyes have been plucked out by crows. The palaces, 
the theatres, the museums and the private houses, 
though many of them need a general overhauling, 
are still in good state and look solid. I watched 
with great interest the members of the old aris- 
tocracy and bourgeoisie as they passed along the 
streets, easily recognizable. The former officials, 
gtnerals and elegant ladies, carried their haver- 
sacks or trailed their little sledges along the streets 
of that same Petrograd where only so recently they 
were accustomed to drive their fine horses and 
motors. Some still wore their old uniforms, al- 
though without epaulets or badges. Others were 
dressed in once fashionable fur coats, now worn 
and less elegant They walked slowly and bore 
a conunon expression on their faces of infinite be- 
wilderment and apathy. They have to go to 
the shops of the Soviet Government in order to 
get their food and their fuel. 

Local Soviet afithorities received us most hos- 
pitably and we were lodged in the former Hotel 
d'Angleterre, now the International Hotel, which, 
with due regard to the circumstances in which Rus- 
sia exists, thanks to the ruthless capitalist block- 
ade, must be considered magnificent. It is situated 
on the square of St. Isaac, just opposite the beau- 



tiful St Isaac Cathedral, the glory of Russian 
architecture. The hotel is clean and skillfully 
run by a woman. The rooms are large and well 
furnished. Such a room as was placed at my dis- 
posal could scarcely be found in New York even 
for a very high price. The food is simple but 
fresh and healthy. All of us have noticed, since 
we came into Soviet Russia and started our new 
rations, that we have not suffered from any in- 
digestion. I have heard many Russian doctors 
comment upon the fact that in Russia there is no 
longer any indigestion, nor is there any gout, and 
very little rheumatism. The International Hotel 
as well as the nearby Hotel Spartacus, formerly 
the Grand Hotel, are allotted to the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs. Only persons connected with 
Uiat department have the right to use them. Here 
I met Dd. Mislig, well-known to our American com- 
rades. He is in good health and is working very 
hard, as all Communists do. 

No Disorganization in Petrograd 

The destruction of Petrograd has been so often 
described in the capitalist press that I suppose I 
shall find it difficult to convince my American read- 
ers that it has never occurred. But here I am on 
the spot and I can say that I find no destruction. 
Even the historical monuments of the former 
rulers of Russia remain untouched, except the 
monument of the Tsar Nicholas III, which has 
been covered with wood in order to conceal its 
very great ugliness. The statues of Peter the 
Great of Catherine 11, of Nicholas I, and many 
others, stand unmolested on their pedestals. I 
visited the Hermitage and other museums, and 
the churches, and found them in the same condition 
as when I left Petrograd. Naturally, they need 
repeiir, as does every building after a certain time, 
but so long as the blockade is continued this can 
Scarcely be attended to. The Russian People's 
Library, which contained before the Revolution 
3,000,000 volumes, now has on its shelves 4,000,00, 
thus placing it among the foremost libraries in 
the world. The private palaces and houses of 
former aristocrats are under the care of the State, 
and the best of them are in use as children's homes, 
schools, universities, scientific institutions and gov- 
ernment offices. The rich palace of Yusupov, 
where the monk Rasputin met his end, is un- 
touched and is open for visitors by special per- 
mission only. 

The theatres! Had Americans only the slight- 
est idea of what the Russian opera and the Russian 
ballet mean today, they could never again believe 
the lies which their press repeats to them about 
the destructive policy of the Soviet Government 
During all my travel in Europe and America in 
the past fifteen years, when I had opportunities 
to study the theatrical art of many countries, I 
have seen nothing like the stage of Soviet Russia 
today. I have been able to study the theatrical 
organization of Petrograd, and I am amazed that 
it has been developed to such a high level in the 
midst of the blockade. They were compelled to 
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manufacture everything needed for their produc- 
tion at home, and they succeeded in doing it. But 
a description of the Russian stage requires special 
attention, and at the first opportunity I shall write 
a letter on this subject. 

In spite of all difficulties, internal and external, 
in spite of the sabotage of the so-called Intelli- 
genisia, Soviet Russia is gradually being recon- 
structed, and I must confess that I found my coun- 
try in much better condition than I had dared 
picture it to myself when I was in America. I 
arrived here just at the moment of the Kronstadt 



uprising, and I saw with what cool resolution that 
affair was met and put down by the Government 

But the capitalistic states understand at last 
that brute force cannot kill an idea and that this 
idea is very strong in Proletarian Russia and grows 
stronger every day. I have been here more than 
two months, and my faith in the Russian prole- 
tariat, guided by unselfish and skillful leaders, 
is complete. Once more I can say firmly that 
the future is with the Soviets. Their victory will 
be the victory of the working class of the whole 
world. 



Numerical Statistics of Metal Workers 

[A recent issue of "MakhovW (The Fly -Wheel), the organ of the Metal Workers' Union, 
prints the following authoritative figures on the distribution of workers in the metal industry.] 



In October 1920 the industrial enterprises of 
Petrograd were asked by the Administration in 
charge of Registration and Distribution of Labor 
Power to submit a report on the number of work- 
ers required to carry out the program of produc- 
tion. All communications wmch came in during 
October and November have been taken up by the 
Representatives of the Council of Public Economy 
and of the Administration of Labor Power; thus, 
the needs of every establishment have been ascer- 
tained. 

The requirements of the metal industry and the 
extent to which they have been met during the last 
three months, are expressed in the following figures 
contained in the report of the Administration of 
Labor Power: 

Occnpation Nninber Number Percentage 

of of workers of racan- 

workers assigned cies filled 

required to factories 

Actual meUl workers 6223 1652 28 

Carpenters 1559 284 18 

Wood woricers 224 120 54 

Skilled workers in 
other occupations 
and unskilled labor- 
ers 1572 2495 159 

Office workers 210 235 110 

Others 129 301 210 

Total 9917 5077 51 

The excess of workers over the number required 
in the categories of clerical workers and unsldlled 
laborers is accounted for by the fact that a certain 
number of workers are held in readiness to replace 
others who are leaving their positions. 

The shortage of labor experienced by the metal 
industry is seen to be greatest among actual metal 
workers. Only 28 per cent of the number required 
were furnished to the metal industry, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the greatest portion of xhese work- 



ers at the disposal of the Administration of Labor 
Power had been assigned to the metal industry. 
The total number of actual metal workers placed 
in all the industries of Petrograd during tlus past 
three months was 3573, of which number 46 per 
cent, i. e., 1652 workers, were assigned to the metal 
industry. 

The remaining 54 per cent, i. e. 1921 persons, 
were distributed among the other industries, which 
was only 15 per cent of their requirements — 12,998 
actual metal workers. 

Where did the Administration of Labor Power 
secure the 3573 actual metal workers? 2050 of 
them offered their services of their own accord. 
This category consisted mainly of people who did 
not wait to be compelled to do socially useful woric 
or to leave the occupation which was not their 
specialty. The remaining 1523 persons, i. e. 43 per 
cent, were obtained in the mobilization of skilled 
workers carried through in the various districts 
(uyezdy) of the province of Petrograd and other 
provinces by order of the Central Office in charge 
of labor power (military classes 86-88) , and in the 
conscription of persons not occupied with socially 
useful labor. 

A comparison of the work accomplished by the 
Administration of Labor Power with respect 'to 
meeting the requirements of metal workers during 
the last three months with the results achieved dur- 
ing the first three quarters of last year, will bring 
out the intensity of the work done in this direction 
during the past few months. In the course of this 
period the authorities furnished 47 per cent of the 
metal workers placed during the entire year. 

In this connection one must bear in mind that 
the migration of workers from one place to another 
practically never ceased during the first three quar- 
ters of the year till the issuance of labor hooka 
began, and that a certain nimiber of workers who 
were assigned jobs in the various metal working 
enterprises belong to the category of these mig- 
ratory workers. 

"MakhovOr, February 13, 1921. 
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This magazine endeavors to present its readers 
with the most recent aTailable information concern- 
ing the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in 
the form of official documents and authoritative 
articles. _ The editor does not assume responsibility 
for opinions expressed in signed articles. Manu- 
scripts are received only at the risk of the sender. 



T N its issue of April 17, the New York Times re- 
''' printed from the London Morning Post what 
was supposed to be "an account of Lenin's latest 
speech, made at the Moscow Railwaymen's confer- 
ence." This account, while containing sentences 
which might have been pronoimced by the Chair- 
man of the Coimcil of People's Commissars in any 
of his numerous speeches in ths course of the month 
of March, at the same time quoted passages that 
either were in direct contradiction to all hb previous 
utterances, or sounded as if they were prepared by a 
member of the editorial staff of the Morning Post 
oor the Times — London or New York type. Of 
this latter kind for instance was his alleged utter- 
ance about the demobilized soldiers: **11ie de- 
mobilized soliders are our greatest enemies. They 
have been accustomed to rob and pillage and mur- 
der. They have been accustomea to satisfy only 
their own needs and desires. . ." 

In view of the source, we did not deem it neces- 
sary to call attention to this obvious forgery. 
The New York Globe, referring to this "informa- 
tion" famished by the London Tory organ, re- 
marked that the Morning Post was '"not very good 
evidence on this subject" But even the Globe seems 
to have been deceived in this case, and this version 
of Lenin's speech appears to that paper as "plaus- 
ible". This credulity on the part of a paper which 
in its editorial department usually takes a more 
critical attitude than its capitalistic confreres seems 
to have preserved the fabrication from an ephem- 
eral existence. It became good copy and about four 
weeks later the New York Times, on May 12, re- 

f printed the same "account of Lenin's speech" label- 
ing the report this time from "Washington", thus 
creating the impression that it was official news 
coming directly from the State Department 

We were just wondering what would be the fur- 
ther development of this story, whether for the 
slight thrown on the Red SolcQers Trotsky would 
not soon once more arrest Lenin and with the help 
of Turkish, Magyar, Chinese, Bashkir and Lettish 
mercenaries, officered by German Generals, start a 
new drive against Western civilization and democ- 
racy — when a happy wind blew on our desk a copy 
of the Petrograd Pravda of March 30 containing a 
report of Lenin's speech at the railway men's con- 
ference. In the three columns of the speech there 



is not the slightest reference to the Red soldiers, al- 
though he touches the question of the defence of the 
Soviet Republic and examines the reasons why in a 
three years' struggle the imperialist powers of all 
the world, despite the superiority of their military 
forces, were imable to cnish the rule of the workers 
in Russia. The reason for this he finds in the fact 
that "the proletariat in all capitalist coimtries — 
even in those coimtries where it knowingly sided 
with the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries 
(in European countries they have other names) 
could not support the struggle against us. . . The 
workers of the advanced countries werfr blocking 
this war by their passive and half-passive resist- 
ance." The report of the Morning Post twice re- 
produced by the Times puts it this way: "It is time 
to confess frankly and openly that the international 
proletariat has practically not supported us at all." 



'T^HOSE who are untiring in th^ endeavors to 
prove that the present Government in Russia 
represents nothing but a ruthless minority tyranny 
whidi cynically disregards the will of the major- 
ity, may find ample material for their contentioa 
in the article of Karl Radek appearing in oOr 
last issue, as well as in the article "A New Peri- 
od of Soviet History" on page 523. In both it is 
stated imblushingly that imder the given circum- 
stances the "dictatorship of the proletariat" can 
be imderstood only aa the dictatorahip of the pro- 
letarian advance guard organized in the Communist 
Party — to which the "democratic" objectors no 
doubt will say that the Party constitutes itself 
thereby as a new aristocracy that is a law onto 
itself, and spurns the will of the majority. 

When Doctor Stockman in Ibsen's "An Enemy 
of the People", in the name of higher interests at 
stake, spurns the will of the "compact majority", 
he meets from his opponents the reproach that 
he is an "aristocrat" who despises the people. And 
he answers that he is neither Aristocrat nor Demo- 
crat but a Revolutionist 

The Dr. Stockmans of the Russian Revolution 
claim that there never was such a thing as real 
' 'Democracy". Since humanity became divided into 
two races — that of possessing and mostly educated 
masters, and that of propertyless and imeducated 
servants, the democratically expressed will of the 
majority has been nothing but a camouflage for 
the parasitic interests of the ruling titled or 
moneyed aristocracy. For, as a well known bomr- 
geois statistician has said, "we (the capitalists) 
own the churches, the schools, the newspapers, the 
theatres, and therefore we also own the voters, and 
the government" 

The Russian Revolution gave the power into the 
hands of a minority which, completely freed from 
the mental fetters that still bind the minds of the 
majority of the oppressed, was going to help the 
masses on the road of material and intellectual 
emancipation. The terrible strain occasioned by 
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the merciless war waged against the rebels by the 
whole capitalist world, proved too much for a 
great part of the workers concerned. Exhausted, 
many of them were ready to submit, to come back 
to the old yoke, if only they got some bread and 
were left alone. They did not realize that from 
capitalist Europe they would not get bread any- 
how — as the Austrian, German and Hungarian 
workers did not get it, and that submission meant 
only the most savage White Terror and extermina- 
tion of all revolutionary elements. They grumbled 
and occasionally lent a willing ear to the propa- 
ganda of Anarchists and Syndicalists who resented 
the occasionally all too military manner in which 
leading Communists — under the strain of the in- 
terminable civil war — sometimes were conducting 
civilian matters. The Syndicalists and the Anarch- 
ists raised the cry for "All power to the Soviets" 
or "All power to the Trade Unions" as against 
Communist Party dictatorship — and strangely en- 
ough, this cry of the extremists who were "more 
radical" than the Communists, was joyously echoed 
by the whole counter-revolutionary crowd from 
Milyukov down to Savinkov. Why? Because, more 
clever than the well-meaning but not very sharp- 
seeing extremists, th;y knew that if "all power" 
went now really to the "Soviets" or to the "Unions'*, 
that power would not be in the hands of the 
Anarchists or the Syndicalists, but in the hands of 
a hungry, exhausted non-partisan majority which 
— losing sight of the further aspects of the Revo- 
lution — ^would at the first forthcoming food or fuel 
crisis, give up the struggle anci deliver itself to 
the tender mercies of Western and Russian cap- 
italism. This danger has not yet passed, and as 
long as it subsists, me Communist Party will defend 
the future of the Revolution and the larger aspects 
of the proletarian interests — even against the "will 
of the majority". 



rPHE resumption of postal communication with 
'"' Russia has at last brought to our editorial 
desk the Russian original of the Code of Labor 
Laws of Soviet Russia. As we explained in the 
prefatory note to our English edition, we were ob- 
liged to make use of an imperfect English trans- 
lation published at Petrograd. On comparing the 
edition published by us with the Russian original, 
wr find a very substantial error in section 27. Ilie 
last clause should read: "Provided that those who 
support others with their earnings must not be 
detailed [to work outside of their residences] 
before all single persons have been so detailed." 
In the original translation which reached us 
this provision read: "Provided that those who 
have dependents ought not be given preference 
before single persons." The meaning of that pro- 
vision seemed unintelligible to us, yet, as we said 
in our prefatory note, "we did not feel at liberty 
to make any editorial changes affecting the sub- 
ject-matter of the laws where the language appeared 
to us ambiguous." 



A GAIN the friends of Soviet Russia will be glad 
"^ to learn of the vast prospects of trade and 
intercourse with foreign coxmtries that are opening 
up for the people of that country. An agreement 
has been signed with Germany (the full text of the 
agreement is printed elsewhere in this issue of 
Soviet Russia) , and is immediately followed by a 
circumstantial report, in The New York Times of 
June 20, of the formation of a great Russo-German 
corporation, "The German-Russian Transportation 
Company," as "is stated on the authority of Di- 
rector Huldermann of the line, who consummated 
the deal with the Soviet's commercial representa- 
tive in Berlin." 

Whether the details, as printed in the Times, 
are correct, whether it is true that '*two representa- 
tives of the Soviet Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
will sit on the board and participate in the manage- 
ment along widi Director Huldermann and Dr. 
Karl Melchior, Max Warburg's banking partner in 
Hamburg,"— we are not in a position to say. We 
haw been taught by much experience to doubt al- 
most all that we read in the great American dailies, 
but assume that at least so much of the present 
report is true as stated that "Germany is leaping 
for Ae trade with Soviet Russia that is considered 
possible imder the new Russo-German Trade Agree- 
ment," and that "one of the first to get in on the 
ground floor is the Hamburg-American Line." It 
is not impossible, when the ability of the Soviet 
Government to adapt itself to new situations is 
borne in mind, that, as the Hamburg dispatch to 
the Vossische ZeiOuig is said to have said, the 
Soviet Government and the Hamburg-American 
Line are to participate "equally in capital and 
profits," the "German-Russian Transportation Com- 
pany" being thus a subsidiary, by implication, not 
only of the Hamburg-American Line, but of the 
Soviet Government itself. 

The account given by the Times is herewith re- 
printed in part, for the information of our readers: 

•The Soviet Government has given the new Genua- 
Russian Transportation Company a monopoly for fret^t 
traffic to Soviet Russia. The company is to act as the 
Soviet's exclusive agent, securing bids and placing con- 
tracts for the transportation of goods bought by that Gov- 
ernment. - - j 

"The new corporation's activities are not to be con&ned 
to ocean traffic. Where the Soviet Government buys from 
a factory in Germany, the corporation will exclusively 
control the placing of the traffic to the port of shipment 
for Russia. . .„ 

"According to the same authority, the corporation wiU 
immediately take up traffic with Petrograd, opening a 
branch there, =i8 the Soviet Government is anxious to re- 
vive Petrograd as a commercial port. The initial bulk of 
the traffic is expected to be foodstuffs for the Petrograd 
populace. Food for the Petrograd dock workers is to be 
sent at once by every steamer. 

"It is said that the Soviet representatives have given 
assurances that there will be a mine-free channel to Petro- 
grad properly marked and with piloU available; further, 
that there idll be available in Petrograd docks which will 
permit eight to ten ships of 3,000 to 4,000 tons to discharge 
simultaneously. Lastly, the Soviet Government guarantees 
the safety of the German crews, though sternly forbidding 
smuggling." 
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In part at least the above inforiudtion cor- 
responds with other data in our possession. For 
instance, the references to the present accessibility 
of the port of Petrograd are confirmed by a letter 
we have just received from the London Office of the 
All-Russian Cooperative Society, reproduced here- 
with: 

All-Russian Co-Operative Society, Limited 

68 Lincoln's Inn Fields 

London, W. C. 2, England 

June 1, 1921. 

We are in receipt of the following cablegram from the 
IMiector of the Transport Department at Riga: 

"Delsovpra, Krassin, London. 

"The ports of Petrograd and Kronstadt have opened for 
the reception of foreign vessels. The course haa been 
cleared of mines, and steamers are conducted by pilots. 
Docking regulations are being made public and radio- 
graphed for the information of all navigators. Docking of 
veaads going to Petrograd is possible in that place with- 
out previous stop at Kronstadt, for ships not exceeding 
24 feet draught. Pott facilities are provided bj the Repub- 
lic for the unloading of ships immediately after entering 
the harbor. 

"Anchorage and pilotage will be collected according to 
rates which have not yet been fixed. 

"(Signed) Director, Transport Department (Riga)." 

Furthermore, on June 4 the Editorial Office of 
Soviet Russu received from the Russian Telegraph 
Agency at Moscow a cablegram containing among 
other items of news the statement (dated June 3) 
diat the harbor workers of Petrograd were busy 
unloading the numerous steamers uat had arrived 
from foreign countries, bringing cargoes consigned 
to the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
Furthermore, we read in the June 3 cable of a 
consignment of 500 Russian war prisoners who 
were returned to the port of Petrograd on the 
steamer Adler, of Stettin. In other words, the 
ports of Petrograd and Kronstadt are ready for 
business, freight business and passenger business, 
and (jerman steamship lines that are ready for 
serious work are welcome, as are also the steamship 
lines, and commercial institutions generally, of all 
the countries of the world. 



A NOTHER ship recently arriving in Petrograd 
■^^ is the Alexander P olden, which is reported in 
a Riga message to the New York Globe, dated June 
20 (same date of the Globe) , to have reached that 
city with a cargo of herring. This, the G/o6e 
dispatch says, is "the first large cargo of food that 
has entered the harbor for about three years, and 
as she passed Kronstadt, she was saluted by the 
battleship Marat, while Russian sailors lined the 
decks and cheer«l. The Dutch captain dipped his 
colors, while the ship's band played, and the vessel 
steamed direct to the dock and began to unload her 
cargo of herring." 

Meanwhile, the newspaper Economic Life is 
stated in the same dispatch (which, by the way, 
was reprinted in New York morning newspapers of 
the following day, Jime 21) as having printed the 
following curious item, presumably dealing with 
conditions at Petrograd: 

"The fate of the city is so tragic that no comparison can 
be found in the world's history. The immense mortality 
of Russia during the past few years may be regarded as 
far more tragic than the fall of Pompeii." 

We have no statistics covering the matter of 
mortality all over Russia, but the following cable 
of June 19, from Moscow, reached us a few days 
ago, and may not be without interest in this con- 
nection, although its statistics deal only with 
Moscow: 

MOSCOW. June 19.— A statistical report to the Moscow 
Soviet shows that according to the last census the city's 
population was 1,250,(X>0. The death rate in Moscow of 
twenty-eight per thousand as against the pre-war rate of 
twenty-three per thousand is explainable by the presence 
of Spanish influenza and typhus, accounting for the slight 
increase. The marriage rate in Moscow is twenty per thoo- 
sand, or four times the pre-war ratio. The bread consump- 
tion now surpasses the pre-war ratio. The workers Irat 
year were better nourished than any other class of the 
population, although the general standard has also in- 
creased from 3,100 calories per person per day in 1914 to 
3,340 in 1920. Agricultural forecasts for the Moscow 
province indicate that the harvest will be above the average. 
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The attention of the reader is called to the article of Mr. George Halonen, beginning on the next 
page following, and to the official documents with which it is accompanied. To most readers the 
new Republic is a stranger, but we may point out that its inhabitants are closely related to the 
people of Finland by race and language. Those who know Finnish will have no difficiilty in read- 
ing the words of the headline of The Karelian Commune, published at Petrozavodsk, the ciqiital of 
die new state. The above issue of the paper was dated January 11, 1921. 
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The Karelian Workers' Commune 



By George Halonen 

(No one is better fitted than the (uithor of the following lines, who is well known as a journa- 
list to Finnish circles in America, to give a thorough and reliable account of this new state of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, which is situated to the East of Finland and North of 
Petrograd.) 



'T^ HE much spoken of self-determination of small 
nations has been realized only by one comitry 
— Soviet Russia. The "self-detennination" assur- 
ances of the "democratic" great nations have been 
only phrases to cover the oppression and exploita- 
tion practiced by these nations against the small 
nations. 

One of the many small nationalities, previously 
oppressed by Tsaristic Russia, and now receiving 
its own self-governing organs at the hands of Soviet 
Russia, is the Karelian Workers' Commune. 

This little sister republic in the family of the 
Soviet Republics of Russia is now free. For many 
years the people were oppressed and exploited 
by Russia and were a prey in the hands of Finnish 
and international capitalists. This part of the 
world remained obscure, its people in every re- 
spect being outdistanced by outer peoples, and re* 
mained unknown to the world at large. The Rus- 
sian workers' revolution turned the tables and 
the Karelian people entered into a new phase of 
their history. 

As Soviet Russia already has published many 
lengthy articles about this new-formed Karelia, 
especially by John S. Clarke and H. Langseth, we 
shall now give only a general discussion of it 

On June 7, 1920, the AU-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee decided as follows: 

'^n order to aid the campaign of the laboring masses 
of Katrlia for their social enfranchisement, the All-Russian 
Central Executive G>mmittee has decided: First, to estab- 
lish in the localities inhabited by Karelians in the prov- 
ince of Olonets and Archangel, in accordance with article 
eleven of the Constitution, a distinct regional unity, the 
Karelian Commune. Second, to charge the Karelian Com- 
mittee, composed of Comrades Gylling, Maki and Kndshi- 
jeff, to prepare without delay the assembly of the Soviet 
Congresses of the Karelian Commune, which assembly 
will determine the organization of power in this Commune." 

This resolution was the starting point. The 
road to freedom and a better future was opened 
to the Karelian people. Later the borders were 
designated, a proclamation issued to the Karelian 
people, etc. The most important documents re- 
ferring to the formation of the Karelian Workers' 
Commune are published in this issue of Soviet 
Russia, so that the reader will be able to get a 
detailed view of the development of this question. 

The Karelian Revolutionary Committee, referred 
to in these documents, was only a temporary ad- 
ministrative organ preceding the Congress of Kare- 
lian Soviets, lliis congress was held on February 
10-18, 1921, and its proceedings reported in Com- 
rade Langseth's article in Soviet Russia, Vol. IV, 
No. 17, April 23, 1921. At this Congress the Kare- 
lian Execiitive Committee of Soviets was elected. 
Tlie chairman of the Presidium of the Executive 
Committee is Edvard Gylling. 



The Karelian Workers' Commune is now or- 
ganized for the tremendous task which lies before 
the workers, in the reconstruction of the country, 
terribly shdcen up by a long war, white guard 
attacks, robbery and exploitation. The reconstruc- 
tion work is greatly hindered by a lack of all kinds 
of machinery and tools. Even before the war, 
the Karelian people did not possess modem tools 
or machinery — not even modem agricultural 
machines. And what was left of the old, was 
mostly destroyed by the war. Therefore the re- 
construction work is being done under the most 
difficult conditions — the lack of food, tools, 
machinery, etc., being felt everywhere. 

But the workers have taken the future into their 
own hands and are straining all their energy and 
so are able to go forward, slowly but surely. 

And the future? It is bright! Karelia is rich 
in natural resources, which in time will benefit their 
owners — the workers. 

Agriculture in Karelia 

The soil and elimate in Karelia are relatively 
good for agricultural purposes. The soil, however, 
is but little cultivated. Ine people lived under re- 
actionary conditions, their cultural and technical 
needs were never taken into consideration, trans- 
portation facilities were lacking. Therefore the 
crops did not cover even the needs of the people 
themselves. 

Accurate statistics are of course lacking in a 
country in. such a backward state. Statistics avail- 
able may, however, give a general view. The sta- 
tistics are mostly from the year 1902. 

The total area (water not included) of the 
Olonets, Petrozavodsk, and Poventsa Districts is 
6,586,560 hectars. The Russian crown owned of 
this area 4,548,163 hectars or 69.05 per cent. 
Private owners had 1.07 per cent, and peasants' 
farm loan associations 29.88 per cent. 

The area of Kem District consisted of 4,994,314 
hectars, of which the crown owned 4,901,783 hec- 
tars or 98 per cent.* 

As these figures show, there is plenty of land 
available for cultivation, although naturally only 
a part of this vast area is suitable for such work. 

The crop statistics of 1902 show that agriculture 
is as yet in a very backward state. The crop was 
as follows: 

Rye: 213,777 hectoliters. 

Barley: 70,754 hectoliters. 

Oats: 328,347 hectoliters. 

Pototoes: 1%,245 hectoliters. 



*It is to be remembered that these districts are not as 
a whole combined with the Karelian Workers* Commune. 
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Wheat: 20.5 hectoliters. 
Hay: 150,000,000 kilograms. 
The crop per capita: 

Rye: 95.4 kg.; Oate: 80.2 kg.; Barley: 15.2 kg.; 
Wheat: 0.009 kg.; Potatoes: 68.9 kg.; Hay: 833.8 

kg- 

As a result of war and the revolutionary period, 

the crop was even smaller last year. When even 

the "peace years" required food imports, it may 

easily be understood in what situation the workers 

are now, when the transportation conditions are in 

their present bad shape. 

Cattle-raising shows the same unfavorable fig- 
ures. In 1902 there were approximately: 

Cattle: 112,288 head. 

Horses: 34,014. 

Sheep: 84,065. 

Hogs: 4,913. 

During the "white years," the allied and Fin- 
nish white guards robbed and killed most of the 
cattle of the peasants and therefore the present 
situation in this respect also is very dark. 

Lumber Industry 

In the lumber industry lies the future of Karelia. 
Statistics gathered by the Finnish capitalists, who 
were eager to "free" Karelia for the international 
lumber capitalists, show that in this respect Karelia 
is rich. 

In the Olonets, Petrozavodsk, and Poventsa Dis- 
tricts alone, the crown-owned forests consisted of 
4,081,6% hectars, of which 2,557,464 hectars, or 
62.7 per cent, were "usable". About 50 per cent 
is pine trees, 30 per cent spruce-fir and 20 per 
cent deciduous trees. Of tHe total 22 per cent is 
sawlogs. The peasant-owned area consisted of 
1,069^82 hectars of "usable" forest 

The total forest area in these districts was 
6,472,146 hectars, of which there are "usable" 
4,076,395 hectars. In cubic meters, the figures 
are as follows: 

Pine: 117,700,000 cu. m. 

Deciduous trees: 10,700,000 cu. m. 

Total: 124,400,000 cu. m. 

Sawlogs: 21,400,000 cu. m. 

Only an insignificant amount of lumber has 
been exported. In 1908, 639,400 pieces of saw- 
logs and 642,600 cu. m. of pile-wood were ex- 
ported from the crown-owned forests. That makes 
an average of 0.24 cu. m. per hectar, which is a 
very low figure. From the peasant owned forests 
178,100 pieces of safwlogs and 143,115 cu. m. 
of pile wood were exported in 1908. 

The gross recipts of the lumber exported from 
the crown-owned forests in Karelia from 1905 to 
1908 was 1.5-1.7 million roubles yearly. The gross 
receipts of the peasant-owned forests in 1907-1908 
was 693,135 roubles per year. 

From the Kem and Alexandrovsk Districts the 
average yearly export was 108,150,000 pieces of 
sawlogs. 

The great forests have been almost untouched 
for thousands of years. The Finnish lumber cap- 
italists have estimated the Karelian lumber to be 



worth about one billion dollars. A good reason 
for the Finnish capitalists to speak about the "self- 
determination" of Karelia and about their ^'kinship 
witli the Karelians." 

When the Karelian workers are able to recon- 
struct their country and to get modem machinery 
tools, etc., the future, indeed, will be bright Their 
sacrifices will then not have been made in vain. 
Fishing Industry 

Karelia is also rich in fish. The White Sea is 
ridi in Sea salmon (Salmo Salar) and Sea-trout 
(Salmo Trutta). But fishing tackle is badly needed. 
The average yearly salmon catch from the White 
Sea before the war was 480,000 kilograms. Ilie 
catch of other fish was 9,872^208 kilograms, worth 
3,134,342 Reichmarks, in 1910. 

But in order to get this industry going, all kinds 
of fishing materials, nets, boats, etc., will be needed. 

Taking into consideration the great natural 
riches of Karelia, it is only a question of. a few 
years when the Karelian workers, with the power- 
ful help of their Russian brethren, will be able 
to show to the world what a soviet power, the 
workers' own control, means. The yellow social- 
ists, the mensheviki of the world, may at present 
laugh and point their finger towards the sufferings 
and needs, in which Soviet Russia as well as the 
new member of its family, Karelia, at present are 
very rich, and say that these are the result of the 
"untimely" revolution. The workers, however, 
uuderstand that the fault does not lie in their 
revolution, but in the capitalist system which had 
been in power there and is elsewhere still in power. 
They understand that the transition period is diffi- 
cult creating unbelievable sufferings, but it must, 
however, be traveled through. And the Karelians, 
like the Russians, are doing it, fighting, suffering, 
but energetically building the structure of a new 
society for the benefit of the workers of the world. 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS ON KARELIA 

(The following dacuments are kindly jundshed by Mr. 
Halonen to accompany the above article. Four of the doeu- 
mrnts are of Soviet Russian origin; the remaining three 
are signed by officials of the Karelian Workers' Commune, 
and call upon the people of Karelia to aid in the reconstruct 
tion work so necessary for the welfare, not oiUy of Karelia, 
but of the entire federation as well.) 

I 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee Welcomes 
the Cooperation t>f the Karelian Commune 

In accordance with the 11th paragraph of the Con- 
stitution of R. S. F. S. R., on the self-determination of 
peoples, the All-Ruasian Central Executive Committee has, 
by a Decree of June 7, 1920, decided to form a territorial 
unit. The Karelian Workers' Commune, in order to 
strengthen the struggle for freedom of the Karelian work- 
ers. By a Decree of August 4, 1920, the Council of 
People's Commissars and the AU-Rnssian Central Execu- 
tive Committee outlined the boundaries of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune. 

Being in close touch with the workers of all national- 
ities residing in Soviet Rnssia, the working people of 
Karelia are now entering on a new phase of their history. 
The future of the Karelian toilers rests in their own 
hands. On the basis of the self-determination of nations, 
there lie before them unlimited possibilities of national 
development. The powerful union of the woridng peoples. 
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federated in Soviet Russia, will defend the rights of the 
ICaielian toilers, their national self-detennination and their 
frredom from the yoke of all exploiters and oppressors. 
After fighting many hundreds of years against a barren 
nstnro for their existence, the Karelian toilers are now 
passing from oppression and exploitation onto the road 
of the family of all the nationalitiea now freed from aU 
oppression and exploitation^ Having succeeded under 
difficult conditions in preserving their own language and 
the remnants of their old national traditions, the Karelian 
toiling people are now in a position to create for them- 
selves, through peaceful work and cultural activity, a new 
future as a self-determining, free people. Their tirelessly 
toiling forefathers handed down to them a memory of 
their hard life in their national songs and traditions, which 
connect the present generation with the uncounted gen- 
erations whidi toiled in the past under the same incle- 
ment skies. For many centuries the toiling masses of 
Karelia have lived a deathlike life, under the heavy 
burden of the Tsar's tyranny, suffering from the brutal 
arbitrariness of the Tsaristic officials and all the took 
and hirelings of Tsarism. The heroic revolutionary strug- 
gle of the Russian proletariat has freed also the Karelian 
working people from the oppressive yoke of Tsaristic 
tyranny. But History imposed upon the Karelian pepole a 
new trial, and the white guards, supported or even created 
by local or foreign robbers and bloodsuckers, exploiters 
of all kinds, threw the Karelian people into the bloody 
horrors of the white guard attaclcs. During the white 
guard regime, the whole weight of bloody punitive meas- 
ures fell upon the wide toiling masses of the Karelian 
(«opIe, whose boys took part in the heroic fight against 
the perpetrators of the outrages and died as victims of 
their brutal acts of vengeance, preparing through their 
deaths a better future for their toiling brothers. 

Aided by the toiling forces of the Soviet Republic, 
helping its heroic Red Army, and by the splendid sons 
of kindred Finland, the Finnish red communist forces, 
the toiling people of Karelia are freed from the violence 
of the white armies and from the yoke of robbers and 
exploiters. The toilers of Karelia, as well as the other 
peoples of the Soviet Republic, have, in the form of 
the Soviets of workers and peasants, at last received the 
means of social freedom and a peaceful cultural and 
national development. The supreme authority in Karelia will 
hereafter redde in the hands of the Congress of Karelian 
Soviets, but tem]K>rarily affairs will be directed by the 
Karelian Revolutionary C>mm!ttee. The Karelian Workers' 
Commune, in accordance with the decision of the first 
AD-Karelian Conference, will be in close touch with the 
Russian toiling people, and will operate as a unit with 
the Soviet Republic of Russia. Although a part of the 
Republic, differing from its other parts through national 
and economical conditions, it will have its own able self- 
governing organs with a wide liberty of action. The 
limits of its scope of activity will be defined later in 
cooperation with the respective organs of the Soviet Re- 
inblic, on the basis of the principle of a close association 
and union of the working peoples of different nationalities 
and their right of self-determination. The Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia greets with deep joy the newliom Karelian 
Workers' Commune, which joins the family of Workers' 
Soviet Republics, and it has full confidence that the 
Karelian Commune will grow and flourish as the advance 
guard of the working class in the far away Northwestern 
part of the Federative Soriet Republic. The Russian 
Soviet Government gives to the Karelian Commune the 
promise that it will give all help and defend it in its 
work, seeing in this an important step in the great con- 
struction work of the World Soviet System. 

(Signed) 
September 22, 1920. 

DzHENUKlDSE, Secretary 

of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 
Kalinin, Chairman 

of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 
(Published October 5, 1920, in "Karjalan Kommuuni", 
:he official organ of the Karelian Workers' Communet . 




Edward Gtlung 

Chatrman of the Karelian Workers' Commune 

n 

DECREE 

Concerning the Council of National Economy of the 
Karelian Workers' Commune 

). The direction of the economic life of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune, and also of the economic organs of 
the districts and counties, belongs to the (Council of 
National Economy of the Karelian Workers' (Zommune. 

2. All economic establishments and organs now func- 
tioning in the territory of the Karelian Workers' Commune 
are made subject to the Ck>uncil of National Economy 
of the Karelian Workers* Commune, which has the right 
to their reorganization. 

Note. The Murmansk railroad and the Onega 
factory are under the direct control of the People's 
Commissariat of Transportation and of the Supreme 
(Council of National Economy. 

3. To the Council of National Economy of the Karelian 
Workers' Council belong: Two members of the Karelian 
Executive Committee (of the Soviets), and two repre- 
sentatives of the District Council of Trade Unions, as well 
as all responsible directors of the departments of the 
Council of National Economy. 

Note. The Executive Committee appoints the 
directors of the departments, agreeing upon them 
with the District Council of Trade Unions. 

4. The Presidium of the Karelian Workers' Commune's 
Council of National Economy is composed of five members, 
of which the Executive Committee names two. and t''* 
Council of National Economy in its full scssiun three, 
confirmed by the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee names the chairman and vice-chairman of the 
Council of National Economy from the P. csidium. The 
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The Delegates to the First Karelian Soviet Congress (February, 1921) Outside the Congress Hall. 



Presidium concerns itself with the development of the 
Commune's economic life and the care of its administra- 
tion. 

5. For the present, the CouncO of National Economy 
of the Karelian Workers' Q>mmiine is divided into the 
following departments: 

1. Lumber Industry Department. 

2. Metal Department. 

3. Various Productions Department. 

4. Road and construction Department. 

5. Transportation Department. 

6. Agricultural Department. 

7. Necessities of life Department. 

8. Foreign Trade Department. 

Besides which there are being organized in connection 
with the Presidium: 

1. A Technical Bureau. 

2. A Statistical and Control Bureau. 

6. The Council of National Economy drafts the basic 
plans of production for the development of the various 
departments of Karelian economic life and presents them 
fi<r confirmation by the Karelian Executive Committee. 
When they have been found to be in harmony with the 
general economic plans of the Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic, these plans shall form the basis for the 
proceedings of the Council of National Economy. 

The Council of National Economy shall provide string- 
ently that such plans are developed and renewed in ac- 
coidance with the requirements of the times. 

7. The Council of National Economy shall annually 
draft plans of production and acquisition for the Karelian 
economic life for the ensuing year, in such time that 
the Executive Committee may be enabled to consider them 
with the Supreme Council of National Economy, and to 



confirm them for observance. As necessary, additional 
plans are drafted to apply in auch cases as have not 
been ascertained beforehand 

Mere detailed regulations are gjven for the drafting of 
general and annual plans. 

8. In their respective spheres, the departments direct 
the national economy and workers, in accordance with 
the general provisions of the laws of national economy 
of the Republic, and also in accordance with the divisions 
iif the Karelian Executive Committee and of the Council 
of National Economy drafting new plans for the con- 
sideration of the latter. 

9 The Council of National Economy of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune is in direct contact with the Councfl 
of National Economy and other central economic orgaos 
of the Republic, through its own representatives. 

10. The Council of National Economy of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune has the right of expropriation and 
confiscation in the territory of the Karelian Workers' 
Commune, and in the field of the national economy it 
is authorized to engage in such proceedings the purpose 
of which is to strengthen the attainments of the social 
revolution of the working class. 

11 This L'ecree goes intc effect in such manner that 
the Karelian Revolutionary Committee shall immediately 
name the Presidium provided in Section 4, which (Presi- 
dium) is to see to it that the Departments referred to in 
the Decree are brought to their final form within the 
present year, and that this Decree shall go into effect 
from the first day of January, 1921. 
Petrozavodsk, September 30, 1920. 

KARELIAN REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE 
Edvard Cylunc, Chainnan, 
J. 0. Arjannc, Stcrttary. 
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III 

DECREE 

of the AU-Russian Central Executive Committee and of 

the Council of People's Commissars, on the 

Administrative Areas of KareUa 

1. With the Karelian Workere' G>miiiune the follow- 
log portions of the province of Olonets (Annas) shall be 
combined: 

From the Oloneu (Aunus) district: the connties of 
1. Tolemajarri. 2. Widele, 3. Vieljarvi, 4. Kotkajarvi, 
h. Piipuskala, 6. Njekkula, 7. the village of Koschanskaja 
ot Vaashnn county. 

From the district of Petrozavodsk: 1. Qty of Petro- 
lavodsk, and the following counties, 2. Muujarvi, 3. Kent- 
jarvi, 4. Saamajarvi, 5. Snoju, 6. Jalguba, 7. Pyhajarvi, 
8. Dererskaja, 9. Sunn, 10. Kontupohja, 11. Tivdia. 

From the district of Poventsa: 1. Paadane, 2. Manty- 
selka, 3. Porajarvi, 4. Repola, 5. Rukajarvi, 6. the village 
of KappaseM of Sonku county, and the village of Unitsa. 
From the province of Archangel: 

The following counties of the Kem district: 1. Kannan- 
lahti, 2. Kouta, 3. Kierretti, 4. Oulanka, S. Kiestinld, 
6. Vitsalaipale, 7. Pistojarvi, 8. Vuokkiniemi, 9. Uhtua, 10. 
Paanajarvi, 11. Ponkama, l2. Usmana, 13. Kontokki, 14. 
Jyskyjarvi, 15. Tungut, 16. Voijarvi, 17. Suiku, 18. Suiku- 
jarvi, 19. Sorokka, 20. the Qty of Kem. 

2 The Revolutionary Committee of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune is temporarily the highest administra- 
tive organ, and to it are given the powers of the executive 
committee of a province (Gubemia). All the executive 
ommittees of the districts, counties and ullages, pre- 
serving their machinery, continue their functions in ac- 
cordance with the general principles established by the 
Constitution of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic. 



3. To the People's Commissariat of Internal affairs are 
given the tasks of specifying in what order the transfer- 
ence of affairs from the Executive Committee of the province 
of Olonets (Aunus) to the Karelian Revolutionary Com- 
mittee shall occur, and of settling the question of uniting 
those districts of the province of Olonets (Aunus) to the 
border provinces, whidi districts were not now combined 
witn the Karelian Workers' Conunune. 

V. Uliamov (Lenin) 
Chairman of the Council of People's Commissaries 

M. Kalinin 
Chairman of the AlURussian Central Executive Committee 

A. DzHENUKmSE 

Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

August 4, 1920. 



IV 
RESOLUTION 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and of 
the Council of People's Commissars, on the 
Jurisdiction of Karelian Authorities 
With the purpose of securing the economic independ- 
ence of the Karelian Workers' (Dommune, the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, in accordance with the 
principle of its proclamation of September 22, 1920, re- 
solves as follows: 

1. The immediate direction of the economic life of the 
Karelian Workers' Commune belongs to the Council of 
National Economy of the Karelian Workers' Conunune. 

2. For bringing its activity in harmony with the gen- 
eral economic plans of the Republic, the Karelian Council 
of National Economy shall take as a guide the produc- 
tion plans presented to it by the Supreme Coiucil of 
National Economy. 




TIte First All-Karelian Soviet Congress in Session (February, 1921) 
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3. Keeping in view the principles of economic unity, 
the rabsidiring of the Karelian Workera' Conunnne in- 
dnatry, both by money grants as well as otherwise, shall 
occnr in accordance with the estimates of expenditore* and 
plans of the Council of National Economy, which estimates 
and plans have gained the approval of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy. 

4. Productive establishments belonging to the common- 
wealth's industrial system are under the immediate con- 
trol of the Central Organization of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy. 

5. The Executive Committee of the Commune estab- 
lishes as a guiding organ the Presidium of the Council 
of National Economy of the Karelian Workers' Commune, 
agreeing upon this matter with the District committee of 
the unions. 

Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee: 

M. Kaunin. 
Chairman of the Council of People's Commissaries: 
V. Ulianov (Lenin). 
Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee: 
A. DzHKNinciDSE. 



DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR IN KAREUA 

A Decree of ike Peon's Commissariat of the IiUerwr 
,, (August 7, 1920) 

In accordance with Article 3 of the decree, in effect 
and of date August 4, 1920, by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, the Commissariat of the Interior, in engaging to 
organize the machinery of the Revolutionary Committee 
of the Arelian Workers' Conunune, has decreed: 

1. With the consent of the Executive Committees of 
the Provinces of Archangel and Olonets (Aunus), to 
place at the disposal of the Karelian Workers' Commune, 
for the purpose of work, all such workers of the soviet 
and social organizations of the province of Archangel and 
the districts and counties of the province of Olonets 
(Aunus), as speak the Karelian tongue; upon the condi- 
tion, however, that extreme hindrances to their work do 
not result from this provision. 

2. To preserve fully in the form in which they have 
been up to the last moment, the machinery of the dis- 
tricts and counties in the districts of Olonets (Aunus), 
Ptrozavodsk, Kem, and Alexandrowsk. 

3. To preserve the machinery of the Karelian ooonties 
in the prorince of Poventsa. 

4. Unconditionally to forbid teachers, male army attend- 
ants, physicians, veterinarians, and other workers in those 
districts, who transfer into the charge of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune, from absenting themselves fropi their 
occupation. 

5. To give those functionaries of provincial offices, who 
desire to work under the guidance of the Karelian Work- 
ers' Conunune, the privilege to secure employment accord- 
ing to their own wishes. 

6. Concerning the distribution of other functionaries, the 
question is left to the Commune's Revolutionary Commit- 
tee and the Executive Committees of Archangel and 
Olonets (Aunus) Provinces for decision in common; ques- 
tions regarding which there are differences of opinion 
shall be settled in the proper Commissariat. 

7. The Executive Committee of Olonets Province shall 
distribute the workers in their departments in such manner 
that the Karelian Workers' Commune may become cap- 
able of functioning. 

Regarding the Division of Property 

8. Property of local character is relinquished to the 
Workers' Commtme if the district (the needs of which 
the property has heretofore satisfied) belongs under the 



jurisdiction of the Workers' Commone; and eventual 
disputed questions will be settled in the proper Commis- 
sariat. 

9._ Necessities of life and essential matoials are ap- 
portioned among the Karelian Workers' (Commune and 
thr Provinces of Olonets and Archangel according to the 
provisions given in regard to the subsidizing of cities, 
rural sections and factories. 

Note. The apportionment will be preserved in 
this form until the subsidy plans of the Karaeli- 
an Workers' (/>mmune are separated from the sub- 
sidy plans of the provinces of Olonets and 
Archangel. 

10. _ Office supplies, paper and property of the soriet 
organizations are apportioned in such manner that, be- 
ginning from its first day of work, the needs of the 
Karelian Workers' Commune are satisfied. 

11. In all such circumstances as are not referred to in 
the preceding, the matter shall be decided in common 
or in the proper (^mmissariat. 

12. 0>mmencing from the date of designation of the 
boundaries between the Karelian Workers' Commune and 
the prorinces of Olonets and Archangel, one month is 
assigned for the performance of the changes herein pro- 
vided for. 

For the People's Commissariat of the Interior: 
Member of the Collegium of the People's Commissariat of 

the Interior: A. Galkih. 
Director of the Administrative Department: TsHlSTjAKONt 



VI 

MIUTARY MOBILIZATION CHANGED TO LABOR 
MOBILIZATION 

(A Decree of the Karelian Revolutionary Committee} 

(From "Karjalan Kommuuni", November 6, 1920) 

To the Karelian people: 

The Karelian Revolutionary (Committee hereby promul- 
gates for the information of the inhabitant* within the 
territory of the Karelian Workers' CA>mmnne the follow- 
ing order of the Revolutionary War Council of the Re- 
pitblic: 

The Revolutionary War Coimdl of the Russian Social- 
ist Federative Soriet Republic hereby promulgates for the 
information of the citizens of the Karelian Woricers' Com- 
mune the news that, for the purpose of aiding the people 
of the Commune in their internal construction of the 
country, destroyed through war actirities, the Soriet Gov- 
emment desires to give to the Ck)mmune recently formed 
within the territory of the Republic the possibility of 
concentrating all their energy and working ability upon 
internal construction and the enhancement of the country's 
industrial life. To bring this aliout, the military mobiliza- 
tion begun in the territory of the Karelian Workers' Com- 
mune is discontinued for the present and transformed 
to labor mobilization. In informing the public of the 
(Commune of the above, the Revolutionary War. Conncil 
of the Republic expects that, if the population itself as 
well as the local governmental organs exert all their 
energy and strength, labor will be freed from military 
duty and will bear abundant fruit in the field of intern^ 
construction." 

The Revolutionary 0>mmittee of the Karelian Workers' 
(Commune i; conrinced of the fact that the population 
of Karelia will closely comply with the above order of 
the Revolutionary War Council of the Republic, and that 
liberation from military mobilization will make it possible 
for the Revolutionary Cx>mmittee and its local organs to 
enhance the country's economic weU being to the extent 
required. 

Karelian Revolutionary Committee: 
Chairman: Edvard Gylltnc. 
SecreUry: J. 0. Arjanpte. 
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Students of the Karelian Teachers' SemiiMry (Petrozavodsk, February, 1921.) 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE KAREUAN WORKERS' COM- 
MUNE ARE CALLED UPON TO COOPERATE 

A Proclamation of the Karelian Workers' Commune 
Qtizens: 

By the decree of June 7th (1920) of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviets, a territorial 
unit, the Karelian Worlcers' Commune, has been formed, 
and the temporary highest administrative organ named, 
the Karelian Revolutionary Committee. The territorial 
boundaries of the Commune are determined by decree 
of the Council of the People's Commissars of Soviet Russia, 
and of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. The 
economic relations of the Commune and Soviet Russia 
are regulated by the Decrees of September 2 and 16 of 
the Council of People's Commissars, and of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 

Thus an agreement has been made upon the principal 
questions, which are conditions for the possibility of 
economic and cuhural progress of the Karelian Workers* 
Commune, and, fully aware of the importance of the 
work presented, its chosen organs can direct all their 
strength, skill, and will upon the organization of the 
territory's internal life, which the generally straitened 
circumstances of the Socialist Republic and the attacks 
of the Millers and the Whites of Finland have shaken. 

The inhabitants of the Commune receive a new source 
of strength and courage from the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee's "Proclamation to the People of 
Karelia", in which the highest organ of the toiling masses 
of Russia gives the Commune a promise to help it In every 
way in its work. 

To work, citizens! The Karelian Revolutionary Com- 
mittee has already begun the organization of the Com- 
mune's economic and administrative institutions. 

In the near future you will be governed and taken care 
of by the organs of the Commune. The Kem District 
Government is already taken care of by the Revolutionary 
Committee of the Kem district. 

The Revolutionary Committee performs the preparatory 
work of the Congress of the Soviets of the Commune, which 
congress elects the Executive Committee of the Commune's 
Soviets. The Revolutionary Committee is preparing several 



economic plans for the improvement of the life of the 
Commune's population. 

The Revolutionary Committee does everything in its 
power for the arrangement of the Commune's life. But 
the prosperity of the Commune does not depend upon 
the Revolutionary Committee, but upon you, citizens. 
Upon your labor, your discipline, and your execution of 
the orders of the Soviets of the Commune. Until the 
Executive Committee of Olonets district and its depart- 
ments have formally transferred affairs to the Revolutionary 
Committee, you are to fulfill without insubordination the 
orders of those departments which now serve the Com- 
mune. You are to obey the orders of the Soviets of the 
Districts and Counties as before. 

The Revolutionary Committee turns especially to the 
citizens of Kem District, saying: Do not lend your ear 
to the provocational incentives of Finland's white guards, 
nor to lying rumors, which incite you against the Soviet 
power. _ Eject summarily the pseudo-government which is 
orpranizing in your territory under the leadership of the 
While-Finnish magnates. Only the toilers' power, your 
own power, the Soviet power, gives you true well-being, 
and not the promises and guarantees of the enemies of 
the toiling people. 

To work with a single will, citizens and comrades! 

The Karelian Workers' Commune: 
Chairman: Edward Gylling; Members: Jaakko Maki, 
Vasili Kudshijcff, Vasili Gurjeff, Ivan- Daniloff 
Feodor Potto jeff, Ivan Nikitin; Secretary: J. 0. 
Arjanne. 
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Non-Conformists of the Russian Revolution 

By Max Strypyansky 
A Chapter from Russian Revolutionary History 



THE history of modem revolutions shows a 
great diversity of main and side-currents, 
«f heated discussions, wasted energies, forgotten 
sacrifices. This applies especially to the first 
decade of this century, the epochs immediately 
preceding and following the First Revolution, that 
of 1905. 

The revolutionary movement had then just be- 
gun to emerge from the stagnation into which 
it had been plunged after the destruction of the 
"Narodnaya Volya", the bold terrorist organiza- 
tion whose chief accomplishment — the execution of 
tht Tsar Alexander II in 1881 — was also the be- 
ginning of its decline. Practically all of its mem- 
bers were arrested before the midcQe of the eighties. 
What followed then was not so much a struggle 
■against the ruling power, as theoretical discussions 
within the ranks of those who had either escaped 
abroad or completely withdrawn from any illegal 
activity. Until that time the Russian revolutionary 
movement — while still calling itself Socialistic 
presented a Socialism of a specifically autochthon- 
ous type. It was a struggle of the progressive 
layers of the bourgeoisie — notably the intellectuals 
— whose aim was the Europeanization of the coun- 
try, the introduction of Western democratic insti- 
tutions. But while in Western Europe the fight 
for democracy was carried through with the help 
of the industrial proletariat, there was in Russia 
no industrial working class to speak of. Quite 
naturally the Russian malcontents turned to an- 
other dissatisfied element — the peasantry. The then 
prevailing romantic illusion that the Russian peas- 
ant was a genuine Communist (because of his 
association with the mir, the quasi-communistic 
landholding system) gave rise to a belief that 
Russia need not pass through the capitalist stage, 
of Western Europe, but might proceed directly 
from feudalism to socialism. The bitter experience 
of whole generations of youthful propagandists 
who "went among the people" but usually suc- 
ceeded only in getting arrested and handed over 
to the Tsar's police by those same "communistic" 
peasants, turned the erstwhile propagandists and 
"goers to the people" into terrorists. With the 
killing of high officials and finally of the Tsar 
himself, they hoped to force the government to 
grant political freedom and western democratic 
institutions that would enable them to prepare 
the great masses of the ignorant peasantry for 
their socialist ideal. At present we know that all 
their Socialist phraseology was self-deception, was 
only an idealistic embellishment of their heroic 
struggle for bourgeois democracy. 

They did not succeed. The government, shat- 
tered for a moment, had almost been induced to 
start negotiations with the "Narodnya Volya" — 
but after convincing itself that the strength of its 
opponents in reality reposed only on the heroism 



of a number of individuals, carried the struggle 
to an end and destroyed the organization. 

This defeat stirred a number of revolutionists 
to look for another way to defeat Tsarism. They 
found this way in the Marxian Socialism of West- 
em Europe. The spokesman of this group was 
none other than George Plekhanov, who, together 
with Leo Deutsch, Paul Axelrod and the former 
active terrorist Vera Zasulich formed the group 
"The Emancipation of Labor," which marks the 
beginning of the Social-Democratic movement in 
Russia. The industrial proletariat, which at that 
time had just begun to develop in the great Empire, 
was to become the main force for the overthrow 
of the Asiatic despotism. Even the adherents of 
the old genuine Russian socialism began to ac- 
knowledge the importance of the working class 
in the forthcoming task. In a discussion between 
Plekhanov and Tikhomirov, the then most im- 
portant literary spokesman of the "Narodnaya 
Volya" abroad (he later recanted and became 
editor of a reactionary daily in Moscow) there 
were coined the notable sentences which almost ° 
in a nutshell show the stand taken by the old and 
the new ideology. Tikhomirov said: "I admit 
that the proletariat is very important for the 
Revolution." To which Plekhanov retorted: "No, 
the Revolution is very important for the prole- 
tariat" The whole stand taken by Plekhanov 
later on, especially during the war and the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, shows that while the terminology was 
different, at bottom they were in agreement Only 
Tikhomirov was more cynical in his readiness to 
use the workers frankly as a tool for his, the 
Bourgeois Revolution — while Plekhanov, more 
circumspect — ^meant that the Bourgeois Revolution 
>avas of paramount necessity for the workers them- 
selves; The workers might make their choice. . . . 

Social Revolutionists and Social Democrats 

Out of the remnants and admirers of the 
"Narodnaya Volya", based on the ideology of 
Lavrov and Mikhailovsky, developed in the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century the Party of the 
Socialist-Revolutionists (usually called after their 
initials, the S. R. or "Eser's"). Although "in 
principle" they recognized the class-struggle, they 
considered as the main forces of the revolution 
the intellectuals and the peasants. Their favorite 
means of combat was terrorism, and they have 
to their credit some of the most admirable types 
of heroes and idealistic martyrs, such as Balma^ov, 
Yegor Sazonov, Kalayev, Gershuni. But with all 
due respect to the heroism of their fighters — the 
aims of the party were purely bourgeois; its goal 
was bourgeois democracy of the French or Eng- 
lish type; after this was reached, they were to 
stand «n the extreme right of the Socialist move- 
ment, together with Bernstein, Henderson, and all / 
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the reformists for whom sometimes even the Sec- 
ond International is too revolutionary. And it is 
a grim joke that the two leading spirits of their 
terrorist fighting organization, especially after 
the arrest of Gershuni, were the two supermen of 
spydom and white-guardism — ^Azev and Savinkov. 
This is the party that brought forth Kerensky, 
Qiemov, Avksentyev, Chaykovsky and so many 
other heroes of Russian and European counter- 
revolution. 

Parallel with this party there developed, after 
the beginning of this century, its great rival on 
the revolutionary field, the Marxian Social Demo- 
cracy. In its aims it did not differ very much from 
the Social-Revolutionists. Both were fighting for 
the same "ideal", the democratic Republic. They 
differed only in their means and in some purely 
theoretical conceptions. Not sharing the S. R.'s 
view as to the important role of the individual, 
they rejected terrorism as unnecessary and even 
harmful, for individual heroism, detached from 
the masses, might, according to them, create in the 
masses the illusion that they need not themselves 
fight. And they concentrated all their efforts on 
organizing the industrial workers for the struggle 
for political liberty. 

When speaking of the coming revolution — ^both 
revolutionary parties had exclusively in mind the 
bourgeois democratic revolution. If the Social- 
Democrats sometimes spoke of the "revolution of 
the proletariat," or the "proletarian revolution," 
they meant it in a somewhat Pickwickian sense: 
the fighters in the revolution were to be prole- 
tarians, but the goal was to be democratic, which 
sounded better than "bourgeois". Nothing was 
more remote from their minds than the Social 
Revolution; for, first, most of them were bourgeois 
intellectuals or intellectual declasses, for whom 
bourgeois democracy really meant a great step 
forward. And what is good for ourselves we 
usbally consider as good for others too. It is Ae 
old mechanics of unconscious deception and self- 
deception that may be observed in every revolu- 
tion. And second, even in the industrially highly 
developed Western Europe the proletarian revolu- 
tion was a distant dream — was it then worth while 
to speak about it at all in a backward country like 
Russia? 

Dissenters 

But nevertheless there appeared some individu- 
als and groups who in that period, shortly before • 
and after the first revolution (1905) began to 
speak of a Social or Workers' Revolution as 
against the bourgeois revolution heralded by the 
two great parties. They usually were, so to speak, 
the illegitimate offspring of the two parties, as well 
as of orthodox Anarchism, the Anarchism of 
Kropotkin, which, while theoretically preaching 
Social Revolution in Europe, practically did not 
differ at all from the S. R. and the S. D. in iu 
conceptions as to the purely political character 
of the coming Russian revolution. 



Machajski and the "Makhayevtsy" 



One of the first "dissenters" of this epoch was 
the Polish-Russian revolutionary Marxist, W. 
Machajski (A. Wolski), who in 1902 published 
in his Siberian exile an interesting pamphlet un- 
der the title "The Evolution of Social Democracy" 
(the first part of his large work "The Intellectual 
Worker") in which, proceeding still from the 
Marxian point of view, he criticizes the bourgeois 
character of the Socialist parties, the prevalence of 
the class interest of the intellectuals in their policy, 
and advocates the immediate seizure of power and 
dictatorship of the proletariat for the immediate 
abolition of the bourgeois exploitation. The in- 
sight with which he exposes and almost predicts 
the future anti-proletarian and anti-revolutionary 
role of the Socialist parties is most amazing, and 
his criticism of bourgeois democracy, which at that 
time was quite unusual and was considered an 
exaggeration even by most of the Anarchists, has 
since 1917 become almost a commonplace for 
Communists. He later somewhat modified his views, 
and his theoretical system, which brought forth 
a rather voluminous literature, was often called 
a combination of Marxian, Blanquist, Bakunist and 
Syndicalist elements. He and his adherents 
founded a number of groups ("Makhayevtsy") 
in Petrograd, Odessa, Warsaw (and Cracow, on 
Austrian Polish territory), concentrating their 
activity mostly among the imskilled workers and 
the unemployed, whom they urged to come out 
with immediate concrete demands addressed either 
to their employers (higher wages) or to the Gov- 
ernment (to provide immediately for work for all 
unemployed). According to them the working- 
men were always ready to fight, if only the object 
was obviously in their interest, such as higher 
wages or providing of work for the unemployed. 
The further ^development of this struggle, assisted 
and organized by a secret organization, was to 
bring about a decisive clash between the whole 
^working class, using the weapon of the general 
strike, followed by insurrection, and the forces 
of the Government. The outcome was to be the 
dictatorship of the working class which, however, 
in Machaj ski's view, was somewhat different from 
the conception commonly prevailing since 1917. 

This group was not very successful in its ac- 
tivities. Most of its members were soon arrested 
and dispersed. Some of them are at present active 
in the Communist movement Machajski himself 
after the November Revolution (the latest news 
of him reached us in 1918), admitted that part of 
his predictions had not come true — viz. the Bol- 
sheviks had turned out to be better than he ex- 
pected. And he was not sorry. 

"Beznachalye" and "Chornoye ZnamycT 

On the opposite pole, although likewise appeal- 
ing to the unskilled and unemployed, was the 
Anarchist group "Beznachalye" (Without Author- 
ity). Founded by two picturesque young men, 
an Armenian student with the strange name of 
Nicholas Romanov who, quite different from his 
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illustrious double, was famous for his wit and 
cleverness, and a former theological student with 
(then) Tolstoyan leanings (hence his nickname 
"Tolstoy"), the group claimed to be the direct con- 
tmuator of the gospel of Bakunin and Nechayev. 
Like Machajski, they argued that the masses are 
always ready to revolt; but while Machajski, be- 
ing a cold realist, wanted to employ this rebelli- 
ous spirit for the struggle for immediate concrete 
demands, and was absolutely opposed to any ideal- 
ist slogans such as "Socialism", "Anarchy", etc., 
which according to him could not bring about 
the workers' revolution, the "Beznachaltsy" urged 
the masses (or rather the few hundred readers 
whom their papers and leaflets reached) to kill, to 
rob the rich, to take revenge upon the bourgeois 
class, until after a long series of individual reprisals 
the whole mass of the people would rise in revolt 
for the beautiful ideal of Anarchy. The group met 
with a sad fate. Nicholas Romanov was arrested in 
Russia, with bombs in his possession, and got fif-. 
teen years of hard labor. "Tolstoy" tried to rob 
a bank in Switzerland, killed two clerks and citizens 
who pursued him, and finally committed suicide in 
prison by burning himself with a kerosene lamp. 
A number of other members found their death on 
the scaffold. In general, the group disappeared. 
In a way, Makhno might be called their epigone. 
Very near to this group was another Anarchist 
circle called after its organ "Chomoye Znamya" 
(The Black Flag). Its founder, Judah Grossman 
("Roshchyn"), was a very brilliant speaker, who 
could enthrall his listeners with clever paradoxes. 
He borrowed much of his thunder from Ma- 
chajski, and consequently did not like him very 
much. His two new contributions to Anarchist 
terminology were the "commune" and the "un- 
motived terror". His idea of the "commune" con- 
sisted in "seizing a city" if only for a couple of 
days, abolishing all auUiority there — and thus giv- 
ing a shining example to the workers of the coun- 
try. This plan remained forever dead theory. He 
had more success with his "unmotived terror." It 
consisted in throwing bombs into fashionable 
hotels, cafes, theatres or even in killing the first 
bourgeois one met on the street. It was called "un- 
motived," as opposed to the regular terrorism which 
was practised by other Anarchists on capitalists 
who for some reason had become obnoxious to 
the workers; his terrorism was to be practised 
without any special motive. Of course, he was 
quickly contradicted by some still more consistent 
rivals, who declared that killing bourgeois could 
not be called "unmotived" in any case, for the very 
fact of being a bourgeois was to the Anarchist al- 
ready a criminal offense. There were such "un- 
motived" bombs in Odessa, Yekaterinoslav and 
Warsaw. A number of his personal friends and 
followers were executed. Grossman himself some- 
how survived and is now cooperating in Moscow 
with the Soviet Government as leader of the 
"Sovietsky," i. e., pro-Bolshevist, Anarchists, bit- 
terly attacked of course by many of his former 
admirers. 



"Marxian" Anarchists 



In this connection we must also mention the 
group of Marxian or "Syndicalist-Anarchist-Com- 
munists," formed around the paper "Novy Mir" 
(1905), which was founded by a former Social- 
Democrat (of the Bolshevik faction, if we are not 
mistaken) who assumed the name of "Novomirsky." 
He was strongly opposed to the "expropriations" 
(i. e., armed robberies), which had become a kind 
of favorite sport of a great number of Anarchists, 
and opposed to their heroic suicide-mania, some- 
thing that was very much akin to French Syndi- 
calism. However, Communist-Anarchism for him 
soon became only the "program minimum," and 
he was about to withdraw to a purely philosophical 
Anarchism, when he was arrested and condemned 
to eight years of hard labor. After escaping from 
Siberia, he came to New York, determined to with- 
draw from politics for good, when the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 induced him to return again 
to his country. He is now a frequent contributor 
to Russian Communist reviews, and it is most likely 
that the old-time rivalry of the two Anarchist 
hereiarchs, Grossman-Roschyn and Novoyirsky, 
has come to a close, now that they are both work- 
ing for the Soviet Government 

The "Maximalists" 

The Social-Revolutionists also gave birth to a 
current that already in 1905-1906 was advocating 
the Social Revolution. It was at first only an op- 
position within the party, the main controversy be- 
ing, if we are not mistaken, the question of the 
agrarian terrorism (terrorism against the big land- 
holders) and the armed attacks for expropriating 
government money for party purposes. The official 
party, bent upon its respectability, was against these 
two forms of terrorism, and recognized only the 
killing of obnoxious government officials. Finally, 
that opposition founded a separate party calling 
itaelf "Socialists-Revolutionists-Maximalists," mean- 
ing that their revolutionary activity was bent upon 
immediate conquest of the maximum program, i. e.. 
Socialism itself. One of their first theoreticians 
was Eugene Lozinsky, a writer of great learning 
and ability, who later embraced die gospel of 
Machajski. This party stands out among all other 
terrorist groups that ever existed in Russia, through 
the almost incredible daring with which they, in 
large groups, organized their terroristic attacks 
against the leading officials or the property of the 
Government. Most of them perished in the un- 
equal struggle. It was their name (Maximalists) 
that was attached ten years later, after the March 
Revolution of 1917, by the bourgeois press to the 
Bolsheviks. 

Among the present champions of Social Revolu- 
tion in Russia it was strangely enough the then 
Menshevik Leon Trotsky who at that time, after 
the downfall of the Revolution of 1905, was the 
first to propagate the idea of the Social Revolution, 
not as something that was far distant, but as the 
task of the actual moment This stand, of course, 
separated him from his former associates; he 
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formed among the Russian Social Democrats a 
class by himself. No wonder that he joined 
the Bolsheviks, who had always formed the 
left wing of the Russian Social Democracy, when 
during the war they took the stand that in the course 
of time made them the party of the Social 
Revolution. 



THE SLAVE WOMEN OF YESTERDAY 

(Our readers will be interested, after reading the follow- 
ing account of the Congress of Azerbmjan Women, in the 
picture on the next page, which reproduces a propaganda 
poster, for use among Turkish^peaking women, the central 
figure of which has cast aside her veil and is calling her 
sisters to revolt.) 

The First Congress of the Azerbaijan Women 
came to a close in the city of Baku on the 11th 
of February. Over 1,200 delegates were present, 
of whom 450 arrived from most distant auls* and 
settlements. In spite of the numerous obstacles 
put in their way by husbands, brothers and fathers, 
all these Moslem, Armenian, and Georgian Women 
and Mountain Jewesses arrived at the Congress 
convened by the Section. 



February 8 — the opening day of the Con- 
gress — was proclaimed a public holiday for the 
working women of Azerbaijan. Thousands of old 
and young Moslem, Armenian, Georgian, Jewish 
and Russian women paraded the streets of Baku 
cari7ing banners amidst the strains of the "Inter- 
national." 

The Congress lasted for four days. Women who 

'Villages of the Caucasian mountain tribes. 



had never before opened their mouths in the pres- 
ence of strangers mounted the tribune and spoke 
of the slavery under which they lived and of the 
prospects which the Soviet Government opened up 
to them. 

It is an interesting fact that some of the dele- 
gates had to divorce their husbands in order to ' 
come to the Congress. The divorced wives laugh- 
ingly related these facts and their speeches met 
with lively applause on the part of the Assembly 
because such facts more than anything else il- 
lustrate the immorality and rottenness of the 
foundation upon which the family as it exists today 
is built 

All the resolutions passed really amounted to 
one and the same thing — ^that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is the only Government which protects the 
interests of the oppressed and is the only Govern- 
ment to be supported by the Congress. 

The Congress of the Women of the East elected 
150 delegates, the greater number of whom are 
Moslem women. Instructions were given to pres- 
ent the Women's Section of the Central Conunit- 
tee of the Russian Communist Party with a banner 
inscribed as follows: "Working and Peasant Wo- 
men of Red Russia, we have taken the road point- 
ed out by you, and there is no power on earth 
to compel us to withdraw. To the Women's Sec- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, from the Women of Azerbaijan," 

The Congress issued an appeal to the Women 
of ihe entire East to follow the example of the 
working women of Azerbaijan. 

— Russian Press Revietv. 



The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

Guarantee equal rights to men and women, regulate inheritance, the property rights and obliga- 
tions of children and parents, guardianship, marriage, divorce, descent, adoption, etc. The 
full official text of these laws, printed in a booklet of 85 pages, sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

This booklet (80 pages) contains the laws adopted by the Workers' and Peasants' Republic 
to fix the terms and conditions for labor in Soviet Russia. Important matters, such as the Right 
to Work, Labor Distribution, Unemployment, Working Hours, etc., are discussed. There is 
also a supplement by S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labor, on THE PROTECTION OF 
LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA. This booklet gives the complete official text of the Soviet labor 
laws. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

Send orders and remittance to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

110 West 40th Street New York City 
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Books Reviewed 



THE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION. By Eow. 

Alsworth Ross. New York: The Century Company. 
MAYFAIR TO MOSCOW. Clabk Sheridan's Duky. New 

York: Boni and LiverighL 

Professor Ross ondertakes to teU the story of the 
period of revolntionaiy storm and stress which began with 
the overthrow of the Tsar and ended with the dissolution 
of the Constituent Assembly and the definite establishment 
of the Soviet power. The very form of the work imposes 
upon it certain inevitable limitations. It is qnite impossible 
to give an adequate description of the tremendous changes 
in Russian political, social and economic life which took 
place between Mardi, 1917 and January, 1918, in a book 
of three hundred pages. A mere recapitulation of im- 
portant documentary material would require far more 
space. 

Conceding a certain measure of superficiality which is 
conditioned by its extreme condensation, Professor Ross' 
work is, generally speaking, excellent. It will undoubtedly 
attract many readers who would be frightened away from 
a more bulky and scientific history. It has the high merit 
of clarity. The style is vigorous and vivid, with occasional 
rhetorical touches. The author enjoys access to a certain 
amount of material which has not yet been published in 
English. In this connection the stories of the November 
Revolution told by three Bolshevik leaders and active 
participants in the movement are noteworthy. By compar- 
ing these three firsthand accounts it is possible to gain an 
extremely clearcnt conception of what actually happened 
in Petrograd during those momentous November days. 

The book is also very fair, as books about Russia go. 
Of course. Professor Ross has a definite viewpoint about 
the Revolution; but it is a viewpoint that makes for 
neutrality, as between the Bolshevild and the propertied 
classes. It is the viewpoint of an advanced liberal who 
looks upon moderate brands of Socialism with a certain 
amount of tolerance and sympathy. 

The author's bias makes him overtly lenient with Ke- 
renaky, whose character he idealizes and whose mistakes 
he glosses over. A man in Kerensky's position had two 
logical alternatives. He could have honestly accepted the 
Revolution, thrown over his compromising associations with 
the propertied classes, and put himself at the head of the 
Russian masses in their struggle for their three cherished 
objectives: peace on the front, land for the peasants, 
factories for the workers. Or he could have fought the 
Revolution in wholehearted co-operation with the elements 
of reaction. Either of these policies would have been con- 
sistent and would have offered some prospect of success. 
But Kerensky was unable to make up his mind either 
way. He wavered and shuffled until he had completely 
lost the confidence of all factions. Professor Ross often 
gives Kerensky credit for magnanimity where weakness 
and vacillation would famish a better explanation for his 
conduct. 

The concluding chapter, on the Constituent Assembly, 
i« violently anti-Bolshevik; and it has already given at 
least two reactionary reviewers an eagerly awaited oppor- 
tunity to distort and misrepresent the general nature of 
the book. It is interesting to examine Professor Ross* 
philippic against the dissolution of the Constituent Assem- 
bly in the light of the following sentences, which appear 
at the end of his preface: 

*lf the train bearing Lenin and eighteen other Bolsheviks 
across Germany to Russia had fallen through a bridge on 
its way and all had perished, events in Russia would have 
taken much the same coarse. The peasants would have 
seized the estates and the soldiers would have quit fight- 
ing. The robbed and oppressed masses — a hundred millions 
of men and women — moved toward the goal of their long 
nnfalfilled desires like a flow of molten lava that no hu- 
man force can dam or turn aside." 
Now the Constituent Assembly attempted to dam this 



flow of lava. Numerically dominated by repreaentativea of 
peasant districts vrhich had not yet appreciated the menace 
of counterrevolution and the impossibility of placing any 
further confidence in the Kerensky government, the Assem- 
bly attempted to turn back the revolutionary tide by re- 
fusing to legalize what the city workers and soldiers had 
already accomplished. After risking their lives in over- 
throwing the Kerensky regime it would have been • 
grotesque anachronism for the Bolshevild to have recog- 
nized as the supreme authority a body dominated by 
Kerensky's party, the Social Revolutionists. 

In every great revolution a time comes when it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice the formal principles of democracy in 
order to give the revolution scope to develop to its farthest 
limits. So in France the definite and imconditional aboli- 
tion of the feudal imposts only followed the expulsion of 
the Giftodist deputies from the Convention. And in Rnsna 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, expressed through 
Soviets, yna necessary in order that the full social gains 
of the Revolution might be achieved. 

If one excepts the last chapter, the book may be called 
quite favorable to the Bolshevild. The author sketches 
rapidly and vividly the almost incredible sufferings of the 
soldier, the worker and the peasant under Tsarism. This 
background of misery and oppression is a most powerftil 
factor in the loyalty of the Russian people to the Revolu- 
tion, in their readiness to endure terrible hardships and 
submit to rigid selfdisdpline rather tluin return to any- 
thing that savors of the old regime. Professor Ross ab- 
solves the Bolshevild of responsibility for the abortive 
uprising in Petrograd in July, 1917. This movement was 
a spontaneous outburst of popular discontent, which the 
Bolshevild entered in its later stages only for the porpose 
of giving it order and cohesion and averting useless blood- 
shed. They had no desire to precipitate an insurrection 
at this time, for they realized the danger that the revolu- 
tionary capital might be deserted by the provinces and the 
amies. 

The author also emphatically repudiates the insinuations 
that the Bolshevild were German agents, or that they ever 
accepted German money. These charges, by the way, have 
chiefly been given currency by renegade Socialists like 
Bourtzev, Bernstein and Spargo, who, with far more 
plausibility, might be accused of being Allied agents. The 
overwhelming popularity of the Soviets and the correspond- 
ing indifference or hostility of the Russian masses toward 
the Provisional Government are also brought out. Among 
the interesting new material which is included in the book 
is a speech delivered by Milyukov to an audience of 
soldiers, sailors and workmen in the Tauride Palace on 
March 15, 1917, immediately after the successful consum- 
mation of the March Revolution. Possibly for the sake 
of sparing his learned eolleague's feelings. Professor Ross, 
in his transcription of the speech, leaves out the passage 
in which Milyukov announced that the old dynasty would 
be retained, that Alexis, the son of Nicholas, would be 
Tsar, and that the Grand Duke Michael would be Regent. 
Professor Milyukov himself, however, is evidently not 
at all inclined to repudiate his monarchist sentimenta. He 
is now employing his leisure in writing a history of the 
Russian Revolution. And, in the first volume of his work, 
which has just been published, M. Milyukov actually selects 
for quotation from his speech at the Tauride Palace the 
one passage which Professor Ross omitted. When the 
plan for a continuation of Romanov rule was dropped, as 
a result of the insistent protests of the workers' and soldiers' 
representatives, Milyukov sets down the following (joomy 
comment in his history: 

"Thus took place the first capitulation of the Russian 
Revolution." 

It is the triumph of the common people over the rich 
and powerful that gives the Russian I^evolution its peculiar 
historical significance. The bourgeois politicians of the 
Duma found more than their match in the working class 
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leaders of the Soviets. The common soldiers in the 
trenches refused to be bullied or cajoled into going on 
with the useless slaughter either by the threats of their 
officers or by the empty rhetoric of Kerensky. It was 
the workers and soldiers who forced Milyukov to with- 
draw his lying declaration that Russia was willing to fight 
on for the sake of getting Ginstantinople. It was the same 
workers and soldiers who rallied around the Soviets and 
caused Komilov's counterrevolutionist plot to end in a 
miserable fiasco. Again, it was the Petrograd trade 
unionists, and the soldiers of the garrison, and the Kron- 
stadt sailors who finally stormed the Winter Palace and 
swept away Kerensky and all his compromises and evasions 
with him. The Bolshevik leadership was brilliant and 
devoted; but the Soviet Republic primarily owed its origin 
to the mighty impulse of the Russian masses to make them- 
selves free. The story of how they won their freedom is 
told by Professor Ross, not always with entire sympathy, 
but with a very creditable measure of fairness and accuracy 
and understanding. 

Mrs. Sheridan's trip to Moscow to make busts of the 
Soviet leaders, — an adventure that must have sadly shocked 
her cousin, The Honorable Winston Churchill — has already 
been widely chronicled. Mrs Sheridan's diary is an 
adequate reflection of her personalitv. It is brilliant, witty, 
audacious and colorful. 

The author is frankly interested in individuals, rather 
than in principles. Her word sketches of some of the 
Bolshevik officials are admirable. Krassin, whom she met 
in London, impressed her as "calm, sincere, dignified, 
proud, with self-consciousness and without vanity. Scientific 
in his analysis of things and people. Eyes that are un- 
flinching and bewilderingly direct, nostrils that dilate with 
sensitiveness, a mouth that looks hard tmtil it smiles, and 
a chin full of determination." 

Here is the impression she gained while engaged in 
sculping Lenin: 

"Never did I see anyone make so many faces. Lenin 
leisghed and frowned, and looked thoughtful, sad and 
humorous, all in turn. His eyebrows twitched, sometimes 
they went right up, and then again they puckered together 
maliciously. 

"I watched these expressions, waited, hesitated, tnd then 
made my selection with frantic rush— it was his screwed 
up look. Wonderful I No one else has such a look; it is 
his alone." 

But Mrs. Sheridan carried away from Russia more than 
the recollection of a few striking and brilliant personalities. 
She was profoundly moved by the creative energy of the 
Soviet Republic, by the dignity of its sufferings and sacri- 
fices, by the tremendous moral force which, as ahs fek, 
was at work building up a new civilization in the midst 
of every imaginable obstacle. So she writes: 

"I love the bedrock of things here, and the vital energy. 
If I had no children I would remain and work. There may 
be no food for the body, but there is food for the soul, 
and I would rather live in discomfort in an atmosphere of 
gigantic effort, than in luxury among the purposeless." 

A. C. F. 



Report (Political and Economic) of the Committee to 
Collect Infonnation on Rusaia'. Presented to Parliament 
by Command of His Majesty. London, 1921. Quarto, 
167 pages. 

The complete report of the British "Committee to Collect 
Information on Russia" has not been generally available 
to American readers, and the excerpts published in the 
American capitalist press have been carefully selected to 
bolster up the prevailing sentiments of the enemies of 
Soviet Russia. The complete report is indeed hostile in 
spirit and adverse in its conclusions. A sympathetic hear- 
ing was not to be expected from a committee composed 
of Lord Emmott, Sir William Ryland Adkins, Sir Ellis 
Hume-Williams, and the Right Hon. William Brace, sub- 
sequently succeeded by Major Watts Morgan. But the 
interest of this document consists not in its strictures on 



the Communists and the Soviet Government, so widely ex- 
ploited in the American press, but rather in certain state- 
ments and admissions to which these investigators were 
driven. 

The report begins with h. sketch of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, in which the government and institutions of the 
Russian monarchy are characterized in a manner which 
would scarcely have been permitted even in a private 
publication in Great Britain during the war, much less 
bieathed of in an official British White Paper. "Except 
for short intervals," says the report, "the policy of the 
Russian autocracy was reactionary and obscurantist. As a 
result of this policy, the progressive intellectual forces of 
the nation were divorced from all practical political par- 
ticipation in the government of the State, and most of the 
avenues of public service were closed to them." Social 
conditions in capitalist Russia are described as follows: 
"The class of industrial workers rapidly increased in 
number. They lived for the most part in towns and crowded 
together in narrow areas, developing, as they grew, new 
needs and formulating new demands and powerfully contri- 
buting by their labor to the prosperity of the State. Side 
by side with the workers, there grew up a class of in- 
dustrial magnates, controlling and directing their labor, 
and leaning for support from the early days of Russian 
industry upon the privileged classes. A study of in- 
dustrial conditions discloses a disregard on the part of 
employers for the dignity of human life and for the social 
dangers proceeding from the physical and psychological 
results of sweated labor often performed amid surroundings 
of a degrading and dehumanizing character." At which 
point the Committtee thinks it well to remark that "similar 
abuses have prevailed in other countries, but it is neces- 
sary to emphasize that an enhanced danger attaches to 
them in a State where liberal minds are impelled more 
and more by the policy of the government to give revolu- 
tionary expression to their aspirations." 

The field in which revolutionary propaganda found fertile 
soil is described in a few striking sentences. "The specu- 
lative activities of the Seventies was followed by a period 
of industrial depression and many factories were com- 
pelled to dismiss large numbers of their employees. Strikes 
broke out in Moscow, and the Government replied by the 
Factory Act of 1886, which made itrikes illegal, while en- 
deavoring to remove abuses which had grown up in the 
workshops daring the early industrial period. A further 
industrial depression in the early Nineties and the frustrated 
hopes of a more liberal regime aroused by the accession of 
Nicholas II in 1894 increased the discontent among the 
workers." 

With this instructive historical sketch the report proceeds 
to outline the "factors which contributed collectively to 
demoralize the Russian Army, to undermine the economic 
structure of the State, to discredit the autocracy and thus 
create that atmosphere of despondency, despair and appre- 
hension which prevailed throughout Russia in the month 
of February, 1917." Strange to say, among these factors 
we find no mention in this report of speeches by Trotslcy 
in the Bronx or train rides by Lenin through Germany. 
On the contrary, the Committee findb "that Russian in- 
dustry, still in a relatively primitive stage of development, 
could not supply technical equipment" necessary for 
modem war, that "the administration was corrupt and in- 
efficient and ill-suited to concentrate, adapt and develop 
the resources of the country for the successful prosecution 
of the war;" that "great numbers of men were mobilized 
indiscriminately, without regard to the maintenance of 
enterprises essential to the ^te both at home and at the 
front;" and that, "in a special degree, the railway senrices 
suffered a serious depletion both of their administrative 
experienced staff and skilled mechanics." The decline in 
the efficiency of the railways "ultimately became pro- 
gressive." In 1916 "the transport system was no longer 
able adequately to maintain, at one and the same time, 
the supplies of the armies at the front and of the popu- 
lation at home." Thus the report describes Russia in 
1916, before the Revolution, before the civil war, before 
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intervention, btton the blockade. And oat of this same 
report the American press has pretended to find evidence 
that the Soviet Government is wholly responsible for the 
present economic condition of Rnssia. 

The report describes the food crisis in February, 1917. 
"During this month, blioards interrupted railway traffic 
and the delivery of flour to Petrograd. The bread supply 
failed. Long queues were to be seen thronghout the city 
and in the working-class quarters bread was scarcely to 
be obtained at alL A series of mass demonstrations began. 
The bridges across the Neva were drawn up, but thousands 
of hungry men and women poured across the frozen river 
and made their way to Nersky Prospect on the other side. 
(Page 14.) 

The Revolution was sudden, spontaneous and all-em- 
bracing. All classes of the population gave to it their active 
support or tacitly acquiesced in it. The soldiers of the 
Petrograd garrison, ignoring or opposing the orders of their 
officers, flowed out on to the streets of Petrograd and joined 
the hungry crowds of the workmen. The liberal members 
of the Duma who had created the atmosphere in which the 
Revolution broke out found themselves taken unawares and 
were utterly powerless. The Provisional Committee of the 
Duna which was formed during the political crisis preced- 
ing the Revolution was unable to restrain the forces which 
the Revolution had released. The city was in the power 
of a mass movement, irresponsible, uncontrolled and un- 
controllable." 

The British investigators find it important that the char- 
acter of the Soviet should be clearly understood — ^"in the 
first place because the Soviet was regarded as the leader 
of the Revolution by the workers and soldiers in Petro- 
grad and by the rank and file of the army and the popu- 
lar masses throughout Russia; second, because it was in 
the Soviet that the Bolsheviks were represented and in it 
that they came to play a more and more influential and 
ultimately dominant role." As for those other institutions 
which survived only in the fond memory of the American 
State Department, the report says: "The Provisional Com- 
mittee of the Duma loomed vaguely in the minds of the 
masses as a reactionary remnant of the old order which 
had passed away. The tide of revolutionary events swept 
over and it was soon forgotten. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, to which it bad given b^h, inherited the popular 
suspicion with which it was regarded . . . Whatever 
prestige the Provisional Government had had among the 
people melted away tfter the declaration of Miliukov, as 
Foreign Minister, supporting the acquisition of the Darda- 
nelles by Russia on the successful conclusion of the war." 
MeauwUle the prestige of the Bolsheviks among the masses 
"grew uninterruptedly" as the summer wore on. "The 
Provisional Government became a helpless figurehead. The 
misunderstanding between Komilov and Kerensky finally 
discredited both the Government and those who saw the 
onlv hope of successfully opposing the Bolsheviks in the 
establishment of a military dictatorship. Amidst the di- 
vided Councils and mutual recriminations of those whose 
united action was essential to the stemming of the advanc- 
ing tide, the Provisional Government became a melancholy 
spectre of governmental impotence. Alone among this 
babel of dissentient voices the cries of the Bolsheviks 'Down 
with the War,' 'Peace and Land,' and "The Victory of the 
Exploited over the Exploiters,' sounded a clear and certain 
note which went straight to the heart of the people." The 
Soviet power occupied the Government buildings. "The 
Provisional Government simply melted away." 

The Committee briefly recapitulates this excellent history 
of the Russian Revolution as follows: 

"After the Revolution of February, 1917, the Bolsheviks 
gradually obtained widespread popular support. Their 
program offered peace to the Army, land to the peasants, 
and a control of industry to the industrial workers. Their 
success was made possible and assisted by (a) the political 
chaos and economic disorganization existing in Russia; 
(b) the war-weariness prevailing in the Aimy and among 
the population as a whole; (c) the inability of the Provi- 
sional Government successfully to meet the great burden 



of responsibility imposed upon them — a responsibility in- 
creased by having to encourage the continuance of military 
operations by a country where unsuccessful war had largely 
contributed to bring about a revolution; (d) the successful 
subversive propaganda carried on by the Bolsheviks them- 
selves." 

From this point forward the Committee confesses that the 
"absence of detailed and authoritative information has 
prevented us from making a clironological survey of the 
history of Russia during the last three years." From some 
of their observations on the later events, however, it is 
interesting to quote. They find that the Communist Party, 
"although numerically insignificant in comparison with 
the population of Russia, is ludoubtedly the most highly 
organized political group existing in Russia today." Its 
meml>ers "are mostly picked men" who are "bound together 
by strict Party discipline and taught to believe that a high 
responsibility attaches to them as Communists for the de- 
fense and expansion of the Revolution, whether by arms 
against internal or external enemies, or against the present 
economic disorganization of Russia, and they are often 
punished if guilty of delinquency or failure more severely 
than others who are not members of the Party." 

Thn Committee finds that the Communists were aided by 
'Hhe political, administrative and moral bankruptcy of the 
White Russians," which gained for the Reds "the active 
or tacit support of the majority of the Russian people in 
the civil war." This must be interesting reading for Mr. 
Churchill and other friends of the White Guards. There 
is small comfort for the interventionists, in this report. 

"With regard to the effects of intervention, the abtmdant 
and almost unanimous testimony of our witnesses shows that 
the military intervention of the Allies in Russia assisted 
to give strength and cohesion to the Soviet Government, 
and, by so doing, achieved subsequently the opposite of 
what it was intended to effect . . . When the intervention 
of the Allies in Northern Russia was continued, after the 
German danger, which evoked it, had disappeared, and 
Allied military assistance was given to the armies of Deni- 
Idn and Kolchak in the civil war, the Soviet Government 
began to look upon itself as the defender of the world 
revolution against the attacks of capitalist countries, which 
attacks they regarded as unprovoked . . . When, follow- 
ing the military success of the anti-Bolshevik forces, the 
White leaders showed themselves unable to organize a dem- 
ocratic administration, their rule was imdermined and 
finally overthrown by the very population which had wel- 
comed them as deliverers from the Bolsheviks. Owing to 
these events the Soviet Government rallied to itself large 
numbers of other classes . . . There is evidence to riiow 
' that~np to the time of military intervention the majority 
of the Russian intellectuals were well disposed towards 
the Allies and more especially to Great Britain, but that 
later the attitude of the Russian people towards the Allies 
became charrcterized by indifference, distrust and anti- 
pathy." 

With respect to the nature of the Soviet Government the 
Committee admits its information is incomplete. They 
concede that "young children are treated with the utmost 
humanity and the best provision possible in existing cir- 
cumstances is made for their comfort." They admit "the 
enthusiasm and sincerity" shown by the Soviet Government 
in the cause of education, although they fear that this 
enthusiasm is directed "not to promote intellectual prog- 
ress," but to develop the human mind for the reception 
of Communism. Nevertheless, they report, 'Hhe evidence 
shows that with regard to adult education great efforts have 
been made to teach illiterates to read and write, and with 
some success, especially in the case of soldiers serving the 
Red Army." 

The most interesting part of the report is that in which 
the Committee places the responsibility for the present 
economic condition of Russia. "It is clear," they state, 
"that the war of 1914-1917 disorganized the economic life 
of Russia; that the Revolution in February, 1917, was the 
result of a gradual undermining of the political and the 
economic fabric of the State in the course of the war, and 
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that the Revolution itself and the disruptire forces which it . 
released still further extended and hastened the process of 
economic disorganization. We are prepared to agree that 
the effects of die war were calamitous." The Committee, 
of course, cannot refrain from a passing word upoii the 
"indiscriminate policy of nationalization," to which, they 
feel, to some extent must be attributed the further decline 
of Russian industry. They note, however, that "in the 
Summer of 1918 the outbreak of civil war, accompanied by 
foreign intervention, caused the Soviet Government to divert 
to military purposes all its energy and the residue of 
Russia's industrial capacity. In these circumstances the 
collapse of all other tluui war industry became com- 
plete . . . The strength and energy of the Bolshevik 
leaders were concentrated on the successful campaign 
against Yudenich, Denikin and Kolchak, and the needs 
of the civil population were of necessity sacrificed to those 
of the Army. The successes of the campaign are to be 
attributed to the fact that unity of aim and method and 
the enthusiasm of a new idea were to be found on the 
side of the Bolsheviks, while on the other side there was 
every kind of disorganization and lack of unity, with a 
growing disinclination for strenuous fighting." There was 
also the blockade to contribute to the the difficulties of 
the Soviet Cc^mment. "The blockade reacted principally 
upon the exchange of commodities between town and 
country. Agricultural machinery, and implements, and 
manufactured articles in universal use, had chiefly been 
imported into Russia from abroad. The peasant was no 
longer able to obtain these articles in exchange for the 
paper currency he received for agricultural produce . . . 
We agree, therefore, that the blockade accentuated the 
difficulties of the Soviet Government in relation to the 
peasantry, and we are prepared fully to take into account 
the effect of these difficulties upon the life of the towns, 
which are entirely dependent upon the villages for com 
and other agricultural produce." 

The American newspapers, which found so much material 
for their purposes in this report, for the most part neglected 
to quote the following observation: 

'It is maintained by the Bolsheviks that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has existed too short a time for considered judg- 
ment to be passed upon its success or failure, and that 
during the greater part of this period they have been 
prevented from laying the foundations of economic recon- 
struction owing to the civil war and the foreign intervention 
which accompanied it. We are prepared to agree that 
their time has been short and their opportimities restricted." 

K. D. 



CnyTHHK KPACHOAPMEHHA. — JlHTepaTypH0-H3Aaip& 
CEHB OTxei noiBTHiiecEoro ynpasieRiu: Pesomi^etuioro 
lioeHHOTO CoBCTa PecnySxHKH. — The Red Army Man's 
Guide. — Published by the Literary and Publishing Section 
of the Political Direction of the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the Republic. Moscow, First Government 
Printing Office (formerly Sytin's), 1920. 367 pp. 

This handbook for Red Army soldiers was issned in an 
edition of 250,000 copies and presumably distributed to 
all the soldiers who were on military duty at the time the 
book came out. The comparatively small size of the edi- 
tion is explained by the fact that the numerical strength of 
the Red Army has been considerably decreased since the 
various military fronts have no longer required that entire 
armies be held in constant readiness to meet the danger 
of new invasions, which has been growing less and less 
serious. 

First comes a calendar (two closely printed pages for 
each month), marking the anniversaries falling within each 
month. Most of the dates thus celebrated are recent, 
falling in the 1905 and 1917-1921 periods, but some go 
back to more remote social upheavaI^ thus: "May 5, 1789: 
Opening of the States-General in France;" "May 27, 
1797: Execution of Gracchus Babeuf;" "May 17, 1789: 
The States General in France declare themselves by ballot 
to be a Constituent (National) Assembly;" "August 1, 



1881: Jewish Pogrom at Nezhine;" "August 7, 1869: The 
Eisenach Congress of the German Social-Democracy; 
Founding of the Social-Democratic Party;" "August 8,1891: 
Second Congress of the Second International at Brussels." 

Section II, which follows the Calendar, contains a "His- 
tory of the Russian &>mmunist Party" (pp. 35-55), by 
V. Neroky, together with questions and answers on political 
life generally, biographies of important socialist leaders 
(Wi£elm Liebknecht, Karl Liebknedit, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, August Rebel, Jean Jaures, Lenin, 
Trotsky), articles on the destructive effects of the world 
war, the origin of the October Revolution, etc. 

Section III, "Administrative," contains the full text of 
the Constitution of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic. 

Section IV, "Red Army Men's Section," discusses the 
spiritual and physical obligations of the Red Army Soldier, 
gives the texts of soldiers' songs, etc 

Section V, "War Section" (with illustrations), is one of 
the most extensive parts of the book (100 pages). It pro- 
vides technical military information, on tank warfare, on 
digging trenches, smaJl arms manual, and many other 
details of importance in actual military operations. 

Section VI, "On Instruction," gives full details of the 
organization of instruction in reading and writing, for 
soldiers, as well as of instruction in military schools. 

Section VII, "Cultural-Educational Section," discusses 
clubs, soldiers' libraries, and other institutions for the 
spread of education, and adds a very long bibliography, with 
titles of books on Agriculture, Socialism, Revolutionary 
History, and Warfare. 

Section VUI, "Information Section," presents a mass of 
useful knowledge that would be of very general interest, 
such as tables of weights and measures, first aid to the 
injured, lists of military sectors, etc. 

It is a book that Red Army men no doubt find of great 
interest and utility. We have discovered so much valuable 
material in it that we expect to make use of a number 
of its chapters in later issues of Soviet Russia. 

/. r. ff. 



COMBUSTIBLE SLATE 

Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn reports: 

In the first three months of the year 1921, the 
production of combustible slate amounted to 
566,000 poods as compared wiA the 552,000 that 
had been estimated. In January, the yield was 
less than that provided for by schedule (91,000 
poods instead of 117,000) ; in February and 
March, however, the schedule was already being 
exceeded; in February, 228,000 poods were ob- 
tained instead of 195,000; and in March, 247,000 
instead of 240,000. 



LABOR IN THE URALS 

Moscow, May 19. — ^Work is progressing in the 
mines of the Urals. In February the workers were 
unable to carry out their program, in consequence 
of the poor situation in foodstuffs and fuel. But 
in March the amount of metal that had been es- 
timated was exceeded by 250,000 poods. 

FREE CARRYING OF PROVISIONS 
Moscow, May 18. — A supplement to the Decree 
on Free Trade, issued by the Commissariats for 
Labor and Defence, provides that every passenger 
on the railroads or by ship has the ri^t to free 
transportation of four poods of goods in large 
packages and one pood in hand baggage. 
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THE ACTIVHY OF THE SCIENTIFIC-TEC 
CAL DIVISION OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL 
OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 

A recent issue of Novy Mir (Berlin) contains the 
following information on this subject: 

Attention should be called, among the various 
commissions of the Scientific-Technical Section of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy, to the 
Commission for the Investigation of the Russian 
North and the Industrial Northern Expedition. 
After the liberation of the Government of Archan- 
gel and the Murman region from the control of the 
American-English armies, the scientific-technical 
section equipped an expedition for the purpose of 
studying the rational exploitation of the fisheries 
and other industrial activities of the Nar region, 
snd dispatched it to the North. This expedition 
has its own ships and fishing utensils, and is led 
by experienced specialists and students of the 
Russian North. 

The Scientific-Technical Section also has a pub- 
lishing department, which has been showing consi- 
derable activity. For instance, it issues periodical- 
ly a collection called "Communications on the 
Scientific-Technical Labors in the Republic," which 
has as its task the issuing of information on the 
scientific labors of various scholars. The work is 
edited by Professors Dolgov, Reformatsky, Ei- 
chenwald, and Louirov-Skoblo. The "Communi- 
cations" have also contained the latest results of 
the recent labors of Professor Wulf on Roentgen 
rays, of Professor Zhukovsky on the theory of 
stream-line resistances, of the Academician Igna- 
tiev. Professor Khlopin, and a great number of 
other scholars. In addition, there is published a 
monthly, "Tlie Scientific-Technical Messenger", 
which has the task of illuminating the various 
scientific-technical questions cofnuected with or- 
ganization and production, the investigation of 
natural resources of the country, and the develop- 
ment of all the productive forces of the Republic. 
Besides these, a series of books, the "Library of 
the Workers", is issued, which includes a number 
of interesting popular reference books. 

With the opening of the boundary, the scientific 
technical section transferred a portion of its ac- 
tivity to Berlin, where it issues a periodical "Suc- 
cesses of Industrial Technology", and a series of 
books, "Recent Achievements of Science and Tech- 
nology'*. In addition, together with a great num- 
ber of recognized German scholars and engineers, 
a series of reference works for engineers, workers 
and technicians, is being printed. 

The Scientific-Technical Section of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy is more closely as- 
sociated in its work with similar organizations in 
foreign countries, than is any other Russian -in- 
stitution, a."* all instruments of precision for ap- 
paratus and laboratories are obtained from foreign 
countries. The center of this activity in foreign 
countries is in Berlin, in the so-called "Bureau for 
Science and Technology," which was organized 
on the basis of a Decree of the Council of People's 
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.JaaxSt under the leadership . of Professors 
uerovsky and Eichenwald. Many scholars and 
engineers of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Sweden have declared their readiness to take up 
relations with Russia, and have already been in 
correspondence with the Bureau. The Russian 
scholars and engineers are particularly interested 
in the successes of western science and technology 
in die period from 1914 to 1920, in other words, 
during the years when Russia was cut off from 
other coimtries. 

Of particular importance is the activity of the 
Patent Section, in the matter of importing foreign 
industrial improvements. 

The Bureau is organizing at Moscow an exhibi- 
tion of scientific-technical improvements, of new 
implements, apparatus, and mechanical aids. A 
great portion of the electro-technical articles were 
already transported to Russia in December, 1920. 
Altog^er the Bureau has purchased in Germany 
various articles valued at 6,000,000 marks, and 
invested about 3,000,000 marks in its publishing 
work. 



THE WHITE SLAVES OF FRANCE 

Pravda for April 22 contains an article by Radek 
with the above title, discussing the decision of the 
French Government as to Wrangel's army, and 
containing, among others, the following para- 
graphs: 

"If there were persons among those connected 
with the Wrangel army, who participated in the 
filthy manoeuvers of the Paris Bourse and imagined 
thaLlhey were thus aiding in the reconstruction of 
Russia, and if these people today are shocked or 
astonished by he cynicism of the French Govern- 
ment, the latter may say to them with a clear 
conscience that it is not the fault of the Govern- 
ment if people are so simple as to imagine that 
~int]rit9list governments are capable of any other 
feelings." 

The French Government has altered its plan 
and is now pursuing a new course. It wishes to 
bring about a Russian Revolution from within and 
is staking everything on peasant uprisings. It is 
clear that "in order to attain this object, the Tsarist 
generals and landed proprietors in dieir train must 
be tucked away in some place where they are not 
visible, in order that the Russian small peasant 
may not be frightened by them." 

- At the end of hb article Radek says the follow- 
ing: "From the very first day the Russian counter- 
revolution has been nothing more nor less than 
cannon fodder for the Entente. As long as the 
counter-revolution had hopes of victory, the En- 
tente was more or less well disposed to the counter- 
revolution. But today the Entente has no further 
reason for being polite and treats the Wrangel 
soldiers as fertilizer for Brazilian farmers, or as 
beggars who may infest Southern Europe on their 
quest for alms. The Entente is unfailing in the 
lessons it teaches. It has taught the revolutionary 
workers and peasants to abhor its imperialism; 
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it is now already imbuing the counter-revolj^.^^^ 
soldiers with tl:e same feeling, and this j^^^^ ^^ 
will be the soil out of which the revolutionary lubA 
will blossom. The adherents of Wrangel and the 
shJaclUzi will not become revolutioniste, but their 
army consisted of peasants and intellectutls, and 
these classes, in their present unspeakable misery, 
are today wearing out not only their last i>airs of 
ticusers, but also their last illusions." 
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NOTE TO RUMANIA 

Moscow, April 21. — The Commissars of Foreign 
Affairs of Soviet Russia and Soviet Ukraiiie, m a 
joint radio reply to the Rumanian radio of April 
13, reiterate their protest against the host'o -.nd 
arbitrary acts of Rumanian warships on Russian 
and Ukrainian shipping in the Dniester liman. 
The two Governments state that they can in no 
case consent to the principle of dividinj; the 
Dniester liman into two equal parts, with llie si- 
multaneous presence therein of warships of all 
three countries. They repeat that Russian and 
Ukrainian ships usually become the target for 
Rumanian fire as soon as they appear in the limau 
and they declare that they will consider themselves 
constrained to resort to all available measuri'S of 
defence against the hostile actidhs of Rumaainn 
ships and batteries. To remove the menace tv the 
cause of peace, engendered by the existing illa- 
tion in the liman, dbe Russian and Ukrainian Gov- 
ernments find the only possible solution ij. t.H»» 
immediate convening of a mixed commissit*,. not 
however for the purpose of any division oi liie 
liman waters into two halves, but, on th/'^vi- 
trary, to establish a uniform regime throvghoiit 
the entire liman, which would remove all auses 
for conflict between Rumania on the one hn'l and 
Russia and the Ukraine on the other. The \liied 
Russian and Ukrainian Governments expri a Uie 
hope that the Rumanian Government will iip U rJ a *" 
sist on its negative altitude to their proposal^ which 
aims to promote the cause of peace between the 
interested nations. — Russian Telegraph Agency. 



EXPEDITION TO NOETHERN SIBERIA 

Moscow, April 20. — The Russian Geographical 
Society is completing the equipment of an im- 
portant expedition to the Pyasina to investigate 
this river and the surrounding regions. The river 
flows into the Northern Arctic Ocean to the east 
of the Yenisey. Its lenslli is about 730 kilometres, 
and its entire basin has tiithftrto remained unex- 
plored. The Expedition is to consist of 25 men, 
including botanists, hydrographi-r? geologists, 
zoologists, etc. They will leave Petro-rud in April 
and are to be provided with steainboaU at Kras- 
noyarsk, whence the Expedition is to proceed down 
the Yenisey to the Arctic Ocean up to the mouth 
of the Pyasina, and then up that river to its source. 
TTie work of the Expedition will require about 
two years. 
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Fo^ EDUCATION FOE ILUTBEATB8 

^Clarle," a paper pubUshed by a group of «iw»««f 
Mnkers m France. pMUhes in a recent Usue the fol- 
lowing letter from Moscow: 

Moscow, April U.— The Soviet Govemmoil has 
considered it from the very beginnmg of its ex- 
istence to hb one of its most important duties to 
give instruction to the illiterates who consUtuted 
a sad distinction of the Russian Tsarism. *or 
this purpose a special extraordinary commission 
was appointed in the Commissariat of Public In- 
struction, whose first task it has been to funcUon 
as tlie "liquidators of the illiterates, who otten 
ran as high as two million for each provmce of 
the country. . 

The difficulties have been enormous. Uuet among 
them was the almost total lack of teachers. To 
train new teachers, it was necessary to make the 
schools accessible to the great masses of more 
ov less schooled workers. Already we we "» pos- 
session of statistics Uiat will give an idea of the 
work accomplished. ,^, ,. . 

By the 1st of October last, m 124 districts out 
of 600, nearly 16,000 teachers had been trainwl, 
who are called "liquidators of the illiterate. In 
the same districts, 350,000 illiterates had been 
taught to read and write: in the Provmce of Tam- 
bov, 40,000 persons; in Cherepovets, 58,000; in 
Ivanovo-Vosnessensk, 50,000; — all these have 
received tiieir first initiation in the mysteries of 
die alphabet. 

The entire country has been covered with a thick 
net of extraordinary provincial, county, and dis- 
trict commissions, which are carrying on the most 
active propaganda in favor of education. They 
issue primers, in accordance with the latest and 
most practical methods, and with the poliUcal 
principles of the Soviet Government In 1920, a 
million of these primers were distributed, as well 
»s 70,000 copies of political catechisms and 
" 620,000 posters and placards. 

The Commissariat for Foreign Commerce has 
ordered abroad and received enormous quantities 
of pens and pencils intended for the courses of 
the illiterates; six and one-half million pens have 
been manufactured. In 1920, 2,700,000 illiterates 
received uistruction. In view of this result, it 
seems certain that the future of this work is full 
of promise. The district of Buzuluk alone, for ex- 
ample, has 324 schools, with 10,106 pupils. 

The eastern peoples of Russia, long the most 
backward in the country, now have regular courses 
in their native languages. The Buzuluk district, 
for example, has 10 Tartar schools and 17 Chu- 
vash schools. Numerous telegrams appearing daily 
in the press show that this is not an isolated cas^ 
bat a symptom of a movement that is spread 
throughout Russia. If we mention also the fact 
that there are now certain armies in which not a 
single illiterate remains, there would seem to be 
no doubt that in this field Russia will soon have 
excelled those nations that have thus far been 
the most advanced. 
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The 'Fight Against Prostitution 

By Alexandra Kollontat 

{The following article, translated from the Russiem, especially for Soviet Russia, uhu delivered 
in the form of a speech to the Third Congress of die Women's Sections of the Comnainist Party 
of the various provinces. The speech was printed in an edition of 40fi00 copies, from one of which 
it is taken by us. The author, long the head of the Russian women's movement, has written a large 
and important volume on the "Protection of Motherhood", a number of sketches of travel entitled 
"Through the Workers' Europe", and numerous pamphlets and articles, few of which, unfortunately, 
have been translated into English. A contribution from her pen, almost rivaling in brilliancy the 
article of which the first instalment follows, appeared in Soviet Russia, Volume I, No. 28.) 

extremely difficult transitioii period, prostitutioii 
is assuming large and mtolerably extensive pro- 
portions, but we simply wave it aside, we are sUent 
on this phenomenon, partly through a remnant of 
hypocrisy that is still with us as the heritage of 
the bourgeois view of life, partly through inability 
to properly grasp and become conscious of the 
damage which a widely developed prostitution is 
inflicting upon the working society. To this is to 
be ascril>ed the neglect of the question of prostitu- 
tion, and of the ways of combating it, which has 
been manifest hitherto in our legislation. 

Up to the present time the collection of our 
laws has been lacking in any kind of legislation 
touching upon prostitution as a dangerous social 
phenomenon. When the old Tsarist laws were an- 
nulled by the Council of People's Commissars, all 
the legislation on prostitution was abolished to- 
gether with them. But there were not introduced, 
as a substitute for the abolished measures, any 
new laws in the interest of the workers' society. 
This is because of the unnaturally motley nature 
of our measures, of the contradiction that character- 
izes the policy of the Soviet power in various places, 
on the subject of prostitution and the prostitutes 
themselves. In certain places there have been 
carried out regular hunts for prostitutes, conduct- 
ed "in the old style," with the aid of militia. In 
other places, the disorderly houses exist openly 
(in the Inter-Departmental Commission for Com- 
bating Prostitution actual data on this subject are 
available). In other places still, the prostitutes 
were declared to have the same status as criminals. 



The Question Neglected Hitherto 

/^OMRADES: The question of prostitution is 
^^ a delicate and difficult one, to which but in- 
sufficient attention has been paid in the past, in the 
Soviet Russia of the workers. And yet this dark 
heritage of the bourgeois capitalist past continues 
to vitiate the atmosphere of the Workers' Republic, 
and to influence for the worse the physical and 
moral health of the working population of Soviet 
ROssia. It is true that under the influence of the 
changing economic and social conditions during 
these three years of revolution, prostitution has 
somewhat altered its earlier form and character. 
But we are still far from having outlived this evil. 
It continues to weigh down upon us, inflicting the 
greatest harm to that feeling of solidarity, of com- 
radeship between the members of the Workers' 
Republic — the toiling women and men — who con- 
stitute the basis, the foundation of the new Com- 
munist society which we are aiming to build, to 
consolidate, and to put into actual practice. It is 
time that we should devote some attention to this 
question. It is time seriously to study its causes. 
It is time to find ways and means for a complete 
eradication of this evil, which should find no 
place in a Workers' Republic. 

In our Workers' Republic there has hitherto 
been a lack not only of laws aimed at an eradica- 
tion of this evil, but also of a clear expression of 
our attitude toward prostitution, as an evil harm- 
ful to the general good. We know that prostitution 
ia an evil; we even understand that now, in this 
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and were interned in hard labor camps. All this 
. shows that the absence of a clearly formulated 
legislation creates an extremely confused, relation 
between the local powers and this complicated 
social phenomenon, producing a number of varied 
and harmful deviations from our own principles 
of l^slation and morality. 

It is necessary therefore not only to approa';h 
the question of prostitution directly, but also to 
seek a solution of it that would be in accordance 
with the fundamental principles and postulates 
of the social and national-economic program of 
the Communist Party. 

Definition of Prostitution 

It is first of all necessary precisely to define 
what is prostitution. — Prostitution is a phenomenon 
closely bound up with an income not earned by 
labor and it therefore flourished in the epoch of 
the rule of capitalism and private property. Prosti- 
tutes from our standpoint are all women who sell 
their caresses, their bodies, for temporary or ex- 
tended periods, for the advantage of men, in return 
for material compensation, for fine food, clothes, 
trinkets or adornments, and for the right, obtained 
by selling themselves to men, not to undertake any 
labor, not to subject themselves to work of any 
kind. 

Prostitution in our Soviet Republic of Workers 
is an odtright inheritance of me bourgeois cap- 
italist past, in which only an insignificant number 
of women were occupied with productive labor in 
the national economy, while an enormous number, 
more than half of the entire female population, 
lived from the labor of their husbands or their 
fathers, their "meal tickets". 

Prostitution in Ancient Times 

Prostitution arose in remote times under the 
earliest forms of government, as an inevitable 
shadow cast by a fixed formulated marriage sys- 
tem, preserving the right of private property, and 
securing the passing down of possessions along 
the line of legal heirs. By this means it was pos- 
sible to save the accumulated or frankly stolen 
riches from the division that would inevitably re- 
sult from too great a number of heirs in succeed- 
ing generations. But between prostitution as it was 
in the times of the Greek dikterions and the Roman 
lupanars, and the prostitution of our day, there is 
a great difference. The prostitution . of ancient 
timM was in the first place numerically very in- 
significant. In the second place, there was no 
such tinge of hypocrisy connected with the prosti- 
tution of pagan antiquity as would enable the 
people at that time to adorn themselves with the 
morals of the bourgeois capitalist world and in- 
duce bourgeois society respectfully to remove its 
hat in the presence of the "Ic^al" wife of the cap- 
italist magnate, who sold hersef openly to an 
unloved husband, and to turn away in disgust from 
the girl thrown into the streete by the force of 
poverty, of lack of care, of unemployment, and of 



other social causes arising from the nature of 
capitalism and private property. Prostitution in 
ancient times was regarded as a "l^al" accom- 
paniment of regular established family relations. 
Aspasia received more respect from her contem- 
poraries than did their colorless wives at home, 
their breeding apparatus. 

In the Middle Ages 

In the middle ages, under the petty guild system, 
prostitution was recognized as a legal natural 
phenomenon of life; the prostitutes had a guild of 
their own, which participated on the same footing 
as the other guilds in holiday parades and muni- 
cipal celebrations. Prostitution guaranteed the 
"chaste" daughters of respectable citizens and se- 
cured the fidelity of legally obtained wives, since 
the bachelors always had an opportunity, in return 
for a corresponding fee, to indulge in the pleasures 
of the flesh with ^e professional guild prostitute. 
Consequently prostitution was useful to the honor- 
able citizen proprietors, and the latter openly ac- 
knowledged this fact 

With the rise of capitalism the picture b^ins 
to change. For the first time in history, prostitu- 
tion began to assume in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the character of a danger to society owing 
both to its proportions and to its nature; the sale 
of the labor power of women, which was increas- 
ing without interruption, is closely and indissolub- 
ly bound up with the sale of die , female body, 
and results in the fact that there enter the ranks 
of the prostitutes not only the "lost" outcast girl, 
but even the respectable wife of the woricer, the 
mother, for the sake of the children; the yoimg 
girl (Sonia Marmeladov), for the sake of the 
family. It is a picture of horror and hypocrisy, 
arising from the exploitation of labor by capitaL 
Wherever wages are insufficient to feed the 
woman, there appears a tempting underground 
trade — the sale of love. The hypocritical morality 
of bourgeois society, on the one hand, breeds pros- 
titution with all the force of its destructive ex- 
ploiting economy, while on the other hand it merci- 
lessly brands with contempt the girl or the woman 
who has been forced by need on to this much 
trodden patL 

Prostitution follows as a black shadow in the 
wake of legal marriage in bourgeois society. In 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries prostitution 
assumes enormous proportions, unequalled in his- 
tory. In Berlin there is one prostitute to every twenty 
so-called respectable women. In Paris there is one 
to every eighteen, but in London there is one to 
every nine. One form of prostitution is that which 
is open, regulated, legal; another form is that which 
is secret, underground, "occasional". But all forma 
appear as a poisonous, unhealthy growth in the 
rank swamp of the bourgeois system of society. 

Inevitably Associated with Capitalist Society 

And even children, the tender buds of the future, 
are not spared by the bourgeois class world, which 
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casts little girls of nine or ten years of age into the 
filthy embraces of rich old men satiated with vice. 
So-called disorderly houses with minor and infant 
inmates are a phenomenon that has been in exist- 
ence for a long time in bourgeois states. At the 
present moment, after the war, unemployment, 
which weighs most heavily on women, has caused 
a tremendous growth in Europe of an army of 
"street women". Hungry crowds of wealthy pur- 
chasers of white slaves cruise nightly through the 
streets of Berlin, Paris, and the other cultural cen- 
ters of the respectable capitalist states. Openly, 
in view of everyone, the market in female flesh is 
carried on. But why not! The bourgeois world is 
built up altogether on purchase and sale, and even 
I^al marriage itself includes unquestionable ele- 
ments of material or at least economic calculation. 
Prostitution, as an underground trade, is an outlet 
for the woman who has not succeeded in obtaining 
a male supporter for herself. Prostitution under 
capitalism is a means for men to attain conjugal 
telations with women without burdening diem- 
selves with the obligation to support them for a 
long period, imtil death do them part. 

But if prostitution is so vride-spread, if it is 
maintaining itself even in Soviet Russia, how shall 
we fight against it? To answer this question it is 
necessary first to recall to mind what are the 
causes of prostitution, what is the source from 
which it flows. 

Bourgeois learning and its representatives have 
felt it proper to point out to the world that prosti- 
tution is a "pathological" phenomenon that is 
itself called forth by the abnormal qualities of 
certain women. Just as there are said to be crimin- 
al types that are congenital in their origin, so it 
is declared there exist bom prostitutes. Wherever 
you may put them, no matter what conditions they 
may be placed in, these women will end in vice, 
and in the way of all flesL Of course these mis- 
representations of the bourgeois scholars go to 
pieces when faced with the facts of life. 

Marx and the more honest of the bourgeois 
scholars, physicians and statisticians, clearly point 
out that the innate inclinations of the woman play 
no part Prostitution is first of all a social pheno- 
menon, closely associated with the undnended 
position of woman and her economic dependence 
on man, both in the family and in marriage. 

Pseudo-Science and "Morality^* 

The roots of prostitution reach far down into 
the economic system. The economic exposure of 
women, on the one hand, and the habit, ingrown 
in women, through many centuries of education, 
to seek material support from a man by l^al or 
extra-marital relations, on the other hand, Uiat is 
the root, that is the cause of prostitution. As a 
matter of fact, if the bourgeois scholars of the 
school of Lombroso and Tamovsky, who claim 
that prostitutes are bom with indications of per- 
verseness and sexual abnormality, are ri^t in 
making this claim, how do they explain the very 



well-known f 4 1 that in times of crisis and unem- 
ployment the number of prostitutes suddenly in- 
creases? How do they explain the fact that the pur- 
chasers of "living flrah", of white slaves, who came 
to Tsarist Russia from other countries, always found 
a rich harvest in the starving provinces, suffering 
from poor crops, and came off empty-handed in 
the provinces that were well fed, with a very small 
yield of white slaves? Why did there suddenly 
appear so many perverted types of women, branded 
for ruin by nature, in years of famine, or unem- 
ployment? 

And, furthermore, is it not typical that in cap- 
italistic countries, prostitution recruited its num- 
bers for the most part among the indigent layers 
of the population? The greatest percentage of 
prostitutes are always found in the more poorly 
paid trades followed by working women, among 
the more neglected and lonely young women, 
forced by bitter need and by the necessity of im- 
mediately feeding their little brothers and sisters, 
who have fallen as a care upon the improtected, 
young and penniless girl. If the theory of the 
bourgeois scholars on the innate criminality and 
perverseness of certain women were correct, as a 
reason for prostitution, all classes of the popula- 
tion, including the rich and protected classes, 
would give as high a percentage of criminal and 
perverse women as the needy classes. But as a 
matter of fact this is not the case. The professional 
prostitutes, living by the sale of their bodies, are 
recruited with rare exceptions from the propertyless 
class. Iliey are driven to prostitution by poverty, 
hunger, neglect, or by the crying phenomena of 
social inequality, these foundations of the bour- 
geois system. 

Let us take another example. The increase 
in professional prostitution, as is shown by statis- 
tics, comes in all capitalist countries from girls 
between the ages of thirteen and twenty-three, in 
other words, the age of childhood and youth. And 
among these girls the majority are those that have 
been neglected or lonely. It is characteristic that 
the daughters of comparatively protected families, 
of whom their well-to-do parents took proper care, 
enter the ranks of prostitution only in very excep- 
tional cases. In most cases these girls are victims 
of a number of tragic circumstances, among which 
a very important part is played by the traditional 
lying and hypocritical bourgeois "double standard 
of morality". The girl who has "sinned" is cast 
out by her bourgeois family, and, finding herself 
alone, unaided, branded by the contempt of 
"society", is placed in a situation that has only 
one outlet, namely, prostitution. 

Economic Causes of Prostitution 

Badly paid labor, the striking inequalities of 
capitalist society, the unhealthy habit of women to 
depend economically on men, to sedc support not 
in their own labor power, but in pay for love, 
at the hands of the "feeding" man, — ^diis is what 
breeds prostitution, it is there that we must seek 
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the roots of this long existing, unhealthy pheno- 
menon. „ . ..Ill 
The workers' revolution in Russia, which shook 
the foundation of capitalism, also dealt a blow 
to the former dependence of woman on man. All 
citizens are equal before the workers' society, only 
they are obliged to work for the common good, 
and, in case of need, they are entitled to the assist- 
ance of the collective system. The woman is pro- 
tected no longer by marriage, but by her participa- 
tion in the creation of the national wealth, in other 
words, by her own productive labor. The mutual 
relations between the sexes are being transferred 
to a new basis. But the old views and conceptions 
are still weighing down upon us. And besides, 
our economic system is still far from having been 
fully established along the new line. We are still 
far from the Communist system of life. Naturally, 
in this transition period, prostitution still has 
powerful supports. For, many of the reasons that 
brought it forth have not by any means been re- 
moved, although the fundamental causes that bred 
it — private property and the petrified forms of the 
bourgeois family — have been eliminated. But there 
still remain a number of causes, the neglect and 
lack of protection of childhood, the poor living 
conditions of the working class, the loneliness of 
youth, the low pay of female labor, the imperfec- 
tions of our provisioning apparatus, the general 
disorganization of the national economy, and a 
number of other economic and social phenomena 
which still give rise to the sale of female flesh, and 
ibvs support prostitution. 

Should the Soviet Government Fight Prostitution? 

The struggle against prostitution means first of 
all a struggle against all the above mentioned 
phenomena, in other words, to support the general 
policy of the Soviet power in the matter of strength- 
ening the b^innings of Communism and perfect- 
ing production. This is our chief, our fundamental 
task. But some will ask: is it necessary in this 
case to wage a special war on prostitution? This 
painful phenomenon will ouUive itself when we 
have strengthened the power of the toilers and 
brought about, in full, the beginnings of Com- 
munism. To reason thus is equivalent to ignoring 
the disintegrating and baneful influence which 
prostitution exerts on the very structure of the new 
Communist society. Already at the first All- 
Russian Congress of Working and Peasant Women, 
the correct program was proclaimed: "The free 
and equal citizen women of the Soviet Workers' 
Republic cannot and must not be an object of 
purchase and sale." That was what was said, but 
as a matter of fact the conditions remain what 
they have been. 

Prostitution inj&res the Russia of the toilers, 
principally from the standpoint of the interests of 
the national economy and the free development of 
our productive forces. We know that a victoiy 
over disorganization, an impetus imparted to the 
evolution of our industry, is only accessible to us 



by a supreme exertion of all thj working class 
energies of the Republic, a complete and planful 
application of all the individual working power, 
both of men and of women. 

Down with the unproductive labor in domestic 
life, with the exploitation of children in the home! 
Make way for organized labor, productive labor, 
labor that shall serve the workers. Organization! 
That is the problem of the moment 

We Musi Fight Deserters from Work 

Meanwhile, what is the professional prostitute? 
The professional prostitute is a person whose work- 
ing energy is not given for the advantage of the 
collective whole, a person who lives at the ex- 
pense of others, and who receives a share from 
the rations of others. Is such a condition of affairs 
permissible in a workers' republic? By no means, 
because it decreases the supply of labor power, 
the number of hands at work at the creation of the 
national wealth, of social good. How are we to 
consider the professional prostitute from the stand- 
point of the interests of national economy? Only 
as a deserter from work. In this sense we may 
mercilessly condemn prostitution. We must imme- 
diately, in the interests of a sensible economic plan, 
enter into a conflict with this evil, bring about 
a decrease in the number of prostitutes, and stamp 
out its manifestations, whatever may be the form 
in which they appear. 

It is time that we understand that the existence 
of prostitution contradicts the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a workers' republic, in which all forms 
of earnings not obtained by labor are subject to 
prosecution. Our understanding of this matter has 
much changed during the three years of the revo- 
lution. We are beginning to form a morality of 
our own, based on principles unlike those of the 
former morality. For instance, three years ago we 
looked upon a merchant as a completely respect- 
able man. If his books were in order, if he did 
not engage in fraudulent bankruptcy, if he did not 
openly and outrageously overcharge and under- 
weigh his customers, the merchant was not only 
not put in jail, but on the other hand, was rewarded 
with honorable designations: "merchant of the first 
guild", "of an old merchant family", "a respect- 
able citizen", etc. 

The Merchant No Longer Respectable 
Now, in the time of the revolution, our relation 
to commerce and to merchants has been radically 
changed. We now call the "honorable merchant" 
a speculator. We not only do not confer flatter- 
ing epithets upon him, but we hale him before 
the Extraordinary Commission and intern him in 
a camp for foroeid labor. And why this? Simply 
because we know that we shall be able to create 
a new Communist economy only by inducing all 
grown up citizens to undertake productive labor. 
Whoever does not work, whoever is living at the 
expense of ^others, on the earnings of others, that 
is, whoever performs no productive labor, he is a 
danger to the collective society, to the republic 
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That is why we prosecute the speculators, the trad- 
ers, the profiteers, — ^in short, all who live on in- 
come not obtained by labor, and that is why we 
must fight against prostitution as one of the forms 
of desertion from labor. 

But when we consider the prostitutes and fight 
them 88 a non-productive element of society, we 
are not placing them in a special category. For 
us, for the Republic of the Workers, it is absolutely 
a matter of indifference whether a woman sells 
herself to one man or to many, whether she is a 
professional prostitute living by some other source 
than her own useful labor, or by the sale of her 
caresses to a l^al husband or to an occasional 
purchaser of female flesh, whose identity may vary 
from day to day. All women who desert from 
labor, who take no part in the obligatory work, 
and who are not performing any work for small 
children at home, are placed on an equal footing 
with the prostitute— they must be forced to work. 
And we cannot make any distinction here between 
the prostitute and the most lawful wife who lives 
on her husband's sustenance, whoever her husband 
may be, even though he be a "commissar". 

In other words, we are going to introduce equal 
treatment for all deserters from labor. From the 
standpoint of the workers' collective, a woman is 
to I» condemned, not for selling her body, but for 
the fact that, just like a legally married idle woman, 
she does no useful work for the collective. This 
new, absolutely new, procedure with prostitution 
18 dictated by the interest of the workers' collective. 

Venereal Diseases 
The second reason why we must now immediate- 
ly wage a conscientious and organized campaign 
against prostitution is in order to defend the public 
health. Soviet Russia is interested in preventing 
the disorganization and lowering of the working 
powers of the population, as well as their capacity 
for work, by sickness and indispositions. Now, 
prostitution happens to be one of the sources of 
venereal diseases, but of course not the only source. 
These diseases may also be communicated in the reg- 
ular course of daily life, by reason of poor domestic 
conditions, the absence of hygienic appliances, an 
insufficiency of dishes, which are therefore used 
in common by a number of persons, common 
towels, which are often causes of infection. Be- 
sides, in our extremely agitated transition period, 
as far as moral views are concerned, owing to the 
constant gathering and uninterrupted transfer of the 
army from one place to another, venereal diseases 
are spread to a remarkable extent, quite independ- 
ently of the agency of commercial prostitution. 
For instance, in the southern fruitful provinces 
civil war has been in progress. The male Cossack 
population has been scattered, driven out, has gone 
off with the Whites, or been scattered to the winds. 
In the settlements there remain only the women. 
They had enough of everything, but there were 
no men. Red Armies advance and take the town, 
they are billetted out, and remain in the city for 



weeks at a time. As a result there are mutual 
attractions, free alliances, having no similarity 
whatever with prostitution, since the women in this 
case voluntarily associate with the men, as a re- 
sult of inclination and without any calculation of 
material gain on their side; it is not the Red Army 
man who feeds the woman, but the reverse, it is 
she who takes care of him, mends his clothes, 
shelters him as long as the army is quartered in 
the settlement But the army departs, and as a 
consequence the settlement has become infected with 
venereal diseases. The same thing has been re- 
peated with cities and villages which are taken 
by the Whites. 

A general contamination is constantly going on. 
The diseases are spread, increased, and threaten 
to wipe out the entire unborn generation. In die 
joint session of the Motherhood Protection Society 
and the Provincial Women's Sections, Professor 
Koltsov spoke on hygiene, the science of healing 
and perfecting mankind. Closely related with this 
task is the question of the struggle against prosti- 
tution, which is one of the most active causes of 
infection from person to person. 

Steps to Fight Venereal Diseases 

In the theses of the Interdepartmental Commis- 
sion for Combating Prostitution, in the Commis- 
sariat of Social Welfare it is declared to 
be the immediate task of the Commissariat of 
Public Health to work out special measures for the 
struggle against venereal infections. Of course these 
measures include all the sources of infection and 
must not be limited to the prosecution of 
prostitution, as was the practice of hypocritical 
bourgeois society. But at any rate, even if we 
recognize the fact that the communication of in- 
fection is also accomplished to a very great extent 
in the regular course of daily life, it is very im- 
portant to furnish the population with a clear un- 
derstanding of what is the role of prostitution in 
the spread of venereal diseases. It is extremely 
important to conduct a proper sexual education 
of the young, to equip the young with precise in- 
formation, to enable mem to enter life "with Uieir 
eyes open", to refrain from keeping silent on 
questions concerning sexual life as was done by 
the lying, hypocritical, sanctimonious bourgeois 
morality, llie third reason why prostitution is 
inadmissible in a Soviet Workers' Republic is that 
it prevents the development and solidification of 
the fundamental class qualities of the proletariat, 
of its new morality. What is the fimdamenUl prop- 
erty of the working class, the most powerful moral 
weapon in its struggle? Ilie feeling of comradeship, 
of solidarity. Solidarity is the foundation of Com- 
munism. Without this strongly established feeling, 
among the mankind of the workers, it is incon- 
ceivable that we shall erect a new tnily Commun- 
ist society. Of course it is self-evident that con- 
scious Communists must with all their powers aid 
in the development of this feeling, and conversely, 
must with all their might struggle with those forces 
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that would hinder this development and prevent 
the solidification of such qualities and character- 
istics of the working class of the toiling popula- 
tion. What is it that follows in the wake of prosti- 
tution? A debasement of the feeling of equality, 
of solidarity and comradeship between the sexes, 
in other words, between the two halves of the work- 
ing class. The man who purchases the caresses 
of women begins at once to look upon women as a 
commodity. He regards women as dependent upon 
himself, in other words, as creatures of a lower 
order, not entitled to equal rights, not of equal 
value to the workers' government His contemptu- 
ous attitude to the prostitute whose attentions he 
has purchased for her material gain he transfers 
to all women. Instead of a growth of the feeling 
of comradeship, equality and solidarity, we shall 
have, if prostitution should further develop, a 
strengthening of the conditions of inequality be- 
tween the sexes, of the feeling of the superiority 
of man, the dependence of woman on him, in other 
words, a decrease in the solidarity of the whole 
working class. 

From the standpoint of the new Communist 
morality which is in process of formation, of crys- 
tallization, prostitution is intolerable and danger- 
ous. Therefore the task of our party as a whole 
and of the Women's Section in particular, must be 
to wage the most merciless, open and resolute cam- 



paign against this heritage of the past In bour- 
geois-capitalist society all the modes of struggle 
against prostitution turned out to be a useless waste 
of energy, since the two fundamental causes of 
prostitution — the existence of private property and 
the direct economic dependence of the greater 
number of women on a man (father, husband, 
lover) — were powerfully and firmly established. 

In the Workers' Republic these causes have been 
eliminated. Private property has been abolished. 
All the citizens of the Workers' Republic are 
obliged to work. Marriage ceases to be for women 
the means of finding a "meal ticket", and thus to 
escape the inevitability of working, of nourishing 
themselves by their own work. The objective 
fundamental causes of prostitution in Soviet Rus- 
sia are being outgrown. There remain a number 
of secondary economic and social causes, which 
are much easier to deal with. The Women's Sec- 
tions should apply their energies decisively in 
this direction for there they will find a wide field 
of activity opening before them. It is only neces- 
sary to bear definitely in mind that the struggle 
against prostitution may be waged only on the 
basis of a struggle with the sources from which 
it originates, and consequently the study of these 
sources, a careful seeking after them, is the first 
task of the Women's Sections. 

(To be concluded in the September Soviet Russia) 



Preserve the Archives! 

By Vladiuir Bonch-Brutevich 

(As an interesting contrast to the above original and radical analysis by Alexandra Kollontay, 
we print below a contribution from a writer of an entirely different type, a scholar and collector, 
whose ambition it is not so much to point out the institutions of the past that are destined to crum- 
ble, but instead the necessity of preserving the evidences of past endeavors, so that students in 
future generations may have ample material. The author was once the Executive Secretary of the 
Council of People's Commissars of the Russicm S»cialist Federal Soviet Republic.) 



'T'HE Tsarist Government which was overthrown 
by the revolution always kept its a£Fairs as 
secretly as possible, with the result that investigat- 
ors of Russian history, investigators of the life 
of the Russian people, succeeded only with the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining access to the archives 
of the various ministries and institutions, where 
great quantities of valuable documents concerning 
the life, habits, customs, protests, and other docu- 
ments of the social-political and national life of 
the various peoples occupying the territory of the 
great Russian empire had been accumulated. 

The Tsarist Government which put down all 
free initiative and destroyed wherever possible all 
free creative activity, blocked the springs of thought 
in all fields by means of raids and searches when- 
ever such thought arose above philistine and petty 
bourgeois levels, by the acts of its numerous police, 
missionaries, secret service organizations, etc., and 
attempted everywhere and at all times to prevent 
to wipe out the productions of the pen and of 



the brush, if these productions were in any way 
unpleasant or harmful to it For this reason there 
was no single writer in Russia who had stood 
out even slightly above the level of the repressed 
life of the Romanov period, whose house was not 
raided, and who in such raids, as well as by the 
operations of the censorship, did not lose his own 
writings, as well as photographic pictures, notes, 
and other documents, together with those of his 
friends. And all these in many cases extremely 
valuable documents are being preserved to the 
present time in the archives of the secular and 
church censorship committees, in the archives of 
the police, the divisions of the gendarmerie, the 
Ministry of the Interior, and in other places. 

In Russia there has been developing for nearly 
a thousand years a most interesting peasant move- 
ment which we have been accustomed to regard 
as a sectarian movement In this movement chief- 
ly participated in by the masses of the peasantry, 
there was expressed through many centuries the 
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desire for liberty, for a new and better life on 
the part of the oppressed, of the most downtrodden 
and most unhappy masses of the Russian people, 
the masses that were suffering boundlessly under 
the knout of the Russian Tsar, the landed pro- 
prietors, and the police. And these masses were 
seddng in their own way an outlet from the con- 
dition of affairs thus created, an outlet which they 
formulated in their own teachings, their own songs, 
their own tales, legends, philosophical cogita- 
tions, biographies of their martyrs, who had been 
persecuted and destroyed by the fanatical cruelty 
of the police, the monks, the servants of the Tsar, 
the spies, the missionaries of the Orthodox Church, 
the gendarmerie, and all the other hirelings and 
scoundrels of the oppressors of the Russian people. 

Taariam Fought the Peasant Communes 
Against these workers' communes, which lived 
under their own form of organization sometimes 
for entire centuries, the representatives of the 
Tsarist Government were constantly carrying on 
raids, in which they took away from them avail- 
able materials, manuscripts, notes, annals, pic- 
tures painted by the members of the group, pieces 
of sculpture, ancient books, collections of songs, 
poems, as well as dramatic, philosophical, and 
other productions, and all these things were stored 
in the archives, which were locked with seven locks 
and sealed with seven seals, so that no one could 
get in, in order to study or to print all these docu- 
ments so extremely important for the history of 
the Russian people. My own experience was that 
I had to try for decades to obtain permission to 
enter these archives, to acquaint myself with the 
documents, to study and to publish them, and 
up to the revolution itself it was impossible for 
me to secure this permission; so persistently did 
the Tsarist Government hide everything that it had 
taken away from the Russian people, everything 
m which the representatives of toe masses ex- 
pressed their opinion concerning the sad actuality, 
concerning the tortures of the life in which as 
m a slough, the old Tsarist and nobility system 
was holding them down. 

All these crimes the Tsarist Government was 
at great pains to keep as secret as possible, and 
for that reason it never permitted anyone to enter 
the archives of the jails, or of the courts, or of 
the police department, the gendarmerU, or the 
»Bcret service, or the archives of the Ministry of 
fmance, for then the studento of history would 
umnediately have been able to reveal the propor- 
tions of the thefu, extortions and petty mulctings. 
not only by the whole Tsarist Govemment^d 
Its representatives, but also by those on whose 
services it depended, and who executed iu will- 
m these archives are hidden the acts of the landed 
proprietors, courtiers, factory owners, military 
men, of the nch, of the bourgeoisie. 

How the Tsar Fought Sedition 
But the people — the workers, the peasants, and 
the greater part of the intelligentsia-— did not wish 



to bear the oppression and robbery practised by 
the Tsarist Government and waged a tireless strug- 
gle against the old regime, and this struggle was 
answered by the Tsarist Government with persecu- 
tions, jails, penitentiaries, banishments; the dismal 
places of Siberia and Northern Russia were filled 
with exiles and prisoners; they arrested thousands 
of people, shot down strikers, insurgents, persons 
who took part in manifestations, punished revolu- 
tionists, and gave rise to the most sharpened forms 
of struggle with the revolutionary and social 
movement All materials seized in raids in the 
houses of revolutionists, workers, peasants, and 
social students, and in the various institutions, all 
these, either in the capital or in the provinces, 
throughout Russia — were carried away to the 
police, the secret service, and other institutions, 
where they have remained until the present day. 
And wherever you may look, everywhere in the 
archives there lie precious materials for the history 
both of the Russian people as well as of the other 
peoples who inhabited and still inhabit Russia. 

If you wish to study the situation of the working 
class in Russia, you must turn your attention to 
the archives of the Ministry of Finance, to the 
sections governing the merchants, to the archives 
of the noble class, where a great number of docu- 
ments concerning the history of the factories and 
manufactures that were situated on the estates 
of the landholders may be found. - If you wish 
to acquaint yourself with the mode of agriculture, 
with tibe movement of agricultural property, with 
the ownership of peasant and noble lands in pre- 
revolutionary times, you must study the archive'* 
of the Ministry of Justice, of the surveyors' offices, 
the law courts, the archives of the Peasant Bank, 
the Nobles' Bank, and the other agricultural banks. 
And the same is just as decidedly true of all other 
questions, all questions of history, ethnography, 
religion, social and revolutionary movements, ques- 
tions as to the position of the working class and 
peasants, all these are connected with the archives 
and with the documents preserved in them. With- 
out a study of the documents of these archives 
it is impossible both in this as well as in a great 
number of other extremely important questions 
to take a single step forward. 

Even Housekeeping Records Are Important 

At every step documents are necessary — even 
documents that may at first glance seem of slight 
importance — ^for the study of the various phases of 
the life of our people. Let me point out a single 
example: A well-known English scholar, the eco- 
nomist Rogers, undertook to study the question of 
the position and movement of the pay of workers 
in England as compared with the prices of the 
most necessary products, beginning in die middle 
ages. 'And he was enabled to perform this interest- 
ing and extensive work, to which he devoted a 
number of years, only because he succeeded in 
obtaining in a sufficient quantity, from English 
hoosewives, entire collections of the notdiooks in 
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which they had set down the goods they had 
bought in the shops and the prices paid for them. 
And these apparently worthless notes thus afforded 
the assiduous scholar the possibility of clearing 
up an important question in the life of the Eng- 
lish people. 

At the present time, when the eagle flight of the 
great Russian Revolution is opening up to the 
Russian people immense possibilities of free cre- 
ative activity, we, who have the great fortune to 
be living in this stormy period, which is devoted 
to the struggle for our own and world freedom, 
should not forget the desire for creative ac- 
. tivity that will be present in future generations. 
Let us hope that not only future generations but 
already our own generation will succeed in patting 
some work on the study of Russian history in a 
peaceful time, when the enemies of the Revolution 
may have been completely overthrown by a power- 
ful onslaught by our people. For us ourselves, 
and more particularly for the coming generations, 
let us jealously guard the archives. All executive 
co mmi ttees, Soviet departments, and other local 
authorities, must see to this carefully; for it would 
really be a shame if it should become generally 
true that the provision of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy on the collection of useless 
and used up papers, that is, clippings, waste paper, 
crumpled sheets, torn papers, old newspapers, etc, 
should be understood in the provinces in such a 
way as to lead to the scrapping of the archives of 
the various institutions, and taking them to the 
paper-pulp factories to be remanufactured. 

It is necessary also jealously to preserve the 
archives of private persons, particularly archives 
which are in the possession of the former landed 
proprietors, for many of them were occupied in 
collecting materials concerning various sub- 
jects, and some of them preserved very carefully 
in their files their correspondence with well-known 
peraons of their epoch: with authors, with social 
and political figures, scholars, artiste, and other 
persons. Many of them still preserve collections 
of notes and documente touching upon die social 
and political life of the country, and of course 
it is self-evident that all these archive documente 
are extremely important for the historian; they 
should be very carefully protected, preserved, 
and forwarded to central archives. 

The Central Direction of Archives 
The Government of Soviet Russia has a special 
institution called the Central Direction of Ar^ves, 
situated at Moscow, which, in turn, has ite repre- 
sentatives all over Russia. It is to these persons 
that the local authorities should apply in all 
matters concerning archives, with full knowledge 
in advance that they will find here not only friendly 
advice, but also support, instruction, as well as a 
frank and active assistance in their work. Of 
course it must be clear to everyone that in all 
archives there always will be some things that 
may and should be destroyed, without any harm 



to the intereste of the collection, and persons who 
undertake work in archives know very well what 
it is in each archive department that may be de- 
stroyed, but this should never be done without 
the instruction of spedaliste, or on the direct order 
of the Central Direction of Archives, and at this 
present moment there are being organized Select- 
ing Committees for Archives, who are taking up 
thu difficult task with full knowledge of what it 
involves. In this way these responsible operations 
will be carried out according to a systematic plan, 
and it is always necessary to remonber that any- 
thing that is destroyed cannot be reproduced, that 
future generations will be extremely grateful to 
us, the contemporaries of the great revolution, if 
we devote all our energies to preserving the archives 
and documente not only of our epoch but also of 
preceding generations, whose descendanto we have 
become by the disposition of fate. 
Importance of Preserving Relics of the Past 
In the whirlwind of the revolution, which not in- 
frequently has destroyed articles of great value, 
let us try by all means to preserve the valuable 
documente of science, literature and art, so that 
no one may ever anywhere be able to accuse us 
of vandalism, of a needlessly ruthless and destruc- 
tive elimination of such things; on the other hand, 
let history be able to record everywhere diat our 
revolution, arising under the emblem of the claas 
consciousness of the workers and peasante, and 
which, for the first time in the history of the world, 
handed the entire mechanism of power to them, 
after proletarians and laboring peasante had been 
put at the hehn, was really worthy of the name of 
the Great Proletarian Revolution, which shed light 
over the world for many centuries and summoned 
to a universal international union all the toilers, 
into one great family, full of inspiring activity 
and of sacred zeal. 

let everyone note that though we may be able 
to destroy to the very root the old social, political 
and national institutions of Russia, those organ- 
ized and solidified instrumente of authority, of 
oppression, and enslavement of all those that toil 
and ue heavy-laden, we yet in all other matters, 
including in the first place the domains of science, 
of historical investigation, of art and of the pre- 
servation of the archives of all Russia, as well 
as in all fields of creation and inspiration— stand 
as an impregnable wall, guarding all the values 
of our country's culture, all the pooibilities for 
developmg and encouraging the growth of cre- 
ative activity in our country in the future. And 
that these intereste not only are not strange to us. 
but occupy the first place, are close to our hearts, 
and seem to all of us just as inq)ortant and neces- 
sary as air, bread, and water. We shall explain 
everywhere and at aU times to the great masses 
how valuable and important it is to preserve the 
archives for the use of the scholars of the present 
day as well as for the labors of future generations 
after Uie eager proletariat, ever hungry for 
knowledge and light, shall have brought forth from 
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ito own ranks whole groups of new, active, ener- 
getic students, developed in thought and in revolu- 
tionary zeal, who with friendly hand will aid in the 
study of our many centuries of history and perhaps 
for the first time in the history of Uie world wU 
achieve the completion of the account of the life 
of a great people, viewed from the sole stand- 
point of class relations, from the standpoint of 
the struggle of the classes, with the postulates of 
revolutionary Marxism for the first time taken 
as the basis of the entire study. For these future 
scholars, with whom the proletariat will supply 
our people in rich numbers, let us preserve every 
opportunity, particularly the archives, so that no 
one may accuse us of having made any irreparable 
mistakes, which would be equivalent to a cruel 
historical wrong. 

SUPREME COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 

ECONOMY AND GRAIN TAX 

By V. MiLixmN 

(Vice^haimum of Supreme Council of Natioiud Economy) 

I. The Decree on the introduction of the Agri- 
cultural Tax in place of the Food L«vy, creating as 
it does favorable conditions for the expansion of 
the small farms, which are the chief source of food 
and raw material, at the same time ensures further 
chances for extensive work in our large industry, 
which is the chief task of the economic policy 
of the Soviet Government. 

II. The extreme exhaustion of the resources in 
food, raw material and fuel compels the Soviet 
Government to pay particular attention to raising 
peasant economy. To this end it is necessary to 
intensify by all possible means the production of 
articles of necessity and .give state aid to small 
industry and handicraft 

The Nationalized Industry 

1. With the change of economic policy, our 
nationalized industry which is still the basis of 
our national economy, finds itself placed amidst 
new conditions, differing from those in which it has 
developed up till now. 

2. The development of nationalized Industry 
should be brought about by means of improving 
enterprises, raising the productivity of labor, and 
improving supply and accounting. It is still neces- 
sary to form large reserves of fuel, metal, iron ore 
and other raw materials, to minister to the needs 
of transport and the production of machinery and 
all means of production generally. 

All the means of the State should be entirely 
directed towards the development of the national- 
ized heavy industry. Thus a stable foundation will 
be created for improving our national economy and 
contending against ruin. 

Small Industry and Handicraft 

3. Small Industry and Handicraft at the pres- 
ent moment are assuming great importance, partic- 
ularly in die sphere of helping peasant farming, 
of conducting repairs of agricultural implements, 
as well as in supplying all kinds of articles for 



private use, to carry out all of which, under the 
present conditions, our nationalized industry would 
not be capable, owing to its being engaged in State 
tadcs. It is necessary, therefore, to present small 
industry and handicraft wide possibilities for de- 
velopment, and render them all assistance possible. 
Production of Articles for General Use 

4. During the war, attention was chiefly direct- 
ed, on the one hand, to producing military supplies, 
and, on the other hand, to ministering to the needs 
of transport and heavy industry. In cons«juence 
of this the branches of industry that supplied the 
needs of the masses of workers and peasante were 
naturally relegated to the background. At the 
present moment, of course, the branches of Indus- ' 
try which supply the needs of the workers and 
peasants must be revived, and the production of 
articles of mass consumption developed as far as 
possible. 

It is necessary therefore, parallel with rabing 

the heavy industry, to make it a special task to 

develop the production of articles of general use, 

first of all in die salt, textile and leather industries. 

Commercial Exchange in Kind 

5. The right of buying and selling the surplus 
products and raw material remaining after the food 
tax has been paid, alters the whole of the system of 
supplying industry with raw material; the centre 
of gravity in obtaining raw material should be 
shifted to the system of exchange or that of pur- 
chasing from the producers. 

6. The system of fixed prices which was suit- 
able under the practice of levies, must now be 
fundamentelly changed. Instead of fixing prices, 
money commodity equivalents should be determ- 
ined in the districts, on the basis of which the 
government organs will obtain raw material and 
food by a system of barter, giving the peasants 
corresponding articles or products. 

Money prices, both when purchasing from the 
producer of raw material and food, are determined 
by the local State organs. 

7. The process of producing raw materials 
should be centralized, and enterprises should be 
included in the network of government supply 
organs. The work of distributing raw materials 
obtained by taxation should be Im to the organs 
of the Food Commissariat The supply of raw 
material obtained in exchange should be concen- 
trated in the cooperative organs operating under 
the direct observation of the organs of the Supreme 
Economic Council. 

8. The works and factories receive the ri{^t 
to accept orders from individual peasants as well 
as from cooperative societies of various kinds on 
the basis of agreements, and under the absolute 
condition that the execution of such orders does not 
affect the execution of the industrial program 
established for the given enterprise. The draft 
of the Decree should be drawn up by the Supreme 
Economic Council in agreement with the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, and submitted to die 
Council of People's Commissars. 
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The Heroism of the Red Officers 



By MoissAYE Olgin 

(In Volume IV of Soviet Russia we printed two of Mr. Olgin's studies of Russian intellectual 
types. We now present a translation into English of another of his contributions to the "Jewish 
Daily Forward", also dealing with students, but this time with students of warfare.) 



IT was the end of September when I saw Trotsky 
and spoke to him about the peace with Poland. 
He was very pessimistic, could not think of the 
possibility of a speedy conclusion of the war, and 
was already calculating what would be the cost of 
the new winter campaign to the Soviet Republic. 
But when I asked him: "How is General Wrangel's 
situation?" he answered without a shade of doubt 
in his words: "We shall soon dispose of Wrangel; 
the White Army will be annihilated within six or 
eight months." When I told this to my friends at 
Moscow they replied: "How can he know that?" 
Meanwhile Wrangel 's army was coming closer and 
closer. His demeanor was more insolent every 
day. I asked a number of officers at Moscow about 
it; they smiled and said: "If Trotsky said so he 
knows what he is talking about," and one whis- 
pered to me: "Please keep an eye out for the 
military report of October 8, and you will learn 
something interesting." My interest fully aroused, 
I began to inquire in various circles what was sup- 
posed to happen about that date; I was told that 
on October 5 new divisions would arrive at the 
front, with kursantsy (Red officer cadets, because 
they have taken courses), and that would change 
the situation. I had no other choice than to wait. 
All Russia was then waiting with bated breath. 
On October 5 the kursantsy really arrived at Wran- 
gel's front — they were the workers and peasants 
who had been educated to be Red commanders. On 
the same day new evolutions were undertaken, 
Wrangel's army began to retreat, the Red Army 
victoriously advanced; five or six weeks later came 
the historical battle for the Isthmus of Perekop, 
in which Wrangel's backbone was broken and in 
which also ten thousand kursantsy and Red soldiers 
lost their lives. Two months after my conversation 
with Trotsky there was no longer a single Wrangel 
soldier on the Crimean peninsula and Trotsky's 
prediction had come true. 

Since that time I was miich interested in the 
kursantsy, spoke to many military authorities about 
them, visited many of the Red courses, made the 
acquaintance of many of the kursantsy themselves, 
and thus obtained the conviction that the Red 
courses were one of the most excellent military 
institutions in the world, and that the revolution 
would gain and be able to apply immense power 
by means of this organization. 

"The kursantsy died with the Marseillaise on 
their lips," was the story that ran from mouth to 
mouth. I knew that it was not the custom to in- 
vent heroic I^ends in Soviet Russia and to cir- 
culate military lies in order to keep up the courage 
of the people; and yet I wanted to get more pre- 



cise data on these tales. I asked an official of the 
Pror (Political Administration of the Revolution- 
ary Military Council) for documents. He showed 
me the report of a commander who wrote: "The 
Petrograd and Moscow kursantsy have added many 
splendid pages to the history of the revolutionary 
struggle." One of these pages was the battle for 
the city of Oriekhov. The Officers' Section of the 
Drozdovski Division fought with great ferocity 
against the kursantsy. A number of the latter were 
taken prisoners and sentenced to execution by the 
Whites. As they were being led away, they began 
singing the International. Even on ihis last journey, 
they were again maltreated by the officers, but 
their fearlessness was such as to impress even the 
White beasts. When they had arrived at the fresh- 
ly-dug graves, the Reds, looking death calmly in 
the eye, sang their military war song. The Whites 
fired and the song was silent. Such reports on the 
kursantsy were very numerous. The peasants and 
workers who prepared themselves for the career 
of Red conunander brought an iron will into battle, 
as well as an ardent enthusiasm and a contempt 
for death that was without vacillation. The greater 
number of these heroes consisted of Communists. 
The fight for the Isthmus of Perekop aroused 
all of Russia; since the defeat of Yudenich near 
Petrograd there had not been so exalted an en- 
thusiasm. 

The Difficult Conquest of the Crimea 

Crimea has the shape of a bottle, the neck of 
which is formed by the Isthmus of Perekop, which 
connects the peninsula with Russia. To this point 
the Red Army had pursued Wrangel. To defend 
the entrance to the peninsula Wrangel's officers 
constructed a regular fortress, with all sorts of 
obstacles. It was here that Wrangel had been in 
hiding before his onslaught on Soviet Russia and 
here he felt himself safe. It seemed impossible to 
take Perekop. France was supplying Wrangel with 
a great number of guns, tanks, airplanes, and wire- 
less apparatus; the Red Army on the other hand 
did not have enough airplanes and artillery. But 
to permit the Wrangel army to remain here meant 
^.-xpo: ing the country to constant danger of counter- 
evolution, as the counter-revolution would then 
continue to have a figure on which they might place 
tfieir hopes. It was therefore necessary to conquer 
Perdcop and the Red Army accomplished this task 
empty-handed as it were. 

At the head of the Red Army marched the bat- 
tallions of the kursantsy. With a tremendous 
impetus they threw themselves, in spite of the 
barbed wire entanglements and the treacherou* 
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ditches, against the batteries. The whole act looked 
like one of madness, but in the words of Maxim 
Gorky: "The madness of the brave has conquered." 
Perdcop was taken. Wrangel's place of ambush 
was burst open, the Red Army threw itself into 
the Crimea and drove the last White General into 
the sea; very great masses of munitions and 
foodstuffs were taken — a present from France. 
Wrangel was disposed of. Ten thousand kursantsy 
and Red soldiers lost their lives in this battle. Eye 
witnesses tell me of the mountains of bodies en- 
cumbering the battlefield, while new ranks passed 
over those that had fallen on their path to battle 
and victory. If you should speak of this to Russian 
petty bourgeois or intellectuals they would say: 
"Well, what about it? They t&ke a common peasant 
boy, give him good food and shelter and the 
au^ority to command others; why should he not 
be faithful in return for all this?" To these nar- 
row-minded and narrow-hearted creatures every- 
thing seems small; in all that is great they cim 
find only a petty spirit; for them there is nothing 
that is heroic or sacreid; for them everything is 
estimated and judged on the basis of the payok 
(the daily food rations). 

The Kursantsy Thrown Against Kolchak 

Is the Russian kursant really a man who has 
been purchased? Would the price be worth the 
sacrifice? I was recently told of the Circassian 
officers' courses which, uter having been estab- 
lished in the year 1918 in Moscow, were shortly 
afterwards transferred to the Urals, so that they 
might be nearer to Siberia, whence attacks were 
feared from Kolchak. The possibility was reckoned 
with that the Red Army might, in case of need, be 
a source from which Red commanders might be 
drawn. The school, on its transfer journey, reached 
Uralsk a few weeks after leaving Moscow. Hardly 
had it arrived, when the Ural Coqsacks fell upon 
the city, and the kursantsy had to lay aside thdr 
books and hasten to the defence c^ the railroad 
connected with the Urals and Riazan. In a few 
idays it became clear that Uralsk was not safe, 
for the reinforcements from the Red Army had 
not arrived. All Soviet institutions were trans- 
ferred to Saratov, but the kursantsy were thrown 
from Saratov to Cherkassy, in the province of Kiev. 
In June they arrived in Cherkassy, and already in 
July a life and death struggle had to be faced, 
first with the little Russian (Ukrainian) bands, 
then with Denikin. As Denikin was gaining every 
day, and a prolonged sojourn in Cherkassy was 
impossible, it was rendered necessary to transfer 
the forces to Petrograd. When the kursantsy ar- 
rived in Petrograd at the end of September they 
at once had to take part in the defence of the 
city against YudenicL* Between their various 
conflicts they had not neglected their studies, how- 
ever, and the alternation of their activity with 

*) The events and dateg referred to in the foiegoing 
are evidently of the year 1919.— Editor, Soviet Russia. 



theoretical instruction continued until the instruc- 
tion was completed, early in 1920, and the students 
received their diplomas. 

That is the way Red cadets study, a book in one 
hand, a gun in the other, ready at any moment to 
sacrifice their lives, ready to shed their blood for 
the revolution. Would one do this for the sake of 
a good military coat or a plate of kasha? 

Radek's Admonition to Red Soldiers 

I heard many military speeches in Russia but 
none so clearly expressed the spirit of the revolu- 
tionary army as the speech delivered by Karl 
Radek on October 24, 1920. 

It is a very long speech, and I shall therefore 
reproduce here only its conclusion: 

"We believe that what we are doiug is the sole 
means of saving mankind; of this we are con- 
vinced, and this is our strength. We can ri^itly 
say to the Red Army and to the Red kursantsy: 
the life that we are building will be so large and 
so magnificent that it is worth dying for it All 
of us who are assembled here will perhaps not 
see that new age. A long road lies before us, 
severe struggles must be made, and after we have 
won the victory in Russia, we shall still have the 
task of aiding the workers in other countries. Bat 
one thing we know: the way is still a far one, 
and many of our brothers must still perish in the 
battle. But we speak of this not wim gloom but 
with joy, for we know that the death of each of 
us is a source of new life. 

"There was a time in which man dreamed much 
of immortality. Man lived his pittance of life, 
was a petty creature, sought ceaselessly to maintain 
himself alive, son^t not to starve, never succeeded 
in doing anything big, and it seemoi senseless to 
him that he must die without leaving behind him 
anything that was worth while. All his life the 
peasant or the worker tilled the soil or drove the 
cattle to pasture or slaved in the workshop. And 
he asked himself: What is the sense of all this? 
And as there really was no sense in it, he imagined 
to himself a life after death, a life in whi^ he 
would not be a slave, but an immortal spirit, 
hearing the music of the spheres. But we know 
that when we go to our death there is no other 
life; when the soldier has died, nothing remains 
of him. And yet each of us goes into battle with 
the firm conviction that the cause we serve is 
immortal. 

"Bourgeois historians describe the history of 
humanity in their works as a series of wars in 
which great captains carry off great victories, but 
we Imow that it is not the generals, not the field 
marrfials, that achieve the victory, but the soldiers 
of their armies, soldiers whose names are not 
even mentioned. When we honor Lenin and Trot- 
sky, we do not think of them as common men, 
as mm of whom the world has already seen many. 
We know diat they are the men who. are most 
conscious of the magnitude of the cause they rep- 
resent. But without us they could do nothing; 
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wa also know that the cause for which we are 
working is die cause of the working class, of all 
of us; we know that if this cause is victorious, 
the victory belongs to all of us. And this thought 
gives us a pleasure in life, it drives away all fear 
at the moment of danger. We know that the 
kursantsy who have died shall live in the hearts 
of their comrades, we shall never forget that 
they died for our cause. We are building this 
structure with our blood and with our sweat, 
and if it is necessary for us to put our lives into 
it as its comer stone, we shall do so with joy; 
and once the structure is finished and the people 
alone possess it and need no longer to suffer, but 
may lead a life that is worthy of man, the whole 
people will think of us, even if they do not know 
our names. The people will know that the founda- 
tion of this building was built op of the lives 
of the thousands of class conscious workers, who 
saw a bleeding and disorganized world before than 
and said: 'We shall clear the way for a new life, 
even though we may lose our own lives in the task.' 



"When we ask ourselves whether it is worth 
while to die, whether life could not offer us naore 
than death, all of us may answer: to be sure it is 
better to live, to work, to create, on this great 
building; every one of us would like to behold 
the new life taking shape, but every one of us 
knows too that this new world can only be bom 
if we refuse to be frightened in the presence of 
death. Therefore death, into whose eyes we look 
fearlessly, and in whom we have become accus- 
tomed to behold a danger, but nothing more — 
this death is for us the symbol of life, the greatest 
and mightiest heroism of life. 

**We are taking leave of our comrades, whose 
death has just been reported to as. We say 
nothing to your dead bodies, that cannot hear us, 
we say nothing to yoar souls, for science knows 
nothing of your souls; we say only to ourselves: 
if these men could shout from their graves: All 
ready! we dioald answer them with the battle 
cry that was tauf^t us in our youth: Ever pre- 
paredr 



The Progress of the Sowing Campaign 

(A report of the tour made by Comrade Ossinshy, People's Commissar for Agriculture.) 



The following is an extract from an article 
which appeared in the Moscow Pravda on May 
13th, dealing with a tour which Comrade Ossin- 
sky, the People's Commissar for Agriculture, 
made of some of the central provinces for the 
purpose of acquainting himself with the course 
of the sowing campaign. 

"What strikes one most," subsequently reported 
Comrade Ossinsky, "is that the sowing campaign 
has affected large numbers of the peasantry, and 
is generally attracting great attention. There is a 
large network of vigorous organs in connection 
with this campaign, which are most active, and 
which have absorbed some of our best men. The 
fact is that the sowing campaign is a question of 
the greatest importance in every locality; it is a 
question which concerns every member of the 
population, with the result that all agricultural 
activity has now been directed along this road. 

"The question of the actual existence of the 
village committees and of the village sowing cam- 
paign groups, a rather doubtful question, has now 
become quite clear. These committees do not only 
exist, meet, and work, but, what is more, they 
introduce improvements in almost every village. 
The proclamation of the agricultural tax and 
the introduction of the distribution of State seeds 
has considerably invigorated the village committees. 

"Until recently, the chief work of die committees 
was to make a complete register of the total amount 
of seeds, to draw up a sowing plan, to take account 
and control of the fulfillment of the latter, of the 
distribution of the supply of State seeds, and labor 
mobilization for the purpose of assisting the famil- 
ies of red army soldiers, orphans and invalids and 



the horseless peasants. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the above work is rather limited and formal, 
its importance has brought new life and spirit into 
the village committees. It is generally observed 
that almost every committee has gone far beyond 
the limits of the work enumerated above. 

"The sowing plan was received, discussed and 
accepted in every village. It has often happened 
that once the question of the sowing campaign was 
mentioned to a president of the village committee, 
the latter turned to the 'sacred image case,' from 
which he extracted a number of papers and docu- 
ments, including the sowing plan, encased in some 
old office book or file. It is a far more difficult 
thing, of course, to carry out this plan than it is 
to draw it up, and the result often differs consider- 
ably from what was originally proposed. The most 
obvious thing, however, is the social and educa- 
tional organizing role that this plan has played, as 
an industrial program generally does; it logically 
resulted in a preliminary registration and control, 
and a verification of the extent to which the facts 
and figures in question have been dealt with. With 
the plan as a guide, the village Committee is in a 
position to give information with regard to the 
exact amount already sown, the reason why one 
kind of grain is to be sown more than another, and 
so on. There was some doubt here, in the question 
of the general improvement of cultivation, as to 
whether the peasantry fully understood the ad- 
vantage of early sowing, and whether the introduc- 
tion of corresponding regulations would meet with 
any difficulty. 

"The very first village visited made it clear 
that the advantages of early sowing had been gen- 
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^Tirri QTH HWf HEPBO HA APMHH, BtH 

A UKRAINIAN POSTER 

"PeaMDU! Th« Red Army will protect your cropi againil all bandit* and invaden." 



erally accepted; this was latterly confirmed by 
absolutely all Village Committees. It is now gen- 
erally believed by the peasantry that early sowing, 
even without preliminary manuring, gives far 
better results than late sowing after manuring. 

"There is reason to believe that the repair of 
agricultural machines and stock b also widespread, 
the result of which will no doubt prove to be very 
considerable. In comparison with last year, ters 
of thousands of additional machines have been 
repaired. 

"A great work has been carried out by propa- 
ganda and agitation. In this respect, printed pro- 
paganda lags somewhat behind oral agitation. 
Quite a nuiidier of leaflets, placards, and special 
editions of newspapers have been published by 
local means in many provinces; there were also 
issued quite a number of special publications; the 
provinces of Tula, Voronezh and Kursk should be 
mentioned in this connection. Yet this is not all. 
To fill the gap, we had the assistance of oral 
agitation and propaganda. This method has spread 
to such an extent that all the regulations dealing 
with the agricultural tax, the latest information of 



Extraordinary Conferences, sittings and so forth, 
reached the rank and file of the peasantry imme- 
diately. There is also very little doubt that, thanks 
to the sowing campaign, contact between town 
and country has more than doubled. As an inst- 
ance, the Zadon Uyezd of the province of Voronezh 
should be mentioned; here, within about two or 
three months, four local conferences were held, and 
a fifth conference was set for the near future. 

"What is of most interest with regard to the 
attitude of the peasantry to the Tax in Kind and 
to free trading, was the influence that these decrees 
exercised over the extension of the sowing area. 
That a great change has actually taken place is 
evidenced by the fact that large numbers of 
peasants, not belonging to the trading or profiteer- 
ing class, continually travel on the railways and 
ordinary horse transport, with sacks of seeds bought 
for sowing purposes. It is characteristic to observe 
that with the beginning of the rainy season, the 
Tula peasants coined a new expression: "The 
Agricultural Tax is watering the land." It may be 
said that same Tax has also considerably strength- 
ened the Village Committee." 
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The Congress of^the Russian Emigres in Paris 

By Our Paris Cobbsspondent 



*HE Russian emigres, the dispossessed nobles year. 



In fact, sensationalism was the most char- 



and capiulists who have taken refuge in acteristic trait of ^\,^f°^±^°^^i^^. 

U»H. countries which are seeking the over- needed the widest and wildest stretch of the unagm 

ation to call it "national". For not only did it 
not represent a significant fraction of Russia, it 
did not represent even a significant fraction ot the 
Russian emigres. The Octobrists (Constitutional 
Monarchists) and the Right Cadets, were the only 
distinct parties represented. The rest was made 



capitalistic countries which are seeking 

throw of Soviet Russia, are working hand in hand 

with these capitalistic governments in the fostering 

of plots against the life of the Russian Soviets. 

France now is the center of world reaction, and 

in France there is the largest colony of emigres. 

Encouraged and even financed by the French 

financial oligarchy, just as before the Wrangel up of no°^f^;;ifl^X^j^ 

fiasco, they publish newspapers, they hold ' ' ""* -"*""" '»"'•"• 



^ ^ con- 

gresses, they plot ceaselessly. 

To articulate their fumings and their songs of 
hate against Soviet Russia, the Russian emigres 
in France have already held three congresses. For 
die third time this year the Russian emigres 
gathered on June 5 in the Hotel Majestic, one of 
the most sumptuous of the Paris hotels, to plot 
the overthrow of the Soviet Republic. For the 
third time they came to decide upon the exact 
division of the Russian bear's skin. 

The first of the congresses was made up of 
members of the late-lamented Constituent Assem- 
bly, the ex-members and their allies. Kerensky 
and Chernov, Martov and Milyukov met in solemn 
conclave, passed voluminous resolutions, and with 
a gravity appropriate to their exalted state, de- 
cided upon the fate of Russia, the panacea being 
of course the Constituent Assembly. The reaction- 
ary press gave them tremendous publicity, the 
French Government gave them its official blessing. 
The fall of Bolshevism was imminent. Gradually 
the noise of battle subsided, the smoke disappeared, 
and the Russian bear was still at large. 

Next came the ex-captains of Russian industry, 
the wealthy magnates and their allies. They with 
much solemnity admitted their willingness to as- 
sume charge of Russia's inexhaustible wealth. They 
declared not only for the restoration of private 
property and personal initiative in commerce, but 
more than that, against state interference and for 
the transfer of public utilities (even those formerly 
belonging to the state, such as railroads) to 
private ownership, to the former magnates. The 
reactionary press lauded their keen appetite, the 
politicians gave their official blessing. The fall 
of Bolshevism was imminent. But when the smoke 
of battle disappeared the Russian bear was still 
at large. 

Do These Exiles Represent Russia? 

Now for the third time the emigres came together 
in a most ambitious meeting to decide on how to 
destroy the power of the Russian Communists. In 
a "Congress of National Unity' they declared 
themselves custodians not only of the unfortunate 
assembly or of the Russian ex-captains of industry, 
but of ihe entire natipn — God save the mark! 

This Congress was the most sensational held this 



^^^ The rest was made 

are tShe most active plotters and the most danger- 
ous. For example, there is the notorious Madane 
Tyrkova, supposedly representing the Russian 
colony of London (but keeping very discreeUy 
under cover the fact that seventy persons elected 

There wAs the press agent Burtsev, editor of 
Obshche Dyelo, which is financed by the French 
Government. There was the social-traitor Alexin- 
sky, representing Yedinstvo, of which he is one of 
the not very numerous members. He was the 
buffoon of the congress. Once upon a time he 
refused to be in the same picture with those same 
reactionaries whose cause is now his. Every once 
in a while he would jump up like a jack in the 
box, and say: "I, the Social-Democrat and the 
friend of Plddianov". Nobody paid any attention 
to him, because even the mention of the name of 
Plekhanov did not please them, as Socialism, even 
of the most moderate kind, is not to their liking. 

Another prominent figure was the charlatan 
Doctor Pasmanik. He caused the greatest scandal 
of the Congress. A cringing boot-licker, he is 
always bent double before the reactionary powers 
that be. Anti-democratic and with no faith in the 
people's initiative, he presumed to speak in the 
name of the Jewish people, who never delegated 
him to the task. He had been defending the counter- 
revolutionists and fighting the Bolsheviks with 
bitterness, in the name of the Jewish interests! 
But wilfully blind as he is, he could not help 
seeing a little of the kind of "democracy" his dear 
friends Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel practised. 
So, very timidly, he suggested to the National 
Congress that it might be advisable for it to go 
on record as disapproving of the massacre of 
150,000 Jews and the violation of 25,000 Jewish 
women and girls. An uproar greeted this state- 
ment He was abused in unprintable language, 
for he had dared to insult the "glorious volunteer 
army", with its "valiant" generals. Nothing served 
so well to unmask the men who had come to this 
congress than this incident There they stood 
revealed, the guilty band of rascals who r.ice went 
under the name of "The Black Hundreds". 

The Former Enemy of the Tsar 

The master of ceremonies was Burtsev, this in- 
triguer whose finances never run dry. In his 
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address tlkat opened the congiess he managed to 
express his hatared for the Bolsheviks, but besides 
that he said nothing definite, because it is the 
principle of a Burtsev to speak vaguely in public 
and to do his best work plotting in secret 

Then came an address by Kartoshov, who ad- 
vanced the motto, "For our country, for our father- 
land, for Russia". He said, "We must speak for 
a Russia of all citizens, not any one section." He 
spoke of Russia being turned (by him and his gang 
of course) "into a haven of social peace", and 
that in Russia "the idol of class inequality will be 
cast to the ground". Then he hurried to add that 
private property, and frsedom of individual enter- 
prise would be maintained. He spouted much 
drivel, words that do not merit commenting upon. 

Katinkov, one of the emigres who had been at 
Constantinople and sat in the councils of Wrangel, 
revealed a sample of the plotting continually car- 
ried on by the Black Hundreds. He told of how 
in 1919 there was formed an inter-party organiza- 
tion, the forerunner of the present one. It was 
formed in Petrograd itself, and printed illegal leaf- 
flets for the "liberation" of Russia, and spread 
them among the population, especially in the 
factories. They also posted them everywhere at 
night. They helped thus to prepare the ground 
for Yudenich. In 1918 they had already agreed on 
the form of government that the restoration would 
give to Russia. It would be hard and forceful; 
the representatives would be appointed and not 
elected; the army would be the ruling power, and 
the commanding general the dictator. It is these 
same gentlemen who are shouting themselves hoarse 
denouncing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

A Former Marxian 

Struve, the ex-Marxian scholar, and until re- 
cently representative of the Wrangel "government" 
in Paris, seconded all the noble words expressed 
by his fellow-conspirators. To the Zionist Pas- 
manik, who dared hint that the counter-revolution- 
ary troops had not been over-delicate in their treat- 
ment of the Jews, he answered that, on the con- 
trary, only a powerful aimy could save the Jews 
from pogroms, and that attacks on the army would 
be fatal. 

One of the ironies of the Congress was that most 
of the speakers admitted that the Bolsheviks were 
the only consistent Socialists, but they always 
hastened to add that Socialism was a failure. The 
speakers shouted for "Freedom and property, 
property and freedom". And when interest in the 
proceedings lagged, someone would mention Wran- 
gel and the "glorious volunteer army" and would 
call for a hurrah. One speaker, Bublikov, who had 
been in America, said: "We have much to learn 
from Charles Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
whose motto is industrial democracy." One of the 
resolutions passed by this congress states that 
clemency will be exercised towards soldiers of the 
Red Army. This promised clemency towards 
soldiers of the Red Army is belied by what actually 



happened when the capitalist regime was restored 
in Hungarf, and it brings to mind also what hap- 
pened to me Communards of Paris, of an earlier 
time, who were slaughtered to the number of 
30,000. If these forces of the Black Hundreds 
should get back into power, the horizon in Russia 
would be dark with corpses of Red Army men 
hanging from every telegraph pole, and the soil 
of Russia would be soaked with the blood of the 
victims of the White Terror. 

Invasion of Russia Proposed 
The resolutions called for a restoration of the 
capitalist regime, and for armed intervention by 
a foreign power. It is these same gentlemen who, 
when diey are in the saddle, and when the interests 
of the "country" are in any way threatened by a 
foreign power, raise the cry of national defence, 
patriotism for the fatherland, protection of hearth 
and home. But when they are dispossessed of what 
does not belong to them, they forget the hypo- 
critical language with which they were wont to 
induce the people to shed their blood in imperial- 
ist wars. Instead it is they who call for armed 
and forceful invasion of Russia by a foreign power. 
Although the antics of these emigres are farcical, 
the danger should yet not be minimized. It is 
always with the aid of capitalist governments, who 
have been behind every nefarious adventure 
launched against free Russia, that suih enterprises 
have been initiated and prosecuted. They were be- 
hind Yudenich, Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel. Iliey 
had a hand in the Kronstadt rebellion, and in the 
coup at Vladivostok. Like vultures they circle about 
Soviet Russia, hoping that she will grow weak 
from her wounds, so that they can pounce upon 
their prey. Yet Soviet Russia seems to know how 
to heal her wounds and drive off the vultures. 



For Russia's Hungry 
Children 

A picnic will be held on August 7th, 1921, 
in Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, by the American 
Committee for Children in Soviet Russia. 
The entire proceeds will go towards buying 
and shipping milk to starving children in 
Soviet Russia. 



Pictures of children's life in Russia 
will be shown. 



Admission SO cents. 



Take West End train (B. R. T.), 
to 25th Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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The Russian Workers and the Paris Commune 

(These greetings, sent twenty-five years ago to the French Workers in Commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Commune, and showing so admirably the class consciousness of 
the Russian proletariat, were preceded by an even earlier address, sent in the seventies to the surviv- 
ing Communards by The South Russian Labor League.) 



npWENTY five years ago the workers of Moscow, 
■'■ as today, made ready to greet the French 
workers on the 25th anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the Paris Conmiime. At secret meetings held 
in the month of February 1896, under the guidance 
of intelligent comrades, they wrote and despatched 
to Paris the following letter of greeting: 

"Address of the Workers of Moscow to the Workers 
of France," 

**0n the 25th anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Paris Commune, a day that is memorable to 
every thinking workingman, the workers of Moscow 
send their hearty greetings to theii; elder fellow- 
workers of France. The name of France is bound 
up with all the greatest social upheavals of con- 
temporary world history. And naturally so. There is 
not another country in history where the struggle 
between the classes was always so strikingly pro- 
noimced, where the antagonism between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeosie was so sharp as in 
France. 

"And beginning with 1861 Russia herself has 
been gradually following the same track as the 
European countries. The age-old pillars of Russia's 
structure are cracking and swaying under the 
weight of capitalism. The bourgeoisie is growing 
stronger every day, and has won the recognition of 
absolutism, which is pouring privileges down upon 
it in profusion. The latter, simultaneously with 
the application of the latest improvements, is mak- 
ing the direct transition to capitalism most painful. 
The antagonism of the classes is therefore becom- 
ing more and more apparent. The numberless and 
practically ceaseless strikes that are breaking out 
all over the Empire, strikes that the Russian Gov- 
ernment is both unable to hide from society and 
unable to suppress by force of arms, serve as the 
best proof of the fact that the young Russian pro- 
letariat has been aroused. 

"There is now no force able to stop this move- 
ment The Russian workers, having raised the old 
revolutionary banner that is stained with the blood 
of the martyrs of their cause, and having armed 
themselves with the ideas of scientific Socialism, 
have taken their stand beneath the common Red 
banner of the proletariat of the world. They are 
proud with the knowledge that the first bastion of 
European reaction which the proletariat of the 
world will have to seize — Tsarism — will have 
to be destroyed by them, that the last pillar of 
bourgeois domination, without the destruction of 
which the victory of the whole proletariat is un- 
thinkable, will have to be overthrown by them. 

"Let the workers of France feel sure that when 



the call to revolution comes from the workers of 
the West, the Russian workers will have a ready 
response and a helping hand. 

"Long live the workers' revolution, whose glori- 
ous precursor was the Commune of 1871!" 

"From 60S workers of 28 factories and works. 
"Moscow, February 29th, 1896." 

The workers of Petersburg, on their part, re- 
solved also to send greetings to the workers of 
France on the 25th anniversary of the Paris Com- 
mune and through the medium of the then existing 
illegal organization called "The League to Fight 
for the Bjmancipation of the Working Class" de- 
spatched to Paris the following letter: 

"Address of the workers of St. Petersburg to the 
workers of France. 

"The sad song of the Russian peasantry has long 
reached the ears of the Western nations. And the 
bourgeoisie of France, fraternizing with the Tsarist 
Government, has narrated to the world the con- 
quering crusade of the Russian bourgeoisie. On 
the memorable day of the 18th of March, a day 
that is so dear to the Socialists of the whole world, 
let the distant voice of Russia, stifling under the 
yoke of despotism, the voice of proletarian Russia, 
reach the ears of the proletariat of France. Let 
the French worker know that the freedom-loving 
heart of the Russian proletariat still beats be- 
hind the bars of the Tsarist prison. 

"We boldly declare to our French comrades 
that a stable foundation has been laid for the 
Russian labor movement and no power on earth 
can now retard it. It is not for nothing that the 
Russian Tsar hastens to show his 'extreme grati- 
tude' to his troops for their massacre of unarmed 
workers during the Yaroslav strikes in 1895. It 
is not for nothing diat the Russian Minister of 
Finance issues circulars betraying the alarm which 
the Russian Government feels concerning the 'sin- 
ister designs of working class agitators.' 

"Tsarism feels that its enemy is growing m 
strength daily and hourly, and that this enemy is 
not the helpless liberalism of the Russian educated 
classes, but the rising wave of the social-democratic 
movement. The Russian workers, standing under 
the banner of scientific socialism, calmly look to 
the future, firm in their faith in ultimate victory. 

"The Russian workers send their hearty greet- 
ings to their French comrades. On this annivers- 
ary of the day when the French proletariat made 
the first breach in the defences of the bourgeois 
world, let the foundations be laid for a more active 
cooperation between the workers of both countries. 
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Let them remember the call of our great teacher: 
^Workers of all countries, unite!' 
"Long lire the French proletariat! 
"Long live the French Revolution!" 

"The League to Fight for the Emancipation 
of the Working Class. 
"St. Petersburg, March 3, 1896."' 

COOPERATIVE UNION IN SESSION 

The Third Session of the Council of the AU- 
Russian Union of Cooperative Societies was opened 
in Moscow on the lOdi day of May. 

Comrade Khinchuk, the Chairman of the Central 
Union, opened the session with a report, in which 
he pointed out the importance and gravity of the 
tasks imposed upon the cooperatives in connection 
with the transition from the Levy to the Tax, and 
that their complete emancipation is provided for in 
the basis of the new Decree on cooperative societies. 
Having membership of the entire population in the 
cooperative societies, the Soviet Government fully 
attained the aims which were pursued by the co- 
operators in former times, but which were un- 
believable under former conditions. Concerning 
the question of financing the cooperative societies, 
the speaker pointed out that the cooperatives will, 
apart from their own means, obtained by contribu- 
tions, receive monetary as well as goods advances 
from the State. 

For the purpose of expanding commercial ex- 
change beyond the limits of mere direct barter. 
Comrade Khinchuk considers it expedient to estab- 
lish a system of obligations between the producers 
and the cooperatives, in the form of cooperative 
bonds. 

In order that the renovated cooperatives may 
start out with the confidence of the population. 
Comrade Khinchuk recommends the method of 
centralized management and decentralized execu- 
tion. 

The second day of the session was devoted to 
the report of Comrade Brandenburgsky on State 
commercial exchange and the cooperative societies. 
The report furnishes a clear conception of the aims 
and tasks of the cooperatives imder the new arrange- 
ments, as well as of the immediate prospects in 
relation to food and commerce in Soviet Russia 
upon the introduction of the agricultural Tax. The 
Tax in Kind on the chief products of agriculture 
for the harvest year 1921 — 22 has been established 
with a view to satisfying the indispensable require- 
ments of the army and of the urban workers only. 
According to the approximate calculations of the 
Food Commissariat the following products will 
have to be obtained in the ensuing year throu^ 
State exchange above the Tax, not counting the 
Ukraine and Turkestan: 150 million poods of 
com, 3714 million poods of potatoes, 10 million 
poods of oil seed, and others, which constitutes 
about 300 million gold rubles at pre-war rates. 
What then are the goods resources of the country? 
The speaker pointed out that the rise in prices of 



producte of agriculture and articles of manufac- 
ture since 1914 was most unequal, for the former 
were much more than the latter. Tlie establish- 
ment of an exact coefficient of the rise of prices 
is at present impossible, the more so that it must 
vary with the producing district Taking the pro- 
visionally accepted relations of prices for manu- 
factured goods and agricultural products in Russia 
at the present time to be in the ratio of 3 to 1, 
the State will need 100,000,000 rubles to obtain 
the future harvest through commercial exchange, 
and 20,000,000 rubles for this year's harvest From 
the plans and prospect of the development of 
Russian industry in the year 1922, Comrade Bran- 
denburgsky calculates that the goods resources in 
the hands of the State for exchange operations 
next year will be equivalent to 50,000,000 gold 
rubles. The goods that will be lacking, to the 
value of 50,000,000 rubles, will have to be pur- 
chased abroad. Comrade Brandenburgsky further 
spoke of the role which the cooperatives will have 
to adopt in State commercial exchange, to which 
they will be summoned by the Soviet authorities 
as its chief support in exchange operations. The 
essence and political basis of the Decree on the 
Agricultural Tax is contained in the idea of creat- 
ing the conditions under which all the products 
at the disposal of the producer should go to supply 
the consumer through the mediiui of mutual ex- 
change between the cooperative organizations of 
producers and their cooperative society. 

The interest which those present at the ses- 
sion manifested in the report, and the animated 
debates which the reports subsequently called 
forth, show the development of a new type of 
worker and peasant cooperator that renounces the 
"Liberal-Democratic" cloak under which the co- 
operatives existed in Russia as well as in all bour- 
geois countries. The new type of Russian co- 
operator does not suffer from the liberal illusions 
of a terrestrial paradise within the capitalist system. 
As in other spheres, a profound revolution has 
taken place in that of the cooperatives as well. 
The Russian cooperators are beginning to r^ard 
themselves not only as men of business, but chiefly 
as builders of the State. 
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Russia's Internal and External Situation 

By Karl Raoek 

(The authorities of the Russian Soviet Government have always been frank in revealing the 
difficulties which it is encounUring in its efforts to establish Compmnism on a firm and permanent 
basis. No one could be franker in revealing the weaknesses in its situation than is Karl Radek 
the following striking presentation of the aims that are pursued in the new policy of the Soviet 



Government toward the peasants.) 

"PARTY discussions in recent days have been 
concerned with an alteration in the internal 
and external situation of Soviet Russia, which was 
not immediately grasped by all the party. If we 
desire correctly to estimate the resolutions of the 
last party congress we must take as our point of 
departure an analysis of the altered situation of 
Russia. The decisive fact, which has aroused not 
only the consciousness of the peasants, but also 
of the working class, is the fact of the defeat of the 
feudal and capitalistic counter-revolution, which 
has been accomplished in a long series of cam- 
paigns. 

llie peasant is convinced that he is no longer 
threatened by any danger from the old landed 
proprietors, and this conviction is bringing about 
an entirely new phase in the relation of the peasant 
to the working class. For the Soviet Government 
arose from a common struggle, waged by both 
the peasants and the workers, against the feudal 
and capitalist bourgeoisie. The last three years 
of revolution and civil war were filled with a 
jointly waged repulse of reactionary restoration. 
The peasant to be sure was little content with the 
fact diat he was obliged to feed the cities without 
receiving anything in return, but yielded because 
of his conviction that the Soviet Government, if it 
were eliminated, woiild be replaced by a govern- 
ment of capital and landed property. 

Hie attitude of the peasants in the Red Army 
was quite characteristic. There is no doubt that 
the Red Army was created by the application of 
compulsory methods. But in view of die situation 
of the Red Army — in some respects even im- 
bearable — whose members had to fight, often 
without shoes and without regular nourishment, on 
fourteen fronts, it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to conduct a war if the peasants had not 
been conscious of the fact that the war was being 
waged in their interest also. Even those who had 
deserted were brought back to the ranks by means 
of agitation, by presenting to their consciousness 
this threatening danger. I myself know of a case 
in which thousands of deserters, who had banded 
together, were approached by Comrade Pankov, 
himself a peasant, who went into their camp un- 
armed, and who succeeded by propaganda alone 
in bringing back these people into the army. In 
spite of all the awful things they had experienced 
in the last few years, it was possible to arouse a 
sense of this danger in them, and the political 
work in the army consisted in awakening in the 
peasants feelings of a solidarity of interests, as 



opposed to feudal reaction. At the moment of 
Wrangel's defeat, when there were no longer any 
White troops on any front, the peasants had an 
idea that no danger was threatening them any 
more. This expressed itself in the meetings of the 
village Soviets, in which it was openly declared 
that the White troops were being disposed of in 
such a way that they could be regarded as no 
longer a danger. If you trace the views that have 
predominated in the Russian counter-revolution, 
you can see that even in these circles the conviction 
is gaining ground that it will not be possible to 
conduct the policy of Kolchak, Yudenich, Denikin, 
etc., in the future, that the peasants must not be 
frightened by using the bogy of a restoration of 
the landed estates, and that the fact to be taken 
as a basis is that the land belongs to the peasants. 

Wrangel Tried to Placate the Peasants 
And a consideration of the propaganda con- 
ducted by Wrangel will show that he tried at least 
externally to base himself on the above mentioned 
understanding. A study of the policy of French 
imperialism will show that even in these circles 
there is a ponviction that the plan of restoring 
landed property and eventually fighting down the 
Soviet Government must be given up. Savinkov, 
in a letter to the French Government, declares that 
the peasants must under no circumstances be per- 
mitted to infer that they are dealing with mem- 
hers of the old regime, for they will them 
inevitably join with the workers. Of course it 
would be an illusion to believe that European 
counter-revolution is really capable of giving up 
the plan of restoring the great landed proprietors, 
for even if the counter-revolution should be suc- 
cessful in a petty bourgeois form it would have to 
restore the great landed proprietors. If the cap- 
italist counter-revolution should be victorious, it 
would have to impose enormous taxes on the 
peasants, not in order to bring about a return of 
the old form, but in the form of payments m in- 
stalments. At any rate, the peasant is convinced 
that this danger is now past and this conviction 
must be considered as an important factor. 

Real Suffering of the PeasanU 

The second fact determinbg the political situa- 
tion has transpired as a result of the investiga- 
tions that we have conducted since the last crop 
failure, which has brought about the great crisis 
in our agricultural economy. Until recently it was 
generally believed that the city might perhaps have 
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snffered much by the war, but that the peasants 
had grown rich and were living much better than 
the city dwellers. This is true, however, only of 
the immediate vicinity of the big cities, where the 
peasants were able to exchange their foodstuffs 
for all sorts of commodities. But on a nation- 
wide Russian scale this assumption would be abso- 
lutely incorrect The peasant did succeed in get- 
ting articles of luxury, but not instruments of 
production, cattle, horses. The decrease in the 
crops is not merely the result of a lack of good will 
on the part of the peasants, but is primarily due 
to -the fact that Russia has been unable for seven 
years, owing to the imperialistic and the civil wars, 
to import any agricultural machines, scythes, or 
other farm implements, that the live stock has 
been considerably decimated, the number of horses 
decreased, and Ubat the peasants have lost a tre- 
mendous number of their best people in the war. 
In this situation, in which the peasant is conscious 
that he is no longer threatened by any danger 
from without, and in which distress is simultane- 
ously becoming greater and greater all the time, 
the relation between the peasantry and the work- 
ing class was naturally also exacerbated, llie 
peasants believe that they no longer need the help 
of the workers, and that they are being obliged 
to deliver foodstuffs to the workers for no return. 
This has brought back in a sharp form the ques- 
tion of the relation of the working class to the 
peasantry. 

^' War Industries in Russia 

We must consider also in this connection the 
total result of the war. For three and one-half 
years Russia was waging a great war on the basis 
of a disorganized economy. Soviet Russia has 
been_ feeding an army of five millions. Abroad, 
the impression has been that the great civil war 
was being fought with the remnants of the old 
army. This is not so. 

We can prove statistically that in the year 1919 
we had already succeeded in forcing the produc- 
tion of arms and munitions to a point that was as 
high as that reached before Kerensky's assump- 
tion of the government In 1919-1920 the war in- 
dustry was the sole industry of Russia, and this 
fact accelerated the growing debility of Russian 
industry in general. The munitions industry used 
up at a tremendous rate the stores of metal, the 
accumulated as well as the newly acquired stocks 
of raw materials. The economic situation, owing 
to the fact that during the war production was 
limited to the war industries only, was tremendous- 
ly disturbed. All needs were judged by the cri- 
terion of whether they were war requirements or 
not For instance, compare the treatment of the 
textile workers with that of the munition workers. 
Hie textile workers often had no bread while the 
munition workers had all sorts of privileges. The 
workers who, like the peasants, are convinced that 
the war is over, and that the revolution is no 



longer threatened by any danger from the outside, 
who have been obliged to live under unheard of 
difficulties as to food and clothing, and for whom 
we have not been able to build any new dwellings 
or repair their old ones, who have had to toil so 
hard during the entire civil war — ^twelve hours a 
day in the munitions factories — ^they also are now 
demanding an improvement in their situation. But 
the workmg class is mistaken if it believes that 
the revolution has emerged from the danger of 
external complications. We must not, however, 
neglect the fact that the conduct of these workers 
will be influenced by their beliefs, even thou^ 
they be n»ii«>iik«»ii. From these relaxations of 
die efforts of the country and of great masses of 
workers, there arises a general discontent, whidi 
asks what have been the promises of the revolo- 
tion, and what have been its performances. Let 
us not forget that during the war and the revolu- 
ti6n the conditions of the woridng class have 
changed. Already during the imperialist war great 
masses of peasants and petty bourgeois elements 
were drawn into the factories, in tiie first place 
because of the higher pay, and in the second place 
because the work in the munitions factories was a 
ground of exemption from military service. Dur- 
ing the revolution great masses of workers went 
back into the village, in which they sought their 
bread. In part these were highly skilled workras, 
who had greater cultural needs and who bore 
hunger with less fortitude than those who had 
not been used to good living before. At the same 
time, peasants were requisitioned as unskilled labor- 
ers, for instance on the railroads, and this great 
mass was gradually incorporated in the workii^ 
class. Female labor also has gained in compass. 
Many elements of the petty bourgeoisie, which had 
formerly led a parasitical existence, were pushed 
down into the working class. The best elements 
however were at the front, where we have a much 
greater loss to record than during the imperialistic 
war. This has involved a weakening of the really 
revolutionary ranks of the workers. In the fac- 
tories there were left only former peasants and 
the petty bourgeoisie, who had gained their living 
by trade; these elements considered the Commim- 
ists simply as slave drivers, as elements that were 
demanding greater and greater sacrifices from 
them. 

The Attitude of the Working Class Toward 
the Peasantry 

The first question to be discussed in connection 
with the new situation is the relation between 
Communist and non-Communist elements. The 
second question is concerned with how we shall 
cope wiu the new political situation. Yoa are 
probably acquainted with the discussions that 
have been going on since September last year, 
within the party, in other words from the moment 
when we seemed about to be on the point of dis- 
posing of Wrangel. We were faced with this ques- 
tion: is it possible to soften the antagonism, is 
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it possible to close the gap between the advance 
guard and Uie main body of the workers? This 
question was approached in a manner to divide 
Uie discussion into several channels, namely these: 
the question of trade unions, of party organiza- 
tion, discussions on the higher layers of the pop- 
blation and the lower layers, a discussion of the 
alteration of the foodstuff policy, an attempt at 
the new agrarian policy. The Congress took a 
definite stand, with a majority that made further 
stru^les on these tendencies impossible within the 
party, with a majority that forced the minority 
faction of the party into a complete acceptance of 
the will of the party, which is now fully conscious 
that the approaching period will not be a peace- 
ful one, but a period of sharp struggles. For the 
mode of accepting the situation is never the follow- 
ing: the party has spoken and all will therefore 
a£ut the correctness of the new policy. It is clear 
that the adaptation of the party to Uie new con- 
ditions will assume the form of a series of con- 
flicts between the proletariat and the peasants. 

The Revolution Abroad 

The consciousness of danger was also sharpened 
by the example offered by Kronstadt, to liquidate 
which incident 200 members of the Party had to 
leave the Congress. This local action shows that the 
continuance of the revolution will not only involve 
the discussion of a program, but will be a struggle 
with arms in hand. It is necessary to understand 
the decisions of the Party Congress, and this is 
necessary not only for the Russian party, which 
will carry them out, but also for the foreign com- 
rades. But what is happening in Russia? The 
destinies of the Russian revolution will influence 
the international movement not only by the fact 
that they actually alter the world situation, but 
chiefly in an ideological way. The reverberations 
of all our struggles will extend very far into the 
approaching day of accounting of the social revo- 
lution abroad. 

Our first question is the question of the relation 
to the peasantry. In this connection Russian Com- 
munists have been rebuked by western opportun- 
uts for being the moat opportunistic party in the 
world. I remember how the German Independ- 
ents at the outbreak of the Russian Revolution 
sent a telegram to the Soviet Government, in which 
Ledebour considered it necessary to remind us that 
socialization should not stop with the factories, 
but should also involve the entire agricultural 
system. The Russian comrades were not so stupid 
as to follow this advice. There is no power that 
can socialize 15,000,000 small peasant farms by 
means of a national decree. The Russian November 
Revolution accepted the formula of die social revo- 
lutionists, the formula of a nationalization of the 
soil, and for tactical reasons. The November Gov- 
ernment was a government of the coalition ytiib 
the Left Social-Revolutionists. In reality the point 
was the recognition of the soil as the property of 
the peasants into whose hands it fell. A socializa- 



tion of agriculture can be undertaken only after 
a long historical evolution within the revolution, 
after industry has been gotten to function well, 
and after the workers, who hold a national mono- 
poly in their hands, have attained a predominance 
over the peasants. The new generation of peasants, 
who have seen much, and who are able to judge 
of the value of cooperatives, might be capable of 
passing over to new forms of work. 

If the Soviet enterprises can demonstrate that 
by cooperatives better results are obtained, the 
question of a socialization of agriculture will be 
up for immediate consideration. Hie policy of 
the Soviet Government toward the peasants was 
clear. It knew that socialization could not be trans- 
planted into the village by an interference from 
above. Nothing would be altered by this. But the 
manner is to be changed in which me Soviet Gov- 
ernment will provision the cities, and in which it 
takes grain from the peasants. The bread monopoly 
was not first introduced by the Bolsheviki, but was 
already established by the Kerensky Government, 
when it transpired that their provision policy had 
raised prices and had not secured the provision- 
ing of cities and workers. But the execution of the 
monopoly left it in the hands of the great landed 
proprietors and grain dealers, and this took away 
the grain of the peasants at fixed prices, but de- 
livered nothing to them at fixed prices. This was 
one of the causes of the rebellion of the peasants 
against the government When we (the Bolsheviki) 
came to power, resources had been reduced to 
nothing. Kerensky's apparatus had broken down. 
In the storehouses of the Government there were 
no stocks of grain. The new apparatus which we 
were to create had not yet been put in place. And 
there remained only the one path which Lenin 
took in the Putilov Works, when he said to the 
workers: *The Workers' Government is nothing 
else than you yourselves, and if you cannot get 
any bread for yourselves, we cannot give you any." 
There began the organization of sections which 
went into the villages and took what was available. 
Simultaneously we attempted to crystallize out 
those elements^ in the villages that might help us. 
We tried to gain the support of the poor peasants, 
to whom we gave a portion of the grain that had 
been confiscated. There was thus created the sys- 
tem of the razviertka, which consisted in the Gov- 
ernment's confiscating everything in the way of 
grain and raw materials, which was not absolute- 
ly necessary for the peasants, in order to live them- 
selves, and we could not deviate from this way for 
the simple reason that the Ukraine had been lost 
to Germany and SU)eria to Kolchak, the Social- 
Revolutionists, and counter-revolutionists. 

Reduce the Size of the Army! 

Central Russia had to feed itself, and the pro- 
cess could not be carried out by gentle means. 
All the grain the peasant had left had to be taken 
away ruthlessly, and the quantity of grain given 
to the peasant had to be approximated to the quo- 
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turn of the city worker. When the civil war began 
and an army of 5,000,000 was to be supported, 
we had to proceed even more sharply. Our line 
of action toward the peasantry, which was laid 
down in 1919 at the Eighth Party Congress: 
"Fight against the rich peasant, do not disturb the 
middle peasant, and support the poor peasant," 
had to remain on paper. The city and the army 
had great needs, with the result that the deliveries 
by the rich peasants constituted only a small per- 
centage, and that it became necessary to proceed 
sharply even against the middle peasants. Can 
we do anything to change this situation? Can we 
make any concessions to the peasants in this mat- 
ter? We think so. When we demobilize, and in 
part we shall demobilize, in any case, for an army 
of 5,000,000 is not a good instrument of war. The 
relation between fighters and eaters was always a 
poor one in the Russian Army. The difference is 
so great that we must keep down this ratio in the 
interest of the striking power of the army. Whether 
we shall continue to wage war or not, the army 
must be reduced to half its size. This will relieve 
us of a great burden, for the peasants will return 
to economic work and will feed themselves. The 
apparatus which we have developed now permits 
us to achieve a much more precise understanding 
of the situation. We can now discontinue our cus- 
tom of imposing the entire burden of deliveries on 
individual provinces. We have added Siberia, 
Ukraine, the Caucasus to our grain furnishing dis- 
tricts. The increase which thesse districts gave to 
our population is only one sixth of the increase 
of grain that we obtained by these annexations. 
If we continue to have peace for a time, we shall 
be able to approach the question of liquidating the 
evil of banditry in these districts, so that the in- 
flux of grain from Ukraine may be increased. It 
is clear that as soon as we have put down the ven- 
dee in the Don region and a relative condition of 
quiet has been restored there, we shall be glad to 
take up the same task in the Kuban. 

A New Incentive to Till the Soil 

The conclusion of the commercial agreement with 
England, which opens the way for us to conclude 
similar agreements with America and Germany, 
affords us an opportunity to get industrial pro- 
ducts and aids us in disposing of the question of 
foodstuffs. Our gold supply is not so great as 
to put us in a position to spend with a lavieli hand, 
but there is no doubt that we can have great quan- 
ties of goods for a portion of this gold supply, 
goods that are unquestionably necessary for the 
peasants. This will bring the proletarian state 
nearer to the peasant, since the peasant beholds 
in this state an organization that permits him to 
improve his economy. If we at the same time per- 
mit American capitalists to work on the Russian 
boundary, by an application of the concessions 
policy, in order to obtain important means of pro- 
duction and raw materials from them, we shall 
thus obtain the possibility of building up our in- 



dustry, more and more, and supplying our peas- 
ants with our own industrial products. We can 
count upon the fact that we shall be able to make 
secure the feeding of the cities if we take gentler 
steps with the peasants. 

We shall do this by substituting a tax in kind 
for the system of taking away everything from the 
peasant, so that the peasant will be required to 
make deliveries in accordance with the size of his 
establishment, the number of his cattle, the num- 
ber of men employed. On the basis of his harvest 
calculations, the peasant will learn, at seed-time, 
what tax he will have to pay in grain. In this way 
an incentive is given to increase the amount of 
seeded land, and to cultivate the soil more care- 
fully. The peasant will know that after he has 
delivered a certain percentage of grain, he will 
obtain industrial products for the rest, or may 
exchange the rest in local free trade. He will thus 
be placed in a better relation widi the proletarian 
state. We are convinced that by this political step 
we have turned a good card out of the hand of 
the European reaction, and that this concession to 
the peasants will put us in the position to fi^t 
down the petty bourgeois counter-revolution, both 
militarily and politically. A comrade who returned 
froni Kronstadt reported that the news of the pro- 
ceedings of the party congress, concerning the pro- 
cedure with the peasants, had filled a whole divi- 
sion of the Red Army with an entirely new spirit 
These sons of the peasantry in the army, who are 
not so stupid as western Europe would like to 
believe them — for they discuss and grasp often 
too much — ^these sons of the peasantry at once 
recognized the changed policy of the Government 
toward the peasante, and were quite ready to fight 
once more for the Government. 

The Peasants and the Constituent Assembly 

It would be ridiculous to assume that, because 
there are Social-Revolutionists at the head of the 
present movement, the peasants are all Social-Revo- 
lutionists. The Constituent Assembly is a phantom 
as far as the peasants are concerned. They have 
not felt the need of it, they have not advocated it. 
The peasant knew nothing about it in his political 
life. The watchword of the Constituent Assembly 
is a watchword that the Social-Revolutionists 
brought into the movement and the peasants are 
willing to give it up as soon as their own needs 
are satisfied. We are convinced we shall have a 
better relation with the peasantry. This does not 
mean that there are not dangerous sides to this 
policy. It is, on the other hand, a policy that in- 
volves the greatest danger. 

Dangers of the New Policy 

What does it mean for us to leave a portion of 
the peasant's products in his own hands? If we 
are not in a position to give him industrial pro- 
ducts, the gate is absolutely open to capitalistic 
speculation. But if the railroad men are starving 
and the peasant gives them a portion of his pro- 
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ducts and in return receives transport of his own 
grain along their line, this may result in a great 
disorganization in the railroad system, and cap- 
italistic speculation may assume nation-wide pro- 
portions. 

There is a further danger that the peasant may 
attempt to get a great portion of the crop into his 
own hands and may thus keep secret a portion of 
his harvest. The party could not live on illusions: 
it well knows the dangers that it must fight. We 
see the thing in this li^t: we shall have a struggle 
between capitalistic speculation, based on a re- 
birth of petty industry and on the other hand on 
corruption in the nationalized factories. The spec- 
ulator will attempt to create a great mass of small 
traders, being a trading capitalist, and on the other 
hand he will try by corruption to make the nation- 
al industry serve him. The question now is 
whether the Government will be strong enou^ 
to take up the armed struggle against the peasants, 
to maintain peace on the exterior, or whether the 
proletariats of foreign countries will come to aid 



us. 



The New Policy May Be a Failure 



This will be a long process, and if the revolution 
abroad does not come to our assistance we shall 
suffer a failure of this policy. Just as the debacle in 
France occurred by reason of the fact that the 
peasant waq rendered satisfied and a new class 
arose through the Constituent Assembly, so in our 
country, together with the bureaucracy of the 
Soviet institutions, the speculator would strength- 
en the counter-revolutionary movement We have 
no illusions as to the fact that our victory is pos- 
sible only with a victory of the European revolu- 
tion. The policy that we have now undertaken is 
intended to extend the wind of the revolution, so 
that it may hold out longer than that of the coun- 
ter-revolution. We must see to it that a concentra- 
tion of capital is prevented, and that we shall be 
able to fi^t all counter-revolutionary elements on 
the basis of the creation of free trade. 

The second question is that of the relation with 
the working class. What is the meaning of the 
altered foodstuff policy? It does not mean that 
the proletarian dictatorship is to become a peasant 
dictatorship. It means a policy of the internal 
breathing-spell, of internal maneuvering. The 
policy of concessions to foreign countries is con- 
nected with this policy and is also a maneuvering 
policy. The most important thing for us is not 
to be misled, not to lose the social basis upon which 
we have established ourselves. This danger nO 
doubt exists. It exists if only in the fact diat the 
proletariat itself includes peasant and petty bour- 
geois elements, which npturally express them- 
selves in part at least as an opposition to the 
Communist Party. The danger exists in the fact 
tliat through the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
not only open counter-revolution, but also the cen- 
ter parties, are put down — and they had to be put 
down — ^and that thereby the Communist Party is 



left as the. only organizing factor in political life, 
and, since \hia party is at the same time the gov- 
erning party, it was not to be avoided that many 
petty bourgeois elements sought and obtained ad- 
mission to its ranks. The necessity of making use 
of specialists also makes it necessary to adopt a 
conciliatory policy toward them. If officers are 
put into service they may be dominated by the 
sword, by permitting them to give commands to- 
day and putting them in jail tomftrrow. The Com- 
mtmist Party seeks to influence the officers and 
finds an honest echo among them. The Russian 
corps of officers never was the same as the Euro- 
pean. The officers had no preferential social posi- 
tion. They were therefore far more democratic 
in spirit than in the West We must also consider 
the numbers of officers that were not commissioned 
until after the war began. Life did not fail to 
influence them, and we have many officers who 
have entered our party. The same was the case 
with other specialists. But even if they do come 
to us, they nevertheless represent a difference of 
opinion which has an influence on the party. 

All these facts taken together make it plain that 
the Communist Party of Russia, once the most 
proletarian party in Uie world, has recently added 
a number of petty bourgeois elements to its ranks, 
partly drawn from the Soviet bureaucracy, partly 
from the circles of the intellectuals, lliis has 
produced a petty bourgeois danger for the party. 
This danger consists in the fact that these ele- 
ments may influence the ideology of the party, 
for these elements have always been accustomed 
to command, and interpret the relation of the 
vanguard of the proletariat to the mass of the 
proletariat as a relation of command. 



In Next Month's 



Soviet Russia 



THE nCHT AGAINST PROSTITUTION (con- 
cluded). Alexandra KoIIontay completes her dis- 
cassion of the whole problem of marriage and the 
relations between the sexes, in the Revolutionary 
state. 

JUDIQAL PROCEDURE OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 
Full text of the Law. Adapted to English legal 
terminology. 

A GREAT SPECTACLE IN PETROGRAD, by Max 
Barthel. The author of A TRIP TO ODESSA, 
in this issue, describes a historical pageant of 
the Revolution, performed for delegates to the 
Third International. 

CREATIVE RUSSIA — a review of recent industrial 
accomplishments in various establishments. 

SOQALIST CRITICS OF SOVIET RUSSIA, by 
A. C Freeman. An able reply to the attacks of 
pseudo-Socialists upon the Workers' Republic. 

FREE TRADE AND THE TAX IN KIND. The 
most recent authoritative information regarding 
the question of the new economic measures. 
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for opinions expressed in signed articles. Manu- 
scripts are received only at the risk of the sender. 



fHE index to Volume IV of Soviet Russia 
-* (January-June, 1921) is now ready for de- 
livery and loUl be tent at once to all libraries on 
tiie subscription list, as well as to all such readers 
as make request fur them. Such request should 
be made at once, as the number of copies of the 

index is limited. 

• • • 

HP HE New York American of July 19 prints a 
'' message from its Special Correspondent in 
Berlin, Karl H. Von Wiegand, dated July 18, 
which states that General SuJchomlinov, the Tsar's 
Minister of War who was charged with duping 
the Tsar into signing an order for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Russian .^my in 1914, thereby forcing 
Germany to mobilize, was ordered on that day 
to leave Germany within twenty-four hours. "He 
received the order from the Socialist Chief of 
Police there (in Dresden)." 

There is hardly any doubt that the ruling classes 
of Russia and Germany, not to mention those of 
other countries, had dropped sufficiently imder 
the control of the capiulist forces to make it quite 
possible for an ambitious, or unscrupulous, or 
indifferent, general to act as the lever by which 
a monarch might be induced to bring on a world 
war. There seems also little doubt of the fact that 
£gures similar to Sukhomlinov existed in Germany 
and in other coimtries, and that their guilt in aid- 
ing to bring on the world war was similar to his. 
But it is interesting to note that the Russian people, 
throuf^ the Soviet Government, has succeeded in 
having its Sukhomlinovs shown up, while the Ger- 
man people, in spite of their "Revolution", and 
the oUber peoples of Europe, have as yet not the 
necessary records in their possession, from which 
to prove the guilt of the gentle and highborn 
aristocrats who dragged them down into their pres- 
ent physical and moral degradation. 

And Gennany, in spite of its "Revolution", re- 
mains a haven for the oppressors and misleaders 
of other nations. Just as in the palmy days of 
the Russian cosmopolitan nobility, Dresden and 
Berlin are choking with noblemen, former and 
present capitalists, bureaucrats who refuse to work 
for Uie Russian people, fine ladies whose idleness 
is now subsidized no longer by exploitation of the 
proletariat, but by their own prostitution, and other 



Russians who feel that the German "Revolution" 
is a better place for them than the Republic of 
the Russian Workers. 

To the honor of the Russian workers it should 
be pointed out that Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and 
William II would hardly think of asking asylum 
at Soviet Russian sanatoriums, while Sukhomlinov 
was permitted to take quarters at a sanatorium at 
Weisserhirsch, near Dr«den, until some petty local 
intrigue moved the chief of police to declare that 
he could not contain his feelings against the 
"monarchist, militarist, and reactionary" general, 
and to sign an order expelling him from the coim- 
try. But the German wos^ers have not yet taa^ 
the chiefs of police that they must be rigid not 
only with the Russian Sukhomlinovs, whose acts 
were of course acts of hostility to the Imperial 
German Government, but that they must also ban- 
ish and cast out the Hindenburgs and Ludendorffs, 
whose services to the German people were no less 
unf ortimate for the latter than were Sukhomlinov's 
to the Russian people. For, at the same sanatorium 
was stopping a German general. Von Hohenbom, 
the former Minister of War of the German Empire, 
who interceded with Berlin in behalf of Sukhom- 
linov, because of the latter 's age, which is above 
seventy. 

"Thereupon, the former Russian Minister of War, yAia 
is considered the man who put the match to the powder 
barrel in 1914, got permission to remain another week, 
when he wiU go to Berlin, permissioa having been given 
him to live there. 

"Sukhomlinov is writing two volumes of memoirs, which 
promise to throw additional light on the question of 
responsibility for the world war." 

While German monarchist generals inhabit 
Dresden sanatoriums and secure transient privil- 
eges for refugee Russian generals, the latter do 
not enjoy similar privileges in Soviet Russia. In 
that country the sanatoriums are places in which 
workers rest and recuperate during their vacations 
or when sick, and where children are given an 
opportunity to gain what health they need in order 

to grow up into healthy men and women. 
• • • 

I^OWHERE in the world is so much attention 
''-^ devoted to children, in the distribution of 
food, the provisions for nursing and homes, the 
general public propaganda, as in Soviet Russia. 
In spite of the fact that Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, in 
a letter to The New York Times, of July 20, quotes 
statements made by Comrade Limacharsky, People's 
Commissar of Education, calling attention to the 
fact that much of the ambitious program to benefit 
the children has been impossible of fulfillment, 
it nevertheless remains true that every facility at 
the disposal of the Proletarian Dictatorship has 
been used to give the children an opportunity to 
obtain health and strength, frequently by per- 
mitting them to live in the salubrious regions for- 
merly chosen to be sites of palaces to be built 
for the Tsars. Only recently we received a batci 
of propaganda posters issued by the Commissariat 
for Healtib, of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, and observed how many of them warned 
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mothers to guard themselves against infection 
during pregnancy, to refrain from over-exertion in 
the fields and in the factory before childbirth, to 
give the nursing baby a proper quantity of milk, 
to refrain from over-swaddling and over-covering 
infants in hot weather, in short, admonished 
mothers in every way to look after their own 
health, as well as that of the children, — but always 
it is clearly to be inferred that the main interest 
of the Commissariat of Health is not in the parents, 
but in the children. In no other country of the 
world, furthermore, is there so much frankness in 
the treatment of disease, filth, public hygiene, in- 
dividual morality. In other countries, syphilis, 
for instance, is a mvterious plague to be uttered 
by name with bated breath, if named at all. We 
believe that to this day The New York Times does 
not distinguish between syphilis and other forms 
of *%lood-poisoning". Deaths from the former 
are always attributed, in the Times columns, to the 
latter. In Soviet Russia, on the other hand, syphilis, 
like all other serious diseases, is admitted to be a 
menace to the individual, to the people generally, 
and, more particularly, to the unborn generations. 
As is the case also in the publicity work with other 
diseases, a series of letter-press posters has been 
prepared (seven in number for this disease), in 
which its various stages are enumerated and de- 
scribed, its treatment outlined, its consequences 
warned against In addition to these clear presen- 
tations of the nature and symptoms of syphilis, 
evidently intended to be placed in consecutive order 
(they are numbered for the purpose) on the walls 
of Soviet institutions, in places where they may be 
studied at leisure by those who are interested in 
them, there are great nimibers of smaller posters, 
in heavier type, one warning against specific symp- 
toms of ^e disease, another calling attention to 
the fact that five years of observation and treat- 
ment should be devoted to it, while a third informs 
the passer-by that even after all the symptoms of 
syphilis have yielded to treatment, there yet re- 
mains in the body the poison that may give rise 
to further symptoms at a later date. And all this 
propaganda (for many other diseases the amount 
of printed matter is just as great and just as ex- 
haustive) is openly and clearly for the purpose 
of preserving the unborn generation from con- 
genital infection by this plague. 
• • • 

ryP COURSE it is true that at the present time 
it is very difficult for the Soviet Government 
to look after its little wards, or, as a matter of 
fact, to do any of the magnificent things which the 
proletariat was pursuing when it installed its 
Dictatorship. Particularly at this time, the re- 
sources in food are running very low, the supplies 
left from last year's crops having run out, and the 
new harvest being not yet in. And besides, the pros- 
pects of this year's crops are very poor. Through- 
out the eastern portion of European Russia, along 
the Volga and the Urals, there is an almost un- 
heard of drought, and the chances that any crop 



at all will be gathered in those regions are very 
poor. Relief seems not to be forthcoming from 
other countries, and the Soviet Government itself 
is too proud to ask for help. Whatever can be 
done to relieve the peasant population in the 
afflicted provinces is being done: the famine relief 
can^aign is being vigorously pushed by all pro- 
vincial authorities, labor organizations, and public 
bodies in Russia, as well as by numerous volon- 
teer organizations. The Russian Telegraph Agency 
informs us (cable of July 20, to Soviet Russu) 
that "Communist propagandists throughout the 
country are urging the peasants in the provinces 
to give unselfish aid to their afflicted brothers in 
the drought-stricken Volga districts." 

But Russia is not the only country that is now 
afflicted with droughty which seems to be the con- 
dition generally of all the Northern Hemisphere. 
.There are few countries in Europe, for instance, 
that can count on a sufficiently generous food sup- 
ply to feed their own population, and if France 
would like to finance a new venture of Poland's 
against Soviet Russia this Summer, she must be 
prepared to take the consequences. It may be that 
the French politicians are aware, however, how 
little of the world's resources in grain they can 
afford to pour into Poland this fall, in the form 
either of money, or food, or munitions. 



'T^HE French Government emphatically denies 
^ reports that have recently been circulated 
by American newspapers in the cables received 
from their European correspondents, to the effect 
that France is again ready to support Poland in 
a new attack on Soviet Russia, ima leads one to 
believe that such support by the French Govern- 
ment is being already given to the Polish "Repub- 
lic", and this belief is further strengthened by 
the persistent statements in the press that Soviet 
Russia is massing great bodies of troops for aggres- 
sion against the border states and the West gen- 
erally. Such imputations of aggressive intent on 
the part of Soviet Russia have hitherto alwa3rs been 
a means of announcing aggression from the West 
against Russia. 



DEADERS of Soviet Russu have been complain- 
ing in letters to the editor that the monthly ap- 
pearance of the magazine does not supply than 
promptly enough wiA the material which they were 
used to reading in our columns. There are certain 
advantages in the monthly form of publication, but, 
as these letters from our readers indicate, there 
are also advantages in a weekly paper. The whole 
question is one on which we are open to convic- 
tion, and we therefore invite our readers to ex- 
press their views on this subject, as well as on my 
other that touches the interests of the publication, 
as fully as they like in writing. We have invited 
such cooperation before and never found any lack 
of interest on the part of our readers in the policy 
and material of Soviet Russia. 
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Recognition in the English Courts 

By Charles Recht 

The validity of the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement hinged upon the decision of the British 
Court in the case which is here reviewed by the Attorney for the Soviet Government in the United 
States. Upon the signing of the Trade Agreement, Mr. Krassin, the Representative of the Soviet Gov-, 
ernment in England, announced that the agreement would be considered void if the British courts 
should decide that property of the Soviet Government could be seized in England. Previous to the 
Trade Agreement this case had been decided adversely to the Soviet Government by Justice Roche 
in the lower court. (For a discussion of this decision, see Soviet Russia, January 22, 1921.) After 
the signing of the agreement the Supreme Court reversed the earlier decision and recognized the 
sovereignty of the Soviet Republic. Recent press dispatches from London report that the validity of 
the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement has been further strengthened by the decision in a second test 
case in which the British Chancery Court decided that gold roubles, formerly part of the gold 
reserve of the Imperial Russian Government, could not be attached in Englarid for obligations 
incurred by the Tsar's Government. 

that His Majesty's Government have never officially 
recognized the Soviet Government in any way." 

Judge Roche held that the question whether the 
Soviet Government was a sovereign power depends 
first upon tlie question whether it was recognized 
by the English Government; and second, if it was 
not recognized, whether it had a right to sue or be 
sued in English Courts. 

In the cases cited by Judge Roche, although there 
are some decisions to the contrary, the foUowring 
proposition appears to be established: that it be- 
longs "exclusively to governments to recognize new 
states in the revolutions which may occur in the 
world; and until such recognition either by our 
own government, or by the government to which 
the new state belongs, courts of justice are bound 
to consider the ancient state of things as remain- 
ing unaltered." The above quotation, which the 
Court uses, is from an American case. The Judge 
thereupon comes to the conclusion that Jie is "un- 
able to recognize or to hold that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has sovereignty, or is able by decree to 
deprive the plaintiff company of its property," 
and he therefore decided die case against the de- 
fendants, and that the plaintiffs were entitled to 
recover the articles in question. 



THE recent decision of the English Court which 
recognized the Soviet Government as a sov- 
ereign state arose as follows: A corporation known 
as A. N. Luther, organized under the Russian laws 
in 1898, owned a saw mill in the Government of 
Novgorod in Russia. After the revolution, the 
Soviet Government by a decree of the Council of 
Commissars, dated June 20th, 1918, under sub- 
division 17 of Article 1 nationalized "All the 
mechanical saw mills of limited or private com- 
panies which have a capital of at least one million 
rubles" and under sub-division 18 "All woodwork- 
ing establishments equipped with machinery which 
belonged to private or limited companies." 

In June, 1918,' the Commissars of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment took control of the saw mills of the Luther 
Company. On August 14, 1920, James Sagor & 
Company, an American corporation, made a con- 
tract with Mr. Krassin by which it bought from the 
R. S. F. S. R. the entire stock of wood of this 
Luther Coropration. The stock, which amounted 
to about one hundred and thirty-five tons, was im- 
ported into England. Thereupon the Luther Cor- 
poration sued die Sagor Company for the posses- 
sion of this wood, claiming that it was their prop- 
erty. The Sagor Company contended that the 
British Government had recognized the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as a de facto government and therefore 
the sale by a duly authorized representative of the 
Soviet Government to an American Corporation 
could not be questioned in an English Court. 

The Case Before Judge Roche 

This case came to trial in the Court of Kings 
Bench before Judge Roche, on November 29th, 
1920. In support of the contention of the defend- 
ant there was read into the record a letter from 
the English Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which certified "That His Majesty's Government 
has regarded M. Krassin as exempt from the pro- 
cesses of the Court, and also for the like limited 
purpose His Majesty's Government has assented 
to the claim that that which M. Krassin represents 
in this country is a state government of Russia. . ." 
The letter however ends by stating "I am to add 



Appeal to the Supreme Court 

The case was appealed to the Court of Appeals 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and came on 
for decision before the Learned Justices Bankes, 
Warrington and Scrutton. All of the three Judges 
wrote opinions involving these questions, and all 
three opinions agree. 

Judge Bankes, after reviewing the facts, recites 
two letters read into the record, signed by the 
Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and comes 
to the conclusion that Judge Roche, basing his 
decision on only the two letters, was justified in 
rendering his decision. However, since Judge 
Roche had decided, the attorneys for the defend- 
ant had obtained, from the Foreign Office, on April 
20th, 1921, a certificate to the following effect: 

"I am directed by Earl Corzon of K^leston to 
refer to your letter of the 12th of April, asking 
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for information as to the relations between His 
Majesty's Government and the Soviet Government 
of Russia. 

"2. I am to inform you that His Majesty's 
Government recognizes the Soviet Government as 
the de facto government of Russia." 

The Court states that this additional statement 
by the Foreign Office presents an entirely different 
state of affairs, in that recognition of the Soviet 
Government as a government de facto entirely 
changes the entire aspect of the case, and opens 
up two branches of inquiry; first, what is the effect 
of recognition, and how far back, if at all, does 
that recognition extend? And second, the ques- 
tion of fact as to whether there is sufficient evidence 
to establish the identity of the Soviet Government 
now recognized with the government which seized 
and sold the property in question. 

As to the first proposition, the Judge comes to 
the conclusion that if a government exists and 
becomes recognized, its acts from the commence- 
ment of its existence "are upheld as those of an 
independent nation". In favor of this proposition. 
Judge Bankes cites an American case, UnderhiH 
vs. Hernandez, where Chief Justice Fuller of the 
United States Supreme Court, in speaking of civil 
wars, said "If the party seddng to dislodge the 
existing government succeeds, and the independ- 
ence of the government it has set up is recognized, 
then the acts of the government it has set up are 
regarded as those of an independent nation." 

As to the second branch of the proposition, the 
Court comes to the conclusion that the recognition 
of a de facto government makes valid all of its 
decrees from the time of its existence. 

The Soviet Government a Sovereign Potoer 

As to the second question raised, the Court, 
quoting the letter of April 22nd, addressed by the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs to the lawyers for 
the defendant corporation, states that "it appears 
that the Soviet authorities dispersed the then Con- 
stituent Assembly on the 13th of December, 1917, 
from which date I think it must be accepted that 
the Soviet Government assumed the position of a 
sovereign government and purported to act as such." 
And therefore the Court concludes that "the seiz- 
ure of the plaintiff's goods in January, 1919 and 
subsequent sale were all acts of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which has been recognized by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and must be accepted 
by the Courts as such." 

The plaintiff thereupon raised the objection that 
the confiscation was immoral, and so contrary to 
the principles of justice of Great Britain that the 
Courts of that country ought not to pay any atten- 
tion to it The Court disposes of that by citing 
older cases, which hold that even though the sale 
by a foreign government would constitute a felony 
according to English law, where the sale was made 
in a foreign country and was valid under the for- 
eign law, it must on every principle of law depend 
upon the local law. The Court states further that 



"Even if^t was open to the Courts of this Country 
(meaning Great Britain) to consider the morality or 
justice of the decree of June, 1918 nationalizing the 
property of the plaintiff, I do not see how the Courts 
could treat this particular decree otherwise than 
as the expression of a de facto government of a 
civilized country of a policy which it considered 
to be in the best interests of that country. It must 
be quite immaterial for the present purposes that 
the same views are not entertained by the Govern- 
ment of this country, are repudiated by the vast 
majority of its citizens, and are not recognized by 
our laws." 

Lord Justice Warrington in his opinion also up- 
holds Judge Roche in the decision which he had 
formerly made, because the situation had changed 
between the time that Judge Roche had rendered 
his opinion, and the decision of the appeal. The 
Judge holds that the letter of the Secretary of 
State is conclusive as to the status of the Soviet 
Govenmoent, and that it is an independent sov- 
ereign government. As to the authority of the de- 
cree. Judge Warrington cites an American case, 
Oetgen vs. Central Leather Company, in which 
Judge Clarke of the United States Supreme Court 
held that "every sovereign state is bound to re- 
spect the independence of every other sovereign 
state, and the Cofirts of one country will not sit 
in judgment on the acts of the government of 
another one within its own territory." 

Thereupon Judge Warrington goes into the most 
interesting and crucial question in the case, that 
is, whether recognition is retroactive to any and 
what extent Citing Oppenheim on International 
Law, the Court reads "Recognition is the act by 
which it becomes apparent that an old state is 
ready to deal with a new state as an international 
person and a member of the family of nations."^ 
"If this is so," says Judge Warrington, "then pro- 
vided the act in question was an act of the State 
so recognized, it must in my opinion be entitled 
to the same respect as the act of a sovereign st^te, 
whether done before or after recognition." 

"We have not," the Court emphasizes, "been re- 
ferred to, nor have I foimd any authority in Eng- 
lish law on the point, but there are decisions of 
the Supreme Court of America directly supporting 
the view I have expressed." 

American Precedents 

Citing from the case of Williams vs. Bruffy^ 
Lord Warrington reads the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Field, in which the United States Court, in speak- 
ing of de facto governments, says: "They are of 
two kinds. One of them is such as exists after it 
has expelled the regularly constituted authorities 
from the seats of power and the public offices, 
and established their own functionaries in their 
places, so as to represent in fact the sovereignty 
of the nation. As far as other nations are con- 
cerned, such a government is treated as in most 
respects possessing rightful authority; its con- 
tracts and treaties are usually enforced: its ac- 
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quisidons are retained: and its I^islation is in 
general recognized, and the rights acquired under 
it are with few exceptions recognized after the 
restoration of the authorities which were expelled." 

Reading from the same decision he adds: "If it 
exists and becomes recognized, its acts from the 
commencement of its existence are upheld as those 
of an independent nation", and speaking of the 
American United States after their separation from 
Great Britain, the United States Court says, "Hav- 
ing made good their Declaration of Independence, 
everything they did from that date was as valid as 
if their independence had been at once ac- 
knowledge." The Court, therefore reaches the 
conclusion that all the decrees of die Soviet 
Government are valid decrees, regardless of the 
date of recognition by the government of Great 
Britain. 

Lord Jusdce Scnitton in his opinion comes gen- 
erally to the same conclusions as the two previous 
judges, saying "That if Mr. Krassin had brought 
these goods with him into England and declared 
on b^If of his government that they were the 
property of the Russian Government, in my view 
no English Court could investigate the truth of 
that statement. To do so would not be consistent 
with the comity of nadons as between independ- 
ent sovereign states. * * * It is impossible to recog- 
nize a government and yet claim to exercise juris- 
diction over its personal property against its will." 

Does Recognition Apply to Past Years? 

As to the interesting question involving the retro- 
active applicability of such recognition, the Judge 
differs somewhat in his conclusions from those 
of Lord Warrington. He says: "It appears to me 
that the recognition of a Government as the de facto 
government in one year does not necessarily rec- 
ognize that from the first moment when some of 
the individuals supporting its cause began to re- 
sist or to attack the then established government, 
it was the de facto government It may well be a 
question when first the struggling body obtained 
such power that it was a Government de facto, 
and over what area and that you cannot answer 
that question by knowing that some years later 
the sovereign (meaning the sovereign of England) 
recognized it as the government de facto over a 
particular area. When that question is to be an- 
swered the Court must ask the sovereign for infor- 
mation; but here the Foreign Office letters appear 
to show that since the beginning of 1918 the Soviet 
Republic has been the government de facto of 
Russia." 

Proceeding from then on, the Court is of the 
opinion that the decisions of the United States 
Courts in Oetgen vs. Central Leather Company, 
and other cases, go a little too far in holding that 
••When a government which originates in revolu- 
tion or revolt is recognized by our government 
as the de jure government of the country where it 
is established, such recognition is retroactive in 
effect, and validates all the actions and conduct of 



the government so recognized from the commence- 
ment of ite existence." Justice Scrutton says "That 
the definition of the last six words (meaning "from 
the commencement of its existence") may require 
very careful consideration." Finally, Judge Scrut- 
ton, considering the question whether tides derived 
under Soviet legislation were confiscatory or vat- 
just, makes the following significant remark, "At 
present British citizens who may contribute to the 
State more than half their income in income-tax 
and super-tax, and a large proportion of their 
capital in death duties, with the fear of a capital 
levv hanging over their heads, can hardly consider 
a foreign State immoral which considers that to 
vest individual property in the State as represent- 
ing all the citizens is die best form of proprietary 
right" 

International Law Restored 

The l^al effect of the Luther case is the reaffirm- 
ance by a high court of one of the greatest powers, 
of certain well-established principles of interna- 
tional law. The Great War played sad havoc 
with most of its well-settled rules and proved that 
the courts of all the contending nations merely at- 
tempted to legalize the acts of their foreign offices. 
The law regarding the two propositions which this 
decision postulates was just as valid in 1918 
as it is to-day. The propositions are the fol- 
lowing: a de facto government acquires, in the 
conception of international law, the l^al right to 
enact legislation which the other sovereign states 
are bound to recognize; and although a sovereign 
state, whether de jure or de facto, enact a muni- 
cipal law which may be repugnant to another state, 
such law will be deemed valid by the courts of 
that state. 

The Luther case bears a peculiar relation to 
American jurisprudence. To begin with, it is 
based mainly on American decisions arising out 
of the three wars, the Revolutionary, the Civil, 
and the World War. Furthermore, these decisions 
bearing out the contentions advanced by the at- 
torneys for the plaintiff in the Luther case are 
also the selfsame ones advanced by the attorneys 
for L. C. A. K. Martens in the deportation case. 

It ^akes no difference whether the legislation 
passeid by the Soviet Government in nationalizing 
industries is legislation which from the American 
viewpoint is moral or immoral; it does not be- 
hoove the American courts to pass upon it And 
a fortiori does this apply to cases of nationaliza- 
tion or of confiscation of property. Governments 
have been exercising that prerogative fr(»n time 
immemorial, and the American government is no 
exception, e. g., slaves, liquor, income and ships. 
It is odd, however, to read in an English decision 
authorities so distincdy American, particularly 
those which established the once weak ^d merely 
de facto American Government 

We predict that before long the high American 
Courts will maintain that the Ludier case merely 
restated a well-known American doctrine. 
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The Theatres in Petrograd 



By B. RousTAH Bek 



Petrograd, May 23, 1921. 

The American press has said little about the 
stage in Soviet Russia. The capitalist papers, 
although compelled to admit that the Bolsheviki 
have not destroyed the theatres, occasionally com- 
plain bitterly that they have created nothing new. 
Such critics, of course, deliberately ignore the 
truth that an art cannot be recreated in a moment 
but must pass through a process of gradual de- 
velopment The Social Revolution may direct art 
into new paths, but it will never destroy the art 
of the past While the Russian Revolution gave 
a new creative impulse to the artists, pre-existing 
art in Russia in all branches not only remained 
unmolested, but was actively protected by the 
Proletarian Government from possible injuries 
during the period of general contusion which was 
a natural consequence of the destruction of the 
old regime. The survival of theatrical art in 
Russia throu^ the most dangerous period of the 
Revolution and its flourishing condition today 
are due to the devoted efforts of Comrade Luna- 
charsky, the People's Commissar of Education. 

It must be remembered that the organization of 
the State Theatres in Russia was always a com- 
plicated and delicate apparatus, requiring an en- 
ormous administration of specially trained techni- 
cians and artists. The Russian stage has always 
been more than a mere place of public amuse- 
ment The Russian theatre was and is a temple 
of education and an academy of art Before the 
Revolution, however, the temple was open only 
to the aristocracy and to the well-to-do bourgeoisie. 
Millions of Russians heard of the splendor of the 
Russian ballet and of the magnificence of the 
Russian opera, but never lived to see or hear 
either. Today there remain in Soviet Russia nei- 
ther aristocracy, nor bourgeoisie — or at least those 
who survive need not be taken into account, since 
they have lost all their former privil^ed signifi- 
cance. The theatres in Russia are open only to 
workers. 

The auditorium of any Petrograd theatre in 
these days is a most impressive sight. The brilliant 
uniforms and the fashionable dresses have van- 
ished entirely; instead of pearls and diamonds 
the house shines with thousands of bright eyes 
turned towards the stage, where the spectacle is 
performed for these poorly clothed and hungry 
people who watch intently every movement, listen- 
ing to each word and every note with keen interest 
and admiration. 

The Petrograd theatres are divided into two 
classes: The State theatres and the private 
theatres, or "Collectives". There are three prin- 
dpal State theatres: The former Mariynsky 
Theatre, where, during the winter season, opera 
and ballet are given every day except Monda3r8; 
the former Mikhailovsky Theatre, where light 



opera, both of Russian and foreign composers, is 
produced; and the Alexandrinsky Dramatic 
Theatre, in which are performed the classics of 
Shakespeare and Schiller, as well as modem Rus- 
sian playwrights like Ostrovsky, Gogol, Andreyev, 
L&nacharsky and many others. In addition to 
these three, there are four other State theatres, 
forming a group of "People's Houses." One of 
these is devoted to French and Italian opera, and 
another to melodrama and classical comedy, such 
as that of Shakespeare and Moliere. This latter 
theatre is under the management of a young and 
promising artist, S. E. Radlov, who has introduced 
entirely new methods in theatrical art Radlov's 
attention has been centered especially upon stage 
movements and gestures. He is a severe critic 
of those modem actors who, in his judgment, are 
unable even to stand properly on the stage, much 
less to move with artistic effect In order to cor- 
rect these shortcomings Radlov has not hesitated 
to adopt everything which might improve the 
technique of stage movement not excepting acro- 
batics. There was much criticism against certain 
innovations introduced by Radlov, especially when 
he invited acrobats and comedians from the circus 
to take part in his productions of comedy. The 
dramatic artuts protested vigorously, but Radlov 
Iremained firm and finally carried through his 
ideas. He was enabled in this manner to introduce 
entirely new. elements into comedy and to enrich 
it immensely with a technique unobtainable with- 
out these elements. The result injected a most 
effective liveliness into comedy. 

The Great Dramatic Theatre 

The Great Dramatic Theatre, which occupies the 
building of the former Little Theatre, is under 
the management of the well-known Russian artists, 
Monakhov and Maximov. Here have been per- 
formed Shakespeare and Schiller and other classic 
authors, and recently "The Servant of Two 
Masters," an Italian comedy by Goldoni, which 
had great and well merited success. Between the 
acts artistic dances are given before the curtain, 
designed to create an atmosphere for the succeed- 
ing act The scenery, costuming, and lighting 
are excellent and the acting very fine, though the 
actors in this theatre for the most part have been 
trained from experienced amateurs and young 
professionals. 

The academic State theatres in Petrograd are 
under the general direction of I. V. Ekskuzovich, 
to whom the present high standard of these theatres 
is largely due. Ivan Vasilievich Ekskuzovich is 
an architect by education and at the same time a 
professional actor, a combination of professions 
which make him an excellent director of theatres. 
When the Revolution came he was working as 
an architect on a new railway line in the Ftkov 
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region and lecturing in an Engineering School 
in Petrograd. He is a young man of great energy 
and tact, thanks to which he has become very 
popular both among the artists and the other 
members of the numerous staff of theatrical work- 



ers. 



The Shops of the Suue Theatres 

The disordered events of the first period of the 
Revolution were reflected in theatrical spheres and 
tmavoidable anarchy prevailed everywhere, even 
in the State theatres. To meet these circumstances, 
Ekskuzovich was chosen head of the Theatrical 
Association and became manager of the State 
theatres in Petrograd. Later he was confirmed in 
this position by the Soviet Government. "First of 
all," Ekskuzovich told me, "I was anxious to pre- 
serve the traditions of our stage. I believed that 
without those traditions no discipline could be 
maintained and without such traditional discipline 
no stage would exist. It was possible to succeed 
in this because the artists remained out of politics 
and because they offered to submit themselves en- 
tirely to an impartial director chosen by themselves 
and appointed by the Government" Those early 
days of general confusion imperilled the theatrical 
property, worth many millions of dollars. There 
were several criminal attempts to steal the costumes 
and other accessories from the wardrobes of the 
State theatres, which are the richest in the world. 
Nevertheless the five hundred thousand costumes 
and other properties belonging to these theatres 
remained untouched during the most turbulent 
days of the Revolution. And today they are in 
such perfect order that any part of any costume 
from any play of any epoch can be delivered to 
the Director in a few minutes. I went through 
the shops in which the costumes and other stage 
accessories are made and stored and found them 
in excellent condition. In the women's depart- 
ment I was much impressed by the zeal of the 
workers. At the time of my visit the ballet, "The 
Fire Bird," was in preparation and all the costumes 
for it had to be ready within ten days. Several 
of the new creations were shown to me. The 
workers for the most part were aged persons, who 
had seen more than a quarter of a century of 
service in these same shops. They told me frankly 
that nothing in the world would detach them from 
their beloved theatres. "We passed, comrade," 
said one of them to me, "through all the horrors 
of the Revolution and we still continue at our 
jobs. To be sure, we are short of materials, but 
nevertheless we are doing our best" This worker 
indeed described the case. Because of the shortage 
of the simplest materials, the leather for boots 
and for different accessories for the costumes, such 
as metallic parts, were being imitated with ex- 
traordinary simplicity and most artistic effect The 
canvasses are magnificent, from the designs of the 
famous artist Alexander Yakovlevich Golovin, who 
is considered even greater than Bakst. I saw scene 
sketches also of Alexander Benois, and other dis* 



tinguished masters who are still woridng rathusias- 
tically for the Russian stage. The costume stuffs 
coming from the theatrical dyers are given the 
most careful inspection by experts. I saw pearls 
made by hand out of silk and wool and laces 
printed so artistically that even at a short distance 
I could not distingtdsh them from the real. The 
stores of material are immense and richly provided 
throu^ the forethought of the Director, who, be- 
ing an engineer and constructor, realized that large 
reserves of materials were necessary to keep the 
theatres going, and accordingly, even at an early 
period before the nationalization of industry, did 
not miss his opportunity to buy supplies whole- 
sale for the theatres. Indeed, when I inspected 
the stocks I could have imagined that I was in a 
large department store in New York. Materials 
of all sorts were carefully sorted wad distributed. 
I do not know of anything similar either in Eng- 
lish or American theatrical institutions. In all, 
there are under the direction of Ekskuzovich about 
twenty different establishments in Petrograd which 
serve the State theatres. 

The Theatrical Museum 

Thanks to the organizing ability of Ekskuzovich, 
the ten Moscow Academic theatres are united with 
those of Petrograd and all work together in full 
harmony — ^a rare circumstance in theatrical life. 

The Theatrical Museum is a new creation of the 
Revolution, due to the initiative and energy of 
EkskuzovidL The museum is located in the large 
building of the main office of the State theatres 
in a fine suite of rooms which formerly served as 
the apartment of the Director. Here I found pic- 
tures of Russian dramatic and operatic artists, 
and prominent ballet dancers. There were port- 
raits also of composers, conductors and musicians 
and scenic artists. Some of these were the work of 
celebrated portrait painters. There is a section 
devoted to playwrights, with numerous documents 
and manuscripts relating to their work from the 
earliest days of the Russian theatre. All the furni- 
ture and the art objects in the museum had be- 
longed to deceased artists and were either bought 
from private persons or donated by relatives and 
friends. This collection was actually gathered to- 
gether during the period of the Revelation. There 
were some interesting models of stage settings and 
an extensive and rare collection of photographs 
of many periods of the Russian stage. 

Can Americans appreciate the circumstances 
under which all this work has been accomplished? 
In addition to the shortage of food and of clothes 
there was also a critical lack of fuel, especially 
during last winter. This reached such a point that 
Ekskuzovich was at one time actually obliged to 
remove some beams from several buildings be- 
longing to the State theatres in order to provide 
fuel to keep the artists warm during the severe 
Russian winter. Being an architect, he dared to 
undertake such extreme measures, knowing that 
when summer came he could replace the beams. 
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The theatrical schools and the Ballet Academy 
in Petrograd might serve as models for the entire 
world, llieir organization is so perfect and unique 
that I wish to reserve a description of them for a 
separate article. 

Hie orchestras in the Academic theatres are com- 
posed only of musicians who have accomplished 
their education in the State Conservatory, and all 
of the teachers in the Conservatory take important 
parts in the orchestras, which contributes greatly 
to their artistic excellence. Russian opera singers 
are most particular in regard to their orchestras. 
An artist like Shaliapin, for instance, would re- 
fuse to appear on the stage with mediocre music. 
The choruses also are composed only of accom- 
plished pupils of the Conservatory and are very 
fine. Of the ballet, which is renowned throughout 
the world, there is no need to speaL 

The impression created in the Russian Academic 
theatres is that of great harmony of color, move- 
ment, music and lighting. The technique of light- 
ing has been greatly improved during the Revolu- 
tion. Moreover, after familiarity with the English 
and American stage, one is struck by the fact that 
all the performers are acting all the time. One 
does not see the puppet-like faces of the chorus, 
nor the awkward movements of the supernumer- 
aries, which are such a common defect in Western 
opera. Each scene performed in the Academic 
theatres, in addition to its high dramatic quality, 
is a complete picture, academically correct, as well 
as artistic. The costiunes and scenery, the makeup 
of the actors, are the result of careful study of the 
historical originals. Here art and science work 
together. The members of the chorus are physical- 
ly attractive, full of life and enthusiastic. They 
mostly come from working class and peasant 
families. 

In all the Academic theatres, as well as in the 
State theatres in general, before the beginning of 
any play, opera, or ballet, there is always a lecture 
upon the forthcoming performance. These are 
most instructive and popular. 

The Comic Opera is under the management of 
K. A. Mardjanov, and the Theatre of Free Comedy 
also belongs to the State. They are both very 
popular. When the Free Comedy Theatre was 
creiated it was supposed to stage productions of 
the type of the French Grand Guignol. They have 
often performed so-called Miniatures and political 
satires. The actors are mostly amateurs who, under 
the talented producer N. V. Petrov, formerly an 
artist of the State Theatre, are perfecting their 
acting with extraordinary rapidity. It is expected 
that Petrov may develop this theatre along most 
original lines. The Theatre of Free Comedy allows 
absolutely free treatment and pays no attention 
to the authority of the playwright, whose play is 
altered according to the ideas of the producers. 
I understand that the producer during a consider- 
able period made many experiments without defin- 
ite results. Then the comedy "Samoye Glavnoye" 
(The Most Important Thing) by Nikolai Nikolai- 



evich Yevreynov, the proponent of the "mono- 
drama", put an end to experimentation by becom- 
ing the hit of the season. This production pro- 
duced much discussion. It establishes an intimate 
connection between the auditorium and the stage. 
To a certain extent the audience actually took 
part in the play. Hie author, who has great 
knowledge of the theatrical art, assisted in the 
production, to which he contributed extremely or- 
iginal ideas. Up to 1914 Yevreynov had becm an 
ardent advocate of the so-called "Theatre for 
One's Seir', on which he published a most inter- 
esting book. Believing that imagination is the 
greatest factor in theatrical art, he held that by 
means of simple illusion anyone could enjoy any 
play at home without alteration and without pro- 
fessional actors. .Later he carried this idea still 
further and suggested that all life was nothing 
else than a theatre and every person more or less 
of an actor. Carrying this conception to its mystic- 
al development, he transformed the theatrical art 
into a religion of which he himself became an 
apostle. His play "Samoye Glavnoye" is an ex- 
position of his theory that life is a stage. The 
most part of life, he asserts, is an illusion; the 
actor in his impersonation actually transforms 
himself into another personality. Thus he believes 
that the theatre can actually be of social service 
through this power of the actors, who, like Red 
Cross nurses, will place their abilities at the ser- 
vice of humanity. In this play a party of actors 
enter into the private life of a family and by 
their skillful acting restore the last hopes of its 
unhappy members. I had several opportunities to 
study this play in performance and I was greatly 
impressed by it 

In addition to the Stafe theatres there have 
grown up in Petrograd during the Revolution 
several so-called "Collectives", which exist upon 
their own resources and represent an independent 
trend in the art. 
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The Japanese at Vladivostok 



{The following is the text of a noU of protest seat by the Soviet Government to certain 
WesUm European Governments against the recent seizure of Vladivostok by Japanese troops.) 

to capitalists in its 0¥fn country the ri^ts to con- 
duct fishing in tibe waters of Kamchatka which 
have hitherto belonged to the Russian cooperatives 
and to other Russian citizens. Japan is there in- 
troducing its control. It takes possession of ar- 



Moecow, June 1, 1921. 

To M. Aristide Briand, Minister of Foreign Affmrs, 
Paris; Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, London; to the Gov- 



emments of France, of Great Britain, and Italy, j^g^tgd righto in the Kamchatka fisheries; this is 



The struggle of the toiling masses of Russia 
for peace and for the right to direct their ovm 
destiny themselves is passing through a new phase. 
By gigantic e£forto and miracles of heroism, after 
having valiantly beaten back the united attacks of 
internal counter-revolution and of the greater 
number of foreign powers, they have achieved the 
right to govern themselves by their ovm workers' 
and peasanto' Sovieto. They had thought hence- 
forth to be able to devote themselves freely to 
the internal reconstruction of Russia, and to live 
at peace with foreign countries after the conclu- 
sion of treaties providing for a mutual arrange- 
ment of the economic needs with which the various 
countries were faced. Their hope unfortunately 
has been deceived by a new attempt at foreign 
intervention and a new combined attack of Rus- 
sian counter-revolution and foreign governments. 
Under the protection of Japanese bayoneto the 
White Guards at Vladivostok suddenly took pos- 
session of the authority in this city, while a similar 
stroke was accomplished at Nikolsk-Ussurisk, and 
in other r^ons occupied by the Japanese. Out- 
spoken counter-revolution is thus installed by 
Japanese military power in the district occupied 
by that power. The Russian worker and peasant 
masses of the Far East have done everything in 
their power to attain an acceptable peace with 
Japan. They created a separate democratic repub- 
lic in order to make such a peace possible, and 
the independent republic of the Far East signed 
an agreement to this effect with Japan, which had 
declared ito readiness to retire its troops from 
this region on this condition and to return their 
freedom to the masses of the Russian people in 
the Far East In the name of the latter the Gov- 
ernment of their Republic has been tireless in 
ito efforto to obtain a complete agreement with 
Japan in order to be able to live in peace and in 
conaitions of neighborliness with that country, but 
the Japanese Government replies to their efforto 
for peace by a new violent attack against their 
liberty from within, and against their independ- 
from without. The worst enemies of the 



ence 



masses of the Russian people, the extreme reac- 
tionaries whose avowed object is to conquer Siberia 
with the aid of Japanese bayonets, and there to 
become the subaltern employees of Japanese con- 
querors, have violently raised to power the armies 
of Japan. 

But this attempted conquest of Siberia is not an 
isolated fact. The Japanese Government assigns 



an arbitrary grabbing of the righto of Russia, 
which the Russian Government considers as a 
violation of the elementary righto of the masses 
of the Russian people. At the same time, it is 
with the aid of the Japanese military power that 
the remnanto of the counter-revolutionary bands 
of Semionov and Kappel are maintaining them- 
selves on the Chinese border and occupying the 
Chinese railroads, and it is with the aid of Japa- 
nese auxiliaries that the bands of Ungem-Stem- 
berg are terrorizing Mongolia and there preparing 
for their attacks against 3ie Russian country. The 
agento of Japanese imperialism penetrate far into 
Central Asia, in their attempto to propagate sedi- 
tion everywhere, and the emissaries of counter- 
revolutionary elemento in Turkestan go to Japan 
to work out a conunon plan of conduct. The 
Russian Republic has frequently repeated ito pro- 
positions of peace to the Japanese Government, 
but in spite of all ito pacific efforto the Japanese 
Government is at present the initiator of a new 
campaign of intervention against the power of 
the Russian workers and peasanto. The Japanese 
Government ehould note ^at the great masses of 
the Russian people, who have taken their destiny 
into dieir own hands and have frequently repulsed 
all the attacks of their enemies, will be sJile to 
wage this new struggle victoriously and will make 
their strength felt more than ever by those who 
attack them. But the responsibility for these hos- 
tile acto cannot be limited to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment alone. We have proofs that the French 
Govefmment, in ito implacable hostility to the 
workers and peasanto of Russia, is the active in- 
stigator of this new campaign of intervention, and 
participates in the Japanese plan of conquest in 
Siberia. Soviet Russia cannot do otherwise than 
consider all the powers of the Entente as morally 
responsible for this new phase in the intervention- 
ist program, which is the collective work of all 
the Entente powers. On the part of the British 
Govenunent, the Soviet Government beholds in 
this step an active hostility not at all in agreement 
with the Anglo-Russian treaty. The Russian Gov- 
ernment proteste most energetically against the 
acto aimed at Russia either directly or through 
the intermediary of attacks on the army of the 
Republic of the Far East, and reserves the right 
to draw those conclusions which will force them- 
selves upon the Russian Government 

Chicherin, 
People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
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RUSSIAN SfflPBUILDING 

A decree was issued by the Council of People's 
Commissars on March 24, 1921, directing that the 
entire MeUl Shipbuilding of the country be united 
under one organ in th£( MeUl Section of the 
Supreme Economic Council. 

This is a decree of considerable importance. If 
we fully consider the facts that as far back as 
1903, water transport amounted to 41 per cent of 
the entire Russian transport, and that the Russian 
waterways and channels are one and a half times 
the extent of dry land transport, the significance 
of the waterways, of navigation, and consequently 
also of shipbuilding for Russia becomes fully 
apparent 

In 1913, when the tonnage of the World Fleet 
amounted to 48,000,000 tons, consisting of 30,029 
vessels, Russia possessed only 800,000 tons, that 
is to say, less than 2 per cent; Russian steam- 
ers carried no more than 4 per cent of the entire 
Russian export, making 0.22 per cent of the entire 
world water transport 

RiusWs Ships Lost in the World War 

The above illustrates the extent to which Russian 
export depended on foreign ships. This state of 
things is made more acute by the fact that from 
1914 to 1921 Russia lost almost its entire commer- 
cial fleet, with the result that she is now faced with 
the dilemma either to transfer the entire import 
and export to foreign capital, or to undertake the 
construction, either at home or abroad, of a fleet 
to secure the necessary tonnage. 

The River Fleet is not in a much better con- 
<lition. It is necessary to keep in mind that, owing 
to the war, to neglect and to wear, the losses in 
this direction are estimated at 50 per cent, to 
which should be added the fact that for seven years 
the usual normal addition has been lacking, and 
finally there is also the fact of the irrational ex- 
ploitation of out-of-date types of steamers and 
mechanisms. The result of all this is that we may 
take 70 per cent to be the exact figure of the loss 
to our river fleet 

This latter circumstance, more than anything 
else, convinces us of the necessity of the immediate 
organization of a State shipbuilding industry. 

An organized shipbuilding industry should ulti- 
mately bring our transport to a state most advan- 
tageous to us. 

Enumeration of Russia's Shipyards 
At the present time, there are altogether about 
21 more or less important shipbuilding enterprises. 
In European Russia these may be divided into three 
principal groups, according to their geographical 
position: 

1. The 1st, Northern (Petrograd Metal Works, 
the Uyevsky Metal Works, the Putilov Shipyard, 
ihe Krayten and Okhta Works). 

2. The Volga District, Sormova, Kolomna, Vat- 
kinsky, Nizhnegorodsk, Teplokhod Works, Zhurav- 
lev Works, the Shoran and Kulebaka Wharves. 



3, The Southern District, The Ruzud Naval 
Works in Nikolayev, the Vadon Works in Kherson, 
the Billing, Fendrich, and Russian Steamship Co., 
in Odessa, the Novorossisk and Pastukhov in Ros- 
tov. 

Production Program 

The above groups are capable of producing 
as follows: 

The annual output of the Northern group 
amounU to 4,440,000 poods of metal hulls. 

The Volga output amounts to 1,335,000 poods. 

The output of the southern amounts to 2,730,000 
poods. 

The combined output requires the following 
amount of fuel; the Northern group, 3,900,000 
poods; the Volga, 1,200,000 poods; and the South- 
em, 3,300,000 poods. 

The number of workers required for the com- 
plete program is 98,000. 

The amalgamation of the entire State Metal 
Shipbuilding industry under one organ marks a 
new era in the history of Russian shipbuilding, 
Russian transport, and the Russian navy. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that under 
existing conditions we can hardly speak of develop- 
ing our shipbuilding industry as such. 

The resources of the Republic are so limited 
that the development of shipbuilding can only run 
parallel with the development of industry as a 
whole, upon which it of course depends. 



TO RUSSIA 

By Joseph Koven 



Open the door to us. Mother — 

We have been waiting so long in the dark 

To hear the sound of your voice, 

To see your welcoming smile. 

What though your house be disordered 
And your welcoming smile be sad 
And weary with endless labor 
And vigils and pain? 

How we have hoped for you. Mother, 
Prayed for you, loved you! 
All our tears were shed for you. Mother — 
In despair and in exaltation. 

What is there here to console me 
Away from you, Mother? — 
The bread of slavery is cursed. 
The tyrant's footstep is loud. 
There is no fountain in the desert. 
There is no song in the wilderness. 

Open the door to us. Mother — 

We are waiting too long in the dark! 
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THE PEASANTS AND THE PROPRIETORS 

The above poater, iuued bjr fbe UkninltD Soviet Coveniment. beari under eich of its paoeli one verae of « Utile cooplet which, 
tniultted iota EnfUih, roadt u follows: "The truth of the peewDtf i> iharp and clear; that of the matters it ever ready to twiat and bend." 
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By Max Barthel 

(This short chapter is taken from the autho/s account of his journey through southern Russia, 
which is reviewed in the current issue of Soviet Russu. The illustrations accompanying it are 
connected with the article only in so far as they are reproductions of appeals to the peasants of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, through which the author's journey took him.) 



'ipHE landscape is peaceful; farm coming after 
•■• farm. At Vinnitsa we are again received 
with ceremony. Vinnitsa is a little city which 
suffered terribly in the civil war, and which was 
flooded by ever new' White invasion. When the 
Galician troops were at Vinnitsa, infected with 
tj-phus, they spread the disease to the whole city. 
Of its 50,000 inhabitants, 40,000 were infected and 
5,000 died. These victims also are to be charged 
to the Entente. There was a lack of medical sup- 
plies that were necessary to fight the dread enemy, 
the typhus. For a long time the railroads were 
the great spreaders of infection. The Soviet power 
waged a sharp struggle against dirt and lice, but 
encountered the stubborn resistance of petty bour- 
geois inertia. But this resistance was ruthlessly 
broken and the great war against dirt and lice 
went on. The cars were washed and cleaned, every 
house and every room had to be tidied, and any- 
one who was remiss in this duty was severely pun- 
ished. The struggle against infection required as 
many victims as the struggle against Krassnov, 
Denikin and the Poles. 

At Vinnitsa there were 60 factories, most of 
them for tobacco products. Of these, 24 are still 
in operation, the rest having been destroyed by 
the Poles, who also dragged off the machinery. 
In their withdrawal they burned down 6 villages 
near Vinnitsa. Immediately 18,000 peasants in 
these provinces volunteered for the Red Army and 
the grain deliveries rose 30 per cent. In this city 
also, as in Krementshug, the railroad workers de- 
cided to vote a whole month's pay to help -the 
revolutionary railroad workers in western coun- 
tries who were preventing the transport of troops 
and munitions to Poland. At the sUtion, I spoke 
to a young worker from one of the tobacco fac- 
tories. He earns 500 rubles a day, but a pound 
of bread, white bread, cosU 150 rubles in open 
trade at Vinnitsa. 

The bridge over the Bug river is of wood; the 
iron bridge lies tangled in the water. Near Zhmer- 
inka there are whole kilometers of burned-up skel- 
etons of railroad cars and small locomotives. The 
locomotive repair shop at Zhmerinka was blown 
up by the Poles, but we nevertheless got our reg- 
ular reception at the station, and as we departed, 
the red cavalry, wild Cossacks, swung their swords 
and waved them in wide curves of salutation over 
their heads. 

The landscape is hilly and covered with leafy 
trees, while on both sides of the railroad track 
there are well cultivated fields, and much cattle 
and fruit. The train carried us along the Bessa- 



rabian boundary. The district around Odessa is 
flat, rich in black eardi and herds of buffalo, har- 
vested wheat fields, great areas of com (maize), 
and great fields of sunflowers and melons. Around 
Odessa are the farms of German colonists, who are 
among the most reactionary of the peasants, ^ust 
as we were passing into the city, we beheld great 
blocks of houses dial had been overthrown by a 
tremendous explosion of munitions — the Germans 
having been in Odessa at the time. 

The Beach Near Odessa 

From the little railroad station we proceeded 
at once to the Black Sea shore. The diore line 
reminds you somewhat of the Bay of Naples in 
the direction of Sorrento. We go in bathing, and 
none of the heroes of the Communist Internation- 
al, denuded of their clothes, turns out to be much 
different in appearance from Serrati, the leader 
of the Italian delegation, or from Milkich, the 
representative of Yugo-Slavia, or from Miinzen- 
berg, of the Executive Committee of the Commun- 
ist ifouth International, or from Bamatter of 
Basle,. Bolagno of Rome, Jakob of Stuttgart, or 
Rosi of Berlin; they are just as inconspicuous as 
the many thousands who populate the sea and the 
beach as a sort of earthly paradise, with the ex- 
ception that the workers and women of Odessa 
are far more handsome specimens of humanity 
and can swim much better than Chakaya or Sadoul. 

We pass through the brown beauty of naked 
bodies on the beach and row out into the blue 
sea, a winding chain of boats, which we then tie 
together and sing the Carmagnole and our revolu- 
tionary songs. As we were proceeding badt to 
the shore, we were met by a fine large vessel bear- 
ing well-groomed men and women, looking quite 
aristocratic and untouched by revolution. A com- 
rade said that these were still representatives of 
the Odessa big bourgeoisie, and that it was too 
bad that Deutsch, diairman of the Extraordinary 
Commission, had let them slip out through his 
fingers. Deutsch also met us and reassured our 
excited comrade by telling him that he knew 
those on board, who were members of the Soviet 
administrations. 

Odessa is a European city with broad, well 
cleaned streets, neat houses, and parks. The harbor 
is practically deserted, the warehouses locked, 
and the blockade is throttling the city. Every three 
hours motor boats proceed out into the sea in 
order to observe the French cruisers and inspect 
the mine fields. On some days you can hear the 
artillery fire on General Wrangel's front, for 
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Wrangel would like to advance on Odessa. The 
Poles are ever alert, and the Rumanians are send- 
ing out their spies. On the order of the day of 
the Odessa revolutionary committee, military ques- 
tions take up most of the discussion. On the 
beach I met a German comrade from one of the 
international regiments, who approaches Angelica 
Balabahova and tells her, after greetings, that the 
Whites had shot 25 of his comrades in prison, 
but had overlooked him. 

The trade unions in Odessa have just assigned 
5,000 workers to the villages for the collection of 
grain. In 3 days they, sent 50,000 poods of wheat 
into the city, each pood costing 68 rubles. Their 
estimate is that they will obtain 5,000,000 poods. 
"If we get so mudi," said Robinson, the leader 
of the Odessa trade unions, "we have gained more 
than a victorious battle against the Poles." 

Odessa is still full of tales of the Italians who 
left the port a few days ago and took with them 
the last stores of grain, 300,000 poods, destined 
for Italy, as the first shipload of wheat that Ukraine 
is fumi^iing to the West As die Italian captain 
walked through Odessa and beheld the hand«)me. 
Well-groomed and tree-shaded city, he shook his 
head and said: "They always told us that Odessa 
was a city of murder and pillage, that we would 
not be able to go through the streets unless we 
bore arms, and now we see that the city is at peace, 
and have no difficulty in setting sail, with our 
wheat on board." The Italians brought with them 
a whole cargo of medical and surgical instruments, 
valued at more than one million lire. The quinine 



and aspirin were not of course of the best grade, 
they were the leavings of the Italian war, but it 
was nevertheless a great assistance for the strug- 
gling, bleeding, and sickness-ridden country. 

Anarchist Bands in Odessa 

The Italians had not been altogether misinformed 
as to pillage, for Odessa had earned a rather bad 
reputation. During the war and the revolution 
more than 30,000 bandits had sought refuge here. 
Anyone who dared appear in the streets after four 
o'clock in the afternoon was cleaned out Great 
contributions were imposed upon the bourgeoisie, 
contributions that were so large that the big mer- 
chants organized themselves, (kclared a strilw, and 
closed their shops. The protest meeting held by 
them in the Stock Exchange was dispersed by the 
bandits in broad daylight, the merchants them- 
selves robbed and sent running naked through the 
streets. 

At first the attacks of the bandits were directed 
only against the bourgeoisie, but soon they turned 
their attacks also on the Soviets. They arrested 
a number of prominent Communists and then 
sent a deputation which declared itself ready to 
deliver those who had been arrested for a ransom 
of one million roubles. The members of this depu- 
tation were shot. The bandits now got out their 
daggers and prepared to use their pistols. The 
Soviet prepared a regular campaign against them. 
Thereupon they sent a new deputation, which de- 
clared: "Give us peace; we want to fight only 




AN APPEAL TO THE UKRAINIAN PEASANTS 

Am i» thown by the RdmUo vordt on the paper which one of the pe»anti holdi, the poeter 1« an appeal, laraed by the Ruw 
Soviet Government, to the middle claae peaaante to produce and deliver (rain In the interetta of the Soviet Republic. 
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flOr TO PRODUCE CLOTH FROM GRAIN 

(A pastw of tk« Ukniniaa Soriec CorenuBuit) 

**Th« mattsr b nallj quixm tlmpU, Bad fraa gnln 70a may ftlao oblaJn vrerythlBg eUe that the p««aant needt In hia woric. And 
th« peaMnt himacK la bena fittad thaa anjoiM alaa to carry oat thia taak. All that he seeda do la to take hia aniplna irain and dellTer 
if to the coUectiiif point at a filed piica. From thla point the bread will fo directly to the factory and to the worliera thesnaelTea, 
who prodoeo erorythiaff that the peaaant needa Bat, ia order that the worker may be able to work well, he mtut be well fed, and only 
the peaaant can feed him. If the peaaant doao hia work, the ontcove will be aa in the above factory. At one end of the factory the peaaant 
will pat In hia antplna grain while at the other end he will take out all the thinfa he aeeda. /'eaMfiu, lAe faumUtion at your vej/ara 
liei in aa orimued tMclUMf 0/ commoJIIiul Ptmttmu, carry aB year anrpfw fraia to iht eeUecliaf pouu, to uU lAera al ^<J fricnl" 

ing that took place at the foot of this monument, 
there came a solemn assemblage in the Great 
Theatre of Odessa, in the evening, and Russian 
comrades assured me that this theatre was one of 
the most beautiful in the world. Captain Sadoul 
was the chief speaker that evening, for French cruis- 
ers were blockading Odessa, and Baron Wrangel 
was the avowed protege of France. Sadoul turned 
to the three French delegates, to Raymond Lefevre 
of the Committee of the lliird International at 
Paris, to Vergnet, the secretary of the trade union 
of metal workers, and to Lepetit, the anarchistic 
metal worker from the southern part of France, 
and denounced France in the presence of the 
Odessa proletariat for its crimes. France, he said, 
was one of the most inexorable and bitter enemies 
of Soviet Russia, was a citadel of world reaction, 
was the employer of Poland, for whose use it 
was sending officers and cannon to Warsaw. France, 



against the big bourgeoisie, and you are against 
them too." 

Meanwhile a special commission for combat- 
ing counter-revolution, speculation and sabotage 
had arrived from Moscow, and this special com- 
mission went to work with a firm hand. In the 
serious conflicts that then ensued, about 20,000 of 
the bandits were wiped out. 

Vinitzky, their well-known ringleader was shot, 
and the bandits, gnashing their teeth, declared to 
the Communists: *When you go we shall shoot 
you in the back." But when the Communists real- 
ly were obliged to go, no robber shot them in the 
back, for there was none on hand to do the shoot- 
ing. Those that had remained had fled from Odessa 
and gone over to Denikin, or to Makhno, or to 
Wrangel. 

The monument of the Third International arises 
in a park overlooking the sea. After a massmeet- 
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the friend and financier of Wrangel, was support- 
ing the latter with money and with guns. It was 
France that was blockading Odessa with its battle- 
ships, choking the port, and bombarding Kherson. 

Sadoul is very popular in Odessa, for he was 
here once before, when he was preparing the re- 
volts of sailors on the French battleships, and 
delivering speeches on the cruiser that first raised 
the Red flag. The French comrades listen atten- 
tively, and as Sadoul concludes his speech, they 
jump to their feet and declare solemnly before 
the workers of Odessa that they will do everything 
in their country for the proletarian revolution and 
for Soviet Russia. 

The three French comrades did not return to 
France. On their return journey, by way of 
Archangel (they were traveling illegally in a frail 
boat toward the Norwegian coast), they were 
drowned in the Arctic sea. Of Lefevre we are 
told that already on his journey to Russia he had 
expressed fear of the sea and had said that he 
expected to die some day on a sea voyage. 

This theatre also was surrounded by many 
thousand people. A little Russian girl fell about 
our necks and kissed us. For a few minutes she 
sat in our auto and chirped like a bird. The night 
was soft and warm and a searchlight was playing 
over the harbor. 



TROTSKY REPLIES 

Moscow, July 5. — Reporting to the Congress of 
the Third International on the general economic 
situation, Leon Trotsky dealt at length with the 
letter of Secretary of State Hughes to Samuel 
Gompers, made public last April. 

"Mr. Hughes," said Trotsky, "is reported to 
have declared that Russia is a 'gigantic economic 
vacuum' and to have stated that the impoverish- 
ment and decay of Russian economy cannot be 
blamed on the blockade and civil war, because, 
according to Mr. Hughes, the ruin has affected 
industries which were independent of foreign 
countries prior to the war. 

{Note: In his Utter to Mr. Gompers, 
published April 18, Mr. Hughes wrote, 
"There can be no relation of the failure 
of all these industries to blockades or to 
civU war, for most of them require no wn- 
ports, and the men mobilized since the 
Soviet Revolution were far less than be- 
fore that event." — Editor, Soviet Russu. 
"As regards the mobilization having been less 
than under the Tsar," said Trotsky, "this argument 
is truly childish. In the first place, Russian indus- 
try was ruined not only by the mobilization for 
civil war, but by the preceding imperialist mobil- 
ization. The argument that the Soviet Government 
mobilized less men than Tsarism is arithmetically 
correct, but substantially wrong. Tsarism left the 
qualified workers at the factories and worktjiops, 
recruiting the army from the aristocratic and mid- 
dle class youth, with professional! ofifceirs and 
student volunteers, etc., while the Soviet armies 



are expressly comprised of the experienced work- 
ers. Thus the mobilization imposed upon the Soviet 
Govenunent by the intervention of France, Eng- 
land and America hit Russian industry harder than 
did the imperialist war. 

"The argument that the ruined industries were 
independent of foreign countries before the war," 
continues Trotsky, "exhibits an amazing forget- 
fulness of the ABC's of economics. All branches 
of industry are inter-linked and inter-dependent 
Russia before the war was a component part of 
the world's economic system, and became even 
more closely dependent upon die Entente countries 
during the war. The blockade immediately severed 
these vital ties. As a result all die most import- 
ant branches of Russian industry suffered, and in 
individual cases frequently were paralyzed for the 
lack of small essential parts previously imported 
from abroad. For instance, we lack many precise 
mMsuring instruments, as well as such articles as 
spiral drills. For coal mining we lack the neces- 
sary flat and roimd metal cables, formerly obtained 
from England or Germany. To begin manufac- 
turing these articles in an economically exhausted 
country, isolated from the rest of the world, natur- 
ally presente tremendous difficulties. The wire 
screens used in our paper mills were also foreign 
importations and the shortage of these has greatly 
handicapped our paper industry. This list could 
be multiplied many times. There was not a single 
industry in Russia which was not directly or in- 
directly dependent upon foreign countries before 
the war. If Mr. Hughes were able to grasp these 
phenomena in their inward economic significance 
and world-wide inter-relations, he would have to 
say: |The fact that Russia, divorced from the 
world's economic system, shaken and exhausted, 
first by the imperialist war and then by the civil 
war, has been able, under the Soviet Government, 
to withstand three years of uninterrupted interven- 
tion and wars, and to feed, clothe and equip an 
army at times exceeding five million men— this 
fact is nothing less than a miracle. No other 
regime, under similar circumstances, could have 
developed such vitality.'" 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 

IMPORTS AT NOVOROSSISK 

The company "Obtorg" has signed an agree- 
ment with the representative of dbe Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade at Rostov on the Don for the 
supply of goods to South-Eastem Russia to 
the amount of 35,000,000 francs. The following 
goods are to be imported: ^icultural imple- 
ments and machinery, instruments, binder twine, 
8,000,000 yards of dry goods, etc. The first ship- 
ment, amounting to 10,000,000 francs, will arrive 
m Novorossisk within three wedcs. In exchange 
for these goods the following products are offered: 
tobacco, potash, benzine, bristles. The company 
Obtorg" has appointed a permanent representa- 
tive in Novorossisk.— Pravc^ Petrograd, May 
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Return of Workers to Russia 

By L. Martens 

(In OUT issue of April 2 we published a cablegram from L. Martens, announcing the organization 
of a special committee in Moscow to consider the problem of emigration from the United States to 
Soviet Russia. We have recently received a letter from Mr, Martens, in which he describes the work 
of the committee. Our readers will be interested to learn from this letter, which we publish below, 
that the Soviet Republic is fully aware both of the eagerness of many workers in America to go to 
Russia and of the valuable part which they could play in the reconstruction of the Proletarian State. 
Certain conditions, which Mr. Martens explained in the letter, made it necessary to enforce a complete 
stoppage of emigration from America until facilities for the reception of emigrants can be arranged 
and until an official mission of Ae Soviet Government can be established in America to direct emig- 
ration at its source. Mr, Martens, who still retains his position as the accredited Representative of 
the R- S. F. S. R. to the United States of America, has been elected to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of Public Economy. According to the "Economic Life", Moscow, June 7, Mr. Martens has 
also been assigned temporarily to the supervision of the Metal and Electro-technical Departments, and 
in addition to his work on the Commission for the return of Russian citizens from America, is con- 
nected with the Council of Mining Engineers, the Administration of the Geodetic Survey, and is 
engaged in special work in the examination of agricultural machinery.) 



RVERYONE here realizes that the return of 
Russian workers from America is an exceed- 
ingly important factor in the task of building up 
our industries. The various Soviet institutions 
interested in this question are all giving it care- 
ful consideration and doing all in dieir power to 
reach a satisfactory solution. The Council of 
Labor and Defense was the first to consider this 
problem. It was decided, in principle, to grant 
on contract entire mills and factories to groups of 
Russian workers returning from the United States, 
provided they can prove that they are capable of 
conducting the industry. It was also decided to 
encourage in every way possible the organization 
in America of all kinds of cooperative associations 
of Russian workers — including agricultural, — to 
whom the Government plans to turn over for spe- 
cified periods and on certain conditions various 
public works, or vacant land, etc. All these ques- 
tions, as well as the regulation of immigration, 
have been placed in the charge of a special com- 
mittee of the People's Commissariat of Labor. 
This committee is composed of representatives of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy, of the 
Commissariat of Labor, and of the Trade Unions. 
I am also temporarily a member of the committee. 
In view of the physical impossibility at present to 
cope with the influx of immigrants, one of the first 
acts of this body was the complete stoppage of 
immigration from the United States. As soon as 

J roper conditions for the admission of immigrants 
ave been prepared, such as sufficient housing, 
machinery for die distribution and employment of 
immigrants, etc., and as soon as we are in a posi- 
tion to direct the matter of immigration at the 
point of origin, L e., in the United States, the 
frontiers will be immediately opened for the recep- 
tion of immigrants. The first requirements of the 
Kroblem are already being 8ucc«»sfully met In 
[oscow, Petrograd, and other centers, steps are 
being taken to provide shelter and food for im- 
migrants. The latter part of the problem can be 



solved only after the Soviet Republic has estab- 
lished a mission in America. 

Workers from America Have Their Own Works 
The committee^ has already begun to work on 
the pliins of the Council of Labor and Defense 
with reference to leasing entire mills to groups of 
Russian workers returning from America. Thus, 
a group of workers who recently came from the 
United States were placed in charge of a splendidly 
equipped automobile factory "Amo", in Moscow. 
Our Comrade Arthur Adams, formerly head of the 
Technical Department of the Soviet Government 
Bureau in New York, has been appointed one of 
the managers of this factory. This group at pres- 
ent consists of only 100 people. They will soon 
begin to operate the factory, and, in order to 
bring its productivity up to a proper standard they 
intend to invite through the above committee, and 
with the aid of the Society for Technical Aid to 
Soviet Russia, 1000 workers and mechanics ex- 
perienced in the automobile industry. 

Write Direct to Soviet Russia 

All those interested in anv questions relating to 
the return of Russian workers from the United 
States, may communicate direct with the Commit- 
tee on Re-emigration, People's Commissariat of 
Labor, Moscow. Likewise, all questions pertain- 
ing to the formation of cooperative associations 
should be taken up with this Committee. All co- 
operative organizations desiring to go to Russia 
should inform the Committee as to their member- 
ship, and furnish a list of the machinery, tools 
and equipment which they are able to bring with 
them. 

Only Organized Groups Are of Use 
Under the present conditions, only organized 
groups, capable of bringing widi them more or 
less complete equipment required for the kind of 
work in which they are planning to engage upon 
arrival in Russia, can work here sucMssfuUy. 
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Highly desirable would be such organizations as 
agricultural cooperative societies, composed of any 
number of persons, each of whom should come 
with a more or less complete set of agricultural 
machinery and implements, and also, for instance, 
building cooperatives, tailors' cooperatives, hat- 
makers' cooperatives, etc. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that imtil the economic conditions 
have changed for the better, workers or groups 
of workers coming here without tools are in many 
cases merely a burden upon the Repoblic. 

In all instances, individual workers or organiza- 
tions desiring to go to Russia are advised to make 
preliminary inquiry of the Committee on Re- 
emigration for permission to enter Russia. 

Russian Worker* in America May Be Invited 
In the near future a conference of the Miners' 
Union will take place in Moscow. At this con- 
ference, among other matters, the question of 
Russian workers in America will come up for 
discussion. The Miners' Union will appeal to the 
Russian miners in the United States to come to 
Russia in order to help build up the Donets region. 
The question of securing the ai(kt>f Russian miners 
from America in the Donets region is of enormous 
importance. 

I shall endeavor to bring in close contact with 
each other the American organizations of Russian 
workers with the authoritative Soviet institutions 
and trade unions. 



THE FUEL SITUATION IN PETROGRAD 

The fuel situation in Petrograd is improving to the 
extent that foreign coal on the one hand, and Russian 
mineral fuel, both liquid and solid, continue to arriTe. 

During February 8,929 carloads of wood arrived in 
Petrograd as against 5,945 in Janoaij. Systematic in- 
crease in the daily arrivals is observed. In the first two 
weeks of February the average daily arrivals consisted 
of 281 cars, for the third and fourth weeks die average 
•rrivala were 344 and 368 cars per day respectively. 

The quantity of solid fuel arriving in February reached 
560 cars, indnding foreign coal 68 can, Donets coal 6 
cars, Moscow coal 304 cars, Borovich coal 120 cars, Ural 
eoal 57 cars, charcoal S car*. 

The quantity of oil fuel arriving in February was 348 
tanks, of which there were 240 tanks of petrol, 40 tanks 
of kerosene, 57 tanks of kerosene remains (after distilla- 
tion), 1 taidc of gasoline. 



FREE TRADE 

Decree of the Council of Peoples Commissars. 

1. It is permitted to exchange, purchase and sell th« 
surplus of agricultural products, remaining after the pay- 
ment in full of the tai in kind. 

The right to exchange, purchase and sell applies also 
to commodities and articles of home and petty industriea. 

Note: The right to exchange, purchase and sell does 
not apply to goods and commodities which are under special 
regulations of the Central Government. 

2. Exchange, purchase and sale of commodities is 
allowed to individual citizens and cooperative associationa, 
vix. agricultural consumers' cooperatives, as well as co- 
operative stores for articles of home industry, and may 
be conducted in markets, bazaars, stands, bootlis and en- 
closed shops. 

3. Products directly manufactured by the economic 
institutions of the Soviet Government, or under their con- 
trol, for the purpose of exchange, enter into the Commodity 
Exchange Fund of tiie R. S. F. S. R, and are released 
for distribution in the order provided for by article 4 

4. The Commodity Exchange Fund of the R. S. F. S. R. 
'i"^**." '^ wjpervision of the People's Commissariat of 
Provisions and is roleased for commercial exchange mainly 
through the cooperative organizations, and in special cases 
through private persons acting on a commission basis— 
in each case, however, advising the Centrosoyuz, accord- 
»g to^ an agreement concluded by die Utter witii the 
Peoples Commissariat of Provisions. 

5. Trading in markets, bazaars, stands, booths and 
othw places, as weU as in enclosed shops, is legnlated 
by decrees and rules issued by tiie Executive Committea, 
wiUun the linuu of the general instructions issued by the 
.k "l^ Commissariat of Provisions, in cooperation with 
the D^artment of Internal Mairs, and approved by tha 
Council of People's Commissars. 

Charmm of the Council of People's Commissars, 
(V. Uliahov) Lam. 
Director of Affairs, N. Gorburov. 
Secretary of the CouncU of PeopU^s Commissars, 

Moscow, Kremlin, May 24, 1921. 



GEORGIAN TRADE 
It is reported from Tiflis that the Gmunissariat 
of Foreipi Trade has concluded an agreement with 
a large Italian firm for the delivery to Georgia 
of flour, sugar and matches in exchange for kero- 
sene. A considerable quantity of goods from 
lurkey, mcluding dry goods, stockings, lead, tele- 
phone equipment, medical supplies, etc, agRreeat- 
ing 1,000,000 Turkish lires, hi «rived M^Sm. 
—Izvestia, Moscoto, June 2, 1921. 



Agents Wanted 



To take subscriptions for Soviet Russia in all localities. At the present low price of 
J2.50 for one year or $1.25 for six months, it is easy to get subscribers, and the liberal 
commission paid makes this a pleasant spare time occupation for Soviet Russia readers. 
Write for particulars and sample copies to Circulation Department 
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Leaving the Path or Returning to It ? 

By Yu. Labin 

{N. Lenin's pamphlet on the general peasant situation, reprinted in last month's Soviet Russu, 
15 here supplemented by a discussion of the new economic platform in which it is pointed out that 
the platform is in reality a return to Uie original Bolshevik program^ of action, and not a deviation 
from that program.) 



f^HE decrees of the Council of People's Com- 
missars of April 7, 1921, on the grain tax 
and exchange, and of May 13, 1921, on domestic 
industry and the cooperatives, are the practical 
expression of what it has become customary in 
recent days to call the new economic program. 
The rapid succession of these measures and pro* 
visions has called forth in anti-Bolshevik circles 
the statement that the Communists are deserting 
the very foundations of their policy and conse- 
quently are themselves disillusitmed with the re- 
sults of the November Revolution of 1917. Our 
opponents in the meetings point out that in ac- 
cordance with the manner in which the chief lines 
of the economic policy had been drawn, the main 

Soints to be emphasized, at bottom, should be 
le following: 

1. A complete nationalization of all produc- 
tive industries. 

2. A complete prohibition ef private trade 
(exchange), even on the part of the cooperatives, 
leaving to the latter only the obligations of a dis- 
tributing apparatus imder the control of the Com- 
missariat of Provisions. 

3. A complete national monopoly in the pro- 
ducts of peasant economy {razviorstka — rationing) . 

By way of evidence our opponents base them- 
selves on the practice, still vivid in the public 
memory, of the years 1919 and 1920, saying: "What 
is the value of all the hopes and programs of the 
Bolsheviki; why should the broad working masses 
still continue to rely on them, if the Bolsheviki 
themselves are already renouncing their funda- 
mental ideas? If we are to renounce the Bolshe- 
vik program, we do not need Lenin and Trotsky 
in power — ^the Mensheviki and S. R.'s will be fully 
capable of carrying out this work" 

No Deviation from the Bolshevik Program 

Tids statement is absolutely incorrect — ad 
a matter of fact what is going on now is a straight- 
ening of the line, a return to the program which 
prevailed among ns in the period of the November 
Revolution, and throughout almost the entire first 
year of our authority. Under the pressure of a 
number of causes of which I shall speak below, 
we made a number of departures from this old 
and straight line, which were undertaken in the 
years 1919 and 1920. Now, after the conclusion 
of the war, when the party finds it possible to 
take up again a consideration of the internal situa- 
tion, and when the fuel-provision crisis at the be- 
ginning of 1921 led to a greater thoroug^ess in 
work of this kind — ^it becomes possible to eliminate 
the distortions of the old straight line diat have 



accumulated during the confusion of the war, and 
to undertake once more a straightening of the road. 
Hie program of Bolshevism consisted and still 
consists in the overthrow of the power of capital, 
in the establishment of the political and economic 
dictatorship of the working class, to the point of 
a complete realization of Socialism, and to gradu- 
al restoration both of the Russian national eco- 
nomy, as well as of the universal revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat, both of which were 
much shattered by the World War. The kernel of 
our economic practice is nationalization (that is a 
transfer to the control of the working class organ- 
ization as a government power), a nationalization 
of the former capitalistic industries and transport- 
ation, in order that, on the basis of provisions 
made by that class, the proletariat may be assured 
of economic support for its political function, and 
the technical basis (foimdation) may thus be re- 
created and broadened,' to assure a possibility of 
a socialization of the entire economy (including 
agriculture) and a significant improvement of the 
life of the population. 

Peasant Economy Must Not Be Molested 

Such was and remains our program of action, 
and consequently the fundamental line of our prac- 
tice (the nationalization of industry and transporta- 
tion and the control of them on the part of the 
Workers' Government). It is through this channel 
that the proletarian current must pass (under pres- 
ent-day Russian conditions) in a country where 
the majority of the population consists not of 
workers but of small and middle peasants, who 
-constitute four-fifths of our people. The peasant is 
a private owner, woridng within the limits of 
private, not of united, ownership. For him it is 
necessary that his private economy be profitable, 
in order that he may carry on operations on a 
lai^er scale than is necessary for his own family 
(in other words, that he should also obtain pro- 
visions for his workers and raw materials for in- 
dustry), and to make his operations profitable 
there is necessary a certain freedom of movement, 
even to the point of a partial freedom of the ex- 
change of the products of petty private economy, 
and uie possibility, by utilizing mem, of securing 
to himself the cooperation of tne trades and petty 
industries (blacksmithing, flour-milling, small 
wheel-wrists, etc.) required by the demands of the 
peasant economy, and consequently the freedom 
of petty industry is necessary. 

Tbia character of the economy of the fundament- 
al mass of the population was well expressed by 
our party already at the time of the November 
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Revolution in 1917, and the forms and modes of 
realizing the proletarian dictatorship in econoriic 
life were established with sOfficient firmness, with 
the conscious limitation that it was in practice 
necessary in order to strengthen the program of 
attaining our fundamental goal, without eliminat- 
ing the presuppositions which were indispensable 
for assuring die peasant economy of petty bour- 
geois economic aid, and consequently for a peace- 
ful living together of the workers' minority with 
the peasant majority. 

Nationalization Only of Large Enterprises 
In the domain of industry this was equivalent 
to a nationalization only of the great and medium 
capitalistic industries. Nothing like a "full nation- 
alization of all industrial production" was ever 
proposed by us. Furthermore, at the b^inning 
of 1918, my proposition to stop altogether the 
nationalization of industries by local or central 
organizations, by all except the Council of People's 
Commissars and the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, was accepted; and 
in the summer, in June, I sent from Berlin to 
Moscow, with Comrade Krassin, a proposal for a 
decree on the nationalization of Russian industry. 
A decree on this subject was issued June 28, 1918 
in which I included the special point that only 
enterprises with a capital not under half a million 
rubles (at the valuation of that time) should be 
subject to nationalization, and this proposal also 
was adopted. Neither the small crafts nor the 
domestic industries, nor the fixed petty industrial 
activities (those, in other words, that have an in- 
mediate importance for the peasantry) were 
touched, — and this was our conscious purpose, 
both in the legislation and the actual practice of 
the first year of our authority. The author of these 
lines was one of the originators of the economic 
policy pursued at that time, and he therefore may 
insist that it was not a fortuitous but an intentional 
property of this policy that made it so cautious in 
this matter. (It should be sufficient to read, for 
instance, the preface, written December 27, 1917, 
to my pamphlet "The Workers and Peasants in 
the Russian Revolution", issued at that time by 
the Petrograd Soviet) 

With regard to trade (that is, the so-called "free 
exchange") it may also be said that neither in the 
intentions nor in the practice of the first year of 
the Bolshevik Government was there any trace of 
a full abolition either of the cooperative trade or 
of private trade, both of which were absolutely 
necessary for the existence of the many millions 
of petty private enterprises in the country (and it 
is iJ>solutely useless to base a growth of the social- 
ist economy on the existence of conditions for the 
development of great industries and transporta- 
tion that have been nationalized and are now in 
the hands of the proletarian power). 

We expressed in full what we had done and 
what we planned for the future in our decree of 
November 21, 1918, "On the Organization of 
Supplies." This decree provided for the opening of 



shops, which were, however, autocratically closed 
down by the local powers, and stated the task of 
the government as such to be the trade in the pro- 
ducts only of the nationalized large factories. Trade 
in the products of home industries, small crafts, and 
small private industry remained free both for indi- 
vidual persons as well as for the cooperatives. Our 
policy in this matter was to support the line of a 
Marxist (scientific) understanding in petty bour- 
geois econotOic circles, by which it was necessary 
to clear the road for a large-industrial Socialism. 

But here we collided with political causes that 
paralyzed (crippled the activity of) * our policy in 
actual practice — and these causes must be sought 
not among the peasantry nor among the workers. 
The fact is that the old city bourgeoisie simply 
refused to trade, refused to continue to run the petty 
industrial enterprises of Russia. The laws remained, 
but the shops and stores were closed, their owners 
closed down in order no longer to "risk their 
means under the Bolsheviki." For the first few 
months after the November coup d'etat of 1917, 
petty bourgeois trade and production continued 
going on through inertia. The owners hoped that 
the Bolsheviki would soon fall by their own mis- 
takes. The Bolsheviki did not fall and the owners 
one after the other gave up their activity of or- 
ganization — their motto then became "Let us wait 
until it falls, but let it not fall on us." This was 
the time when the ship-owners on the Volga 
practically ceased making all repairs, when me 
lumber operators stopped preparing word for sale, 
etc. To this day we have been obliged to bum 
fresh wood instead of dried wood, because for a 
whole year a considerable portion of the work 
in the lumber business was abandoned and a nor- 
mal turnover in the lumber trade did not take 
place, resulting in the fact that it was impossible 
to let the wood dry for a whole year in the open 
after it was cut 

The Present Condition Is Different 
But now, in 1921, the situation is entirely differ- 
ent The petty bourgeoisie is now convinced of 
the durability and solidity of the Soviet power; 
now it will be perfectly possible to trade and con- 
duct shops with profit for those who decide to do 
so. Then it was different. Willy-nilly, or rather 
much against its will, the Government was obliged 
gradually to take upon itself the crushing and 
useless burden of discharging the work both of 
the lacking intermediary (middlemen's) apparatus, 
and of inunediately organizing practically all of 
the small trades, not to mention the private shops 
having more than ten or a dozen workers and 
employees. Only in the autumn of 1920, after the 
counter-revolution (Wrangel) had been finally put 
down, after the idea of the permanence of Bolshe- 
vism had been thoroughly hammered into the 

*The author takes occasion frequently to inseit Rnasian 
equivalents for difficult words of foreign origin, in order 
that the comparatively untrained reader may not be con- 
fused by difficult technical expressions. This is a general 
practice with writers on technical subjects in Soviet Russia. 
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heads of the philistines — only after this had been 
done — were conditions created under which the 
goTemment of the proletariat could again shake 
off all these obligations without the risk of having 
to combat the economic sabotage of the petty bour- 
geoisie which it had formerly to encounter (for 
the bourgeoisie then had preferred to enter as 
individuals in the service of the Soviet institutions 
and to wait there for the fall of the hated system, 
rather than to continue the management of their 
own trade and industrial enterprises.) 

The self-elimination of the bourgeois philistines 
from their share in the organizational work of 
the present Russian economy began to be even 
l^ally formulated in the year 1919, and particu- 
larly in 1920. 

By peculiar irony of fate, the last step in this 
direction — ^the nationalization of all enterplrises 
having more than five or ten workers — was under- 
taken by the Presidium of the Supreme Coimcil 
of National Economy (rather by inertia than by 
intention) at a time when the possibility of a 
return to the straight path was already beginning 
to be very generally recognized; the possibility of 
restoring our program of action of 1917-1918 — 
in other words, in December 1920. But fortunately 
this provision of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy has already been 
abrogated by the Decree of the Council of Nation- 
al Commissars of May 13, 1921, restoring those 
relations with petty industry which were in force 
in 1917. 

Thus, as far as the first two "main lines" are 
concerned — nationalization and trade — the ques- 
tion never aroused any doubts as to principle, 
among us, and if the practice of the years 1919- 
1920 has deviated from these lines, such divisions 
were called forth by conditions that had shaped 
themselves unfavorably for us, and such deviations 
did us only harm. 

It is our business to nationalize only the fac- 
tories, works, mining industry, railroads, ship- 
{)ing — and not to take hold of a monopoly of every 
ittle wooden spoon turned out by the village in- 
dustry and every rowboat on the river, every flower 
booth, and every fashionable millinery shop. On 
the contrary, an intelligent dictatorsnip consists, 
among other things, precisely in fact that it is able, 
that it understands how to utilize, and to cause to 
flow side by side with the main economic current, 
the economic organized powers and efforts also of 
other social classes and strata. At the present 
moment it is perfectly clear that the guidance of 
the economic life of the coimtry will be achieved 
by him in whose hands are the transportation, in- 
dustry, and political power, and not by him who 
has a monopoly of the home-created spoon, or stir- 
rup, or the boundless diversity of the millions of 
individual small businesses. 

But while the matter of establishing proper boun- 
daries for the nationalization of industry and for 
trade in industrial products did not in all this 
period call forth any serious doubts, and while the 



deviations from the straight path were due to com- 
pulsions brought to bear upon us from without — 
it was a somewhat complicated matter to arrange 
the matter of provisions, of rationing the products 
of peasant economy, of establishing the norms of 
relations with that economy itself. 

What is going on in 1921 is as a matter of fact 
only a resolute return to that which was intended 
and in part realized already in 1918; in a word, 
there is here proceeding merely a straightening of 
the line. But in this matter also the party of the 
proletariat as a whole was able only gradually to 
grasp the practical significance, in the transition 
years, of the internal tendencies (direction of evolu- 
tion) in the peasant economy, and the necessary 
forms of relation with it More properly speaking, 
the party only gradually began to understand that 
"military communism", to use the words of Com- 
rade Lenin, "was not and did not need to be politic- 
al, corresponding with the economic tasks of the 
proletariat; it was a temporary measure", forced 
to the front by the war and the disorganization (in 
his pamphlet "The Tax in Kind"*) and after it 
had understood this question, the party resolutely 
returned to the program which had been set up by 
the. November Revolution, and from which there 
had been made such provisional deviations as had 
arisen under the influence of the war and the dis- 
organization, and which had continued only because 
of the insufficient maturity, among the masses of 
the people, of their understanding of the thought 
which Comrade Lenin has expressed in the words : 
"Hie proper policy of the proletariat, in the real- 
ization of its dictatorship in a country of small 
peasants, is the exchange of grain for those indus- 
trial products that are necessary to the peasant" 
But of this we shall speak another time. 

Moscow, May 23, 1921. 



A LIE FROM ROME 

Last March the capitalist press published sensationd 
reports of the "discovery" of vast stores of jewelry and 
precious stones in the baggage of the Russian Trade Dele- 
gation when it was broken into by the Italian Customs. 
Far and wide the news was heralded that RepresenUtive 
Vorovsky had been caught red-handed in an attempt to 
smuggle the crown, jewels of Russia into Italy for the 
purpose of subsidizing rerolntion. 

It was a good story, and of course the papers that found 
it so useful to their purposes neglected entirely to report 
the official Communique issued by the Italian Foreign 
Office on March 28, 1921, which stated in regard to the 
baggage of the Trade Delegation: 

"Nothing in these contents would compromise the Rus- 
sian Mission to whom the baggage was restored." 



MONEY TRANSFERS DISCONTINUED 

The American Bureau of the AIl-Russian Jewish Public 
Committee announces that, in accordance with cabled in- 
structions from Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky, the acceptance of 
individual money transmissions to Russia will be tem- 
porarily discontinued. The money transfers already accepted 
will be paid out at the rate prevailing at the time of 
deposit. 
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Where Russia Trades 



{The foUoteing clippings, taken from many sources, both Russian and foreign, prove that Aere is great eag^ 
ness on the part of business men in foreign countries to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by the 
trade which the Russian market offers. And the figures at the bottom of the next page would went to indicate 
that one country which is not trading directly with Soviet Russia is very much in need of new markets.) 



RUSSIAN TIMBER ARRIVING IN RIGA 
The American Trade Commiasion at Rica reporta on 
May 4, 1921, aa follows: 

"The first consignment of timber from Soviet Russia, for 
sawing in the mills at Riga, Latvia, was floated down the 
Duna River from Soviet Russia and arrived in Riga on 
April 28. It consisted of 15 rafts, with 3,270 logs. It ia 
stated that the Bolsheviki have 120,000 log* within the 
Latvian frontier on their way down the Duna to Riga. 
The timber consists of pine and fir and is reported of 
good qnality. An agreement is now being concluded with 
the Latvian sawmills for the working up of the timber for 
Bolshevist account." (Daily Commerce Reports, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce, June 16, 1921). 

A Russian Telegraph Agency dispatch from Moscow 
on May 10 reported that a special Trade Conuniaaion 
headed by Lomov had signed an agreement vrith the Latvian 
Government for the sale of Russian timber which was 
being floated down the Duna. 

TRADE WITH FINLAND 

The Finnish Trade Delegation which arrived in Moacow 
last June indndes representatives of the metal and paper 
industriea of Finland and the Finnish Asastant Miniater 
of Trade, Hovillianen. According to a dispatch from the 
Russian Telegraph Agency, the Finnish Delegation made 
arrangements for the delivery of considerable quantities 
of agricultural implementa, print paper, and metals of 
various kinds. On their part, the Finns are seeking Russian 
faw materials, notably flax and hemp, which they greatly 
need. Negotiations between the Finnish Delegt^on and 
the Commlaaariat of Foreign Trade were proceeding sue- 
cessfnUy and speedy results were anticipated. 

The American Trade Commissioner at Riga reporta the 
organization in Finland of an "aasodation of the moat 
important manufacturers, dealers and traders in wood and 
wood materials" which proposes to open an office in 
Helsingfors to take charge of the purchase of timber 
for its members, "particularly in Russia." {Commerce 
Reports, U. S. Dept. Commerce, June 16, 1921.) 



HOLLAND MAKES A PROFIT 
Dutch business interests have organized a syndicate to 
finance their trade with Soviet Russia, known as the 
Consortium Vlessing & Co., vrith its head office at No. 1 
Javastr., The Hague. According to a report of the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Rotterdam, among the firms specially 
interested in the Russian trade have been Vlessing & 
Co., of the Hague, Gebr. Lncardia, of Leenwarden, and 
K. Smit of Groningen. "These concerns," reports the 
American Consul, "have been dealing for some time vrith 
the Russian States— that is, vrith Bolshevist interests. Re- 
cently trade in some lines has grown to such a degree 
that none of the firms singly is in a position to finance 
it. . . The business of the concern has consisted chiefly 
in the sale to the Russian interests of old army uniforms, 
khaki cloth, shoes, rough underwear, and other clothing, 
with medical and other sorts of army supplies, in return 
for which it has been receiving flax and gold through 
shipments arranged between Reval and Rotterdam. Tbe 
balance against the Bolshevists for these shipments has 
been settled for in gold exported from Reval to Amsterdam. 
The combination practically controls the trade at present, 
since it_ controls the credits established by the Russian 
authorities. Interests in HoUand outside of the combina- 
tion which deal with the Russian are, therefore, practically 
compelled to do business through the new syndicate, but 
the business has been found so profitable that no complaint 
is made by the general run of Dutch exporters." — Commerce 
Reports, V. S. Dept. Commerce, May 28, 1921. 



THE BRITISH LOSE NO TIME 

"Trade with Russia." was the subject of an addieaa 
given by Sir Francia Barker (of Messrs. Vickers Limited) 
at a dinner of the Sales Managers' Association, May 19, 
1921. „ . 

"My advice to you is to begin to trade with Russia as 
quickly as yon can," said the speaker. "The beat way 
to help our own country and Russia is by helping the 
trade treaty. The criticism which had been directed against 
the Government for entering into that treaty is ill-founded. 
The only hope for a nation is that its trade should prosper; 
therefore the sooner we get to work the better. Russia is 
the biggest buyer in the world, and her resources are 
almost virgin and unequalled by those of any other country 
in the vrorld. It ia in the light of these resources that 
we should regard die treaty. If vre do not get in touch 
with Russia is will be found that the bulk of her trade 
will pass into the handa of Germany." 

Mr. Brayley Hodgetts, chairman of the Russian section 
of the London Chiunber of Commerce, said it waa tbs 
duty of civilization to get Rusrian trade going again. 
Surely the Elnglish trader who had carried trade all over 
the world was not going to stand aside. To do so would 
be criminal— Lonion Telegraph, May 20, 1921. 



RUSSIAN COMMERCE IN ESTHONU 

The foUowing excerpta from « report of the American 
Trade Commiaaioner to the Baltic, on Russian commercial 
activity in Reval, are taken from the Commerce Repoita- 
of die United States Department of Commerce, Jane 14, 
1921: 

"On approaching Reval and after arrival, I was atradc 
by the greater business activity in compariaon to Riga. 
A number of factories in and about tlw city were ap- 
parently in operation, and consideraUe shipping activity 
was noticeable about the port. . . 

"About 80 per cent of the goods coming in through the 
port of Reval were stated to be for transit to Russia, 
lliere were three small German f reightera in the haibor, 
one Biieli«>» freighter, a couple of Swedish boats, one small 
Bolshevist freighter in a bad state of repair, and two or 
three other bo^ of different nationalities, but no American 
boats.* The two German boats had brought in mixed 
cargo for Russia, including a conaiderable quantity of 
farm machinery (mostly plowa, with some mowers and 
hay rakers), which was lying on the docks. There wwe 
also about 200 American mowers on the dock, which I 
waa informed were headed to the Bolsheviki. . . Some 
of the goods are transported direct from the dock to 
Russia in Soviet cars aent to Reval for that purpoae. 
It waa reported that conuderable qnantitiea of goods 
are stacked up at Narva awaiting forwarding into Russia, 
the delay being caused by inability of ue Bolsheviki 
to move them, through lack of rolling equipment, eta 

"The big cotton niills at Narva, in E^dionia (in which 
I waa told that both German and English capital ia in- 
terested), are working on a contract for cotton goods 
for the Bolsheviki, but are running only on limited schedule. 
These mills are reported to be among the largest of 
their kind in Europe, in good running condition, and 
equipped to ttim out gooda especially for the RnasiaB 
market. The wiah was expressed that aome arrangement 
might be made with American interesta to fumlah raw 
materials for these mills, compensation being taken ia 
kind." 



*Itdics ours. Editor, Sovm Rdmu. 
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ARRIVAL OF GOODS THROUGH ESTHONU 
From Jannary Ist to May Ist more than 49,180 tons of 
goods reached Soviet Russia through Yamhorg. The 
shipments included the following goods: 

Agricultural machinery and implements, 1,138 cars; 
food products, 770 cars; paper, 412 cars; shoes, 316 cars; 
doth, 203 cars; tires, 199 cars; leather, 127 cars; fertiliz- 
ers, 96 cars; seeds, 115 cars; rubber shoes, 20 cars. 

Pravda, Petrograd, May 31, 1921. 



PURCHASE OF RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

The Railway Mission, as an institution independent of 
any other department, was established on November 1, 
1920, by order of this Council of People's Commissars, 
for the purpose of centralizing all orders for railway 
material, including the repair of Russian locomotives 
abroad. 

At the outset the mission was authorized to contract for: 
2,000 freight locomotives (500,000,000 Swedish krones) ; 
locomotive parts for repairs in Russia (60,000,000 krones) ; 
water-station supplies (15,000,000 bones); the repair of 
4,000 to 5,(X)0 locomotives abroad. 

With respect to orders for new locomotives the dtnation 
is as foUows: An order has been placed in Sweden for 
1,0(X) locomotives of Russian model. The first of these 
locomotives will be ready this summer, and the entire 
order will be completed in 1925. Similar locomotives 
were ordered in Germany. 

The following shipments of locomotive supplies from 
Germany to Russia were made from December 1, 1920 
to February 1, 1921: 

Name of the Firm 
German Smoke Stack Mfg. Syndicate 38,962 smoke stacks 

Krupp 2,459 tires 

Henschel & Son 889 tires 

Swenson Bros 2,651 expanders 

Swenson Bros. 20 pulsometers 

A. Karolson 14,791 tons of tin 

Munzing & Co 8,000 meters of belting 

Economic Life, April 3, 1921. 



THE PORT OF PETROGRAD 

A steamer from America, carrying 1,639 tons of flour, 
is expected at Petrograd. In a few days another American 
steamer, with 1,100 tons of canned ham and 430 tons of 
dried vegetables, is also expected at Petrograd. The steam- 
er "Atlia", is due in a few days with 983 tons of flour 
and six tons of fats. The arrival of a German steamer 
with 3,000 tons of copper is also expected. The sail boau 
and barks, recently arrived, have already been unloaded, 
twenty cars of herring having been shipped to Moscow. 
Economic Life, Moscow, June 3, 1921. 



IMPORTS INTO SOVIET RUSSIA IN MAY 

During the first half of May, 1921, Soviet Russia received 
from abroad through Yamburg and Sebezh, 26,799 tons of 
goods. The imports through these places for the same 
period in April were 17,142 tons; and during the latter 
half of April, 16,770 tons. According to the Economic Life, 
June 7, 1921, the principal shipmenu during the first half 



of May consisted of the following commodities: 15,79S 
tons of foodstuffs, including herrings, lima-beana, flour, 
canned meats, fats, animal products and by-products; 
5,082 tons of seed potatoes, 3,818 tons other seeds; also 
pottery, earthenware, fuel, diemicals, asphalt, coal-tar and 
products; agricultural implements, tires, iron pipe, uaoke- 
stacks, steel cable, spring steel, excavators, etc; stationery 
supplies, textiles, wearing apparel, including buttons, beads, 
trimmings and notions. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF SOVIET RUSSIA, APRIL, 1921 

According to the Petrograd newspaper Trud, No. 74, 
there was imported into Soviet Russia during April, 1921, 
merchandise to the amount of 2,113337 poods (34,094 
long tons) . (Comprised in this were 719,601 poods of food- 
stuffs (11,606 tons), 596,918 poods of metals and metal 
goods (9,466 tons), and 111^29 poods of paper (1,796 
tons). 

Exports during the same month amounted to 551,731 
poods (8,999 tons), including 24,079 poods of pine logs 
(192,632 board feet), 1,436 poods of railroad ties (23 tons), 
79,455 poods of flax (1,282 tons), 7,036 poods of hemp 
(113 tons), 756 poods of potassium (12 tons). 



FOREIGN GOODS ARRIVING IN MOSCOW 

On June 14 the Russian Telegraph Agency reported the 
arrival in Moscow of 449 carloads of machines and faiia- 
ing implements, 229 carloads of flax seed and 229 car- 
loads of other goods for agriciJtural purposes. In the 
near future there was expected the arrival from foreign 
ports of 594 carloads of ploughs, 197 carloads of harvest- 
ing machines, 195 carloads of threshers, 79 carloads of 
reapers and spare parts, 70 carloads of chaff cotters and 
190 carloads of seed ploughs and accessories. In part 
payment for these goods the Soviet Government is export- 
ing 495 carloads of flax and hemp, 320 carloads of tobacco 
and 234 carloads of asbestos. 



TRADE WITH THE CRIMEA 

During the last two weeks seventeen small vessels sarry- 
ing medical supplies, coal, wood, dry goods and lemons 
have arrived at Sebastopol from Constantinople and Ana- 
tolia. 

During the last few days four small vessels carrying 
freight of the same nature, including a considerable quan- 
tity of cotton thread, arrived in Yevpatoria. The first Enc- 
lidi vessel that has been permitted to leave Constantinople 
for Russian ports has arrived in Yevpatoria. Iliis vessel 
brought retnming refugees of the Wrangel army and 
samples of the goods offered by foreign merchants in ex- 
change for raw material. The representative of a large 
English firm, who arrived on this vessel, has condnded 
an agreement with the representative of the People's (}om- 
miuariat of Foreign Trade in the Crimea, according to 
which England is to deliver to Russia within a month 
and a half 81 tons of coal, 100,000 pdrs of shoes and a 
quantity of shoe findings, and also agricultural machinery, 
trunks, fishing tackle, etc 

The English yacht "Betsey", with medical supplies, has 
arrived at Krasnoarmaisk (Ysilta). Two freight schooners 
have arrived at Krasnoarmaisk from Asia Minor. 

Pravda, Petrograd, May 31 1921. 



NOW STUDY THESE FIGURES 

The extraordinary decrease in the foreign commerce of the United States is revealed in the foUowing figure* 
issued by the United States Department of Commerce: 



Month of Jime 



Year Ending Jtme 30 



1920 1921 

Total impotu into the United States $552,605,534 $196,000,000 

Total exporu from the United StatM $629376,757 $340,000,000 



1920 

$5,238352,114 
$8,108,988,663 



1921 

$3,666,769337 
$6319365,734 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
By M. Philips Price. London: G«oige Allen and 
Unwin. 

This is the best history of the Rerolntion that is yet 
available in Englidi. Mr. Price, who -was a correspondent 
for The Manchester Guardian in Rosaia, combines the 
virtues of the historian and the reporter. His account of 
the progress of events in Russia from March, 1917, to 
Decraiber, 1918, is reasonably complete and well docn- 
mented. It clears up many points that have Remained 
obscure for lack of reliable and competent information. 
At the same time the value of the book is enhanced by 
its abundance of personal impresdons. Mr. Price writes 
of the great scenes and personalities of the Revolution 
with a degree of fire and vividness that can never be at- 
tained by anyone who attempts to describe them on the 
basis of second-hand materiaL 

It is interesting to trace the author's own evolution as 
reflected in his despatches to The Manchester Guardian. 
He had gone to Russia, as he tells ns, 'Srith no knowledge 
of the teachings of Marx." He is not altogether con- 
verted to the Bolshevik viewpoint after the November 
Revolution. At this time he favors a Coalition Socialist 
government and accuses Lenin and Trotsky of attempting 
to become "cheap editions of Robespierre." 

But, 88 he sees the Soviets struggling manfully to over- 
come the appalling disorganization created by the war, 
Uie Brest-Litovsk Treaty and the sabotage of the hour- 
geosie, as he comes to realize more and more clearly that 
only the Bolsheviki have a programme of reconstruction 
that it is at once practicable tmd honestly revolutionary, 
his attitude gradually changes. When the Czecho-Slovaks, 
egged on by the French Military Mission at Moscow, 
strike their treacherons blow, Mr. Price comes out whole- 
heartedly for the Russian Soviet Republic and against the 
international bondholdera who are trying to destroy it. 
And, by August, 1918, when the menace of foreign in- 
vasion and counter-revolution has assumed dangerous pro- 
portions, his enthusiasm has risen to a pitch where he is 
ready to enlist in the Red Army, and is given a position 
in the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 

The book is the best possible justification for the author's 
ultimate reaction to the Revolution. Without in any way 
creating the impression of being a controversial or pro- 
pagandist tract, it meets and decisively refutes all the 
familiar accusations that are brought againrt the Bolshe- 
viki and the Soviet regime. 

Describing the events in the summer of 1917, he shovra 
how the November Revolution was made inevitable by 
the land hunger of the peasants, the discontent of the 
city woricers, the incompetence of the Kerensky govern- 
ment, the arrogant reaction of the Cadets and the shameful 
compromises of the Menshevik and Social-Revolutionist 
Ministers who entered the various Coalition cabinets. 
In connection with the charge that Bolshevik propaganda 
vras responsible for die breidcdown of the Russian army 
in the summer of 1917, he cites a statement made by the 
monarchist General Alexeiev, at the Moscow State Con- 
ference, to the effect that the Russian army had not been 
capable of assuming the offensive since the summer of 
1916. 

This declaration by a military expert of conservative 
political affiliations is the best possible evidence that 
Kerensky's offensive in July, 1917 had no military justi- 
fication. It was a political maneovre, designed to assure 
the Allies, at the trifling cost of some thousands of Russian 
aoldiera' lives, that Russia would pay her debt to the 
Paris Bourse in blood. The Cadets who ardently supported 
the offensive also hoped that its success would create an 
atmosphere of chauvinism in which a counter-revolution 
could easily be carried out. 

Mr. Price's view of Russia is much broader than that 
of observers who have not gone far outside the city limits 



of Moscow and Petrograd. He traveled extensively in 
the peasant districts; and a trip dovm the Volga, which 
took him as far as the steppes east of Orenburg, gives 
him a fairly adequate conception of the heterogeneous 
racea, with widely varying customs, traditions and eco- 
nomic systems, which lived within the borders of the old 
Russian Empire. Consequently he is able to give an 
intelligent account of the reverberations which the class 
struggle in Moscow and Petrograd excited among the 
Cossacks of the Don, the Mohammedan tribes of the 
Northern Caucasus, and the nomadic Tatars of Asiatic 
Russia. 

The anther gives the following excellent description of 
the composition of the three major Socialist parties as 
they existed in the early summer of 1917: 

*^e Mensheviks were supported by the brain-woriceta 
and by the privileged worldng class aristocracy, which, 
however, thanks to the very small development of Craft 
Unionism in TsariM Russia, were an almost negligible 
factor in the land. The Boldievika were supported by the 
greater part of the skilled workers, by the sailors, by that 
section of the poorest unskilled laborers who were not 
under the influence of the middle class intellectuals, and 
by that section of the soldiers who had the courage to 
stand up against their officers. The Socialist Revolution- 
aries represented the middle and upper layer of the 
peasantry, a section of the poor peasantry as far as they 
were poUtically conscious at this period of the Revolution, 
the profiteering middle man, small proprietor, the pro- 
fessional man of the countryside, and the simple career- 
ist." 

Of these parties the Bolsheviki alone were destined to 
prove capable of leading the proletariat to victory. The 
Menaheviki, justly characterized by Price as "revolution- 
ary only in words", might muster up enough courage to 
applaud the reading of the Zitnmerwald resolutions by a 
horrified Cadet orator. But, when it was a question of 
putting these resolutions into practice by overthrowing 
the Kerensky Govempient, irfaich blocked the way to 
peace and revolntion, they shrank back in terror. Since 
the November Revolution they have contributed little but 
whining negative criticism to the building up of the 
proletarian republic Fortunately their incapacity for 
constructive action, even in the cause of coonter-revolntion, 
has limited their capacity for mischief. 

The Social-Revolutionists, composed of very divergent 
elements, soon split into a number of contending groups. 
The S. R.S of die Right have been implicated in every 
counter-revolutionist movement, from Komilov to Kron- 
stadt. Those of the Left participated in the November 
Revolution and co-operated to some extent with the Bol- 
sheviki afterwards. However, they proved their hope- 
less political incompetence by indulging in an anti-Soviet 
revolt for the alleged purpose of stirring up a revolutionary 
war against Germany in July, 1918; at a time iriien the 
Soviet Republic was so hard pressed in all quarters that 
thought of an offensive war against the most formidable 
military power on the continent was sheer madness. As 
Price points out, the breach between the Bolsheviki and 
the Left S. R.s was largely brought about by the opposi- 
tion of the latter to the Soviet Government's policy of 
requisitioning grain from the villages, — a policy which was 
rendered absolutely necessary by the success of the coun- 
ter-revolutionists, supported in some cases by the German* 
in others by the Allies, in cutting off the cities of northern 
Russia from the grain supplies of Siberia and the Ukraine. 

A thick veil of mystery and silence has always hung 
over the events which took place in Russia during die sum- 
mer and autumn of 1918. Most of the ineaSj foreign 
observers of Soviet Russia had left at this time; and the 
Allied censorship, as Price testifies from personal ex- 
perience, took excellent care that public opinion should 
be prepared for intervention by permitting only tales of 
lurid horror to pass through. Hie author now Uts tliia 
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Teil, and shows that the months of Angnsl and September, 
while perhaps the darkest, certainly constitnte one of the 
most glorious periods in the history of the Rerolntion. 

Early in September everything seemed lost. The Czecho- 
Slovaks had taken Kazan and were marching on Nizhni- 
Novgorod; Krasnov, the favored agent of the Germans in 
the international counter-revolution, was in 'Voronezh; 
the Allies were moving towards Vologda from the direction 
of Archangel. Lenin had been shot; and was lying 
dangerously wounded. 

The Revolution was saved by the tremendous energy of 
some of the less noted Communist leaders, and by the 
heroism and devotion of the revolutionary Russian prole- 
tariat, the Kronstadt sailors, the metal workers of Petrograd 
and the textile workers of Moscow. The workers flocked 
into the Red Army; and the sailors, by remarkable exer- 
tions, succeeded in transporting some gunboats through the 
Marinsky Canal from the Neva to the Volga. The Q»cho- 
Slovaks were driven out of Kazan, and out of Samara as 
welL 

The recapture of Kazan was the Valmy of the Rnsrian 
Revolution. The Russian workers and peasants were des- 
tined to suffer more defeats and more hardships before 
the counter-revolutionists and their foreign aUies were 
definitely defeated. But things would never again be qoite 
as black as they were in September, 1918. It is a thrill- 
ing experience to read Price's narrative of this crisis in 
the fate of the Revolution. It is as vivid, as dramatic, 
•• would be the story of a sympathetic eyewitness of the 
great popular uprising that hurled the .AJlies back from 
the frontiers of revolutionary France. 

Price's period of personal observation in Russia ends 
with December, 1918. His book includes a brief sup- 
plementary acconnt of the campaigns against Kolchak 
and Denildn. He has made a brilliant and extremely 
valuable contribution to the history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. His descriptive interpretation of the first eighteen 
months of the movement ruiks in perception and insight 
with the more fragmentary works of Brailsford and Ran- 
•ome. It is very much to be hoped that Mr, Price's work 
will soon appear in an American edition. 

A. C. F. 



MAX BARTHEL: Vom roten Moskan bis zum Schwarzen 
Meer. Intemationaler Jugendverlag, Berlin-Schoneberg, 
1921. Paper, 62 pages. 

Max Barthel is a German proletarian journalist and 
poet who went to Russia in 1920 and set down his observa- 
tions in diary form for Die Rote Fdhne, Berlin, and for 
other radical newspapers in Germany. Short fragment* 
from these notes have been printed in Soviet Russia. 
The entire collection which was first published in Die 
Rote Fahne as a daily feiUUeton is now being reprinted 
in a series of five monthly parts; the monthly publication 
baa been resorted to in order to enable poor workers to 
buy the collection. The present pamphlet is the first of 
these instalments; it is dated May, 1921. 

After the close of the Second Congress of the Third 
International, Barthel, together with a large number of 
other delegates, set out from Moscow to tour the Southern 
part of Russia (Ukraine). In the course of their journey, 
they visited Kharkov, Kursk, Kiev, Odessa, and a number 
of other large and small cities. Typical of Barthel's ex- 
ceUent descriptive method is the accoimt of his story in 
Odessa, which we print elsewhere in this issue of Sovibt 
Russia. He appears to have entered into the activities, 
at aU the places visited, in a real spirit of participation, 
actually sharing in all the work of the various local bodies, 
and delivering many speeches on the relations between the 
working classes of Russia and Germany. In these speeches 
he never failed to point out the ravages of the German 
armies in Russia, and to express the chagrin of the German 
workers that they should have permitted themselves to 
be misused for such purposes. Everywhere he points out 



also the reactionary character of the German population 
in Soviet Russia (as, for instance, in the article which wa 
reprint in our current issue). He occasionally finds ex- 
amples, however, of revolutionary zeal among the German 
worker* in Russia, one of which is the reaction of the 
German (Communists in Kharicov, who seem to have been 
sympathetic with the Revolution even before the retreat 
of the Carman army from that city. A reminiscence of 
this period is contained in the following paragraph, which 
recalls the moment when the German armies in Russia 
were already "demoralized" from within by their contact 
with the Russian Revolution, a process, by the way, which 
may go much further in explidning the sudden German 
collapse in the West than any other cause more commonly 
assigned: 

"Kharkov was within the limit* of the Carman occupa- 
tion. Meetings of CA>mmnnists were dispersed, many com- 
rades were arrested, and the rule of capital seemed yet 
unbroken. At this time a red flag was raised over the 
Kharkov City Hall, but this flag had to be taken down 
again. In the journal Die Wahrheit, issued by the German 
group of the CA>mmunist Party in Kharkov, there was 
printed, in its first, issue, on December 18, 1918, a touching 
poem on this red flag." 

We have not space here for this poem, bat the incident 
is indicative of many contained in Barthel's pages; they 
are often new, and interesting, and unexpected. 

J. W. H. 



JbrepaTypa BocTOEa (BcexHpHafl JbrepaTypa) — c6opHEK 
ciaieft (BunyoK BTopoft). — The Literature of -the East 
(Universal Literature Series), A CA>llection of Articles 
(Second Series). Petersburg, 1920: National Publish- 
ing House. 175 pages. 

To many persons the ambitious plans of Soriet leader* 
to improve conditions in Russia appear as so many good 
intentions only, as fine paper outlines of what these men 
would like to do — if the necessary resources were at hand. 
And the great frankness of these Soviet leaders, in their 
written articles, frequently gives much support to those 
who claim that while the spirit of Russian leadership may 
be willing, the flesh — and the resources at hand— are very 
weak. We confess that we were ourselves misled by the 
frank admissions, by Soviet authorities, of defective ex- 
ecution of programs, into accepting the notion that while 
the plan for printing the literary works of all nations, 
in Russian translations, for the Russian people, might be 
a magnificent one, the lack of printing facilities, of paper, 
of labor power difficult to spare from other fields, might 
make the actual carrying ont of the idea a matter of the 
remote future. But we are glad to admit our mistake. 
We have recently received a number of volumes from 
Russia, of which the above is the title of one, that show 
that the works of Russian scholars are being not only 
written, but also printed, in good editions, and that the 
fear* expressed by Professor Sergey Oldenhurg (in a re- 
cent issue of Soviet Russia), lest the presses be unable 
to keep pace with the growing productivity of Russian 
specialists, are likely to be shown as unfounded. 

Volume II of the section of the Universal Literature 
Series that deals with Oriental Literatures is the book now 
before us. It contains the following articles: "Chinese 
Literature", by V. Alekseyev; "Japanese Literature," by 
S. Yeliseyev; "Mongolian Literature," by V. Vladimirtsov; 
"Manchurian Literature,' by VL Kotvich; "Egyptian Liter- 
ature," by B. Turayev; "CA)ptic Literature," by B. Tur- 
ayev; "Abyssinian Literature," by B. Turayev; "Phoenician 
Literature," by B. Turayev; an article commemorative of 
the activities of B. Turayev, by I. Krachkovsky. We un- 
derstand that Volume I, which we have not seen, of 
The Literature of the East Series, took up Hebrew Liter- 
ature, Arabic, Sanskrit, and a number of other Oriental 
literatures. 

A glance through the above table of contents will at 
once suggest to the reader that we are here dealing with 
articles that may be very simply classified into two groups. 
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according to the natnie of the appeal made by their 
■objects to the Russian of the present day. There are 
literatures treated in this Tolume which are of interest 
and importance because they are the literatures of peoples 
irith whom Soviet Russia is in closer and more significant 
contact than is any other nation, by reason of mere 
geographical contiguity <Japanese, Chinese, Manchnrian, 
Mongolian) ; there are other literatures that are of interest 
to scholars only, and are not more important to the Russian 
than to any other people (Egyptian, Coptic, Abyssinian, 
Phoenician). But each is treated irith the same pains- 
taking care as all the others, and each was assigned to a 
great specialist to be prepared for its place in the series. 

Turning the leaves of this book, th« student of liter- 
ature will find many passages that serve excellently as 
indications that the Ustory of letters in the Eastern 
regions has followed a course in many ways similar to 
its development in Europe. Thus one finds a splendid 
parallel to the history of the rise of the drama in Western 
Europe, from the medieval "moralities" and "mysteries", 
in the process by which Japanese drama arose in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries from the dances and 
songs performed and sung in the temple* sacred to the 
old gods of Japan. And, just as Greek and Roman models 
were the molding influences under >diich the literate 
medieval dramatists of Europe sought to elevate the rude 
indigenons drama, so masks and rituals brought from India, 
China, and Corea served as models on which the Japanese 
composers of the dengaku and sarugaku built their own 
works (S. Yeliseyev: "The Literature of Japan,' pp. 67-72). 

Particularly interesting to those who, like the present 
reviewer, are not yet initiated in them, are the treatments 
in this book of those literatures that may hardly be said 
to have any existence at all in the minds of educated 
persons in Europe and America. In his treatment of 
"Mongolian Literature", B. Vladimlrtsov is obliged to go 
to great lengths to prepare the student's mind for accepting 
the mere existence of a literature of the Mongolian people. 

"We do not know when and where language began to 
be set down in written form among the Mongolians, or 
which of the Mongolian tribes was the first to use writing 
for its own vernacular. It is known only that in the days 
of Genghis-Khan, in other words, in the first half of the 



twelfth and in the beginning of the thirteenth centtiry, 
literature began to be introduced among the Mongoliaiia» 
adopted from a Turkish tribe, the Uigurs, and a Mon- 
golian literary language began to develop, which even at 
that early period already differed from the living Mon- 
golian dialects. It is clear that Mongolian writing developed, 
on the one hand, in answer to the needs of the govern- 
ment, then in process of organization, the Empire of 
Genghis-Khan, and, on the other hand, the needs of tha 
church, not only the Buddhist diurch, but also the Christ- 
ian Church, and perhaps the Manichee." Again the par- 
allel with the Western European literary languages is 
apparent: all arose in answer to the needs of a strong 
secular or clerical authority, increasing in power and 
forcing its language on less distinguished and less import- 
ant sections of the population. So it was in Italy, in 
France, in England, fai Spain, in Germany, in Rnada. The 
history of culture and of language seems to have passed 
through similar stages in most human societies. 

The author of the four African literature article* in the 
series, B. Turayev, has died since writing his oontribn- 
tions, and a few of the words written about him, at the 
end of the volume, by J. Krachkovsky, are here added: 

"Both life and death, in our days, fill up their page* 
more swiftly than does the machine that sMs the type- 
from idiich we prinL The press had hardly turned out 
the first page* of the Second Series of The Literature of 
the East, than death already tamed over the last page in 
the life of him who was the author of four contruiations 
to the present volume. Boris Aleksandrovich Turayev died 
July 23 and never saw his work even in the proofsheets. 
The slowness with which his material went to press in the 
last few weeks was particularly painful to him. He was a 
true light of science, one who burned all the brighter 
for all the fire he had given out. He never felt satisfied 
when his discoveries, investigations, thoughts, and con- 
dnsions were for his own satisfaction only; he was eager 
to have them clothed as quickly as possible in printed 
form, so that they might be coiomnnicated to all that want- 
ed to have them." 

The price of this book, as sold in Russia, is one hundred 
rubles. 

J. W. H. 



Th e Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

The complete official text of the first code of laws of the Soviet Republic, governing Civil 
Status, Domestic Relations, Marriage, Divorce, Inheritance, Guardianship, etc., is printed in 
full in a booklet of 85 pages, with introduction. Sent postpaid for 25 cents per copy. 

The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

The complete official text of the laws adopted by the Workers' and Peasants' Republic of 
Russia, dealing with such important matters as the Right to Work, Labor Distribution, Unem- 
ployment. This booklet contains an introduction on THE PROTECTION OF LABOR by 
S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labor. 80 pages. Sent Postpaid for 25 cents per copy. 
Send orders and remittance to 
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THE RED PLOUGHMAN 

This poster was issued by the Russian Soviet CoTemment with the caption: IIo ffaoitj hojdo, no oGiOMKav 
Bioro 6apcTBa b KanaTaia Bcnamex Hamy nameHKy ffk co6epeM xo6pi>i3 yposaS c^acnn; in English: "Over the 
wild field, over the fragments of base landlordship and capital, let us run our plough, to reap a fair crop of 
happiness." 
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LENIN'S APPEAL 

"In several Russian provinces the famine equals that of 1891. This is the severe consequence of 
Russian economic backwardness and this seven years of war, first the imperialist war and then the 
civil wars, which were imposed upon the workers and peasants by the landlords and capitalists of 
all countries. 

"Aid is required. The workers and peasants of the Soviet Republic await this aid from the 
toiling industrial and eigricultural workers of all countries. Though these masses are themselves 
everywhere oppressed by capitalism and imperialism^ we are confident that, despite their own diffi- 
cult situation, caused by unemployment and high prices, they will respond to our appeal. Those 
who have experienced capitalist oppression throughout their lives will understand the situation of 
the Russian workers and peasants, wUl understand intuitively, as toilers and exploited, the necessity 
for giving aid to the Soviet Republic which was the first to undertake the welcome but heavy task 
of overthrowing capitalism. Therefore the capitalists of all countries wreak their vengeance upon 
Soviet Russia. Therefore they plan against her new interventions and new counter-revolutionary 
conspiracies. We are convinced, however, that this will cause the workers and small fanners living 
by their own toil in all countries to aid us with redoubled energy and self-denial." 



The F^(imine 



The workers and peasants of Russia appeal to 
the toilers of the world. 

Weeks without rainfall blighted the crops in 
the rich regions of the Volga. In many provinces 
the harvest was a total failure, in others only the 
scantiest gleanings were reaped. The story of the 
famine is already familiar to our readers- For 
once, with malicious satisfaction, the capitalist 
papers have told the truth about Soviet Russia. 
They have, of course, told more than the truth. 
They have exaggerated and perverted the facts. 
With an insolent disregard of history, economics 
and climate, they have piled mean lies upon the 
hard truth. But the sufferings of the famished 
peasants cannot be exaggerated. These sufferings 
surpass invention. 

Famine was a periodic phenomenon in Russia 
under Tsarist capitalism. The workers of Russia 
were starving in 1917. 

The famine in Russia today, which comes of 
parched fields and withering crops, is aggravated 
by the incessant campaign of destruction and op- 
pression waged against Uie Soviet Republic by its 
enemies within and without The transportation 
system, which might have carried relief from the 
prospering regions, 'already inadequate in 1914, 
was wrecked by the world war and further shat- 
tered by the repeated invasions and civil wars of 
the counter-revolution. Reconstruction was denied 
by the blockade, which cut off all accustomed 
sources of supply and repair. 

A world of enemies, exulting in the present suf- 
ferings of the Russian people, clutches at the wild 
hope that what intervention, blockade and con- 
spiracy were unable to effect, the famine may 
accomplish. From the strognholds of the emigres 
rise the voices of dead souls, crying for revenge 
end restoration. 

The Soviet Government is not falling and will 
not fall. The workers and peasants who have en- 
dured three years of hunger and slaughter at the 



hands of their enemies, will endure and triumph- 
antly survive the present ills. 

The Appeal of the Central Executive Committee 
The extent of the calamity is described in the 
following manifesto "To All Citizens of the R. S. 
F. S. R.", signed by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, and published in the Izvestia, July 12: 

Throughout a vast region the drought this year has 
ruined crops and pasturage. Complete disaster has over- 
whelmed the governments of Astrakhan, Tsaritsyn, Sarator, 
Samara, Simbirsk, and Ufa, the German colony on the 
Volga, the Tartar Republic, and the southern portion of 
Viatka. 

In this region no less than ten million people are left 
without means of subsistence. The population is starving. 
The peasant population has been left in a critical position; 
there is not enough grain for seed purposes, there is no 
fodder for the cattle. This catastrophe, in view of the 
diminishment in the Government stocks and the aerioas 
economic crisis, threatens for a long time to come to 
dislocate the production of the whole fertile agricnltnxal 
region, and thus to develop into a national disaster. 

The Soviet Government succeeded in rallying together 
the workers and peasants for the waging of a victoriona 
war within the frontiers and on the confines of the Soviet 
Republic. The Soviet Government will be able to muster 
the whole population of the Republic in order successfully 
to combat the impending catastrophe. 

May every citizen of the Russian Soviet Republic graq> 
the seriousness of the situation, and in the realization 
of the great power that lies in the union of the force* 
of the people derive confidence in its successful overcoming. 

. . . Peasants! Your unfortunate brother* expect that 
by immediate fulfilment of your obligations to the State 
(the tax in kind and labor does) you will strengthen 
die State and give it power to help them out of their 
wretched plight. . . And you, the peasants and other 
citizens of the suffering areas, be assured that there will 
not be a single honorable inhahitant of the Soviet Republic 
who will not think of your misfortune and join in the 
battle against it. Strengthen your local Soviets and Amiage 
Committees; unite in co-operatives and supply associations 
in order that the Soviet Government may find it easier 
to overcome your distress. 

Chicherin's Note 
In reply to the flood of misrepresentation and 
exaggeration which filled the capitalist press of 
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all countries with the wildest stories and the most 
fantastic counter-revolutionary hopes based upon 
the famine, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
issued the following "Circular Note to All Got- 
emments," with the request that the various gov- 
ernments should make this information public for 
the benefit of their respective populations: 

"The vast movement of relief for the famine-stricken 
population of the Eastern provinces of European Russia, 
which has attracted the most diversified classes and the 
most varied pnblic bodies in nearly all the countries of 
Europe and America, is warmly welcomed by the Russian 
people and their Government of the Workers and Peasants. 
At the same time, we must observe with regret that these 
bodies, as well as the press, and even the governments, 
nearly everywhere display inadequate knowledge of the 
real state of affairs in Russia and have far from accurate 
and verified data on the extent of the calamity and its 
concrete details. The Western European and American 
press, and also the declarations of statesmen of all coun- 
tries, frequently contain absolutely false or exaggerated 
and erroneous ideas regarding the situation in the famine- 
stricken provinces and even with respect to general condi- 
tions in the Russian Republic. 

"The Russian Government deems it necessary, therefore, 
to request the govenunents of edl countries to impart in 
an official manner to their citizens interested in the famine 
which has befallen Russia the following precise data on 
that subject: The Famine Relief Commission of the All- 
Rnssian Central Executive Committee has recognized a 
state of distress in ten provinces, namely, Astrakhan, 
Tsaritsin, Saratov, the German Commune (on the Volga), 
Samara, Simbirsk, in the Tartar Republic Chuva^ Ter- 
ritory, also in the districts of Birsk and Belebei in Ufa 
Province; the districts of Yaransk, Uizhum, Malmyzh and 
Sovinsk in Viatka Province; and Serunsk and Krasno- 
kokahaisk in Mari Territory. The harvest in these ten 
provinces is either entirely destroyed by the severe and 
continuous drought or in places will yield only ten to 
fifteen per cent of the average crops. In some localities 
of these provinces the bad harvest will affect only certain 
kinds of crops. 

"These ten provinces are inhabited by approximately 
18,000,000 persons, who will require from Uie outside 
41,000,000 poods of food supplies, or 50 per cent of the 
usual rations, to sustain the rural population, not counting 
fodder for the cattle, and 18,000,000 poods to feed the 
urban population. In the localities where the harvest 
is completely lost, 15,000,000 poods of seeds are required 
before September 15. 

"Lacking exact data on the extent of the harvest in 
all other parts of Russia, it. cannot be determined at 

£ resent wiiat proportion of the above requirements can 
B furnished by Russia herself. The famine-stricken 
provinces have no grain stocks left over from past harvests, 
and grain deliveries from other provinces can only be 
extremely limited at present. The immediate distreu 
in these provinces, thoefoie, is reallycvery great. Yet 
nowhere nave there occurred any of the excesses and 
disorders falsely rumored in the Western European and 
American press. In some of the localities which have 
been hardest hit the despairing population is seeking in 
part, with the assistance of the Soviet authorities, to move 
to more prosperous Russian provinces. This movement 
of the famished inhabitants, however, nowhere assumes any 
form which presents the slightest menace to public safety 
and order. ^, 

"The Russian Government is taking every available > 
measure to combat the calamity and reUeve the sufferers.' 
Russian citizens, irrespective of political views, are mani- 
festing the most ardent desire to help the starving popula- 
tion without any political arriire peiuee. The Russian 
toiling masses everywhere show the fullest readiness for 
self-denial and are imposing privations upon themselves 
in order to send relief to their fellow citizens in distress. 
Also, those who before the Revolution belonged to the 
privUeged classes ore striving unselfishly to help the 



famine-stricken. In addition to the Government Famine 
Commission of the All-Russian Central Executive _ Com- 
mittee, the Government has authorized ^ formation of 
an independent Famine Relief Committee, composed of 
persons outside of Soviet Government spheres. This Com- 
mittee will itself distribute all the food supplies at its 
disopsal, being a completely independent organization and 
enjoying the full support of the Soviet anthorities in its 
activities. The delegates of this Committee will shortly 
go abroad, simultaneously with another delegation which 
is to be sent to Western Europe by the Central Execttive 
Committee, the Central Trades Union Council and the 
Central Cooperative Union. 

"The information i^ch is received doily, of numerous 
organizations in all countries which arj willing to help 
the famine-stricken population in Russia is in accord witty 
the wishes of the Russian people's Government and with, 
the urgent need of the famine-stricken provinces for 
foreign aid. The Russian Government, addressing all, 
governments upon this subject, permits itself to express, 
the hope that the latter will present no obstacles to public 
bodies and individual citizens of their countries who desire- 
to help the famine-stricken citizens of Russia. The Russian 
Government will accept for this purpose any aid, from 
whatever source it may come, disregarding entirely any 
political relations. Expressing, on behalf of the Russian 
people, the warmest gratitude to those foreign organiza- 
tions and individuals who have manifested such an ardent 
desire to help the Russian famine sufferers, the Russian. 
Government believes itself entitled to hope that the govern- 
ments of other countries will present no obstadea or 
barriers to such desires on the part of their citizens. 

"The People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs,. 
Gborce Chicbebin. 
"Moscow, August 3, 1921." 

Gorky's Apfeai 

On July 13, Maxim Gorky addressed the follow- 
ing appeal 'To All Honest People": 

"The comgrowing steppes are stricken by crop failure,, 
caused by the drought. This calamity threatens starvation 
to millions of Russian people. Think of the Russian 
people's exhaustion by the war and revolution, which con- 
siderably reduced its resistance to disease and iu physical 
endurance. Gloomy days have come for the country of 
TolMoy, Dostoyevsky, Mendeleyev, Pavlov, Mussorgsky,. 
Glinka, and other world-prized men. I venture to trust that 
the cultured men and women of Europe and America,, 
understanding the tragedy of the Rnssian people, will 
immediately succor with bread and medicines. If humani- 
tarian ideals and feelings — faith in whose social import 
was so shaken by the damnable war and its victors' 
mercileasness towards the vanquished— if faith in "Hie 
creauve force of these ideals and feelings, I say, must 
and can be restored, Russia's misfortune offers humani- 
tarians a splendid opportunity to demonstrate the vitality 
of hnmanitarianism. I think particularly warm sympathy 
in succoring the Rnssian people must be shown by those 
who, during the ignominious war, so passionately preached 
fratricidal hatred, thereby withering the educational effi- 
cacy of ideas evolved by mankind in the most ardnous 
labors, and so lightly killed by stupidity and cupidity. 
People who understand the words of agonizing pain will 
forgive the involuntary bitterness of my words. I ask all 
honest European and American people for prompt aid to the 
Rnssian people. Give bread and medicines." 

The AU-Russian Relief Committee 
Early in July a group of citizens prominent in 
Russian life before the Revolution approached the 
Soviet Government with an appeal for the forma- 
tion of a special non-partisan famine relief com- 
""tt^^ Active in this movement were Prokopovich, 
a minister in the Kerensky Government, Kishkin, 
a leader of the Cadet Party and member of the 
former Provisional Government, and Madame 
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Kuskova, formerly prominent in the cooperative 
movement Their appeal was transmitted to the 
'Soviet Government through Maxim Gorky, ac- 
■cording to the Moscow Izvestia, of July 3, with 
'the suggestion that officials of the Soviet Govern- 
ment should participate in the proposed commit- 
tee. The Government responded favorably. The 
"subsequent formation of the Committee was de- 
scribed in the following special dispatch to Soviet 
Russia from the official Russian Telegraph Agency 
at Moscow, dated July 24: 

"A decree of the AU-Rnssian Central Executive Com- 
mittee has granted yride powers to the recently organized 
NoD-Partisan Public Famine Relief Committee, which 
comprises sixty-three representatives of all classes and 
political parties in Russia. The committee will act under 
the Red Cross emblem and will enjoy full legal rights 
and seU-govemment. The committee is authorized to 
acqture independently Russian and foreign food stuffs, 
medicines, etc., for the starring popnlation in the famine 
regions and is empowered to open branches in Russia 
-and in foreign countries and to send commissioners 
abroad. The committee will distribute relief through its 
own agencies. The committee is given preference in 
railway facilities and in the use of vehicles. By the decree, 
the activity of the committee is not subject to the organs 
■of state control, but reports directly to the All-Russian 
"Central Executive Committee. The veteran Russian writer 
Vladimir Korolenko has been appointed Honorary Chair- 
man and Maxim Gorky is being sent abroad as Hi{^ 
Commissioner. The committee has elected a non-partisan 
executive committee comprising the following: Chairman, 
Kamenev, President of the Moscow Soviet; Rykov, former 
chairman of the Supreme Council of National Economy; 
Kishkin, a prominent leader of Cadet Party and member 
o( the Provisional Government under Kerensky; Proko- 
povich. Cabinet Minister in the Former Provisional Gov- 
ernment; Korobov, former head of the Russian Coopera- 
tives; and Cherkassov, a well-known non-Commnnist.'' 

(A later dispatch announced the election of additional 
members of the Committee, including Lunacharaky, Com- 
missar of Education; Litvinov, Assistant Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs; Khinchuk, Chairman of the Cooperatives; 
the Academician Ipatiev, Professor Rein, the Tolstoyan 
Chertkov, the Baptist leader Pavlov, and others.) 

**Th« committee held its first meeting on July 20, attend- 
ed by many prominent Russians of all parties and classes 
including former members of the Duma and noted literary 
men. ^ong those present were: Kamenev, Rykov, Kras- 
sin. Head of the Russian Trade Delegation to England; 
Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education; Theodorovich, 
former Commissar of Supplies; Yemshanov, Vice-Commis- 
sar of Transportation; Smidovich, former President of 
the Moscow Soviet; Litvinov, Assistant Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs; Svidersky, former Commissar of Agricul- 
ture; Kishkin, Prokopovich, Kntler, Assistant Minister of 
Finance under the Tsar; Madame Kuskova, Alexandra 
Tolstoy, daughter of Leo Tolstoy; Maxim Gorky; Boris 
Saitsov, prominent writer; Biriukov, the well-known Tol- 
stoyan; Schepkin, former Zemstvo leader; Sabeshnikov, 
physician; Ugrimov, Minister of Agricnltoie in the Pro- 
visional Government; Golovin, President of the Second 
Duma; Professor Bnlgakov, Cadet writer and sociologist; 
and many other well-known public men and literary figures, 
including Boyarenko, Dzivigelov, Yuzhin, Sadyrin, Gur- 
evich, Avsarkisov, Qassen, Freise, Efros, Korobov, Kukhor- 
arenko. 

"The declaration of the initiating groups, which was 
read to the meeting by Kishkin, pointed out the magni- 
tude of the calamity which had fallen upon Soviet Russia, 
to combat which the assistance of all classes of the pop- 
nlation was required. The necessity for public circles to 
assist in the relief of the famine had become increasingly 
argent. 'This joint meeting of public and government 
representatives,' continued the declaration, 'was called to 
outline the conditions for the most successful work.' 



Government participation was necessary in any plan for 
general relief work throughout Russia. A public organ- 
ization alone, unassisted by the Government, could not 
achieve its object. The initiative of public thought and 
will must be reinforced by governmental authority. This 
undertaking, the declaration emphasized, is neither poli- 
tics nor mere charity, but an obligation upon both the 
Government and the public. There should be no animosity 
vrith death stalking abroad and the fields transformed into 
deserts. The relief of the famine must rally everyone in 
Russia and it must be placed under the peaceful emblem 
of the Red Cross. The work must be conducted openly 
under the vridest public control and sympathy. The 
authorities must place the work of the committee and its 
auxiliaries under conditions favorable to success. 

"On behalf of the initiating group, Kishkin expressed 
the hope that the Government and the public worker* 
would find a way for common endeavor without ulterior 
motives. 'Famine,' said Kishkin, 'is a fiend which menaces 
the entire country and people. A great work begins and 
the path must be trod firmly and with determination.' 

The President of the Moscow Soviet, Kamenev, respond- 
ing for the Government, emphasized the non-political char- 
acter of the work. Regarding guarantees which the Gov- 
ernment would give to the committee, he said: 'We had 
to defend our existence under conditions of civil war, 
and for this purpose we created the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and this determines the nature of the guaran- 
tees which the Government can give. We guarantee to the 
non-partisan activity of this committee all conditions favor- 
able to success. The purely practical work of the com- 
mittee will meet with no obstades from the central govern- 
ment or the local authorities, but rather with assistance 
at every step. Help is needed from abroad, primarily 
from the foreign laboring masses, and then from other 
European and American public groups yiho understand 
the necessity for aid, regardless of social differences.' 

"'The committee,' Kamenev assured the meeting, Srill 
have independent control of all its funds and supplies and 
can mobilize all resources to aid the sufferers. If the 
committee is successful in securing foreign aid, all funds 
secured from abroad will be controlled solely by the com- 
mittee. The Government is absolutely certain that by the 
united efforts of the toiling masses and public-spirited 
workers all obstacles will be overcome and the world will ' 
see that Soviet Russia works for the beccfit of the toilers.' 

The Central Executive Committee in its decree, as re- 
ported above, fully confirmed the plans and membership 
of the Public Famine Relief Committee. The central 
authorities instructed all local authorities and public 
bodies everywhere to give the utmost assistance to the 
representatives dt the committee." 

In a telegram aciaiowledging his appointment 
as honorary Chairman of the Relief Committee, 
Vladimir Korolenko, the aged writer, said: 

"I am weak and ailing and lack the necessary 
strength for my present tasks; yet I am deeply 
grateful to the comrades for remembering me at 
diis time of unprecedent calamity, and I will do 
all that my strength will allow." 

On August 14 the All-Russian Relief Committee, 
in order to dispose of all misinterpretation, pub- 
Ibhed a manifesto reiterating its strictly non- 
political character. Emphasizing the thoroughly 
neutral political attitude of the committee, the 
manifesto, signed by Kamenev, Semashko, Kishkin, 
Korobov, Kutler, Prokopovich, and Cherkassov, 
concludes, 'The united effort of all elements on 
a relief basis is possible only by the committee 
maintaining its strictly neutral Red Cross char- 
acter." 

The Fight Against Famine 
The energetic measures taken bv the Soviet Gov- 
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emment, with the devoted cooperation of the 
workers and peasants to meet the crisis, have been 
described in a series of special dispatches to 
Soviet Russu from the Russian Telegraph Agency, 
which have been published in the labor press of 
America. We can only summarize a few of these 
activities here. 

Early in July the All-Russian Trade Union 
Council, promptly responding to a Government 
appeal, mobilized the trade imion organizers for 
relief work. The Council also instructed the local 
unions to grant large quantities of manufactured 
goods out of the commodity wage funds for the 
relief of the sufferers. Similar relief campaigns 
were undertaken by all other organizations and 
public bodies, in addition to the work of the 
central and provincial authorities. Communist 
propagandists throughout the country bent their 
attention to urging the peasants in the prosperous 
provinces to give unselfish aid to their aiSSicted 
brothers- 
Confidence in a ready response to these appeals 
was expressed by an editorial in Izvestia which said: 
"The, peasants, knowing that the proletarian 
revolution has benefitted them even more than the 
proletarians, will give the utmost support to the 
Soviet Government during the reconstruction 
period. The Russian peasants, who are now taxed 
less than ever in their history, will certainly con- 
tribute their quota cheerfully to the state granary, 
thus upsetting all counter-revolutionary' specula- 
tions." Food tax collectors in the prosperous dis- 
tricts report the intelligent interest shown by the 
peasantry in the operation of the new economic 
measures of the Government. The collectors re- 
port that the peasants deliver their quotas willingly 
and fully understand the necessity of supporting 
the famine provinces and the industrial centers. 

By August 1, relief committees were already 
active in every city and town of the Soviet Federa- 
tion, with numerous branches in the villages. All 
classes of the population were participating in the 
relief work. "Particular self-denial," reports the 
Russian Telegraph Agency, "is shown by the city 
workers, the poorer peasants and the Red soldiers, 
who cheerfully donate their rations and wages to 
the sufferers." 

The evacuation of peasants from the regions 
most severely hit by the drought has been carried 
on with remarkable success. By the middle of 
August the Government had moved more than 
235,000 persons from the famine districts into 
more prosperous provinces. On August 1 two 
fully equipped sanitary and relief trains left 
Moscow to care for starving children in the drought 
stricken regions. Each train was equipped to take 
care of six thousand children. On August 11 the 
Commissariat of Health had sixty-two additional 
trains ready for the evacuation of children and 
sick. Tribute to the energy and capacity of the 
Soviet Government in meeting the famine, was 
paid by a representative of the American Relief 
Administration, Mr. F. L Thompson, who recently 



traveled from Constantinople to Moscow, and 
who was reported by the New York Herald of 
August 12 to have been "profoundly impressed 
by the energy and business capacity with which 
the Reds are handling the famine." 

False Hopes Abroad 

The counter-revolutionists of the whole world 
have gloated shamelessly over the sufferings of 
the Russian people. Seldom has the cynical ruth- 
lessness of capitalist reaction been more brutally 
exposed. The international white guard boasts of 
its intention to march back into Russia over the 
bodies of the starving peasants- 

The blatant Kerensky brags safely in Paris, 
"I expect to be in Moscow by September," and 
informs the correspondent of the New York 
American that the American Government is 
"thoroughly sympathetic" with his pretensions to 
be the head of a new Russian Government. "It 
would be immoral," he says {N. Y. American, 
August 6), "for the powers not to take this great 
opportunity to force the Soviets out of Russia 
forever. I regard the famine and pestilence as 
the hand of God." The same correspondent reports 
that "an emissary of the French Foreign Office" 
had assured Kerensky that "every effort would be 
made to seize upon the present misery and starva* 
tion as a pretext to overthrow the Communists 
by threatening to withhold aid if Lenin refused 
to abdicate." The correspondent of the New York 
Tribune reports from Paris that the Allied Prem- 
iers have in mind "an entirely new view of Russia's 
future," which involves '"the death of the Bol- 
shevik Government." "The question of succoring 
Russia, from the humanitarian standpoint," says 
this reporter, (A^. Y. Tribune, August 4), "is ad- 
mitted in advance of the Supreme Council meeting 
as merely camouflage, while the real solicitude re- 
volves around the renewed political status of the 
former empire. . . France's immediate object 
will be the recovery of a billion francs in old 
debts, which the coalition will recognize. Other 
nations have similar objects." The special corres- 
pondent of the World reports similarly: "Inquiry 
among the delegates accredited to the Supreme 
Council's conclave reveals the fact that greedy 
governments and imscrupulous commercial inter- 
ests are already trying to turn to their own ad- 
vantage Mr. Hoover's plan." "Incidentally, Euro- 
pean politicians and economists frankly suspect 
America of being actuated by the desire to find 
Russian markets for her surplus product rather 
than by purely philanthropic motives. . . . 
But the European powers also want to reap poli- 
tical and commercial advantages from the hapless 
plight in which the Soviet Republic finds itself, 
and they are already intriguing to attain their 
respective ends." {World, August 13.) 

Confidence in Moscow 
How all this obvious intriguing impresses 
Moscow may be gathered from a few comments 
contained in our special dispatches. 
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The Moscow Pravda, observing the brutal frank- 
ness of the counter-revolutionary press, which de- 
mands that relief must be used for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Soviet Government, says: "Such 
calculations are as stupid as they are criminal, 
and are naturally foredoomed to failure. The 
Russian peasants and workers, aroused by the cal- 
amity to the utmost exertions, can see through the 
trickery of the crocodile tears of the emigres. 
Friends in need are friends indeed. The Russian 
toilers recognize their true friends in the interna- 
tional proletarians who ^are with them their 
meager means, and they recognize their true 
enemies in those who wish to profit by the calamity 
of the famine in order to re-enslave the Russian 
masses." 

Izvestia says: "The toiling masses of Soviet 
Russia will triumph over the calamity. The entire 
Republic has united to save the famine-stricken 
Volga provinces, and relief will be accomplished 
in spite of all White Guard machinations abroad." 

Karl Radek, writing in Pravda, points out the 
palpable sophistry of the attempts in the capital- 
ist and social reformist press to prove that the 
famine means the bankruptcy of Communism. 
"In the first place," says Raddc, "if the famine 
proves the bankruptcy of Commtmism, then world 
capitalism was bom bankrupt. It is necessary only 
to recall the famine rebellions of the French bour- 
geois revolution. Secondly, the Russian Revolution, 
under Tsarbm and Capitalism, was hungry even 
before its birth." In an earlier article Radek 
pointed out the sinister plans of the foreign im- 
perialists, leagued with the coimter-revolutionary 
emigres, to use the famine as the background for 
a new attack against Soviet Russia. "Russia," he 
wrote, "ought to be ready and will be ready for 
such a perfidious attack, fully prepared to demon- 
strate her invincibility to the world's reactionaries." 

The hope is cherished in counter-revolutionary 
circles that the non-partisan famine relief com- 
mittee may be the instrument of the Soviet's 
downfall. Kamenev, the President of the Moscow 
Soviet, who is chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the relief organization, quickly disposes of 
these delusions: "The committee," he says, "which 
is organized under the Red Cross emblem, has a 
definite task of collecting and distributing relief 
supplies^ This admits of no political interpreta- 
tion, except that this cooperation by all elements 
confirms the Communist theory that only active 
warfare by the bourgeoisie against the proletarian 
conquests begets civil war. The Soviet regime is 
sufficiently broad to embrace all active elements 
of the population who are willing to renounce 
their old time privileges and assist in the great 
economic and cultural work inaugurated by the 
victorious proletarian revolution-" Karl Radek 
also comments on the hopes of the emigres that 
a counter-revolutionary force will arise out of 
bourgeois cooperation in the Soviet relief work. 
"Such hopes," he points out, "are preposterous. 
The Government which successfully used aristo- 



cratic military specialists in organizing an army 
of defence for me proletarian state has nothing 
to fear from honest participation in relief work 
by those bourgeois elements who have stayed at 
home to work in their native country instead of 
following Milyukov and the rest who went abroad 
to plot foreign intervention." 

Pravda sums it up thus: "The White Guards dis- 
play their usual political myopia. Tliere is no 
such catestrophe as they would wish. Hie united 
efforts of the workers and peasants will overcome 
the calamity. He laughs best who laughs last." 



APPEAL TO FORMER POLITICAL 

PRISONERS AND EXILES 

We have received through the Russian Telepapk 
Agency the following appeal, issued by the Anti- 
Famine Commission of the Society of Former 
Political Prisoners and Exiles: 

"To All Former Political Prisoners and Exiles Who 
Fought Against Tsarism: 

"The Society of Former Political Prisoners and 
Exiles appeals to you to join in the fight against 
the famine which has befallen many fertile Russian 
districts. Those who once nnstintingly gave all 
their might to the struggle for liberating Russia 
from Tsarist thraldom, those who fought under 
the Socialist banner, cannot pass by the calamity 
which has fallen upon the Russian people. The 
Council of the Society of Former Political Exiles 
and Prisoners, which unites all comrades without 
regard to parties or political convictions, appeals 
to all those who were ever confined in Tsarist 
prisons, irrespective of their political views, to 
join their ranks in assisting ue famine-stricken 
peasants- 

"There were moments in the past when we 
struggled jointly against the prison yoke, when 
we asserted ourselves unanimously in the Tsarist 
prisons, without regard to oiur political views. And 
so now, all former political prisoners residing in 
Soviet Russia and in the independent republics of 
Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, and Finland, 
must unite in order to join in the fight against 
famine. 

'The Council of the Society of Former Prisoners 
expects aid in this work particularly from the 
comrades now living in Western Europe, America, 
Asia and Australia, who should give the utmost 
cooperation in securing help for the famine strick- 
en in Soviet Russia. Comrades, it is your duty 
to interest in this work the workers and citizens of 
the countries where you reside, to secure the utmost 
foreign aid for the famine sufferers. Hie Council 
calls upon these comrades to help the famine in 
every possible way, co-ordinating their work with 
those organs which are conducting relief in Soviet 
Russia — ^namely the Famine Commission of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the 
All-Rusaian Famine Relief Committee. 
(G>ntinued on page 96) 
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Fight the Famine! 

"Aid is required." — Lenin. 

"Give bread and medicines." — Gorky. 

"The Russian Govemmenf will accept aid from whatever source it may 
come, disregarding entirely any political relations." — Chicherin. 

Help the 

Russian Workers and Peasants 

GIVE at once! GIVE direct! 



If you belong to an organiza- 
tion which gives direct to the 
Russian famine sufferers, give 
through that organization. 

But be sure your donations go 
DIRECT to the Russian people. 



Soviet Russu will receive con- 
tributions for the All-Russian 
Non-Partisan Famine Relief Com- 
mittee of Moscow, the organiza- 
tion and membership of which is 
described on page 92 of this issue. 
Send contributions to: 
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Famine Relief Fund 

Soviet Russia 

110 W. 40th St. (Boom 304) New York City 

All funds received by Soviet Russu for famine relief will he transmitted prompt- 
ly and toithoiU any deduction for expenses to the All-Russian Non-Partisan 
Famine Relief Committee. 



Those who prefer to give through an 
American organization with agents in 
Russia should send their donations to the 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This Committee, representing the Quakers, 
has representative in Russia, distributing 
food and medicines with the approval of 
the Soviet Government All overhead ex- 
penses involved in collection and distri- 



bution by this organization are borne by 
the Committee, and do not come out of 
the sums contributed. 

"The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee intends to continue its activities in 
Russia independent of any other agency. 
All funds entrusted to our care will he 
distributed solely through our agents." — 
Statement by Wilbur K. Thomas, Executive 
Secretary, American Friends Sendee Com- 
mittee. 
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"Hie Council appeals for the utmost energy in 
organizing relief committees everywhere. The 
Council hopes that its appeal will not remain 
tmanswered and trusts that among comrades united 
by recollections of their common sufferings under 
Tsarist oppression, there will not be one who is 
unmindful of the great calamity which has be- 
falloi millions of Russian toilers. 

**The Council asks all responding to this appeal 
to send their donations in money or kind to the 



Tund of the Society of Former Political Prisoners, 
in care of the Central Executive Relief Committee.' 
All those wishing to participate personally in the 
anti-famine campaign will please inform the 
Council of the Society, addressing 21 Sanavaya 
Fernogriadskaya, comer of Great Kharitonievsky, 
Moscow. 

(Signed) "The Anti-Famine Commission of the 
Society of Former Political Prisoner* 
and Exiles." 



Relief and Reaction 



*^a8hington, Angust 16. — To-day's meeting of the Cabinet was devoted chiefly to a disctusion of measuFM 
for relief of starring children and invalids in Russia. Secretary of Commerce Hoover went over the situation in 
detail and the White House announced later in the day that the plan of the American Relief Administration would 
be adhered to. The relief work will be conducted alone precisely the same lines that have proved efficient in 

Adminittration is at work.'*'-7Ae N. Y. World, Aug. 17, 1921. 



other European countries iriiere the American Relief Ad 

« /COMMUNISM had in him a most thorough 
^^ and efficient enemy," writes the biographer 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover. "It was Herbert Hoover 
in Paris and his man Captain Gregory on the 
ground who made the counter-revolution in Buda- 
pest, made it with their tremendous power of food- 
control and a skilful handling of the political 
situation."* 

We had planned to let Mr. Hoover's man. Cap- 
tain Gregory, tell in his own words in this issue of 
Soviet Russia how he made the coimter-revolution 
in Himgary. We wrote to The World's Work for 
permission to reprint Captain Gregory's story as 
it appetured in me June, 1921, number of that 
magazine. The WorUTs Work responded with a 
courteous note stating that they would be "very 
glad" to allow us to reprint a part of the article 
entitled "Overthrowing a Red R^ime," in accord- 
ance with their "usual custom in such cases." 

Then something happened. We cannot guess 
what The World's Work called us on the tele- 
phone. It was all a mistake, it seemed. They had 
not intended to give us permission to reprint Cap- 
tain Gregory's article. This was an exceptional 
case in which they could not follow their "usual 
custom." They would prefer that we should not 
even quote from Captain Gregory's article. 



The Editor of The 



A second letter followed. 
World's Work writes: 

"The form letter authorizing yon to use one 
third of Mr. Gregory's article, 'Overthrowing a 
Red Regime,' was written imder a misapprehen- 
sion and the permission to quote from tliat article 
is hereby withdrawn." 

Now we know that at least one other publica- 
tion has been given permission to reproduce this 
article. We cannot imagine why the story told 
by Captain Gregory should be withheld from our 
readers. It is a story which has special interest 
for the readers of Soviet Russia. It is the story 

*The Making of Herbert Hoover, by Rose Wilder Lane, 
The Century Co., New York. 1920, pp. 351, 353. 



of how Mr. Hoover's man. Captain Gregory, used 
the machinery of the American Relief Administra- 
tion and the Inter-Allied Food Mission to over- 
throw the Hungarian Soviet Republic. Could any- 
thing be more interesting to the readers of Soviet 
Russu? 

Captain T. T. C. Gregory, a former San Fran- 
cisco attorney and American Army officer, repre- 
sented the United States on the Inter-AUieid Food 
Mission to Central Europe, created by Mr. Hoover 
in February, 1919. In addition. Captain Gregory 
was the head of the American Relief Administra- 
tion in Central Europe and, he says, Mr. Hoover's 
"personal agent". Thus accredited. Captain Gregory 
set to work with a very clear conception of the job 
allotted to him. "Way down in my heart," he says, 
was the knowledge that "we were not only feeding 
people, but also were fighting Bolshevism." Mr. 
Hoover, according to Captain Gregory's conception 
of his chiePs purpose, "was feeding and succoring 
Balkanized Central Europe only as an incident 
to the fight he was making to throw back the red 
wave of Bolshevism." 

Removal of Beta Kun the Object 

In the summer oi 1919, it seems, the "salvation 
of central Europe depended on the immediate oust- 
ing of Beta Kun from his position as Bolshevist 
dictator of Hungary-" That was Captain Gregory's 
task. And Mr. Hoover "required no exhaustive 
explanation of our situation to spur him on to 
the most strenuous efforts." 

Force was the "obvious method." Marshal Foch 
promised to turn the trick — with an army of 
250,000 men. But the Supreme Council dared not 
risk it; so Captain Gregory had to do the job 
alone. To be sure, he was "instructed to keep out 
of central European politics." Nevertheless, 
"something had to be done." 

According tothe Captain's story, the represent- 
ative of the Hungarian Soviet Government at 
Vienna, General Boehm, was the readiest tool at 
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hand. General Boehm was shown an alluring 
picture of what it would mean if he should organ- 
ize a counter-revolution in Hungary. "We urged 
on him," says Captain. Gregory, "die opportunity 
that was offered him to make a deathless figure 
on history's pages — the hero who struck the bloody 
hand of Communism from the throat of an ex- 
hausted nation. . . We offered him the enticing 
plum of glory, fame, honor, and power and a 
logical scheme for plucking it" 

Boehm asked whether the Supreme Council 
would stand behind the attempt Captain Gregory 
and his colleagues "undertook to obtain the most 
favorable possible pronouncement from Paris." 
It is not to be imagined that Mr. Hoover's man 
worked entirely single handed. He took into his 
confidence Sir Thomas Cunningham, the British 
Military commissioner, and Prince Borghesi, the 
Italian diplomatic representative. These gentlemen 
approved the Captain's plan. 

Boehm, of course, was a mere tool. "The real 
conspiracy we had set afoot" explains the Cap- 
tain, "was one dominated by the labor-democratic 
interests in Hungary." Agoston, Gerami, and 
Haubricht, Hungarian "labor leaders," were the 
true friends and allies of the American Captain, 
the English Baronet and the Italian Prince Be- 
hind these three, says the Captain, were the forces 
of labor — "liberal and democratic in complexion." 
A program of a tion and policy was drawn up 
for the approval of the powers in Paris. "There 
is no doubt that Mr. Hoover was the principal 
agency r^onsible for the quick return we re- 
ceived."^ TTie Supreme Council hesitated, but Mr. 
Hoover insisted that the scheme could do no harm 
and "might result in the overthrow of the Hun- 
garian Reds." This persuasive argument prevailed, 
and so, relates the Captain, "my work in the hatch- 
ing of this plot . .was done." 

Still the Captain found himself in aldght place. 
His zeal — "bom of my single purpose to feed and 
aid those unfortunate millions" — had put him in 
a hole. The bribe in his bargain with the Hun- 
garian "laborites", Agoston, Gerami and Haubricht 
was a promise to deliver the food which had been 
80 zealously withheld from Soviet Hungary. But 
the Captain had no food and he knew it Moreover 
he had no funds with which to buy food. Mr. 
Hoover had wired him that no more funds were 
forthcoming. How then could he make good on 
his bargain? There was food to be bou{pit from 
private packers in Trieste. But no money with 
which to buy. This did not deter the Captain. He 
knew where he could get the money. 

Several times, it appears, the Assistant Commis- 
sar of Food of the Hungarian Soviet Republic had 
come secretly to Captain Gregory in Vienna, beg- 
ging to be allowed to buy food for the starving 
people of Hungary. "I had refused him absolute- 
ly," says Mr. Hoover's man, "for there was a 
blockade on Red Hungary. I had told him from 
the first that we would have no dealings of any 



nature with Bolshevism and that he was wasting 
his time asking me." 

Forty-eight hours before the coup was to be 
sprung in Budapest, Captain Gregory sent for this 
Soviet Commissar and told him that he might re- 
consider his refusal to sell food to the Hungarian 
people. "He almost cried with joy." But the food 
must be paid for in cash, stipulated Gregory, a 
million dollars in cash. The Commissar agr^d. 
"There were tears in his eyes," writes the Captain, 
"and I knew I could trust him." Next day the 
money was brought The Captain took it and 
placed it in a Vienna vault Did he them in return 
deliver food to the Hungarian Soviet Republic 
from which he had accepted this money? He did 
not! He closed a deal with the packers and told 
them to hold the food for instructions. 

The coup was sprung in Budapest The Soviet 
Government went down. Captain Gregory re- 
leased the food. "Within a few hours," he relates 
with a relish, "the people were eating the bread 
and the fats that the Bolsheviki, all unknowing, 
and certainly never conscious of the irony of the 
situation, had bought through me with the money 
they had stolen from the banks of Budapest" 

For the rest of the story you must go to The 
grid's Work. But you will not find it all there. 
What Captain Gregory tells is a mere preface to 
the history of what happened after he withdrew 
his philanthropic ministrations — the White Terror, 
mass executions, floggings, and every conceivable 
form of torture and oppression applied to en- 
slaved workers by reactionaries drunk with the 
ecstasy of their return to power. 



BOUND VOLUMES 
of SOVIET RUSSIA 

Bound Volume IV of Soviet Russu con- 
taining the issues of January 1 to May 28, 
1921, inclusive, is now ready for delivery, 
and will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price— $4.00. 

This volume contains much data of histor- 
ical value. Official documents and decrees, 
and authoritative articles describbg recon- 
struction work in Russia as well as other 
valuable material is contained in this volume. 

Volume III covering the last six months of 
1920 will be spent postpaid for $5.00. 
Address orders and remittances to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

110 W. 40th St, New York, N. Y. 
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PROGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN 
CHEMICAL DSDUSTRY 

From the Chemical Trade Joumd and O^enucal Engineer 
(English publication) August 6, 1921. 

Russia, which before the war was dependent so 
largely upon foreign countries for their chemicals, 
was constrained during the three years of block- 
ade to find new ways of satisfying her wants; and 
this necessity stimulated her initiative. Notwith- 
standing her difficult situation, these three ywirs 
have been distinguished by the appearance of a 
number of new products, and also new methods 
employed in the Russian chemical industry, which 
resulted in success. Chemical problems occupy a 
number of experts in the various laboratories and 
institutes, such as the L. Ya. KarpofF Institute of 
Applied Chemistry, the Institute of Chemical 
Reagents, the Food Scientific and Technical Insti- 
tute, the Government Paper Testing Station, etc 

In the chemical section of the Supreme Economic 
Council, a special section for new products has 
been organized- In respect to basic chemicals, 
methods have been worked out and are already 
applied for the production of Nitric Acid and 
the treatment of Chrome ore derivatives. Methods 
have been improved for utilizing the Sulphur fumes 
at the copper smelting factories and various planto 
have been contrived for the production of Potas- 
sium Chlorate and other products. 

In the color industry considerable progress has 
been made in the production of a number of new 
Sulphur dyestuflFs and intermediate products such 
as Metaphenylene-Diamine, Paranitroanilme, Naph- 
thylamine and Toluidine. In the colors themselvra, 
many new compounds have been manufactured, 
including basic colors like Methylene Blue and 
Crystal Violet The report as quoted by the 
Novy Put says that a meUiod has been discovered 
for obtaining Sulphur colors in the cold process, 
effecting thereby considerable economy in ftiel. 

In the chemical-pharmaceutical sphere, Russia 
is now producing Iodine; in the government of 
Archangel, Salicylic preparations, caffeine, mor- 
phine, codeine, etc. Other products being pro- 
duced on a factory scale are Magnesia, Soda, 
Aluminum, Platinum from "black slimes". Acetic 
Anhydride, Acetyl Cellulose, Bone meal, and 
artificial Camphor. Then there are technical 
Muriatic Acid, iron-free Aluminum sulphate, be- 
sides processes for vulcanizing rubber. In the oil 
department, the production of "masol" edible oils, 
from the sunflower seed and fresh soap making 
processes have been worked out. 

REPAIR OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 

The People's Commissariat of Agriculture has 
established depots throughout the country for the 
centralization of motor agricultural machinery, 
where spare parts, fuel and mechanics may be 
obtained and repairs effected. At present depots 
are in existence at Rostov-on-Don, Petrograd, 



Ivano-Vosnesensk, Omsk, Kazan, Saratov, Perm, 
and Nizhni-Novgorod, but in time, when experienced 
workmen and machinery afe more abundant, they 
will be set up in various other places. 

The administration of each depot is in the hands 
of the local county Soviet. Schools are attached 
to the depots for training motor instructors and 
training men to drive and repair tractors and 
other machinery. Two such schools have already 
opened in Moscow and one in Rostov-on-Don. 

Motor agricultural machinery, both present 

stocks and diose ordered abroad, may be obtained 

at the depots. It has been decided to place ordors 

abroad for first 1,000 tractors, and later for 1,900. 

Russo-Britisk Chamber of Commerce Jounud. 

RUSSIA ON THE ALAND ISLANDS 

To the Governments of Sweden and Finland 

The Russian Government has learned that the 
Swedish Government is taking steps to call a 
conference of powers interested in the question of 
neutralization of the Aland Islands. 

TTie Russian Government was surprised that no 
invitation or even notification on this subject 
should have been presented to it. Russia, being 
a sovereign power on the Baltic Sea, is extremely 
interested in any decision concerning the Aland 
Islands, whose geographical position imparts to 
any such decision an importance of particular 
interest to the working masses of Russia. 

The Russian Government has every claim to an 
unquestioned participation in any international 
discussion concerning the l^al status of the Aland 
Islands. 

If any new solution with regard to their p<»- 
session is to be considered, the rights of Russia 
with regard to these islands immediately enters 
into the question, and no decision concerning their 
international status may righdy be taken without 
the participation of Russia. The same is the case 
in any other international decision concerning 
these islands. 

So long as these islands shall constitute a pro- 
vince of Finland, the Russian Government will not 
intervene. If this ownership should cease, or if 
their international status should change in any 
way, Russia in this case will be obliged to demand 
that it be permitted to take part in any decision 
that may be taken on this subject. 

(Signed) Chicherjn. 

The Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
Moscow, July 22, 1921. 



PHTSIGIAN8 NEEDED 

Medical men willing to go to Russia to 
help fight cholera and other epidemics 
should communicate with the Central Bureau 
of the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia, 47 West 42nd Street, New York, 
Room 314. 
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npHE first of the American prisoners to cross the 
■'■ Russian border following the recent jail de- 
livery proved a disappointment to the atrocity mon- 
gers in the Baltic, llie versatile Mrs. Marguerite E. 
Harrison supplied peor copy for correspondents 
eager for the latest detail of Bolshevik frightful- 
ness and the most authoritative prediction of Soviet 
collapse. The persecutions of Mrs. Harrison had 
been much advertised. This innocent woman, the 
reports ran, was cruelly thrust into a vile dungeon 
by the Bolsheviks and kept on starvation diet. 
One can only imagine the chagrin of the corres- 
pondents. Mrs. Harrison franldy admitted that 
she had entered Soviet Russia illegally, had 
carried on communications with the enemies of 
the Soviet Goverimient and had done other for- 
bidden things, as a result of which she enjoyed 
a variety of experiences in Soviet prisons. She 
had even been in solitary confinement for six days. 
"Not," she says, "in a dungeon, but in a room 
like a small single room of a hotel. At no time 
was I in a dungeon, and this was my only solitary 
confinement in Russia."* As for rations, "gen- 
erally speaking," said Mrs. Harrison, "they were 
as good as, or better than, in the Soviet dining 
rooms outside." In addition to the prison rations 
she shared in the special food packages received 
from outside. There were some discomforts, to be 
sure, but these, it seems, were because she was 
detained in an "old rooming house" rather than 
in one of the Tsar's first-class fortresses. Last June 
Mrs. Harrison was removed to a specially equipped 
ward for women prisoners, where she remained 
until released, receiving, in her own words, "every 
care and attention." To make matters worse, Mrs. 
Harrison stubbornly persisted in talking about the 
famine as though it were the result of drought and 
not, as is well known in Riga, the fault of Troteky. 

Blood and Bandits 
Mrs- Harrison passed on to Berlin, and the cor- 
respondente hopefully waited for better luck with 
the next arrivals. They were not disappointed. 
Came at last Captain Enunett Kilpatrick with 
a tale to tell. Front page stuff for the New York 
Times, "Copyright by the Chicago Tribune Co."** 
Kilpatrick, fresh from jail, had the facts about 
the famine. He had talked with "men from Kuban, 
Crimea, Omsk, Tomsk, Siberia and other provin- 
ces." Aiid these men told the Captain that the 
Communists made the famine. Banditry, too. 
"Every night we could hear fusillades in Moscow." 
And executions! The Captain "could not sleep 
between two and four in the morning "because of 
the constant shooting." And blood! "The water 
runs over the floor constantly to wash away the 
blood." His wardens thought the poor Captain 

•New York Herald, Angutt 1, 1921. 
••New York Times, August 12, 1921. 



demented because he violently attacked his fellow 
prisoners who refused to open their windows. And 
tor a final paragraph, the horrors of "prisoners 
captured on the battlefields of the late war, rottinR 
m prisons, all records of them being destroyed." 

A Treat in Store 

Captain Kilpatrick will write a book. There is 
no doubt about that- It will tell all about the 
tallacy of Communism and the brutalities of the 
Commissars. It will be a book altogether pleasing 
to the reviewers, who will find it a worthy suppl^ 
ment to the great works of Zncker, Schwartz, Boni 
and Kalpaahnikov. Captain Kilpatrick has romant- 
ic and imaginative qualities which pre-destine him 
to authorship of a book about Russia. 

Captam Kilpatrick, soldier and author, may be 
reassured at once about one thing. The records 
m his case have not been "destroyed." For the 
sake of the inevitable forthcoming book and for 
the sake of history, I shall reproduce some of those 
records here. Captain Kilpatrick may incorporate 
them m his book without credit. , 

The Captain's Record 
Exhibit A: On November 10, 1920, the Chicaeo- 

tured in the Soviet advance in Southern Russia 

reace. He obtained his discharge from the army inTplS. 

g»oIyed KilpatrickTo" S- thT'SthuLS^A^r^ " 
S^v'erfton'S!,'' f '"^^ "* »'''« Ameri™i;^"L.d 

ConstanUnopIe and then to Sowhwest Russ?^" ^ '" 
«nd TaT " '*^S"'".«?der of the Chicago Tribune 
and I did not see this item at the time of its pub- 

tTr\ . u" "f'?"*.'** ™y ^"'"•tion several 
months later by a friend in Moscow. My friend 

f^i,"tK ^ tT °^ '^•^ 'i^" ^^'''^ I '•-^e quoted 
from the Tribune, together with a transcript of 

the interrogauon of Captain Kilpatrick by an 

official in Moscow. It is evident that the Moscow 

authonues, who read the Chicago Tribune so 

attentively, thought this item of some importance 

Pn.JhrV^°l '^l'^'^ °^ ^*P^^ Kilpatrick. 
Possibly they thought it cast some doubt upon 
the Captains strictly humanitarian status in the 
army of General Wrangel. At any rate, it is on the 
Captains record in Moscow that he was a 
Lieutenant of Field Artillery in the American 
Army and that he had seen several months of 
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active serrice with the Lithuanian Army fighting 
against Soviet Russia. 

Out of kindness to Captain Kilpatrick I shall not 
reproduce here the full text of the transcript of 
his interrogation in Moscow. The Captain said 
some things which perhaps he would not care to 
have generally published, and, in at least one 
instance, he made a charge against a high official 
of the American Government which the laws of 
libel will not permit me to reproduce. I shall keep 
the complete document for Captain Kilpatrick 
to consult when he writes the book of his Russian 
experiences. He may then, if he cares, take the 
responsibility of publishing it in full. Meanwhile, 
I offer a few excerpts to reassure the Captain that 
the records in hb case have not been destroyed, 
and also to recommend him to any publisher as 
an author of delightful imaginative fancy. 

"Good Treatment from the Reds" 
The Captain explained to his interrogator that 
he was the head of the Red Cross Mission at 
Theodosia and that he had received an invitation 
from one of Wrangel's generals to visit his army. 
"So," explained the Captain, "I went in to make 
an investigation, intending equally to help his cap- 
tured prisoners, the Reds, and his own men. We 
never helped the army, except the sick. I visited 
him at his headquarters and visited the army and 
— was suddenly captured. There were three of 
us, myself. Mademoiselle, who was the secretary, 
and this man [indicating another prisoner]. The 
Mademoiselle was returned and she is now in 
Constantinople'" The Captain thought it "rather 
generous" of the Reds to let the Mademoiaelle go, 
ibut did not agree that General Wrangel would 
!Sfaave hanged her on the spot if she had been his 
^prisoner. "You see, I am neutral," said the Captain. 
'"I tell the facts as I see them. I have received 
good treatment from the Reds since I have been 
captured. I could ask for no better treatment" 
After some inquiry regarding tho Captain's move- 
ments prior to his capture, his questioner asked 
pertinently: "Why are you carrying on wjur 
against us?" 

The Captain Explains 
1 reproduce from the official record the dialogue 
■vhirh then ensued: 

Answer. I wish I could explain to you. I tell you the 

^tmtli. Many Russians have asked me that. I do not 

-understand why they ask it. Wrangel's generals asked 

me, "Why don't you help us?" The Red Cross goes to 

- every part of Europe where there is war. 

QuESTKiN. You know perfectly well that the American 
'Red Cross has been participating in every war against the 
'Soviet Republic. You were militory adviser to Wrangel 
vof the American Government. 

A. 'Vehemently) In no sense and in oo respect 
Whatever. 

Q. That is your statement? Then your compatnoU 
are rather badly advised, or else they are damned fools. 
We have bf^n asked about the welfare of Kilpatrick, 
American Military Adviser to Wrangel. 

A. That is amusing— but I can bring you proof that 
I am not. I would like to know who sent that telegram 
and from what source. That is quite incorrect They 
«ere fools. How will I explain to this man that we wer* 



in no way connected with the Army? I wish I could 
bring proof. I wish I could explain to you this situation. 
I was on the American staff at the Peace Conference and 
I bad the inside information about these things. I was 
Assistant Business Manager of the Peace Conference and 
I knew Major Tyler who had this Russian Bureau in hand. 
Of course, we recognize none of these governments. We 
did not send Wrangel anything, I assure you of that. 
The Red Cross missions were for the civil population. 
In fact, we tried to come to Russia — but the Allied 
blockade — yon must acknowledge that America is th* 
only country that has ever trie4 to come in here and 
help Soviet Russia. 

Q. Yes, in order to get in its spies. Yon know how 
Col. Robins was treated in America, the only man of 
your Red Cross gang who ever tried honestly to help 
Russia. 

A. I do not agree with yon. I have had my eyes 
opened wider since I came into Soviet Russia than I ever 
thought they wonld be opened. I thought the Bolshevild 
were everything bad, but now I have been here I fiuid a 
wonderful spirit among the people. They have the will 
to win and they have won. I think of all the countries 
in the world America has been the one that was willing 
to help most. Wilson said he would recognize none of 
these governments. I know all the men in the State 
Department. But Wilson was misinformed, and, yon 
know, Lloyd George was almost as misinformed. 

Q. Is not that perhaps due to the kind of men yon 
had at the head of some of your departments? For in- 
stance, George Creel said he didn't know whether the 
Ukraine was a country or some kind of a musical instru- 
ment. 

A. Yes, I know Creel. We don't think much of him. 

[Libellous staument omitted']. Of course, he was quite 

a good propagandist. He was good for winning the war. 

Subsequently the Captain delivered himself of 

the following observations on war and peace: 

Wars are usually won by lying. But they havent 
taken into consideration that this is a movement of the 
people. When I was at the Peace Conference there was 
a representation of men from Kolchak and they proved 
to them that Kolchak was right and that he represented 
the real government of Russia and that he represented 
what the people wanted, and they were very clever in 
their proof. People sat there and they had to act on 
what was told them. . . . 

My ideas of Soviet Russia have changed very 
materially since I have been captured. I have been 
treated very nicely. I have seen the spirit of the people. 
Let me tell you, Wrangel's army never had spirit. They 
didn't know what they were fighting for. 

Force and Violence 

The Captain enlarged upon deficient morale of 
the Wrangel army and went on to describe the 
humanitarian work of the Red Cross. Then, quite 
unsolicited, he made an interesting statement of 
his own political philosophy. "I am not a Com- 
munist myself," said the Captain, "but I am more 
of a Bolshevik than I ever thought I would be. 
But there are certain things — I am willing that 
this terrible speculation that goes on in America 
should be stopped even if it takes terror to stop it 
I do not want to see Communism yet We may 
get it in the future, gradually. I don't think we 
are ready for it yet, but I am willing to see spec- 
ulation stopped if it takes terror and blood to 
stop it But America doesn't need Communism yet 
because the land is equally divided." 

At this point the Captain's desr^ription of eco- 
nomic equality in the United States was rudely 
interrupted by a curt inquiry regarding conditioiu 
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in the South. At the mention of the N^roes the 
Captain's Bolshevism faded to purest white. "I 
am not a Communist on that point I hold that 
the races should not mix — the Black, Yellow and 
White. The Black will never have social equality 
because social equality means intermarriage, and 
that won't do. The Negro is inferior. His brain 
is smaller. . . One or the other races has got 
to be dominant, and I am in favor of the White 
race. I do not think the Negro can ever hope for 
social equality. The country is not for two peoples. 
I think the Negro should be transported some- 
where else." 

As the interview ended the Captain said stal- 
wartly: "I know no fear. The general command- 
ing in your army said that we were neutrals, and 
he accepted me as a neutral and said certainly we 
would be returned, and he regretted very much 
that I had been captured and stripped of my 
clothes." Soldiers, explained the Captain, had 
taken his clothes and his gold ring and watch. 
"But," he added good naturedly, "you would find 
that in any army. The army that wins is the army 
that does such things. That is nothing." But still 
he protested that he did not think it "correct" of 
the Soviet Government to hold him prisoner. "I 
think," he said, "we are neutrals." 

At the end the Captain confessed why he had 
really gone to serve with General Wrangel- "I 
went to the Crimea," he said, "because I thought 
the climate there would be good for my heal£." 

What the Captain Ate 

The Captain was assured that he would be well 
cared for. "You will get as much as the rest of 
us are getting. None of us gets much." The record 
shows that the Soviet Government made good its 
word. Out of their scanty stocks the prisoner 
received a regular ration as good as and often 
better than that which went to the free citizens of 
Russia. Lewis Gannett reports in The Nation 
(August 17, 1921) that the American prisoners 
received extra rations regularly through the 
Czecho-Slovak Prisoners' Exchange Mission and 
were "almost the best fed people in Moscow." 
Mr. Gannett saw Captain Kilpatrick's receipt for 
two week's supplementary supplies, in addition 
to the regular prison ration, consisting of: "Two 
cans of corned beef, two of prime beef, one of 
pork and beans, two pounds of bacon, five pounds 
of white bread, one of onions, a half pound of 
butter, a quarter pound of cocoa and as much 
coffee, one can of sweetened and one of unsweet- 
ened milk, salt, vinegar, etc." The Captain's 
acknowledgment of this donation, reproduced by 
Mr. Gannett, is characteristic: "I thank you so 
much in the name of my Government and of the 
American Red Cross. I beg that in the future 
you will help me — am very sick and weak. Very 
truly yours, Emmett Kilpatrick, American Red 
Cross." 

His Health Improves 

According to his own statement the Captain was 



ill when he was captured. By December 4, after 
more than a month on Bolshevik prison fare, he 
was sufficiently improved to write to his brother 
in AiAerica: "Interesting but terrible, was in a 
cell, but better now; hungry but happy — was 
very weak, but stronger now, have better food." 
His convalescence in captivity appears to have 
been progressive. His fellow prisoners, whom he 
attacked with his fists in his zeal for fresh air, 
can no doubt testify to his vigor. His occasional 
solitary confinement seems to have been a measure 
taken by his wardens to protect the other prisoners 
from the Captain's violence. 
There is one incidoit related by Captain Kil- 

Eatrick to the correspondents at Reval which I 
ope will make a chapter in his book. "Practically 
the entire staff of the Soviet Foreign Office arrived 
at the prison one day," he says, "Mrs- Louise 
Bryant was brought to my cell."* Now the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs employs a large staff, 
most of whom are busy with a multitude of im- 
portant international affairs. It would be inter- 
esting to know why the Captain imagined they 
should all take a day off to visit his jail. The truth 
is that the entire visiting body on that day con- 
sisted of one official from the Foreign Office, ac- 
companied by Miss Bryant and another newspaper 
correspondent. It is strange that the former "Assis- 
tant Business Manager of the Peace Conference" 
who knew "all the men in the State Department" 
should mistake this humble group for the "entire 
staff of the Soviet Foreign Office." 

"The camp where Kilpatrick was imprisoned 
was once an old monastery," writes Louise Bryant 
in a letter to the New York Times." "It was a 
beautiful place and had a lovely old garden. 
The prisoners were allowed to go about quite 
freely from room to room. From his own mouth 
I learned that Captain Kilpatrick was getting 
much better food and a larger amount than those 
outside. Also he had fuel, while I lived in an 
unhealed room. . . Personally I regarded Kil- 
patrick as a hnamma's boy' who ought never to 
have ventured so far from home." 

The "Times" Exaggerates 

Whether or not the Crimea tmder General 
Wrangel was an ideal health resort remains open 
to question. Perhaps Captain Kilpatrick has 
changed his mind on this point In any event, 
the Soviet Government, by detaining the Captain, 
no doubt thought to make the lure of counter- 
revolutionary climates less attractive to American 
military adventurers out of jobs. Who knows, 
but perhaps for the fate of Captain Kilpatrick, 
some dashing young American machine-gunner 
might have picked upon Kronstadt as a pleasant 
place to spend a spring vacation. 

Jails at their best are not comfortable. I am 
sure that Mrs. Harrison did not entirely enjoy her 

•N. Y. Time*, August 12, 1921. 
••August 15. 1921. 
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experiences* But she has not whined about them. 
She gamelf confesses that she was caught with the 
goods and she took her medicine. I recommend 
her example to Captain Kilpatrick. * 

I have one more item bearing upon his case 
which I wish to bring to the Captain's attention. 
Here it is: 

THREE AMERICANS SLAIN IN RED RAID 
London, Nor. 9. — Captain Ejnmett Kilpatrick, repieaent- 
-ative of the American Red Croaa in Sionth Ruina, and 
two men nmaea, were bratally murdered daring a Bolaherik 
caTaliT raid on Salkero station, says a Sebastopol dis- 
patch to Renters, Ltd., tonight. (From the N. Y. Times, 
Not. 10, 1920.) 

In the safety and comfort of his regained free- 
-dom let Captain Kilpatrick read that dispatch and 
reflect Surely now, Captain, you will not believe 
everything you reai — or write. 



SEMASHKO ON THE FAMINE OF 1891 

Famines Then and Now 

The People's Commissar of Health, Semashko, 
in a recent article in the Izvestia, makes a strik- 
ing comparison between the position taken by 
the Soviet Government in the present crisis with 
that adopted by the Tsar's Government towards the 
great famine of 1891 and other national calamities. 
•"The Tsar's government," writes Semashko, "offi- 
cially minimized the extent of the famine and for- 
bade publicity to it and, fearing revolutionary 
propaganda, did not permit the organization of 
public relief. Similarly, the Tsar's regime falsified 
the statistics of epidemics. The Soviet Government, 
on the other hand, disregarding the possibility of 
misrepresentations by counter-revolutionists at 
home and abroad, frankly acknowledges the calam- 
ity and invites assistance from cooperative societies, 
public men of former regimes, and former gov- 
ernment ministers. Disregarding its inadequate 
resources, the Soviet Government shares its stocks 
with the famine stricken, particularly with the 
children." 

"More than once," concludes Semashko, "we 
have overcome difficulties by organization, dis- 
cipline and mass action, and we wil do the same 
now. If the famine was a sledge hammer smashing- 
the Tsarist class structure, it will only harden the 
steel of the Proletarian Government" 

Semashko is not alone in suggesting that the 
Tsar's Government never gave much encourage- 
ment to organizations seeking to give aid to suffer- 
<ers from famine. The great famine of 1891 has 
left an interesting stamp on the columns of Ameri- 
can newspaper files of those days, and we reprint 
herewith an important clipping from the New 
York Sun of thirty years ago: 

"Terrible accounts of famine in Russia continue to 
reach English newspapers through indirect channels. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasants and workers have died by 
•tarvation on account of the incredible lack of any food 
whatsoever. But there is reason to believe that the worst 
has not and never will be told. That there is much in- 
formation that the Russian Government desires to with- 



hold from the knowledge of the civilized world ia beyond 
doubt. News telegrams are not allowed to be dispatched 
from the stricken districts, and journalists, especially 
foreigners, are either excluded altogMher or kept to beaten 
tracks selected by men in authority, and hampoed at every 
torn by outsiders. Offers of help in money and kind 
have so far been curtly declined or pigeon-holed by bareau- 
crats in St. Peter^tug. Now the appeal is made by private 
philanthropists who propose, of all things in the world, 
to distribute the money subscribed through the agency of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. This propoeal is 
crassly stupid. Their agents are acciused in the u^ 
of the Russian Government and the Orthodox ChurcL 
llieir proselytizing labors are distinctly illegal and they 
are only allowed to remain in the country on sufferance. 
Their protestations of philanthropy would not be believed 
for a moment. If no bMter plan than this can be de- 
vised, very little European money will find iu way to the 
famine-stricken districts of Russia." Cable from London^— 
The N. Y. Sun, November 15, 1891. 



INDUSTRIAL IMMIGRATION 
FROM AMERICA 

The following decree of recent date is of importance to 
those workers in foreign countries whose intention it is 
ultimately to go to Russia. We have received the text, 
with accompanying original, from the Centrid Bureau of 
the Technical Aid Society. 

1. To recognize as desirable the development of in- 
dividual or cooperative industrial enterprises by means of 
leasing them to groups of American workers and indus- 
trially developed peasants on specified conditions guaran- 
teeing to them a definite degree of economic autonomy^ 

2. To instruct to recognize as necessary the regula- 
tion of industrial immigration of workers from the border 
states for the purpose of utilizing them for the raising 
of the productive forces of the country by means of 
inducing organized groups of such workers to come to 
Russia and to lease to them factories and plants on 
rights and conditions to be formulated and approved in 
the prescribed order by the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. Into this category of workers must be included 
industrial workers of all branches, as well as workers of 
subsidiary industries, not excluding agrictdtural, coming 
to Russia in organized groups, cooperatives, etc. The 
Supreme Council of National Economy, in consultation 
with the AU-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions and 
the People's Commissariat of Labor, is instructed to 
formulate the modes of organization and detailed condi- 
tions for the above regulation. 

3. The Supreme Council of National Economy is in- 
structed to enter into communication with the American 
Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia and to begin 
at once the task of organizing such industrial groupa, 
specifying to them the kind of material, instruments of 
production and food supplies they are to bring with them, 
for enterprises indicated in advance, at their own expenae, 
and for what periods of time. For the supervision of 
this work it is desirable that the Soviet Govenunent have 
its representatives in America. 

(Signed) Chairman of the Council of Labor and Defense 

V. UuANOV (Lenin) 
Secretary of the Council of Labor and Defense 
L. FonsvA. 
(True copy) Bogdanova. 
Moscow. Kremlin, June 22, 1921. 

A WARNING 

News reaches us by letter from various cities in the 
United States that a man, giving a different name in each 
town, is borrowing money from persons connected with 
radical and liberal newspapers on the basis of his alleged 
connection with an important mission of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Charles Recht, Attorney, 110 West 40th St., 
New York, has issued a general warning against alleged 
agents of the Soviet Government. 
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The Revival of Petrograd 

An Interview with Victor L. Kopp 

The Russian daily "Novy Mir", appearing at Berlin, recently had one of its representatives in- 
terview Mr. V. L. Kopp, the commercial representative of the Russian Soviet Government in 
Germany, on his return from a trip to Moscow. I 

sources. Two great electrical turbine stations (at 
Utkino and on the Volkhov) are about to be con- 
structed. 

"The tales of the demoralization of the industry 
of Petrograd by the evacuations are just as miicfe 
fabrications as are the reports of the annihilation' 
of the city by the Kronstadt artillery. Not less* 
than seventy per cent of the entire plant of thr 
Petrograd industry — and this applies particularly 
to the metal industry — is in perfect shape and may 
immediately take up the work of production. Dur- 
ing the first period of the war, up to the end of 
1917, the Petrograd industrial production was twa 
or three times &a high as that of peace times, and' 
the factories of Petrograd expanded with feverish 
haste, rapidly accumulating all possible resources, 
the best and most powerful machines, etc. Owing 
to these circumstances, many shops and factories 
in Petrograd, as far as the improvement of their 
technical plant is concerned, are by no means - 
second to the best establishments abroad. 

"The most important question connected witb- 
the reestablishment of Petrograd industry is that: 
of coal. Before the war the industry of Petrograd 
was based on foreign (English) coal. It is clear 
that Petrograd can even now only be supplied with 
sufficient quantities of coal by a resort to importa- 
tion of such fuel. In the future the change to the 
combustion of Russian naptha is of course possible, 
a process which had been begun by the industry 
of Petrograd even before the war. In addition to 
coal, Petrograd also needs in order to work prop- 
erly a supply of foodstuffs from internal Russia, 
particularly so long as the industry of Petrograd 
is not in a position to supply the necessary com- 
modities to meet all the needs of the peasants- 
In the immediate future Petrograd must obtain 
foodstuffs from abroad, paying for them by in- 
creased productivity. In this connection, the hard 
school of the war and of the blockade has not 
failed to leave traces on the workers of Petrograd. 
As is shown by the execution of emergency work, 
particularly in the case of repairs of locomotives,. 
the worker does t.ot work less well than he did 
before the war, if he is supplied with sufficient 
food." 

On our representative's question concerning the- 
political tendency in Russia, Mr. Kopp answered: 

"The reports of unrest in the country, particu- 
larly in Petrograd and the Urals, are invented by 
newspapers that have nothing else to do. Our 
alteration of the economic policy has considerably 
calmed and adjusted the oppositions that seemed 
about to ensue between the Soviet power and the 
provinces. In Ukraine the struggle against the 



A/'ICTOR L. Kopp, characterizing the condition in 
* Russia as that of a convalescent who is grad- 
ually beginning to revive after a lengthy illness, — 
the war and the various trials and tribulations con- 
nected with it — said that now, after but a few 
months of peace, the increase and enhancement 
of the country's economic powers are already per- 
ceptible. 

"I had an opportunity," said Mr. Kopp, "to 
visit many factories and shops, chiefly in the 
metal industry. I had the pleasure to note that 
the material basis for production, the equipment 
of new plants, was still available. At some places, 
for example in the Petrograd heavy industry, 
there are considerable stocks of raw materials. 
The lowering of the labor supply, observable 
hitherto, particularly of skilled workers, due to. 
their transfer to the army or to enterprises con- 
nected with the problems of revolutionary defence, 
or to the provinces, has ceased. Enterprises that 
are ready to resume full operations are again grad- 
ually receiving their formal labor staff. But in 
the factories also in which work has not yet been 
resumed, or has not yet been in full operation, 
the mobilization of labor power according to the 
managers of these enterprises may proceed quite 
swiftly, for the permanent staff of their former 
workers was not very much affected. The lack of 
better than average technical forces is noticeable 
for these consisted on the one hand of foreigners 
and on the other hand of persons who had gone 
over to the Whites. The replacements in these 
bodies will require the invitation of foreigners, 
that is of skilled special workers and technical 
managers, to come to Russia. 

"This process will probably be connected with 
the establishment of a system of concessions. The 
most important economic problem to which atten- 
tion was particularly paid in the last session of 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee is the 
improvement of the industry of Petrograd. The 
ually beginning to revive after a lengdiy illness — 
portant seaports for economic relations between 
Soviet Russia and the west, makes it necessary to 
use some other door to Europe. In addition, the port 
of Petrograd, with which the most important in- 
ternal waterways of Russia communicate, is suited 
for constituting a connecting link not only be- 
tween the western countries and the center of 
Russia, as well as with the tracts between the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea, but also between the coun- 
tries of the west and Baku and Teheran. Industrial 
Petrograd is in close communication with the lake 
district, with its deposits of iron in the form of 
bog iron ore and a great number of water power 
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adherents of Makhno has been successfully con- 
cluded. The bandit movement is evidently no 
longer a danger-" 

"How are the relations between Soviet Russia 
and the Caucasus?" 

"With the Republics situated beyond the Cauca- 
sian mountains, the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee at its last session considerably strength- 
ened the treaty relations, which are of the same 
type as those binding us to the Ukraine. The 
internal economic policy of these Republics, par- 
ticularly of the youngest of them, Georgia, aims 
at increasing the power of production, which must 
serve as a basis for their commercial relations 
with the West. According to reports I have had, 
the movement of foreign vessels in the port of 
Batum is particularly active. The Italian flag is 
seen most" 

When asked what importance was attributed in 
Moscow to the Far Eastern adventure, Mr. Kopp 
answered: 

"Politically it is considered, on the basis of the 
available facts, to be a new attempt on the part of 
a number of Entente powers to renew the policy 
of intervention. Militarily it is not dangerous to 



Russia. The local forces are fully sufficient to put 
it down, and it will therefore not divert our atten- 
tion from the economic reconstruction within the 
country." 



PETROGRAD FACTORIES RESUMING WORK 

The machine shops Alfan, Aivaz and Nobel at 
Petrograd have resumed work after a temporary 
interruption. Work has also been taken up in the 
National Dye Factory. At first it produced chiefly 
printing inks, of which it recently delivered 200 
poods (over 7,000 pounds). In the second half 
of July the factory also began to turn its attention 
to the manufacture of oil paints. 

The Novgorod Tver Woodworking Bureau estab- 
lished in the Zubtsov district of Tver Province four 
factories for the production of tar and pitch. 

In Ukraine, the South-Russian Glass Works have 
been established and window glass is now produced 
at this establishment as well as various kinds of 
glass ware for households and apothecaries. The 
factory has sufficient raw material for two months 
of production. The fact that it has been able to 
resume work is due exclusively to the energy and 
zeal of the workers of the establishment. 



Germany and Russia 



The following news item taken from the "Handelszeitun^' (Commercial Supplement) of the 
"Berliner TageblaU" for July 19, 1921, is further evidence of the readiness of business men and 
students of commerce in foreign countries to look favorably upon a resumption of commercial rela- 
tions with Russia, tmd of the manner in which Russian counter-revolutionists (especially intellec- 
Uuds) abroad are seeking to block this consummation. One of the latter, referred to in the course 
of the following article. Professor Kaminka, was a leading corporation lawyer in Petrograd before 
the Revolution. 



At the beginning of July a general assembly of 
the German East European Economic Union took 
place at Elberfeld, which had been called in 
order to consider the question of resuming com- 
mercial relations with Soviet Russia. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian industry before the war exported its 
products in great quantities to Russia. For this 
reason we may well understand the interest which 
the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial classes are 
showing in the matter of resuming such commer- 
cial relations with Russia. The Union was anxious 
to know the opinion of Russian political economists 
and industrials on this matter and therefore had 
invited three Russian specialists to address the 
session, — Professor Kaminka, Bushansky, and 
Leites. . -4 

Professor Kaminka in his speech pointed out 
that it was necessary to seek a clear and unmistak- 
able solution of the question as to whether any 
commercial understandings at all could be reached 
with the Bolsheviki- Kaminka's opinion is that 
the Soviet power will sooner or later collapse. 
Therefore the interests of the future must be 
placed above the doubtful interests of the present 
day. To be sure, individual commercial agree- 



ments may be possible even now, but the task of 
economic organization does not consist in con- 
cluding fortuitous agreements, but in preparing the 
ground for a future work in common and for the 
formation of the necessary organizations. 

The same idea was also expressed in the address 
of Dr. Bushansky, "The Economic Situation of 
Russia Now and In the Future." According to 
the speaker no attempts to resume commercial re- 
lations with Russia should be made before the 
collapse of Bolshevism. All such attempts will be 
foredoomed to failure. Exchange of commodities 
is impossible, since Russia has nothing to export; 
selling goods for gold is also impossible, as the 
Russian gold supply will be exhausted by a few 
large orders. And for this reason all transactions 
hitherto have failed and had no practical results. 
The third speaker, Leites, spoke on the future eco- 
nomic relations of Russia with other countries, 
particularly Germany. In the opinion of the 
speaker the question of the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Russia after the collapse of Bolshevism 
will be an international problem, as Russia cannot 
restore its economic life without the aid of foreign 
capital. Russia must in the first place restore its 
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transportation and raise the level of its agriculture. 
According to the speaker, Germany may make 
essential contributions to the solution of these two 
problems. The new Russia would be in need not 
only of foreign capital but also of technical talents 
and specialists of all kinds, even of skilled workers. 
In this respect also, Germany would be able to 
furnish more than other countries. 

The last speaker was the Secretary of the Union, 
Dr. Maier, whose subject was the method of organ- 
izing the future commercial relations between 
Germany and Eastern Europe. He pointed out 
that the opinions of the Russian speakers who had 
preceded him must be taken with considerable 
caution, for the reason that their view of the situa- 
tion in Russia is manifestly by no means objective 
enough and this may be understood from their 
present situation. "The three speakers have based 
their statements on the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would soon fall. Judging from the many 
quite reliable data which are now coming from 
Russia we cannot assume that the Soviet power 
will soon collapse, and it would therefore be a 
mistake to take as our point of departure for a 
consideration of the resumption of commercial 
relations with Russia the theory that the Soviet 
power is soon to fall. It would furthermore be 
very much to the interest of German industry to 
continue, in so far as that may be permitted by the 
present conditions, to develop its trade with Rus- 
sia, in order thus to prepare the groimd for a 
widely diversified and active trade with that coun- 
try in the near future. And for this reason we 
must above all be absolutely objective in our 
studies of what payments in gold or conmiodities 
may be expected from Russia." 



COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND RUSSIA 

In an interview given by Krassin to a represent- 
ative of Novy Put, of Riga, he made the following 
statement: 

"The reports that I have made a proposal to the 
French Government to resume commercial relations 
are not true. I made no such proposal, although 
the French Government very well knows, without 
receiving any such proposals on the matter, that 
Soviet Russia is ready to give up the present half- 
belligerent relation between the two countries and 
turn to regular peaceful communications between 
them. Representatives of French trade and indus- 
try daily visit the Soviet Government's London 
Delegation and always tell us that the placing of 
any large or small orders in France will immediate- 
ly be used by French industrial circles to bring 
pressure on die French Government in order to 
move it to resume trade relations. The greater 
part of the orders we have placed in France were 
placed there in order to show the French com- 
mercial and industrial world that agreements with 
Soviet Russia are actually being concluded and 
that the coin which is received on the basis of 



these agreements has not a worse ring than that 
which is obtained in other markets. But at the 
same time we always inform our French visitors 
that we shall not give any large orders imtil our 
representatives are actually residing in Paris. For 
a time it seemed that the French Government or 
at least some of its members had no objection to 
beginning negotiations with Soviet Russia. As a 
method of testing the general opinion reports were 
spread that I had visited Paris incognito in order 
to confer with Briand. Of course this is untrue. 
The Soviet Government is ready to undertake nego- 
tiations but has no reason to be nervous or to 
accelerate the matter of resumption of relations 
with France. We can get all the goods we need 
without France, and the intelligent French politi- 
cians know this very well and also know that 
France has hesitated altogether too long in resimi- 
ing its relations and has thus lost much time. 

"Equally untrue are the reports, proceeding from 
the same French sources, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has made new concessions to the French 
bourgeoisie. Our position on this point has been 
clearly and plainly expressed ever since the be- 
ginning of 1919, and if reports occasionally appear 
in the press that the Soviet Government is ready 
to consider the question of the national debt of 
Russia at an official peace congress, provided full 
guarantees of a permanent and true peace, and of 
assistance in the economic reconstruction of Russia 
are given, such reports may be interpreted as new 
surrenders only by those who seek a good excuse 
for giving up their former irreconcilable attitude 
toward Soviet Russia." 



Agents Wanted 

To Secure Subscriptions for Soviet 
Russia in all Localities. 

The intense interest in present develop- 
ments in Russia make it easy to get subscrip- 
tions at the present time. 

Liberal commissions are paid to subscrip- 
tion representatives. Write for terms and 
sample copies to 
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THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

Moscow, August 11. — ^The newspapers have 
published the text of the official instructions in- 
tended to put into effect the new economic policy 
of the Soviet Government, which have been unani- 
mously adopted by the Council of People's Com- 
missars after exhaustive discussion by the various 
political and trade union organizations. The text 
of these instructions, issued on August 9 over 
the signature of Lenin, fixes the new policy along 
the following lines: 

The State is to manage only a definite number 
of .large and nationally important industries, while 
leasing minor enterprises to cooperatives, artisans' 
associations, and individuals. The trade unions are 
called upon to play the leading role in establish- 
ing the working conditions and the standards of 
living in all details affected by the new industrial 
principles. Petty industry and small artisan enter- 
prises, the new instructions point out, are con- 
sidered important adjuncts to the State industries 
and to agriculture, and all means should be taken 
to assist and encourage these branches of produc- 
tion. The All-Russian Trades Council is instructed 
to create a number of commissions to fix the labor 
conditions in leased enterprises and in the con- 
cessions. Wages in kind and collective remunera- 
tion, to be distributed by^the factory councils among 
the workers according to their efficiency, are con- 
sidered important measures intended to increase 
industrial production. Such measures, however, 
the instructions state, shall be applied under proper 
guidance and by the direction of the trades coun- 
cils. A special conference of the All-Russian 
Trades Council has already established regula- 
tions for workers' control in the national factories 
leased to private enterprises. The r^ulations pro- 
vide that the workers in these factories shall have 
the same advantages in wages, labor protection, 
etc., as prevail in the State enterprises- 

These are the basic principles, according to the 
new instructions, which are to guide all measures 
taken by the trade unions and the Government 
administrations in the realization of the new eco- 
nomic policy, which is directed to the single 
purpose of fostering the maximum industrial de- 
velopment and production of commodities. 

Moscow, August 14. — ^The All-Russian Trades 
Council has issued a manifesto to all trade unions, 
urging the organized workers to exert their utmost 
efforts to fulfill the great task entrusted to them 
by the recently published instructions of the 
Council of People's Commissars with respect to 
the new economic policy which places the trade 
unions at the helm of the nation's industry. All 
conscious trade unionists, the manifesto urges, must 
seek the speediest realization of all the Soviet de- 
crees which further this policy, and must keep 
uppermost in their minds the thought of industrial 
regeneration. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 



NORWEGIAN SALT nSH, HERRING, 
AND COD LIVER OIL 

In connection with Maxim Gorky's appeal for 
help for the starving children of Russia, the Parlia- 
mentary fraction of the Right Wing Socialist Party 
recently proposed to the Presidium of the Nor- 
wegian Storthing to bring in a bill for immediate 
assistance by the Norwegian State to the Russian 
people in the form of provisions and medicines. 

The Presidium of the Storthing on Saturday 
resolved to transmit this proposition to the Gov- 
ernment with its imanimous approval. 

The Government has now stated its position on 
the matter and in the Cabinet meeting today, 
according to Statsraad Mowinckel, in answer to 
our question on the subject, proposes to appro- 
priate 700,000 crowns as a gift to the Russian 
people, in the form of salt fidi, herring and cod 
liver oil. 

Social-Demokraten, July 21. 



AMERICANS FREE TO LEAVE 

Moscow, August 12. — The People's Conmiis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs annoimces that all Ameri- 
can citizens resident throughout Russia may freely 
leave the country if they desire to do so. They 
need only inform the Anglo-American Department 
of the People's Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, 
presenting documents of identification, in order to 
obtain visas for departure, which will be granted 
immediately. 

Russian Telegraph Agency. 



RUSSUN AND SCANDINAVIAN 
SCHOLARS 

An exchange of letters has been published in 
Norway between a group of Scandinavian scholars 
consisting of Svante Arrhenius, W. C. Brogger, 
H. Hildebrandson, Fridtjof Nansen, Carl Stormer, 
Vilhelm Thomsen, and Olav Broch.who had gotten 
together in order to give aid to Russian artists and 
men of science, and People's Commissar for Edu- 
cation Lunacharsky. In April of this year the 
group of Scandinavians sent a communication to 
Limacharsky and requested him to obtain per- 
mission from the (Soviet) Government for its 
artists and men of science, who had been reported 
to be suffering need in Russia, to travel abroad 
in order that they might become acquainted with 
the results of the learning, art and science of the 
West in the last three years, in which Russia was 
cut off from the rest of the world. The Committee 
hoped to secure a numerous del^ation of Russian 
brain workers and had intended to inaugurate a 
collection to cover the expenses of this group. 

Lunacharsky answered among other things the 
following: "No one in Russia obtains so much 
assistance from the state as the scholars to whom 
you make reference. About three thousand are 
supported by the state and are granted so-called 
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academic rations. These are the largest rations to 
be obtained anywhere in the country and are suffi- 
cient for the normal sustenance of a man. Certain 
scholars even receive family raticxis. We have 
never placed anything in the way of the men of 
science who may have wished to travel abroad." 

Lunacharsky then enumerates a number of men 
of learning as well as artists who are at present 
living abroad at the expense of the Russian state. 
Arrangements are now being made to give to 
these trips abroad in the future a more systematic 
character and, where the scholars are traveling 
at the public expense, to constitute them as a sort 
of expedition, choosing the necessary specialists in 
such manner that the entire Russian world may be 
made acquainted with the scientific achievements of 
the West, and vice versa: for Russian science has 
not been sleeping in this period. But if the foreign 
colleagues in science should only go so far as to 
organize a very hospitable reception for these 
scholars abroad, this would much lighten their 
situation and decrease the expenses thus incumbent 
upon the state. 

The Scandinvaian group answered this letter 
with the statement that the Russian men of learn- 
ing might be sure of a hospitable reception in the 
Scandinavian learned world, but that there could 
be no promise by this Scandinavian group of 
lightening the burdens incumbent upon the state. 
Social-Demokraten, July 20. 

SroERIANS PROTEST AGAINST 
USURPERS 

The following letter was recently received by 
mail at the office of Soviet Russia: 

Vladivostok, Siberia, July 21, 1921. 
Editor, Soviet Russia, 

The Government of Merkulov, which possessed 
itself of the power at Vladivostok and Nikolsk, 
declares in its official organs that it is supported 
by the peasants. 

Leaving this falsehood to the conscience of the 
political rascals, represented by the new Primorian 
Government, I communicate below the text of a 
resolution of one of the Assemblies of Peasant 
Representatives (representing 15,000 peasants), 
which is most characteristic of the present state of 
mind of the Primorian peasants. • 

The whole of the peasant population is against 
the new Government and declares itself to be for 
the support of Chita (Far Eastern Republic) and 
of the former Primorian Government of Antonov 
(part of the Far Eastern Republic). 

The resolution reads: 

The Assembly of represenUtiTes of the peasant popola- 
tion of the villages and farms of the Anachino miutaiy 
district, composed of the villages; Osinovskaya, Ivanor- 
•kaya, Anachinskaya, Qiemyshevskaya, Sysoyevskaya, 
Yakovlevskaya and CSiugnyevskaya, together with the rep- 
resentatives of the military troops of Anachino district, 
this July 15th heard the report concerning the seizure of 
power in the Primorian district which was accomplished 
on May 26 with the assistance of Japan by a group of 
political adventurers, paid for their intervention, and 
resolved: 



1. To protest against and to hinder in a most decisive 
way and by all power and means which are at our dis- 
posal the seizure of power from the Government elected 
by the People's Assembly, by the traitors of the Russian 
Country, headed by the Merkulovs, the Smolins, the 
Semionovs and other valets of the bourgeoisie and Japan, 
whose wish is to bend anew the head of the people 
under their yoke, which will undoubtedly lead< — after a 
short attempt at peaceful life and recosntmction of the 
country, brought about with such great pains and efforts, — 
to a new outbreak of civil war, the whole weight of which 
will fall upon the shoulders of the peasant class. 

2. To protest against the farther suy of the Japanese 
troops in the Primorian district and to demand their imme- 
diate evacuation— often promised but never carried out— 
since they are the cause of all the misfortunes of the 
country, their presence here and the provocation which 
they spread among the Russian population lead to troubles 
which do not allow peaceful life to establish itself among 
the population of the district. 

3. We recognize and shall uphold only the power 
elected by the people represented by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Far Eastern Republic and shall fulfill 
only its laws. 

Down with intervention, the principal cause ofi all 
the troubles of the country I 

Down with the hated power of the parasite-traitors 1 

Long live the Constituent Assembly elected by th* 
people of the Far Eastl 

Long live the power of the peasants and workers! 

Resolutions of the same kind were adopted at 
all the other Assemblies of peasant representatives 
and by the workers at Vladivostok and Nikolsk. 
Fraternally yours, 

K. Salnin. 



RUSSIAN COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 
ISTS AIDED ABROAD 

Moscow, July 12. — The Soviet Government has 
handed to the powers the follotoing note: 

Official press organs in the various cotmtries 
report that the Coimcil of the so-called League of 
Nations has appointed a special commission for 
the rendering of material aid to Russian emigres. 

In this connection the Governments interested 
have been requested to make use of the fimds of 
the Russian Government in foreign cotmtries* The 
Govenmients constituting the so-called League of 
Nations apparently intend to make use of sums 
belonging to the Russian Govenmient, in order to 
help its enemies, and without previously consult- 
ingthe Russian Government 

The Government of Russia, to whom these stuns 
in reality belong, energetically protests against 
this act of violence on the part of the various gov- 
emmoits, this arbitrary attempt, without the 
knowledge and consent of the Russian Government, 
to utilize funds belonging to it The working 
masses of the Russian people, whose will is ex- 
pressed by the Soviet Government, alone have the 
right to dispose of fimds belonging to them. 

The Russian Government therefore declares that 
it cannot recognize as lawful any appropriation of 
these funds abroad without an express and official 
statement of will. Such use of these funds is inad- 
missable all the more since they apparently are to 
be used in the pursuit of an object hostile to the 
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Russian Government. The organizations of the 
present Russian emigres are in every case counter- 
revolutionary institutions, spending the fimds at 
their disposal with the object of provoking attacks 
against Uie territory of the Soviet Republic. All 
assistance received by Russian emigres through 
these organizations will unfortunately be in reality 
an aid to movements that are hostile to the Soviet 
Republic. Only by negotiations with those organs 
in' foreign countries that are authorized by the 
Russian Republic may such aid be granted, unless 
it is to become a weapon for inflicting harm to the 
security of this republic. 

The Russian Government therefore formally pro- 
tests not only against any use of these funds with- 
out its knowledge, but also against the specific 
use which the powers belonging to the so-called 
League of Nations intend to make of them, which 
would constitute a hostile act against the Russian 
Republic. 

(Signed) George Chicherin, 

Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 



RUSSIA CLOSED TO NORWEGIANS 

Kristiansund, July 19. — ^The representative of 
the herring tnist, Emil Moe, now at Reval, made 
a number of unsuccessful attempts to secure per- 
mission to enter Russia. A merchant now in this 
city, a party member, also tried to obtain a visa 
from here. He has just been informed of the 
arrival of a telegram from Stockholm stating that 
permission to enter Russia will not be granted 
to persons residing in Norway until the Norwegian 
Government has recognized the representatives of 
Soviet Russia in Norway. 

Social-Demokraten, July 20. 



TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 

Official dispatches to Soviet Russia confirm the 
recent reports from Hamburg of the formation of 
a German-Russian Transport Company in which 
the Russian Soviet Government and the Hamburg- 
American Line each hold a half interest- The 
Russian Government and the German company 
share equally in the management of the new 
concern. An official of the Hamburg-American and 
a representative of the Soviet Government are the 
directors. Director Huldermann, of the Hamburg- 
American Line and a Russian representative are 
members of the board of Trustees. A further mem- 
ber of the board, approved by both contracting 
parties, is Dr. Carl Melchior, of Messrs. M. M. 
Warburg & Co., of Germany. We understand on 
good authority that a prominent American ship- 
ping firm, closely allied with these German houses, 
is seeking a one-third interest in the new company. 
This proposal, which would give the German- 
Russian Transport Company, direct connection 
with America, is under consideration at Moscow. 

"A leading member of the Warburg banking 



house," interviewed by the Hamburg correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, stated that "German 
commercial interests purposed to take the Moscow 
regime as it was and as a government in fact." This 
banker, who is said to "reflect opinions expressed 
by other leaders of Hamburg's commercial inter- 
ests," told the Associated Press that he failed to un- 
derstand why the United States ignored the pres- 
ent Soviet Administration in Russia. 

The German-Russian Transport Company, it is 
said, will have a monopoly in carrying the Russo- 
German trade. The functions of the company, as 
explained by a director of the Hamburg-American 
Line, will be to charter vessels and select rail 
routes and otherwise assist the Russian Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade to secure the lowest pos- 
sible freight rates on all commodities, from toys 
to locomotives, bought in Germany. The Hambturg- 
American Line has placed its traffic experts at the 
disposal of the Soviet Government in an advisory 
capacity. Engineers of the Line were sent to 
Petrosrad to inspect the docks. 

Meanwhile, English commercial interests have 
eagerly pursued the advantage given them by the 
Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement The English also 
have sent their marine engineers to inspect the 
Petrograd port facilities- The following is an 
official summary of their report: 

"Moscow, July 14, 1921. 
"Mr. Havelock Qise, M. Inst. C. £., and Captain 
Mail have completed their inspection of the poit 
of Petrograd and its entrance channeL They find 
the channel quite safe and open for merchant ships 
drawing 27 feet. There is a lightship off Nam 
Bay, fitted with wireless, at which station there are 
ten pilots ready to take ships to Kronstadt. a1' 
docks and ships' berths are clear and ready to 
receive ships drawing from 24 to 26 feet. There 
is plenty of labor at Petrograd for discharging 
cargoes free of charge. Shipmasters cannot rely 
upon procuring provisions or stores at Petrograd. 
liree berths for discharging colliers drawing 28 
feet are ready and fitted with electric conveyors. 
There is ample and suitable warehouse accom- 
modation on the several quays ready for receiving 
cargoes. 
"(Signed) A. Havelock Case, M. Inst., C. E. 

"Douglass E. Mao, Marine Surveyor.** 

The British Trade Delegation opened offices in 
Moscow on August 6. The Delegation consists of 
Robert McLeod Hodgson, formerly British Consul 
at Vladivstok, with Messrs. Peters, Grove and Lee 
Smith. 

It should not escape notice that Sir Philip Lloyd 
Graeme, the English Minister for Over Seas Trade, 
(an official corresponding to the American Secre- 
tary of Commerce) is a member of the commission 
appointed by the British Government to study the 
possibility of rendering immediate aid to the 
Russian famine sufferers. 



NEXT MONTH'S "SOVIET RUSSIA" 

will contain a Special Article by one who is well- 
informed, on the Commissariat for Jewish Affairs 
of the Soviet Republic. 
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The Treaty with Turkey 

The full text of the treaty signed at Moscow on March 16 by the Governments of Russia and Turkey follows: 



'T'HE Goveniment of the RuMian Socialist Federal Re- 
public and the GoTemment of the Great National 
Assembly of Turkey, which adhere to the principles of 
brotherly relations between nations and the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and which recognize the solidarity exist- 
ing between them in the struggle against imperialism as 
well as the fact that difficulties of any kind fdSecting one 
of the two peoples will endanger also the situation of the 
other, and which are fully and wholly animated by the 
desire to bring about permanent friendly relations and an 
unswervingly upright friendship, based on mutual interest, 
between the two parties, have decided to conclude a treaty 
of amity and brotherhood between them, and have appoint- 
ed for this purpose the following fully empowered repre- 
sentatives: 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic: George Vasilyevich Chicherin, People's Com- 
missar for Forei^ Affairs, and Member of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, and DjiUd-Eddin Korkmassov, 
Member of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
and. 

The Government of the Great National Assembly of 
Turkey: Yussuf Kemal Bey, People's Commissar for 
National Economy of the Great National Assembly of 
Turkey, and a delegate from Kastamuni, in the above 
named Assembly; Dr. Riza Nur Bey, People's Commissar 
for Education of the Great National Assembly of Turkey, 
delegate from Sinope in the above mentioned Assembly; 
and Ali Fuad Pasha, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the Great National Assembly of Turkey, and 
delegate from Angora to the National Assembly. 
_ The above named representatives, after mutual examina- 
tion of their credentials, all of which were found to be 
correct and executed in the proper form, agree upon the 
following articles: 

Article I 

Each of the parties to the treaty declares its readiness 
to refuse to recognize any treaties of peace or other inter- 
national agreements to which either of the contracting 
parties may have been obliged by force to put its signature. 
The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic declares its readiness to refrain from recognizing 
any international documents touching Turkey, which have 
not been approved by the National Government of Turkey, 
•t present represented by the Great National Assembly. 

The name of Turkey is here used as covering the territory 
included in the National Turkish Agreement of January 28, 
1336 (1920), which was elaborated and proclaimed by the 
Ottoman Chamber of Delegates in Constantinople and 
published both in the press and to all foreign powers. 

The North-Eastem boundary of Turkey is determined 
by a line beginning at the village of Sark on the Black 
Sea, passing over the mountain Khedis Mta, and along the 
ridge of the water-shed of the mountain Shavshet Danni- 
Dat. Its further course pursues the Northern Administra- 
tion boundary of the Sandjaks of Ardansk and Karsk, the 
beds of the river Arpa-Chai and Arax, up to the mouth 
of the lower Kara-Su (a precise indication of the boun- 
daries and of the questions relating to them will be found 
in Appendix I, A and B, and on the map signed by both 
signatory parties) . 

Article II 
Turkey declares iu readiness to cede to Georgia sov- 
ereignty over the port of the city of Batum as well as 
over the territory lying to the north of the boundary desig- 
nated in Article I of this treaty, which was once a portion 
of the District of Batum, vrith the condition that 

1) The population of the localities mentioned in 
this article shall enjoy a far-reaching local autonomy 
m administrative matters, which shall guarantee to 
each community its cuhural and religious rights, and 
that the population shall have an opportunity to draw 
up an agrarian law in accordance with iU own desires- 



2) That Turkey shall be granted free transit facili- 
ties for all commodities passing by way of the pott of 
Batum, to or from Turkey, without duty, with no hind- 
rance, and without any impost whatsoever, Turkey also 
having the privilege of utilizing the port of Batum with- 
out making any special payments for such' privilege. 

Article III 

Both contracting parties herewith agree that the territory 
of Nakhichevan shall constitute, within the boundaries 
designated in Appendix I (B) of this treaty, an autonomous 
territory under the protectorate of Azerbaijan, with the 
condition that Azerbaijan shall not transfer its protectorate 
to any third state. 

In the zone of the district of Nakhichevan having the 
following boundary of triangular shape: from the bed of 
the river Arax and the rid^e of the Gagna Mountains 
(3829) to Vol! Daag (4121) to Bagarsik (6587) to Kemnrlu 
Dag (6930), the boundary line of the above territory, 
beginning at Kemu (6930) and passing across the moun- 
tain Serai Bulak (8071), and the station of Ararat and 
ending at the confluence of the Kara-Su and Arax Rivers, 
to the botudary established by a Commission consisting 
of delegates of Turkey, Azerbaijan and Armenia. 

ArticU IV 
Both contracting parties recognize many points of con- 
tact between the movement for national liberation of the 
peoples of the E^t and the struggle of the working pop- 
ulation of Russia for a new social order and solemnly pro- 
claim the right of these peoples to liberty and independ- 
ence as well as the right to choose a form of Government 
that shall be in accordance with their wishes. 

ArticU V 
In order to guarantee to all peoples the opening, as 
well as the freedom of commerce through the Dardanelles, 
both contracting parties declare their readiness to assign 
the final drawing up of an international regulation con- 
cerning the Black Sea and the Dardanelles to a special 
conference of delegates of the littoral states, provided that 
the decisions made by this Commission shall not in any 
way encroach upon the complete sovereignty of Turkey, 
nor upon the security of Turkey, or of iu capital Con- 
stantinople. 

ArticU VI 
Both contracting parties recognize that all treaties pre- 
viously concluded between the two countries have not 
been in accord with the mutual interests of these coun- 
tries. They therefore agree to regard these treaties as 
abrogated and no longer in effect. Especially, the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic declares that it 
considers Turkey to be relieved of all financial and other 
obligations based upon international agreements formerly 
concluded between Turkey and the Tsarist Government. 

ArticU VII 
The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, considering the system of capitulations to be 
incompatible with a free national development of each 
country, as well as with a complete realization of the 
rights of sovereignty of such country, regards all trans- 
actions and privileges associated with the system of cap- 
itulations as ineffective and annulled. 

ArticU VIII 
Both contracting parties herewith agree that they will 
not suffer the formation or sojourn within their territory, 
of organizations or groups maintaining that they are Gov- 
ernments of the other country, or of portions of its ter 
ritory, nor shall they suffer such groups to remain on their 
territory as may have the purpose of conducting hostilities 
against the other state. Russia and Turkey mutually un- 
dertake the same obligations also with regard to the Soviet 
republics of the Caucasus. 
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It is definitely stated that the words 'darkish territory", 
as used in this article, include all the territory which is 
under the immediate military and civil control of the 
Government of the Great National Assembly of Turkey. 

Article IX 
In order to guarantee the continuity of the relations 
between the two countries, the contracting parties herewith 
undertake, after mutual consultation, to take all necessary 
steps for the purpose of maintaining and developing, as 
rapidly as possible, the railroad, telegraphic, and other 
means of communication, as well as an unimpeded free 
circulation of goods and persons between the two conn- 
tries. 

ArticU X 

All rights and privileges arising from the laws of the 
country in which they may dwell, excepting only the obliga- 
tions of the national defence, from which they are exempt- 
ed, shall be extended in full to the citizens of both con- 
tracting parties that may be living within the territory 
of the other party. 

Questions of family law, of the law of inheritance, and 
of the competence of the citizens of both contracting 
parties, shall likewise constitute an exception to the pro- 
visions of this article. Such questions shall be decided by 
a special agreement. 

ArHde XI 

Both contracting parties herewith declare their readi- 
ness to apply the principle of the most favored nations 
clause to those citizens of each of the contracting parties 
that may be dwelling within the territory of the other 
party. 

This article shall not apply to the rights of citizens of 
the Soviet Republics allied with Russia, nor to the rights 
of citizens in the Mohammedan coimtries allied with 
Turkey. 

Article XII 
Each citizen of the territories constituting a portion of 
Russia up to 1918, and now considered by the Government 
of the Socitdist Federal Soviet Republic, by reason of this 
treaty, as under Turkish sovereignty, shall have the right 
to leave Turkey without any interference, as well as to 
take with him his property or an equivalent thereof. 
The same right shall apply also to the inhabitants of the 
territory of Batum. The sovereignty over this territory 
is ceded by Turkey in this treaty to Georgia. 

ArticU XIII 

Russia undertakes to transport back to Turkey, to the 
north-eastern boundary of that country, at her own ex- 
pense, all Turkish prisoners of war or civilian prisoners 
now in Russia, witUn three months, if they are in Euro- 
X>ean Russia or the Caucasus; within six months, if they 
are in Asiatic Russia, counting from the day of the sign- 
ing of this treaty. The details of this repatriation shall 
be fixed in a special agreement, to be prepared immediate- 
ly after the signing of this treaty. 

Article XIV 
Both contracting parties herewith agree to conclude in 
the near future a convention on the subject of consular 
representations, and to adopt measures for the purpose of 
regulating all economic, financial, and other questions, 
whose regulation may be necessary for bringing about the 
friendly relations set forth in the introduction to the 
present treaty. 

ArticU XV 
Russia herewith undertakes to secure recognition by the 
Trans-Caucasian Republics of those articles in the present 
treaty immediately concerning them. 

Article XVI 

The present treaty shall be valid after ratification. Tha 
exchange of ratifications shall take place at Kara as soon 
as jposaible. 

The present treaty shall become effective at the moment 



of the exchange of the certificates of ratification, with the 
exception of Article Xm. 

In confirmation of the above, the already enumerated 
representatives of the two countries have hereunto set their 
signatures and their teals. 

Executed in two copies at Moscow on March 16, 1921. 
Signed: George Chicherin 

DjaAL-EoDIN KOBXMASSOV 

Ydssitf Kemal 
Dr. Riza Nub 
Au FnAD 

Appendix 1 (A) 

The northern boundary line of Turkey shall be drawn 
as follows: In accordance with the map of the RussiaA 
General Staff. Scale 1: 210,000, or 5 versts to one inch. 

Beginning with the village of Sarp on the Black Sea, 
across mountain Kara Shalvar (5014), it crosses the Chorokh 
north of the village of Maradidi — ^runs north of the village 
of SabuT, to the mountain Chedis Mga (7052) — the moun- 
tain Kwa-Kibe, the village of Kavtareli — the water-shed 
line of the mountain Medsibna-Gora Gerat Krasun (6468) 
again follows the water-shed line of the mountain Korda 
(7910) and follows the western portion of the mountain 
ridge Shavshet up to the former treaty border line of the 
former Artwin District, runs along the ridge of Shavshet 
to the mountain Ssary (]hai (Kara Isal 8478)->«ttains the 
Kwiralsk summit and thence proceeds to the former ad- 
ministrative boundary of the former district of Ardoga 
at Mount Kani-Dag; thence it proceeds to the North, to 
Tlil Mountain (Grmani 8357), and, following the former 
boundary of Ardagon, reaches the River Poskhov Chai, 
Northeast of the village of Badjel, and proceeds to the 
South along this river to a point North of the village of 
Tshanshakh; there it leaves the river and follows the 
watershed line to the Mountain Airiljan-Baschi (8512), 
runs along the Kelle-Tapa MounUins (9709), reaches 
Mount Kasris-Seri (9681) and follows the River Kars- 
amet-C3iai to the River Kura. Thence the line runs along 
the bed of the River Kura to a point lying to the ¥mX 
of the village of Kartanakev, where it leaves the River 
Kura and follows the watershed line of Mount Kara-Ogly 
(7259). Thence it proceeds to Height 7580— to Mount 
Gek-Dag (9152) — runs along the Uch-Tapaljar Mountains 
(9783)— Taila Kala (9716)— Height 9065, where it leaves 
the former boundary of Ardagan District and proceeds 
along the Mountains Ach-Baba (9963)— 8828 (8827)— 
7602— runs to the North of the village of Ibish, reaches 
Height 7518, and thence goes to Mount Kisil-Dash (7439) 
(7440)— to the village of Novy Kisil-Dash (Kisil-Dash) 
and, proceeding to the West of Karamemed, reaches the 
River Dshembush-Chaif, to the East of the villages of 
Delaver B. Kimly and Tikhms, proceeds by way of the 
villages of Vartanly and Bashi, following the above-named 
river, to the River Arpa-Chai, to the North of Kdjala, 
continues definitively to follow the bed of the Arpa-Chai 
until it reaches the River Arax, and then follows the bed 
of the Arax up to the point where the Nizhny Karass 
flows into the Arax. 

(N. B. — It is understood of course that the boundary 
line is to run along the water shed line of the above 
mentioned alitudes). 

Appendix 1 (B) 
In view of the fact that the beds of the Rivers Arpa- 
Chai and Arax, as indicated in Appendix 1 (A), con- 
stitutes the boundary line, the Government of the Great 
National Assembly undertakes to withdraw the block-house 
line from its present course in the Arpa-Clhai region to a 
distance of four versts from the above mentioned railroad 
tract in the Arax region. The lines bounding the above 
mentioned districts are given below for the zone of Arpa- 
Chai (points A and B of paragraph 1), and for the xone 
of Arax in Paragraph 2. 

1. The Zone of Arpa-Chai 
a) The line runs to the southeast from Vartanla, to 
the east of Usun-Kilissa, across the mountain Boyar (5096), 
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5082-S047,— to the East of Kinnir-Vank-Uchi-Tan (5578), 
to the East of Aras-Oglu, to the East of Ani, and leaches 
Aipa-Chai to the East of Yeni-Kei. 

b) Proceeding from Arpa-Chai the line nins to the 
East of the Height 5019, directly to the Height 5481— 
four and one half versts to the East of Kysyl-Kula — two 
▼ersts to the East of Boylala; then along the River Digor- 
Chai. It runs along this river to the village of Dus-Ketchut 
and continues on directly to the North of the ruins of 
Karabag, to Arpa-Chai. 

2. The Arax Zone 

A straight line between Khraba Alibjan and the village 
of Suleiman (Diss). 

The Government of the National Assembly undertakes 
the obligation to build no fortifications of any kind in 
the zones bounded on the west side by the raUroad line 
from Alexandropol to Erivan, and on the other side by 
lines situated eight or four versts respectively from the 
above mentioned railroad lines (these limiting lines lie 
outside of the above described zones), and to maintain 
no regular troops in these zones. The Government shall, 
however, reserve the right to retain in the above-mentioned 
zones such troops as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of order and security, as well as for administrative pur- 
poses. 

Signed: George Chicherin 

DjOAL KORKHASSOV 

Yirasnr Kemal 
Dr. Riza Nint 
Ali Fdao 

Note to Appendix 1 (B) 
The Territory of Nakhichevan 
The station of Ararat-Gora Sarai-Bulak (8071) Kemurlu- 
Dag (6839). (6930)-3080-Sayat-Dag (7868)— the village of 
Kuit-Kukg (Kynrt-Kulak)— Gamessnr-Dag (8160)-Height 
8022-Kuii-Dag (10,282) and the Eastern administration line 
of the former district of Nakhichevan. 

Signed: George Chicherin 

DjILAL-EoOIN KORKMASSOV 

Yi75SUF Kemal 
Dr. Riza Ncr 
Au FuAO 



NORWEGIAN CAPTAIN TO HAVE 
CHARGE OF RUSSIAN SHIPS 

Social Dimokraten has already reported that the 
Anglo-Russian Arcos Company was formed in 
England some time ago with the ohject of carry- 
ing on trade with Siberia and Russia. It was the 
Russian Commercial Delegation in London, headed 
by Krassin, which formed this company. Recently 
the Company offered Captain Otto Sverdrup the 
position of manager of a great commercial expedi- 
tion to the Yenisei, and we have information to the 
effect that the Captain has accepted. The expedition 
is to consist of five ships, four English and one 
Norwegian, all of which have been purchased by 
the company for this work. The ships are quite 
large — 3,000 to 4,000 tons each, and their cargo 
is -to consist chiefly of agricultural machinery. 

The ships will take the customary route to the 
north of Norway and along the coast of the Arctic 
to the mouth of the Yenisei. The natural conditions 
prevent them from going further up the river. 
Smaller river steamers will therefore carry the 
goods southward, while the big ships will be 
loaded with export goods from Siberia. The start 
is to be made August 1 and Captain Sverdrup 
thinks he can return in the fall. It is intended later 



to have a larger expedition leave by the same 
route. The commercial company has bought more 
than twenty ships in all. Whether Captain Sverdrup 
is also to conduct the next sailing has not yet beea 
decided. 

Shipowner Nils Juul, when asked by us, stated 
that he was not connected with this company but 
that he knew of its existence from Russian mer- 
diants through whom he had conducted negotia^ 
tions with the Soviet GovemmenL He also knew 
that great stocks of goods had been purchased by 
the company in Stockholm and in England. 

"Have you been commissioned to make pur- 
chases elsewhere?" 

'Tes, I have just closed a contract for the pur- 
chase of great quantities of fishing materials. They 
are to be delivered at Murmansk. I know that the- 
chief products have been agricultural machinery 
and other operating machinery. Russian export 
goods will be brought back in the returning cargo."^ 

"Has any business been done in this country?'" 

"No, none. The commercial agreement has 
not yet been completed with this country." 

Social-Demokraten, July 20. 

Gothenburg, July 20.— The Russian Commerciar 
Delegation in Stockholm, according to information, 
received by Goteborgsposten, has given a number 
of orders for Swedish manufactured producte, par-, 
ticularly agricultural machinery. The goods pur-, 
chased are being taken care of at Gothenburg, by- 
one of the city's largest forwarding concemsv 
Large consignments have already been received 
and the forwarding is m progress. The steamer 
Brann, purchased in Norway, is to have a full cargo, 
of such goods. 

Social-Demokraten, July 20.. 
RECENT ITEMS ON RELIEF J 

(Special to Soviet Russia) 
Moscow, August 21.— The Relief Committee of 
the AU-Russian Central Executive Committee re- 
ports that 211 carloads of seeds were sent to the 
famine area during ihe early part of August. 
. Kehef officials have decided to undertdce systematic 
evacuation of 300,000 starving persons from the 
tamme area to the prosperous regions of Turkes- 
tan. 

The Petrograd Non-Partisan Relief Committee, 
of which Maxim Gorky is chairman, announces 
that It has received 164 tons of fish from abroad^ 
in addition to money and producte contributed br 
the market traders, and 622 tons of wheat which 
has been sent to the famine area. 

A laboratory in Samara reporte the discovery 
of a nutritious bread substitute "Sussak" whict 
grows in the marshes, the supply of which, if 
utiluied, would be sufficient to reduce the famine 
by fifty per cent ^^ 

Locomotives constructed in Sweden for the 
boviet Government are expected to arrive shortly 
m Fetrograd. Deliveries of locomotives manu- 
factored in Germany will begin in October 
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/'^ERTAIN American officials appear to be dis- 
^^ pleased with the prospect that the assistance 
about to be given by the American Relief Admin- 
istration to Soviet Russia may later result in more 
permanent relations between the two cotmtries. At 
least so we must infer from the comments printed 
in afternoon papers of August 20 and morning 
papers of August 21, on the addresses that were 
delivered at the signing of the agreement between 
Maxim Litvinov, for the Soviet Government, and 
Walter L. Brown, for the American Relief Admin- 
istration, in the office of the Lettish Foreign De- 
partment, at Riga. Addresses were delivered by 
Mr. Litvinov, Mr. Brown, and Premier Meierovitz, 
of Latvia. Mr. Litvinov, after gracious references 
to the good offices of the Lettish Government, and 
recalling that Riga had been the scene of one im- 
portant treaty recently signed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment (that with Poland), expressed thanks to 
Mr. Brown for a conciliatory spirit shown in the 
n^otiations, and concluded with these words: 

"^ hope this first meeting of representatives of the two 
great countries will be followed by others. Eadi fresh 
meeting will bring us closer together and make us imder- 
stand that if we have been kept apart it is dne to misunder- 
standings and differences that can be adjusted. With 
this hope I leave Riga." 

"But Mr. Brown," according to Mr. Walter 
Duranty's news dispatches to The New York Times, 
*^as not to be drawn into a reply on the broad 
lines Mr. Litvinov adopted. He was careful to 
refer always to the 'negotiations between the Soviet 
Government and the American Relief Administra- 
tion.' " 

Premier Meierovitz, of Latvia, which by the 
way has not a Soviet Government at this writing, 
who followed Mr. Brown, was not so reticent or 
reserved. That official seems to feel that the re- 
newal of relations between two countries of such 
importance as the United States and Russia is not 
'Only desirable, but that it may also be desirable to 
•express that fact frankly. He accordingly opened 
liis address with these words: 

"I thank yon personally and on behalf of the Latvian 
Republic for the kind things M. Litvinov on the Russian 
side and Mr. Brown as representative of American relief 
said. It was our agreeable duty to offer our services in 
this meeting. We are particularly glad of this second 
international agreement to be aigned in Riga. I aay inter- 
national agreement because I hope it will bring about a 



closer understanding between the two great nations, an 
understanding to which the first step is the help now to be 
accorded." 

Mr. Brown, in his address, limits himself to 
*'this one humanitarian end in view," namely, that 
of saving lives. We hope, in spite of the experi- 
ence of Hungary, that that is Mr. Brown's object, 
and that he will succeed in aiding in its accom- 
plishment. 

• • • 

TlUT there is a very general feeling in liberal 
circles in America that Mr. Hoover's Relief 
Administration may be pursuing an ulterior 
motive in going into Russia to succor the starving 
population. The Nation, of August 24, considers 
the eagerness of Briand's Government in France to 
take part in the relief work as a very stispicious 
sign and miikes reference to the article in The 
World's Work that is treated elsewhere in this issue 
of Soviet Russia, and the New Yorker Volkszeitung 
(of Sunday, August 24) prints a brilliant cartoon 
by Lou Rogers, representing the Secretary of Com- 
merce seated at a table and looking with satisfac- 
tion on a loaf of bread, presumably destined for 
Russia, from which a number of spies, agents, and 
other pretty little official heads are peering forth. 
Capitalist newspapers are not very prolific in edi- 
torial comment on the famine situation, although 
Mr. A. J. Sack is quoted by the Times as fully 
aware of the fact that the Soviet Government is 
in reality responsible for the famine- One news- 
paper permits the cat to emerge somewhat from the 
bag when it expresses the hope that the giving of 
relief may afford an opportunity to spread the 
truth about the rest of the world in Russia. The 
newspaper is the Evening Post (New York, August 
19), which has the following to say in the course 
of an editorial entitled "End of Non-Intercourse 
with Russia": 

"Some of the effects of this policy ai« not difficult to 
foresee. It means not only that people outside Russia will 
have access to the actual facts in the long-discussid case 
of 'the truth about Russia,' which is already pretty well 
known, but also that people inside Russia will be^n to 
get the truth about the rest of the world from which they 
have been «hut off. Russians have been subjected to an 
intensive propaganda about the vicious natnre and in- 
tentions of the 'capitalistic nations'. The significant 
fact which stands out in connection with the relief plans 
is that, despite economic and political differences, the 
people of the 'capitalistic nations' stand ready to render 
aid to people starving under communistic administration." 

There is no doubt — ^to use the words of the 
Evening Post, that "the people of the capitalist 
nations stand ready to render aid to people starv- 
ing under communistic administration." For it is 
a fact that in all capitalistic countries there are 
many persons who look without disfavor on com- 
munistic administration, who hold it, in reality, 
to be better than any other form of administration. 
And these persons, together with many others who 
have no particular interest in Communism, are 
quite convinced that the present difficulties in deal- 
ing with the Russian famine are due in large part 
to the general breakdown of transportation in 
Russia, which the wicked blockade for years pre- 
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vented the Russian people from coping with. And 
while it is certain that the American people (and 
other peoples, most of whom are now too poor 
to give much) would be only too glad to offer 
what they can to help their brothers in Russia, it 
would be a mistake to consider the aid about to 
be given by the American Relief Administration 
as aid coming from the American people, or 
offered by the American people. A number of 
suggestions were made to Secretary Hoover that 
he raise money directly by collection from the 
people of the United States, but Secretary Hoover 
promptly replied that he did not need to raise 
money in that way, as he had sufficient balances 
from past work of the Relief Administration to 
finance the new activities. The Evening Post is 
right: Mr. Hoover could collect great sums of 
money from the American people for Russia: they 
are "ready to render aid to people starving under 
communistic administration," but Mr. Hoover will 
operate without their assistance. He will give them 
no opportunity to show how much they are willing 
to give; how eager many of the workers are to show 
their love and admiration for their Russian fellow- 
workers who have been starving for years in order 
that the rule of the workers may be achieved. If 
it is Mr. Hoover's intention, in refraining from 
asking their aid, to withhold from them an oppor- 
tunity to express their solidarity with their brothers 
in Russia, he is giving up an easy means of raising 
money to satisfy a political prejudice of his own. 
If he is asking no aid because he wants a free 
hand in the uses to which he will put the funds 
at his disposal, the case begins to look worse. 
His man T. T. C. Gregory, who boasts that he 
overthrew the Hungarian Soviet Government with 
Hoover's approval, no doubt would need to offer 
some explanation to the American people if he 
should conduct a similar counter-revolutionary en- 
terprise in Soviet Russia, and if the money financ- 
ing such a venture should be obtained by direct 
soliciting from the American people. There seems 
to be a desire on the part of Mr. Hoover and the 
Relief Administration to keep the American people 
out of the affair, to work without them, the result 
of which unquestionably would be that fewer per- 
sons — if they had not themselves given money for 
charity to Russia — would feel themselves entitled 
to ask whether any of their money had been spent 
in connection with counter-revolutionary activities 
going on at the same time with the relief work. 
All remember the magnificent energy that was 
put during the war into collection of funds for 
various purposes, the selling of Liberty Bonds, and 
other official activities- It is our impression that a 
drive for funds to help the Russian people, sanc- 
tioned by the United States Government, and col- 
lected, at the Government's request, by tens of 
thousands of volunteer workers all over the coun- 
try, would be one of the greatest spectacles the 
history of such measures has shown. The Ameri- 
can people, feeling that its Government wrished to 
give it an opportunity to show its kindliness for a 



stricken workers' republic, would go down into 
their pockets as they never have gone before. And 
Mr. Hoover must be aware of this. But he does 
not like the method this time. He prefers to use 
f&nds not obtained by direct appeal U- the people 
for the present purpose. 

• • • 

PRESIDENT HARDING on August 18 addressed 
a letter to Secretary Hoover, fully coincid- 
ing in its expressions of opinion with Secretary 
Hoover's own views, and asking that there be 
only one American administration for relief work 
in Russia, that Americans give only to the work 
which is carried on by Secretary Hoover's organ- 
ization. Several reasons — in reality all are the 
same reason — are assigned for requesting a single 
head in the administration of the Russian relief 
work: greater efficiency through unity of effort, 
and, finally, this: 

"It is also of importance that the American people should 
be protected so far as we can do so from those persons who 
may wish to thrive on great disasters by creating unneces- 
sary organizations to collect charity." 

But the fact is that, contrary to the desire ex- 
pressed by President Harding, agencies are spring- 
ing up all over the country with the object of 
collecting money, food, clothing, medicine, etc., 
for Russia. And this in spite of the obvious gains 
that would result from a coordination of efforts 
imder one head. The reason is apparent: there are 
many persons in America, especially in the work- 
ing classes, who fear that Mr. Hoover's organiza- 
tion may be inclined to try once more the method 
applied by Mr. T. T. C. Gregory in Htmgary, with 
such signal success, and who may prefer to have 
their donations pass through the hands of organ- 
izations that are less encumbered by political aims. 
These persons would perhaps prefer to see aid 
given in some such spirit as this: "We consider 
that, the Russian people have clearly shown what 
form of government they want They overthrew 
a number of cabinets in 1917 and since then have 
permitted the Soviet Government to rule. Our 
aid is to go to Russia on the assumption that the 
country has a government and that we have no 
wish to interfere with the work of that Govern- 
ment or to lower its prestige in any way." It is 
difficult to imagine Mr- Hoover's approaching the 
problem in such a spirit, and that is why there are 
many persons in America who will not be inclined 
to give any contributions to famine relief through 
his organization. 

• • • 

"PARTICULARLY suspicious is the proposal by 
the French Government that Soviet Russia 
pay for the relief that has been promised, by recog- 
nizing her obligations to repay the loans made to 
the Tsar. Again relief appears as merely a sub- 
terfuge: it clearly pursues the object of causing 
alterations in the domestic and foreign policies of 
the country. But the bearers of relief are to be 
congratulated on their happy decision not to fly 
their respective national flags in Russia. 
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A Great Spectacle in Petrograd 

By Max Babthel 

We are printing in this issue of SOVIET Russia a review of Max BariheVs book "Vom. Roten Moa- 
kau Bis Zum Schwarzen Meer" as well as, on another page, a selection from it. We are giving 
below an account of a striking historical pageant performed at Petrograd for the delegates of the 
Second Congress of the Third International before their departure for the main sessions of the Con' 
gress at Moscow, in June, 1920. 

After a celebration in the Trade Union Build- 
ing, in which there were fascinating Russian dances, 
we drove in the dark over the bridge across the 
Neva to what once had been the Bourse, in the 
pillared hall of which a mass spectacle was to be 
performed. I had seen the rehearsal the day be- 
fore and was eager for the real performance. At 
the rehearsal the scenes had been indicated only 
in outline and my expectations had been fully 
aroused that splendid things were in store for us. 
I met Anelovich, head of the Petrograd Trade 
Unions, also Gorky's handsome wife Andreieva, 
the woman who manages the Petrograd theatres, 
who had reported at the rehearsal in a military 
manner to a Red officer. And then Gorky himself, 
who was having one of his bad days, and who 
was moving restlessly over the square, imwilling 
to talk to anyone. At the end of this rehearsal, 
in which the collapse of the Paris Commune was 
represented and the world war was shown crush- 
ing peoples, while the Russian workers drove out 
the Tsar and later the capitalists, a Cossack horse 
that was being used in this rehearsal, stumbled 
and fell. 



"His thigh is broken," the report ran arotmd, 
"the horse must be shot" Gorky, who was sitting 
together with us in the altogether too low school 
beach that had been set up in honor of the guests 
became impatient and walked with great strides to 
the fallen horse, saying: "The horse shall not be 
shot. I shall take it with me to Tsarskoye Selo and 
have it healed." A few minutes later, however, 
he came back and was much relieved, for the horse 
was still alive and he again sat down on the low 
bench. 

The spectacle which now was displayed before 
our eyes and which continued until late at night 
is the heroic representation of the proletarian 
struggle and victory of the last fifty years, per- 
formed by more than five thousand persons, 
workers and women from the factories, pupils of 
the Theatrical Sections of the Proletkult and of 
the clubs, actors and actresses of the Petrograd 
theatres, sailors, regiments of Red soldiers, and 
wild sections of Red Cavalry. On the open stair- 
case which descends into the pillared hall of the 
Bourse, the splendid spectacle of the struggle of 
the proletariat against die bourgeoisie is being per- 
formed with very little in the form of stage 
speeches. The capitalist world is represented as a 
festive dance pavillion, on which the handsome 
ladies and gentlemen, gaily appareled, are dis- 
porting themselves, while at their feet, on the stone 



staircase, the oppressed working class is being 
driven on to labor. From its ranks suddenly an 
individual arises and raises the red flag, the sym- 
bol of revolution, and calls upon the slaves to 
join them, until he is led away by guards. An- 
other takes up the discarded flag and preaches 
rebellion. And this repeats itself until the slaves 
break their chains and break into the merry danc- 
ing of the ladies and gentlemen above. They erect 
the first Commune of the proletariat and sing the 
Carmagnole, the rebellious song of the rising pro- 
letariat. Already the exiles are preparing their 
return, they come back with their soldiers, con- 
quer Paris and dye the pavements of the street* 
in bloody red. The rebels are put up against the 
wall. Volleys crash, and the fine ladies and gentle- 
mesn of Versailles are triumphant Their triumph 
is accompanied on both sides of the open stair- 
case with black fires of sacrifice, in which the 
searchlights throw bluish, red and yellowish 
lights, illuminating the black clouds and flashing 
across the dead who lie on the broad steps. The 
game is over, the dance has been danced out, the 
Comrades have been shot This pantomimic scene 
is closed with the funeral march in honor of the 
fallen revolutionists, which is moaned into the 
night and dies together with the silver and bluish 
beams of the searchlights. 

The first International died with the Paris Com- 
mune, which was a skirmish of the world revolu- 
tion. The battle continues, the Second Internation- 
al is founded. The first scene of the second act 
is similar to the former scene. The bourgeoisie 
is still dancing on the bodies of the proletariat 
They still stand above, in the light, and the people 
are toiling and hungering on the ascending steps. 
But it is no longer a people weighed down with 
chains, they have become more powerful and wide 
awake and many prophets have risen from their 
ranks. At the head of the seers, at the feet of the 
bourgeoisie, sit the learned advocates of the Marx- 
ian doctrine, Kautsky and Plekhanov, together with 
the old professors of Socialism, the leaders of the 
people. The tablets of the law which they hold in 
their hands are their own books. They sit on the 
steps full of importance and wisdom and read 
from their own papers, Vorwaerts and L'Humanite. 
The credulous people gather about them and their 
books, but the idyl is d^turbed by the dark clouds 
of the approaching world war. The professors of 
Socialism put their heads together and begin des- 
parately to poke their noses into the books. One 
of them descends from his height, enters among 
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the people and is at once elevated on their should- 
ers, whence he delivers a speech against the war. 
It is Jaures. The shots of assassins cut short his 
remarks. They echo among the people as a sharp 
cry from thousands. Professors of Socialism are 
still reading their books, wrinkling their brows, 
vacillating and balancing themselves from one leg 
to another, until they finally have devised the 
watchword: "Defend the fatherland" and walk 
over to the side of the bouregoisie, which is egging 
on the nations against each other with lies and open 
violence, arresting the leaders of the people, smil- 
ing coldly over weeping women and threatening 
men, and continuing the gay life of its dancing 
pavilion, while the proletarians of the entire world 
are destroying each other. 

The Second International also dies. 

The last act also begins by once more revealing 
the dance pavillion of the bourgeoisie. The Tsar, 
with the double headed eagle above his throne, 
sits in the uppermost position surrounded by 
courtiers and lackeys. At the side is seen a mili- 
tary front, with Russian soldiers fraternizing with 
the German soldiers. The throne, with the Tsar 
upon it, collapses, and Kerensky intervenes and the 



fraternization at the fronts is disturbed by his com- 
mands to renew attacks. But rebellion, again repre- 
sented by a great number of red flags passing with- 
out a sound from hand to hand, spreads like flame, 
and the dance pavillion of the frightened ladies 
and gentlemen, which remained firm under Keren- 
sky is stormed, and the first shock battallions of 
Red soldiers and workers erect the Soviets. The 
working people and the peasants fraternize. On 
the stage the Red Soviet star arises, and the whole 
mass of people already arranged in a beautiful 
pyramid, unfurls peaceful mottoes and symbols 
of peaceful activity in their hands. The cliildren 
and the soldiers go through joyful evolutions in 
front of the pyramid. 

The crowd, which had divided and left a free 
step in front of the dais, raise a great banner bear- 
ing a new slogan: "The Soviet Power will avenge 
the blood of the Hungarian Workers." 

This impressive pantomime — ^for very few wor4i 
were really spoken, represented the magnificent idea, 
the splendid and self-confident attitude of the 
Russian people; the Russian proletariat was creat- 
ing for itself a new spectacle of many thousands 
and performing it on a July night in 1920 for their 
foreign brothers. 



"Socialist" Critics of Soviet Russia 



By A. C. Freeman 



C oviet Russia has recently been attacked by 
*^ two prominent exponents of Socialism, 
according to the Second International, M. Emile 
Vandervelde, Minister of Justice in die Cabinet 
of the bourgeois monarchy of Belgium, and M. T. 
G. Masaryk, President of the bourgeois republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Neither of these eminent 
champions of the proletariat seemed to experience 
any difficulty in securing a forum in the columns 
of the conservative press. M. Vandervelde's article, 
which originally appeared in the Belgian paper, 
Le Peuple, was blazoned forth on the front page 
of a recent issue of The New York Times Book 
Review and Magazine, under the title "Scrapped 
Promises of Bolshevism." President Masaryk's 
contribution, written for La Revue de Geneve is 
translated and reprinted in The Living Age, with 
an introductory note to the eflfect that "President 
Masaryk is himself a Social-Democrat and possesses 
an intimate knowledge of revolutionary currents in 
Europe." 

The two articles follow pretty much the same 
lines, with slight individual divergencies. Both 
authors wax eloquent in their denunciations of the 
dissolution of Uie Constituent Assembly. How 
dead this issue is for Russians may be gauged from 
the fact that so good a counter-revolutionist as 
M. Milyukov is in favor of dropping the slogan . 
as hopelessly unpopular. However, it is still used 
as a propaganda talking point among the "moderate 
Socialists" of western Europe. M. Vandervelde 



exclaims that "for the first time in history univers- 
al suffrage had elected a Parliament in which the 
great majority of the members demanded Social- 
ism. 

This statement is quite inaccurate. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly was dominated by a majority of 
Right Social-Revolutionists, electeid from the more 
backward peasant districts on the basis of lists 
prepared several months in advance, before the 
Komilov revolt and the other events which drove 
the more alert and class-conscious city workers so 
rapidly to the Left Now Kerensky was a Social- 
Revolutionist. In his various coalition cabinets 
he enjoyed the cooperation of Social-Revolutionist 
and Menshevik ministers. But not even M. Vander- 
velde ventures to contend that the Kerensky gov- 
ernment made any notable advance towards Social- 
ism. 

By attempting to give his article a tone of 
judicial historical fairness the Belgian Minister 
of Justice involves himself in contradictions and 
fatally weakens his case against Bolshevism. He 
makes the following admission: 

"In spite of its mistakes, its faults, its crimes, 
Bolshevism has this redeeming feature: it destroyed 
to its deepest roots, or finished the destruction of 
the ancient autocratic regime. Its predecessors un- 
dertook, but without success, to give the land to 
the peasants; where its predecessors failed, Bol- 
shevism succeeded." 

Now why did Bolshevism succeed where its pre- 
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decessors failed? Simply because the Bolsheviki, 
alone among the revolutionary parties, possessed 
the courage and integrity to break definitely with 
both the Russian and the Entente bourgeoisie in 
carrying out the will of the Russian workers and 
peasants. In other words, the condition of theii 
success, which Vandervelde admits, was the policy 
of extremism which he so piously condemns earlier 
in his article. 

Vandervelde does not hesitate to bolster up hia 
cause with outright falsehoods. So he accuses the 
Soviet government of "conspiring with the Turks 
and imposing the Soviet regime upon the unfor- 
tunate Armenians." Armenia adopted the Soviet 
regime voluntarily; and the Russian government, 
far from "conspiring with the Turks", used its 
diplomatic influence with the Angora government 
to safeguard the independence of the new Soviet 
state. If M. Vandervelde had wished to denounce 
the true betrayers of Armenia he might have point- 
ed to the French generals and diplomats, who 
have abandoned thousands of Armenians in Cilicia 
to a miserable death as a result of their vacillat- 
ing and hypocritical policy. But of course there 
is a treaty of alliance between France and M. Van- 
dervelde's Belgian government 

Vandervelde accounts it a capital crime of the 
Bolsheviki that they have erected a statue to Marat, 
whom he describes as "the obstinate extremist 
who, to assure the victory of the French Revolu- 
tion, demanded exactly 260,000 heads." Whether 
or not Vandervelde is historically accurate in at- 
tributing this demand to Marat, the wildest roman- 
cers of the counter-revolution would scarcely ac- 
cuse the Bolsheviki of following his reputed ad- 
vice, although the figure 260,000 would probably 
be a modest estimate of the victims of the White 
Terror all over Russia during the civil war. Re- 
proaches of this kind come with a poor grace 
from Vandervelde, a prominent member of the 
Second International, a body which must share 
with the capitalist powers of the world the responsi- 
bility for the millions of lives lost in the World 
War. 

The gist of Vandervelde's contention is that 
the Bolsheviki have failed to fulfill their three 
chief promises: peace for the soldiers, land social- 
ization for the peasants, communism for the work- 
ers. The facts simply do not bear out this con- 
tention. As soon as they came into power the 
Bolsheviki took steps to liquidate the war with 
Germany, which Kerensky had permitted to drag 
on for so many months. Even Vandervelde can 
scarcely hold the Bolsheviki responsible for the 
long series of unprovoked attacks which the Allied 
powers launched against Soviet Russia. The Rus- 
sian workers and peasants have always shown 
themselves ready to purchase peace at almost any 
price, — except that of freedom. 

Vandervelde himself admits that the Bolsheviki 
definitely broke the power of the landowning class, 
thereby accomplishing an important step in the 
direction of liberating the peasants. If the pro- 
gram of land socialization has not so far made 



greater progress, it is due to the poverty that has 
followed years of blockade and civil war. The 
nationalization of the large factories and essential 
industries is an accomplished fact The Bolshe- 
viki have never professed to be syndicalists; but 
the factories are supervised by trade unions and 
by economic bodies which are made up, for the 
most part, of workers. 

M. Vandervelde's article, evidently considered 
an admirable piece of anti-Bolshevik propaganda 
by The New York Times, is merely another proof 
of the extraordinary readiness with which the 
"moderate Socialist" is apt to interpret the inevit- 
able results of war and blockade as proof of the 
Russian Soviet Government's inefficiency. 

President Masaryk b^ins by attempting to rep- 
resent Karl Marx as a reformist In this connec- 
tion he conveniently overlooks the fact that Marx 
heartily approved of the Paris Commune, — cer- 
tainly an infinitely less practical and successful 
effort to inaugurate Socialism by means of the 
armed force of the working class than the Novem- 
ber Revolution. 

Of course the Constituent Assembly is not for- 
gotten. The Bolsheviki, according to Masaryk, at 
this juncture "should have been content to form 
a political party with a program of administrative 
and educational reform." Unfortunately some- 
thing more than this peaceful academic prescrip- 
tion was necessary in order to defeat Koldiak and 
Denikin. 

Masaryk then proceeds to read the Bolsheviki a 
lecture on the sinfulness of violence. "The life of 
others," he says, "ought to be sacred to us. Men 
should respect the personality of their fellow men." 
And subsequently, with what appears to be an 
excellently developed sense of humor, he observes: 
"They (the Bolsheviki) do not understand that 
the European nations have reached a state of pro- 
gress where their moral instincts revolt against 
violence, and therefore against war and aggres- 
sive revolution." 

It is interesting to review Masaryk's conduct 
during the sunmier of 1918 in the light of these 
humane and pacific sentiments. At this time a 
large number of Czecho-Slovak troops, who had 
been attached to the old Russian army, were in 
Russia. The Soviet Government was willing and 
anxious to transport those of them who wished to 
continue fighting the Germans to the western front 
by way of Vladivostok. But the Allied diplomats 
had other uses for them. Masaryk, who was then 
bargaining for the recognition of Czecho-Slovakia 
as an independent state, was told that an indis- 
pensable condition of this recognition was that 
he place the Czecho-Slovaks in Russia at the dis- 
posal of the Allied powers. He yielded to this in- 
famous demand; and the Czecho-Slovaks, acting 
under orders from the French Military Mission at 
Moscow, and cooperating with the Russian counter- 
revolutionists, suddenly and treacherously attacked 
the Soviet forces, thereby precipitating a bloody 
and destructive civil war. 
One wonders whether Masaryk was displaying 
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his sense of the sacredness of human life or his 
moral revulsion against violence when he deliber- 
ately assumed the responsibility for the death of 
thousands of Russian workers and peasants, and 
of his own countrymen as well, or whether he was 
merely advancing his ovm personal ambitions, 



when he allowed the Czechoslovaks to be used as 
a part of the conspiracy to strangle Russia's free- 
dom. However this may be, it may safely be as- 
sumed that the Bolshevik conscience is too hard- 
ened to be much troubled by lectures on morality 
from such a source as Masaryk. 



An Economic Survey of Turkestan for 1920 



By M. Pavlovich 



Economically speaking, Turkestan is under 
worse conditions than the rest of Soviet Russia. 
That should be understood. Up till 1920, Turkes- 
tan was cut off by the bands of Kolchak and Dutov 
from the rest of Russia, which had always supplied 
it with fuel, food and factory products. The Turk- 
estan Republic had to bear the burden of the 
struggle with the White Guards on her own should- 
ers, without any outside help. This strongly af- 
fected the economic position, which in 1920 was 
extremely weak. We give below an outline of the 
economic position of Turkestan in 1920, as quoted 
in the Economic Life. 

The year 1920 brought a little improvement in 
the agricultural life of Turkestan. The area of 
cultivation was increased, in comparison with 1919, 
by 25 per cent Even so it still remained consider- 
ably lower than in the pre-war period. The in- 
crease in the cultivation was exclusively in food- 
stuffs and forage. Cotton planting continued to 
decrease. The area of cultivation of cotton com- 
prised 109,000 dessiatins, i. e., 5 per cent of the 
total cultivated area. In 1917 it was 15 per coit 
of the total cultivated area. 

Cattle ranching, one of the basic industries of 
Turkestan, also decreased during the last few 
years. In 1919 the number of steppe cattle in the 
country was approximately two and a half millions. 
In 1920 a gradual revival in cattle breeding began, 
and everywhere there is evidence of a gradual 
increase in the number of calves. 

Apart from cotton, Turkestan produces wool 
and silk. The gathering of wool stocks proceeded 
satisfactorily. The Textile Departments purchased 
from the planters 236,000 poods, and thus exceed- 
ed the amount estimated as possible for the year. 

The silk industry was in dire straits. Turkestan 
had to rely on silk worm larvae from local sources 
as it was impossible to import any. The general 
harvest of cocoons was a little over 15,000 poods. 

With regard to fuel, the year 1920 commenced 
under considerable difficulties. There were no im- 
ports from outside at all. The railway service was 
paralyzed. In May some quantities of oil began to 
arrive from Baku via Krasnovodsk, and the fuel 
crisis somewhat abated. The consumption of fuel 
in Turkestan before the war amounted to 22,000,000 
poods of oil and 10,000,000 of coal. In 1920 Turk- 
estan received 5,700,000 poods of coal, despatched 
from the mines, and 7,950,000 poods of oil, de- 
spatched from Krasnovodsk. The demand for fuel 



was only partly covered, and serious attention was 
devoted to collecting wood fuel, and stocks were 
collected of the bush growths of which there are 
large quantities in the steppes in Turkestan. The 
output of the coal mines and the oil wells equalled 
that of 1914. With the receipt of liquid fuel from 
Baku, railway transport revived, and the locomo- 
tives were transferred to oil burning. At the same 
time the demands for other kinds of fuel were 
met by the bush growths. 

The position of railway transport was better in 
Turkestan than in the rest of Russia. The repair 
and output of locomotives and freight cars exceeded 
the estimated output by 15 per cent for locomotives 
and by 53 per cent for freight cars. Out of 
the 627 locomotives on that section of the rail- 
way, 292, or 46.5 per cent, were unfit; as is well 
known the percentage on the central Russian rail- 
ways was much higher. 

The leather industry played a great part in the 
industries of Turkestan. Owing to its handicraft 
character the leather factories did not feel the 
shortage of fuel as much as the other industries. 
At the same time, Turkestan was abundantly sup- 
plied with raw material, with the exception of 
sole leather, and the preparation of vegetable tanin 
provided the industry more or less with the chemic- 
al material it required. The position with regard 
to labor power was also relatively favorable. 
Thanks to these conditions the output of the Cen- 
tral Leather Department was comparatively high; 
3,960,000 hides were released during the year, of 
which 29,500 pieces were of heavy goods. 

The chemical industry did not emerge from its 
handicraft stage during the period under discus- 
sion. The existence of many small factories, estab- 
lished by the local Economic Councils, somewhat 
eased the sharp demand for chemical products. At 
the same time building operations were commenced 
on several large factories, upon which great ex- 
pectations are placed in Turkestan. 

With regard to food supply, Turkestan experi- 
enced much suffering during 1920. The collection 
of stocks proceeded very slowly. Throughout the 
country the com levy was carried out to the ex- 
tent of 18 per cent, and the forage levy to 25^ 
per cent, altogether only half as much as European 
Russia. As the result of the bad food season, 
the population suffered from hunger. The Co- 
operative Societies were all the time in the process 
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of orgaoizadon, and played a very inconsiderable 
part in the economic life of Turkestan. 

The economic relations between Turkestan and 
Central Russia were improved during 1920 and 
took a more normal turn; 6,415 carloads of cotton, 



equaling 3,146,000 poods, were exported to Central 
Russia; in 1918-19 it was only 2,151 carloads. In 
addition to this, 470,000 poods of wool and 393,000 
poods of silk, and 662,000 raw hides, chiefly from 
the smaller animals, were exported. 



The Fight Against Prostitution 

By Alexamdba Koixontat 
(Condndon) 

In last month's Soviet Russia we printed the first instalment of this article, which dealt partic- 
ularly with the causes of prostitution, as well as with erroneous interpretations of it in bourgeois 
society. In the concluding instalment, which is printed below, the author takes up the specific prob- 
lem of prostitution in Soviet Russia, as well as Ae broader questions of marriage and the family in 
the new society. 



Cmnmission to Fight Prostitution 

ALREADY last year, at the suggestion of the 
Central Organ of the People's Commissariat 
of Social Welfare, there was organized an Inter- 
departmental Commission to Combat Prostitution. 

For a number of reasons, the work of the Com- 
mission was temporarily abandoned, but in the 
autumn of this year the Commission was again 
formed, and with the active cooperation of Dr. 
Golman and the Central Organ, tnis Commission 
was already beginning an organized activity in ac- 
cordance vrith a carefully elaborated plan. In the 
Inter-departmental Commission there are repre- 
sentatives of the People's Commissariats of Justice, 
of Health, of Labor, of Social Welfare, Education, 
of the Working Women's Sections, and the League 
of Communist Youth. The Commission drew up 
a set of theses (printed in its Bulletin No. 4), sent 
out a circular letter to all the provincial sections 
of the People's Commissariat for Social Welfare, 
caused the creation of similar commissions in the 
provinces, which carried on their work under the 
guidance of the Central Commission, and went 
about the task of elaborating a number of great 
measures for a systematic struggle with the sources 
that feed prostitution. 

The Inter-departmental Commission considers 
that the Women's Sections should show the most 
active and lively interest in this matter, since 
prostitution is a scourge whicb falls chiefly upon 
the women of the propertyless working class. This 
is our task, the task of the Women's Section^ to 
begin a genesal propaganda concerned with ques- 
tions connected with prostitution, since it is in 
our interest to develop the revolution in the domain 
of the family, to stabilize the relations between 
the sexes, to approach this question from the inter- 
ests of the working society. The Inter-department- 
al Commission, as you surely know from its theses, 
proceeds from the standpoint that the struggle 
with prostitution will be waged, in the main, to- 
gether with the accomplishing of our Soviet policy, 
in the domain of national economy and the general 
Soviet structure. We shall dispose definitely of 
prostitution if we have consolidated the begin- 
nings of Communism. This irrefutable truth is 



the axiom on which our work is baaed. But this 
fundamental task must be supplemented by another 
task: the declaration of the norms of a new Com- 
munist morality. Both these tasks are closely c<m- 
nected with each other. A new morality is created 
by the new form of our economy, but the new 
Communist economy cannot be built without secur- 
ing a support in the new morality. It is necessary 
to think clearly and consistently on this question. 
We must not fear the truth. Communists must 
openly acknowledge that in the sphere of the re- 
lations between the sexes a great, unparalleled re- 
volution is taking place. But this revolution has 
been brought about by the upheaval in the eco* 
nomic system and in the new role that woman 
plays in the economic activity of the woikers* stat& 
At present, in this difficult transition period, whoi 
the old is crumbling and the new has only been 
partly created, the conjugal relations between the 
sexes very frequently assume forms that are un- 
healthy and inadmissible in the interests of the 
generality. But in all these manifold variety of 
conjugal forms, found in this changing period, 
there is nevertheless a healthy kernel. 

The task, the obligation of our party and of 
the Women's Sections in particular, is to find and 
call attention to this healthy kernel, to point out 
what forms of the relation between the sexes are 
helpful to the general tadc of the revolutionary 
class, serve to solidify the collective life and its 
interests, and what forms are harmful to the col- 
lective life, and must therefore be discarded and 
condemned by Communisto. It was thus that the 
Central Organ conceived its task in the Inter- 
departmental Commission. It felt that it was not 
only necessary to fight by practical means with 
the causes that had been handed down to us from 
the past and that still feed prostitution, not only 
to support the improvements in housing and to 
struggle against homelessness, against negligent 
treatment of children, but also to accelerate the 
means of a resolute participaUon, the crysUUiza- 
tion of the foundations of the morality of the 
working class still in process of emergence and 
formation, smce the working class is only now 
consolidating its dictatorship. 
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The Inter-departmental Conunission makes the 
statement that in Soviet Russia prostitution appears 
in two forms: J) in the form of professional 
prostitution; and 2) in the form of secret earnings. 
The first form of prostitution is very little devel- 
oped among us, and is of very slight extent In 
Petrograd, for example, where raids were under- 
taken against prostitutes, this mode of combating 
prostitution yielded practically no results. The 
second form of prostitution, although it is highly 
developed and extremely extensive in bourgeois 
capitalistic countries (in Petrograd, for example, 
there were from 6,000 to 7,000 registered prosti- 
tutes before the revolution, whereas as a matter 
of fact more than 50,000 women were actually 
practising prostitution), also assumes a great 
variety of forms in our country. Prostitution is 
practised by the Soviet office employees, in order 
to obtain, by the sale of their caresses, boots that 
go up to the knee; prostitution is resorted to by 
mothers of families, working women, peasant 
women, who are out after flour for their children 
and sell their bodies to the manager of the rations 
division in order to obtain from him a full bag 
of the precious flour. Sometimes the girls in the 
offices associate with their male superiors not for 
manifestly material gain, for rations, shoes, etc., 
but in the hope of advancement in office. And 
there is an additional form of prostitution — 
"careerist prostitution" — which is also based in 
the last analysis, however, on material calcula- 
tions. 

InadvisabilUy of Legal Penalty 

How shall we fight these conditions? There 
was proposed to the Inter-departmental G>mmi8- 
■ion the question of a punishment of prostitution 
by law. Many of the representatives in the Inter- 
departmental Commission were inclined to favor 
the method of subjecting the prostitute to legal 
prosecution, by reason of the fact that the pro- 
fessional prostitute is a frank deserter from work. 
A recognition of the culpability of the prostitute 
logically led to an admission of the legality of the 
hunts for the prostitutes, of their internment in 
concentration camps, etc. 

The Central Organ came out clearly and reso- 
lutely against this conception of the matter. If 
it is proper to permit hunts for prostitutes, it 
follows that similar himts should be made for 
such lawful wives as are existing on the means 
of their husbands and are of no use to the state. 
The latter are just as much deserters from work 
as are the prostitutes. It is proper and logical to 
put prostitutes into concentration camps only in 
cases where lawful wives, not occupied in pro- 
ductive labor, are also interned for similar reasons. 

Such was the standpoint of the Central Organ, 
which was supported by the representatives of the 
People's Commissariat of Justice. If we take 
the factor of desertion from labor as the defining 
element of the crime, we shall have no other 



outlet: all the forms of desertion from labor will 
be rendered equal by the same punishments. 

The factor of conjugal relations, of a relation 
between the sexes is eliminated. That factor cannot 
serve as the defining element of a crime in the 
Workers' Republic. 

Bourgeois Objections to Prostitution 

In bourgeois society the prostitute was branded 
and persecuted not for the fact that she did not 
engage in productive and useful labor, and not for 
selling her kisses (two-thirds of the women in 
bourgeois society sold themselves) to her lawful 
husband, but for the informality of her conjugal 
relationship, for the shortness of its duration 

The basis of marriage in bourgeois society was 
its permanence and formality, its registration. This 
registration was for the object of securing proper 
inheritors of property. The absence of formality, 
the short duration of the relation between the 
•exes, — that is what was despised by the bourgeoisie 
in extra-marital relations; it was that which was 
branded with contempt by all the sanctimonious 
hypocrites, the standard bearers of the bourgeois 
morality. Can the short duration, the informality, 
the freedom of the relation between the sexes be 
regarded, from the standpoint of working human- 
ity, 89 a crime, as an act that should be subject 
to punishment? Of course not The freedom of 
relations between the sexes does not contradict 
the ideology of Communism. The interests of the 
commonwealth of the workers are not in any way 
disturbed by the fact that marriage is of a short 
or prolonged duration, whether its basis is love, 
passion, or even a transitory physical attraction. 

The only thing that is harmful to the workers' - 
collective, and therefore inadmissible, is the element 
of material calculation between the sexes, whether 
it be in the form of prostitution, in the form of 
legal marriage, — ^the substitution of crassly materi- 
alistic calculation for gain, for a free association 
of the sexes on the basis of mutual attraction. 

This factor is harmful, is inadmissible, will cut 
a breach in the feeling of equality and solidarity 
between the sexes. And from this standpoint we 
must condemn prostitution, as a trade, in all its 
shapes and forms, even that of the legal "wives", 
who maintain their sad part, bo intolerable in the 
Workers' Republic. 

But is this defining element sufficient to make it 
punishable by law? Can we prosecute before 
the law, and hold to account, persons engaging in 
a conjugal relationship if the element of "calcu- 
lation" enters into the relation, in view of the 
instability and manifold nature of the forms of 
association now current and in spite of the absence 
of any declaration of the new responsible norms' 
of conjugal morality in the working class? Where 
is the line now to be drawn between prostitution 
and marriage by calculation. In the Inter-depart- 
mental Commission the culpability of prostitutes, 
for prostitution, that is, for "purchase and sale", 
was rejected. There remained only to be decided 
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the point that all persons wandering in the streets 
and deserting from work should be assigned to the 
disposition of the Commissariat of Social Welfare, 
and thence sent out, in accordance with general 
fundamental considerations, either to the Sections 
for the Distribution of Labor Power, of the Peo- 
ple's Commissariat of Labor, or to courses, sana- 
toria, hospitals, and only after a repeated deser- 
tion by the prostitute, in other words, after evidence 
of malicious intent to desert, the individual should 
be subject to forced labor. There is to be no 
special culpability attached to the prostitutes. 
They are in no way to be segregated from the other 
bodies of deserters from work. This is a revolu- 
tionary and pregnant step, worthy of the first 
Workers' Republic of the world. 

Punishment for Men Also? 

The question of the culpability of the prostitutes 
was formulated in point fifteen of our theses. 
When this question was brought up, there was also 
put before the Commission the other question as 
to the culpability of the clients of prostitution, in 
other words, of the men. There were advocates 
of this view in the commission. But this hopeless 
attempt had to be renounced, as it did not arise 
logically from our fundamental presuppositions. 
How shall we define the client of prostitution? 
And again where is the measure that will define 
the crime? The purchase and sale of female 
caresses? For in that case the husband of the 
most lawful wife might be subject to persecution. 
Who will undertake to define a client of prostitu- 
tion? The proposition was put to the Commission, 
to establish institutions of "Sisters and Brothers 
of Social Investigation", which was voted down 
by the majority. The Central Organ came out 
^arply against this proposition. T^e representa- 
tive of the People's Commissariat of Justice stated 
that as it is not even possible to define precisely 
the measure of the crime, — the question of the 
culpability of the clients is automatically pre- 
cluded. The standpoint of the Central Organ was 
again victorious. But if the Commission recog- 
nized that the clients could not be punished by law, 
it nevertheless definitely expressed its moral con- 
demnation both of those who desert to prostitution, 
and to those women who enter this occupation. 
We have still to point out those purely practical 
measures which will serve to decrease prostitu- 
tion, in which the active and entergetic participa- 
tion of the Women's Sections will be required. 
There is absolutely no doubt that the poor, in- 
sufficient pay returned for female labor continues, 
in Soviet Russia, to serve as one of the real factors 
pushing women into prostitution in one or the 
other of its forms. Under the law, the earnings 
of the working men and working women are equal, 
but as a matter of fact the women engaged in work 
are in the great majority of cases unskilled labor- 
ers. 

The question of making female labor skilled 



labor, of properly formulating this matter, of 
spreading a network of special courses all over 
the country, is an extremely urgent matter. The 
task of the Women's Sections is to influence the 
national instruction in this direction, to give im- 
petus to the development of the vocational train- 
ing of working women. 

What Women Now Become Prostitutes 

The second cause is the political backwardness 
of women, the absence of wide social points of 
view among them. Who is it that most frequently 
falls into the much-trodden path, the conscious 
working woman who has been organized in trade 
unions, or the colorless woman who has not been 
seized by the revolutionary wave, who has not been 
cturied away by the great business of the construc- 
tion of Communism. Of course it is the latter. 
The task of the Women's Sections is to accelerate 
the work among the female proletariat The best 
form of struggle against prostitution is to raise 
the political consciousness of the great masses of 
women, to attract them to the revolutionary strug- 
gle and the constructive work of Communism. 
Prostitution is also strengthened by the fact that 
the housing question in Soviet Russia is not yet 
solved. And in this matter the Women's Sections, 
together with the Commission for the Struggle 
against Prostitution, can and must say a decisive 
word. The Inter-departmental Commission is 
occupied with the drawing up of propositions for 
housing communes for the working young people, 
for an extensive network of houses for the tem- 
porary shelter of women arriving in town. But 
if the Women's Sections and the Commission to 
Aid Youth do not develop an active initiative and 
independent work in this matter, the whole thing 
will remain a mere paper prescription of the Com- 
mission, an excellent and beautiful paper set of 
wishes. But much can be done and much must 
be done! 

The Women's Sections in the provinces also 
must enter into contact with the national educators, 
in order to push into the foreground the question 
of proper provision for sexual enlightenment in 
the schools. In addition, a number of conversa- 
tions and lessons must be introduced, of social 
scientific or scientific hygienic character, as to 
questions of marriage, the family, the history of 
the form of the relationship between the sexes, 
the dependence of these forms, and of sexual 
morality itself, on purely economic, material 
causes. 

It is time to introduce clearness into the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the sexes. It is 
time to preach with merciless and rigidly scientific 
criticism. I have already said that the Inter- 
departmental Commission has recognized the culp- 
ability of professional prostitutes only in so far 
as we prosecute also all other desertion from labor. 
Putting the question in this way, the women who 
have labor books, but who still engage in prostitu- 
tion as an underground trade, as well as all tlie 
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women who are supported by their husbands, are 
not subject to punishment by law. This is stated 
in our theses, but does this mean that we are not 
to carry on a struggle by other means against this 
condition? Far from it We know — I have said 
it several times today — ^that prostitution is a danger 
to the worker's commonwealth, corrupting the 
psychology of men and women, disturbing the 
feeling of equality, of solidarity between the sexes. 
Our task is to re-educate the psychology of the 
working commonwealth, to bring it into cor- 
respondence with the economic tasks of the work- 
ing class. We must without reservation discard 
our old outlived conceptions, to which we are 
attached as to a bad habit. Economics have now 
defined our ideology. Look about you and behold 
the foundations of the former economic institu- 
tions crumbling. With them there go down also 
the foundations of the earlier form of marriage. 
And yet we are chained to the early marriage sys- 
tem, to the bourgeois form of the family; we are 
ready to renounce all the accustomed forms of 
life, ready to hail the revolution in every field, 
and yet are afraid to touch the family! Only do 
not touch the marriage system! Even conscious 
Communists are afraid to look the truth in the face 
and wave aside those fundamentals which bear 
witness to the fact that the former family ties are 
breaking, as the new economic forms dictate also 
new forms of association between the sexes. This 
results in outright abnormalities. The Soviet 
power has recognized woman as a working unit, 
valued by national economy, has placed her, as 
a working, toiling force, on the same footing with 
man, but in the actual conditions of life we are 
still maintaining the "old regime", and are ready 
to acknowledge the normality of marriages based 
on the material dependence of women on men. 
But if we wage a struggle against prostitution, we 
should also introduce clearness into these conjugal 
relations that are still built on the old principle 
of "purchase and sale". We must learn to be 
ruthless, to fcju: no sentimental outcries as to the 
fact that "by our criticism, our preaching of scien- 
tific truths, we violate the sanctity of family ties". 

Is the Family Doomed? 
— It is necessary to declare the truth outright: 
the old form of the family is passing away. The 
Communist society has no use for it. The bour- 
geois world celebrated the isolation, the cutting ofif 
of the married pair from the collective weal; in 
the scattered and disjointed individual bourgeois 
society, full of struggle and destruction, the family 
was the sole anchor of hope in the storms of life, 
the peaceful haven in the ocean of hostilities and 
competitions between persons. The family repre- 
sented an independent class in the collective unit 
There can and must be no such thing in the Com- 
munist society. For Communist Societ/ as a 
whole represents such a fortress of the collective 
life, precluding any possibility of the existence of 
an isolated class of family bodies, existing by itself 



with its ties of birth, with ito female egoism, its 
love of family honor, its absolute segregation. 

New Forms of Social Life 

Already ties of blood, of birth, and even of 
the relationship of conjugal love are weakenmg 
in our eyes; in their turn there are growmg, 
spreading and deepening, new ties, ties of Uie 
working family, the profound feeling of comrade- 
ship, of solidarity, of community of interests, toe 
creation of a collective responsibility, of, a belief 
in the collective welfare as the highest moral- 
legislative good. 

What marriage is to become in the future, or 
more properly, what are to be the forms of rela- 
tionship between the sexes in the future, it would 
be difficult to foretell. But one thing is beyond 
doubt, that is that under Communism there will 
be lacking in the conjugal relationship not only 
all material calculation, all economic dependence 
of woman on man, but also all the other considera- 
tions of "convenience" which frequently charac- 
terize present-day marriage. At the basis of the 
conjugal relation there lies the healthy instinct of 
reproduction, beautified in the attractive colors of 
youthful love, in the strong tones of passion, in 
the delicate tints of spiritual harmony and Aat 
of sudden and open outbursts of physiological 
attraction, which is soon extinguished. All these 
factors in the conjugal relationship have nothing 
whatever in common with prostitution. Prostitution 
is offensive by reason of the fact that it is an act 
of violence on the part of the woman over herself, 
brought about by the pressure of fortuitous and 
external advantages; in prostitution there is no 
place either for love or for passion, nor is there 
any healthy instinct for the production of offspring. 
It is an act of deliberate calculation merely. Where 
passion or attraction enters, prostitution ceases. 

Prostitution under Communism is passing into 
the domain of the forgotten past, together with 
the morbid forms of the prsent-day family. In its 
place there are growing healthy, joyful, and free 
relations between the sexes. A new generation is 
growing up to replace the old, with more developed 
social feelings, with greater mutual independence, 
with more freedom, health and courage. A gen- 
eration for whom the welfare of the whole will 
stand higher than everything else. 

Comrades! Together we have thus far only out- 
lined the foundation for the beautiful building of 
the Communist future. But it is in our power to 
accelerate the construction of this magnificent and 
unprecedented edifice. In order to create Com- 
munism, we must strengthen the spirit of solidarity 
in the working class; in order to strengthen this 
spirit, we must wage a war against all the condi- 
tions that disintegrate the working class and foster 
a mutual estrangement. Prostitution interferes 
with the growth of this solidarity, and therefore 
we call upon the Women's Sections to start an 
immediate campaign for the eradication of this 
evil. 
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Comrades! Our task is to destroy the roots that 
nourish prostitution. Our task is to wage relent- 
less warfare on the vestiges of individualism, which 
has hitherto been the moral basis of marriage. 
Our task is to revolutionize thought in the field of 
marriage relations and to clear the way for a new, 
healthy, conjugal morality that shall correspond 
with the interests of the workers' commonwealth. 
After it has outlived the morality and conjugal 



forms of the present day, the Communist common- 
wealth will have disposed also of prostitution. 

We must all put our shoulders to the irheel. 
Comrades! In die place of the family which is 
passmg away, the family of the past, there is 
already arising, solidifying, and spreading, the 
new family — ^the great workers* family of the Tio- 
torious world proletariat. 



Proletarian Courts 

By N. Preobrazhenskt 



The Courts in Bourgeois Society 

'T«OGETHER with all the other institutions of 

-"- the bourgeois state that serve to oppress the 

working masses and betray their interests we must 

also consider the bourgeois courts. 

This time-honored institution is guided in its 
judgment by laws that have been created in the 
interest of die exploiting class. Whatever may be 
the personal composition of the court, the court 
is thus limited in its decisions by the many volumes 
of provisions which are the outcome of all the 
privileges of capital and of the disfranchisement 
of the masses. 

As for the actual organization of bourgeois 
courts, it corresponds fully with the nature of the 
bourgeois state- Wherever the bourgeois state is 
more or less frank, wherever it is obliged to cast 
aside its hypocrisy in order to force verdicts that 
are of advantage to the ruling class, the courts 
are appointed from above; even when they are 
elected, they are elected by the privileged portion 
of society. But if the masses are sufficiently trained 
by capital, are sufficiently obedient to capital, and 
regard its laws as their own laws, the workers will 
be permitted to a certain extent to serve, as judges 
themselves, just as they are also permitted to elect 
their exploiters or the lackeys of their exploiters 
to the parliaments. This explains the origin and 
continuance of the jury courts, with whose aid 
judgments pronounced in the interest of capital 
may be declared to be verdicts of the people them- 
selves. 

Judges Elected by the Workers 
In the programs of the Socialists who were rep- 
resented by the Second International the demand 
was raised to have judges elected by the people. 
In the epoch of proletarian dictatorship this de- 
mand appears just as reactionary and incapable 
of execution as the demand for universal suffrage 
or the universal right to bear arms. If the prole- 
tariat assumes power, it cannot permit its class 
opponents to become its judges. It cannot appoint, 
as guardians of the laws calculated to eliminate 
the domination of capital, ex-representatives of 
capital or of landed property. Finally, in the 
course of civil and penal cases, the procedure must 
be in accordance with the spirit of the Socialist 
society that is to be established. 



Therefore the Soviet power has not only abol- 
ished the entire old court apparatus which, al- 
though serving capital, had hypocritically declared 
itself to be the voice of the people. But it has 
also called into life a new court, the class character 
of which it makes no effort to conceal. In the 
form of the old court the minority class of exploit- 
ers passed judgment on the working majority. The 
court of the proletarian dictatorship is the court 
of the working majority passing judgments over 
the exploiting minority. The structure of this 
court is of a nature to correspond with this situa- 
tion. The judges are elected only by the workers, 
the exploiters retain only the right to be judged. 

The Uniform People's Court 

In bourgeois society the organization of courts 
is extremely clumsy. Bourgeois jurists are very 
proud of the fact Uiat a long series of successive 
courts assures complete justice and reduces to a 
minimum the number of errors in the applica- 
tion of justice. But as a matter of fact the passing 
of cases from one court to the other has always 
been in the interest of the possessing class. By 
having at their disposal a whole class of paid 
lawyers, the rich sections of the population are 
fully able to bring about decisions favorable to 
them in the higher courts, while the poor plaintiff 
is often obliged to desist from pressing his case, 
as he would find it too expenseive to do so. The 
reference from court to court will produce a "jnat" 
decision only in so far as this decision may be in 
the interest of the exploiting groups. 

The Uniform People's Court of the proletarian 
state reduces to a minimum the period of time 
elapsing between the inauguration of a case in 
court and its disposition. The judicial waste of 
time — the law's delays — is rendered extremely 
limited, and if there are still such abuses, they 
are due to the necessary imperfection of all Soviet 
institutions in the first months and years of the 
proletarian dictatorship. As a final result, the 
court will be accessible to all the poor and un- 
educated sections of the population, and will be 
even more accessible after the period of the most 
bitter civil war has been passed and all mutual 
relations between the citizens of the republic have 
assumed a more stable character: "During war 
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time all lawt lie dormant," said the Romans. But 
during the civil war the laws in' favor of the 
workers did not lie dormant; the People's Court 
still continued working; but unfortunately not all 
the population has yet had an opportunity to 
learn the character of the new courts and appre- 
ciate all their advantages. The task of the People's 
Courts in the period during which the old society 
is being destroyed and the new one built up is an 
immense one. Soviet legislation must follow life. 
The laws of the landed noble and bourgeois order 
are abolished; the laws of the proletarian state 
have been set down only in the most general terms 
and will never have been completely recorded. 
The working class has not the intention to prolong 
its domination forever and it does not need dozens 
of volumes of laws of many kinds. Once it has 
expressed its will in one of its fundamental decrees, 
it may assign the interpretation and application 
of these decrees in practice to the people's judges 
elected by the workers. It is important only that 
the judgments of these courts shall reflect this 
complete break with the customs and the psy- 
chology of the bourgeois order, that the People's 
judges shall pronounce their judgments in ac- 
cordance with their proletarian, socialistic con- 
science, and not with that of the bourgeoisie. 
In the endless number of litigations that will arise 
during the collapse of the old conditions and the 
inauguration of the proletarian rights, the 
People's judges have an opportunity to carry out 
to its conclusion this transformation, which, be- 
ginning with the November Revolution in 1917, 
must be extended to all the mutual relations of 
the citizens of the Soviet Republic. On the other 
hand, the People's courts, in disposing of the 
gigantic number of court cases which arise inde- 
pendently of the condition of the revolutionary 
epoch, of penal cases of petty bourgeois character, 
must assume an entirely new attitude on the part 
of the revolutionary proletariat toward these of- 
fenses, and execute a thorough revolution in the ■ 
character of the punishments imposed. 

Revolutionary Tribunals 
The People's Court, which is elected and may 
be recalled by the electors, and in which each 
worker has the right to exercise his function as 
judge, this People's court is considered by the 
Communist Party as a norm for a court in the 
proletarian state. But in the most savage period 
of civil war the organization of revolutionary 
tribunals is also necessary, in addition to the 
People's Courts. The tasks of revolutionary tri- 
bunals consists in passing judgment swiftly and 
rudilessly on the enemies of the proletarian revo- 
lution. These courts are one of the arms for 
the suppression of the exploiters and in this sense 
they are just as much weapons of proletarian of- 
fense and defence as the Red Guard, the Red Army, 
the Extraordinary Commissions. For this reason 
these revolutionary tribunals are organized on less 
democratic lines than the People's Courts and are 



appointed by the Soviets and not elected directly 
by the working masses. 

Penalties Imposed by the Proletarian Court 

In the bloody struggle with capital the working 
class may not relinquish the most efficient penalty 
that it can impose upon its open enemies- The 
abolition of the death penalty is impossible as 
long as the civil war continues. But any purely 
objective comparison of the proletarian court 
with the courts of the bourgeois counter-revolu- 
tion will show how extraordinarily lenient the 
worker's courts are, as compared with the hang- 
men of bourgeois justice. Death sentences are 
pronounced only in the most extreme cases.* This 
is particularly characteristic of the court trials 
in the first months of the proletarian dictatorship. 
It is sufficient here to point out that the well-known 
Purishkevich of Petrograd was sentenced by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal to only two months of 
imprisonment. We also find in the practice of the 
proletarian court itself, a reflection of the greater 
leniency on the part of the advanced sections of 
society, to whom the future belongs, toward its 
enemies, as well as of the greater cruelty practiced 
in their vengeance by the moribund class. 

As for the penalties imposed by the proletarian 
court for crimes not of counter-revolutionary 
character, these are of entirely di£ferent nature 
than the penalties imposed by the bouregois courts. 
And this is as it should be. The overwhelming 
majority of crimes committed in bourgeois society 
are either violations of the right of property or 
crimes connected more or less closely writh the 
institution of private property. It is natural that 
the bourgeois state should take vengeance on 
criminals, and the penalties imposed by bourgeois 
society are nothing else than various forms taken 
by the vengeance of the angered property-holder. 
Equally stupid were— and still are--the punuh- 
ments for crimes of accidental nature or such 
crimes as were due to the general disorder of 
bourgeois conditions as a whole (crimes based on 
the existing family rights, on a certain romantic 
predisposition, on the foundation of alcoholism 
and degeneration, of ignorance and stunted devel- 
opment of the social instinct). The proletarian 
court is obliged to deal with crimes the soil for 
which was prepared by bourgeois society, crimes 
that have not yet been completely outlived. The 
proletarian court has inherited from the old order 
great hosts of habitual offenders created by this 
order. The proletarian court knows no thought 
of revenge. It cannot wreak vengeance on persons 
for the fact that they were obliged to live in 
bourgeois society and therefore our courts already 
now are beginning to express a complete trans- 
formation in the imposing of sentences- Suspended 
sentences are becoming more and more frequent: 
in other words, a punishment without penalty, the 
main object of which is to prevent a repetition of 

'Efforts have been made howerer to eliminate the death 
penalty, vfaich was abolished on two occasions since the 
rerolation of November 1917. — Editor, Soviet Russu. 
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the oflfenses. Public censure is frequently pro- 
nounced, a measure which will become truly effec- 
tive only in the classless society, and which is cal- 
culated to enhance the social consciousness and 
the sense of public responsibility. Imprisonment 
without labor, this compulsory form of parasit- 
ism, so frequently practised by Tsarism, is now 
replaced by public work. The harm done by the 
criminal to society is to be made good, in general, 
under the direction of the proletarian court, by 
an increased labor contribution on the part of 
those guilty. In cases in which the court is deal- 
ing with an habitual offender, whose liberation 
may be a source of danger to the lives of other 
citizens even after his serving the penalty, the 
criminal is isolated from society, thus affording 
him a full opportimity for a complete teoral re- 
birth. 

All the measures enumerated above, constituting 
a complete transformation of the former means of 
punishment, have in most cases already been ad- 
vocated by the best jurists in bourgeois society. 
But in bourgeois society all these measures neces- 
sarily remain only dreams. They could be made 
a part of real life only by the victorious prole- 
tariat 

Future of the Proletarian Court 

As for the revolutionary tribunals, this form of 
the proletturian court has no more prospect of ex- 
isting in the future than has the Red Army after 
its victory over the White Army, or the Extraord- 
inary Commissions, — or in short, any of the organs 
created by the proletariat in the period of the 
civil wtir, which is not yet disposed of — none of 



these institutions are to endure forever. With the 
victory of the proletariat over the bourgeois 
counter-revolution these organs, having become dia- 
pensible, will disappear. On the other hand, the 
proletarian court, as the People's Court, will doubt- 
less survive the end of the civil war and be obliged 
to aid in cleaning up the leavings of bourgeois 
society in their numerous manifestations. The 
abolition of classes does not of itself eliminate 
the class psychology, which continues to live after 
the social relations, the class instincts and cus- 
toms producing it, have passed away. Besides, 
the process of the elimination of class may be 
long drawn out The transformation of the bour- 
geoisie into a class of laboring beings, in the cre- 
ators, of the Socialist society, will not be achieved 
all at once. Particularly, the development of the 
peasants will be a pretty slow one and mil be 
accompanied by much litigation in the courts. Also 
the period of private property in commodities, 
which must still intervene before the period of a 
purely communistic distribution, will still afford 
many occasions for transgressions and crimes. And 
finally, crimes against society, the result of the 
personal egotism of its individual members, and 
the most varied violations of the common good, 
will likewise remain for a long time the subject 
of court transactions. To be sure, the court will 
change in character- Gradually, as the state dies 
out, the court will be transformed into an organ 
for the expression of public opinion, approximat- 
ing the character of a court of arbitration, whose 
decisions are not executed by compulsion, but 
possess only a moral significance. 



People's Court of the Russian Socialist .Federal 

Soviet Republic 

Decree of the AU-Russian Central Executive Committee of the Soviets 



Generd Rules of Judicial Procedure 
Art. 1. A Peoples Couit of judicature, having exclusive 
jurisdiction within the territory of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, shall be established, consisting of: 

(1) One permanent People's Judge. 

(2) Two or six regularly empaneled People's jurors. 
Art. 2. The jurisdiction of the People's Court shall 

extend over the territory of a Soviet District, G>ttnty or 
Municipality. 

Art. 3. The number of People's Ciurta in a separate 
Soviet District shall be determined by the County or the 
Municipal Executive Committee of the Soviet of Work- 
men's and Peasants' Deputies, and confirmed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Soviet of Workmen's and Peas- 
ants' Deputies of the Province. The number of People's 
Courts in towns where more than one District Soviet 
exists, shall be determined by the District Soviet of 
Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies, and confirmed by the 
Municipal Soviet of Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies. 

Art. 4. The People's Court shall have jurisdiction, 
within the limits of the District, of all suits concerning 
crimes and offenses, of all disputes relative to personal 
rights and property interests, and of all matters referred 
to it for adjudication by any of the Departments of the 
Republic. 

Note: Trials of counter-revolutionary acts, rebel- 
lion, sabotage, libeling of Soviet authority, and 



espionage shall be conducted in the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. The Revolutionary Tribunal shall have 
authority to class matters as being non-political, 
in character and remove same to the Peoples 
Court. 
Art. S. The People's Court shall consist of: 

(1) One permanent People's Judge. 

(2) One People's Judge and two regularly empaneled 
jurors. 

(3) One People's Judge and six regularly empaneled 
People's jurors. 

Art. 6. The People's Judge shall sit alone: 

(1) To act upon divorce cases and preferred actions. 

(2) To hold preliminary inquests if required, with 
the assistance of two jurors, in criminal trials within the 
jurisdiction of the People's Court. 

(3) To certify to the legality and correctness of de- 
tention in the jails within his District, and in case* of 
persons arrested or held illegally, shall have authority 
to order the release of such persons. 

(4) To supervise the making of inquiries by the au- 
thorities of the Soviet Militia, confirm and enforce meaa- 
ures directed against the evasion of any inquest taken 
by such authorities, and in those cases where it shall 
become necessary to mitigate such measures, he shall 
bring the same without delay before the People's Gout. 

Art. 7. The People's Court shall consist of one per- 
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manent People's Judge and six duly empaneled People* 
Jurors when acting upon criminal trials, relating to at- 
tempu on human We, felonious assault and battery, maj^ 
hem, rape, robbery, counterfeiUng, forgery, brib^y, and 
speculation in monopolized producU or producU for con- 
sumption having fixed prices. 

Art. 8. The People's Court shall consist of one per- 
manent People's Judge and two duly empaneled People's 
jurors when acting upon all other criminal cases and 
upon civil suits. 

NoU: The People's Court last mentioned may 
refer criminal cases for examination to the Court 
consisting of the Judge and six jurors. 

Art, 9. When acting upon criminal or civil matters, 
the People's Jurors are during the entire proceedings 
entitled to the same rights as the permanent People's 
Judge, determining jointly with him questions relative to 
fact, punishment, the granting of claims or refusal of 
same, and all other questions. 

Art, 10. Within the council chamber where six em- 
paneled People's Jurors are present, a permanent People's 
Judge shall preside, or in his absence one of the jurors 
who shall be selected for that purpose by the staff of 
the court; in the council chamber consisting of two em- 
paneled People's Jurors, only the permanent People's Judge 
shall preside. . 

Art. U. The People's Judge, when acting upon civil 
•nits requiring expert knowledge, may, at his discretion, 
invite to the Court ■ session persons capable of giving 
expert testimony. 
Qualifications and Requirements of Judges and Jurors 

Art. 12. In order to be eligible to office, the permanent 
People's Judge must comply with the following require- 
ments: 

(1) He must have the qualifications to elect and be 
elected to the Soviet of Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies. 

(2) He shall have experience with the political organ- 
ization and conduct of proletarian organizations of the 
party, professional unions, workmen's co-operative societies, 
shop committees. 

(3) He shall be theoretically and practically prepared 
for the office of Soviet Judge. 

The permanent People's Judge must absolutely comply 

with the first requirement above mentioned, and shall 

comply with at least one of the other two requirements. 

Art. 13. The permanent People's Judge shall be elected 

in the following manner: 

(1> In cities having District Soviets of Workmen's 
and Peasants' Deputies, after careful verification of their 
eligibility to office. In cities having no District Soviets, 
the election shall be conducted in the same manner by 
the general meeting of the Municipal Soviet of Workmen's 
and Peasants' Depnties. 

(2) In Counties, including towns which have no Muni- 
cipal Soviet, the election shall be conducted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the County meeting of the Soviet 
of Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies. The list of can- 
didates shall include all candidates of the Village and 
Volost Executive Committee of Soviets of Workmen's and 
Peasants' Deputies, who conform to the conditions of 
Article 10. 

Note: The permanent People's Judges may at 
any time be removed by the Soviet of the Work- 
men's and Peasants' Deputies, or the Executive 
Committee of the meeting of Soviets by which they 
were elected. 
Art. 14. Only such persons as have the right to elect 
and be elected into the Soviet of Workmen's and Peasants' 
Depatie« shall be eligible as jurors. 

Art. 15. The lists of People's Jurors shall be prepared 
by Workmen's nrgsnizaliona, Volost or Villaee Soviets of 
a senarste Court District, and shall be submitted for 
confirmation to the District, Mnnicinal or County Ex- 
ecutive Committees of Soviets of Workmen's and Peasants* 
Deputies. 

Now. In Counties, the list of People's jurors shall 



be prepared according to the Distria of the Soviet* of 
Deputies of the Volost. 

Art. 16. The list of People's jurors shall be valid for 
a period of six months. 

Art. 17. Eight jurors (six duly empaneled and two sub- 
stitutes) shall be elected for each session of the People's 
Court, to act upon trials as set oat in Article 7 of these 
Regulations. 

Three jurors (two regularly empaneled and one sub- 
stitute) ^all be elected to act upon trials and suits a* 
set out in Article 6 of these Regulations. 

The method of selection shall be by lot, from the 
certified list of People's jurors. In cities having Soviets 
of Workmens and Peasants' Deputies, such election shall 
be conducted by the Presiding Board of the Soviet, together 
with the College of Permanent Judges of a given Soviet 
District. In cities and counties having no Soviet of 
Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies, such election shall be 
conducted by the Presiding Board of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Municipal and County Soviets of Work- 
men's and Peasants' Deputies, together with representa- 
tives of the People's Court, or the Council of People's 
Judges. 

Note: These electoral bodies may simultaneous- 
ly determine several panels of jurors, according to 
the schedule submitted by the People's Judges. 

Art. 18. Each of the jurors shall participate in the 
session of the People's Court; those receiving no remuner- 
ation, as well as those receiving their means of livelihood 
from professional work or artisanahip, shall receive during 
the session a daily remuneration of not less than the 
minimum wages determined for the given district, from 
State funds. 

Art. 19. People's jurors shall be notified by summons 
issued by the permanent People's Judge not later than 
three days before the beginning of the session, accord- 
ing to their place of residence. 

Art. 20. Any citizen chosen and empaneled for jury 
duty who shall fail to attend, unless excused for a good 
and sufficient and justifiable reason, shall be punished by 
a fine not to exceed the sum of one hundred roubles, said 
fine to be determined by the People's Judge at a regular 
session of the Court. Such fines shall be paid and added 
to the revenue of the People's (Commissariat of Justice. 

General Rules of Procedure 

Art. 21. Within the territory of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic proceedings within the Courts 
may be conducted in the accepted language of any given 
locality. The language in which proceedings are to be 
conducted in the given Conn District shall be decided 
upon in a conference held between the Municipal Soviet 
of Workmen's and Peasants' Depnties or the executive 
committee of the District meeting of the Soviet of Work- 
men's and Peasants' Deputies and the representatives of 
the People's (Courts. 

Art. 22. In all actions before the People's (Court, the 
Court shall be bound by the decrees of the Workmen's 
and Peasants' (Government, in cases where no decree has 
been rendered governing the issue involved or the decree 
is incomplete, the (Court shall be guided by its Socialistic 
conception of justice. 

Note: All references to the laws of the de- 
throned governments in the decisions and judg- 
ments of the Court are hereby prohibited. 

Art. 23. The People's Court shall determine according 
to its own discretion, the nature of the punishment and 
it may discharge the accused on such conditions as it may 
deem proper. 

In all cases where the decree determines the minimum 
punishment the People's Court may mitigate the punish- 
ment or entirely discharee the defendant. In all such 
cases, however, there shall be a statement rendered by the 
(Court giving fully the reasons for the mitigation of the 
punishment imposed. 

Art. 24. The People's Court shall not he held down 
to any formal or approved manner of procedure and h 
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has the right to decide the method of procedure according 
to the facts and circumstances of the case at bar. 

The G>urt may admit whatever proofs it deems neces- 
sary and it may subpoena persons not parties to the suit 
to appear or to bring evidence to the court. Attendance 
of persons so subpoenaed shall be obligatory. 

Oath shall not be allowed as proof of any facts. 

Art. 25. Challenge (demurrer) in civil actions on the 
gronnd that the action at bar has been improperly joined 
or divided or improperly split up shall not be allowed. 

Alt. 26. The parties to the suit shall be, at any time, 
during the proMedings allowed to change the ground 
of the action or to file counter actions as well as to add 
to the cause of the action new causes; either the plaintiff 
or the defendant may join as parties to the action, addi- 
tional parties. 

Art. 27. No witnesses shall be required to testify under 
oath, but aU witnesses shall be informed that they will be 
responsible for rendering false testimony and they may 
be required to make their statements in writing. 

The Inquest 

Art. 28. The District of the Municipal Committees of 
Inquiry shall have diarge of the execution of preliminary 
inquests in the criminal suits which may come before 
the People's Court where such Court requires the participa- 
tion of six jurors. 

In all criminal actions the People's Court may satisfy 
itself that the search made by the local Militia or the 
Court may transfer the case for the execution of the 
preliminary inquest to the local Committee of Inquiry, or 
in actions where a postponement or delay wiO be preju- 
dicial the task of the preliminary inquest shall devolve 
upon the permanent People's Judge. 

Art. 29. The division of the territory of the County 
or Town into Districts of Inquiry shsll be made by the 
County Executive Committee of the Soviet of Workmen's 
and Peasants' Deputies and shall be formed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Soviet of Workmen's and Peas- 
ants' Deputies of the Province. 

In towns, having in addition to the Province Soviet*, 
special Municipal Soviets, the division of the territory of 
the town into Districts of Inquiry, shall be made, by the 
Municipal Soviets of Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies. 

Art. 30. Each District Committee of Inquiry shall con- 
sist of one president and two members who shall be 
dected by the Mimicipal Soviet of Workmen's and Peas- 
ants' Deputies or the County Executive Committee of the 
Soviet of Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies. 

The President or members of the Committee of Inquiry 
may be recalled at any time by the Soviet which elected 
them or by such other or higher authority of the Soviet 
Government (vide article 62 of the Constitution). 

Art. 31. The Chairman and the members of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry shall possess the following qualifications: 

(1) The qualification of electing and being elected to 
the Soviet of Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies. 

(2) A theoretical and practical preparation for the 
office of Soviet investigators. 

Art. 32. The Committee of Inquiry shall commence 
the preliminary inquest: 

(1) Upon request of citizens. 

(2) Upon information furnished to it by the Militia 
or by civic or other authorities. 

(3) Upon request of the People's (k>nrt. 

(4) Of its own discretion. 

Art. 33. The Committee of Inquiry may at any time 
requiro and receive the assistance of the Soviet Militia, 
State or public organizations as well as individual officials 
or private persons. 

Art. 34. Counsel for the defense, appointed by the 
college of counsels, upon the request of the persons stui- 
moned to a preliminary inquest, shall be entitled to ad- 
mission thereto, but the 0>mmittee of Inquiry shall re- 
strict the defense whenever such restriction shall be for 
public interest and in the interest of justice. 

Art. 35. The Committee of Inquiry while in session 
shall 



(1) Decide upon the commencement and the diacon- 
tinoance of the inquest. 

(2) Select the method of charge t^ abolish same. 

(3) Decide upon the method of procedure. 

An. 36. At the conclusion of the inquiry the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry shall certify, to the People's Corat of 
the Distria where the crime took place, the entire pro- 
ceeding of the inquest, from the arraignment to it* con- 
clusion. The final determination as to the disposition of 
the case shall be with the People's Court. 

Art. 37. The Committee of Inquiry may at it* own 
discretion separate the tasks connected with the inqnest, 
dividing among the members the functions of h^srinf 
the witnesses; the examination of the material proofs, 
etc; or it may undertake these functions sitting a* a 
whole. 

Art. 38. An appeal from the decision of tho Com- 
mittee of Inquiry must be filed within two weeks, llie 
said appeal may be taken to the People's Court of the 
district where the alleged crime was committed and the 
decision of the People's Court therein shall be finaL 

Art. 39. The Committee of Inquiry at the conclusion 
of the inqnest shall specify reasons for it* decision. If 
said decision shall be considered based on insufficient 
evidence or reasons the People's Court may direct the 
0>nuiittee of Inquiry to proceed further with the in- 
quiry. 

The College of Counsels for the Defense, Prosecuting 

Attorneys and Representatives- of the Parties 

in Civil Action* 

Art. 40. There shall be organized colleges of counsels 
for the defense, prosecuting attorneys and representative* 
of the parties in dvil actions. These slull be attached 
to the County Executive Committee of the Soviet of 
Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies (including also the 
Municipal and 0>nnty Soviet) and to the governmental 
Executive Committees of the Soviet of Workmen's and 
Peasante' Deputies. These colleges shall be of full 
assistance to the Court in the examination of the facts 
and the circumstances concerning the accused as well as 
the protection of the interest* of the parties to civil 
actions. 

Art. 41. The members of the colleges mentioned in 
Article 40 shall he elected by the Executive Committee 
of the Soviet of Workmen's and Peasanu' Deputies in 
the manner of the election of officials of the Soviet Repub- 
lic in accordance with conditions of Article 64 of the 
(Constitution. 

Alt. 42. The members of the colleges mentioned in 
Article 40 shall receive salaries as officials of the Soviet 
Republic, equal to the salaries of the People's Judge, the 
amount whereof slull be estimated by the People's (Com- 
missariat of Justice. 

Art. 43. In all the actions tried by the People's (Court 
of six jurors, the defendant upon request shall as a 
matter of right be entitled to the assistance of counseL 
In all other criminal actions the question of allowing 
a counsel to the defendant shall be decided by the ciouit 
while in session. 

Note'. In all cases, however, wherein the assist- 
ance of a prosecuting attorney shall be deemed 
necessary tlie defendant is entitled to counsel as 
a matter of right. 

Art. 44. The number of counsellors for the defense, 
of prosecuting attorneys and of representatives of the 
parties who are to participate in each separate session in 
criminal actions shall be determined by the Court 

Art. 45. The presiding judge shall personally appoint 
all cotmsels for the defense and prosecuting attorneys from 
the number of the college of counsels assigned to his 
Court. 

Art. 46. In all civil actions, parties thereto desiring 
to have at the court hearing^ representatives of their 
interests shall address the request directly to the council 
of the college of attorneys. Council of the college, upon 
inquiry and investigation of the nature of the suit may 
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decline the request for the appointment of tnch a rep- 
reeentatrve. 

In the event that the oonncil shall decline the reqoMt 
for ihe appointment of the repiesentative a* aforesaid 
an appeal by the party may be taken to the coort in 
which snch action is to be heard. 

Art. 47. In addition to the parties to the action, coon- 
aels for the defense and other members of the college, 
there may also be admitted: 

(a) The relatives of the parties, such as parents, 
children, husbands or wives, brothers and sisters. 

(b) The attorneys of Soviet institntions by appoint* 
ment of the managing boards of snch institntions. 

Art. 48. The payment to the members of the college 
and other disbursements shall be determined upon and 
paid to the court by the accused or the parties to the 
action and the same shidl be added to the levenne of 
the Republic and credited to the budget of the People's 
Court of Justice. 

Art. 49. The Council of the College of counsels for 
the defense, and prosecuting attorneys or representatives 
of the parties to civil actions shall be charged with the 
carrying out of the obligations specified herein in Arts. 
45 and 46. The said council of the college shall be 
elected by the members of the college for the term of 
one year. 

Challenge of People's Judges and Jurors 

Art. 50. The accused as well as parties to civil actions 
shall have the right to give notice of their desire to 
challenge the people's judge as well as the people's 
jurors. 

Art. 51. The declaration of such challenge shall be 
substantiated by reasons and shall be made at the open- 
ing of the session of the court, but shall be passed upon 
and decided by the court 

Alt. 52. The People's Judge and people's jnrors shall 
be deemed as disqualified from the participation in an 
action on trial when they are directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the outcome of the case or stand in personal 
or other relationship to the parties to the action. 

The Proceedings 

.\rt. 53. The sessions of the People's Court shall com- 
mence after notice thereof has been given to the citisens, 
at th'- request of the executive committee of the Soviet 
of Workmen's and Peasants' Deputies, of officials, as well 
as at the direction of the court of a given district where 
the conrt is notified of the commission of a crime or 
the violation of a decree of the Workmen's-Peasants' 
Government. 

Art. 54. The People's Judge may at his own discretion 
and by a personal order, direct the issuance of a writ 
for the arrest of any person accused, but he shall certify 
snch writ to the People's Court for confirmation, not later 
than at the next regular session of the Conrt. 

Art. 55. AU actions involving the rights of a person 
under arrest must be heard at the next session of the Court. 

Art. 56. All parties interested in the case shall be 
asked to attend the session by notice, or a personal 
notice may be given. All persons notified shall give a 
written promise that they will appear in conrt at the 
appointed term and time. The notification aforementioned 
shall contain the information whether the person whose 
attendence is asked shall be required as defendant, com- 
plaining witness, witness, as an expert or as a party to 
a civil action. 

Note: Snch notice may be sent by either regis- 
tered mail with a return receipt requested, by 
messenger or with the assistance of the militia. 

Art. 57. All persons notified or summoned to the 
Court ^o shall disobey such summons shall be punish- 
able; the punishment to be determined by the decision 
of the People's Court. 

All. 58. At the opening of each session of the court, 
the presiding judge shall inform the defendant as well 
as ail person^ parties to the action, of their right to 
challenge the People's Judge as well as any and all 
of the empaneled People's jurors. 



Execution of Verdicts 

Art. 78. Verdicts and decisions of the People's Court 
shall be put into execution immediately upon the ex- 
piration of the term for appeaL In all cases where appeal 
shall be denied to the parties by the Appellate Court, 
the verdicts and decisions shall be put into execution 
before the expiration of the said term. 

The filing of an appeal within the stated term shall 
act as an appeal from the enforcement of the execution 
until the said appeal shall have been passed upon by the 
Coimcil of People's Judges. 

The People's Court shall, upon the filing of a verdia 
or a decision, determine what, if any, security shall be 
filed by the parties or whether security already deposited 
shall be diminished, increased or abolished. 

Art. 79. To the People's Court shall be reserved the 
right, before the expiration of the term, to forgive the 
person convicted or to restore him or her to prior rights, 
upon the personal petition of the party involved or the 
petition of the relatives of such party or upon the resolu- 
tion or application of such parties as may be interested 
in the decision or punishment. The People's Court may 
issue instructions entirely releasing the party before the 
expiration of the term. 

Art. 80. All verdicts adjudging the defendant to com- 
pulsory labor or in other ways depriving defendant of 
liberty shall be put into execution by organizations of 
Soviet Militia; the decisions in civil action and the 
enforcing of money damages shall be delegated to judicial 
executors. 

The Councils of People's Judges 

Art. 81. All People's Courts being a part of a pro- 
vince or a corresponding separate territorial unit of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic shall fonn a 
given Court District. The cities of Moscow and Petrograd 
shall constitute separate court districts. 

Art. 82. There shall be established within each given 
conrt district a Council of People's Judges which shall 
have charge of the execution of appeals from verdicts 
and decisions in criminal cases and appeals from decisions 
in civil actions and it shall have immediate control of 
tho actions and decisions of the People's Judges within 
the said district 

Art 83. The Council of People's Judges shaU consist 
of: 

(1) The President of the Council of People's Judges 
and a substitute Vice-President 

(2) Two or five permanent members of the Council. 

(3) Such district judges whose term of assignment 
shall oblige them to participate in the said council. 

Art. 84. The President the Vice-President and the 
permanent members of the council of People's Judges 
shall be selected out of the People's Judges within our 
Government at the general meeting of the People's Judges 
for the district (except that in the cities of Moscow 
and Petrograd, in which cities they shall be selected by 
the general meeting of the judges for the city) and 
their selection shall be confirmed by the executive com- 
mittee of the govemmental or Municipal Soviets of Work- 
men's and Peasants' Deputies; the judges thus selected 
shall constitute a presiding board of the Council of 
People's Judges. Every member of such presiding board 
may be recalled by the executive committee of the Gov- 
ernmental or Municipal Soviet, or by resolution of the 
Peoples Judges assembled in session. 

Art. 85. The Council of People's Judges shall establish 
criminal and civil departments which shall be under the 
supervision of the members of the presiding board of 
the Council of People's Judges. 

Art. 86. The Appellate Court of the Council of People's 
Judges shaU consist of five persons; two members of the 
presiding board of the Council of People's Judges and 
three People's Judges. 

The Appellate Court, however, for the determination of 
civil actions or appeals against individual actions of 
People's Courts, shall consist of no less than three members 
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of the aforementioned court, each of such membeia being 
fi member of the presiding board of the Council of 
People's Judges. ... 

Ths control and supervision of the cases pending in 
the Appellate Court shall belong to the presiding board 
imd the council of People's Judges. 

Art, 87. The conduct of the hearing and detenqinaUon 
of each individual appeal before the Coundl of Peoples' 
Judges within each department shall be determined upon 
Iby the presiding judge who shall be selected for that 
iwrdcular hearing by the members of the court or by 
the members of the presiding board of the Council of 
People's Judges. 

Art. 88. The council of People's Judges when determ- 
ining upon the appeal may summon the following per- 
sons: the parties involved, the prosecuting witnesses, per- 
sons making claim to some of the material proofs in- 
jrolved; non-appearance, however, of some or of all these 
witnesses shall not suspend the hearing of the appeal 
unless the said council shall deem their presence necessary. 

Art. 89. The Council of People's Judges shall have the 
nght to annul the verdicU and decisions in all cases 
in which such verdicts or decisions appealed from are 
against the weight of evidence or otherwise manifestly 
nnjnst. 

Art. 90. The Council of People's Judges when determ- 
ining an appeal before it, shall not be bound by ths 
errors enumerated or causes stated in the said appeal. 

Art. 91. In all cases of reversal of a decision or a ver- 
dict of the People's Court, the Council of People's Judges 
shall in a statement enumerate the grounds for such re- 
versal, setting forth the instances of misapplication or the 
violation of the proceeding at law or the reasons for the 
incompleteness of the inquest upon which the action was 
based or such other instances of injustice or incorrectness 
as may appear from the case under consideration. 

Art. 92. The Council of People's Judges when revers- 
ing a verdict or a decision of the People's Court shall order 
a new trial before some other People's Court, sitting with- 
in the same district; such court to which the said case 
shall have been sent for rehearing, after reversal, shall bo 
bound by the instructions and the information and opinion 
of the Appellate Court upon which such reversal shall be 
based. 

Art. 93. In every case in which there shall be a re- 
versal of the verdict or decision, a copy of the said 
decision of the Council of People's Judges shall be sent 
to the Court to which the case is referred for a rehearing 
and also to that People's Court which originally tried 
to decide the case. 

Art. 59. At the commencement of the hearing the 
Court shall inquire who the parties are, what vntnesses 
or other persons they desire to call and whether they 
are present at the sessions; and shall thereupon pass 
on the possibility of hearing the suit at the time the case 
is called; the non-appearance of the defendant or his 
witness, unless excused by the court, shall not prevent the 
court from proceeding with the hearing, unless it should 
appear during the hearing that the testimony of the de- 
fendant was necesstuy or desirable for the determination 
of the action. A copy of the verdict or the decision of the 
court shall, in case of absence of the parties during the 
hearing, be forwarded to the person accused or to the 
defendant in a civil action. 

The opening of verdicts or judgments taken by default 
diall not be allowed and an appeal shall lie until put 
away on an order of cassation, which order must specify 
errors generally; for the purpose of such appeal the time 
shall begin to run from the time of the handing down 
of the verdict or the decision or from the time when 
the parties shall be notified of the execution, in con- 
formity to the decision of the verdict as issued from the 
court. 

Art 60. In all cases where parties petition that wit- 
nesses be called the request to the court shall specify 
under what circumstances the parties required become 
witnesses to the transaction, and the character of the 



testimony they are to give, and the court thereupon shall 
decide whether such witnesses are admissable or non- 
admissable. 

Art. 61. Prior to the hearing of such witnesses tha 
Court shall determine what relationship exists between th* 
parties to the action and the witnesses. 

Art, 62. During the trial of the case, experts may 
also be examined if subpoenaed by the court. In sO 
cases where the examination of material proofs sbaO 
become necessary outside of the hearing in the court, 
such examination and corroboration of testimony shall be 
conducted under the direction of the court before the 
date set for the hearing of the case involved. 

Art. 63. During the examination or during the session 
in a hearing all vntnesses not testifying shall be excluded. 

Art. 64. The sessions of all the courts shall be open 
to the public but in all cases where it shall be found 
necessary the court may exclude the general public from 
the hearing. 

Art. 65. In all such actions vdierein tha preliminaiy 
inquest had been held, the hearing shall be commenced 
upon reading by the People's Judge of the decision and 
findings of the Committee of Inquiry, relative to the ar- 
raignment of the defendant, lliereafter, the presiding 
judge shall put the defendant to the plea. 

Art. 66. In all other criminal as well as civil actions, 
after the call of the case by the People's Judge, the pro- 
secnting attorney or the plaintiff shall state facts con- 
stituting his cause of action. The presiding judge shall, 
thereafter, formulate the nature of the case or the civil 
action and shall examine ^ne accusing witness as to 
the cliarges or the plaintiff as to the cause of his action. 
Thereupon the defendant shall state to the court whether or 
not he admits any of the charges made against him. 

Art. 67. In no case shall the court conclude the court 
sessirn unless or until all of the witnesses or testimony 
for the accused shall have been adduc^; nor shall the 
court conclude the session unless witnesses essential to 
the defense shall have been examined. 

Art. 68. In all cases where the accused denies the 
charge he or she shall be examined, thereupon the hear- 
ing cf the witnesses shsU take place and the witnesses 
shall be led into the court-room one by one. After giving 
the testimony the witnesses shall be requested to sign 
a brief record of the minutes of their examination: aftar 
that they shall remain within the premises of the court 
unless excused by the court. If witnesses are illiterate, 
that fact shall be entered upon the minutes of the triaL 

Art. 69. In all actions, which in the opinion of the 
court, can be terminated by conciliation, the parties shall 
be asked at the outset if they desire to conciliate their 
dispute. 

Art 70. Upon the conclusion of the testimony or after 
it is decided that sufficient testimony had been adduced 
to clarify the issue, a brief summing up shall be had by 
the parties provided, however, that the last person to sum 
up shall be the defendant or the accused, his counsel or 
both, thereupon the court shall retire to its chambers for 
the purpose of promulgating the decision and the verdict. 

Art. 71. During the conference of the court in cham- 
bers pending the decision, no strangers shall be admitted 
therein 

An. 72. The verdict or the decision of the court shaO 
be according to the majority of the votes. Any number 
of the court, however, dissenting from the decision or the 
verdict may file- a dissenting opinion which shall be 
spread on the minutes of the conrt. 

Art. 73. All verdicts and decisions of the court shall 
summarize the nature of the action and the reasons for 
the verdict or the decision. 

Art 74. All verdicts and decisions of the People's 
Court shall he considered final and not subject to appeal 
in any way except as hereinafter provided. 

Art. 75. Verdicts in criminal cases as well as decisions 
in civil actions shall be appealable upon an order of 
casMtion to the cooncfl of People's Judges. 
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Note: VerdicU shall be siibject to appeal by 
the accused person or by the persons or institu- 
tions who shall have instituted the criminal in- 
quest or by the local executive committee of the 
Soviets of Workmen's and Peasants' Depntie*. 

Art. 76. An order of cassation to the Appellate Court 
shall be submitted to the G>uncil of People's Judges either 
through the People's Court in which the case was tried, 
or the verdict or decision rendered shall be presented by 
the People's Judge who presided at the action together 
with the minutes and records of the entire case not 
later than three days after the beginning of the term; 
or the same may be directly submitted by the parties 
to the stud Council of People's Judges. 

Ait. 77. The time of submitting the order of cassation 
for appeal shall be limited to 30 days from the date 
of the handing down of the verdict or decision. 

Art. 94. On all civil actions pending in the People's 
Court the following tax shall be collectable as filing 
fees and stamp duty to be attached to papers; 1 per cent 
in cases where the amount of the suit involved shall not 
exceed 500 roubles; 3 per cent on all actions up to and 
inclusive of 3,000 roubles; 5 per cent on all actions up 
to and inclusive of 10,000 roubles; 10 per cent on all 
actions exceeding 10,000 roubles. Stamp duty amounting 
to 1, 3, 5 and 10 roubles shall be collectable on all actions 
where the matter is not subject to valuation.- 

In actions where the amount involved cannot be ascer- 
tained either at the time of the oonimeneement of the 
action or upon the determination, a fee amounting to 10 
roubles and a stamp duty on papers filed amounting to 



3 roubles per paper filed shall be collectable. ,Ev«7 
paper filed or submitted in court in all actions, civil as 
well a; criminal, shall be stamped. 

Note: The following papers shall be free of 
stamp duty: copies of decisions of the Committee 
of Inquiry and copies of decisions and verdicts 
served or to be served upon the accused. 

Alt. 95. In those cases whether the party to the litiga- 
tion shall be so indigent that he or she is unable to 
pay the duties or stamp taxes the court may either defer 
the payment or free the party from the obligation of 
paying such duties or fees. 

Art. 96. In all judgmenU of the People's Court, the 
party against whom the action was decided adversely 
riiall pay to the party who prevails in the said action 
all fees for filing of papers, stamp duties, remuneration 
to counsel as well as so much or all of the expenses as 
shall be awarded by the court. 

The Court may likewise decide in criminal actions that 
the complaining witness pay all of the expenses and 
losses incurred by the party against whom complaint 
was made upon the acquital of the said party. 

Art. 97. In criminal cases the People's Court may direct 
that the defendant pay all the expenses and losses incurred 
by the complaining witness in connection with the action. 

Art. 98. In all cases pending in the Court of Appeals 
filing fees and stamp duties shall be collected in accord- 
ance with the gen<»ral rules relative to the amount in- 
volved in the action; in those actions where the appeal 
shall be sustained by the Council of People's Judges the 
taxation of the amount of expenses, duty, etc. shall be 
according to Articles 96 and 97 herein. 



Conversation with Madam Gorky 



By V. S. 



\^AXIM Gorky's wife, the celebrated Russian 
•*•■*• actress M. F. Andreyeva, recently arrived 
in Stockholm, from Berlin. As she is travelling 
in Europe as a private individual, she hardly ever 
grants any interviews. But being an old acquaintance 
of Mrs. Andreyeva, whom I have known for many 
years from her sojourns in Finland, I had no diffi- 
culty in conversing with her, and am now taking 
the liberty to set down a few of the extremely in- 
teresting things she told me. 

Our conversation turned particularly to the 
"sensational" reports of her alleged arrest at the 
Finnish border— or some other border — where ac- 
cording to a number of newspapers she was held 
by the Soviet authorities, togedier with a great 
quantity of diamonds which she was reported to 
be trying to smuggle over the botmdary- The whole 
story of course is a complete invention. 

"I have no valuables with me at all; it is not 
possible to take any diamonds out of Russia, and 
no one stopped me at the boundary," Mrs. Andrey- 
eva said, smiling. "I have not been in Finland for 
a long time. I left Petrograd about the middle 
of April, then spent some time in Latvia and later 
went to Germany. 

"Equally untrue is the statement ascribed to me 
by several newspapers, to the effect that the Soviet 
Govenmient would not permit Shaliapin to leave 
Russia, and as a matter of fact he has already 
been abroad since then and given concerts on 
Esthonia. Nor have any objections been raised to 



Gorky's going abroad. In Russia there is the 
greatest solicitude for the Russian men of learn- 
ing and they are supplied with foodstuffs and with 
everything else they need, both for their mainten- 
ance as well as for their learned work, for which 
there are a special Scholars' Home and Artists' 
Home." 

Every artist, every person who is occupied in 
intellectual work, finds it absolutely necessary to 
be in contact widi the outer world. The war and 
the blockade have isolated the Russian artists and 
actors from all the rest of the world. Therefore 
it is quite natural that Mrs. Andreyeva at the very 
first opportimity should seek to become acquainted 
with everything that is new in the world outside 
in the domain of art, as she believes that technical 
methods have been much improved in Western 
Europe and that it would be quite important for 
the Russian artists to become acquainted with the 
new methods in their work. She is interested in 
the theatre, music, the moving pictures, painting 
and sculpture. 

"Is it true that you intend to appear as a moving 
picture actress in Stockholm as the Dagens Nyheter 
says?" 

"It is the first time I hear of it," was the answer. 
"It is true that I appeared for the moving pictures 
a number of times in Russia. I am interested and 
fascinated by the art of the film but have no inten- 
tion to appear in the movies in Sweden. It would 
be very interesting to me to see how the Swedish 
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actors play, for judging by the Swedish films I 
have seen the art stands at a very high level in 
Sweden and has produced extraordinary talents. 
Unfortunately I did not know that the art life of 
Sweden absolutely subsides during the summer." 
"Where are you going from Stockholm?" 
"I am going to Germany to become fully ac- 
quainted with the moving pictures there, for the 
production of films is said to be particularly good 
in Germany now" 

Now our conversation turned to art in Soviet 
Russia. "While we have been isolated from the 
art of Western Europe, Western Europe also haa 
been deprived of any idea as to the development 
of art in Soviet Russia," said Mrs. Andreyevs. 
"Dramatic art, for example, is now very highly 
developed in Petrograd and Moscow. All the good 
theatres of the old days continue to exist and a 
great number of new theatres, with very high 
standards of acting and stage management, have 
been established." 

"Is it true that all the best actors and artists 
have left Russia, as people have so often said and 
written?" 

"It always amuses me very much to read or 
hear such statements. For all the great painters, 
almost without exception, have remained in Russia 
— the two brothers Bandis, Dobushinsky, Shchuko, 
Gratar, Altman, — to mention only the best known 
— continue their artistic activity in Russia. Shalia- 
pin, Yermolenko, Yugrin, Nezhdanova, Ershov — 
all these still sing in Russia. Although Katyalov, 
Mrs. Kniper, and Germanova are appearing at 
Prague, the Art Theatre continues to play in 
Moscow. The Chamber Theatre with its famous 
trio of actors — ^Tairov, Koonen, Tseretelli — is also 
doing its r^ular work at Moscow. 

"The Marinsky Opera is playing in Petrograd 
and the so-called Little Theatre at Moscow. Yer- 
molenko, Yushin and Pravdin continue their ap- 
pearances. 

"A number of new theatres, as I have said, have 
been established under the Soviet power. They 
are of all sizes. The great Dramatic Theatre at 
Petrograd, with its exclusively classic repetoire, 
continues to stand at the high level it always 
held, and its performances may be described as 
splendid. 

"The opera company playing in the People's 
House in Petrograd, which was well known even 
in the old days, is now playing Rubinstein's opera 
The Maccabees, and everyone in Petrograd says, 
when speaking of its stage management and of die 
famous singer Mezhchinik, that if this opera had 
been performed in Western Europe the press would 
unanimously have declared the performance to be 
an event in the history of art. 

"I have been told that the excellent order pre- 
vailing in our national museums and in our rich 
collections has already been spoken of in the 
foreign press, and I can assure you that the excel- 
lent management of these institutions is now a 



matter of course to us, and no longer produ::es any 
surprise in Russia." 



BOURGEOIS HYPOCRISY 

{Special to Soviet Russia) 

Moscow, August 20. — ^The editor of Izvestia, 
Steklov, in a leading article, comments on the 
hypocrisy of the Allied Supreme Council and the 
oscillation of the French Government regarding 
participation in the famine relief conference of 
the International Red Cross at Geneva: "Soviet 
Russia," writes Steklov, "has frankly announced 
the necessity of accepting aid from the capitalist 
governments in the difiEcult situation created by 
the wars, blockade and the drought We quite 
understand that aid to the famine-stricken Russians 
can be expected from the bourgeois governments 
only because of Russia's economic importance to 
the world's bourgeoisie. The Russian people, how- 
ever, will accept this aid only under reasonable 
c(Miditions which do not jeopardize their sov- 
ereignty nor their right to self-determination." 

A message from Tashkent reports the cordial re- 
ception accorded the representative of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Raskolnikov, in a ceremonial banquet in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Kabul in Afghanis- 
tan, at which the Foreign Minister of Afghanistan, 
Makhmut Tarsi, expressed sincere friendship for 
Soviet Russia, which was the first country to rec- 
ognize the independence of Afghanistan. 

Russian Telegraph Agency- 



In Next Month's 

Soviet Russia 

NATIONAUTIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA: 
Theses proposed by Stalin to the Tenth 
Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party, and accepted by the party. Pro- 
pounds a broad policy for cooperation 
between national and racial groups under 
Communism. 

DETRACTORS OF THE NOVEMBER RE- 
VOLUTION, by Max Strypyansky. Our 
contributor treats Walling, Vandervelde, 
and Masaryk from a new angle. 

FIGHTING THE FAMINE: Further detaihi 
of the steps taken inside Russia, as well 
as abroad, to combat the ravages of 
hunger. 
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FROM MARX TO LENIN, by Morn* HiDquit Published 
by the Hsnford Press, New York. 155 pp. 

There are different planes from which the Norember 
Revolution is criticbed. On "moral" grounds by the bour- 
geoisie, which feels itself attacked in its parasitio exist- 
ence; and on "scientific" grounds by the representatives 
of the traditional Social Democracy, or let us say inter- 
national Mensherism, who are disturbed in the bourgeois 
safety and comfort that was afforded them by the old 
pre-November methods. The chief exponent of this kind 
of criticism was and remains Karl Kautsky, whose learned 
and temperamental "refutations" of the methods of the 
Russian proletarian revolution have become the text-books 
of counter-revolutionary "Socialism". The book of Mr. 
Hillquit, who for some time was legal adviser of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government Bureau in New York, is not quite 
on the same plane as the usual productions of Menshevist 
criticism. As the author says: "My attempted analysis of 
the specific institutions of the Russian Revolution and the 
policies of the Soviet Government is not intended as 
criticism'. The new social forms of Soviet Russia have 
been shaped by the inherent forces of the conditions and 
events which have given birth to the first Socialist Re- 
public. Its policies are still in the making. History has 
not yet recorded its final verdict upon their merits, and 
judged by the pragmatic test of immediate success. Com- 
munist Russia has had the best of the argument up to 
the present. Mistakes and excesses have tmdoubtedly been 
committed, bat these are inevitable in great revolutions 
and of comparative insignificance in the long rtm. The 
Russian Communists have preserved and stabilized the Rus- 
sian Revolntion. Perhaps this could have been accom- 
plished in the same way or better by other and less painful 
methods. But the latter is speculation, while the former 
is fact." 

What Mr. Hillquit is mainly concerned irith is to prove 
that Lenin's and more especially Bukharin's writings are 
not quite in keeping with the classical conception of 
Marxism as to social evolution and revolution. And he 
stresses this point by quoting as a motto to the whole book 
— and this is so to speak his leitmotiv — two passages from 
Marx and Lenin that are apparently in sharp contradic- 
tion. "The country that is more developed industrially 
only shows to the lesser developed the image of its own 
future," from Marx, is opposed by Lenin's "We must aban- 
don scientific prejudices to the effect that each country 
must absolutely pass through capitalist exploitation. The 
Soviet system, when there is a powerful proletariat uprising 
on a world scale, can be established in those countries 
in which the capitalist development has not attained any 
serious proportions." Mr. Hillquit is in the rather un- 
pleasant position of baving proved too much. For if in 
this case there is a contradiction between Marx and Lenin, 
then there also exists a contradiction between the Marx 
who, in the preface to Capital, wrote the above quoted 
sentence, and the Marx who fifteen years later, in 1882 — 
in his preface to the Russian edition of the "Communist 
Manifesto" — asserted that "if the Russian revolution will 
give the signal to a working class revolution in the West, 
so that both may supplement each other, then it is possible 
that Russian collective land ownership may prove the 
starting point of commtmist development" (quoted by 
Hillquit on p. 26). A sentence that is practically an an- 
ticipation of Lenin's "heresy" and the contention of the 
Russian Communists that a Communist Europe is a con- 
ditio sine qua nan for the preservation of the Socialist 
character of the Russian revolntion. The present "strateg- 
ical retreat" of Russian Communism, the resurrection of 
many elements of capitalist economy, is only a logical 
consequence of the failure of the working class revolution 
in Western Europe. But as a matter of fact there is not 
necessarily a contradiction between these two sayings of 
Karl Marx. The earlier saying obviously holds only for 
epochs of peaceful development. In times of international 



revolution the national boundaries become meaningless, 
all countries become so to speak one country, and an in> 
dustrially backward part of the continent is drawn into the 
whirl of the general socialist reconstruction, just as much 
as the agricultural part of an industrial country like Ger> 
many would share the fate of her industrial regime. 

When speaking about the compromises which the Soviet 
Government is compelled to make in its external as well 
as its internal relations, Mr. Hillquit tries to be as un- 
aggressive as possible. He rather takes the patronizing 
attitude of a wise well-intentioned uncle who is sorry for 
the excesses and the subsequent kattenjammer of a prodigal 
nephew. "The Soviet regime of Russia undertook a jump 
beyond the limits of physical possibility. It has had to 
pay a heavy penalty for the levity of its youthful enthusiasm 
and to take a fresh and harder start at mote realistic be- 
ginnings." (124). The Soviet regime has really had to 
pay a heavy penalty "for the levity of its youthful enthus- 
iasm" — it had not foreseen the tremendous power and 
energy that the Socialist parties all over the world would 
imfold in betraying and crippling the revolution in Europe. 
But as to that — ^they certainly could not find any indica- 
tions in Marx's writings. . . 

The book contains a very good criticism of bourgeois 
democracy (58, 59, 75, etc.) and gives also a very clear 
description of the Soviet electoral system and the workings 
of the Commtmist dictatorship. The last chapters are 
concerned with the policy of the Communist IntemationaL 
Mr. Hillquit, as previous indications had already led one 
to believe, does not like the 21 points. 

M. S. 



OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS. By Samuel Gompers, 
with the collaboration of William English Walling. 
New Yoric, E. P. Dutton and Company. 
THE VOICE OF RUSSIA. By M. Alexander Schwartz. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company. 
A protest recently issued by the Foreign Minister in 
Moscow against certain misrepresentations of fact by the 
Latvian Minister bore the vigorous heading: "Lie, but 
recognize a limit." This plainspoken if undiplomatic piece 
of advice might profitably have been taken to heart by 
Mr. Gompers and Mr. Walling before they pubUahed their 
present extraordinary volume. For, in their ignorance 
and fanaticism, they overshoot the mark of discreet falsi- 
fication so far as to render themselves ridiculous and their 
joint work a curiosity even in the prolific literature of 
anti-Bolshevik propaganda. 

In the first place the nature of the book does not in 
the least correspond with the promise of its title. It pur- 
ports to be "a revelation and an indictment of Sovietism," 
based upon material drawn from Bolshevik sources. Here 
are a few of the "Bolshevik sources" quoted by Mr. (k>m- 
pers and Mr. Walling: Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Gompers, Mr. Colby, The New Statesman, The London 
Daily News, Mr. Crispien (leader of the Right Wing of 
the "German Independent Socialists,") M. Merrheim (a 
strongly anti-Bolshevik French labor leader), Mr. Martov. 
Various violent criticisms of the Soviet Government by 
Menshevik and Social Revolutionist spokesmen are also 
cited. Of course these voluminous quotations from anti- 
Bolshevik individuals and publications may be accounted 
for by the authors' propensity for "seeing red" every- 
where. Mr. Albert Boni is "a radical American Socialist"; 
and The New York Globe is "a pro-Soviet newspaper." 
This last accusation seems a trifle ungrateful, in view of 
the fact that the regular reviewer of The Globe gave a 
long complimentary notice to the Compers-WalUng effu- 
sion and described Mr. Waiting's equally stupid diatribe 
of last year, "Sovietism", as "the most telling argument 
that has thus far appeared against the Bolshevists." 

The book is crowded with loose statements, for which 
the authors do not even attempt to adduce any document- 
ary evidence. So Mr. Gompers, in his foreword, asserts 
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that "so closely identical are the anti-Iabor-union policies 
of the Bolshevists and reactionaries that a number of in- 
stances have already arisen of deliberate co-operation to 
destroy organized labor." This charge is so untrue as 
to be simply silly. Mr. Gompers, however, has never 
displayed any reluctance to co-operate with the reaction- 
ary gentlemen of the National Gvic Federation in attack- 
ing the world's first workers' republic. Again we are 
told of "the huge bulk of pro-Bolshevist matter put out — 
by thousands of publications", during the recent American 
presidential campaign. If put to the test of actual fact, 
it is doubtful if Mr. Gompers or Mr. Walling could name 
a dozen American publications which have even been fair 
in their policy toward Soviet Russia. 

The similarity of the present volume in style and sub- 
stance to Mr. Walling's "Sovietism" is so unmistakable 
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WORKER AND PEASANT 
(See Review on page 13S) 

PaCoveHy RpecTKHHHH APyr. 

B o6iieH Ha ue6 soiyiBT luyr. 

"Worker and peasant are friends, you know. 

One gives the grain; the other gives the plougL' 



as to make the supposition reasonable that he is the real 
author of most of the work. There is the same constant 
reiteration of hysterical abuse, the same pitiful effort to 
make out a documentary case by detaching passages from 
alleged statements of Soviet leaders from their context 
and subjecting them to strained and falsified interpreta- 
tions, the same ignorant and prejudiced commentary. To 
correct all of Mr. Walling's strange flights of fancy would 
take us far beyond the limits of the present review. The 
general character of the work will be sufficiently indicated 
by pointing out a few of its more glaring and outrageous 
blunders and misstatements of fact. 

On page 47 we are assured that "Not only are all other 
labor parties and non-party members declared to be non- 
labor or bourgeois, but, whenever they assume any im- 
portance, they are definitely excluded from the Soviets, 
as we see from the following decree:" 

Then follows a decree of the All-Russian Central Execu- 
dve Committee of Soviets, dated June 14, 1918, excluding 
from its membership representatives of the Mensheviki 
and of the Social Revolutionists of the Right and Centre. 



This exclusion of representatives of three specified parties 
is quite different from Mr. Walling's sweeping proscri;^ 
tion of "all other labor parties and non-party members. 
And there was a definite reason for this exclusion. Men- 
sheviki and Social Revolutionists had participated in the 
Yaroslav uprising and in other revolts against the Soviet 
state. To take an analogous situation in American his- 
tory, Mr. Walling would probably admit that the Northern 
Congress would have been perfectly justified in excluding 
representatives of the Confederacy from its deliberations. 
On page III occurs the statement: "It was then (in 
1919) that the Soviets decided to put still more Urror 
into their actions and to give their requisitions a new 
name. In order to be able to seize plausibly all grain 
tuder all circumstances they declared grain and certain 
other food products the monopoly of the state." 

The author's knowledge of Russian 
revolutionary history may be measured 
by the fact that the grain monopoly 
was first introduced under the Tsar's 
rigme, and was reaffirmed by the Pro- 
visional Government after the March 
Revolution. 

We find nhe assertion (p. 117) that 
"the Soviett refused a large relief ex- 
pedition by the Entente powers for the 
sole reason that it was proposed to 
put these supplies in the hands of the 
red co-operatives." We are left in com- 
plete ignorance of the time, occauon 
and other details of this mythical offer. 
The book contains the statement 
(p. 143) that "the Soviet regime has 
not overlooked a single opportunity 
to assault a weakened neighbor, as ire 
see from the attack on Poland, Angost, 
1920." 

Mr. Walling finds it convenient to 
forget that the Soviet Government made 
a most generous peace offer to the 
Poles in the spring of 1920, an offer 
to which the Poles replied by lannch- 
ing a treacherous and unprovoked at- 
tadc and occupying Kiev. The "attack 
on Poland" was, of course, merely a 
defense of Soviet Russia against the 
assaults of these subsidized agents of 
French imperialism. Again, on page 
145, we are informed that "the Bol- 
shevist authorities made repeated de- 
clarations of their purpose to set np a 
Soviet government in Poland by force 
of arms." No such statements were 
ever made; and Mr. Walling does not 
even possess enough ingenuity to invent 
a source for his baseless accusation. 
On the same page he calls Trotsky 
"the President of the Soviets." No such office exists under 
the provisions of the Soviet Constitution. 

On page 158 the author declares that "their (the Soviets') 
complicity in the German revolutionary movement of March, 
1921, is proved by the open assertions of the Moscow Com- 
munist organ in Berlin, Die Rote Fahne." 

This statement fairly bristles with inaccuracies. Die 
Rote Fahne is not a Moscow Communist organ; but a 
paper directed and icontroUed by the German Commoniat 
Party. No specimens of its "open assertions" are given. 
As against the workings of Mr. Walling's somewhat on- 
reliable imagination we have categorical statements from 
officials of the Soviet (Government, from representatives of 
the Third International, and of the (^nnan (Dommnnists, 
that the March uprising was due to the provocation of 
the (German government and the spontaneous resentment 
of the German workers. 

On page 188 the statement is made "Lenin, in the sum- 
mer of 1920, abandoned his policy of excluding all per^ 
sons from Russia who were not Bolshevists." 
The chief factor in excluding visitors from Russia prior 
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to the Munmer of 1920 was the Allied 
blockade. Before thia time the Bol- 
aheriki admitted to Rauia Arthur 
Ranaome, Profeaaor Goode, Colonel 
Cecil L'Estrange Malone and George 
Lanabnry, none of whom could be 
called Bolsherista in any literal or ex- 
act senae of the word. The anthor's 
ire ia roosed by The New Republic's 
critique of the Russian news as pre- 
sented by The New York Times. He 
complains (p. 209) that "a few foolish 
rumors are taken from thousands of 
substantiated dispatches and repro- 
duced as giving a fair picture of the 
American press on Russia." This is a 
most inaccurate description of the 
method followed by The New Republic's 
investigators. A large number of dis- 
patches were examined; and The 
Times was criticized not on the basis of 
"a few foolish rumors," but on the well 
established ground that ita treatment 
of Russian news showed persistent and 
deliberate bias. 

On page 225 we find the startling 
information that "the so-called liber- 
als of America have fallen victim to a 
mania for mysticism and Moscow is the 
small end of the cornucopia from 
which is emitted the great haze— the 
great narcotic supply of all the con- 
glomeration of mental morphia addicts." 
It is difficult to escape the suspicion 
that the author of this confused and 
maundering passage ia suffering from 
a bad dose of mental morphia himself, 
— • circumstance which may go far 
to explain the numerous peculiarities of the book. 

Mr. Gompers is not willing to be outdone by his 
collaborator in feata of inventive imagination. The first 
ap]>endiz to the book reprints a cablegram sent by Mr. 
Gompers, in the name of the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy, to the All-Russian Congress of 
Sovieu on March 12, 1918. The comment is carefnUy 
added that 'Hhis cablegram waa sent before the full news 
of the overthrow of the Constituent Aaaembly had reached 
America." 

Now The New York Times, of January 21, carried on 
the first page an Associated Press despatch, fully de- 
scribing the dissolution of the Assembly, with the head- 
line: "Lenin Dissolves Russian Assembly." The whole 
history of the Assembly and its relations with the Soviet 
Government waa told in great detail in further despatches 
by Arthur Ransome and Harold Williams. Without in 
any way wishing to embarrass Mr. Gompers, it would be 
interesting to know just what further "news" of the 
dissolution of the Assembly reached him after March 12 
and caused him to modify his viewpoint so profoundly. 

Mr. Schwartz's book can be dismissed in a few sen- 
tences. He obviously does not possess the viewpoint of a 
Communist, or even of a moderate Socialist, although he 
claims to have worked in the labor movement in America. 
So. describing one of the villas which had been socialized 
by the Soviet Government, he observes that a capitalist 
waa responsible for ita beauty. Mr. Schwartz and his vrife 
went to Russia in the summer of 1920. By his own 
account he waa a former Tsarist officer; and he seems 
to have derived his impressions of the Soviet Republic 
largely from association wilii speculators and with dis- 
contented officers of the old regime. The fact that he 
entered Russia without declaring a sum of gold in his 
possession, together with the circumstance that there were 
two names on his passport, exposed him to suspicion (it 
must be remembered that the Polish campaign was at ita 
height and that the Russian Government was compelled 
to be on the lookout for foreign spies). This suspicion 
waa enhanced by Schwartz's conduct and speeches, which. 




PLEASURES AND PAINS OF THE RUSSIAN CLERGY 
{See Rfview on page 135) 
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nonu iMOT ciesLi b ipR pjvm — 
Her Goume ciaAKoio sanal 
"Loud moan the priests with voices drear. 
Gone are the feasts they hold so dear I" 



by his own admission, were decidedly imprudent Eventu- 
ally he was arrested and detained for three or four 
montha, when he was released with his wife and sent 
across the border to Esthonia. His indictment of the 
Soviet regime does not contain any intelligent criticism 
of Soviet economic and political policies and institutions. 
It consists almost entirely of accounts of cases of individual 
hardship which he encountered, together with the usual 
crop of atrocity stories, heard at second, third or fourth 
hand. Mr. Schwartz's work may have subjective interest 
as the self-revelation of another type of "disillusioned 
radical"; but it contributes nothing of serious or per- 
manent value to our understanding of the Ruasian Revolu- 
tion. A. C F. 



P. 0. W. PO STRONIE REWOLUCJI.— Nakladem Grupy 
Mlodziezy Rewolucyjnej. — Warszawa, 1921. — The 
Polish Intelligence Service in Favor of the Revolution. 
— Published by a Group of Revolalionary Young 
People.— Warsaw, 1921. 

For over one hundred years the independence of Poland 
was so to speak the common postulate of revolutionary 
European democracy. Marx and En gels emphasized its 
necessity over and over again — as a bulwark of European 
democracy against Russian despotism. It was on this 
question that Alexander Hertzen staked and lost his 
popularity with his "liberal" admirers in Russia, and his 
friend Michael Bakunin actively participated in the Polish 
insurrection of 1863. The Second International of pre-war 
times (1889-1914) also officially indorsed the postulate 
of an independent Poland by admitting the Polish dele- 
gates from Austria, Germany and Russia as a separate 
nation. And among the well-known names of that period 
Rebel and Ledebour of the German Social Democracy 
repeatedly expressed their sympathies for the program of 
the Polish Socialist Party (P. P. S.) which had placed 
the "Independence of Poland" at the head of its pliofotm. 
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It waa in vain that Rom Loxembarg, 
aasisted bj the Mill very yonng Karl 
Radek, protested against this oppressed- 
nation sentimentality — which might 
have been politically justified in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, irhen 
there iras not yet any revolutionary 
or labor movement in Russia — but 
which was out of place under the 
changed conditions. In vain did they 
point out that it was not the business 
of the working class to create new 
bourgeois states, and that Daszjmski 
and Pilsudski, etc., were pure and 
simple nationalists using Socialist slo- 
gans as a bait to catch the proletarian 
fiah with their patriotic hook. Their 
protests were of no avaiL The Inter- 
national of the social-bourgeois had 
no objections to these strange "Social- 
isu". 

Then came the year 1914. Daszyn- 
ski. Socialist member of the Austrian 
parliament, and Pilsudski, refugee 
mm Russian Poland, offered their 
services to the Austrian government. 
While the former spoke in the Vienna 
parliament of the "sentimental attach- 
ment of the Polish people to the Habs- 
burg dynasty", Pilsudsld was organiz- 
ing volunteers to invade Russian Poland, 
with the intention of starting a national 
{nsnirection against Russia. He was 
not very successful in raising a big 
national army — for the Poles did not 
take kindly to his propaganda, taking 
a "passivistic" stand, as they realized 
that the bone two dogs were contend- 
ing for had no special reasons for taking sides in the 
conflict. But while the bulk of the population stood 
aloof, a great part of the progressive youth, high school 
and college students, as well as many "class-conscious" 
workers who had swallowed the socud-patriotic gospel, 
joined the ranks of Pilsudski's "activists", and were dying 
under the common banner of Polish Independence, "So- 
cialism" and — William II, forming an active part of the 
army of the Central powers. 

Then came the Russian Revolution and the Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk, when it became perfectly clear that, far 
from becoming an independent country, Poland was to 
be partitioned again — this time between Austria and Ger- 
many alone. And so Pilsudski and his crowd decided to 
change their masters, and from lackeys of the Central 
powers they became mercenaries of the Entente, especially 
as Tsarist Russia, the ally of France, and the main enemy 
of all Polish national aspirations, had been disposed of 
by the revolution. 

Their role in this capacity since the end of 1918; 
their predatory attacks against Soviet Russia — the first 
Russian government that had fnUy recognized their in- 
dependence — for Kerensky never recognized or intended to 
recognize Poland — is a matter of general knowledge. It 
is also well known how deeply they have depraved a great 
part of the Polish working class, which, during the last 
war against Soviet Russia, constituted whole regiments of 
"Socialists" fighting actually under the red banner for a 
Poland "from sea to sea." 

But fortunately they did not succeed in cheating and 
blinding the whole working population. The farm-hands 
everywhere showed "a deplorable lack of public spirit," 
according to the official Polish reports, which means to 
say that they were actually joining the Russian Red Army 
and dispossessing the big land-holders. And in the big 
coal-mining basin of Dombrowa-Comicza, the Polish work- 
ing population greeted the Russian Red war prisoners 
with much more kindness than their own wounded soldiers 
— as waa reported by Paderewski's paper "Rzeczpospolita." 

And now a little pamphlet reaches us that was pub- 
lished secretly in Warsaw this year and bears the Strang* 
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CLERICAL HOAXES EXPOSED 
(See Review on page 135) 

M MoHSXH no-ft-TO craiH toiuh, 

Pi. ToproBiB Her, — pacKpuni koomiI 
"Hear the priestly sighs and groans! 
Exposed are all their holy bones!" 



title "The Polish Intelligence Service in favor of the 
Revolution" — Published by a Croup of Revolutionarr 
Young People. This booklet shows that the glamor o( 
the Russian workers' revolution has penetrated even the 
hearts of those who were least expected to be receptin 
in this respect — the flower of the social-patriotic intelli- 
gentsia, the picked "pure-blooded" (no Jews among them!) 
university youth for whom Poland was Allah and Pilsudski 
her Mahomet, and who at the very beginning of the 
Polish-Russian war were sent behind the Russian lines for 
special "intelligence", i. e., spying service. 

After acquainting themselves with the situation, these 
young men, and especially the chief of the whole service. 
Lieutenant Ignace Dobizynski, went over to the "enemy' 
and published a number of appeals addressed to their 
countrymen, and particularly to their fellow-"intelligenceri" 
and pointing out to them the infamous role played by 
their leaders — ^mercenary tools of French imperialisn. 

This conversion of Pilsudski's favorite adherents is all 
the more significant as it occurred in the first period of 
the war, when the Poles were still in the ascendant and 
penetrating Russian or Ukrainian territory. 

The rage of Pilsudski and his henchmen may be im- 
agined. They sent a group of picked fighters to Roisii 
with the express order to murder the "traitors" — hm to 
the great disappointment of their commanders the would-be 
executioners themselves went over to the "traitors". 

This booklet and the proclamations contained therein 
are at least a partial confirmation of the famous saying 
of Lincoln. Sooner or later predatory imperialism, over- 
reaching itself, is bound to open the eyes of many of its 
honest though misguided adherents. The same is now the 
case in Italy, where the infamies of the Fasdsti have 
caused a great part of D'Annunzio's arditi, who originallT 
were associtUed with them — to go over to the other camp 
and form the arditi del popolo, the nucleus of the future 
Red Army of Italy. 

The coming Polish Soviet Republic will class tbcM 
"traitors" among the noblest fighters for the emancipation 
of the working class. M. S. 
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HBAH yjQ>flHOB. — CiasHiie CTpaHwpi TpjxoBoro saaa- 
lecTM B HCTopsH rpaxAAHCKot BoisH. — Ivan Ulyanov: 
Glorioua Pages of the Toiling Cossacks in the History of 
the Gvil War.— Sute Publishing House, Moscow, 1920. 

A vivid description of the role played by the Cossacks 
since the November Revolution thronghoot the course of 
the civil war. It dispels the common misunderstanding 
which makes all the Cossacks indiscriminately enemies of 
the workers and peasants and has all fighting in the ranks 
of Komilov, Kolchak, and Denikin. In some places it is 
a gruesome picture of the internecine struggle between the 
revolutionary and the reactionary Cossacks, within their 
own settlements, when rich and poor, and often even 
fathers and sons, the old and the young generation, were 
fighting each other arms in hand — the struggles often 
ending with the complete extermination of the defeated 
side. Very interesting is the account of the brilliant deeds 
of the Red Cossacks of the brothers Kashirin, of Comrades 
Dumenko and Budenny, all of which read almost like a 
Napoleonic epic. The author of the booklet, Ivan Ulyanov, 
Soviet Premier of Crimea, is the brother of Vladimir 
Ulyanov (Nikolai Lenin). M. S. 



A3ByKA KPACHOAFMEailA. — Hsnacaji h BapHcoBsi 
Ji,. Moop. Oixei BoeHHoi isTepaTypu npn peBomi^HOH- 
HOK BoeHHoii cosere pecnyCimiH. rocyj^apcTBeHHoe hb- 
xaTexbCTBO, MocEBa, 1021. — The Red Army Man's 
Primer, drawn and versified by D. Moor. — Section of 
Military Literature, The Revolutionary War Council of 
the Republic. State Publishing House, Moscow, 1921. 
28 pages, paper. 

This pamphlet, a primer following the traditional lines 
of such books, is beautifully executed in five colors, a 
plate accompanying each letter of the alphabet, which is 
further illustrated by a rhymed couplet. The Russian 
alphabet has been slightly reduced by the Commissariat 
of Education, which has abolished the unnecessary letters — 
at least one indignant foreigner returning from Soviet 
Russia included this step in a list of other "atrocities" 
perpetrated by the Soviet Government, and apparently 
considered it very bad — and this, together with the im- 
possibility of writing a verse to illustrate the use of the 
hard and soft signs, accounts for the fact that twenty- 
eight pages could accommodate all the necessary letters — 
one to each page. To give our readers some idea of the 
spirit and manner of the pictures, we have reproduced 
three of them in the pages of our book reviews this 
month. Of course they give but an inadequate notion of 
the effect of the brilliantly colored and somewhat larger 
originals. 

Tlie Entente has the place of honor; it heads off the 
alphabet, as the Russian approximation of the French 
pronunciation of this word begins with an A: ■ 

AarsHTa to^bt njoastA box, 
Aa Hac HOseK He npoCepeoal 

Freely rendered into English: 

The Allies grind their battle-axe 
But shall not find us weak or lax. 
B of coarse stands for Bourgeois. 

Bypacyt Ke^a cxepjian ne Kor. 
Tenepk noiser y Hanmz Hor. 
To fight the bourgeois had no power 
And now you see him cringe and cower. 

And the great, bloated, silk-hatted animal is pictured sur- 
moimted by armed workers. The next picturo shows a 
deserter moving on all fours, and bearing on his back 
the jubilant counter-revolutionists, Denikin, the Burshui, 
and other enemies of the working class, with the inscrip- 
tion: 

B'esxaDT 6yxT0 na kohc, 

Ha xeaepnpoBoa cmHe. 

They come riding on a horse 

The deserter succors them of course. 



A blazing sphere, showing Enropean countries consnmed 
by revolutionary fires, has tinder it the words: 

FopR nosapoM map seiiHol, 

SakaceH paSo^en pyKoi. 

A fire rages in all lands 

The torob applied by workers' hands. 

Under a plain log-cabin, marked "Soviet", a kulak is 
digging a hole: 

J^a KyxaKa nporsBeB CBer, 
JaaefiKy poer nox coBer. 
The kulak is discontented yet 
And digs a hole for our Soviet. 

School structtues of many kinds invite the children, who 
are tramping through the snow to get instruction: 

EcTL xocTyn Been tenepi k Hayxel 
BepH 6yxBap& cKopee b pysal 
The road to knowledge now is free! 
Take your book and come with me! 

Fat peasants pursued by a Red Army man with a gun: 

SSeieaHoi cbiod nmisoB 
Mil noGeAHjm EyiaKOB. 
Bayonets in soldiers' hands 
Routed all the kulaks' bands. 

An ugly serpent holds the factories and their chimneys in 
its coils; the serpent is imperialism, and workers are trying 
to loosen its hold: 

Sue! mimer 81060S 6e8 KOEiia, 
niTUKOu nox pe6pa no^ieita. 
Still snorts and flames the serpent beast 
Go stick the brute and spoil his feast. 

The kindly and shrewd Lenin is energetically sweeping 
the parasitic riffraff off the streets (generals, bourgeois, 
officials, etc.) : 

Hnnq xeieaHOD Kerioi 
CMeraer cboio? HOCTOBoi. 
Ilyich with his iron broom 
Sweeps the rabble to their doom. 

Touching, by its simplicity and vigor, is a picturo of two 
armed workers wallung forth, while hosts of children 
with glad faces, aro pouring into the public dining halls, 
schools, kindergartens, theatres, etc. The words accom- 
panying this picturo aro: 

JIi>6oBfc cHiLHel Bcero na cBere: 
B KpoBH on^ii, B xoBoncTBe ^^tfn. 
Love's tribute to the ones of tender years: 
The fathers bleed, but children know no fears. 

A golden calf is being undermined by workers with picks 
and axes: 

Hapox BoccTaBmHft pyiiiRT& ct&i 

MexxyHapoxmii Kaimai. 

The risen people preparo the fall 

Of international capital. 
Hiding in the bushes is a deserter; in the background a 
fierce monster, crouching over burning houses, and named 
"Kolchak-Denikin-Yndenich", is devouring people and de- 
stroying their lands: 

OnoxBBCi, noxmt xeaeprap, 

BparB Bepmat KpoBaBuS nap!.. 

Deserter vile, remember this 

The monster's flames already hiss! 
Graciously performing to the pipes played by two peasants 
the black-clad bourgeois twists and turns his watch-chain, 
his high hat, his fat stomach, and his other charms, to the 
gaze of the onlooker: 

CmzaiB MH TBOD noryxB7< 

Uisimjs, Sypxyt, nox namy xtxktI 

To play for us is now your chance 

We give the tune and you must dance. 
Space forbids us from roprinting all these amusing verses, 
but thero aro still two that we should like to point out. 
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A gronp of diapotaessed characten, a former general, m 
prieat, a ailk-hatted bonrgeoia, and a peasant, are marchi n g 
u step, bearing brooms, and illustrating the fact that the 
former exploiting classes are now obliged Xo work: 
Xopom sanac j nac b nu7, 
MoOuHaoBAH aof. xeriyt 
Our good "reserves" bring up the rear 
Marching with broom to work so dearl 
The alphabet ends with A, a letter not found in the English 
alphabet; it goes with a picture of a red-smocked worker, 
bearing hammer and aidde in one hand, while the other 
holds aloft the banner with the device: "Proletarians of 
All Lands, Unite!" The accompanying couplet reads: 
flBHica HOBUi ^eiOBSKl 

JSfi BxpaBCTBrer kohkthh sex I 
Behold a new man now arise! 
To hail the Commune's Paradise! 
No price is printed on the back cover of the book — . 
although that is now the universal practice with books 
printed in Russia — and it may therefore be assumed that 
the Primer is intended for free distribution to the soldiers 
of the Red Army. J. W. H. 



RPACHAS KEHFA. — C6opEiiK jtmuoxanraecKn f,o%i- 
■esTOB pyccKo-noiBCKEz OTHomeHHoz c 1918 no 1920 
T. Hapo;iHui KomccapRaT HnocrpaHHia ^6t. MocKBa, 
1920. — Red Book: Gillection of Diplomatic Papers 
concerning Russo-Polish Relations, 1918-1920. Moscow, 
Government Printing Office, 1920. Paper, 112 pages. 

LIVRE ROUGE: Recueil des Docimients diplomatiques 
relatifs auz relations entre la Russie et la Pologne, 
1918-1920. EdiUon d'Eut, Moscow, 1920. Paper, 112 
page*. 
It is probable that this book has been issued in other 



languages also, but we have received only the Russian and 
French editions. Of course, the documents are now no 
longer new, the last being dated May 7, 1920, bnt all teB 
the same story: the eagerness of the Government of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic to be allowed 
to develop the resources of Russia and turn them to uses 
that could benefit the workers of the country, without 
any interference from abroad, in this case from a Poland 
managed and incited to hostility by France and other 
powers. Fortunately, the negotiations recorded in this 
volume were effective; they led finally to the signing of 
peace between the two countries (the text of which was 
printed in part in Sovibt Russia for May 14, 1921). For 
the eagerness of French capitalists to keep Polish peasanu 
and workers fighting in the Polish armies against Russian 
peasants and workers vras not a sufficiently powerful motive 
to force the Polish people to do the will of the foreign 
master; the Polish GDvemment finally found itself obliged 
to yield to the desire for peace expressed by their , , v, 
and to accept the reasonable peace conditions proposed 
by the Soviet Government. It is now to be hoped that 
the Polish Government may not again be subjected to 
French and other foreign pressure, to wage war once 
again on Soviet Russia. The conjuncture might appear 
to be a favorable one to foreign capitalist governments, 
and it is therefore not impossible diat while the over- 
eager famine relief organizations insinuate their vaiions 
sorts of agents into the interior of Russia, armies from the 
border-states may once more be driven by Western masters 
to fight the people of Soviet Russia. We shall see what 
we shall see. 

The book has a preface clearly formulating the peace 
policy of the Soviet Government, by Chicherin, People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. It is not offered for sale 
in America: the price in Russia is 65 rubles. 

J. W. H. 



The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

This booklet of 85 pages, contains the complete official text of the Laws of Soviet Russia 
governing civil status and domestic relations, the forms of marriage, divorce, rights and 
duties of husbands and wives and of children, property rights of children and parents, guardi- 
anship, inheritance, etc. Copies of this booklet will be sent postpaid at 25 cents each. 

The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

The full official text of the laws adopted by the Workers* and Peasants' Republic of 
Russia is given in this booklet of 80 pages. Such important matters as the right to work, 
unemployment, labor distribution, compulsory labor, working hours, etc., are set forth in 
detail in this code of laws. In addition, the booklet contains a supplement on the protection 
of labor in Soviet Russia, by S. Kaplun of the Commissariat of Labor- Sent postpaid for 
25 cents per copy. Address orders and remittances to 
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The Famine 



The following report on the famine is compiled from the most recent authoritative information, chief- 
ly drawn from official Soviet Government sources. We do not attempt here to make an emotional 
appeal by pictures of individual human suffering. This is being done impressively by many of the 
correspondents now travelling through the stricken regions- Our purpose is rather to supplement 
their stories, which must be familiar to all our readers, with an accurate account of the origin and 
nature of this great calamity. 



Some idea of the intensity of the drought which 
produced the famine can be gained by the follow- 
ing figures: 

The average rainfall for the ten previous years 
in the provinces concerned, during the nine months 
October 1 to June 30 was approximately 14 inches. 
During this period in 1920-1921 — ^the period in 
which the growth of the winter crop is determined 
— ^the total rainfall, including snow, amounted to 
no more than 2.75 inches, most of which fell 
before the crops showed above ground. The un- 
usually early thaw, followed by an almost com- 
plete absence of rain during the period of growth, 
completed the calamity. 

Many consider the crop failure of this year 
to be worse than that of 1891, and compare it with 
the disaster of 1873, although conditions in the 
regions outside the drought areas, are infinitely 
better this year than in the famine years of 1891 
and 1873. 

Russian harvests have always been subject to 
violent flunctuation from year to year. In 1911 
the harvest in Samara province amounted to 
500,000 tons, and in 1913 the yield was 2,800,000 
tons, giving an exportable surplus of over 2,300,000 
tons. The crops failed in Samara in 1891, 1901, 
1908 and 1911. The crop of 1920 was also much 
below the average, which prevented any accumula- 
tion of reserves. 

The first news of the bad harvest in the Volga 
was conveyed to the public in a speech by Lenin 
on June 20, when he announced that the crops 
had failed and that the country would lack many 
millions of poods of com. 

On June 29 a general summary of the position 
was published in the Ekonomichesyaka Zhizn, 
based on a statement made by Popov, Director of 
the Department of Statistics. It was evident that, 
while increased sowings might have improved this 
year's harvest as compared with last year's by close 
on 1000 million poods of grain, practically all the 
increase had been swalloweid up by the devastation 
of the drought in the Volga provinces. A net 
balance remained of some 50 million poods. But 
unless the harvest of the Ukraine (600-650 million 
poods) and of Siberia (300-325 million poods) 
could be successfully gathered and transported, 
the position would be "very gloomy." A week 
later an article by Sereda, late People's Commis- 
sary for Agriculture, described the situation as 
"a terrible disaster". It soon became clear that 
out of the 150 million poods of grain required 
to feed the population in the famine area, not 
more than 30 million poods would be available^ 



Early in July the news of the panic which thi^ 
situation, unprecedented in many respects since th( 
great famine of 1873, was creating in the stricken 
provinces, called for energetic measures. It be 
came known that millions of people were leaving 
their homes in draperatioo, 4;pre.adiag loise^, '^ 
in some areas cholera along the roads to tb 
east, southeast and 'r'tnith. 



Stat'stics of the 
The normal pre-war agricultural production o 
the territory of the R- S. F. S. R. and the Ukrain 
was 4,200 million poods. In 1920 this was dimix 
ished by the decrease in sowings by 1,200 millioi 
poods, and by the bad harvest by 900 millioi 
poods. A harvest of 2,100 million poods was left 
In 1921, in spite of the total loss of the harve^ 
in the Volga area, conditions are improved, thank 
to increased sowings (2,250 million poods).* TU 
real problem is to secure the grain from th 
Ukraine (600-650 million poods) and Siberil 
(300-320 million poods). 

The Soviet Republic requires: 
For the towns at a minimum ration sf 

10 poods of grain per person — IM million poofl 
For the laboring population, the army, 
the village population engaged on 
public work, and the village popula- 
tion of the consuming areas — 200-250 millioi 

poods 
Total— 360-410 million 
poods 
Of this, 240 million poods were to have beei 
collected in the form of the food tax; the remain' 
der was to be obtained by the exchange of goodi 
with the peasants, or by imports. 

The failure of the harvest in the Volga area 
means a decrease in the total product of the food 
tax of 60 million poods, reducing the total food 
tax to 180 millions. The Government, therefore/ 
will have to collect by exchange of goods with 
the peasants in other parts of Russia (or by im< 
ports), an additional 180-230 million poods ioi 
the towns and other categories named above. i 
The failure of the Volga harvests means that i^ 
will be essential to collect from the other pro- 
vinces (whose productivity, except for the Ukraine^ 
is relatively low) nearly double the amount pre- 
viously estimated. Assistance from abroad in the 
shape of materials, tools, etc., for the restoration| 
of Russia's iadustrial production and transport, 
(or financial assistance and credits for the pur- 

*For a detailed report on increated sowings in 1921 
see table on page 173. 
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chase of these things) will be of immense im- 
portance for the collection of grain by means of 

"■«<»*,(>! exchange with the peasants in the provinces with 

tn <iMii relatively good harvests. The collection and ex- 
'BMr (If (change from these provinces must inevitably be a 

w^^ lengthy process, and any immediate help from 

^onpsthis source to the famine-stricken area must there- 
fore be a negligible quantity. The food situa- 
tion in the famine area must be considered by 

Die uiaijfself as ^q immediate and urgent problem. 

ipecbsnat 

in the ink Requirements of the Famine Area 

"""'■ , ' The Soviet Government, in a decree of July 21, 
!wertlei^g2ij recognized the following provinces as con- 
'*J"J^ ^tituting the famine area: 

oads to a Astrakhan, Samara, Simbirsk, Saratov, Tsarit- 

syn, Ufa (Beleyev and Birsk counties), Viatka 

(Yaran, Soviet, Urzhum, and Malmyzh counties), 

rodactioD ^^ German Commune of the Volga, the Tartar 

tjig \])Q^^epublic, the Chuvash area, the Mari area (Ser- 

j was dimirf'™'^ ^'^^ Krasnokokshaisk cantons). From north 

vfy Qjllioto south this area covers some 800 miles, from east 

900 millirfo west 300 miles.* 

jds was lef "^^ population involved is approximately 
p (1^ j,jr^8,000,000. Even after making allowances for 
Dved, tbanP*'*^^ ^^ ^^ harvest as has been saved (in some 
jjjj) •xJocalities only certain crops are destroyed) the re- 
D froin tW^'^™™'" ^^^ officially estimated, on the basis of 
and SiberiP"PP*3^8 tl»e populktion with 50 per cent of the 
usual rations, as follows: ^ 

for the rural population, 

f excluding cattle 41,000,000 poods 

lillioD poo(¥or the urban population. . . . 18,000,000 poods 

' Total food requirements 59,000,000 poods 

In addition, 15,000,000 poods were required 

250 milHorfor sowing before September 15th. Of this the 

poods Soviet estates undertook to provide 1,600,000 
410 fflillioopoods** and there was estimated to be a further 

poods 5,120,000 poods available for this purpose from 

, hare beenrepayments by the peasants of prosperous provin- 

tlie temain-ces of seeds advanced- last winter by the Govem- 

,( of goodsinent. This would provide a total of 6,720,000 

poods from Russian sources for winter sowing; 

Yalgj areathe balance of 8,280,000 to be secured from abroad. 

of the fw** 

e lolal food Transport Facilities 

it, therefore The famine area is well served by railways. 
ooods witlSimbirsk, Ufa, Samara, Saratov, Tsaritsyn, and 
^ Jgj bj ifflAstrakhan are all connected directly with Mos- 
' fof- 



f C«r *At a meeting of the Famine Relief Committee of the 

I »**''7 . AU-Ruaaian Central Executive Committee on August 10, 
leaDS tn*' it was decided, on the basis of reports received, to recog- 

Ujlur pro-nize the following provinces in the Kirghiz RepubUc as 
1 tto»ne*'"=l'"^«d in the famine area: Uralsk, Bukeievsk. Aktu- 
""' . ^binak, Orenburg and Kustanaisk. 

aniottni V ••This was the first estimate of the supply available 
|)Toaa ID "from this source. Subsequently an arrangement was made 
. KJtoO'''*''"™''! the Food Commissariat was to release 2^00,000 

, (,Misp*P°°*'* "^ '''* ^°°^ *** ^"""^ °° '*""*• estate*, which would 
li. oi '"**' '* *"" ^°^ "^ *" '''* famine provinces, the 

Jot u* " elates to repay this amount into the tax fond in the 
winter. In this way the supply of seeds from the Soviet 
M«iiip <* eatatea and commtmal farms would amount in all to 
4,100,000 poods, or about 68,000 tons. 



cow, and Viatka with Petrograd, (a line from 
Moscow meeting this line at Vologda). Lateral 
communication is provided a little to the west, 
by the Kazan-Voronezh-Crimea line. 

The state of Russian transport is not all that 
it might be, but the fantastic pictures dating from 
1918 must be set aside. It must not be forgotten 
that this particular system played a great part in 
the successful strategic transportation of the two 
or three million troops involved in the operations 
against Poland and General Wrangel only twelve 
months ago. 

The maintenance and improvement of the loco- 
motive service, which nimibers about 8,000, is it- 
self being adversely affected by the food crisis. 
While the monthly program of work for the rail- 
way repair depots of the republic provided for 
an output of 845 repaired locomotives per month, 
762 were turned out in, May and 660 in June. 
This was due primarily to the food situation, par- 
ticularly on the starving eastern railways, where 
in many places up to 80 per cent of the workers 
abandoned the repair shops in search of food; and 
secondly, to lack of spare parts and certain raw 
materials. The supply of food is of vital import- 
ance, the question of spare parts, etc., while pro- 
minent, being not so pressing. At the same time, 
there can be no question at all of a breakdown 
or great inadequatcy of transport 

Water transport is the natural method of north- 
to-south commtmication in the famine areas, along 
the Volga, Kama, Don and Dnieper Rivers. The 
situation here is also com{>licated, primarily by 
the food shortage and secondarily by the destruc- 
tion and loss of shipping during the civil wars. 
In 1918 scores of vessels were simk on these rivers 
which were the principal theatre of military opera- 
tions. The Soviet Government, however, has made 
considerable efforts to restore the river fleets, with 
the result that while shipping assistance — ^from 
Black Sea or other sources — would be extremely 
valuable, it ist not absolutely indispensable to 
insure the transport of foodstuffs and other car- 
goes by this means.* 

The work of the Volga fleet is carried on under 
extremely difficult conditions. The chief of these 
is the lack of food, the worker^ sometimes going 
several days without rations. Thus, for example, 
the Kasan area Water Transport Department for 
a period during July was without bread. The 
dock workers did not get food for three or four 
days at a time, and then received a portion of 
oatmeal, 95 per cent of which was straw or chaff. 
The workers were so enfeebled that some no 
longer went to work, while the remainder, accord- 
ing to a responsible official, took three days to 
hoist an anchor to a ship. In Simbrisk, accord- 
ing to an official report, the workers failed to re- 
ceive at least 70 per cent of the rations allotted 
to them. At a number of other places, owing to 

*For detailed report on the repair of the river fleets 
see table on page 173. 
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starvation rations, absenteeism has greatly increased 
while productivity has fallen rapidly as a con- 
sequence. All water transport departments re- 
port an extreme shortage of labor power, and a 
tendency (which in some cases becomes a mass 
movement) of their employees to seek employment 
in other institutions. In some places the absentee- 
ism amounted to 50 or even 75 per cent of the 
normal staff. 

A Report from the Volga Region 

Izvestia of August 12 publishes a letter 
from a member of the special delegation which 
was sent by the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee to report on 'the actual conditions in 
the famine area. The writer of the letter, which 
is dated Kazan, August 7, reached the famine area 
on June 30, and during the following month visit- 
ed about 70 villages, 18 towns and 26 river 
wharves. Without trying to minimize the extent 
of the disaster which has overtaken the Volga re- 
gion, he notes the prevalence of fantastic rumors 
which remind one of the wild reports that used 
to come from the war fronts. As an illustration, 
he mentions the stories that are circulated about 
the state of things at Sizran. At the Sizran railway 
station, they were told, thousands of emigrants 
were besi^ing the trains. Bodies of men who 
had died of starvation were lying about, and 
coffins could not be manufaictured quickly en- 
ough in view of the shortage of wood and labor. 
The whole peasant population of the Samara pro- 
vince was said to be on the move, with men pulling 
the carts, as the horses and even their skins had 
been eaten. The people were dying, the crops 
were completely destroyed, the rodents ate what 
was left of the crops, and the men ate the rodente. 
Such was the story spread by rumors. The reality, 
as it revealed itself to the delegates on their ar- 
rival at Sizran, was this: At the station there was 
a mixed crowd of passengers, numbering about 
250 and including a noticeable sprinkling of 
food speculators. There were only three groups of 
peasants, consisting of five persons each, bound 
for Tashkent. The remaining passengers were go- 
ing to Moscow and other central provinces for 
ordinary private or business purposes. The rest 
of the story proved a complete fabrication . 

Nevertheless, the actual situation is very grave- 
The whole middle Volga region suffered badly 
from the drought. 

Despite the critical position, however, the peas- 
ants in many places ploughed for the winter sow- 
ing of rye up to 60 per cent and in some districts 
(the Chuvash province) up to 90 per cent of last 
year's sowing. The shortage of fodder and the 
fear that the cattle may not survive the coming 
winter, induced the peasants to increase the au- 
tumn sowings as much as possible. There was 
also noticeable an inclination to extend potato 
growing as less liable to damage from droughL 

The number of people who emigrated from the 
famine area up to the end of July is estimated 



at about 3 per cent of the population, and of 
these only a small proportion had long associa- 
tions with those provinces. 

Mixing flour with grass in making bread, the 
letter to the Izvestia reports, began to be prac- 
ticed as early as May, and in some parts esvtsa 
April, the admixture amounting to from 25 to 
50 per cent, though in some cases substitutes alone 
were used. About 40 per cent of the agricultural 
population has been feeding on such substitutes. 
From the middle of July, however, with the gather- 
ing in of the new crops, the food used has some- 
what improved, thou^ the peasants continue to 
collect stocks of substitutes for ihe winter- 
It was difficult to say whether cases of death from 
hunger had then actually occurred. The delegates 
did not come across any such cases confirmed by 
medical certificates. On the other hand, there 
had been cases of death caused by stomach and 
intestinal disorders as the result of feeding on sub- 
stitutes. One should note the general tenden- 
cy among the people to attribute every case of 
death to the famine conditions. 

The above communication to the Izvestia con- 
cludes with the statement, "If September shows 
that the yield from the spring sowings is under 
the average, then in December the famine will 
assume the most menacing proportions. " 

Reports from Outside the Famine Area 

According to official reports in Pravda, August 
14, the condition of the crops in the Ukraine was 
as follows: 

"In five provinces (Volyn, Podol, Kiev, Cher- 
nigov and Poltava) the yield was expected to be 
above the average, 

"In six other provinces (Donets, Ekaterinoslav, 
Zaporozhskaia; Kremenchug — most of the coun- 
ties; Nikolaev; Kharkov — three counties — the crop 
is poor. In thirteen counties of these provinces it 
is completely ruined, and food will actually have 
to be supplied to these thirteen counties." 

In April, when the food tax assessment was 
being made, the Ukraine was estimated to pro- 
duce from 850 to 900 million poods of grain, 
and the tax was fixed at 117 million poods. But 
the actual production, according to the later estim- 
ate, will fall short of the above figure by 200 
million poods, so that the result of the food tax 
will be much lower than the estimate. 

E. Preobrazhenski, writing in Pravda, August 
13, stated that there would be a good harvest in 
Orel province. He had just returned from a gen- 
eral tour of inspection in that area, where he 
visited the towns and heard the official reports, 
and also went to a number of villages and beard 
what the peasants themselves though of the posi- 
tion- He puts the average rye harvest in the 
province at about 800 lbs. per acre; there were 
a few districts where not more than 450 to 500 lbs. 
yield was expected ; on the other hand, there 
were many districts where the peasants were con- 
fident of harvesting 1,000 and even 1,300 lbs. per 
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acre. Oats will produce an even better yield; 
and millet (which was sown over an unusually 
large area this year, as other seed was not avail- 
able) has also done excellently, in many dis- 
tricts promising as much as 1,300 lbs. per acre. 
The peasants summed up the position in the state- 
ment, "We shall have porridge this year". Even 
the grass has been revived by the good rains in 
July. 

Information about the areas to be sown for 
next year's harvest shows that preparations are 
being made to increase the area, even above the 
last sowings, which represented a great increase 
on the previous year. Preobrazhenski notes that 
this applies not only to the Orel province, but to 
the north and centre of Russia generally, and re- 
marks that, should no calamity befall next year's 
harvest, Russia's food situation will be nearly 
normal, and her industrial production will conse- 
quently be able to go forward. 

The province of Petrograd has an almost un- 
precedented harvest this year, giving it the un- 
usual position of one of the most fruitful grain- 



growing provinces of Russia. Hie rye crops 
are expected to yield from 800 to 900 lbs. per 
acre and in some localities as much as 1300 lbs. 
an acre is expected. The loan of 8,000 tons of 
seed, which the province received last autumn and 
spring, will easily be repaid out of this year's 
harvest 

Locomotives for Southern Russia 

In connection with the transport of provisions 
and other relief stores to the famine areas, it is 
interesting to note that, under contracts made by 
the Soviet Government, 125 locomotives from 
abroad are due for delivery at Black Sea ports 
during November and December; and a further 
165 locomotives in January and February. At 
present the main difficulty is to make arrange- 
ments to land these locomotives, as the only Black 
Sea ports equipped with sufficiently large cranes 
are Sebastopol and Nikolayev. "Hie latter port 
freezes up ^out December br January, and plans 
are therefore being made to transfer the Nikolayev 
cranes to Odessa. 



Hunger and War 



By A. Brusilov 

On August 7 there appeared at Petrograd a special "one-day" paper, called "For the Volga 
Peasants". It u/as issued for famine relief purposes by the "Union of Printers, with the Co-opera- 
tion of the Journalists on Petrograd Newspapers"- All proceeds go to the starving Volga peasants. 
A large-type inscription reads : "Afan is a wolf to man — so deems the bourgeoisie, when it speculates 
on hunger. Man is a brother to man — says the Proletariat, summoning all to fight against hunger." 
The following article by the former general appeared in this paper, the first page of which is 
reprinted in facsimile in this issue of Soviet Russia {page 143). 

people, both now and in the immediate future, 
but the actual wiping out of the nation and a 
resulting inevitable misery for the whole people, 
even in the remotest future, unless we resolve, and 
execute most vigorously, extraordinary measures 
of exceptional character, which cannot be enumer- 
ated here. 

The elemental migration of the starving people, 
which we behold everywhere, who abandon their 
possessions to the caprice of fate, will bring in 
its train not only the complete ruin and the im- 
mediate death of the majority of those who desert 
their homes, but also, in the year that is to come, 
will mean the same hunger or even worse hunger, 
as the fields of these starving people will not be 
worked, and the quantity of grain yielded will be 
even less. 

Hunger is horrible by reason of the fact that 
it is inevitably accompanied, for reasons that are 
perfectly clear, by cholera, hunger-typhus, scurvy, 
and various other diseases of epidemic character, 
which will aggravate the serious condition of the 
suffering nation and will spread even to such 
places as, to one or another extent, may have 
been spared a visitation by the hunger conditions. 

We must furthermore abo consider that the 



TK^AR and hunger are two of the most terrible 
plagues of man. But it seems to me that 
of these two horrors, hunger is unquestionably the 
more terrible. 

War brings about chiefly a diminution of the 
strongest and youngest and healthiest portion of 
the population, more specifically that part of it 
which is called to military service, but the rising 
generation of their juniors quickly fills the place 
of those that have been killed. 

But hunger does not select, it embraces the whole 
population. 

The almost uninterrupted war of seven years, 
by whatever name we may call its phases, inter- 
national, external, internal, civil, internecine, guer- 
rilla, and so on, did not destroy Russia, and our 
Soviet Government, with all the republics federat- 
ed with it, is indisputably still in the saddle. 

Hunger, now following directly upon the war 
and upon the bad crops of last year, and now 
assuming a most threatening form, has brought 
Russia to the brink of ruin. 

In view of the gigantic proportions of this 
natural phenomenon with which we are now deal- 
ing, we must fear not only the dying out, with 
the most awful tortures, of a vast number of 
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keeping of domestic animals, which in all its 
ramifications constitutes the main and most neces- 
sary resource of the farming population, particu- 
larly the keeping of horses, without which there 
can be no plowing of the land and no transport- 
ing of products, will be irrevocably and ineluct- 
ably ruined because of the hunger of their owners, 
as well as the absence of food for the animals, 
which the peasant is driven, against his will, to 
consume as food. This sad project paints in still 
more gloomy colors the future that is immediately 
before us- Of course the Soviet Government has 
taken all measures within its power for alleviating 
the terrible impending plight, and has attached 
to itself social workers of various political colors 



for a collective effort. But is this enough? 

Only with the most resolute effort of all citizens 
without exception, without reservation, in the most 
unselfish welfare for humanity, may we hope to 
save our people from destruction. 

When a steamer on the boundless ocean is in 
danger, it is not a time for starting quarrels as 
to iSiis principle or that, or to seek the numerous 
causes for the fact that our 'ship of state' may have 
emerged on an unfavorable sea, on the open stormy 
ocean of international life; but it is our duty im- 
mediately to exert all our thoughts and forces 
in order to save the crew from death and the 
vessel from destruction and bring both back to 
port with the smallest possible losses. 



General Brusilov's Activities 

{An Interview in a Riga Paper) 

The insinuations in the "New York Times" of September 9 to the effect that General Brusilov 
is dead and therefore cannot possibly have been the author of an article in the special famine 
newspaper printed at Petrograd are meeting with some obstacles. Not only is Brusilov alive, as 
the reader may judge from the interview reprinted below from "Novy Puf of Riga, but really did 
contribute to the famine newspaper an article, which we reprint in facsimile and in translation 
in this issue of Soviet Russia. 



TPHE representative of Novy Put first asked 
Brusilov to give him some information as 
to his life since the time he left the army. 

**With the greatest of pleasure," said Brusilov. 
"I shall tell you what I have done since I was 
recalled from the army in the field by Kerensky, 
when he was at the head of the government I 
went straight back from the front to my family 
at Moscow, where, not receiving any instructions, 
I lived in retirement- 

"I scrupulously avoided any public appearance 
because I was firmly convinced that Komilov's 
appointment as Conunander-in-Chief would neces- 
sarily involve grave consequences for the situation 
of the Republic. 

"I was not taken by surprise by the November 
Revolution. I was convinced that this revolution 
was inevitable, for a revolution will go its historic 
course, with certain culminating periods, and such 
a period was the November Revolution." 

In the street fighting Brusilov was wounded by 
an exploding hand-grenade, after which he was 
in bed for eight months. 

"It is impossible to speak of any participation 
in political life as far as I am concerned," con- 
tinued Brusilov. "But during this time I heard 
the most incredible rumors concerning myself: 
Sometimes they made me Commander-in-Qiief of 
the Red Armies, sometimes of the White; often 
I was stated as living in several places at the same 
time. 

"In August, 1918, I was arrested and taken to 
the Kremlin where I remained for two months. 
But since my wound had not yet healed, I obtained 
permission to live with my family. Let me point 



out that during my stay of two months in the 
Kremlin I had no occasion whatever of complaint 
of my treatment; on the contrary, the soldiers of 
the Red Army treated me very well indeed. Mean- 
while any number of reports were circulating, to 
the efifect that I had been shot, and no one con- 
sidered it possible that I might be still among 
the living. 

"I remained in my home under arrest for four 
months and may say that I had every opportunity 
to move about freely. All who wished to see me 
were admitted, and I was even allowed to leave 
the house when I wished, without being accom- 
panied by any guard, and without being ques- 
tioned as to where I was going." 

When Poland declared war on Russia and 
Brusilov learned that the Soviet Government want- 
ed to convoke a conference of experienced military 
men to organize the communications in the rear 
of the Red Army, he applied to Rattel, then head 
of the All-Russian General Staff, pointing out the 
desirability of holding such a conference during 
the war with Poland, with the understanding that 
this conference would under no circumstances 
meddle with the actual operations or in any way 
obstruct the High Military Command, Brusilov 
further stated: 

"I consider it my duty to express my opinion 
on the so-called White Guard operations of Kol- 
chak, Denikin, Yudenich, and finally, Wrangel. 
I have never concealed and do not conceal now 
that I not only do not think their conduct has been 

General Brusilov' s article, "If or and Famine", appears 
in Russian on opposite page (bottom third column of 
faesimile) . 
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any advantage for Russia, but consider it to hare 
bem an absolute harm. 

"While the three first-named made a number 
of strat^c, tactical and above all political mis- 
takes, they nevertheless had reason to count on 
the possibility of success. But as for Wrangel, his 
attack was so miserably organized, and operated 
with means so absolutely incompatible with the 
requirements, that he could not hope to attain 
anything but a complete destruction of the army 
at the head of which he stood. And he further- 
more accompanied a particularly unpatriotic thing: 
he helped the Poles, and I consider him a criminal 
toward Russia, and can find no justification for 
his acts." 

In addition to the military activities which have 
engaged Brusilov's attention throughout his life, 
he had also specialized in another work: the 
breeding and training of horses. He had paid 
considerable attrition to these two occupations 
and is now still engaged in them, in the service 
of his country. 

"At the invitation of the head of the Universal 



Miliary Training, Podvoisky," continued Brusilov, 
"I have accepted the position of chairman of two 
commissions which are occupied in the preparatory 
work for the transition to a militia system-" 

When asked about the possibility of interven- 
tion, Brusilov answered: 

"I have no facts on which to base a judgment 
in this matter, and may therefore express myself 
from the theoretical standpoint only. For the 

«rsent I consider intervention hardly probable. 
Je are already in August and the winter is ap- 
proaching." 

Finally Brusilov said a few words on his rela- 
tions with the Soviet power in general: 

"I submit to the will of the people; it has the 
ri^t to have any government it likes. While it 
may be that I do not approve of the various pro- 
visions and tactics of the Soviet Government, I 
nevertheless recognize its sound basic principles, 
which have every chance to survive, and therefore 
am glad to dedicate my forces to my much-loved 
fatherland." 



Moscow Impressions 

By B. RousTAH Bek 



/^NLY one who has visited Moscow can appre- 
^"^ ciate the stability of the Soviet Government in 
Russia. I reached the old Russian capital early 
one clear morning, after fifteen hours' travel from 
Petrograd in a most comfortable train. The city 
was full of life and activity as ever. The charac- 
teristic sounds of the church bells filled the air. 
Electric tramways and numerous motor cars ran 
in every direction. The streets, though naturally 
in need of considerable repair, were bright and 
full of crowds. Some shops were open and sever- 
al market places were very active. It was evident 
that profiteers were hastening to take advantage 
of the changed conditions, as they will continue 
to do until the cooperatives are ready to under- 
take their important functions in the exchange 
of commodities. Large posters on the walls ad- 
vertised daily performances in the theatres, with 
concerts and all sorts of meetings. The perfect 
order which rules everywhere was a surprise to 
the numerous foreign visitors who were in Moscow 
attending the various congresses. Museums, such 
as the Rumyantsev or the famous Tretyakov Gal- 
lery, are always filled with visitors, among them 
many of these foreign guests, who are astonished 
to find them in such perfect state. 

The Government offices are hard at work. Here 
one finds an intense vitality. It is as though this 
were the center of the globe, where the workers of 
all the world had really united. You can see 
here working-people of all races, speaking all 
tongues, dressed in every national costume, and 
all embracing a common principle. And when 
yon see them and understand the importance of 



what is going on here for the sake of the whole 
working world, then you appreciate the magnitude 
of this elemental movement 

In Moscow one feels the gigantic power of the 
Russian proletariat. A parade of the Moscow 
garrison is a never to be forgotten sight as I 
saw it when Trotsky reviewed the troops on the 
opening day of the Congress of the Third Inter- 
national. Imagine, if you can, at the head of 
this garrison 40,000 Communist troopers, fully 
armed and perfectly uniformed, with brilliant 
regiments of cavalry and artillery, with the finest 
military bands playing the International as they 
marcheid through Moscow. Their commanders 
were yotmg fellows, most of whom had been 
several times wounded in their struggles against 
Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich, Wrangel and others. 
Many of them wore on their breasts the order 
of the Red Banner. They all bore on their caps 
one conmion badge — ^ihe Red Star of the Work- 
ers' and Peasants' Army. This spectacle was most 
impressive to our foreign guests. They now have 
some conception of the real military strength of 
Proletarian Russia. They have seen the Revolu- 
tionary Army. 

I found the Red Army as I had imagined it 
while in America, when I ti'ied to depict it for 
the readers of Soviet Russia, thou^ I never 
guessed that it could be as brilliant and powerful 
as it is in reality. And yet I have found not the 
slightest "militarism," in the perilous sense of that 
word, in the whole military organization of Soviet 
Russia. In the Supreme Military Council of the 
Republic, as well as in the other departments of 
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the War Office, I found extreme simplicity and 
perfect organization. I can say without hesitation . 
that the military apparatus of the Soviet Republic 
is one of the most perfect in every respect With 
such an organization we need not fear any sur- 
prise which we may have to meet in the future. 
And yet, with all this immense military power, 
Soviet Russia is the only country in the world 
which is sincerely ready, if circumstances would 
allow it, to lay down its arms. If there could be 
a movement for disarmament which was not a 
mere expression of imperialist hypocrisy, the 
Russian proletariat would be the first M say: 
Down with armed force! Long live the hammer 
and sickle! 

Military Journals 

Intellectual life in Moscow is highly developed. 
Books are published in great numbers and there 
are in circulation many monthly and weekly maga- 
zines which are most instructive and interesting 
and some of which have great artistic merit. 
Humorous literature is not lacking, and you may 
even see journals which publish amusing satirical 
cartoons and articles about Lenin, Troteky and 
other leaders. I believe that the military litera- 
ture of the Soviet Republic is the most extensive 
in the world. TTie Department of Military Liter- 
ature of the Supreme Military Council has several 
branches in the most important centers. In the 
one at Petrograd, for instance, famous teachers 
of the old st^ college and other prominent mili- 
tary scientists are at work. The result is a quantity 
of important periodicals and books, all of them 
published by the State, and all obtainable by 
anyone who does any work. Even in Tashkent, 
the capital of the Turkestan Republic, there is a 
state publishing house for various publications, 
among which I have seen an important journal. 
Military Thought, which contains, in addition to 
military information, many political and economic 
articles of great significance, with reference to 
Central Asia, India, Afghanistan, etc. In Petro- 
grad, in addition to the Red Ccmunander and other 
journals for every branch of military and naval 
affairs, we have also the Review of Militia, an 
interesting fortnightly magazine to which the fore- 
most military writers contribute, in which I had 
the honor of publishing several articles. The 
editor of this journal is a distinguished young 
Communist Red Soldier, V. P. Georgadze, and on 
the editorial board are a group of military pro- 
fessors and highly trained specialists who are de- 
votedly and sincerely working for the new Re- 
public. 

Famine Worse than Intervention 

On my return from Moscow I traveled by day 
and was able to admire the beautiful scenery of 
the summer landscape lying along the route to 
Petrograd. At each station the village boys and 
girls brought different kinds of berries to the 
train. The peasant women sold fresh milk, eggs 



and mushrooms. There was a lack only of 
bread. The harvest in the Petrograd region, as 
well as in the Ukraine, was good. There had been 
rain in these districts and fruits and berries were 
in abundance. It was very different on the Volga, 
where the situation of the peasants is disastrous. 
The new enemy of Russia is more dangerous than 
all the hostility of foreign armed imperialism. 
The Russian proletariat has now to fight famine, 
and in this struggle the citizens of Soviet Russia 
have united with extraordinary unanimity to sup- 
port their government in its difficult task. The 
spirit of the people has again risen in adversity, 
as it did when foreign foes threatened the Soviet 
Republic. There is no doubt that this new enemy 
in its turn will be vanquished, as recently the 
menace of cholera was overcome. The defeat of 
cholera was a remarkable achievement When 
this plague threatened during the summer, I ob- 
served that there suddenly appeared on all the 
streets special posters, warning the citizens of 
the approaching danger, and advising anti-cholera 
innoculations and other sanitary measures.* The 
medical personnel was mobilized in the campaign, 
and special sanitary precautions were taken. The 
people were urged to drink only boiled water 
and the sale of raw fruit was temporarily prohi- 
bited- The citizens read the posters attentively 
and followed their instructions. There was not 
the slightest panic and consequently there was no 
serious infection of cholera either in Petrograd 
or in Moscow, or in any other of the important 
centers of European Russia. I was greaUy im- 
pressed, returning to Russia after fifteen years 
absence, to observe in this respect and in others 
the immense intellectual progress which the Russian 
people had made in that time. Among the peas- 
ants especially I note a new consciousness and a 
discipline which has made the administration of 
the country possible, in spite of the most unfavor- 
able conditions imposed by seven years of constant 
fighting and blockade. 

To-day (August 7) a special newspaper entitled 
"For the Volga Peasants" has appeared through- 
out all Russia. Only one issue was printed, which 
is sold for one thousand rubles, the proceeds go- 
ing to famine relief. Lenin's appeal is printed 
along with an article by A. Brusilov, the former 
general.** 

In the presence of this new enemy Soviet Russia 
acts with an energy which insures victory. We 
hope that in our fight against this new foe, which 
is indirectly in alliance with our capitalistic 
enemies, the American workers will not leave us 
unaided. Let the workers of the world unite in 
this struggle. 



•See page 147. 

**The first page of this newspaper is reproduced in 
facsimile on page 143 of this issue of Soviet Russia. 
Brusilov's article appears in translation on page 141. 
Lenin's appeal was pobllsbed in Sovht Russu last month. 
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The Struggle with Disease 

By Aace Jorcensen 

A Danish Delegate to one of the congresses recently held in Moscow writes from that city, 
under date of July 25 and 26, to "Folkets Dagblad Politiken" Stockholm, two communications which 
we reprint below because of the important material they contain on sanitary conditions in Soviet 
Russia. 



Moscow, July 23. 

T N a handsome five-story building at 17 Petrovka 
Street, the People's Commissariat of Public 
Health has its central office for all Russia. The 
staircase leading to this office is bustling with 
people seeking advice and assistance from the 
many sections of the Commissariat, for the times 
are hard. Not only famine, but diseases also, 
many of them, afflict the struggling and suffering 
Russian people; the Commissariat of Public 
Health is, therefore, the chief citadel from which 
the people draw their strength. 

Short Visit to Semashko 

The chief of the Commissariat of Public Health 
is Semashko, known and worshipped by every child 
in Russia. I met him on the fifth story, in a little 
office, with furnishings of Spartan simplicity. 
Semashko speaks with warmth and enthusiasm not 
only of the outright struggle with disease, but also 
of the great prophylactic tasks that are being met 
by the children's homes, the children's colonies, 
summer-schools, and sport clubs of various kinds. 
He then picks up a number of photographs pre- 
senting a beautiful prospect of a world of health, 
sun, light, youth, and pleasure. Semashko proudly 
points out, in connection with the pictures, that 
the peasants also are beginning to understand the 
great significance of public hygiene, that they are 
in many cases themselves leading in the work of 
organizing cleanliness and the health service. 

Semashko then expressed his heartfelt thanks to 
the foreign workers — including those of Scandin- 
avia — who are holding out a helping hand to the 
Russian working population in these hard times, 
in their struggle against pestilence and disease. 

A genuine campaign against disease, which had 
been strengthened by the famine, has been in- 
augurated all over Russia, but the preprequisite 
of a favorable outcome of this struggle — which for 
the present is being waged against the unhappy 
triumvirate: cholera, typhus of the stomach, and 
dysentery — is a sufficient supply of medicines. 
Before the war almost all medicines were imported, 
but the blockade, so thoroughly carried out during 
the revolution, until the most recent date prevented 
all importation of medicines. The quantities now 
coming over the boundaries are still so small as 
compared with the needs that they, are by no 
means sufficient for the population. 

On my asking him what were the medicines 
needed most at this moment, Semashko handed me 
a list of the following sixteen substances: Aspirin, 
Atropin Sulphate, Bismuth Subnitrate, Camphor, 



Quinine, Codein pure, Caffein pure, Digitalis 
Leaves, Iodine pure. Potassium Iodide, Morphiuin 
muriaticum. Sodium Bromide, Neosalvarsan, Pil- 
carpine Mur., Ipecac Roots, Hydrochloric Acid. 

These medicaments must be provided at the 
earliest possible moment in the largest possible 
quantities- 

The short conversation is over and Semashko 
tells me that Dr. Kalina can give me further de- 
tails. I leave Semashko with an expression of 
hope that the workers of all countries may under- 
stand the seriousness of the situation and exert 
all their powers to help their Russian brothers by 
sending gifts of medicines. 

An Interview with Kalina 

Moscow, July 26. 

Work in the People's Commissariat for Health 
is proceeding at great speed, and this is especially 
the case in the Foreign Information Bureau, the 
energetic head of which is Dr. S. Kalina. lake 
all Communists in responsible positions, Dr. Kalina 
also has a schedule from 10 to 1 at the hospital 
as a practicing physician, with gynecology as his 
specialty, followed by a period of work in the 
Commissariat, from 1 to 5 in the afternoon, and 
finally, his whole evening is occupied partly by 
work on various committees of the Moscow Soviet, 
partly in party work, in which Dr. Kalina has 
been active for eighteen years, in other words, 
from his earliest youth. Of course the conversation 
with Dr. Kalina is concerned chiefly with the 
general conditions of the life and work of the 
physicians. 

In the first four or five weeks of the Soviet power, 
practically all the physicians were carrying on an 
absolute sabotage. But later, when they saw that 
the Soviet was gaining in strength day by day, 
they somewhat reluctantly returned to their work. 
All the clinics, polyclinics, sanatoriums, labora- 
tories and apothecaries passed at once, as the reader 
will recall, into the hands of the -Soviets, and the 
physicians engaged in them had to conduct their 
work under the supervision and control of the 
Soviets. On the other hand, private practice by phy- 
sicians was never prohibited, nor were the instru- 
ments that were the private property of the physi- 
cians ever taken away from them. 

But of course all medical activity is conducted 
under a special control, particularly the delivery 
of medicines by the physician which is conducted on 
a card system. In this manner speculation in 
medicaments and unnecessary delivery of alcohol 
is prevented. If the physician, in spite of these 
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A CHOLERA POSTER 

An official Soviet GoTernment poster, typical of those mentioned by C>1. Bek in his account of the anti-plague 
propaganda (see page 145). The word in large letters is "Oiolera". The original bears the inscription: "Gtizens! 
Have yourselves vaccinated against cholera. Death is powerless against vaccination only!" Like many others, this 
poster bears a little note (omitted in our reproduction) : "Anyone pasting over or tearing dovm this poster is 
guilty of a counter-revolutionary act!" 
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precautions, abuses his privilege for prescribing 
alcohol or other medicines, his right to practice 
is withdrawn. But this took place in only a few 
cases, and the prohibition of alcohol has been so 
completely carried out, that alcohol may now be 
said practically to have ceased to be a substance 
that is drunk for pleasure, and to have passed 
entirely into the status of a medicine. 

In a circular the Commissariat recently called 
attention to the fact that physicians should, as far 
as possible, be freed from all economic cares, so 
that they might devote themselves entirely to the 
great tasks now to be solved. The circular also 
provided at the same time for a further safe- 
guarding of the sanitary-medicinal apparatus. 

The physician looks after his occupational and 
economic interests through the trade union, mem- 
bership in which is obligatory for all physicians. 
All occupations in the health service are included 
in an All-Russian Medical-Sanitary Trade Union, 
the so-called Vserneditsantnid. This great trade 
union combination endows the physician with the 
same rights and duties as the nurse, the army 
doctor (feldsher) and the assistants. All are 
equally regarded as workers in the great army of 
the health service, even though their degree of 
responsibility may be very different in the various 
positions. 

Of course, infinite demands are made, and 
rightly so, of the physician during the present 
period, if only for die reason that the whole 
system has been almost absolutely changed. His 
work has been shifted to a great extent from the 
consultation room to the sick-room. Formerly it 
was the patient that came to see the doctor, now 
it is more common to have the doctor come to see 
the patient, whether it be in the latter's private 
home, or, as is more commonly the case, in the 
hospital or clinic. 

It goes without saying that the medical frater- 
nity is not satisfied with the existing conditions of 
work, particularly when we remember that there 
are only a few Communists among the physicians. 
Dr. Kalina himself is the only Communist among 
the physicians of the great hospital in which he 
works, and of the 5,000 workers in the Commis- 
sariat of Health at Moscow, only 160 (of which 
number about 80 are physicians) have been or- 
ganized in the basic Communist units, the so-called 
"cells". 

But as time passes, an increasingly large num- 
ber of the intelligentsia are gradually imbued with 
the thought that the future and the rising genera- 
tion belong to Communism. And for this reason 
there is a marked growth in the organized health 
work. Concerning this I shall speak in a later 
article. 

As the people of Russia of all political tenden- 
cies are now in full cooperation to solve the great 
problems of provisioning and public health, the 
universal pressure of opinion in other countries 
should result in a gigantic collection for the pur- 
chase of food supplies and medicaments for Soviet 



Russia. As early as possible every trade union 
should take up the question as to how this collec- 
tion should b^t be organized. The more promptly 
the medicaments can be supplied, the greater will 
be the number of valuable lives that may be saved, 
and the fuller will be the expression of the inter- 
national solidarity of the workers in the form of 
living acts. 

The Russian Health Service at Work 

As a result of the November revolution. Dr. 
Kalina told me, the Russian health service was 
directed into entirely new channels; all sana- 
toriums, watering places and clinics were opened 
to the workers, who were to have a permanent 
right to occupy 65 per cent of all sanatorium ac- 
commodation throughout Russia, the rest going to 
the intellectual workers, the Soviet officials, artists, 
men of science, etc. In each single city district, 
the so-called rayons, clinics were established, in 
which all may have free advice from many special- 
ists, and practically every street in Moscow has 
its information bureau, where mothers may obtain 
assistance in the care of children, as well as the 
necessary foodstuffs, particularly milk, for this 
purpose. Those who have visited both Germany 
and Russia have observed that the Russian children 
are happier and better fed than the German — ^not 
to speak of the Austrian children — in spite of the 
fact that Russia has had much greater difficulties 
to fight than any other country, owing to the ter- 
rible blockade. 

The systematic instruction, through special 
courses, of a rapidly increasing staff of nurses, 
as well as the splendidly developed protection of 
motherhood, has done its share in saving the 
lives of babies. For two months before and after 
confinement, the mother is exempt from work, 
and receives full pay and greater rations than 
otherwise, as well as free medicines and free 
maintenance in the lying-in home — almost all 
children in Moscow are now bom in such lying-in 
homes, — and complete layettes are also provided 
gratis in these places. 

The Extent of Abortion 

As to the frequently discussed privilege of in- 
terrupting px^nancy (abo^ion) by permitting 
surgical interference with it, this privilege extends 
over the first two months of pregnancy only, and 
may be made use of only on the operating table 
in certain hospitals. Violations of this provision 
are severely punished. 

Such interference with pregnancy is permitted, 
as is well known, in Western Europe also, in case 
any of the following five diseases is present in the 
parents: syphilis, tuberculosis, kidney disease, 
heart trouble, insanity. 

In the present epoch of crisis, all forces have 
been exerted to hold back the disease percentage, 
which has a tendency to increase because of famine 
and the heat of summer. Great work has been 
done in cleaning up the cities; for inatffnff, in 
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Moscow for two weeks (June 20 to July 3) all 
refuse was removed, the sewage and water supply 
systems cleaned and repaired. Everywhere you 
could see posters on the walls of houses calling 
upon the people in vigorous words to observe 
cleanliness and take due care of their persons. 
All the district Soviets and trade imions are very 
active in this tremendous task. 

Famine is the best ally of disease- The terrible 
drought, last year and Uiis, in the Volga district, 
has forced the peasants to emigrate to Siberia and 
the Causasus in great numbers. Twelve to fifteen 
million people in twelve governments are torment- 
ed by hunger and many are doomed to die unless 



speedy and energetic assistance is forthcoming. 
The hospitals are filling up with sick people who 
require medicine. Dysentery, cholera, and typhus 
of the stomach are spreading more and more, and 
yet, as Dr. Kalina says, the situation is much better 
than in 1919, when the typhus epidemic killed 
millions of people. 

Dr. Kalina also thanked me for the assistance 
of the workers abroad. As we descended the steps 
after the conclusion of our conversation, we vowed 
that we should do all we could to obtain assist- 
ance, not only from the workers of Scandinavia, 
but from all the other countries of Western Europe. 



Alexander Blok 

By Victor Serge 



Petrograd, August 8, 1921. 

'T'HE greatest of contemporary Russian poets, 
one of the magicians of the word and of the 
thought, he who best knew how to set forth the 
deeper meaning of the revolution, has died. 
Alexander Blok died at Petrograd on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 7, 1921. Russian literary men will 
long celebrate his memory, for he was incontest- 
ably one of the three or four great lyric poets 
conferred by nature each century on specially 
favored races. For many years, furthermore, and 
without having had any official laureateship con- 
ferred upon him, he was nevertheless the first, the 
most admired, the most beloved of the musicians 
of the Russian word. 

He leaves behind him an extensive and per- 
manent contribfltion, almost all of which is of a 
lyric nature. His best appreciated books are 
called: Verses to Evoke the Wonderous Lady, 
Joys Vnfelt, The Mask of Snow, The Earth Under 
the Snow, titles untranslatable, it would seem, 
themselves involving much fantasy, very musical, 
both charming and mystical, whose essential 
symbols were also permanently embodied in The 
Rose and the Cross, — ^fuU of joy, flowers sublimat- 
ed by a noble suffering, — a martyrdom crowned 
by the most beautiful and fragrant of flowers. 

His work is mystical, and its inspiration abso- 
lutely original, hostile to any religious or conven- 
tional symbolism, but always determined to dis- 
close among its passing forms and images, in 
minor, faint, hesitant chords, or in vague, irrides- 
cent touches, the intangible, inexpressible soul, 
which is love — painfully — and dreams of the rap- 
ture of the "unknown" to the stars. Although his 
mastery of the Russian language was almost per- 
fect, he was never a virtuoso in verse, nor, in the 
proper sense of the word, a poet by trade. We 
shall find in his books not a single patriotic song 
or cantata, nor a didactic or "thesis" poem — like 
those to which the academicians and poet laureates 
of occidental countries are unfortunately ad4icted. 



Alexander Blok was simply a lyric poet, a very 
great lyric poet, who lived like a poet, at the 
whim of the hours, of his personal emotions, or 
his dreams. And perhaps that is why it has been 
given to him to bestow upon the revolutionary 
Russia of Red November two poems which "are 
masterpieces, because they sum up, set forth, and 
splendidly proclaim the revolution: The Twelve^ 
and The Scythians. 

A French translation of The Twelve recently 
appeared in La Vie Ouvriere* But the poet, the 
musician of The Rose and the Cross, is in reality 
very untractable in translation. The Twelve are 
twelve red guards of November 1917, dressed in 
torn boots, armed with Austrian rifles, who are 
tramping in the black night, over die white snow. 
— ^Above their heads a banner flaps in the wind, 
with the inscription : "All Power to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly," partly visible in the dark. — They 
pass on. TTie reports of their rifles echoing in 
the night inexorably dispel the great shadows of 
the past- They are poor men, rough, impetuous,, 
suffering. One of them slays with a bullet from 
his gun his sweetheart of former days, whom he 
sees moving by in the arms of an officer. — ^And 
behind them on the snow remains the bloodstain: 
"But as they walk with mighty stride" followed 
by a poor famished beast, the twelve do not know 
that "they are preceded, Under the bloody flag, by 
the form of Jesus Christ — invisible in the storm — 
invulnerable under the flying balls, moving softly 
over the snow, surrounded by fluffy flakes and 
glittering diamonds, crowned by white roses." They 
do not know that they are the twelve obscure bear- 
ers of a new gospel, and that the ideal they are 
striving for is — unknown to them — invulnerable 
to their own assaults. In this poem, in which each 
word strikes home, because it is living, because it 
is a word of the street, there are verses which the 
revolution has practically taken as mottoes, in- 

'An EngUsh traiislation appeared in The Freeman, New 
York, S^tonber 8. 1920, and later as a pamphlet published 
by B. W. Huebech. 
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scribing them on the walls of its capitals: *To 
the great grief of all bourgeois, we shall bring on 
the world conflagration." The poem also contains 
a double vision, moving and powerful, of the ideal 
revolution and the real revolution. 

In the rhythm of their march and in their en- 
thusiasm, the vehement strophes of The Scythians 
recall certain passages of Victor Hugo's ChtUiments 
and Barbier's lambes. Millions and millions of 
barbarous and eager Scythians bursting with life 
and with a burning and devouring love ("Yes, for 
long, none of you has been able to love as our blood 
knows to love!") appear on the threshold of the 
future and address to the old world a fraternal 
appeal, which sounds like a defiance: 

For the last time, old world, brace up! 
For the last time the lyre of the barbarians 
Summons you to the bright repast, the 

fraternal feast 
Of labor and of peace! 

For if old Europe cannot understand the immense 
hopes and the immense love that blossoms in the 
breasts of the Scythians of the Ural and the Volga, 
these Scythians will turn to Asia — ^and then woe 
to old Europe! 

In Alexander Blok's tragic admonition there is 
a profound meaning. Europe has not responded 
to the brusque and magnificent appeal of the 
"barbarians" — proletarians and muzhiks — who 
have made the revolution. And now these "bar- 
barians" are calling upon the people of the Orient 
If old bourgeois Europe were able to grasp even 
in the slightest degree the immensity of the con- 
sequences of the awakening of the Orient, what 
frightful disturbances must she feel at the faintest 
murmurs in India and Iran? 

The author of The Twelve and The Scythians 
was attached by his sympathies to the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party of the Left, which adhered 
to the Soviets after the November Revolution, and 
whose legal organization, surviving many aber- 
rations, is to-day making efiForts to constitute itself 
as a "loyal opposition." As a matter of fact, 
Alexander Blok, little versed in political affairs, 
understood the revolution as a poet — and under- 
stood it admirably. 

He did not cease his work at Petrograd. I 
believe he had been engaged for some time in 
an office in the Theatrical Section of the Com- 
missariat of Public Instruction. He was a member 
of the Bureau of the Authors' Union and one of 
the founders of the Poets' Union, which has taken 
upon itself the defence of the interests of poets, 
who are considered as having a function in the 
Republic, a trade comparable in every respect 
with other trades. He was much interested in the 
House of Arts, one of the centres of intellectual 
life in Petrograd. There you might often meet 
him. A dashing figure, well jointed, he had the 
el^ant correctness and bearing of an Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman. His elongated face, smooth shaven, 
with its firm features, flushing faintly at the slight- 



est emotion, his eyes of the blue of the ocean, 
further strengthened this first impression, some- 
what unexpected in the most lyrical and most 
Russian of our contemporary poets. None of those 
that have met him, however little, will forg^ his 
calm and warm voice, always appearing to re- 
strain an emotion, and his blue, timid, distant, 
sweet glance. 

At the age of forty-one he succumbed to heart 
trouble, complicated, they tell me, by an incipient 
scurvy* and by a breakdown of a constitution that 
had been slowly undermined by years of privation. 
If the conditions of existence of the circle to 
which he belonged were somewhat bettei^ than 
those of the rest of the population, in these days 
of civil war, of blockade and of permanent famine, 
they are none the less hard conditions indeed, 
and the noblest natures are not always those that 
adapt themselves best to the new conditions of the 
struggle for life. It has very often been the caae 
in Red Russia during the civil war and the famine, • 
that the best of revolutionaries went off to be 
killed at the front or on the barricades, while 
others were lying low — and that the best of artista 
and scholars stoically suffered the severest privih 
tions, while dubious "intellectuals", skilled at 
sabotage in all the Soviet institutions, were 
"muddling through" rather well. 

In this unfortunate and inverse selection, the 
war that has been waged and is still being waged 
more insidiously, against Red Russia, has been 
more responsible than any other cause for the re- 
peated murders of the elect. The artists, the 
learned, the children — the elements that humanity 
necessarily considers to be the promise of its 
future — have suffered most in this process. Poets 
die young in the country of the revolution, and 
hundreds of thousands of Russian children are a 
prey to famine at the very moment when the eyes 
of Alexander Blok have closed in death. 

The peoples who initiate the great social trans- 
formations are called upon to pay this cruel ran- 
som for the future of all races. 



*The Russian Telegraph Agency announced that Blok 
died of cancer, from which disease, as is well known to 
his friends, he had suffered for many years. 
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The French Plot Against Russia 



Perhaps the facts here given may throw some light on the present French strikes. 



The misery which now exists over a large area 
of Russia as a result of drought, blockade and 
civil war baa been the signal for redoubled ener- 
gies on the part of foreign imperialistic enemies 
of the Workers' Republic, acting in co-operation 
with the more fanatical emigres, such as Savinkov 
and Burtsev. Now, when the organization of the 
Red Army is being devoted to the work of famine 
relief, the French bankers apparently feel that 
the time is opportune to strike a new blow at 
Russia through the instrumentality of their Polish 
and Rumanian vassals. Throughout July and 
August the French Communist paper L'Hu- 
manite printed article after article containing 
specific allegations about shipments of large 
quantities of munitions and war material to Poland 
and Rumania. Day after day it has reprinted its 
"standing accusation": a list of firms and arsenals 
which are manufacturing munitions for the use 
of the Polish and Rumanian armies. The essential 
facts about the new French conspiracy against 
Soviet Russia are summed up in the following 
article by Bernard Lecache, which appeared in 
L'Humanite on August 7: 

The Plot Against Russia 

"What will the working dass do against the French 
shipments of munitions to Poland and Rumania? Will 
it finally take the attitude that is expected? WiU it rise 
with sufficient force before the government which is lead- 
ing it without striking a blow into the next last war? 

The first duty of the workers' organization has not 
been fulfilled, /iter our revelations — they are not official 
but they are, we flatter ourselves, irrefragable — ^it was 
agreed to stop immediately the daily shipments of men 
and arms for the next assailants of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. This has not yet been done. We shall regret it 
to-morrow. To-day we can attempt to reassert ourselves, 
we can prove to the ruling power that the proletariat 
will not allow a whole people, which has already been 
decimated by famine, to be assassinated without defense. 

"The cause of the metal workers is disquieting. We 
continue to point out by name, as we have been doing, 
some of the firms which assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing munitions. We publish almost daily the list of houses 
and firms which contract, at a high price, to send shells 
to the Poles. The working men and women are therefore 
very definitely warned, and, on the other hand, we know 
that the metal trusts have acted in accordance with their 
obligations to their shareholders. 

The Workers' Responsibility 

"How is it that from this time the making of munitions 
has continued? We know that among the prodncera are 
only trade unionists. But do the trade unionists who are 
there clearly realize the situation? If they do not perceive 
the infamous role which they are playing, so much the 
worse for them and for us. 

"At Fort d'Aubervilliers, about a hundred women have 
been called for the numofactore of asphyxiating gases, 
about fifty adult women for the repairing of gas masks. 

"There may be among them widows of the war. And 
then? 

"Let us now come to the railway workers. Three-fourths 
of tluan are enlisted for the policies — if it be not to use 
too big a word — of revolutionary syndicalism. We ask 



of some tens of thousands of members of the Federation 
of Railway Workers whether they will persist in allowing 
trains of munitions for Poland and Rumania to depart. 
"There are, finally, maritime workers and dockers. WiU 
they continue to permit steamers loaded with war material 
to sail every third day from Marseilles, from Lorient, 
Rochefort, Brest, Havre and Dunkirk, bound either for 
the Baltic or the Black Sea? In conclusion, we beg of 
all to consult the following list, expressive in its con- 
ciseness, which suffices to explain the plot against starving 
Russia, fomented by little Barthou, brother of a deserter 
who returned by favor of an amnesty. 

Our Standing Accusation 

"WiU they remain unmoved when we maintain these 
charges, without fearing any contradiction: 

"The despatch of munition trains for Poland and 
Rumania twice a day. 

"The general recruiting in the factories of the West, 
of Creusot, of the Centre. 

"The manufacture, day and night, in these factories, 
of mitrailleuses, cannon, shells, balls, airplanes. 

"The despatch, on the pretext of reinforcements for 
Upper Silesia, or Poland, of about 20,000 poilus of the 
classes of 1920 and 1921. 

"The preparation to send new troop reinforcements for 
Poland. 

"The sending to the port of Danzig of a French steamer, 
loaded with war material, among other things 38 cannon 
and 608 tons of munitions. 

"The recruiting, at Fort d'Audervilliers, of 150 women 
for the immediate manufacture of asphyxiating gas and 
gas masks for the Polish army. 

"The making, at Baudot and Donon and Argenteuil, of 
tractors for heavy artUIery on the raikoads (destined for 
Poland). 

"The manufacture at Breguet of airplanes equipped for 
war for Poland and Rumania. Each airplane costs 58,000 
francs. 

"The manufacture, in Levasseur, of military airplanes 
for Poland. 

'The sending, by L'E. S. A., No. 2, to Nanterre of 
40 cases full of complete airplanes, equipped for war, 
destined for Rumania. 

"On each of these cases one can read the foUowing 
inscription: 

"Shipment of special store of aviation material. 

"The Minister of War of France to the Minister of War 
of Rumania. 

"Naval arsenal of Lorient. 

"From this same sution trains have akeady left fiUed 
with mitraiUeuses for airplanes, as weU as airplane motors 
and equipment for landing. 

"The sending, through the Independent Society of 
T. S. F. (S. I. F) (place of meeting, 66 Rue de la Boetie, 
Paris) by way of (3iatillon to Montrouge of saddlery 
for Rumania. 

"About two months ago Rumanian soldiers came to be 
instructed in the use of the equipment. The manufacture, 
by the S. O. M. M. A., at Farcot factory, dichy, of 88 
cannon of 155 range, of 60s, 70s and of mountain 658 
for Poland or Rumania. 

"The manufacture of airplanes for Rumania by the 
sheet metal factory at O>lombes, on the Boulevard de 
Havre. 

"The manufacture of cannon at the Schneider factory 
(formerly maison Farcot), Avenue de la Gare, at Saint- 
Ouen. For whom? 

"The manufacture at Delaunay, BelleviUe and Saint- 
Denis, of rifles, cartridges, 75s and anti-aircraft guns. 

"The making of barbed wire at the Monton factory, 
Plaine Saint-Denis. The whole stock is sent to Poland." 
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Protest Against Conspirators in Poland 

The following is the uxt of a note sent on July 4 by People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, to the 
Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Skirmont. To accompany this note, which shorn how Polaad is m^Mg 
counter-revolutionary agents, we are printing opposite^ m official Soviet Government poster unth the inscription: 
"The departing shlakhta (Polish nobles) in their impotent rage blow up cities with the dynamite of the Entente 
and destroy the population." Below are the words: "Curses and death upon the hired murderers!" The names 
Kiev and Borissov— cities sacked by the Poles over a year ago— appear over the burning houses in the distance. 
The poster evidently dates from that period. 



Already on April 11 the Russian GoTemment felt itself 
obliged to call the attention of the Polish Government 
to the constant -violations of the Riga treaty by Polish 
forces, who were aiding in every possible way_ the bands 
hostile to the Soviet Government, in their raids on the 
territories of the Soviet Republics. On May 3, the Russian 
Government, to its great regret, was obliged to declare 
to the Polish Government that the explanation contained 
in the latter's note of April 19 could not be considered 
as in any way satisfactory. In this new declaration, the 
Russian Government adduced a number of instances of 
aid given by Polish forces to the organizations of Savin- 
kov, Balakhovich and Peremykin, whose object it was to 
invade the Soviet Republics and overthrow their govern- 
ments. In its radio ulegram of May 26, the Polish Gov- 
ernment resolutely denied all facU that were incriminating 
to it. 

With profound regret the Russian Government some 
time ago recognized that so far as the violations by the 
Polish Government of its treaty obligations with regard to 
Russia were concerned, the facts far exceeded everything 
that has been stated by the Russian Government in its 
former declarations. In Article 5 of the Riga Treaty, 
both contracting parties accepted the obligation to refrain 
from all interference in the internal affairs of the other 
side, from agitation, propaganda and intervention of any 
kind, as well as from any support to such activities. They 
bind themselves not to recognize or support organizations 
having as their object an armed struggle with the other 
contracting party, either in order to encroach upon its 
territorial integrity, or to prepare for the overthrow of its 
governmental or social system by force, as well as in 
organizations alleging themselves to be a government of 
the other party, or of portions of its territory. '« 

Both sides bind themselves not to tolerate the presence 
on their territory of such organizations, their official or 
other representatives, or other organs, to prevent recruit- 
inK on their own territory, as well as the entrance into 
their territory of armed forces, weapons, or supplies, muni- 
tions, or war materials of any lund, destined for such 
organizations. 

Tlie Russian Government declares that all these pro- 
visions have been violated by the Polish Government from 
the very outset to the present time. More than that. 
Polish forces have most actively participated in actions 
which it was the duty of the Polish Government to oppose, 
in accordance with this article of the treaty. The principal 
one of the organizations hostile to the Russian Government 
—which not only has its seat at Warsaw, but which there 
enjoys the full encouragement of the highest organs of 
the Polish Government — ^is the so-called "Russian Political 
Committee," headed by Savinkov, the author of the well- 
known statement that he was "ready to go with anyone, 
if the purpose be only to fight the Soviet Government." 
Sometimes this Political Committee acted through central 
organs created by it, hostile to the Soviet Government; 
at one time it created the Russian Evacuation Committee, 
which in reality had undertaken the organization on 
Poli^ territory of forces hostile to Soviet Russia. Shortly 
thereafter it established a Liquidation Commission for the 
affairs of the Evacuation Committee, which, however, did 
not wind up any of its activities. Within the last few 
months, the Russian Political Committee acted quite openly 
and offici^y. With its official approval, the leaders of the 
conspiracies and uprisings directed against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have been crossing the Polish border, while, on 
the basis of its -"■"■^ — •«' the highest authorities of the 
Polish £ ..'ti giving out to these same agents 



official Polish certificates, necessary for their work on 
Polish territory and for their passage over the border. 
The Political Committee, tliis great centre of all activities 
abroad hostile to the Russian Government, is in such close 
contact with the Polish Government, that its declarations 
and official documents have for the Polish Government full 
official significance. 

This same Russian Political Committee is the actual in- 
itiator and manager of the great conspiracy that waa pre- 
pared on Polish territory with the object of bringing about 
an overthrow of the Government in Russia, which is now 
revealed, thanks to the watchfulness of the Soviet power. 
On Polish territory and with the full cooperation of the 
Polish Government, the Russian Political Committee was 
preparing uprisings both in the cities and the rural 
districts of Soviet Russia, as well as tiie disorganization 
of the transportation system, the destruction of factories, 
fuel, etc., and an attack from the outside from Polish 
territory, where for this purpose the necessary forces had 
been recruited and armed. For this latter purpose use vras 
made of the former armies of Savinkov, Balakhovich and 
Peremykin, who had first been interned and then liberated 
as the result of an understanding between the Political 
Comtaittee and the Polish Government. For the same 
purpose, with the active support of the Polish authorities, 
recruiting was carried on among Russian citizens with the 
object of filling up the ranks that were being gotten ready 
for an assault on the Soviet Republic. The Russian Poli- 
tical Committee recognized the so-called "People's Union 
for the Defence of the Fatherland and Liberty", to take 
charge of the carrying out of this program. This Com- 
mittee was an organization working directly on the real- 
ization of a wide plan of conspiracy, covering both the 
capitals of Soviet Russia and its provincial cities, as well 
as the railroads and the rural population. The agents of 
the People's Union for the Defense of the Fatherland and 
Liberty stood at the head of the bandit uprising in the 
Western provinces. While the operation of disposing of 
the bandit system, now fortunately completed, was under 
way, it became dear that all the meshes of this move- 
ment almost invariably led back to the People's Union 
for the Defense of the Fatherland and Liberty, that is, 
to an organization operating at Warsaw with the full co- 
operation of the Polish Government. Similar connection 
was found to exist between this Union and the conspiracy 
now exposed at Petrograd, which turned out to be a com- 
ponent part of the same plan that had heea liquidated 
by the Soviet Power. The principal role in the carrying 
out of this plan had been assigned to the divisions formed 
on Polish territory, which were to attack the Soviet 
Republic from without, simultaneously with organized up- 
risings within. Under the form of as organization for 
social labors, the armies of Savinkov, Balakhovich and 
Peremykin were to be pushed forward to the boundary, 
and shock battallions of guerilla fighters were to be 
formed out of their ntuibers. In order to aid in the carry- 
ing out of this plan, the personal Adjutant of the Polish 
Minister of War, General Staff Col. Count SoUognb de 
Voino, was placed at the head of the interned army. The 
Russian Government has in its possession letters from the 
so-called General Bnlak-Balakhovich to the acting repi«- 
sentative of the Head of the Friends of the Workers, Capt. 
Poveizak, from which it is evident that the plan of the 
conspirators with regard to the formerly interned armies 
was being gradually accomplished. Simultaneonsly the 
head of the Russian Political Committee, Savinkov, con- 
eluded an agreement with the counter-revolutionary so- 
called "Governments" of Ukraine, the Don, the Kuban, 
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and the leading groups of the counter-revolutionaiy Cossack 
elements of the Terek, Astrakhan and Orenburg. By an 
agreement between the Russian Political G>nimittee and 
the Polish Government the troops of the counter-revolu- 
tionary Cossacks in Poland were assigned to border duty, 
to which there is reference in letters from Savinkov to 
Count Sollogub de Voino. Colonel Cnilorybov was appoint- 
ed representative of these Cossack divisions by the Polish 
Government, since the Russian Political Committee had 
appointed him to head the Cossack troops. 

The Polish General Staff at Work 
In this intensive work of preparation and leadership in 
conspiracies in Russia that was being carried on by the 
Russian Political Committee, one of the principal parts 
was played by the Polish Staff. The Polish General Staff 
not only permitted the organization of guerilla divisions 
in Poland, but gave aid to such organizations, supplying 
their troops with arms and transporting' them on Polish 
railroads at the expense of the Polish Ministry of War. 
The Polish General Staff actively cooperated in recruiting 
in wax prisoners' camps and among the interned organixers 
of anti-Soviet groups and in forwarding them into Russia. 
It aided in the reorganization and preparedness for war- 
like activity of the remnants of the formerly interned anti- 
Soviet armies. It supplied the agents of the Russian 
Political Committee and its couriers free of charge with 
traveling papers and issued permits for transporting anti- 
Soviet literature by railroad. 

Almost all the agents of the Rusnan Political Committee 
were at the same time agents of the Polish General Staff. 
Officials of the institutions under the jurisdiction of the 
Polish General Staff conducted over the border the agents 
of the Russian Political Committee destined for Russia. 
In the offices of these officials of institutions subordinate 
to the Polish General Staff, bundles of anti-Soviet liter- 
ature were made up. More than that, the Polish General 
Staff aided in forwarding to Russia poisons with the object 
of a wholesale poisoning of Red Army divisions at the 
time of the uprisings. Thus, for example, the Second 
Section of the Polish General Staff, over the signature of 
the Major of the General Staff, Bek, issued a document 
to the agents of Savinkov for transportation to Soviet 
Russia, for reconnoitering purposes as it were, two kilo- 
grams of poison, the object of whldi in reality was the 
wholesale poisoning of Red Army men. All these actions 
of the highest authorities of the Polish Government were 
possible only by reason of the fact that the Russian Poli- 
Ucal Committee has until the present time enjoyed the 
full protection of the highest personages in the Polish 
Republic As a consequence of this, the Polish Govern- 
ment squandered 350 million marks of the funds of the 
Polish Treasury in support of the Russian Political Com- 
mittee and its conspirative activities. 

Under the mask of peace, the Polish Government was 
guilty of actions towards the Soviet Republics that amount- 
ed to certain forms of warlike operations. The Government 
of the Workers and Peasants in Russia, however, stands 
so firm and represents so completely the will of the great 
working masses of Russia that no kinds of conspiracies 
on the part of the remnants of the exploiting classes, sup- 
ported by external foes, could weaken its position. The 
Workers' and Peasants' Soviet Russia has shown that it 
can defend itself against a whole world of armed enemies 
and is not afraid of any invasions. But it desires peace 
and all its efforts are directed toward the achievement of 
friendly relations with all other nations. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment hoped that by making important sacrifices in the 
conclusion of peace with the Polish Republic, it would 
assure for itself permanent and neighborly relations with 
that country. The Russian Government unswervingly 
labors for the establishment and solidification of the 
fundamental relations with Poland that weie fixed at the 
Riga treaty, which the Russian Government is profoundly 
convinced correspond to the interests and the basic desires 
of both peoples. The Russian Government invariably has 
complied and will comply with all provisions of Article 5, 
as well as of all other articles of the Riga Treaty. It is 
not the fault of the Russian Government if the Polish 



Government is continuing its hostile acts against Roaaia. 
The Polish Government has thus far not given permission 
to the Russian ambassador to enter Warsaw*, thus de- 
laying the possibility of really bringing about peace and 
friendship by means of regular diplomatic relations. Th« 
Polish Government is supporting the White Russian so- 
called "Military Political Centre" and the White Russian 
Committee at Warsaw. It gives snpport to the Petlurians 
and other opponents of the Ubainian Soviet power, 
Tyutyunik, and others. In supporting the Russian Poli- 
tical Committee, it is supporting the most active of the 
enemies of the Russian Government. 

In its Notes, written in reply, the Polish Government 
advances two accusations against the Russian Government. 
One of these is concerned with the activity of a certain 
Yevlev, who is alleged to have fomented dissension in 
those parts of White Russia that have been united with 
Poland. The Russian Government, in its Note of May 28, 
already pointed out that from the moment of the conclu- 
sion of peace it no longer maintained any relations with 
the above mentioned Yevlev. The second accusation of 
the Polish Government was concerned with literature 
hostile to that Government, which, it was alleged, was 
being thrust upon refugees returning to Poland. The 
investigation undertaken by us shows that not a single 
one of the organizations of the Soviet Government was 
guilty of any such act. We must assume that the accusa- 
tion contained in the Polish Note was simply a sort of 
justification advanced by the refugees in order to explain 
the presence of Polish communist literature on their 
persons. The Russian Government has complied with the 
utmost punctiliousness and honesty with the Riga Treaty, 
but its reward has been that Polish territory has become 
a drill-ground for attacks on Soviet Russia and iat the 
preparation of conspiracies against its government. The 
Russian Government expects from the Polish Government 
a declaration as to what it intends to do in order to put 
an end once and for all to these intolerable conditions. 

Demands of the Russian Government 

The Russian Government demands the immediate ban- 
ishment from Polish territory of the two brothers Savinkav, 
Filosofov, Miagkov, Odinits, Dickhof-Derental, and the 
other members of the "Russian Polidcal Committee," as 
well as their agents; also, Bulak-Balakhovich, together 
with his brother, Peremyldn, Elvengren, Vasiliev, and the 
other members of the "People's Union for the Defense 
of the Fatherland and Liberty," together with their agents; 
furthermore: Petlura, Tyutyunik, Mordalevich, Orlik, 
Strnk, and the other Ukrainian counter-revolutionaiy 
agents; furthermore, CoL Gnilorybov and the other persons 
standing at the head of the CiMsack connter-ievolutionary 
groups, and their agents. The Russian Government de- 
mands the immediate formation at Warsaw of a mixed 
Russo-Polish Commission! including also representatiTes 
of the Ukrainian and White Russian Soviet Republics, for 
the final drawing up of a list of persons subject to banish- 
ment, in addition to those enumerated above. The Russian 
Government demands the immediate disbanding of all 
armies and detachments created for purposes hostUe to 
the Soviet Government, as well as the internment of their 
adherents in concentration camps. Furthermore, it de- 
mands the taking of unconditionally effective measures for 
the cessation of every sort of contact between them and 
the various counter-revolutionary groups, and for taking 
away from the latter every possibility of exerting any 
sort of influence over them. The Russian Government 
demands that the above mentioned mixed Commission shall 
likewise be entrusted with the supervision over the carry- 
ing out of these measiures, as well as of all measures that 
are aimed at removing any danger that may threaten the 
Soviet Republics from the side of the former counter- 
revolutionary groups still remaining on Polish soil. Finally, 
it demands, under the control and guidance of the 



*Tbit was written before the arrinl at Wanew, in Anfnat, of K a rafc ta a . 
formerljr Aaaiatant CommiHar for Foreign Affaire, and now npreaentatiTV 
of the Ruealan Sodaliet Federal Sotiet Republic at Wanaw. 
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mixed Commiaaion, the ponishmeiit of official persona and 
other Poliah citizena that may have been gnilty of per- 
fonning the above indicated acts. 

People's Commissar for Foreign A§airt, 
Chicherin. 



A TREATY WITH HUNGARY 

Difficulties are constantly urged by opponents 
of the Soviet Government whenever a suggestion 
is made that any foreign government make a 
treaty with Russia. As a matter of fact, the Soviet 
Government has already signed many treaties with 
foreign powers, great and small, and is punctili- 
ously executing all the requirements of such docu- 
ments. The fact that an agreement has recently 
been signed with Hungary, perhaps the most reac- 
tionary government of Europe, suggests that treaty 
obligations between two foes, while of course more 
in the nature of a truce than of an alliance, are 
very often necessary under present conditions- 

Readers of Soviet Russia will recall that the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, on 
August 13, 1920, demanded in a note addressed 
to the Hungarian Foreign Minister at Budapest 
that the Htmgarian Government desist from its 
announced intention to practice judicial murder 
on ten former members of the Hungarian Soviet 
Govenunent, then in the power of their "white" 
conquerors. Chicherin enumerated in his note to 
Hungary ten members of important Hungarian 
families, who were in the custody of the Russian 
Soviet Government, which had inherited the war 

Erisoners taken by the Tsar, and threatened that 
e would inflict on them any punishment visited 
by the Hungarian Government on their ten captives 
wno had taken part in the Hungarian Soviet 

The Hungarian Government sent a mission to 
Riga to discuss the situation with representatives 
of the Russian Soviet Government, and it now 
appears that the joint negotiations have led to 
the signature of a treaty concerning the exchange, 
not only of the important prisoners mentioned in 
Chicherin's note of August 13 (see Soviet Russia 
Vol. Ill, page 413, for the text of the note), but 
of all the prisoners of war held by both sides. 
A message recently received from Riga, dated July 
30, gives interesting details as to the contents of 
the new document, which is signed by I. S. Ganet- 
zky for both Soviet Russia and Soviet Ukraine, 
and by Dr. M. Jungerth for Hungary. While the 
treaty is concerned chiefly with the exchange of 
prisoners, it also has interesting provisions of 
broader import. 

In concluding the treaty, the signatories pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that each accepts the 
obligation to undertake no war-like actions of any 
kind with regard to the other, and that neither 
will afford any direct or indirect assistance to 
opponents of the other party, either in war with 
other powers or in civil wars. 

By the terms of this treaty, the Hungarian Gov- 
ornment releases all prisoners of war, as well as 
civilian prisoners, who are originally domiciled in 



Russia or Ukraine, and will transport them to the 
botmdary. The Hungarian Government accepts the 
obligation to permit the departure for Russia of 
400 prisoners enimierated in a special list of 
names. Should there be any difficulty in the identi- 
fication of these persons, the Soviet Government 
must furnish such precise description as will be 
absolutely necessary. Should any of the persons 
named not be living on Hungarian soil, or should 
they be at present domiciled outside the domain 
of the Hungarian Government, the Government is 
released from the obligation to surrender them. 
It is not admissible to substitute other names in 
place of those that cannot be found. Such persons 
as are named in the list, who may not wish to de- 
part from Hungary, may continue to reside there. 
In order to obtain a free expression of the desire 
of the persons named, the Russian Government has 
the right, in consultation with the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, to send a neutral personage to Hungary, 
who shall have the right of free and direct associ- 
ation with the persons indicated, who may desire 
to remain in Htmgary, in order that there may 
be assurance that this is in accordance with their 
freely expressed desire. 

The Russian Government shall release and 
transport to the boundary: (1) all Hungarian 
prisoners of war, soldiers as well as officers, now 
in Russia, Ukraine, Turkestan and Siberia; (2) all 
civilian persons, originally coming from what is 
now Htmgary and at present living in the terri- 
tories enimierated under (1) above; (3) Captain 
Carl Marschall, now being detained in Moscow. 

In order that all prisoners of war and civilian 
petsons may be informed of the possibility to 
return home, the signatory governments bind them- 
selves to publish the provisions of this treaty 
throughout their respective countries- Each indi- 
vidual is to retain his right of free choice, as to 
whether he will return to his home, or continue 
to dwell where he now lives, with the permission 
of the govenmient of the coimtry of his present 
sojourn. 

In principle, the exchange of the prisoners of 
war indicated in (1), (2), and (3) above is to be 
accomplished in the following manner: 

1. The Hungarian soldiers (proletarians) shall 
be exchanged for Russian soldiers and civilian 
persons now in Htmgary. 

2. The Hungarian officers and bourgeois ele- 
ments now being detained in Russia, as well as 
Captain Marschall, shall be exchanged for the 
persons enumerated in the appended list 

The exchange of the first category, in other 
words, of the Hungarian soldiers now in Russia 
for the Russian soldiers and civilian persons now 
in Hungary, is to begin at once. The exchange of 
the second category, in other words, the bourgeois 
elements and officers, now detained in Russia, for 
the persons enumerated in the appended list, is 
to take place through the intermediary of a third 
power, to be chosen later, for executing these 
provisions after the ratification of the treaty by 
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the signatory states- In order to hasten the de- 
livery of this category, the persons already in- 
terned in camps are to be consigned to this third 
power in a number of batches. The exchange of 
this category will be carried out by the third 
power above indicated, on its own territory. Both 
signatory parties shall consign to this third power 
the persons in auestion, for internment in several 
groups, from which the persons to be exchanged 
diall be assigned to the countries in question. The 
groups assigned by both parties shall bear the 



same proportion to the total number of persons to 
be exchanged. The People's Commissars mu^ be 
so despatched with regard to the various groups, 
that the last of the People's Commissars will be 
surrendered together with the last group to be 
exchanged. The consignments shall be so de- 
spatch^ that the exchange may be completed be> 
fore the end of the present year. To facilitate 
such exacuations, lists of prisoners of war not yet 
delivered shall from time to time be mutually ex- 
changed. 



Russian Workers from America 



By L A. Martens 



The theses of Comrade Bogdanovich, accepted by 
the Fourth Congress of the Soviets of National 
Economy, pointed out in Article 6 the necessity 
of making use of "foreigners" for the purpose of 
increasing production in our country, both by the 
method of purchases of needed equipment, machines, 
and materials, as well as by the method of attraoting 
concessionnaires, but the theses completely over* 
look another possibility for utilizing foreigners 
for the reconstruction of Russian life. This is the 
4tssignment to our industry of Russian workers 
now living abroad. The aid of these workers, 
which cannot but be regarded as of great value, 
was already fully manuested and expresoed last 
year. We are here referring particularly to the 
United States of America. According to the latest 
statistical data, there were living in the United 
States in 1920, 1,393,999 immigranU from Russia 
(not counting immigrants from Poland, Latvia 
and Finland). It would be difficult to indicate 
precisely how many of this number represent peas- 
ants, and how many represent workers, but we 
may safely declare that the greater part of the 
Russian population is concentrated in such indus- 
trial states as New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, etc., and this population is almost 
entirely made up of industrial proletarians. 

Immediately after the November revolution in 
Russia, almost the entire Russian population of 
America boldly and decidedly expressed itself as 
in favor of this revolution. By virtue of this fact, 
the activity of the Soviet Mission in America, ex- 
tending over nearly two years, was conducted un- 
der conditions of the fullest sympathy and the most 
heartfelt cooperatioD of the Russian immigrants- 
This sympathy soon took a very concrete form. 
In the summer of 1919 there was organized in 
New York "The Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia," which met with extraordinary sympathy 
and support on the part not only of the Russian 
workers, but also of American workers; in spite 
of persecutions by the American authorities, the 
membership of tms Society had risen to 2500 by 
the middle of 1920. Subsequently, similar societies 
were organized in a great number of the larger 



industrial centres of America, such as Boston, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Frandaco, and 
others. Of course, the activities of these societies, 
by reason of their being completely cot ofif from 
Russia, and of the persecutions by the authorities 
(raiding their premises, beating up members, etc.), 
could not develop to the necessary proportions. 
At the present moment, the number of workers 
organizni in such societies in America is not leas 
than ten thousand, and, doubtless, under favorable 
conditions, it might easily rise to fifty thousand 
or more. Parallel with this, the Soviet Mission in 
America in 1919 began to register skilled workers 
of all kinds, who desired to go to Russia; in all 
there were registered about twenty-five thousand 
workers. 

Crisis in America 
We must point out that the economic crisis 
which ensued in America toward the end of 1920 
fell most heavily on the Russian immigrants and 
still further increased the longing of the latter 
to go to Russia. The Soviet Mission, taking into 
account the complete lack of preparedness of the 
institutions in Soviet Russia to receive this immi- 
gration, exerted all its forces to restrain this ten- 
dency, so long as this was possible, but daring 
the last mont& of 1920 and the earlier months 
of 1921, the less conscious elements of the Russian 
immigrants in America, n^lecting to ask any per- 
mission from the Soviet authorities, simply inaugu- 
rated an elemental migration toward Russia. The 
more conscious and organized portion did not 
permit itself to be drawn into this impulsive move- 
ment, and is still waiting for instructions from die 
Soviet Government The immigrants, chiefly peas- 
ants, who did hasten back to Russia, because of 
the unpreparedness of the Soviet Republic to re- 
ceive than, endured such hardships, almost 
unbearable at times, that the Soviet Government 
felt itself obliged to close the border compl^ely 
to the Russian immigrants. This flood of Rus- 
sian immigrants from America was, therefore, cut 
off in April of the present year.* 

*See SovisT Russia. April 23, 1921 (VoL IV. No. 17). 
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We need hardly point out that by this measure 
Soviet Russia is depriving herself not only of a 
very great number of skilled and other workers, 
of which the Republic at present has great need, 
but also of a considerable influx of material re- 
sources, in view of the fact that the workers in- 
variably propose to bring with diem all kinds of 
tools of production, instruments, etc. 

It^ would be difficult to estimate to what pro- 
portions the influx of workers into Russia may 
grow, but the figure of one hundred thousand per- 
sons passing from America into Russia in the 
course of a year will hardly seem exaggerated in 
the eyes of those who are acquainted with Ameri- 
can conditions. 

This whole mass of Russian immigrants, return- 
ing homeward, appears to us to 1^ an element 
in the highest d^ree desirable and useful. Hav- 
ing passed through the hard school of American 
capitalism, having been effciently and thoroughly 
disciplined by the American conditions of produc- 
tion, they would be injected into the mass of over- 
taxed and exhausted Russian workers as a fresh, 
invigorating element But for this purpose, appro- 
priate conditions must be created for them in this 
country, consisting chiefly of the segregation of 
the American and, generally, of all foreign work- 
ers, in special productive groups, and in the crea- 
tion of special production conditions for them, 
approximating, as far as possible, the conditions 
of those countries from which they have come. 

It is of course apparent that the only organ 
that can and should assume the task of organiz- 
ing a systematic immigration of Russian workers 
from America is the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. And as a matter cf fact, only the 
Supreme Council of National Economy is suffi- 
ciently competent to decide such matters as: in what 
branches of production and in what factories and 
shops the organized assistance of these workers 
may be most real and most productive. 

Finally, we have only to point out the slight 
experiences in the direction indicated by us, which 
have already been passed through imder the as 
yet very unfavorable conditions. Thus, there re- 
cently arrived in Moscow from America a co- 
operative organization of 41 Russian construction 
workers. Tlus cooperative organization brought 
with them a completely equipped shop for the 
mass production of light houses of the American 
type. In addition to their shop equipment, the 
organization also brought with them the necessary 
spare parts to last for a period of two years- It 
is proposed to carry out the work of this organ- 
ization vrith the aid of the local carpenters under 
the guidance of the workers of the cooperative. 
This group of workers was sent to the Don basin. 

The cooperative of New York machinists sent 
to Russia a complete equipment for making auto- 
matic castings of various kinds, requiring great 
precision in measurements, such as automobile 



parts. This is a new branch of production, of 
extremely great value, and as yet completely un- 
known to our country. Ten del^ates of this co- 
operative are now in Moscow and are preparing 
all the necessary conditions for the arrival of the 
remaining workers and for the setting up of 
machinery in the AMO factory. Recently there 
also arrived in Moscow a cooperative of tailors 
(120 workers) with a completely equipped Jiop 
for 600 men. We have received a telegram from 
New York informing us of the organization under 
the "Sociehr for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia" 
of a second tailors' cooperative consisting of one 
hundred men with a capital of $80,000 for the 
purpose of machinery and equipment 

In addition to this, we have received proposf' 
tions from a group of agricultural workers of the- 
same Society, controlling $10,000 for the purchase- 
oi agricultural machinery and implements, all of 
whose members desire to go to Russia; from< 
workers in the State of Montana, who desire to* 
organize a group of miners and send them to- 
Russia with madunes and equipment for mining 
operations. In January of the present year the 
Machinists' Union, a very large and influential 
organization in the United States, proposed to or- 
ganize for Russia a group of 2000 first-class 
^erican machinists. Already at the beginninK 
of 1920 the Dukhobors of the State oP North 
Dakota sent a delegation to the Soviet Mission 
with a proposition to settle 10,000 Dukhobors in 
Russia, with all machines and tools that may be 
necessary for farming. 

The above facts should be sufficient to show with 
absolute clearness the benefits that might be con- 
tnbuled by the American workers in the matter 
of mcreasmg the productive forces of the Russiaa 
Republic. 

Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, June 22, 1921, 

Editor's Note: A repon on the subject matter of the 
above arude was made by the Chief of the Metal DiTidon. 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy, L. K. 
Martens, to the Soviet of Labor and Defense, which at » 
i?*'^ ^Ji"* ^ •dopted the following resoluUon: 
1} The Central Industrial Department of the Supieme 
LouncU of National Economy is now organizing a sob- 
depaitment, one of whose aims is to develop private 
industrial unde^talang^ or groups of such, by means of 
turning them over to foreign, in parUcular, to American 
workers and mdustrially trained peasants on contract 
teims, giving them a certain degree of economic autonomy, 
and earned out in a stipulated manner; 

2) The sub-department on industrial immigration of 
the Supreme CouncU of National Economy collecU and 
maJies a study of all necessary daU regarding works, 
factones and other enterprises, which, with a view to 
increaung producUon, could be leased to organized group* 

1. *[?*«",'«"" America and other countries; ascertains 
ij I **' "Jdustrial groups of these foreign workers thar 
could be utilized in these undertakings, and decides U«r 
kind of materials, tools, food supplies, and for what 
periods these workers mnst bring such at their own 
expense to Russia for the proposed undertakings; 

3) In view of the particular importance of industrial 
immigration from America, the sub-department on indus- 
trial immigration of the Supreme Council of Nations) 
Economy enters into conuct with Ainerican societies vf 
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technical aid to Soviet Rusaia and immediately begins the 
organization of above-mentioned industrial groups of work- 
ers in America with a view to transferring them to Russia, 
«nd giving them all necessary data as to the nature of 
ihe undertaking to which they are invited, as well as 
■of the materials, tools, and - food supplies, as mentioned 
jibove; 

4) The sub-department of industrial immigration on the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, in the name of 
the latter, enters into agreement, upon fixed conditions, 
with these industrial groups of workers, leasing to them 
the factories, works, or undertakings, giving them a certain 
degree of economic autonomy; 

5) On all questions pertaining to conditions of labor, 
and to purely immigration questions, the sub-department 
of industrial immigration of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy must coordinate its actions with the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions and the People's 
Commissariat of Labor, which have for this purpose their 
permanent representatives in the sub-department of in- 
dustrial immigration of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. 

Ekonomicheakaya Zhizn- 



LENIN TO AMERICAN WORKERS 

The following cablegram was received about a 
month ago from Russia by the Society for Tech- 
nical Aid to Soviet Russia, which had asked for 
information as to the mode of sending to Soviet 
Russia groups of workers who wished to leave 
America. It contains information that is intended 
both as a warning and an encouragement to those 
workers whose hope it is ultimately to work in 
Russia. Persons interested should communicate 
with the office of the Society, 47 West 42nd St., 
New York CUy. 

To the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia: 

Having received the news of your conference and 
its message of greetings to Soviet Russia, I wish 
to express to you, in the name of the Soviet of 
People's Commissars, our heartfelt appreciation. 
I personally also desire to add that we are greatly 
in need of technical aid from the United States 
and Canada. Should any groups be sent without 
having made preliminary arrangements as to the 
choice of place, factory, etc., it would be necessary 
to equip them with food, clothing, and other neces- 
sities for the period of two years. You must bear 
in mind the hardships existing in Russia, the diffi- 
culties in connection with the food supply problem, 
and other obstacles which would have to be faced. 
Persons going to Russia should be prepared to 
meet these conditions. They are to be guided by 
the instructions of the Section of Industrial Immi- 
gration of the Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy, copies of which are being forwarded to 
you.* 

President of the Council of People's Commissars, 
V. UuANOV (Lenin). 
Chicherin. 



•Printed in last month's Soviet Russia, page 102. The 
Congress of the Technical Aid Society, to which reference 
M made above, took place in New York, July 2 to 5, 1921. 



GEORGIAN SERVANTS AND 
BOLSHEVIST HORDES 

Several months ago a number of European social 
patriots and social pacifists such as Vandervelde, 
Renaudel, Kautsky, Huysmans, etc., visited the 
Menshevist paradise of Georgia in the Caucasus. 
The objects of their visit were described in his 
usual brilliant maimer by Karl Radek in an article 
"The Same Old Story," appearing in Soviet 
Russia about eight months ago (Vol. IV, No. 3). 
But with all due respect to a great journalist, we 
must say that the amusement afforded by Raddi's 
facetious remarks on Karl Kautsky did not pro- 
duce nearly as much mirth in one reader as did 
Mrs. Louise Kautsky's "A Journey to Georgia," 
printed in the Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung, which is 
filled with impressions of this visit True, the 
article of the great theorist's wife was not inteaded 
to be funny — but this only increased its humorous 
effect Mrs. Kautsky was quite naturally interested 
in the status of women in this formerly Menahevik 
cotmtry, but the result of her investigations was 
not very encouraging. The Georgian women turned 
out to be very lazy, and no housewives at all. 
They don't like to go to the market or cook, leaving 
such work to their husbands. "The only female 
purchasers one sees in the market-place are Rus- 
sians, who make much better servants than the 
Georgians. Women cooks are a rarity, as men 
prepare most of the food. In fact, the Georgians 
are the most famous cooks in the East, and have 
always enjoyed high repute in Russia. Every 
family in Tiflis who can afford it keeps a Georgian 
cook, even though they have no other servants and 
although these cooks are a costly institution." — 
And further: "When we became irritated, during 
our stay, at the lack of punctuality, the indifference, 
and the stupidity of our servants, they invariably 
met our reproaches with a surprised and inquiring 
look. . . ." But they are very polite and obliging. 
"Germans, Belgians, Italians, and Frenchmen, who 
have resided and managed business enterprises in 
the cotmtry for years, commend the Georgians 
very highly as employees." 

Doesn't all this remind one of the old anti- 
Socialist joke about a German Socialist miner's 
wife, who, when asked by a judge what it is that 
Socialists really want, answered that they want 
every workingman's family to have a servant 
girl? ... 

But this idyllic Menshevist paradise where "every 
family who can afford it keeps a Georgian cook' ' — 
is no more. "We have heard with bitterness and 
pain," says Louise Kautsky, "how the Bolshevist 
armies swept through peacdTul Georgia. . . . The 
half-healed wounds of the war are again torn open, 
and a plundering and murdering horde is now 
marching from town to town, from village to 
village, converting the beautiful country into a 
sea of blood and a mass of ruins." 
Yea, the poor cooks — "the most famous in the 
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East" — must have lost their jobs, for their masters 
have been thrown out of their rich houses and 
the apartments have been distributed among the 
workers. . . • But there is still a ray of hope, for 
did we not see the other day a telegram coming 
from a Georgian Menshevist source, stating that 
the Tiflis workers have indignantly rejected the 
invitation of the Bolshevist usurpers that they oc- 
cupy the "forcibly requisitioned apartments" of 
their former masters? 



and wait for their assistance to the suffer- 
ing. Most of the Russian people have not yet 
been trained in higher politics, but they are able to 
judge facts." 



TARDY AH) FOR RUSSIA 

Under the title "The Allied Supreme Council 
and the Famine in Russia," Karl Radek writes the 
following in Pravda: 

"The Supreme Coimcil has decided on assist- 
ance to be given to the suffering in Russia, with- 
out thus far going any further than mere words. 
Does not the Entente understand the impression 
that this will produce among the Russian people, 
especially since Germany has already proceeded 
to a concrete assistance? We, of course, know 
that Germany is not helping for reasons of human- 
ly alone, but that economic and political interests 
of weight are behind the assistance she offers. 
Germany is thinking of the future. What is the 
Entente thinking of, since it seems to be unable 
to act as a whole? The initiative was taken by 
America, through its Secretary of Commerce, who 
approached the Soviet Government with an offer 
of help. In England only certain charitable or- 
ganizations have spoken of help to Russia. The 
English Government apparently has not yet under- 
stood what the German Government so quickly 
grasped, viz: that if this aid is meant seriously, 
credits must be granted to the organizations active 
in the work. When Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill were helping Denikin and Kolchak to 
destroy Russia, they did not turn to charitable 
organizations, but immediately used the resources 
of the state. Perhaps England may go together 
with France, which is speculating on a fall of the 
Soviet Government and on the Famine as its best 
ally in its struggle against Soviet Russia. These 
arguments are perhaps very imposing in diplomat- 
ic circles, but the Russian muzhik will be able 
to estimate them at their full value. Our ex- 
periences in the civil war have left us no illusions 
as to the humane tendencies of the bourgeoisie 
in dealing with its class enemy, although we have 
not forgotten our humane duties and have not, 
for example, permitted the distinction between 
the worker and bourgeois to interfere with our 
own work." 

Radek concludes: "The grotesque antics of the 
Supreme Council in the presence of the hunger 
catastrophe in Russia are a new proof that the 
Entente, considered as a whole, is an organiza- 
tion of politicians, and that it is not able to make 
any quick decisions even when its own interests 
require it A hundred and fifty million Russians 
■re .watching the actions of meir former allies 



EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA 

Last year an expedition was sent out from 
North Russia through the Kara Sea to northern 
Siberia. Manufactured articles were taken, and 
were exchanged for grain, furs and seal skins. 
Eight thousand, eight hundred tons of grain were 
brought to Archangel, besides about 2,400 tons of 
other goods. 

A committee, appointed to consider the possi- 
bilities of a regular northern sea-route, despatched 
two expeditions, one to the rivers Ob and Irtysh, 
the other along the Yenisei- Depth soundings were 
taken and the river estuaries were charted. Wire- 
less telegraphic installations were set up at the 
mouths of these rivers, and the building of a port 
was b^un on the Yenisei. Loading parties were 
organized to float grain down the river, and other 
goods were collected at the river-mouths to facili- 
tate exchange this year. As navigation in the Kara 
Sea is only possible for one and a half to two 
months in the late smnmer, it is necessary that 
goods should be collected during the year, and 
should be ready for inomediate loading. 

Under the auspices of the All-Russian Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., London, five cargo vessels, 
accompanied by an ice-breaker, left for Northern 
Siberia in July. The Kara Sea is normally free 
from ice by August 6th; the expedition left Mur- 
mansk on August 8th. It then divided, and the 
ice-breaker towed the last of the vessels destined 
for the Yenisei into that river on August 21st 
The rest of the expedition arrived safely at the 
Ob on August 27th. It was hoped that the sea 
would remain free of ice until September 20th, 
by when the whole expedition should have returned, 
liie grain loaded in Northern Siberia in exchange 
for the manufactured goods taken there will be 
landed at Archangel on the return journey; the 
furs — including ermine, sable, seal-skin and others 
of great value — besides other goods, will be 
brought on for disposal in England or other Eu- 
ropean markets. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF INFORMATION 

110 West 40th Sueet, New York, N. Y. 



lliit macaziBe endetTon to present iti re«den 
with the most recent sTailable information concern- 
ing the Roisian Socialist Federal Soviet Repnblic in 
the form of official documents and aBthoritative 
articles. The editor does not assmne responsibility 
for opinions expressed in signed articles. Mann- 
scripts are received only at the riak of the sender. 



T ISTED on the stationery of the "Russian In- 
•'-' formation Bureau" aa "Honorary Advisers" 
of that institution are the names, among others, 
of Messrs. Lawrence F. Abbott, editor. Outlook; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President, Columbia 
University; Darwin P. Kingsley, President, N- Y. 
Life Insurance Co.; Col. Theodore Rooesvelt; 
Jacob Schiflf ; Charles H- Sabin, President, Guaranty 
Trust Co.; Prof. E. R. Seligman. 

"It gives ua pleasure to inform you," said an 
announcement issued under the names of these 
gentlemen sometime ago, "that we have succeeded 
in making arrangements for receiving r^ularly all 
the important Bolshevist papers published in 
Russia. . . . Facts and data taken from the Bolshe- 
vist papers, we feel sure, will greatly help in 
acquainting the American people with die present 
conditions in Russia; at the same time such data 
could not be challenged by anyone as an invention 
on the part of the 'capitalist' press." These were 
fair words and promised well. It must be very 
painful to the patrons of the Russian Information 
Bureau to learn that their "data" is open to the 
very challenge from which they thought them- 
selves most secure. 

The Director of the Bureau recently presented 
to the papers an alleged translation of a para- 
graph which he stated had appeared in the Pravda 
of July 13. When his attention was called to the 
fact that nothing even remotely resembling his 
offering had appeared in either the Moscow or 
Petrograd Pravda of that date, he confessed quite 
frankly that he had never even seen the issue of 
the paper from which he pretended to be quoting. 
He had taken the quotation, he admitted, from 
Milyukov's counter-revolutionary paper published 
in Paris. Such is the origin of Mr- Sack's data 
"from Bolshevist papers." 

To make the case worse, Mr. Sack defended his 
misrepresentation with the plea that even if his 
fictitious sentences had never appeared in the 
Pravda, they were something like certain words, 
equally apocryphal, attributed to Troteky two 
years ago. Challenged to name the date and place 
upon which Trotsky had uttered those words, Mr. 
Sack retreated into silence. 

We suggest to the "honorary advisers" of the 
Russian Information Bureau that they exercise 



their function and caution their director to be 
somewhat more careful of the character of the 
"data" which he foists upon the American press. 

• • • 

TIT' E often long for space in which to relate more 
^* of the delectable gossip of the emigre press 
of Europe. Whether these counter-revolutionary 
sheets are complaining about the Bolsheviki or 
chattering about one another — ^which they chiefly 
do — they are always diverting. If we did not have 
to give so much attention to Communist Russia, 
we could keep our readers endlessly entertained 
with the doings of the counter-revolutionary 
Russians. 

Take the case of Mr. A. Kaminka, for instance, 
Mr> Kaminka is one of the editors of the Rul, the 
organ of General Wrangel published in Berlin. 
We introduced Mr. Kaminka to our readers in last 
month's Soviet Russia where he appeared as one 
of the devoted Russian patriots who plead earnestly 
with a group of German business men to have no 
conamercial dealings with the Bolsheviki. "Kaminka 
pointed out," reported the Berliner TageblaU, July 
19, "that it was necessary to seek an tmmistakable 
solution of the question as to whether any com- 
mercial undertakings at all could be reached with 
the Bolsheviki. . . . The interests of the future 
must be placed above the doubtful interests of the 
present day." 

These words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before the Tageblatt announced its discovery that 
Mr. Kaminka, in addition to his duties as helms- 
man of the Rul, was also a director in a Reval 
concern which was making a profitable business of 
selling paper to the Soviet Government Of all 
things, paper! 

The scandal set all the white guard tongues wag- 
ging. The Socialisticheski Vestnik, gloating over 
the humiliation of its rival, asked maliciously: 
"What will General Wrangel say, who maintains 
an entire 'army' for the purpose of unremitting 
warfare against the Soviet Government, when he 
learns that the editor of his own organ furnishes 

the enemy with such essential material as paper?" 

• • • 

^'l^ OW as in all ages, not only Germany, but all 
■*■ ^ powerful nations in their presumptuous com- 
placency have asserted a divine call to press their 
notions of religion, government, trade and moral- 
ity at the point of the bayonet, to open lanes for 
the Bible and commerce with javelins and guns, 
to light the path of men to a better life with the 
fires of their own homes. But through it all there 
have been unbelievers protesting against the pro- 
gram. . . . What is the answer to the skeptic's 
doubt of the justice, courage and generosity of the 
nations in power who deny medicine and other 
necessaries of life to Russians, and refuse to make 
peace with them for fear of their form of govern- 
ment?" From "Changing Conceptions of Justice" 
an address by Charles A. Woods, United States 
Circuit Judge, Journal of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, March, 1921. 
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Dissolution of the Non-Partisan Committee 



'T'HE All-Russian "Non-Partisan" Famine Relief 
''' Committee was dissolved by order of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee on August 
27. In explanation of the unavoidable necessity 
for this action the Soviet Government issued the 
following statement on August 29: 

"Wbhing to attract to famine relief all possible 
strata of the population, without political distinc- 
tions, the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee of Soviets welcomed the offer of a group of 
80K»lled public workers to establish a committee. 
Although the Soviet Government was well in- 
formed that many of the Committee's members ac- 
tively participated in the anti-Soviet struggle, and 
remained its opponents, the Central Executive 
nevertheless fully approved the Conunittee's com- 
position, and granted it wide powers. 

"The Central Executive, in this step, worked 
upon the understanding that the members of the 
Committee really understood its aims as purely 
business-like, and would repudiate the idea of con- 
verting the Committee into an organ of political 
campaigning- The Committee's duty to avoid such 
a course was made even more binding by the fact 
that the Committee's establishment caused attempts 
by White Guard emigres abroad and by certain 
groups in. close touch with foreign Powers to use 
ue Committee for political purposes. 

"Leading groups of the world's reaction, par- 
ticularly in French political circles, could not con- 
template with equanimity the Soviet Government's 
attempt to rally around itself all forces for com- 
bating the famine; and they turned their special 
attention to this Committee, being inspired by con- 
siderations of their never-relenting struggle against 
the Soviets. 

"Wishing earnestly to maintain the business 
woric of the Committee and prevent its degradation 
into an instrument of the political game of foreign 
groups, at a moment when Russian famine relief 
became of political importance in connection with 
its discussion by the Supreme Council at Paris, 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, by 
a decision of August 18, proposed that the Com- 
mittee postpone sending a delegation abroad, as it 
proposed to do, and concentrate all its efforts on 
inunediate work in the famine districts. 

"The majority of the Committee, however, proved 
to be so obsessed by motives altogether alien to 
actual relief that it declined this offer, and, in the 
form of an ultimatum, demanded the immediate 
sending of its del^ation abroad, emphasizing, in 
a resolution of August 23, that Hhe Committee 
will consider itself compelled to discontinue its 
work if the Government will not alter its decision.' 

"At the same time the Committee declined a pro- 
posal by the Government that the greatest possible 
number of its members should leave for work in 
the famine districts. 



"This resolution of the Committee convinced the 
Government that the Conunittee's majority was 
possessed of political calculations, having nothing 
in common with relief interests, and that the Com- 
mittee would rather neglect actual relief to par- 
ticipate in the political game engineered around it 
by White Guards abroad and European Govern- 
mental groups inspired by them. 

"The Soviet Government, r^retfully constrained 
to acknowledge this result of its step, which was 
calculated to attract the greatest possible number 
of former active Soviet opponents to relief, decided 
to liquidate this committee. 

"At the same time, jhe Government urges all 
those unwilling to sacrifice famine relief to counter- 
revolutionary schemes to strain all efforts in the 
wide field of succor to the stricken." 

A dispatch to the London Daily Herald, quoted 
in the New York Globe, September 13, announced 
that the Extraordinary Commission had unearthed 
a widespread conspiracy on the part of certain 
members of the Famine Relief Conunittee to over- 
throw the Soviet Government 

"On the person of M- Kapyeva," says this dis- 
patch, "secretary to N. F. Kishkin, a member of 
the conunittee, there was found a note outlining 
a scheme for reorganizing Russia under a supreme 
ruler, with a federal duma, r^onal and parish 
dumas, and local governors. 

"M. Bulgakov, a member of the committee, is 
said to have written: "We and the famine are agents 
of the political struggle,' while M. Salamatov, 
another member, is declared to have emphasized 
the necessity of absolute dictatorial power. It is 
asserted he had advocated a series of local up- 
risings, which would merge a united movement un- 
der a central leadership. The investigation is pro- 
ceeding." 

The "non-partisan" conmiittee which has been 
disbanded should not be confused with the All- 
Russian Famine Relief Commission of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee, a sperial 
governmental body instituted for the supervision 
of all affairs connected with the famine. 

In the September issue of Soviet Russu an 
appeal was made for funds for the All-Russian 
Non-Partisan Famine Relief Committee. The dis- 
banding of that Committee has made it impossible 
for us to dispose of our "Famine Relief Fiuid" 
as originally announced. We have written to all 
contributors to this fund, explaining the circum- 
stances, and asking for instructions as to the dis- 
position of their contributions. Any contributor 
to the Soviet Russia "Famine Relief Fund" who 
has not received a letter from the treasurer of 
the fund is requested to notify immediately: 
H. S. Reis, Treasurer, Room 304, 110 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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Question of Nationalities in Russia and in Europe 

A Resolution of the Tenth Party Congress of the Russian Communist Party 

The following theses were proposed by Stalin at the Party's Tenth Congress and adopted as a 
program in Uiis important question. 



1) The nations of the present day are the 
product of a definite epoch, the epoch of rising 
capitalism. The process of the liquidation of feu- 
dalism and the evolution of capitalism simultane- 
ously constitutes the process of the development of 
nations among men- The English, French, Germans 
and Italians were transformed into nations by the 
evolution of capitalism in its victory over feudal 
disintegration. 

2) In regions where the formation of nations 
was on the whole simultaneous with the formation 
of centralized states, the nations naturally clothed 
themselves in the form of the state, and developed 
into independent bourgeou national states. This 
was the case in England (excluding Ireland), 
France, and Italy. In the eastern part of Europe, 
on the other hand, the formation of centralized 
states, accelerated by the needs of self-protection 
(invasions by the Turks, Mongols, etc.), took place 
earlier than the liquidation of feudalism, in other 
words before the formation of nations. In view of 
this fact these nations did not develop into national 
states, and could not possibly have done so, but 
formed the several mixed ethnically heterogeneous 
bourgeois states, consisting of a single powerful 
dominant nation and a number of weak subject 
nations. For example, Austria, Hungary, Russia. 

3) The national states which depended, during 
their first period, like Italy and France, on their 
own national powers, did not as a rule have any 
oppression of nationalities. We must consider the 
international states as the opposite of this condi- 
tion, for they are based on the predominance of 
one nation, or more properly, of the ruling classes 
of that nation, over the other nations, and there- 
fore may be considered as the original home and 
origin of the oppression of peoples and of popular 
national movements. The oppositions between the 
aims of the dominant nation and those of the 
subordinate nations are the contradictions vrithout 
solving which the ethnically heterogeneous states 
cannot have any stable existence. The tragedy 
of the ethnically heterogeneous state consists in the 
fact that it is not competent to overcome these 
contradictions, and that every attempt by such 
a state to put its various nations "on an equal 
footing" and "protect" the national minorities 
usually ends, if private property and class inequal- 
ity be retained, in a new failure and a new intensi- 
fication of the national collisions. 

4) The later growth of capitalism in Europe, 
the need for new selling markets, the quest for 
raw materials and fuels, and finally, the evolution 
of imperialism, the export of capital, and the 
necessity of guarding the sea-routes and railroad 



lines, led on the one hand to the seizure of new 
territories by the old national states, as well as 
the transformation of the latter into mixed aation- 
al (colonial) states, characterized by the oppres- 
sion of peoples peculiar to such states, and by inter- 
nal national collisions (England, France, Germany, 
Italy), and on the other hand strengthened among 
the ruling nations of the old international states 
the effort not only to retain the old national 
boundaries, but also to extend the latter and to 
subject new (weaker) nationalities at the expense 
of the neighboring states. This alone extended 
the question of nationalities, which finally became 
merged, in the course of events, with the general 
question of colonies, while the oppression of peo- 
ples, no longer an internal question of the state, 
became a source of contention between states, the 
cause for conflict and war between the imperial- 
istic great powers for the subjection of weak, right- 
less nationalities. 

5) The imperialisdc war, which revealed the 
irreconcilable national oppositions and the inner 
helplessness of the ethnicdly heterogeneous bour- 
geois states, led to a very great intensification of 
national conflicts within the victorious colonial 
states (England, France, Italy), to a complete de- 
struction of the defeated old mixed national states 
(Austria, Hungary, Russia in 1917), and finally, 
this being the "most radical" solution of the ques- 
tion of nationalities by the bourgeoisie — to the 
formation of new bourgeois national states (Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, Finland, Armenia, etc.). 
But the formation of new independent national 
states has not led to a peaceful harmony of the 
various nationalities in their life together, has not 
eliminated any inequality of nations and oppres- 
sion of peoples, for the new national states, based 
on private property and class inequality, cannot 
endure without the following conditions: (a) the 
suppression of their national minorities (Poland 
is oppressing the White Russians, Jews, Lithuanians 
and Ukrainians; Georgia is oppressing the Ossetes, 
Armenians and Abkhazians; Yugo-Slavia is op- 
pressing the Bosniaks and Croatians) ; (b) the ex- 
tension of their territory at the expense of neigh- 
bors, thus creating conflicts and war (Poland 
against Lithuania, Ukraine and Russia, Yngo- 
Slavia against Bulgaria, Georgia against Armenia, 
Turkey, etc.) ; (c) their subordination under the 
imperialistic great powers in matters of finance, 
economy, and military affairs. 

6) The post-war epoch thus reveals a sad 
picture of national animosity, inequality, oppres- 
sion, conflicts, wars, imperialistic encroachments, 
on the part of the peoples of the civilised coun- 
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tries, both against each other and against the 
disinherited peoples; on the one hand we see a 
number of great powers oppressing and exploiting 
the great masses of dependent and "independent" 
(in fact absolutely dependent) national states, as 
well as battling among each other for the privilege 
of oppressing the national states; on the other 
hand we behold a struggle waged by the national 
states, dependent and independent, against the 
intolerable pressure of the great powers; also a 
struggle of the national states among themselves 
for the extension of their national territory; also 
the struggle of the national states, each fighting 
for itself against its oppressed national minorities; 
and finally, an increasing emancipation movement 
among the colonies against the Great Powers, as 
well as an intensification of the national conflicts, 
not only within the Great Powers, but even within 
the national states, which usually oppress a num- 
ber of national minorities. This is the "critique 
of peace" that has been left as a heritage of the 
imperialistic war. 

Bourgeois society, as far as the solution of the 
question of nationalities is concerned, has shown 
itself to be absolutely bankrupt 

//. The Soviet Regime and the Freedom of Peoples. 

1) While private property and capital inevit- 
ably divide men, kindle national animosities and 
increase the oppression of peoples, on the other 
hand collective property and collectiTe labor will 
in equal measure bring men together, prevent 
national segregations, and abolish the oppression 
of peoples, llie oppression of peoples is just as 
inconceivable unless capitalum endures, as the ex- 
istence of Socialism is inconceivable unless the 
oppressed nationalities are liberated and given 
their national independence. Chauvinum and 
struggles between nationalities are inevitable and 
unavoidable as long as the peasantry (in fact the 
petite bourgeoisie in general, of the ruling 
nations), which is filled with national prejudices, 
continues to follow the bourgeoisie; on the other 
hand: peace between peoples and the freedom of 
peoples may be considered assured, if the peasantry 
will follow the proletariat, in other words, when 
the diUatorship of the proletariat has been ren- 
dered secure. For this reason the victory of the 
Soviets and the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat are fundamental conditions for 
the abolition of the oppression of peoples, the 
creation of equality among nations, and the guard- 
ing of the rights of the national minorities. 

2) The experiences of the Soviet Revolution 
fully bear out this principle. The establishment of 
the Soviet regime in Russia and the proclamation 
of the rights of peoples to national self-determina- 
tion have revolutionized ihe relations between the 
working masses of the nationalities of Russia, have 
undermined the old national hostilities, have up- 
rooted the suppression of peoples, and have won 
for the Russian workers the confidence of their 
brothers of other peoples, not only in Russia, but 



throughout Europe and Asia, even raising this con- 
fidence to the point of enthusiasm and readiness 
to fight for the common cause. The establishment 
of Soviet Republics in Azerbaijan and Armenia 
have led to the same results, by abolishing the 
national conflicts and destroying the "eternal" 
hostility between the Turkish and Armenian work- 
ing masses, between the Armenian and Aberbaijan 
working masses. The same may be said also with 
regard to the temporary victory of the Soviets in 
Hungary and Bavaria, in Finland and Latvia. It 
may also be maintained with certainty that the 
Russian workers would have been unable to defeat 
Kolchak and Denikin and that the Republics of 
Azerbaijan and Armenia would not have been able 
to establish themselves firmly within their own 
territories, if they had not liquidated the national 
animosities and ihe oppression of peoples, and if 
it had not been for the confidence and enthusiasm 
which the working masses of the nations of the 
West and of the East felt for them. The consoli- 
dation of the Soviet Republics and the abolition 
of national oppression are merely manifestations 
of one and the same process of emancipation of 
the workers from the imperialistic yoke. 

3) But the establishment of Soviet Republics, 
even on the most modest scale, is a mortal menace 
to imperialism. This menace consists not only, in 
the fact that the Soviet Republics have worked Uieir 
way up from the stage of colonies and semi- 
colonies to that of really independent nations, by 
breaking with imperialism, and that they thus have 
withdrawn from the imperialists an additional 
piece of territory and further sources of income, 
but particularly for the reason that the endurance 
of the Soviet Republics themselves, that every step 
taken by these Republics on the path of holding 
down the bourgeoisie and consolidating the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, constitutes the finest 
conceivable agitation against capitalism and im- 
perialism, an agitation for the liberation of inde- 
pendent nations from the imperialistic yoke, in 
other words an irresistible factor of disintegration 
and disorganization of capitalism in all its forms. 
From this there results an inevitable struggle by 
the imperialistic great powers to destroy these re- 
publics. The history of the struggle of the great 
powers against Soviet Russia, mobilizing one 
bourgeois border state after the other, one group 
of counter-revolutionary agents after the other, 
against Russia, jealously blockading that country 
and seeking to isolate it economically in every 
way, this history shows that under the present in- 
ternational relations, a single Soviet Republic, 
without any assistance, in a condition of capital- 
istic £itikreisung, cannot consider itself secuia 
against economic exhaustion and military destruc- 
tion by world imperialum. 

4) For this reason the isolated existence of 
individual Soviet Republics must be considered 
as unstable and insecure by reason of the fact 
that this existence is threatened by all the cap- 
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italistic states. The fact that the Soviet Republics 
have a common interest of self-defence, in the first 
place; and the restoration of the productive forces 
destroyed by the war, in the second place; and the 
necessity that the non-grain-producing Soviet Re- 
publics be supplied with the necessary foodstuEfs 
by the Soviet Republics that produce food supplies, 
in the third place; these imperatively demand a 
union of the various Soviet Republics as their sole 
salvation against the imperialistic yoke and the 
oppression of peoples. The national Soviet Repub- 
lics, liberated from their "own" and the "foreign" 
bourgeoisie cannot maintain their existence and 
overpower the united forces of imperialism unless 
they unite in a close union of states. The alterna- 
tive is their defeat 

5) A Federation of Soviet Republics on the 
basis of their common military and economic pur- 
poses is the general form of alliance between the 
nations which will bring about: (a) the integrity 
and the econoriiic development both of the indi- 
vidual republics as well as of the entire federation; 
(b) a complete comprehension of the manifoldness 
of the popular life, of the cultural and economic 
conditions of the various nations and nationalities, 
at various stages of development, and an applica- 
tion of a corresponding form of federation, in ac- 
cordance with this condition: (c) a peaceful living 
together and fraternal cooperation of nations and 
peoples bound in one way or another to the fate 
of the federation. The experiences of Russia in 
the application of the various forms of federation 
and in the transition from a federation based on 
Soviet autonomy (Kirgisia, Bashkiria, Tataria, 
Mountain Nations, Dagestan), to a federation 
based on a treaty between the independent Soviet 
Republics (Ukraine, Azerbaijan), as well as the 
admissibility of intermediate steps (Turkestan, 
White Russia), has fully corroborated the prac- 
ticability and elasticity of the federative system 
as the common form of Government alliance be- 
tween the Soviet Republics. 

6) Yet such federation can be durable, and its 
achievements can be concrete, only if it is based 
on mutual confidence and a voluntary understand- 
ing between the nations constituting it If the R. 
S. F. S. R. is the only country in the world in 
which the experiment of a peaceful living together 
and practical co-operation on the part of a great 
number of nationalities and peoples has been suc- 
cessful, it is for the reason that in that country 
there are neither ruled nor rulers, nor a metropolis 
with colonies, nor an imperialism that oppresses 
peoples. The federation here is based on mutual 
trust and a voluntary effort on the part of the 
working masses of various nationalities, united 
into a common state. This voluntary nature of the 
federation has to be preserved for die future also, 
for only such a federation can constitute the transi- 
tion form to a higher unity of workers in a single 
world economy, the necessity for which is becom- 
ing more and more evident. 



///• The InanediaU Tasks of the Russian Commun- 
ist Party. 

1) To the extent to which the proletarian revo- 
lution substitutes a free federation of national 
Soviet republics for the ethnically heterogeneoufr 
imperialistic state, to that extent will the Soviet 
system secure to the workers of the former sup- 
pressed nationalities a permanent and painless 
evolution to Communism and afford them the pos- 
sibility of taking support in their struggle against 
the remnants of national suppression and inequal- 
ity, as well as against their own exploiting classe» 
— from the revolutionary experiences and the or- 
ganizing power of the proletariat of the more 
advancM countries. 

The R. S. F. S. R. and the independent Soviet 
Republics united with it have about 140,000,000 
inhabitants- Of these, about 65,000,000 are not 
Great Russians (Ukrainians, White Russians, Kir- 
gisians, Usbeks, Turkmen, Tadshiks, Azerbaijans, 
Volga Tatars, Crimean Tatars, Bukharts, Chivin, 
Bashkirians, Armenians, Chechenians, Kabardines, 
Ossetes, Circassians, Ingushians, Karatshayevs, 
Kalkarts — the seven last are usually included in 
the general name of Mountain Nations, — Kalmuks, 
Karelians, Avarts, Dargintses, Kasikumuches, 
Kyurintses, Kumydcs; the last five constitute the 
Daghestan group). The policy of Tsar ism, the 
policy of the landed proprietors and the bourgeoisie 
toward these peoples, consisted in destroying among 
them every possible element for the formation of 
a state, of restricting the use of their language, 
keeping them in ignorance, and, in general, Russi- 
fying ^em in every way. The result of this policy 
was the low stage of culture and the political back- 
wardness of these peoples. 

Now that the landed proprietors and the bour- 
geoisie are overthrown and the Soviet system has 
been proclaimed by the masses of the peoples in 
these countries also, the task of the Communist 
party is to aid the working masses of the non- 
Russian bodies of people in reaching the Central 
Russian stage, in helping them to: (a) develop their 
own Soviet system, and strengthen it in the forms 
suited to the national peculiarities and conditions 
among these peoples; ('6) develop and consolidate 
the institutions expressing themselves in their 
native language, i. e., courts, administration, eco- 
nomic organs, government, to consist of their own 
natives, familiar with the life and psychologies 
of the local population; (c) encourage the press, 
the school system, the theatrical and club life, as 
well as, in general, all cultural and educational 
institutions working in the vernacular; {d) create 
a widely ramified net of lecture courses and 
schools, both for general education as well as for 
special instruction, in the native language, and 
to develop them (particularly for the Kirghisians, 
Kashkirians, Turlonen, Usbeks, Tadshiks, Azer- 
baijans, Tatars and Daghestans), in order that the 
local forces of skilled laborers as well as Soviet 
and party officials may be prepared as quickly as 
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possible in all fields of administration and, par- 
ticularly, in general education. 

2) If we exclude from the 65,000,000 of non- 
Great-Russian population the following regions: 
Ukraine, Russia, White Russia, a portion of Azer- 
baijan and Armenia, which have passed through 
in one form or other the period of industrial cap- 
italism, there will remain about 30,000,000 of pre- 
dominantly Turko-Tataric population (Turkestan, 
the greater part of Azerbaijan, Dagestan, the 
Mountain Nations, Tatars, Kirghisians, Bashkirs 
and others), who have not yet passed through a 
capitalistic development, who have yet no indus- 
trial proletariat of their own, or hardly any, who 
live principally as herdsmen in a patriarchal man- 
ner (Khirgisia, Bashkiria, Normem Caucasus) 
who have not yet even emerged from the semi- 
patriarchal, semi-feudal r^ime (Azerbaijan, Cri- 
mea and others), but have already been dragged 
along in the general Soviet current 

The abolition of actual national subjection will 
here constitute a very long process, requiring a 
persistent and stubborn battle against all the rem- 
nants of national oppression and colonial enslave- 
ment The disfranchisement of peoples has hither- 
to been based, in these countries, on an economic 
inequality arising from hisorical causes. This in- 
equality found its expression particularly in the 
fact that these border regions of Russia (particu- 
larly Turkestan), considered as colonies or semi- 
colonies, were held down by force to play the 
part of purveyors of raw materials of all kinds 
for the manufacturers of the central regions. This 
was the cause of their continuous backwardness 
and prevented the origin and development of an 
industrial proletariat among the suppressed 
peoples. 

The proletarian revolution in the eastern border 
r^ions necessarily is encountered by this condition, 
and its very first task is the consistent elimination 
of all remnants of national inequality in all the 
fields of public and economic life, and, more par- 
ticularly, a planful encouragement of industry in 
the border regions, by transferring the industries 
to the places where the raw materials are produced 
(taking the textile, woolen, leather industries, etc., 
to Turkestan, Bashkiria, Khirgisia, the Caucasus 
etc). In conquering, by its resolute and consist- 
ent struggle for the abolition of every sort of 
national inequality, the confidence of the workers 
of the eastern border r^ions, the party welds and 
blends them together for a final elimination of the 
patriarchal-feudal conditions within the former 
oppressed nations themselves, and for a final in- 
clusion of these nations in the Communist struc- 
ture. The first step of the policy in dealing with 
classes in the eastern regions must be the exclusion 
of all native exploiting elements from any inilu- 
once on the masses; furthermore, a struggle against 
them in all the organs of the local Soviet adminis- 
tration, withdrawal from them of all class privil- 
eges by the self-organization of the native masses 



in workers' Soviets. In this process, the numerically 
rather insignificant native proletarian elements, 
working in the various trades, in the mines, rail- 
roads, salt-works, and on the farms, must be or- 
ganized and drawn into the Soviet work in the 
most conscientious manner. 

The next step must be the economic organiza- 
tion of the poor native elements, of the mixed 
trade union and cooperative types, created by the 
transition of the native working masses from 
the more backward economic forms to the higher, 
from the nomad stage to that of agriculture, from 
the guild production, producing for the open 
market, to collective work for the Soviet state (get- 
ting the semi-proletarian domestic workers into the 
trade unions) , from the domestic and artel produc- 
tion to factory production, from petty agricultural 
work to a planful collective agriculture. The Soviet 
Government must above all, by means of a system 
of organized unified consumers' leagues, aid the 
native semi-proletarian masses who are threatened 
with extinction by economic ruin. In accordance 
with these specific conditions in the structure of 
the Soviet economy, the work of the economic 
organs must be reorganized in the direction of 
transferring the center of gravity to the local milieu, 
of incorporating the domestic industries and other 
crafts into a general economic plan of organiza- 
tion, of creating a firm alliance with the great 
masses of the producing population and determin- 
ing a concrete plan for the encouragement of in- 
dustry in the border states, in accordance with the 
conditions of the masses in these regions- We must 
warn emphatically against any blind imitation of 
the pattern set by C«itral Russia, particularly in 
the proclamation of the grain monopoly in the 
border regions; in deeds, not in words, the pro- 
visions policy must be connected with the class 
policy of the backward native population. Any 
mere mechanical transplanting of central Russian 
economic measures to the eastern border regions, 
which may be suited only for higher economic 
stages, must be rejected. Only by an organization 
of the great masses of the native poor population 
on the basis of their economic life interests will the 
Soviets of the workers be able to raise the peoples 
of the East to a common struggle, shoulder to 
shoulder with the proletariat of the advanced 
countries. 

If out of the 30,000,000 of predominantly Turko- 
Tataric population of Azerbaijan we exclude the 
greater part of Turkestan, the Tatars (Volga and 
Crimean Tatars), Bukhara, Khiva, Daghestan, a 
part of the Mountain Nations, (Kabar^es, Cir- 
cassians, and Balkarts) and a number of other 
tribes, which have already become domestic and 
have secured a definite territory for themselves, 
there remain about 10,000,000 Khirgisians, Bash- 
kirs, Chechenians, together with the southern part 
of Turkestan, the Ossetes and Ingushians. The 
territories of these races only recently served as 
an object of colonization for Russian settlers who 
had already snatched the best agricultural tracts 
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from them and systematically pushed them into 
the unfruitful deserts. The policy of Tsarism, the 
policy of the landed proprietors and the bour- 
geoisie, aimed to accomplish the condition where 
as many exploited elements as possible, consisting 
of Russian peasants and Cossacks, would be set- 
tled in these regions, making use of the latter as 
a dependable support in imperialistic aspirations. 
The consequence of this was the gradual dying 
out of the displaced oppressed peoples (Khirgizi- 
ans, Bashkirs). The object of our Party with re- 
gard to the working masses of these peoples con- 
sists (except for the propositions enumerated 
above under 1 and 2) in uniting their efforts with 
those of the working masses of the local Russian 
population in the struggle for liberation from ex- 
ploitation in general and from the predatory great 
Russian exploitation in particular, to help them 
with all ways and means to cast off the exploiting 
colonists, and in this way to secure for them suit- 
able lands, such as are necessary for a life worthy . 
of human beings. 

4) In addition to the above named races and 
peoples that already present a definite class align- 
ment and occupy a definite territory within die 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, there 
are also a number of fluctuating national groups 
and national minorities that are scattered among 
compact majorities of different nationality and 
for the most part possess no definite territory 
(Letts, Esthonians, Poles, Jews, etc.). The policy 
of Tsarism consisted in wiping out such minorities 
with all possible means, even pogroms (including 
pogroms against the Jews). 

5) The evolution of the Communist organizs- 
tion in the border states is accomplished under 
somewhat peculiar conditions, which hinder the 
normal growth of the party in these regions. On 
the one hand we see that die Great Russian Com- 
munists who are active in the border regions, who 
have grown up under the conditions of a sovereign 
nation and have no experience of national oppres- 
sion, sometimes deprecate the importance of 
national peculiarities in the party and in the 
Soviet work, as well as the peculiarities of class 
alignment, culture, ethnography, and the historic- 
al basis of the nationality in question, and thus 
distort and misrepresent the policy of the party 
on the question, of nationalities. This circum- 
stance leads to a turning away from Communism 
towards sovereignty, towards the colonial psycho- 
logy, towards Great Russian chauvinism. And on 
the other hand the native Communists, who passed 
through the difficult period of national oppression, 
and who have not yet entirely freed themselves 
from the horrors of this oppression, sometimes 
overestimate the importance of national peculiar- 
ities in the party and in the Soviet work, and push 
the class interests of the workers into the back- 
ground, or simply confuse the interests of the 
workers of the nationality in question with the so- 
called "international" interests of the same races, 
without any ability to distinguish the former from 



the latter, and to set up the party work on the 
two bases. This circumstance leads to a turning 
away from Communism in the direction of a bour- 
geois-democratic nationalism. 

These two harmful deviations from the prin- 
ciples of Communism draw their powers from the 
adulteration of the Communist organizations in the 
border states, which was at first inevitable. On 
the one handi, exploiting elements of the colonists 
seek affiliation with the party; on the other hand, 
'representatives of the native explmting groups 
penetrate into the party. 

The Party Convention most emphatically con- 
demns these two deviations as harmful and danger- 
ous to the cause of Communism, and considers it 
necessary to point out the particularly dangerous 
character and the particular harmfulness of the 
former deviation, that in the direction of sov- 
ereignty and colonialism. The Party Convention 
recalls that it is impossible to create firm Com- 
munist organizations, in actual contact with the 
masses in the border states, without overcoming 
the vestiges of colonialism and nationalism in the 
Party, organizations that would include in their 
tanks the proletarian and semi-proletarian ele- 
ments of the native and Russian population on the 
basis of internationalism. The Party Convention 
therefore believes that the elimination of the 
nationalistic and above all of the colonial fluctua- 
tions in Communism constitutes one of the most 
important tasks of the Party in the border rq^ions. 
In calling for a decisive conflict against all quasi 
Communistic elements that sedc to fraternize with 
the party of the proletariat, the Party Convention 
simultaneously warns against any expansion at 
the expense of the petty bourgeois, or national- 
istic and exploiting elements. At die same time 
the Party Convention emphasizes the necessity of 
a skillful and systematic utilization for Soviet 
work of all honest and trusty elements among the 
brain workers of the former suppressed peoples 
in the eastern border regions. 
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The Jewish Commissariat in Soviet Russia 

By W. Klimov 

Readers who follow Jewish affairs will be interested in the Jewish work of the Commissariat 
for Nationalities, here treated by an authority who recently visited America. 



A Short History of the Jewish Commissariat 

One of the first tasks of the Soviet GoTenunent, 
immediately after the November Revolution, and 
as soon as it began to carry out its program, was 
to take care of the interests of the national min- 
orities that were held in such oppression by the 
Tsarist regime. The People's Commissariat for 
Nationalities was created for this purpose and 
proclaimed the right of every nationality to self- 
determination; a number of national commissariats 
were organized to carry out this self-determination 
in accordance with the specific conditions and de- 
mands of each different nationality. At the pres- 
sent time the Commissariat for Nationalities 
consists of about twenty branch Commissariats. 

Each national commissariat is the highest au- 
thority for all questions affecting the nationality it 
represents. These commissariats bring forth and 
present to the government all questions affecting 
their field. Hiey prepare all plans and projects, 
and the government rarely interferes with diem, 
unless it is contrary to the policy of the govern- 
ment as a whole. Such cases are taken care of 
by the General Commissariat for National Affairs, 
which regulates the inter-relations between the 
various nationalities, and which gives them a gen- 
eral line, a general tendency. It may be truly said 
that there has never been, nor is there any other 
country, like Soviet Russia, where every nation- 
ality has such complete autonomy. 

The Jewish Commissariat was one of the first 
to be created, immediately after the November 
Revolution. That was the period when the whole 
"intelligentsia" was sabotaging the Soviet rule, 
refused to co-operate, and used all its powers to 
break it up. The sabotage among the Jews was 
particularly obdurate. All Jewish socialist parties, 
particularly the "Bund", the biggest Jewish social- 
bt organization, were the most determined enemies 
of the Bolshevists. Under such conditions, it was 
of course not very easy to organize the Jewish 
Commissariat. The bolshevists among the Jews 
were very few, and it fell upon these few to proceed 
with the important work of carrying out the pro- 
gram of the November Revolution in the Jewish 
field. The Government did all it could to bring 
other Jewish socialist groups into the Jewish Com- 
missariat, but without success. 

The following is an illustration. The Jewish 
Commissariat began to organize towards the end 
of 1917. The only capable and suitable person 
at work was S- Dimandstein, an experienced and 
tried rebel, one of the first bolshevists, a man of 
extensive general and Jewish learning. Just at that 



time the Eighth Congress of the "Bund" was be- 
ing held in Petrograd. The late Volodarsky and 
Voskov, who played such a glorious role in the 
November overthrow, learned that at the confer- 
ence of the Bund was present a good friend of 
theirs from America, who held a prominent posi- 
tion in the Bund. They came to persuade him to 
join the Jewish Commissariat, explaining that they 
did not mind his being a Menshevist, so long as 
he would work. The offer, however, was declined. 
In the face of this attitude prevailing in Jewish 
spheres, not excepting the Socialist groups, the 
Jewish Commissariat commenced its work. After 
great effort, Dimandstein succeeded in finding a 
few technical assistants, but even this help was 
vastly insufficient Notwithstanding this, after a 
little while an apparatus was created which began 
to attract attention to the Jewish Commissariat. 

iVeiD Schools Provided 

The first step of the Jewish Commissariat was 
in the direction of the school — to create a new 
Jewish school out of the old one. A special Jewish 
Department was formed in the general Commis- 
sariat for Education. On the initiative of the Com- 
missariat the Government issued a decree recogniz- 
ing the Yiddish language as the official language 
to.be used in the Jewish schools; the Hebrew 
language, which the large Jewish masses do not 
know, became one of the foreign languages, not 
obligatory upon the pupils. 

This ruling, naturally, produced consternation 
among the Zionists, who were particularly bitter 
in their attacks on the Jewish Commissariat Their 
anger was further augmented when the Jewish 
Commissariat approached the so-called Jewish 
"Kehilla", which served the darkest elements and 
which weighed heavily on the shoulders of the 
Jewish masses. The Zionists could not forgive 
this act They, who had been the rulers, the lead- 
ers of the Jewish communities, were ousted by a 
few "whipper-snappers". Of course, it was but 
natural that when all the old city councils were 
abolbhed, as contrary to the soviet system, the 
Jewish councils similarly had to go, as these played 
the same role in the Jewish life as do the city coun- 
cils in the community at large. Besides their bour- 
geois character, the city councils, as also the Jewish 
councils, were nests of counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity, of systematic treachery to the young work- 
ers' republic, and the Government could not toler- 
ate them. At the same time the Moscow organization 
of Zionists, under the chairmanship of Dr. Brutzkus, 
at a secret sitting, decided to support all enemies 
of the Soviet rule, but at the same time to join 
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the Jewish Commisaariat in order to disrupt it 
from within. 

Gradually separate groups began to break away 
from the other socialist parties and offered them- 
selves for service to the Jewish Commissariat Its 
activities became more animated, more system- 
atized. 

A publishing department was organized to issue 
Jewi^ books, in original, as well as in translation, 
a daily newspaper, at first called Warheit and later 
Ernes, also a magazine Kultur und Bildimg. 
Steps were taken to organize a Jewish Museum, a 
Central Jewish library, various art schools; finally 
even the bourgeois intelligentsia began to show 
signs of willingness to cooperate with the Com- 
missariat 

At the same time great attention was given by 
the Jewish Commissariat to the economic work 
among the Jewish masses. A strong campaign 
was made made to convert the Jewish small middle- 
man into 8 land woricer. With the full cooperation 
of the Government which supplied timber, etc., 
land communes were founded in several districts 
of Russia, where land was set aside for this pur- 
pose. This movement however, met with Uttle 
response on the part of the small middleman, who 
preferred speculation and other illegal business 
projects to useful productive work. 

When the peace negotiations with Germany be- 
gan in Breat-Litovsk, the Commissariat was on 
guard to see that Jewish interests were protected, 
that the Jewish language should be recognized in 
the postal arrangements on an equal footing with 
German, Russian and Polish. As soon as the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations were concluded, die 
Jewish Commissariat undertook to supervise the 
repatriation of refugees. 

A special department was organized to send off 
refugees in special trains, to furnish them with the 
necessary documents and organize kosher kitchens 
at various points. 

Branches of the Jewish Commissariat b^an to 
crop up in other cities, where the same work was 
carried out 

In Vitebsk, which u now the largest Jewish 
city in Central Russia, the Jewish Commissariat 
took over the functions of the Jewish Council. 
A large kitchen was opened for the poor, also a 
number of schools, a library, a club, and a read- 
ing room. 

The same thing was done in Gomel, also along 
the Volga district where a considerable Jewish 
population has congregated. 

A strenuous campaign was inaugurated against 
anti-semitism, the "Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism" being organized and having as members 
leading representatives of the Government 

Of course, the Jewish Commissariat was not 
able all at once to develop all this activity on a 
large scale. It was hampered on all sides by 
the lack of teachers, writers, speakers, lecturers, 
agricultural experts and workers in general. But 
that which was accomplished in the short period 



of its existence showed amply that the Jewish 
Commissariat was on the right track and that it 
had become an important factor in the Jewish 
life in Soviet Russia. 

A comparison will not be amiss here. In 
Ukraine, when the democratic, almost socialist 
"Central Rada" was in power, the Jews also 
obtained autonomy. A Jewish ministry existed 
with some sort of Jewish Parliament, called the 
"National Rat". All classes of the Ukrainian Jew- 
ish population took part in the formulation of 
this Jewish autonomy; all parties cooperated— 
Right as well as Left so that there was no lack 
of help. There were teachers aplenty, and writen, 
speakers, lecturers, agricultural experts, etc, yet 
very little actual work was done. Their entire 
energy was spent in wrangling with each otba. 
There was much noise, but few useful results. 

In Soviet Russia, on the other hand, with sabotage 
and boycott on every side, the Jewish Commissar- 
iat made but little noise, yet managed to accom- 
plish practical results in beating out a path for 
very great activities. 

A new era opened up for the Jewish Commit- 
sariat when the majority of the "Bund" and die 
"United Jewish Socialist Party" became commm- 
ist With the new blood injected into the Jewish 
Commissariat, its activities increased and brandied 
out in all directions. 

Jewish Commissariat Helps Pogrom Sufferers 

Let us take the branch for the relief of pogT(nn 
sufferers. This is taken care of by the Jewish 
Public Committee, which has developed immenie 
activities. 

There is an impression that the Jewish Public 
Committee is an independent organization haviog 
but little connection with the Jewish CommissarisL 
At any rate that was the impression conveyed hen 
by a representative of the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, who claims to have created 
that Committee in Soviet Russia. It must be made 
clear that the said committee was organized ex- 
clusively at the initiative of the Jewish Commis- 
sariat under whose control it has been woikiiig 
all the time, and of which it now represents a part 

When the representatives of the Joint Distriho- 
tion Committee arrived in Russia, they wanted 
indeed to separate the Jewish Commissariat from 
the relief work; they wanted nothing less than to 
create a new form of benevolent institution, the 
ringleaders whereof would be the same old bour- 
geois busy-bodies and philanthropic organizationit 
which have no reason for existence in Soviet Rn«- 
sia- But they did not succeed in this game. Toe 
matter was taken in hand by the Jewish Commtf- 
sariat which effected a compromise by inviting the 
bourgeois charitable organizations to cooperate m 
the work (this, insisted the American represjn- 
tatives, was the demand of the "rich aunt" -* 
America), and the Public Committee was cru- 
ized. Had the Jewish Commissariat been against 
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it, the Committee would never have seen the light 
of day. 

Months passed without anything being accom- 
panied by the Committee. Ilie representatives of 
the Jewish Commissariat, i. e., the Jewish Com- 
munists, fedt themselves bound hand and foot 
through the sabotage of the bourgeois busy-bodies, 
who employed every means to make capital of 
the American representatives' handiwork. Finally 
the latter, considering themselves slighted, or, 
rather, seeing that the Jewish communists were not 
willing to have anything "put over on them," were 
obliged to leave the Public Committee. 

The Jewish Public Committee, now left in the 
hands of the Jewish communists, i. e., the Jewish 
Commissariat, immediately became a genuine and 
active force. 

Let us return to the question of pogroms. Rumors 
are being spread here that the Jewish Commis- 
sariat does not allow any Jewish self-defense 
against pogroms. This is a base lie. Just the con- 
trary. The truth is that when last winter the bands 
of Balakhovich and Savinkov were let loose in 
White Russia, the Jewish Commissariat immediate- 
ly applied to the Government for permission to 
organize Jewish self-defense. The question was 
widely discussed at an AU-Russian sitting of the 
Jewish Sections of the Russian Communist Party, 
during the Tenth Congress of the latter in Moscow. 
The Jewish Commissariat also favored the organ- 
ization of such self-defense in Ukraine. Naturally, 
care has to be taken that such self-defense should not 
be made use of for counter-revolutionary purposes- 
There are still such men around as Dr. Pasmanik, 
the Zionist, who urg% the Jewish population to 
make use of every opportunity to come out against 
the Soviet rule with weapons in their hands. 

The Jewish Commissariat, however, is not satis- 
fied with this alone. Wherever outrages against 
Jews occur, representatives are immediately sent 
to the spot to investigate; these investigators 
gather authentic information, statistics, organize 
the necessary help, and on the basis of these sta- 
tistics, memorandums and recommendations are 
made to the Government as to what is to be done; 
there has never been an instance where the recom- 
mendations were not accepted and acted upon. 

Just now, on the recommendation of the Jewish 
Commissariat, a "Punitive Expedition" against 
pogrom makers in White Russia was sent out by 
the All-Russian Committee to Combat Counter- 
Revolution (the Cheka). In this punitive expedi- 
tion are also to be found Jewish communists, dele- 
gated directly by the Jewish Commissariat. 

Every incident, every smallest detail in connec- 
tion with pogroms, is registered by the Jewish 
Commissariat and given the widest publicity. A 
special apparatus, with a special staff of men, is 
detailed to this work. 

In order to render the best and most effectual 
help to the pogrom sufferers, a special department 
of the Commissariat for Public Welfare was or- 
ganized on the initiative of the Jewish Commissar- 



iat, one of whose representatives is in charge of 
this department Similar departments are now 
being organized in all cities. 

Cultural Activity oi the Jewish Corrfnissariat 

The keystone of the activity of the Jewish Com- 
missariat is in the field of culture. For this pur- 
pose there are special Jewish Departments in the 
Commissariat for Education in every city where 
there is a Jewish population. These departments 
develop great energy and initiative. There is no 
comer in the Jewish cultural field, into which 
these departments have not penetrated. 

The following figures speak for themselves. The 
State of Gomel has 280 Jewish government schools 
— elementary and secondary — where all instruction 
is conducted in Yiddish, according to the latest 
pedagogical methods. The State of Vitebsk has 
200 of these schools, and Ukraine about 400- Al- 
together there are about 1200 such Jewish schools 
in Soviet Russia. This figure does not include 
the Jewish Children's Homes and Colonies, and 
Jewish professional schools, of which there is a 
great number in all parts of Soviet Russia, and 
their number is still increasing. 

The Jewish Commissariat has a special depart- 
ment in the Committee for Professional Training, 
which carries on its work autonomously. 

Last year a Committee for Political Enlighten- 
ment, Glavpolit, was formed. This Conmiittee 
unites the entire cultural work of out-of-school 
training. In this Committee, of which the famous 
pedagogue, Krupskaya (Mrs. Lenin) is the head, 
the Jewish Commissariat also has a Jewish de- 
partment, with sub-departments for the theatre, 
literature, art, music and academic studies. There 
is also a Jewish Section in the Government Pub- 
lishing House and in the Government Museum. 

Duicing the period of its existence, in spite of 
the extreme shortage of paper and printing facil- 
ities, the Jewish Commissariat has published 300 
books, translations as well as originals, covering 
all fields of knowledge; among them are such 
capital works as Professor Nikolsky's Ancient 
fiewish History, IVofessor Timiriazev's Life of 
Plants, a whole series of works by Lenin, Trotsky, 
Plcjdianov, Bukharin's A. B. C. of Communism, 
Jewish classics, also a number of Jewish text books 
for the schools. A number of important works 
are still in the press, such as Lissagaray's History 
of the Paris Commune, Karl Marx' historical works. 
Bias' History of the Great French Revolution, two 
large volumes of communist hand-books, a richly- 
illustrated almanach about the November Revolu- 
tion, songs by well-known Jewish poets; transla- 
tions of Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde, Mark Twain, 
Tolstoi, and others. 

The Jewish Commissariat has a whole series 
of Government theatres, with dramatic schools 
attached. The Central Jewish Government Theatre 
is the Moscow Kammertheater, which is one of the 
leading theatres in Russia. At the head of it is 
the well-known director Gronovsky. Its studio is 
conducted by the greatest Jewish painter, Mark 
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Shagal. The music given at most of the perfonn* 
ances in the Jewish Kammertheater is specially 
composed by the well-known composers — ^Achron 
and Milner- 

Kugel (homo novus), who b considered one of 
the b^t theatre and opera critics in Russia, former 
editor of the Russian Journal "Theatre and Art", 
conducts a studio for Jewish opera in Petrograd. 
There are also Jewish state theatres in Kiev and 
in Odessa and Minsk. 

A traveling Jewish theatre has lately been or- 
ganizing to give performances in small towns and 
villages. A special railway carriage will be at 
their disposal for this purpose, furnished with all 
the necessary equipment. The well-known founder 
of the famous Vilna Jewish Art troupe, Bertanov, 
is at the head of the Jewish Theatre. Bertanov is 
also well known on the Russian stage. In spite of 
lack of technical facilities, even in this respect 
their theatres have nothing to learn from the Jew- 
ish theatres here. So far as standards of art are 
concerned, our theatres will not stand comparison 
with theirs. 

Almost every town and village has its local 
amateur troupe, which, through the Jewish Com- 
missariat, is fostered and widely supported by the 
Government 

Moscow is the seat of a Jewish Philological In- 
stitute, an Historical Institute, and thither is also be- 
ing transferred from Petrograd the Institute of 
Higher Jewish Learning. All these institutions, 
together with the musical and art schools, and the 
Petrograd Central Jewish Library, will be housed 
in Moscow in one building, which will be named 
"The House of Jewish Culture". 

The following must not be omitted: a special 
Jewish faculty is being added to the state univers- 
ity in Petrograd; a Jewish pedagogical institute 
is being organized in Vitebsk; several cities have 
seminaries for teachers, and pedagogical courses; 
a Jewish party-university was opened in Moscow, 
where the students are supported by the govern- 
ment; a whole system of evening classes has been 
erected for the grown-ups. All this speaks elo- 
quently for the activity of the Jewish Commissariat 
in the cultural field. 

It is natural, of course, that the Jewish Commis- 
sariat is at war with Hebrew. This could not be 
otherwise, since Hebrew is unknown to the major- 
ity of the Jewish masses and the "lovers of Hebrew" 
are carriers of reaction into Jewish life, whereas 
the Jewish Commissariat is a bitter foe of every- 
thing that smacks of reaction, that is foreign to 
and agidnst the Jewish masses. 

It is sufficient to visit but once the little Hebrew 
theatre "Habimo" in Moscow, to be convinced as 
to who desire to preserve the Hebrew culture. A 
small group of speculators, "business-men" of all 
shades, bitter enemies of the Soviet Government, 
who still supplicate heaven for grace. In a work- 
ers' republic such elements are a menace and it is 
the duty of the Jewish Commissariat to deal with 
them and their institutions accordingly. 



There came up the problem of the Cheder (a 
Jewish school where religious training is given). 
It is, of course, to be understood that since it is 
the task of the Jewish Commissariat to reconstruct 
the Jewish life in Soviet Russia, since it is the 
carrier of the new Jewish communist culture— it 
cannot have any love for the old archaic and 
mouldy Cheder, which has for long been an ano- 
maly in modem Jewish life, and is particularly 
out of place at the present time. The Jewish Com- 
missariat knows, however, that it is impossible to 
eradicate the Cheder all at once, as it is deeply 
imbedded in the old traditions of the Jewish petit 
bourgeois class. Furthermore, it is preferable to 
bring to light the harmfulness of the Cheder in 
the training of the Jewish youth, to tear the mask 
from those who uphold it, to make it odious in 
the eyes of the wide Jewish masses. 

With this aim in view, the Jewish Commissariat 
had recourse to the widely practiced and success- 
ful method of propaganda, extensively used in 
Russia, viz., the staged trial. 

A sham trial is put on exactly in all details 
like an actual trial, with witnesses, experts, pro- 
secuting attorney, counsel for defense, etc. I^ese 
trials are followed by the public with tremendous 
interest. On the one hand it is excellent enter- 
tainment; on the other it is a splendid means of 
elucidation. Russian newspapers frequently carry 
news of such trials of members of the Communist 
Party, not excluding Lenin and Trotsky, in order 
that the public may become better versed in the 
important questions under discussion. 

A sham trial of this kind, on the subject of the 
Cheder, was staged by the Jewish Commissariat 
in Vitebsk. Everybody knew that it was only make- 
believe; the defendants, the "Leaders of society" 
of that city, who consented to participate in the 
staged trial, knew it The affair provoked unpre- 
cedented interest For five days the municipal 
theatre, where the trial was held, was packed. Big 
crowds thronged the streets around the theatre, 
which could not accommodate everybody. The 
president of the military-revolutionary tribunal 
acted as president in this court He was a well- 
known Jewish communist, a former Bundist, who 
had been a sworn attorney during the previous 
regime. 

It was made clear at the trial how out of date 
and obsolete the Cheder has become, how baneful 
its influence on the education of the young; and 
when a death sentence was pronounced, a sham 
one, of course, it brought forth enthusiastic and 
unanimous approval, so evident the harmfulness 
of the Cheder training had become to all. This 
method of propaganda was at once most successful 
in bringing about the desired results: it opened 
the eyes of the wide Jewish masses to a dark vista, 
which they held as holy; and since then the Cheder 
has lost its former glory. Very few parents now 
send their children there, although there is no 
obligation either way. Instead they send their 
children to the modem Jewish school- 
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Special bulletins were printed during the trial 
and distributed as supplements to the daily Jewish 
newspaper The Red Star. These bulletins were 
gobbled up in the eagerness to see what had hap- 
pened in the court room. 

This staged trial, which the ignoramuses of the 
Jewish press on this side mistook to be a genuine 
legal action, aroused indignation, when it was pub- 
lished, even among some of the radical Jewish 
element "See what enemies of the Jewish race 
the Jewish communists in Soviet Russia are," it 
was asserted, "to pass this sentence on the Jewish 
Cheder!" 

Another incident occurred in the same city of 
Vitduk, which shocked many "radicals." Tliere 
are in die city of Vitebsk no less than 77 prayer- 
houses. With the prevailing house shortage, it 
was impossible to find accommodation for educa- 
tional purposes, and it was therefore proposed to 
acquire five of these prayer-houses for the much 
needed schools, on the assumption that the pious 
population of the city could be amply accommo- 
dated in the remaining 72 prayer houses. 

Again a trial was staged and the matter brought 
to the public notice. The urgent necessity of 
houses for school purposes became so clear during 
the trial that in spite of the protest of some over- 
zealous servants of God, the five prayer houses were 
converted into institutions of good modem Jewish 
culture, to the immense satisfaction of the major- 
ity. 

Here should be refuted the lie regarding the 
Jewish Commissariat's intention to abolish cir- 
cumcision. The Jewish Commissariat has other 
more important matters to engage its attention. 

Economic Activities of the Cantmisioriat 

One of the most difficult problems confronting 
Jewish life in Soviet Russia is to attract the Jewish 
masses to productive work. The Jewish Conunis- 
sariat has devoted its utmost attention to this prob- 
lem from the very beginning. Unfortunately, no 
great progress has been made in the solution of 
this problem, which is entirely the fault of the Jew- 
ish petit bourgeois. They simply refuse to become 
proletarians; diey will risk their necks by shameful 
speculation, smuggling, illegal trade, etc., rather 
than by toil. In this respect a curse seems to lie over 
Jewish life in Soviet Russia. 

It would have seemed that if the Jews were 
given sufficient land, they would grab it. The 
Zionists have been clamoring for decades that there 
is no better occupation than tilling the ground 
and that there are no better husbandmen than the 
Jews. To work on the land has been the dream 
of every Jew. 

But what do we see? In spite of all the en- 
deavors of the Jewish Commissariat, in spite of 
the policy in this respect of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which will give the Jews all the land they 
can use, there has been but little response and 
the matter moves very slowly. 

Under the auspices of the Jewish Commissariat 



there was organized the "Union of Jewish Working 
Masses" (Setmas) with Rabbi Zhitnik at the head. 
This organization is heart and soul for the Soviet 
rule and has as its aim to draw the Jewish toilers 
into its fold to do productive work, primarily 
agricultural work. It has about 40,000 members, 
publishes its own magazine Labor, sends out itin- 
erant agitators, and has the full cooperation of 
the Government. And after the greatest effort, 
after millions of money spent, it was possible to 
organize a few Jewish land-communes in the states 
of Vitebsk and Smolensk. These communes fimc- 
tion very well, but their example is but tardily 
followed. 

Attitude Toward the Setmas 

The Setmas tends to become more and more an 
independent political organization of Jewish petit 
bourgeois, who under cover of its Soviet program 
endeavor to shirk their work duty, and at the same 
time to escape punishment for speculation. 

This forced the Jewish Commissariat to change 
its attitude towards the Setmas and the entire eco- 
nomic work is now being carried on by the Com- 
missariat direct. For this purpose a staff of tech- 
nical experts, such as agriculturists, engineers, 
statisticians, etc., have been engaged, and these 
travel around to ascertain the economic condition 
on the spot, prepare and carry out plans and pro- 

{'ects of how to attract Jewish workers to factories, 
low to organize artels among them, how to per- 
suade Jewish "free-traders" to engage in agricul- 
ture, gardening, etc The state of Minsk has even 
an agricultural school, where agriculturists are 
trained, and it is proposed to open similar schools 
in other districts. But the work progresses at a 
snail's pace, due to the apathy and frequently the 
animosity of the Jewish petit bourgeois. Vitebsk 
and Gomel are the only two cities where tangible 
results have been achieved. Many state factories 
there now have in their employ Jewish workers, 
who were formerly "free-traders". In Vitebsk, for 
instance, they form the majority employed in the 
factories of the "Committee to Combat Unemploy- 
ment". In other cities, however, there is no vestige 
of such results, but the Commissariat does not 
diminish its efforts in this direction. 

The Jewish Commissariat has been devoting its 
attention lately to the colonies already long in 
existence in the south. A special conunittee sent 
to investigate these colonies reported that they 
are in good condition. Upon the suggestion of the 
Jewish Commissariat, these colonies were detached 
into separate independent units with the same 
rights as the agricultural soviet-communes- 

The question of emigration is another item en- 
gaging the attention of the Commissariat, which 
tries to move Jewish laborers to places where their 
services are needed most, from smaller to larger 
cities, but this is a matter that requires years to 
organize properly, and in view of the present 
disorganization of railway traffic in Soviet Russia, 
the work of transferring workers from one place 
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to another progresses slowly. This is, however, 
a question to which great attention is given by 
the Jewish Commissariat 

At the same time, the Commissariat is confronted 
by another problem. After the conclusion of peace 
with the border states, such as Latvia, Poland, 
etc., there is a stream of re-evacuation, re-patria- 
tion; many Jews wish to return to their home 
towns, and here a new difficulty comes up in the 
form of the anti-semitic tendency of the newly 
created states, which seethe with anti-semitism, to 
establish a percentage for the returning Jews. This 
happened in Latvia, and the Jewish Commissariat, 
through the Commissariat for ^Foreign Affairs, 
took the necessary steps that no such percentage 
rate should be applied. As regards Poland, where 
anti-semitism is considerably stronger, the Com- 
missariat is already taking due measures to pro- 
tect the interests of the returning Jews. Among the 
representatives comprising the Ukrainian Soviet 
Mission to Poland, there is one from the Jewish 
Commissariat, a distinguished Jewish communist. 
While on the subject of Poland, it is worth 
while to remark that in the conditions of peace 
between the two countries arranged in Riga there 
was included, upon the demand of the Jewish 
Commissariat, a paragraph safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the Jewish minority in Poland. 

When the Commissariat learned about the im- 
migration of Ukrainian Jews into Bessarabia, which 
maltreats hundreds of Jewish families, a repre- 
sentative was immediately despatched to look into 
the matter, and arrangements were made with the 
necessary government authorities to regulate this 
question. 



At the present moment, as u already known from 
the local press, the Jewish Commissariat is open- 
ing up offices at points in Europe to facilitate those 
who wish to emigrate from Soviet Russia. 

Another illustration of how anxious the Jewish 
Commissariat is to serve the interests of the Jewish 
population: a special information department has 
been formed by the Jewish Commissariat to take 
care of letters exchanged between people in Russia 
and their friends and relatives in other countries. 
Thousands of such letters pass through this in- 
formation office every month. 

This department also publishes bulletins giving 
all available information regarding Jewish life in 
Soviet Russia, as well as abroad. The Jewish Com- 
missariat also publishes a monthly journal, in the 
Russian language, which acquaints the Russian 
public with all events in Jewish life. 

Conclusion 

It is impossible in this brief article to touch 
more than lightly upon the activity of the Jewish 
Commissariat General remarks and a few facts 
that give a bird's eye view have to suffice- But we 
hope that the meagre facts here given will enable 
the reader to build up in his mind some conception 
of the scope and importance of the work of the 
Jewish Commissariat. 

One thing stands out clearly: in the face of 
the tremendous difficulties under which they have 
to work, the Jewish Conmiissariat has accomp- 
lished incomparably more, and is more energetic 
and consistent in its work than the Jewish Ministry 
in bourgeois Lithuania, upon which so much 
praise has been showered by the Jewish press in 
America. 



In Next Month^s Soviet Russia 

The November issue of Soviet Russia will be an Anniversary Nianber, containing 
among others the following features: 

THE PAST YEAR IN RUSSIA, being a statement of the accomplishments of the Proletarian 
Dictatorship in its Fourth Year- 

THE HEIRS OF 1789, by Max Strypyansky. Shows how far France has receded from the 
days of the Great Revolution. 

RUSSIA'S LEADERS AND MASSES, by Jacob Friis, a prominent Norwegian journalist 
who recently visited Russia. Gives personal touches of Lenin, Trotsky, and others. 

RUSSIA AND SCANDINAVIA, a review of relations between Russia and the three Scan- 
dinavian monarchies, made timely by the announcement that a trade agreement between 
Russia and Norway has been signed. 

BRINGING LIBERTY TO BEZDNO, by Michael Lemke. Tells how the Tsar, who "liberated" 
the serfs in 1861, actually shot down the peasants who took his proclamation seriously 
(from the Special Famine Newspaper, see page 143, this issue, Soviet Russu) • 

PLANS FOR NEW POGROMS; revelations of an interesting conspiracy recently uncovered in 
Warsav- 
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Agricultural, Industrial and Transportation Statistics 



A complete 



The following tables are the most recent available on the respective subjects 
review of Russian trade with America will appear in our next issue. 

RUSSIA'S FOREIGN TRADE 



REPAIR OF THE RIVER FLEET 

The following table shows the number of river boats 
repaired by the Soviet Government on August 1, compared 
ivith the program set for accomplishment by September 1: 



Regions 

Volga 

North Western. 

Northern 

Dnieper 

Don-Kuban . . . 
Siberia 



STEAM AND OIL BOATS 

Program Completed 

lor 1st Sept. 1921 by 1st Aug. 1921 



1^4 
590 
244 
158 
139 
225 



1,375 


106 


517 


88 


235 


96 


169 


107 


87 


63 


298 


132 



2,681 



Regions 

Volga 

North-West em 
Northern .... 

Dnieper 

Don-Kuban . . 
Siberia 



2,650 

OTHER CRAFT 
Program Completed 

for 1st Sept. 1921 by 1st Aug. 1921 



101 



3,084 


2,539 


82 


1,359 


937 


69 


495 


464 


94 


219 


269 


123 


213 


144 


68 


416 


502 


121 


5,786 


4355 


84 



SPRING SOWINGS, 1921 

The Soviet Government's campaign for increased sow- 
ings last spring produced important results. The area 
sown in 1920 was 48 per cent of the 1916 area while 
in 1921 the data already to hand show that 70 per cent 
of the 1916 area had been sown. 

The Commissariat for Agriculture has received reports 
from 14 provinces on the fulfilment of the Spring sowing 
schedule, showing the following results: 

Province Area Sovm 
(Dessiatines) 

Archangel 37,000 

Astrakhan 64,240 

Briansk 202,250 

Don 1,038,044 

Kaluga 184,000 

Kursk 778,545 

Orenburg 1,425,000 

Perm 400,000 

Simbirsk 395,900 

Tartar Rep 935,000 

Ufa 800,000 

Cheliabinsk .... 615,000 

Cherepovetz 80,063 

Chnvash 180,000 



% oj Program 


% of 1916 


Accomplished 


Area 


100. 


82.6 


835 


54.9 


75. 


73. 


85. 


37.8 


80. 


71. 


71. 


68.4 


95. 


74. 


80. 


51. 


62. 


66. 


85. 


85. 


89. 


81. 


41. 


37. 


67. 


67. 


138. 


135. 



Among the main items included in the total of 189,000 
tons of foreign goods imported into Russia from January 1 
to June 30, 1921, are: 

Tons 

FoodstuJfs 70,000 

Machinery, Implements, etc. 44,200 

Seeds 11,700 

Coal 33,800 

Chemical Goods 5,600 

The following table shows the chief countries from 
which these goods were imported: 

Tons 

Great Britain 57,900 

Germany 35,500 

United States 30.900 

Esthonia 22,600 

Sweden 9,200 

Holland 8,100 

The figures for May and June only (i. 
Trade Agreement became effective) show even more stiik- 
ingly the preponderance of British imports, which formed 
45 per cent of the total May imports, and 39 per cent of 
the June imports. 



Per Cent of Total 

37.1 

21.8 

6.2 

17.9 

3.0 



Per Cent of Total 
30.6 
18.8 
16.4 
11.9 

4.8 

4.3 



since 



the 



DISTRIBUTION OF FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 

One of the most important tasks of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been the supply to the peasants of agricultural 
implements needed for the harvest. During May and 
June of this year the Agricultural Department distributed 
the following quantities of agricultural machines and 
implements: 

May 

Ploughs 20,854 

Harrows 1,377 

Cultivators 916 

Sowing Machines 175 

Scythes 475,788 

Hay Cutting Machines .... 916 

Horse-rakes 603 

Sickles 51,808 

Threshing Machines 131 

Reapers and Binders 216 

Winnowing Machines 109 

Flails 4,500 

Grindstones 550 

Binder Twine 1 ton 



June 

85,911 

2,588 

344 

37 

171,510 

6,994 

4,025 

44,590 

876 

731 

30 

37,207 

172,190 

1,245 tons 



OUTPUT AND REOUIREMENTS OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 

Russia is estimated to need, every year, about 9,500 tons 
of medical supplies. Statistics are given below showing 
that the production of these supplies in Russia, although 
rising in volume, can only provide from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the total needed. 



Estimated Russian 


Imports Needed 


Requirements Program 


(About) 


Kilograms Kilograms 


Kilograms 


Pure Chemicals 2,925,000 321,953 


2,600,000 


Pharmaceutical 




Compounds 4,933,000 912,595 


4,000,000 


Disinfecunts 1,815,000 362,953 


1,450,000 



82% 



70% 



If the program is fulfilled, 11 per cent of the need for 
chemicals will be satisfied, 18.5 per cent of the pharma- 
ceutical supplies required, and 20 per cent of the dis- 
infectants. It will be necessary, therefore, for Russia to 
import up to 8,000 tons of drugs and disinfectants. Before 
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the war Russia used to import almost all the chemicals 
iieeded for medical purposes. A certain amount of pro- 
duction was hastily organized during the war. The follow- 
ing figures show the progress acUeved during the civil 
war and the first half of 1921. The figures for 1921 refer 
only to the group of laboratories and factories near Moscow, 
which according to the program should produce 58 per cent 
of the total. 

1st Half 
1921 1920 1921 

I * , , * , Moscow 

1st Half 2nd Half 1st Hdf 2nd Half Area 

Only 
Kilograms 
Pure Chemicals 35,335 39,732 40,334 31,592 69,630 
Pharmaceutical 

Compounds 115,552 167,712 158,410 242,765 289,701 
Disinfectants 149,741 70,758 132,232 

In the Moscow area 13 out of the 14 big chemical 
works are in operation. Their production is given below. 
(The diminution during May was due to the Easter 
holidays falling within this month.) : 

Production Per Cent of 
(in Kilograms) Program 
April May April May 

SUver salts Ill 49 55 25 

Mercury compounds 326 160 40 20 

Inorganic ferrous compounds 1,211 1,463 194 234 

Bromides and iodine 

compounds 54 72 90 118 

Other inorganic products.. 6,918 5,517 70 56 

Alkaloids 14 15 16 18 

Salicylates 3,090 2^11 134 100 

Organic ferrous compounds 32 32 40 40 

Other organic products .... 1,460 967 67 44 

^eosalvarsan 7 6 175 150 



Concentrated extracts 3,129 

Concentrated solutions 

(in water and alcohol) 16,442 

Powders $396 

OintmenU 12^576 

Oils 101 

Disinfectants 20,663 

Prepared drugs in pills, 

capsules, etc 2353,945 

(doses) 

Plasters 2,050 

Vaseline 5344 

Paraffin paper 397 

(reams) 

Mustard plasters 63,000 

(plasters) 

Photographic plates 146 

(dozens) 



3,044 158 n 



16,557 

1,157 

5335 

8 

15,698 

2,970,062 

(doses) 

2,439 

4,186 

230 

(reams) 

44300 

(plasters) 

423 

(dozens) 



156 151 
125 21 
268 lU 

7 Oi 

140 IK 

208 217 

178 ai 

88 63 

99 51 

157 lU 

2 7 



WARNING 

Rumors are constantly circulated about the n- 
moval of the restrictions against entering Rossii 
Such rumors are entirely unwarranted. 

The Soviet Government has instructed me to 
warn all passengers that it has made no amIlg^ 
ments with any steamship agents for the modifica- 
tion of the order of April 20, closing the Russian 
border to all immigrants. This applies to entiy 
through any Russian Soviet port, including the 
Black Sea ports. 

Charles Recht, Attorney, 
110 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 



Fight the Famine! 

Help the 

Russian Workers and Peasants 

GIVE at once! GIVE direct! 

GIVE again ! 

If you belong to an organization which gives direct to the Russian famine sufferers, gi^ 
through that organization. But be sure your donations go DIRECT to the Russian people, 
without political conditions. 

We will send you upon request a list of several organizations collecting funds for famine 
relief. Address: 



110 West 40di Street, 



SOVIET RUSSIA 



New York, N. V. 
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Detractors of the November Revolution 



By Max Strtftanskt 



THE books, pamphlets and magazine articles 
which, either "from personal observation" 
or after a "careful study of the sources," depre- 
cate the November Revolution and its results are 
as numberless as the predictions of a speedy fall 
of the Soviet Government A library that would 
attempt to procure a complete collection of these 

Eublications, in all the different languages, would 
ave to devote more than one big room to the 
purpose. An American millionaire who would 
like to "do his bit" for the saving of democratic 
civilization, might, in sponsoring such an institu- 
tion, find ample opportunity to get rid of his 
honestly inherited wealth, and he would certainly 
afford ample occupation to the many employees 
charged with the reading and classifying of all 
the different cat^ories of this very voluminous 
literature. 

For it cannot be said that all these publications 
are constructed upon the same pattern. There 
are, for instance, those whose authors are bour- 
geois pure and simple — of Russian or any other 
nationality — who write about the first successful 
proletarian revolution with the same honest horror 
with which their predecessors of half a century 
ago foamed about the Paris Commune — its un- 
successful forerunner. The very idea of prole- 
tarian emancipation is to them as intolerable and 
absurd as political democracy would have been 
to the courtiers of the seventeenth century. 

In close proximity to them — althou^ far less 
honest, if we may use the word — dwell those ex- 
Socialist gladiators of the pen, who, armed with 
the record of their "Marxian", Syndicalist or Anar- 
chist past, have openly — ^for a good "considera- 
tion" — sold themselves to the financial oligarchy 
of their respective countries and impart to their 
counter-revolutionary vituperation a "scientific", 
"socialist" and "documentary" flavor. Unnecessary 
to add that they have repeatedly been proved to 
be past masters of falsification and distortion, but 
this has not in the least impaired the credit they 
now enjoy among their new masters. 

"Idealists" 

There are still others, who are not prompted by 
any mercenary motives. They are usually gentle- 
men of independent means, exclusively pre- 
occupied with putting out volume after volume of 
Uieir ponderous compilations, which Voltaire 
would have counted among the holy books — for 
nobody touches them- A complex of fixed ideas 
and unsatisfied vanity is the only driving force 
that stands behind their attitude towards Soviet 
Russia. Take for instance the incomparable 
William English Walling. Despite all his former 
extreme radicalism and irreconcilability, which led 
him to denounce not only the American Trade 
Unionism of the A. F. of L. type, but even French 



Syndicalism, still in its pre-war prime and beauty 
— as movements of the labor aristocracy, he re- 
vealed himself during the war as a jingo of even 
worse quality than Philip Scheidemann, Havelock 
Wilson or Benito Mussolino, and all his radical 
aspirations melted away before the one thought of 
"licking the Huns". No wonder he was mortally 
sore and profoundly embittered when by the fact 
of the Russian Revolution he was shown that there 
were other problems left in the world besides the. 
strife of the two clans of the imperialist worlds 
And he acted as most men of letters act in similar 
situations when their intellectual reputation is ea- 
dangered. Rather than admit that they are foola 
or have been fooled, they turn the other way — 
according to the cynical saying once applied to 
himself by GermanyV picturesque stylist, charlatan 
and weather-cock, Maximilian Harden: "A skunk 
— well — but a nut, please no, that hurts".* And 
so he to all practical purposes emulates Spargo 
and in his romantic idealism even goes so tar aa 
to efface his own personality and furnish clippings, 
scissors, paste-pot and all for the literary aggran« 
dizement of Mr. Samuel Gompers; thus hoping, 
like Cyrano de Bergerac in Rostand's heroic 
comedy, that at least out of the mouth of his charm* 
ing friend, his hitherto unr^ponsive idol, the 
American public, may listen to his prose.** 

After tlus orgy of vituperation, misrepresenta< 
tion and distortion it is almost a relief to stumble 
upon attacks that — while written by no less 
implacable adversaries — ^have at least the merit that 
their authors are not merely mercenary hacks or 
sore graphomaniacs, but European statesmen of 
distinction, as the usual term has it We have in 
mind the Belgian Social-Patriot and Minister of 
Justice Emile Vandervelde and Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk. President of the Czecho-SIovak Republic. 

President Masaryk 

President Masaryk in his article on "Revolution- 
ary Theory in Europe" (published in the Revue 
de Geneve for March, and translated in the Living 
Age of July 9, 1921) b mostly concerned with 
demonstrating that Kautsky and the Menslievist 
writers all over the world are right in charging 
the Bolsheviks with not being the correct interpre- 
tators of Marx' revolutionary theories. This anxiety 
for the preservation of the purity of the Marxian 
gospel is not a little amusing vthen it comes from 
the mouth of the ruler of the most capitalistic and 
imperialistic country of present-day Central Europe, 
a country whose workers and subject nationalities 
(Germans, Slovaks, Magyars, Carpatho-Ruthenians 
and Poles, forming altogether about 50 per cent 

*Ein Schioeinehund, na—aber ein Dummkopf, bitte netn, 
das tut weh! 
**See the review of Mr. Gompers' book in the preceding 
issue of Soviet Russia (Books Reviewed). 
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of the whole population) are held down by mili- 
tary force for the benefit of the Czech capitalists 
and the real rulers — French finance. 

But Masaryk is not satisfied with this one in- 
stance of involuntary humor. He says: ''In their 
(Bolshevik) eyes, revolution is an end in itself. 
They are incapable of plodding, productive labor. 
The Russians still cherish the old aristocratic 
prejudices- They disdain plodding labor and per- 
sistent effort." The tragic joke of it is that the 
Bolsheviks in Russia had just begun in 1918 to 
set "to plodding, productive labor" when Father 
Masaryk, at the instigation of French and British 
imperialists, who bribed him with the splendid 
perspectives of a great Czecho-Slovak empire, sanc- 
tioned and launched the notorious "Anabasis" of 
the Czecho-Slovak I^ionaries, thus rendering pos- 
sible the advent of Kolchak and Denikin and all 
their successors, depriving Soviet Russia of half 
its gold reserve, and starting the interminable 
series of civil wars and foreign interventions that 
forced the Russian Bolsheviks to devote their energy 
exclusively to the defense of the Revolution and 
to subordinate the industrial reconstruction of 
their country to warfare for more than three years. 
Like most old men who are a little too conscious 
of their own importance, Masaryk then devotes 
three columns to his precious self. "I organized 
our national movement. I led the Revolution." 
And he adds: "With my own eyes I have seen 
Bolshevist crimes in which a purely brutal and 
bestial barbarism was exhibited. I have been hor- 
rified at the uselessness of thse massacres." The 
great man is of course too proud to mention facts, 
and we presume that he probably never has heard 
of the horrors of the "Death Train", that human 
slaughter-house, trailing for two months across 
Siberia in the wake of Czecho-Slovak heroes and 
Russian counter-revolutionists, in the days of the 
gre&t Kolchak; that he has never heard of the 
mass-executions perpetrated by the civilized 
British and French champions of democracy in 
^changelsk, Baku, and Odessa. . . 

Emile Vandervelde 

In his address delivered at Oxford University 
(translated in the New York Times, Book Review 
and Magazine Section of July 10, 1921) the leader 
of the Belgian Socialist Party and spiritual head 
of the Second International is less anxious about 
the defence of Marx against Bolshevist appropria- 
tion. He obviously left that task to the frankly 
bourgeois Masaryk. The thing he was more con- 
cerned about was the defence of the principles of 
democracy. Principles which — we presume — ac- 
cording to him are no doubt applied in the French, 
British and Belgian "democracies" whose com- 
pletely disfranchised colonial populations by far 
outnumber their "motherlands". But the central 
point in his address is given to the assertion that 
the Soviet Government has not kept a single one 
of its promises- "These were the three promises 
they made: 



"To the soldiers they promised peace. 

"To the peasants they promised socialization of 
the land. 

'To the industrial workers they promised com- 
munism." 

And he retorts triumphantly that not one of 
these promises has been kept. As to the peace 
promise, he says: "Should they be astonished that 
their violence has engendered violence? Can 

they fail to recognize that in all Europe there 
remain but two countries with large armies — 
France and Russia?" Vandervelde is one of the 
greatest orators of our time- When he speaks 
his listeners are carried away by the flight of his 
imagination. "Violence engenders violence." Tlie 
Russian Bolshevists obviously invaded or intended 
to invade French, British and Belgian soil, where- 
upon the respective governments duly sent out 
their soldiers and munitions to combat these 
new disturbers of the peace. For the "civil" war 
would not have lasted for a month if it had not 
been for the help of France, England and certain 
other countries. . . It really takes a "Socialist" 
Minister of Justice in a country whose bourgeoisie 
had grown one of the richest in the world, on the 
corpses of twelve million Congo Negroes — to 
arraign the Russian Government for this "broken" 
promise, when all the world knows that all the 
innumerable Russian peace proposals were invari- 
ably answered by new shipments of soldiers and 
munitions for the counter-revolutionists. . . 

'To the peasants they promised socialization of 
the land." This promise was obviously broken 
too — for the land was not "socialized". True, the 
peasants never complained about this "broken 
promise", as long as they got the land. True, they 
rather look askance at the attempts of the Gov- 
ernment to organize "soviet farms" and "agricul- 
tural communes". True, the "socialization" of the 
land, in the exact sense of the word — ^meaning col- 
lective ownership and tilling of the soil — was to 
be a very slow process conditioned by the pro- 
gress of the industrialization of the country, and 
was to be preceded by a more or less eqilal redis- 
tribution of the land, the latter being declared not 
subject to purchase and sale. But why should a 
learned economist like Vandervelde trouble about 
such trifles? 

Vandervelde's Originality 

'To the industrial worker they promised 'com- 
munism'." Another promise that was broken — 
for isn't it now generally admitted that commun- 
ism is retreating in Russia? Vandervelde, espe- 
cially in his capacity as head of the Second Inter- 
national, may really consider himself to be justi- 
fied in addressing this reproach to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment The leaders of Soviet Russia have re- 
peatedly declared that the establishment of com- 
munism would be very hard, if not impossible, if 
their undeveloped country were not sooner or later 
joined on the same road toward Communism by 
some of the great industrial nations of Westers 
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Europe. Vandervelde and his fellow-Scheidemanns 
and Kautskys were doing their best, and they have 
succeeded, in preventing this outcome. And then 
they put the blame on Russia for failing to intro- 
duce communism. 

Toward the end of his address it must have 
occurred to Mr. Vandervelde that before his dis- 
tinguished academic audience his speech would 
produce a somewhat hackneyed impression, if it 
should contain nothing but the usual Menshevist 
argumentation. And so he forgot himeslf and 
condescended to "accord to Bolshevism, in spite 
of all, its part in the great and profound work of 
the Russian Irevolution." This passage of his 
address is rather interesting and we here quote it 
in full; especially as it is practically a refutation 
of his own accompanying "democratic" arguments: 

"It is Mid that the Bolsheviki have turned Russia into 
chaos; but this chaos existed before them; it was caused 
by the war. Moreover, as Niet2sche says, chaos is neces- 
Miy for the birth of a new star. 

"In spite of its mistakes, its faults, its crimes, Bolshevism 
has this redeeming feature: It destroyed to its deepest 
roots, or finished the destruction of, the ancient autocratic 
regime. Its predecessors undertook, but without success, 
to give the land to the peasants; where its predecessors 
failed, Bolshevism succeeded. From a more general view- 
point, it has wrested from the European bourgeoisie that 
sense of security which was one of the elements of their 
power. By its action and its criticism it has exalted the 
hopes of the proletariat. It has revealed in the full light 
of day the falsehood of bourgeois democracy dominated 
by capitalist finance and the capitalist press. It has 
achieved — after Hindenburg and Ludendorff — the end of 
the sanctimonious optimism which relies solely upon re- 
formism and peace to transform the world." 



MR. EMERSON P. JENNINGS 

The following communication was published in 
the "New York Times", September 10: 

New York, September 8, 1921. 
Editor, New York Times. 
Dear Sir: 

As counsel for Mr. Martens and as Director of the G>m- 
mercial Department of the former Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment Bureau in New York, respectively, we wish to cor- 
rect certain misstatements attributed to Mr. Emerson P. 
Jennings in a dispatch from Reval appearing in the 
New York Times, September 6, 1921. 

The contract with the Lehigh Machine Company was 
signed by Mr. Martens in May, 1920. The contract was 
tentative in form and was made expressly contingent upon 
the resumption of normal commercial relations between 
the United States and Soviet Russia. 

These relations have never been established and there- 
fore the contract has never taken effect. Moreover, when 
th« Soviet Government, after its long and fruitless efforts 
to establish normal commercial relations with the United 
States, recalled Mr. Martens in January, 1921, it specifically 
instructed him to cancel all outstanding contracts, and the 
Lehigh Machine G>mpany was notified of this decision 
at that time. No work had been done by the Lehigh 
Machine Company in connection with the goods called 
for in the contract, and no expenses had been incurred 
by the company under the terms of the contract. The 
cancellation of the contract, which could not have been 
fulfilled in any event because of the policy of the American 
Government, dierefore caused no loss to the Lehigh Machine 
Company, beyond their natural disappointment at being 
deprived of this order. 



Subsequently the Lehigh Machine Company passed into 
the hands of a receiver and Mr. Jennings' connection with 
that company was then terminated. Not long before the 
departure of Mr. Martens from this country, Mr. Jennings, 
upon his own initiative, decided to undertake a trip to 
Moscow. It is known to us that Mr. Martens attempted 
to dissuade him from that purpose, pointing out that it 
was the fixed policy of the Soviet Government not to enter 
into any more contracts of this nature until the American 
Government should change its attitude towards trade with 
Russia. In spite of Mr. Martens' strong advice, Mr. Jen- 
nings went to Russia, where his efforts to secure new 
business seem to have been unsuccessful. During his 
visit to Moscow, Mr. Jennings did not represent the 
Lehigh Machine Company, but was the agent of a broker- 
age concern. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Jennings' trip to Russia was 
unsuccessful. But he was warned of this in advance by 
Mr. Martens himself. Moreover, it is difficult to imder- 
stand how Mr. Jennings, whose former company was 
already in the hands of a receiver, could have expected 
the Soviet authorities to take up new business arrange- 
ments with him. 

Isaac A. Houbwich, 

Former Counsel to the Russian Soviet 

Government Bureau in New York. 

John G. Ohsol, 

Former Director of the Commercial 

Department of the Russian Soviet 

Government Bureau in New York. 



Parcel Post to Russia 

According to an order issued imder date 
of September 13, 1921, by the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C, 
parcel post packages may now be sent through 
the United States Post Office to Russia. 

The regular conditions covering foreign 
parcel post mail apply to packages for Rus- 
sia, that is, the limit of weight is 11 lbs. 
and the cost is 12c per lb., to which must be 
added the following transit charges: 

For 1, 2 or 3 lbs.— 66c. 
For 4, 5, 6 or 7 lbs. — 72c. 
For 8, 9, 10 or 11 lbs.— 84c. 

The transit charges are additional to the cost 
of 12c. per lb. 

Packages should be wrapped securely and 
if the address is written in Russian, the sender 
should write on the outside of the package 
plainly in English the words "Parcel post for 
Russia." 

Letters must not be sent in parcel post 
package. 
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SEMIONOVS AGENTS IN GERMANY 

On July 18, 1921, the representative of Soviet 
Russia in Germany sent to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the following Note. 

"Mr. Minister: I have the honor to submit to 
you, in the original, together with copies and 
photographic reproductions, two documents, ac- 
companied by accurate German translations, em- 
anating from the office of the Representative of 
Ataman Semionov in Germany. From these docu- 
ments it is irrefutably apparent that a certaio 
Col. Freiberg, aided by a certain Captain, named 
Aparovich, has established on the territory of the 
German Government a representation of the troops 
who rebelled in the Far East, under the command 
of Semionov, against the Russian Soviet Republic 
and that this representation is here conducting re- 
cruiting with the object of supporting these troops. 

"In presenting to you herewith, Mr. Minister, 
the above mentioned documents, I take the liberty 
respectfully to point out that the mere existence 
on the territory of the German Government of this 
so-called representative violates the basic thought 
of Paragraph 1 of the Treaty of May 6, 1921.* 
The permission given by German audiorities for 
the recruiting activities of Col. Freiberg cannot 
in any way be brought into accord with the friend- 
ly relations between the German Government and 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
Moreover, such activities cannot but be regarded 
as a crime against the general laws of Germany. 

"I have the honor to ask yod, Mr. Minister, in 
the name of my Government, for the immediate 
dissolution of the representation organized by Col. 
Freiberg, the stopping of his recruiting activities, 
as well as the indictment of Freiberg and Captain 
Aparovich for these acts- 

"I take this occasion once more to assure you, 
Mr. Minister, of my most profound esteem. 

"V. Kopp." 

The following are the texts of the documents 
above referred to: 



. , (Copy) 

Kepresentative of 
Ataman Semionov 
in Gemtany 
July 1, 1921 
No. 264 

Berlin, Qiarlottenburg 
Genrinusstr. 19 

To the Representatives of LieuL-Gen. Ataman Semionov 

CERTIFICATE 

The bearer of this Certificate, Second Lient. Sergei 
Victorovich Ginz, is leaving for the Far East in order to 
enter the armies of the Supreme Governor and Commander 
of all the armed forces of the Russian Far Eastern territory, 

*A Treaty between Soviet Russia and Germany, the text 
of which was printed complete in Soviet Ritssu for 
July, 1921. 



Lieut. General Ataman Semionov, the identity and hen- 
unto attached signature of whom are certified by ov 
signatures and oni official seal hereto affixed. 

I request all the representatives of Lieut. Gen. Atamas 
Semionov to give every assistance to the above named 
officer to expedite his arrival at Headquarters. 

(Signed) . Second Liect. Gimz 
Col. Fseibebc 
Adjutant Afabovich 
Place of seal and stamps. 



n. 



(Copy) 



Representative of 
Ataman Semionov 
in Germany 
July 8. 1921 
No. 278 

Berlin, Charlottenbnrg 
Gervinnsstr. 19 
Tel Steinplatz 73-38 

To His Excellency Lieut. Major Lokhvitsky 
Your Excellency: 
In answer to your statement, I communicate the foQow- 
ing: Your statement has been forwarded by me in my 
report to the Ataman, and I take the liberty to ezpre« 
my conviction that with the development of operations 
in the Far East and the establishment of a stable fonn 
of government, the detachments under your command will 
be absolutely necessary for the further straggle against 
the bolsheviks. Of course, a certain period of time will 
be required to permit this report to reach the Ataman, 
approximately 2% months. It is now impossible to com- 
municate such things by telegraph owing to the control 
by the Entente, who should not know about your inten- 
tions. At any rate a fully satisfactory answer may be 
expected. As soon as any reply reaches me, I shall inform 
you immediately. 
The original is signed by: 

Col. F^ieiberc 

AojUT. Capt. Apabovich 

Novy Mir, Berlin. July 21, 192L 



TRAVELING REPAIR SHOPS 

Three trains fitted out as repair workshops for 
agricultural machinery and implements, each train 
consisting of 35 carriages, recently left Moscow — 
one for Stavropol; one to serve the line: Chelia- 
binsk-Kustanai-Petropavlovsk; and the third to 
serve the line between Vologda and Viatka. These 
trains are supplied with spare parts for agricul- 
tural machines, building materials, iron, steel, 
copper, benzine, petrol, coal, etc. Each train con- 
tains an electrical generating station and work- 
shops for repair work of all kinds in wood, iron, 
copper, and so on. The trains are in charge of 
specialists in agricultural machinery. The south- 
em train is intended for the repair of big machines, 
and the other two for smaller types. One more 
train is being equipped to serve the line between 
Yekaterinburg and Omsk, thus making, with one 
previously sent, five special trains for the repair 
of agricultural machinery and implements. 



NEXT MONTH'S SOVIET RUSSIA 
is a Special Anniversary Issue, with interest- 
ing new material. 
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Books Reviewed 



HBAHOB-PASyMHHK. — A. H. TepqeH. 1870-1920 — 
A. I. Heitzen, by Ivanoy-Razumnik, 1870- 1920. Published 
by the Publishing Honse "Kolos", Petrograd, 1920. 

». CTEMOB.— A. BL TepAeH (1812-1870). A. I.Hertzen 
by G. Steklov. (1812-1870). Published by the Government 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1920. 

According to a time-honored conception concerning the 
"future slavery", a Socialist state is supposed to be the 
mortal enemy of independent intellectual creation, as all 
the material means of publication are concentrated in 
the hands of the Goyemment. But hei« we have a book 
published in Petrograd (before the "reintroduction of 
capitalism") by a cooperative publishing house, and printed 
in the Government Printing House. It is of course only 
one of the numerous cases of private initiative in publish- 
ing in Soviet Russia. Its author is Ivanov-Razunmik, 
one of the main spokesmen of the "Social Revolutionists 
of the Left" — bitter opponents of the Soviet Government. 

The book is a collection of articles mitten by the 
author on various occasions about the literary activity of 
the great forerunner of the Russian Revolution, whose 
death occurred fifty years ago. 

To the world at large Alexander Hertzen (1812-1870) 
is mainly known as a novelist and the editor of the 
"Kolokol" (The Bell), the first Russian revolutionary paper, 
founded in London in 1857, which for many years exerted a 
great influence on the intellectual and political life of 
Russia. The present book about Hertzen is not intended 
for the general public. It is neither a biography nor an 
exhaustive study of Hertzen's political and literary activity. 
The author set himself quite a different task, namely 
the analysis of the social and philosophical ideas that 
underlay his writings. And for this purpose he 
very often (especially in the chapter about Hertzen's 
plays) refers to those of his earlier productions which the 
future editor of the. "Kolokol", because of their literary 
insufficiency, either never published or even decided to 
destroy. The scenario of "Licinius," a play presenting the 
decaying Roman world as faced by the new, proletarian 
gospel of the Nazarene, and ample quotations from 
"William Penn" (also a social-religious play) whose heroes. 
Fox and Penn, are the leaders of the Quaker revolt 
against the corrupt Church of England, throw an inter- 
esting light on Hertzen's ideas on the decomposition of 
the decrepit European civilization and the impending 
struggle of the two worlds. The plays were written in 
1838-1839, at a time when because of his frank criticism 
of the existing system, Hertzen was banished to a forgotten 
comer of North-Eastem Russia. He was then greatly under 
the influence of the Socialist ideas of Saint-Simon. 

The chapters "Hertzen and the Revolution of 1848" 
and "Hertzen on Democracy and Bourgeoisie" show the 
great forerunner at the critical stage of his intellectual 
development. What was still left of his enthusiasm for 
Western democracy was finally shattered at the sight of 
the bloody suppression of the proletarian revolt of June 
1848 by the bourgeois profiteers of the victorious February 
revolution of the same year. It was at that time that he 
finally turned with contempt from Western "civilization" 
which he characterized with the word "myeshchanstvo" 
(bourgeois philistinism), a word that since Hertzen has 
acquired general currency in the Russian language. His 
ideas of that epoch are best expressed in his most brilliant 
work, "From the Other Shore" (originally published in 
(krman under the title "Vom Anderen Ufer"). This 
hostility to the decaying western bourgeois world no 
doubt was the starting point for his conversion to a pecu- 
liar kind of Russian patriotism, or let us say, revolutionary 
"Slavophilism": the belief that Russia, owing to its com- 
munal land ownership, might introduce socialism inde- 
pendently of the doomed Western world and without 
passing through the capitalist industrial stage. He thus 
became the original founder of the ideology of the Russian 



"Narodniks" fully two decades before this specifically 
Russian socialism had entered the arena of political 
activity. Hertzen himself did not live to see this movement. 

In the last period of his life Hertzen's revolutionary 
ardor had gradually died down. He had become rather 
a humanitarian liberal and was estranged from the rising 
radical new generation. But even in this period (which 
by the way is not treated in this book) he kept the courage 
of his convictions. And the author shows in the chapter 
"Kolokol: Victories and Defeats" how, in 1863, on occasion 
of the Polish insurrection, Hertzen openly threw the weight 
of the influence of his paper and his own intellectual 
reputation on the side of the oppressed nation. With the 
result, of course, that even by the liberal and democratic 
forces of his country he was branded an "antipatriot", a 
"traitor", and that his paper was generally boycotted there- 
after. 

But the best of all is the chapter "Hertzen on the Pres- 
ent Moment." We find there a selection of quotations hoxa 
Hertzen about the Revolution of 1848, about the treachery 
of the bourgeois revolutionists, about the hypocritical pre- 
tensions of democracy. His words written over seventy 
years ago read like a contemporary criticism of the (^adetSr 
the Social-Revolutionists or the Mensheviks, written by *■ 
Bolshevik or a Left Social-Revolutionist. Our readers 
will find a portion of this chapter translated in the next 
issue of Soviet Russia. 

The book of Steklov is written from quite a different 
angle. The very personalities of the two authors are « 
sufficient explanation of this difference. Ivanov-Razumnik 
is first of all a literary-philosophical critic, an emotional 
*Ughbrow," and in politics a romanticist whose social 
philosophy is not derived from the prosaic Marx but from" 
the much more "interesting" ideologists of the specifically 
Russian Sodalisitt of the old school ("Narodniki") with 
all their variotu modifications. His articles, collected in 
the aforementioned volume, were intended only for those 
who are already supposed to be well informed about thv 
persoaality of Alexander Hertzen. And so Razumnik select- 
ed only a few of the more brilliant or less known pages of 
his life or his literary activity. On the other hand, 
Steklov, the editor of the Moscow Izvestya, is a Marxian 
scholar and — together with N. Ryazanov — one of the best 
informed men as to the history of socialism — especially 
the First International and its contemporaries. His biogra- 
phies of Chemyshevsky and of Bakunin are well known 
and translated into many languages; and even Anarchists, 
who usually are not tender towards Marxian presentations 
of the history of the First International, have acknowledged 
the impartiality of his book on their great protagonist. 
And thus his book about Hertzen is a regular biography 
which shows the whole tragedy of the great idealist who 
in his declining years saw the crushing of all his personal 
happiness and the waning of all his faith and revolutionary 
dreams of his earlier days. Steklov is at his best where 
he shows the inherent contradictions of this revolytionist 
who hailed the proletarian revolution in the West, who 
despised the bourgeoisie, — and who nevertheless was an 
aristocrat in his heart, who appealed mainly to the en- 
lightened nobility of his cotmtry and who in Western 
Europe felt at home only among the "respectable" class of 
bourgeois revolutionists, such as Masini, Kossuth, Ledru- 
Rollin. His attitude towards Marx, Qiemysbevsky, Dobro- 
linbov and in general toward the whole younger generation 
of Russian revolutionists of the sixties, and the sometimes 
ludicrously moderate views as to Russia (which would 
make even Mr. Milyukov blush) are a depressing chapter 
of the eternal tragedy of stagnation and retrogression that 
often befalls even the best with the coming of old age. 
And it was Hertzen's old friend, the ever yotmg Bakunin, 
who in an admirable letter quoted by Stekloi^ tried to warn 
him and to stop his progress on this road. He did not' sue- 
eeed and Hertzen died a lonesome, embittered and disr 
appointed man. 

M. S. 
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k. KOJUOHTAB. — HoBM Mopan h Pa6o<tHi Kucc. 
A. KoDonUy: The New Morality and the Working Claaa. 
Moacow, 1918 (All-Roaaian Central Execntire Committee 
of the Sovieu of Workers' Peasanu', and Sddiers' 
Depnties). Paper, 61 pagea. 

A. KOLLONTAY: Die neue Moral and die Arbeiter- 
klaaae. A. Seehof & Co^ Verlag, Berlin C54. Paper. 
80 pagea. 

Although it came otit three yeara ago, and has been 
available in a German translation for a year or more, 
this work of Alexandra Kollontay has not yet been trans- 
lated into English. 

It is divided into three parts: I. The New Woman, 
n. Love and the New Morality, III. The Relations between 
the Sexes and the Class Straggle. In the first section, 
that devoted to the New Woman, the attempt is made 
to show — by references to characters occurring in many 
works of recent literature, particularly Russian and Ger- 
man — that the type of the dinging, aU-sorrendering wonum, 
whose life finds its highest realization only in its relations 
with some man, is gradnally being displaced, not only in 
Iiteratnre, bat also in life, by a more independent type, 
which takes love leas seriously as the main axis on which 
the female existence revolves. After enumerating many 
of the new types (they include Fanny in Shaw's Fanny's 
First Play and even Mary Antin), the author says: 

"There are many of them and they could not all be 
mentioned in this hasty sketch. But the very fact that 
there are so many of these new women, that more are 
appearing every day, that a depraved distortion of them 
already ia finding its way into the boulevard literature 
of a Verbitskaya, should convince us that life is tirelessly 
at woik in the creation of this new type of woman. 

"Something strange this woman brings with her, aome- 
thing that somehow repels us by its newness. We look 
at her; we miss the familiar ingratiating traits of our 
mothers and grandmothers. But she who stands before 
ns has broken with her past and holds within her a 
whole world of new feelings, experiences, demands. Doubts 
arise in us: we are almost displeased. What has become 
of womanly snbmissiveness and aoftness? Where is 
woman's time-honored faculty of adapting herself in 
marriage, of effacing herself, even in the presence of an 
insignificant husband, and of permitting him to have pre- 
cedence in life? 

"Before us standa woman as a personality, a person 
with a value all her own, with her own inner life, an 
individuality that can maintain itself, — ^the woman that 
has cast off the rusty chains that once bound her sex." 

The second portion (Love and the New Morality) takes 
op specifically the question of whether the love-life should 
be all in all in a woman's existence; here the eirgnment 
follows practically the same lines as the well-known book 
of Crete Meisel-Heas, Die sexuelle Krise, which is much 
cited. Some attention also is devoted to prostitution, 
needless to say in the same spirit as that shown in the 
author's article on that subject in the last two issues of 
Sovnr Russia. 

In the third portion of the pamphlet the certainty ia 
expressed that the new conditions of a classless society 
will completely revolutionize the relatione between tha 
aexes, while at the same time they will render the develop- 
ment of a real "love-life" more posaible and more exten- 
sive than under any previous system of society. 

J. W. H. 



RUSSIA FROM THE AMERICAN EMBASSY. By David 
R. Francis, New York, Clharles Scribner's Sons. 361 pp. 

In this volume the man who was American Ambassador 
to Russia during the Revolution reveals his intellectual 
equipment andHhe character of information which he passed 
on to his superiors in Washington. The amazing ignorance 
upon which the policy of the American Government to- 
wards Russia was based requires no further commentary. 

"My knowledge of Russia up to the time of my appoint- 



ment had been that of the average intelligent 
citizen — unhappily slight and vague." (p. 3) 

"Russia is inhabited largely by the Slav race; m. race 
possessed of more than ordinary common sense, witk 
good impulses, but with paradoxical diaracteriades.* 
(p. 329) 

"I do not think there will be a revolution inunediaui; 
after the close of the war; that would be prematare, bm 
if the Court Party does not adopt a more liberal polier 
by extending more privileges to the people and their leftt- 
sentatives in the Duma, a revolution will take pber 
before the lapse of even a few years." (Letter to tke 
Secretary of Sute, August 14, 1916; p. 23). 

"The members of that Ministry [of the first Praviaiaaii 
Government] are men of education, of good records, soae 
of them possessed of great wealth, and their aeleetioa 
does great credit to the judgment of the Comzniasioa 
by which they were chosen." (Report to the Deportmoa 
of Sute, March 14, 1917; p. 66). 

"The workingmen's party have been joined by soae 
soldiers, I don't know how many, and they have a ooat- 
mittee called '(Committee of Workingmen's Party tai 
Soldiers' Deputies'; this committee has issued a ntaoba 
of proclamations — ^I think several daily — and these pro- 
nouncements have been filled with rot. That organizatiim 
demands a republic." (Letter to the American Coaial 
Geaeral at Moscow, March 16, 1917; p. 70). 

"The revolution [the March Revolution! is tlie practical 
realization of that principle of government which we bxn 
chanrpioned and advocated — ^I mean government by coe- 
sent of the governed." (Cable to the Secretary of Stale. 
March 18, 1917; p. 91). 

"On the 2nd of May, 1918, I cabled the State Depart- 
ment that the time had come for the Allies to intetvcae 
in Russia." (p. 298). 

"I realize the magnitude of my responsibility but at tke 
same time feel fortunate that it has fallen to my bt to 
play snch an important part in occurrences which aie 
determining not only the future of our country and «f 
Russia but of all international relations and in fact if 
society itself." (Letter, May, 1917; p. 125). 

"The Department [of State] has not only complied with 
every request I have made, but when I anggested a chaaie 
of policy in regard to the Bolshevik Government whi^ 
it had not recognized in accordance with my advice, it 
declined to follow the suggestion, saying my course had 
met with approval of the Department and it saw do 
occasion to change it." (p. 212). 

"In spite of the importunities of Robins and some other 
Americans I refused to recommend recognition." (Repott 
to American Peace Commission at Paris, January 22, 1919; 
p. 315). 

"Lenin said: 'Let us discuss the matter.' I immediately 
replied: *No discussion on the subject whatever.' .... 
A discussion ensued lasting at least an hour. ... At 
the close of the talk I got up and said: 'Well end lUi 
discussion here.'" (p. 217). 

"Immediately following the ratification of the peace treaty 
at Moscow, I gave out a statement for publication, Maiek 
16, 1918. The Bolshevik papers at Moscow were dosed 
against communications from the American Embassy." 

(There is on record — see "Russian-American ReUtSoM," 
p. 105 — a message sent on March 20, 1918, by Cokad 
Robins at Moscow to Ambassador Francis, containing the 
following statement: "Your interview appeared in eic- 
ning papers and this morning in full on first page.") 

"This situation, in my opinion, not only justified bat 
demanded activities on my part to assist the Rossiai 
Government to keep the Russian armies fighting, wfaick 
under ordinary circumstances would have been not oalr 
unusual but im'proper for an Ambassador to nndenake.' 
(p. 125). 

"If any section of Russia refused to reoognia the i 
authority of the Bolshevik Goverament to conclude nch 
a peace I shall endeavor to locate in that section and 
encourage the rebellion." (Private letter, February 23, 
1918; p. 236). 

"While refraining from interfering in all internal afain 
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in Russia." (Telegram to Chicherifi, July 24, 1918; 
p. 257). 

"Captain Martin of the American Military Mission, just 
before his departure for Murmansk to meet the Allied 
forces .... a^ed if I had any message to send to Captain 
Bierer, who was in command of the cruiser Olympia in 
Murmansk harbor. I replied: Tell Captain Bierer that 
I do not assume authority to command him to land his 
marines, but if I were called upon to give advice, I 
should want American marines to land, provided the 
British and French and Italian troops were landed." 
(p. 265). 

"The situation might have been saved, had President 
Wilson permitted me to return to Petrograd, accompanied 
by 50,000 troops." (p. 348). 

"I do not mean that this Bolshevik Soviet Government 
should have been overthrown by any other power than 
the Russian people themselves, but the presence of Allied 
troops in Russia would have encouraged the people to 
hold their differences in abeyance for the time being, 
and I certainly wotild have contributed all in my power 
to that end." (p. 338). 

"The sending of troops there woidd have enabled the 
Allied forces in Northern Russia to depose the government 
of Lenin and Trotsky." (p. 337). 

"It was clearly established that Lenin accepted German 
money and used it to corrupt Russia." (Report to Ameri- 
can Peace Commission, January 22, 1919; p. 315). 

(The authenticity of the Sisson Dociunents, Mr. Francis' 
only authority for this statement, is conclusively disproved 
in Mr. E. H. Wilcox's strongly anti-Bolshevik book, 
"Russia's Ruin".) 

"Allied missions had positive evidence that German- 
Austrian war prisoners were being armed and (lennan 
officers were instructing Bolshevik forces." (Report to 
American Peace Commission, p. 317). 

(This canard was refuted in detail by a report made 
after an exhaustive investigation of the situation by a 
British and an American officer. See "Russian-American 
Relations", pp. 177-184). 

"C^rmany's commercial agents are the only ones ad- 
mitted into Soviet Russia." p. 332). 

(The book which contains this silly falsehood was 
published in August, 1921. The Trade Agreement between 
Soviet Russia and England, providing for the mutual ex- 
change of commercial representatives was signed in March. 
Mr. Vanderlip and other American business men have 
been in and out of Russia during the past two years, and 
official representatives of the Baltic states and other 
countries willing to resimie commercial relations have 
been freely admitted.) 

One tribute must be paid to Mr. Francis. Into this 
record of his official mission in Russia he has contrived 
to insert more inaccuracies than can be found in any 
other extant work on Russia. As a serious account of 
events the result is laughable. As a historical document 
the book is of great importance. It will remain a monu- 
ment to modem diplomacy. Upon the weird mass of 
misinformation and prejudice which this man managed 
to assimilate and pass on to his government was based 
the disastrous Russian policy of the American State De- 
partment. Not only did Mr. Francis misjudge, and in- 
correctly report, every important development of the 
Russian Revolution; he showed no trace of consistency 
even in his own misjudgments. Moreover, by his own 
account, Mr. Francis constituted himself a censor not 
only for the American people but for the State Department 
itself. Upon his departure from Vologda he received a 
note from Chicherin, in which the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister requested him to "convey our affection and admira- 
tion .... to the great people of pioneers on the new 
continent and to the posterity of Cromwell's revolutionaries 
and of Washington's brothers-in-arms." 

Says Ambassador Francis: 

"This telegram was evidently meant for consumption by 
American pacifists, and fearing it would be given to the 
American people by the Department of State, I failed 
to transmit It." A. C F. 



THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNISM. By Leo Pasrolsky. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 312 pages. 

The extreme frankness which the Soviet leaders have 
always displayed in admitting the difficulties which they 
have encountered makes it very easy for a hostile critio 
to draw a disheartening picture of economic conditions in 
Russia by a judicious selection of quotations from official 
and semi-official journals. Mr. Pasvolsky does not follow 
the somewhat naive method of Messrs. (rompers and 
Walling, who, under the pretext of "condemning the 
Soviets out of their own mouths" give space to practically 
every important foreign and Russian counter-revolutionist 
document. His material, with a few minor exceptions, 
is drawn from Bolshevik sources, especially from Economic 
Life. 

But, while Mr. Pasvolsky's work perhaps contains fewer 
actual misstatements of fact than the average anti- 
Bolshevik propagandist effusion, it is even more inaccurate 
and misleading in its generalizations. The author minim- 
izes or leaves out of account factors which have had s 
vital determining influence upon the economic develop- 
ment of Soviet Russia. For instance, to hold up the 
decreased productivity of the Donets Basin after Denikin's 
retreat as a proof of the incompetence of Russian com- 
munism is even less reasonable than it would be to blame 
French capitalism for the present low productivity of the 
Lens coal district. Denikin may not have carried out 
his work of destruction as thoroughly and scientifically 
as the (Germans in France; but it was obviously much 
more difficult for a blockaded country to repair the ravages 
which be committed. 

In general, while making a show of fairness by calling 
attention to periods when vital sources of raw material 
were out of the control of the Soviet (^ovemment, the 
author altogether ignores the larger disastrous effects which 
invasion and blockade have produced in Russia's economic 
life. 

In a statement before the recent (Zongreae of the Third 
International Bukharin estimates that 75 ' per cent of 
Russia's production during the period of the civil and 
Polish wars was devoted to the needs of the Red Army. 
In other words, if it had not been for the strain placed 
upon the resources of the Soviet (^vemment by the un- 
provoked attacks of the capitalist world, approximately 
four times as much food would have been available for 
the city workers; four times as much in the way of 
commodities would have been available for the peasants. 
What this would have meant in contentment and increased 
production is obvious. 

The drain on the human resources of Soviet Russia 
has been even greater. The impressive victories of the 
Red Army constitute the best possible evidence of the 
tremendous fund of popular energy, devotion and enthus- 
iasm which was at the disposal of the Soviet (rovemment. 
But it was necessary to pay for the victories of the Red 
Army with a certain measure of deterioration in civilian 
industry. The workers of marked executive ability who 
should have beeh managing factories were commanding 
regiments or divisions. Many devoted Communists whose 
example would have raised the morale and the standards 
of productivity on the industrial front died storming the 
Perekop Isthmus and driving the Poles back from Kiev. 

But, although Mr. Pasvolsky's work seems no more 
convincing than the average partisan tract, it has apparent- 
ly achieved the remarkable result of persuading Mr. John 
Spargo (to quote from his review of the book in the New 
York Evening Post) that "modem methods of production 
cannot be used in a Communist state without subjecting 
the people to an intolerable servitude and involving the 
state itself in all the perils and disadvantages incidental 
to excessive bureaucracy. With the greatest possible re- 
luctance I have been compelled, as a result of my study 
of the developments in Russia, to admit this fact." 

Mr. Pasvolsky is to be congratulated on his convert; 
and it is to be hoped that Communism will survive the loss 
of such a distinguished adherent as Mr. Spargo. 

A. C. F. 
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r. 3HH0BBEB: jJ^eaaMan xHet b repiiaHHB. Ilerpo- 

rpMi 1920. Paper, 120 pages. 
G. ZINOVIEV: Twelve Days in Gennany. Moscow, 1921. 

Paper, 91 pages (English version of above). 
G. SINOWJEW: Zwolf Tage in Deutschland. Moskau, 
Verlag der Kommunistischen Internationale, 1921. 
Paper, 74 pages. 
G. SINOWJEW: Zwolf Tage in Deutschland. Haniburg, 
Carl Hoym, 1921. Paper, 91 pages. 

Just a year ago (to be precise, on October 13, 1920), 
Znoviev attended a (Congress of the Independent Social- 
ist Party of Gennany, held at Halle. American readers, 
especially those who follow the newspapers, will recall 
the tremor that ran through the press at the thought of 
Zinoviev's secret entrance into (^rmany, his sudden 
appearance at the Congress, his volcanic activity there, 
and his mysterious exit from the country, presumably with 
the aid of every underground method that could bie laid 
at the door of evil German (Communists. It appears from 
Zinoviev's own account (the book is dated: Sraolny, Petro- 
grad, November 13, 1920) that there was notliing mysteri- 
ous about the trip at all, that 2Unoviev and his seven 
companions on the steamer from Reval to Stettin (Shablin 
of Bulgaria, Yonov of Petrograd, and five diplomatic 
couriers from Russia to Chekho-Slovakia) had permission 
from the (^rman (k>vemment to spend ten days in (^r- 
many, that everyone in (Germany knew his whereabouts 
at every moment of his sojourn, and of course, that the 
(German secret police made his life as miserable as 
possible during his short stay, by every manner of un- 
necessary molestation. Zinoviev himself was somewhat 
surprised that the German authorities should grant him 
permission to enter the conntry, but explains the matter 
as follows: 

"Now, after all I saw and heard in Germany, I am con- 
vinced that the decision of the German Government to 
allow me to enter the country for ten days, is based on 
two motives. 

"The first motive is the present situation of the Right 
leaders of. the (German Independent (Socialist) Party. 
These Right leaders are now in reality on more friendly 
terms with the more far-sighted portion of the German 
bourgeoisie. All the Hilferdings, Dittmanns, Moses, Diss- 
manns, (]ohns, etc., have long felt themselves at home in 
influential ("Socialist" and "democratic") goveniment 
circles. 

"The (German bourgeoisie and the Scheidemanns know 
very well that the Right Wing of the Independents are 
their real protectors. They therefore soo^t to avoid 
anything that might incommode still more the already 
difficult position of these Right leaders at the impending 
Halle (Congress. And they would surely have created such 
an inconvenience by forbidding me to enter (Germany. 

"The second motive was surely this: a portion of the 
bourgeoisie — the more stupid portion — felt that a split of 
the Independents would be desirable, for there is a sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie which considers any division of 
the workers to be at any time advantageous to the bour- 
geoisie. Such persons find it Inconceivable that there 
may be many kinds of splits, and that when a workers' 
party is separated from Right, compromise elements, it is 
the revolution and not the counter-revolution that gains." 

On October 8, Zinoviev left Petrograd for Reval, im- 
mediately boarding the steamer Vasa, which landed his 
little group, under the solicitous surveillance of about 
forty spies, at Stettin on October 12. A swift railroad 
journey brings them to Halle before midnight the same 
day. Perhaps it was on the train that Zinoviev first read 
Noske's Von Kiel bis Kapp, to which he pays his respects 
in a few sharp pages. Arrived at Halle, Zinoviev is re- 
ceived enthusiastically by his comrades of the Left, and 
describes in a fascinating manner the leading types in 
the (Congress, both of the Right and Left factions. His 
characterizations of these personages, including all the 
well-imown names in the Independent Socialist Party, re- 
mind us in their brilliancy and finality of the concise 
treatment accorded by Trotsky (in his answer to Kantsky's 
Terrorism and Communism) to the leaders of the Austrian 
school of Marxist thought. 



Zinoviev is particularly shocked by the objections ni 
by Crispien and (Company, who, following Kantsky, 
tempted to make a scientific distinction between "ten 
and "the use of force." "We recognize the ase of io 
in general," said (Crispien, "but under no circimistu 
can we admit terror." To this Zinoviev and his fria 
aiwwered that "terror" is merely a sharpened form 
"force" just as civil war is a sharpened form of the dl 
struggle. "We depicted in a few bold strokes the i 
periences of the Russian and Finnish Revolution. \Fe 
called the happy, unsuspecting youth of the proletoi 
revolution in Russia, when its hopes were all in the fnti 
when, in the first days of the November Revolmi 
vre liberated General Krasnov on his word of honor fi 
Smolny, when we gave Kerensky's ministers their freed 
and they forthwith organized a civil war against us irii 
cost us tens of thousands of the lives of our commi 
We recalled that it was not until the Entente iffi 
vened that we were gradually driven to undertake t 
sharpest of all modes of defense: Terror. We quoted I 
resolution of the Vlllth Congress of the party of Soe 
Revolutionaries (Dittmann in his articles and speeches i 
defended even Chernov) who at the time of the Cli^ 
Slovak insurrection openly called upon the Entente 
send troops to Soviet Russia. We recalled the euo) 
of Finland, where the Finnish proletariat, after it had il i 
power in its hands, was simple and childish enoogli f 
set at liberty all the delegates of the Finnish Diet a i 
all the bourgeois ministers, whereupon these gentleof k 
immediately traveled to Berlin and obtained White Gu i 
troops from William II. with the aid of which they th I 
slaughtered 30,000 Finnish workers. And we pointed < q 
to the German workers that their own experience ia Ct ^ 
many, particularly the murder of their best leaders, Ki k 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, must certainly force the \c 
to utter a loud protest against the petty bourgeois nn i 
advanced by the opponents of 'terror'." 

Zinoviev devotes some attention to a cliaract< 
of the (rerman press. Needless to say when he deals 
the capitalist newspapers of that country his words 
as if they were written to describe the attitude to' 
Russia of the capitalist papers in America, or any 
cotmtry, for that matter. Read what he says: 

"Sometimes we ask: Why do people continue lying 
after day for three years? Surely no one believes them 
more! But in reality this is not quite the case. A 
who reads these delicately insinuated lies day by day 
involuntarily succumb to them. Consider for instance ojlcb 
own delegation. Of course we knew in advance thii i^ 
bourgeois press was calumniating Soviet Russia with i^ot 
its might. And we spent only a few days in (jetiMiftia 
And yet when you read in the papers quotations fn* ■ i 
the Moscow Pravda (these quotations of course later tiira« on 
out to be forgeries) on one event at the front or anotw tut 
you are gradually impressed with the idea that the kW ] 
thing cannot be a mere matter of deception. The conota ^^, 
feiters of the bourgeois newspapers are doing their ^ Cg, 
well. The famous 'excerpt' from the Moscow /"«* Nj] 
concerning the alleged desertion of (Comrade B*'*'"''*'Jk|| 
the Whites was circulated by the boiugeois press ""It! 
exceptional cleverness. § 

"Of course the workers do not believe the bourgef'm 
press; they know that they are lying about Soviet Russ" Bre 
But we must admit that the bourgeoisie is shoYfing » Ra 
traordinary ability in wielding the most important weap« tjr 
that still remains in its hands— namely, the 'freedoin * an 
press*. One of our most important tasks abroad is " Poi 
organize a practical daily information service for worke" |)^ 
to give them information on everything that is going " »it 




in Russia." 
Zinoviev was permitted 



to remain in (krmany 



intJ' 



., _. , „ ... . »t 

October 24, ' owing to the fact that no earlier ««•«"? in 
could be taken at Stettin for his home journey- •J" *e 
account of his six days' stay in Berlin is full of ^.^to '"'* 
and sometimes amusing touches. The question of ^^j^ *li 
he might, during this period of "house-arrest," 'WJ'. ui 
toilet alone or in the company of a Social-Da*'*^ ag 
police officer was finally decided in his favor, anojl«}°" Uk 
the officer. J- 



W. H. 
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*'t/qHO-TEXHH^ECKHa BECTHHK. - The Sdentific- 
^Technical Review. Published by the Scientific Tech- 
^"■-iiical Department of the Supieme Council of National 
"^Economy. Moscow, 1920. No. 1, 72 pages; No. 2, 
■ • 78 pages. 



^-" te tonnents of Tantalus and the labors of Sisyphus 

-^»;the only appropriate images that are able to render 
-. ' k state of mind of the Russian scientists and engineers 
^^s are faced with the gigantic task of reconstructing 

~ « tixth of the surface of the globe. Surrounded by a 
^ejth of raw materials and a variegated vegetation that 
X '<qardly surpassed even by the United States — they must 
( a cmost of their efforts thwarted by Russian isolation and 

!B^ IK inexorable will of the ^Umighty gods of the Western 

- T-. cJd, who will never desM from persecuting the chal- 
3 X {er of their authority. 

( K:ome conception of the tremendous task confronting 
' i^ lebuilders of Russia may be obtained by the student 
' ^= Russian affairs from the first two issues— September 
sii: nctober, 1920— of the Scientific.Techniad Review, a 
3 rrtpiiTtte of large folio size. The first issue begins with a 
IX sidy learned dissertation from the pen of the famous 
■2 aidanician V. M. Bekhtyerev on the intensification of 
(-9or efficiency (especially the Taylor system), its reaction 
BOX the health of the worker, and a review of the literature 

* m ^this subject. The next article, by N. Chamovsky, is 
i I 3 iltled "A General Method for a Rational Geographical 
■BMriribntion of Industry and for the Choice of Location 
a ■! Industrial Establishments," and treats the general laws 
■ a I dnterrelation of transportation, fuel and raw materials, 
IB jitressing them in terms of algebraic formulae. One of 
s m.9 rather depressing features of this article is the state- 
iKint that in some places where until a few years ago 
.^9ie was high class modem industry, at present, owing 
a withe dilapidated state of transportation, it has been 
•^' xssary to revert to the system of home industries. 

^ , . t*Tlie Scientific and Industrial-Technical Expedition to 
fgmf G*iU of Karabugas, in the Caspian Sea" gives an in- 
^ ^jesting picture of some of the natural resources of 
^ stasia which are practically clamoring for profitable ex- 
j ^Mtation. Every winter this gulf, which is situated on 
^,t eastern shore of the Caspian, directly opposite the oil 
^^^ter, Baku, furnishes about 600,000,000 tons of Glauber 
-gtAt which are deposited each year for six months (October 
^ J, April) on the flat shore, and need only to be picked up. 

2,ds tremendous amount of raw material could be easily 
-^^^anged into soda and sulfuric acid, enabling Russia to 

. ^wnp the world market with cheap soda. A conunis- 
*^yn was appointed to investigate this territory in iu 

^ ological, zoological and botanical aspects and also with 

• ( view to technical possibilities of exploitation of this 
_^,^aordinarily rich territory, which heretofore had been 
" ,mpletely ignored. 

.,£; There are also purely scientific articles such as, "The 
2^ pplication of X-Rays in the Detennination of the (Chemical. 
, ^ ^imposition of Hard Bodies"; 'The Establishment of a 
; 2 ^ional MuseuB-in_tha Ilmen Mountains in South Ural," 
' la^fHI^^HBB^^'^*''^' laboratory in Teddington" 

Several articles are devoted to the technical side of the 
^^icultural problem. "The Situation of Russian Cattle- 
deeding, in Connection with the Most Vital Economic 
'■ requirements and the Direction to be taken by the Agricul- 
^^3«ral Policy," is followed by a disserUtion "On the De- 
1^ , Juction of Plant Parasites Noxious to Agriculture, by 
J^/oison Cases," with a nimiber of illustrations presenting 
[^•le poison clouds "in action". Two articles are concerned 

- y'ith the housing problem in the cities and villages and 
^ nth a comparison with conditions in other European 

IfOuntries in this field. In the article entitled "Places 
' ' ^ the Ural Mountains Where Useful Minerals are Found" 
: ' ^ are (pven a long list of natural products such as oil, 
^.ihos^orites, cooking salt and especially potassium salts, 
'^*lucli are so important as fertilizers. There are also 
J^itticles on the fuel problem in the glass industry and 
*^aodem methods of manufacture of cellulose products, 
-^r'*' adoption of which is recommended for Russia. 



The first two articles of the second issue are devoted 
to the memory of Qement Arkadyevich Timiryazev, the 
botanist of universal fame who died in April, 1920, at the 
age of 77. The readers of Soviet Russu no doubt remem- 
ber the impressive picture that Arthur Ransome gave in 
his Russia in 1919 of this great scientist who was an 
ardent supporter of the November Revolution. 

Next comes a very minnte description of the basins 
of the rivers Vichera, Little Pechora and Uych, in North- 
Eastem Russia, containing large bnt not yet sufEciently 
investigated deposits of iron, gold and copper ores, asbestos, 
peat, fire clay, gypsum, salt, dolomites. 

The succeeding article deals with one of the most import- 
ant subjects of Russian agriculture, namely "The Chemical 
Conversion of our Phosphorites", i. e., the necessity 
of enriching the exhausted Russian soil with phosphates 
produced in Russia itself. With the chemical industry are 
concerned two more articles, one of which, entitled "Sources 
of Raw Materials Necessary for the Russian Chemioo- 
Pharmaceutical Industry", gives very interesting data on 
Russia's resources in this respect as she practically lacks 
only those materials that are strictly tropical in their 
character. Not less interesting and full of statistical 
material is the article "The Production of Essential Oils 
in Russia." 

As in the former issue, agricultural Russia is again the 
subject of two articles, one on "Village House-Building as 
a Separate Branch of Building Tecuiique," and one on 
"Bee-Culture in Russia and its Needs". In tliis connec- 
tion, for it refers mainly to materials worn by the peasant 
population, we may also mention the article entided "A 
Few Worcb on Fast Dyes and Dyeing in Small Industry, 
in Connection with the Purchase of Dyestuffs". 

Some of the main articles of course deal with Russia's 
most vital problem — transportation. The great possibilities 
of electrification for improving the railroad system, and 
especially from the point of view of saving fuel, are treated 
in G. Graftyo's article on "Electrical Energy as a Factor 
in the Reconstruction of Railroad Transportation." The 
next article "Much-Needed Reform for the Reestablishment 
of Railroad Transportation in Russia", is mainly concerned 
with the necessity* of introducing Americtm antomatio 
couplings, showing that if this reform is adopted, the 
Russian railways would after three or four years increase 
their efficiency to a level that could not be obtained 
otherwise even in a decade. 

Each issue contains a very extensive bibliography of 
Russian and foreign technic^ publications. 

S. N. 
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What 



the Bell Was Singing. Verses by Vassily Kniazev. 
Published by Proletkult. Petrograd, 1920. Paper, 
56 pages. 

A collection of verses written in the turbulent days of 
1918 and 1919, when the November revolution was fight- 
ing for its existence. Every man, and every woman too, 
a soldier. Every thought for the revolution^very breast 
aflame with the impatience of doing more, more, more, 
not to give up what had been won with the blood of their 
comrades. The newly-made generals, who but yesterday 
were peaceful dreamers, sent forth the call 'To all, and 
all, and all," to rise to the defense of the new liberty. 
The blood boils with action, words come, strong, virile 
words; no time to think of pretty turns of speech; the 
words are hewn straight from the block — they do not 
come begging, timidly knocking at the door; the gates 
of the human mind are battered down by the force of 
the mighty appeal: 

"The foe is at the gate. 
Is throttling our freedom. 
Come all, and all, and all. 
To help!" 
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And what can the poet's Bong of those days be but 

the song of the soldier, the inspired cry of the mother 

fearing for the fate of her child and calling to all for 
help. \ 

The bell that tolled so mournfully for centuries now 
utters a call to freedom, in a voice that joyouslv and 
fearlessly proclaims that all must come and fight for 
liberty. 

Vassily Kniazev sings us the songs of the bells. 

Now it^is the call "To aU, to all, to aU. The foe is at 
the gate." This time it is Hindenburg approaching Petro- 
grad, after Trotsky's refusal to go on with the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations. 

The tocsin rings: 

"Boom, boom, boom — ^I am the brazen cry of danger 
Boom, boom, boom — ^Yeomen, hasten hither. 
Boom, boom, boom — the roads are clouded over. 
Boom, boom, boom— the hordes are coming, hordes!" 

Comrades are falling, and the poet cries (on the death 
of Volodarsky) : 

"You who were nearest to the people. 
Son of the proletarian spring. 
Of its first bright lights. 
Of its first sunny days. 
You, who were its poem incarnate, 
Volodarsky." 



It is not to bewail his fate that the poet singa, but to 
make of him a hero, whose name ^11 be the inspiration of 
future generations. 

Somewhat in the style of "Britons Never Shall be Slaves" 
is the song of the Commune with its opening and closing 
stanza: 

"Need will not break as 
Misfortone not bend us 
Fickle fate has no power over us 
Never, never, never, never 
Shall Communists be slaves." 

Nor has Kniazev escaped the war-time poster appeal: 
The little boy asks his father what he did in those glorious 
days of 1918, and the father with pride tells him of his 
share in the fight. 

In "To the Enemy", the enemy is warned that never 
will a Red Army soldier be taken prisoner. There are 
seven bullets in his revolver — six enemies will be accounted 
for. The seventh bullet — if there is no other way — will H<. 
for the Red soldier himself. 

The woman Red Army soldier is greeted as a comrade 
worthy to stand by the side of the man, in defense of 
Communist Russia. 

A poem entitled "To the Poets of the Proletkuk" urges 
the new poets not to mince or polish their words, but 
to use strong words fearlessly, to challeAge the heavens 
with "mighty dares, and not to pray". He calls to them 
to throw off the old outworn forms and to blaze new 
trails in poetry. I. R, 



The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia 

The complete official text of the laws of the Workers' and Peasants' Republic, r^ating 
Inheritance, Property Rights, Guardianship, Marriage, Divorce, Legitimacy of Children, Descent, 
Adoption, etc., is printed in a booklet of 85 pages, with introduction. Price 25 cents per 
copy; sent postpaid. 

The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 

This booklet (80 pages) contains t!ie laws adopted by the Workers' and Peasants' Republic 
to fix the terms and conditions for labor in Soviet Russia. Important mr*^^J^^FJ|iI„9^, p^ 
Right to Work, Labor Distribution, Unemployment, Working Hours, etc, are discussea." ilGefe 
is also a supplement by S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labor, on THE PROTECTION OF 
LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA. This booklet gives the complete official text of the Soviet labor 
laws. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. ^ - 

Send orders and remittance to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Speakers' Rostrum at an open-air meeting recently held in connection with a Baku Con- 
ference. Zinoviev is speaking, his hand raised. Karl Radek in the center, Representative L. C. 
Martens on the left. The upper inscription is probably: "The Proletariat Has Nothing to Lose 
but Its Chains", the lower: "The Ruler of the World Will Be Labor!" 
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The Work of the Fourth Year 



By MoissATE J. Olcin 

On November 7 the Soviet Republic begins its fifth year. The accomplishments of its fourth 
year are here reviewed by one who recently returned from Russia, and who has done much to 
familiarize American readers with conditions under the Proletarian Dictatorship. Our readers 
are already acquainted with his work. 

the most crucial moments. Yet, while he waa 
ready to defend the agrarian achievements of the 
October Revolution with all his might, he was 
not altogether ready to follow the leadership of 
the industrial proletariat in the direction of com- 
munist economy. 



Tl/HEN the third anniversary of the October 
*" Hevolution was celebrated throughout the 
vast extent of revolutionary Russia, the guns were 
■till thundering in the South, and Wrangel waa 
retreating towards the Crimean Peninsula. The 
entire nation stood breathless, watching the final 
Struggle against the last White General. Victory 
seemed near at hand; the White forces were in 
themselves insignifirant when compared with the 
armies of the Red Republic, yet peace with Poland 
had not been concluded, the Rumanian frontier 
was not secure, and behind General Wrangel were 
imperialistic France and her Allies. The uncertain- 
ty cast a black shadow over the anniversary celebra- 
tion. Only several weeks later could the country 
heave a sigh of relief. The enemy was beaten, the 
South was cleared of White bands, and the spec- 
tacular flight of the White officers ensued. To 
accentuate the difference of purpose between the 
defensive war that was waged by the Republic, 
and the aggressive encroachments of the reaction- 
ary forces, the Russian Government declared the 
Crimean Peninsula, with its balmy air and beauti- 
ful scenery, to be henceforth a sanitarium of the 
nation. All former palaces, villas, resorts of the 
Russian imperial family and of the bourgeoisie 
were to be used as rest-homes for fatigued and ex- 
hausted women, soldiers and peasants. 

The country was safe. Prospects were brighten- 
ing. Peace, unknown to Russia for six long years, 
was again restored. But the wounds of the eco- 
nomic organism, little tended, or even deepened 
in the fierce revolutionary struggles, were now felt 
more keenly. There was, first of all, the frightful 
deterioration of the transportation system. Trotsky, 
the rail dictator, had done wonders in increasing 
the carrying capacity of the railways- In 1920, the 
war emergency was successfully met; there was 
little delav in the transportation of troops, muni- 
tions, and war-materials to the front. Yet all this 
was aciomplished at the expense of the reserves. 
The industrial establishments had worked fever- 
ishly and with great waste in certain directions, 
while in the others there was a decline if not an 
actual stoppage. State monopoly, which had been 
imperative in the course of war, when all national 
resources had to be concentrated in the hands of 
the Federal Government, began to show its seamy 
side. The salient problem in the economic field, 
however, was the problem of the land. The peas- 
antry had shown ardent devotion to the Revolution 
because their own land was at stake. "Beware of 
the IXliite Generals who will bring back the noble 
landlord", was a slogan powerful enough to 
arouse the villager and keep him at the front in 



Changes Required in Agrarian Policy 

It must be stated that in the first three years of 
the Revolution the agrarian policy of the Soviet 
Government had not assumed a definite shape. On 
the one hand, the Sovokhozy (Government farms), 
similar in management and aims to the State owned 
industrial establishments, were greatly encouraged; 
on the other hand, the Government was now pro- 
claiming its readiness to support the "middle** 
peasant, as distinct from both the village prole- 
tariat and the remnants of the village bourgeoisie. 
Neither was there a clear-cut policy in the prac- 
tice of collecting foodstuffs from the village pop- 
ulation. It was recognized that the peasant was 
a worker for the State, obliged to yield to the 
Republic all the produce of his labor above a 
necessary minimum of subsistence. Still, the richer 
agricultural districts remained in possession of 
foodstuffs far above their immediate need, whereaa 
the peasants of the poor soil r^ions were left 
with hardly enough to maintain a meager existence. 

This policy of haphazard assessment and still 
more haphazard levying of food duties in the 
rural districts displeased the peasantry in varioua 
districts, and sometimes led to actual clashes be- 
tween the village and the food administration. 
The peasant sentiment was clearly voiced at a 
conference of the representatives of Uyezd, Volost 
and village Soviets, called in Moscow for October 
15, 1920, at which the writer of these lines was 
present This conference, consisting of nearly three 
thousand peasant representatives, made a profound 
impression in Soviet circles, showing that there 
was no actual peace in the village. "We want to 
know what we are expected to do, we want our 
duties defined. We know that, from the communist 
standpoint, we are petty bourgeois, yet we are the 
backbone of Russia and only from us can the 
Social Revolution derive its strength and resisting 

Enwer.** It was plainly evident that something 
ad to be done to improve relationship between 
village and town. More imperative, perhaps, than 
this political task was the necessity of increasing 
the agricultural output. Keen as was the desire 
of the peasants to defend their land against the 
Whites, eager as they were to cooperate with the 
Soviet Government in a time of national crisis, 
they could not be induced, individually or coUec- 
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dvely, to increase the productivity of the land, of 
which all the surplus, they knew, would be re- 
quisitioned by the State. The outcome, inevitable 
under such conditions, was a decrease both of the 
area of arable land and of the crop per acre, not- 
withstanding the unusually good crops of 1918 
and 1919. The low yield of the fields in 1920 
was a warning to the Soviet administration. Some- 
thing had to be done to increase the production 
of food. 

The Eighth Congress of Soviets 

The problem of industrial reconstruction and 
the problem of the land loomed up before the 
Eighth AU-Uussian Congress of the Soviets, which 
convened before the end of December. The Con- 
gress, however, did not relinqui h tlie Government 
monopoly on production and distribution, and in 
general it was very cautious in dealing with vital 
problems. It emphasized, however, the necessity 
of a political and economic demobilization, which 
meant an increase of the power of the local Soviets 
and more independence for the Soviets in con- 
ducting industrial work. In the agricultural field, 
the Congress introduced the planting committees 
(Posevkomy) , composed of peasants and repre- 
sentatives of the administration — to see to it that 
the output of the land in 1921 should be larger. 

That these palliatives did not satisfy the crying 
need of the country for vigorous steps towards 
reconstruction, was evident from the discussion on 
the role of the labor unions in industrial manage- 
ment, which between December, 1920, and March, 
1921, occupied the foreground of Russian thought 
and at one- time seemed even to threaten the Com- 
munist Party with disruption. Several elements 
combined to make this discussion both timely and 
urgent. In the first place, the Spetz — the bourgeois 
specialist, the intellectual administrator, — had be- 
come too dominant a figure in industrial manage- 
ment, and by his lack of sympathy for the Soviet 
system and lack of responsibility for the progress 
of the new economic policies, seemed to be largely 
instrumental in creating the tangle of red tape 
which threatened to cripple the Russian industrial 
system. Animosity between the rank and file of 
labor on the one hand, and the Spetz on the other, 
had become quite acute. Dissatisfaction felt by 
the rank and file with the policy of the labor 
unions, which were looked upon as an integral 
part of the administration, and with the imposition 
of strenuous working conditions upon labor, was 
also manifest here and there. The food shortage, 
the diminished vitality of the workers, the craving 
for immediate improvement of living conditions 
after the cessation of hostilities, increased the gen- 
eral unrest. The paramount issue, however, was 
the problem of straightening out the machinery 
of production and setting the wheels of the Russian 
industrial system running. 

Labor Union Primacy Suggested 

It was this state of affairs which dictated to one 
group of Communists, headed by Trotsky, the idea 



of labor unions taking over the management of 
industries and thus eliminating both the Spetz and 
tlie red tape, '^'o make tlie labor unions the sole 
factor in the management of industrial alfairs", 
was the underlying principle of this group, which 
it was ready to defend at the March Convention 
of the Communist Party. Opposed to it was the 
current headed by Lenin, which considered the time 
inopportune for rash experiments and would have 
the labor unions gradually acquire the necessary 
experience and knowledge, in order that they might 
become, perhaps in the remote future, the real 
owners and masters of their respective industries- 
In the March, 1921, Convention of the Conununist 
Party, the Trotsky faction was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority and took its defeat with 
stoic resignation. The convention was not ready 
to recommend new experiments at a time when 
all the power of the country needed to be used 
for immediate improvement of the economic con- 
ditions. 

While the Communist Convention was "con- 
servative" in its handling of the problem of the 
labor unions, it showed unusual determination in 
inaugurating what has since been known as the 
new economic policy of the Soviets. In the first 
place, it introduced the agrarian "tax in kind". 
The peasants were thus assured that each year 
only a certain fixed percentage of their crops 
would be taken in the form of taxes, and the 
rest left for the producer to dispose of in the open 
market in exchange for other commodities. This 
one measure necessitated the abolition of the State 
monopoly on internal commerce. Trade in the 
open market was dolared free, and exchange be- 
tween village and town was henceforward to be 
carried on both by private individuals and, pre- 
ferably, by cooperative organizations. 

Similarly, private initiative in the industrial 
field was promised an opportunity by the conven- 
tion. A survey of the economic situation of Russia 
showed a lamentable decrease of industrial output 
The amount of coal produced in 1920 was 20 per 
cent, the output of oil 41 per cent, of that of 1913. 
The output of peat and wood increased, but 
could hardly fill the gap created by the diminu- 
tion of the output of oil and coal. Still worse 
results were manifest in the output of metals. Here, 
the production of 1920 amounted to hardly more 
than 5 per cent of the output of 1913. The pro- 
duction of agricultural implements varied in 1920 
between IV^ per cent and 17 per cent of the pre- 
war output, the construction of machines for the 
railroad system and for military purposes was a 
little over 25 per cent of the pre-war level. The 
textile industries showed an output of belwren 4 
and 6 per cent, and only the production of linen 
amounted to 2.5 per cent of the pre-war produc- 
tion. The production of rubber was something 
like 20 per cent, that of paper 21 per cent to 22 
per cent, sugar 6 per cent, tobacco 28 per cent to 
37 per cent, printing products 15 per cent, joinery 
15 per cent, salt 15 per cent, and so on. 
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Kronstadt Delays the Convention 

It is characteristic of the Russian political 
morale, that one third of the delegates to the Com- 
munist Convention, picked men of the new Russian 
intelligentsia, each an important functionary in 
local or national affairs, went to Kronstadt to de- 
fend the Revolution. The Kronstadt upheaval 
was soon quelled, the future was secure- Yet, it 
was quite evident that decisive steps had to be 
taken to increase the productivity of the Russian 
factories and plants. A series of decrees inaugu- 
rating the new economic policy was soon issued 
by the government. Private production was intro- 
duced, the Kustar — small producer of the artisan 
type — was allowed to work for the open market. 
The co-operatives were given free hand to run 
and own industrial establishments. Larger fac- 
tories were to be leased to private business men, 
to be operated on the basis of private enterprise. 

This set of measures was a strong contradiction 
to the policy hitherto pursued by the Soviet admin- 
istration. It looked like an abolition of the prin- 
ciples cherished by the Revolution in the course 
01 three years. 

Special Conference Called 

An unusually heated discussion followed 
throughout the country. Many were shocked, 
many were in despair. The controversy was so 
passionate that two months after the March Con- 
vention, the calling of a special conference be- 
came necessary. This latter clearly showed that 
the large masses of the supporters of the present 
system, Soviet functionaries, leaders of labor 
onions, representatives of the Red Army, Commun- 
ist workers, had grown to realize the pressing 
need of the new policy. A resolution adopted by 
the conference confirming all the decrees that had 
been issued between March and May, has the fol- 
lowing wording: 

1. The fundamental political ta«k of the present moment 
consists in a complete assimilation and a punctual execu- 
tion by the Party and Soviet workers of the new economic 
policy, which U to he established for a long period to come. 
This policy is to be pursued with absolute firmness and 
good faith. 

2. The fundamental lever is recognized to be the ex- 
change of goods, which can be realized and partly stimu- 
lated by increased planting and the improvement of agri- 
culture. 

3. The transfer by the Provisions G>mmissariat of its 
Mocks of tradable goods to the cooperative organizations 
is recognized a» correct, since it enables those organiza- 
tions to provide for the necessary supplies. 

4- Aid to small and medium-sized enterprises should 
be given; if necessary, they may be leased. 

5. The production programs of the large industries 
should be revised and corrected in the direction of in- 
creasing the output of staple goods and commodities neces- 
sary for the peasants. 

6. The development of the system of bonuses in kind 
lor the workers, the introduction of the principle of in- 
dividual and rollerlive participation of the workers in 
their output, the increase of punitive measures for waste 
or irrational use of labor, is approved. 

7. The apparatus of the Provisions Commissariat is to 
bt maintained and reinforced in order to enable it quickly 
and thoroughly to collect the agricultural tax. 

8. The urgent task of the present year is considered to 



be the collection, in the form of the tax in kind, and 
through exchange, of four hundred million poods of gima. 

Economic Conferences 

The Communist Convention was not the only 
one to consent to the new economic policy. All 
the following gatherings, conventions, and confer- 
ences gave their approval to the new system. 
The Congress of the Councils of National Economy, 
the special convention on the Tax in Kind, the 
iJational Convention of the Labor Unions, gave 
their unanimous endorsement to these fundamental 
changes. 

The general sentiment was vigorously expressed 
by Rykov, the former President of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, at the Economic 
Convention. "There are many among us," be 
said, "who look upon the new tax in kind, which 
is to take the place of the former assessment, as 
an exclusively political measure, as a pact between 
the proletariat and the petty owners, the petty 
bourgeois element It seems to me that the roots 
of the change in our food supply system lie much 
deeper. In the course of four years we were in s 
position to observe the progressive decrease of the 
planted area, the decrease of crops per acre, and 
an almost total disappearance of some plants mo^ 
precious for industry, for national economy, and 
for export, such as flax, hemp, oil seeds, etc- The 
reason is that under the conditions of food r«- 

Siisitions, under the former assessment methods, 
e small owners were not interested in enlarging 
their farms. This made the shrinking of the peas- 
ant economy inevitable. Radical measures were 
necessary in order to cure this evil. A way otit 
was found in the substitution of a tax in kind, 
for the former assessment methods. The tax ia 
kind means extracting from the peasant only a 
part, possibly a very small part, of his products, 
to go to the State, and a free hand to do with the 
rest as with bourgeois property, which he may 
dispose of according to his wish. This means a 
reestablishment of the institution of petty owner- 
ship in the bourgeois sense of the word, and it 
inevitably leads to the development of the rural 
bourgeoisie on the economic basis." 

Denationalizing Industry 

As to the question of denationalizing industry, 
Rykov said : "If any factory can be run by a private 
owner, whereas under our management it 'does 
not run — it would be a crime not to give it over 
to the private owner, when we are not in a posi- 
tion to put it into operation. The fundamental 
task consists in solving the commodity crisis as 
quickly as possible, and at any price. . . . There 
is no rule, custom, law or decree which should 
not be annulled if, as a result, we shall receive 
better commodities, a larger amount of commodi- 
ties, if competition means improvement, then in- 
troduce exchange with the village and let us de- 
velop our industries. Up to the present we have 
been suppressing everything. Now it is the time 
for us to study carefully the local customs and 
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habits, and to individualize our work. The aboli- 
tion of our former methods, and the greater flex- 
ibility, in accordance with the new conditions, are 
imperative, if we wish to gain by our new policy. 
The Soviet Government has taken into account 
the colossal changes in the social environment in 
which we live, the mood of the masses of peasants 
and small producers, and a whole series of eco- 
nomic factors. This change in the economic en- 
vironment and in the general domestic and in- 
ternational conditions dictated the change in our 
economic policy. 

Has Communism Been Abolished? 

The series of measures introduced in April, 
May and June, forming in their totality the new 
economic policy of the Soviets, has aroused an 
enormous volume of discussion both in Russia 
and abroad. It is very significant to note that 
those who saw in them a renunciation of all the 
basic ideas of the Soviet system and an uncondi- 
tional surrender to capitalism, were the sharpest 
opponents of the Soviet system, who had criti- 
sized it for forcing communism on Russia, which, 
in their opinion, was not ripe for experiments of 
this nature. One would have been inclined to 
think that the new set of measures would meet 
the approval of all these elements. If, however, 
they preferred to continue their venomous attacks 
on the Soviet system, and even increased their 
campaign of misrepresentation, it was obvious that 
there still remained in Russia a number of potent 
factors which were unacceptable to the Capitalist 
world. Indeed, within the ranks of the active 
Russian workers, who were fully alive to the de- 
mands of the moment, there was no marked con- 
sternation over the inaugurated concessions. 

It may be well to quote an excerpt from an 
address delivered by Lenin at the Communist Con- 
ference in Moscow. With the sober vision and 
practical good sense that characterize all his utter- 
ances, he admitted that the new policy was a con- 
cession to the spirit of small ownership within 
Russia; he did not, however, consider the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution abandoned. The fight, 
in his opinion, was transferred from the political 
field into the realm of economic reconstruction. 
"Russia," he said, "is now attracting the attention 
of the workers of all countries, without exception. 
This is no exaggeration. This is one positive re- 
sult of the revolution. The capitalists will not be 
able to pass it by in silence. Therefore, they try 
to point at its economic errors and weakness. Here 
is where the fight now rages on a world-wide scale. 
If we solve this problem of economic reconstruc- 
tion, we shall have won a world battle, decisively 
and completely. This is why the problems of 
economic reconstruction acquire an exceptional 
significance for us. We must win the fight on this 
front by slow and gradual but inflexible rise and 
progress" 

In the opinion of the leaders of Soviet Russia, 
the new economic policy is only a series of tem- 
portuy concessions — temporary from a historic 



viewpoint — though they may last a number of 
years, made in order to lead the country out of 
the present economic chaos without giving up the 
main force which will be able in the course of 
time to steer Russia toward a complete abolition 
of private ownership and private gain. What re- 
mains in the hands of the nation are the largest 
and best equipped factories, the basic establish- 
ments of the key industries, the transportation sys- 
tem, and foreign trade. The Government remains 
the supreme power in the economic realm, direct- 
ing all economic activities, stimulating those which 
are least dangerous for the social welfare of the 
masses, and checking those which may become 
a menace to the existing system. What is most 
significant in all the startling changes is the fact 
that the political system has remained almost in- 
tact. The proletariat, headed by the Communist 
Party, is still in control of all the affairs of the 
State. The peasantry, having realized its major 
demand, is not likely to strive for political domina- 
tion in the near future. 

True, it is conceded by the Russian authorities 
that a new battle-front is developing within the 
country — the battle front of the Soviet system 
against the new forces of private gain. The future 
may witness two camps: one composed of the 
proletariat and the more revolutionary portion of 
the peasants; the other embracing the peasant bour- 
geoisie, the industrial bourgeoisie, the foreign cap- 
italists who will receive concessions in Russia, and 
a part of the intelligentsia, which will align itself 
with the bourgeois forces. The Russian leaders 
are fully aware of the gravity of this future strug- 
gle. They place their hopes, however, in the or- 
ganized activities of the proletariat, which will 
increase in number and vitality as the economic 
system will improve, and in the cooperative or- 
ganizations which may compete successfully with 
private enterprise and become one of the great 
aids to labor on its internal front. The future mav 
witness a curious condition of affairs, in which 
a labor-controlled State will allow capitalism to 
develop with the avowed purpose of putting it out 
of operation as soon as the economic organism 
has reached a healthier state. 

The Cooperative Organization 

The most active factors in the situation at pres- 
ent seem to be the cooperative organizations on 
the one hand, the small producer and trader on 
the other. Reports reaching this country show a 
remarkable growth of the cooperative organiza- 
tions, whose progress may be partly due to the 
fact that they had only been dormant in 1919 and 
1920, their apparatus remaining in existence even 
in the times of the most rigorous State trade mono- 
poly. 

The cooperative organizations of consumers, 
notably workmen's cooperatives, are doing a large 
volume of business. Cooperative organizations 
of small independent producers, as well as co- 
operatives of peasants, both for the sale of pro- 
ducts and for the buying of manufactured articles. 
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also show rapid development All the activities 
of the cooperatives are directed by the Central 
Bureau of the Cooperatives in Moscow. Plants 
are being leased both to cooperatives and private 
business men. In the latter case, the typical stipu- 
lations are: Government control of production and 
labor conditions; a short term lease, not exceed- 
ing ten years; a tax for the Government amounting 
to 4 to 10 per cent of the gross income of the en- 
terprise. The lessees are obliged to increase the 
production of the enterprise to a certain point and 
to comply with all rules and regulations. 

As to the plants that remain in the hands of the 
Government, they are now operated on a totally new 
basis. The Supreme Council of National Economy 
remains the head of all the Government-owned in- 
dustries. However, the local plants receive a 
large measure of independence. Individual plants 
are being pooled together into groups or "trusts" 
under responsible management, which is to con- 
duct their operations on a strictly business basis. 
Preliminary control by the central economic bodies 
has been abolished. Raw materials, fuel and other 
supplies are to be independently acquired by the 
enterprises or groups of enterprises through their 
own agencies, both at home and abroad. The out- 
put must cover all the expenses and leave for the 
Government a margin of profit. It is supposed 
that the State-owned large enterprises with good 
machinery and good equipment, enjoying, more- 
over, the support of the Government, will be in a 
position to compete successfully with private en- 
terprise, either of a medium or small size. 

Transportation and Famine 

The process of reorganizing the Government- 
owned industries is now in full swing. All acti- 
vities, however, are greatly impeded by the im- 
poverishment of the country, by the lack of the 
most elementary necessities, and mainly, by the 
deterioration of the transportation system. The 
crisis has become more acute through the famine 
in the Volga districts. Relief, however, is coming 
through foreign trade, which is increasing in 
volume month by month. Thus, the volume of 
imports amounted in January, 1921, to 737,000 
poods; in February, 1,632,000; in March, 
2,024,000; in April, 2.114,000; in May, 2,840,000; 
in July, 5,434,000; while the total imports for 
1920 amounted only to a little over 5 million 
poods. 

Petrograd has become one of the main ports 
of entry; quantities of goods are coming in also 
through Reval, Riga, and Odessa. Russia imports 
rails, locomotives, coal, agricultural implements, 
chemicals, and foodstuffs. Its exports consist of 
hemp, flax, lumber, hides, tobacco. 

Socialiam in Russia? 

It is significant to note that the Russian admin- 
istration seems to be much more concerned with 
straightening out the economic tangle, with in- 
creasing the productivity of its industrial estab- 
lishments, with improving the conditions of life. 



than with the name that might be given to ths 
prevailing economic system or with the possible 
disappointment of many who saw the realization 
of Socialism in Russia near at hand. The country 
as a whole has not lost faith in the regeneration 
of Russia- Its faith has not been shaken even by 
the terrible new calamity of the famine. In thia 
connection it must be stated that in spite of its 
extent and in spite of the sufferings it inflicts on 
millions, the famine has not shaken the existing 
system. "Hunger is no less a danger than war" 
was the slogan, and all the feverish activities, all the 
self-sacrifice, all the sentiment of generosity which 
mark a country at war against foreign invasion, 
was thrown to the famine front. 

Fighting the Famine 

The first task was to collect the grain tax from 
those provinces which suffered less from the 
drought. The second task was to distribute the 
grain among the famine-stricken peasants, so at 
to enable them to sow their fields. The third task, 
to take care of those who were running away 
blindly from their villages and provinces in quest 
of food. With almost superhuman effort, all these 
tasks have been accomplished as far as that is 
possible among the ruins of the Russian economic 
life. Thousands of workers were thrown into the 
famine districts to stop the disorderly flight, to f«- 
turn the able-bodied villagers to their homes, in 
order that they might not lose an opportunity to 
plant their fields, to remove the children, the sick 
and the invalids from the hunger areas into safer 
districts, and in general to bring relief and com- 
fort to stricken millions. Thousands of other work- 
ers were sent out to supervise and facilitate the 
collection of the grain tax. Repair work on the 
transportation system was hurriedly resumed in 
order to hasten the delivery of grain, both domestic 
and imported, to the famine districts. 

Early in September the Government felt it could 
proclaim its first success on the famine front By 
that time, ten million poods of seed grain had 
been delivered in the hunger districts. The amount 
is pitifully small, the sufferings of the rest of the 
population are intense. Yet, there is hope that, 
with the foreign aid coming in, the famine will be 
conquered. 

Striking a Balance 

If, at the end of the fourth year of Soviet rule, 
we ask what Ruyia has lost and what it has gained 
in these four years of unparalleled struggle, the 
mere enumeration of the various farts would r» 
quire a special essay. We can here point out only 
the most significant aspects. Russia has secured 
her frontiers against enemy invasion from without, 
her internal peace against counter-revolution from 
within. Russia has created a political system— 
that of the Soviets — combining the forces of the 
peasantry and the industrial workers under the 
spiritual guidance and political hegemony of the 
working-class. Russia naa created a totally new 
administration, recruited, in its overwhelming 
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majority, from the ranks of labor- Russia has 
created a new army on the basis of a new dis- 
cipline and imbued with a revolutionary spirit. 
Russia has called forth a new intelligentsia from 
the masses, largely replacing the old intelligentsia 
of the bourgeoisie. Russia has created a network 
of cultural institutions destined to mould the masses 
into an enlightened participation in the workers' 
state. Russia has offered powerful resistance to 
assaults from all sides and even to elemental dis- 
asters of the most horrifying nature. Russia has 
developed the political understanding of the masses 
to a degree that makes all efforts at counter-revo- 
lution appear futile. Russia has attempted to do 
away with private property and in a large measure 
has succeeded. 

For these accomplishments Russia has paid with 
a ruined industrial system, with years of war under 
the most trying conditions, with diminished vitality 
of the population, with numerous epidemics, with 
this year's famine. Idle speculators or embittered 
enemies may sit in judgment over the revolution 
and declare that the game was not worth the candle. 
Surely, those most concerned, the enlightened 
Russian masses, are not inclined to regret the revo- 
lution. Whatever other complaints the present 
writer may have heard among the Russian workers 
and peasants, he never heard them complaining 
over the fact of the October Revolution. They 
knew why they had made the Revolution, and they 
were ready to take the consequences. 



Transition from War to Peace 

The fourth year of the Soviet revolution will go 
down into history as the year of transition from a 
war to a peace footing. The nation settles down 
for the peaceful pursuit of life. Periods of transi- 
tion are painful even in countries with greater 
economic power. In Russia, every adaptation is 
made more harrowing by the exhaustion of the 
economic reserves and by the fierce civil war that 
ravaged the country for years. If adaptation to 
changed conditions be considered progress, then the 
change in the economic policy, the most significant 
event of this year, must be set to the credit of the 
revolution. The fourth year saw the disappearance 
of many phenomena connected with the conduct 
of war, chief among which was extreme central- 
ization, political and economic, a wasteful spend- 
ing of national energy, and a one-sided concentra- 
tion of activities to the neglect of many others. 
The second half of this year, notwithstanding the 
famine, has witnessed a broadening of national 
activities, a freeing of energy, a stimulation of 
initiative, a linking together of the various parts 
of the country in the exchange of goods. It has 
once more shown the ability of the Soviet adminis- 
tration to cope with a national crisis, and, above 
all, it has shown the ability of the system, com- 
monly considered to be in the grip of dogmatists 
and dreamers, to yield to the demands of tima 
and to adapt itself to changed conditions without 
a change in the personnel of the administration 
and without renouncing the ultimate goal- 



For Russia 

By Martin Andersen Nexo 

The author of "Pelle, the Conqueror" and numerous striking short stories of Danish life, 
himself a member of the Danish Communist Party, is one of the most prominent defenders of 
Soviet Russia in his native country. His works, however, enjoy a vogue far beyond the boundaries 
of Denmark. From a German newspaper we reprint the following appeal for help for the famished 
in Soviet Russia. The author, tU present a tick man, is living at Meersburg, on Lake Constance. 



/~\NE fine morning, a number of years ago, I 
^'^ was walking along the street in the direction 
of the northwestern part of the city (Copenhagen) 
and observed that a poor old woman, apparently 
a widow, to judge from her costume, was walking 
in the same direction. With her were two little 
girls — about eight and ten, respectively — all three 
probably on their way to some day's job at clean- 
ing up- It was one of the many "Days". I do 
not know what "Day" it was; just before the 
Qiurchyard of the Redeemer we were accosted by 
the first rattling contribution-box. I asked the 
purpose of the collection. "For the children who 
no longer have a father" was the answer of the 
little solicitor. 

"My God, it is for the needy!" the poor woman 
•aid, reaching for her purse, with a trembling 
hand. "Here is something for you, and something 
from all my other children at home, ten ore* from 
each!" And then she put seven ten-ore coins into 



the box. One for herself, and one for each of her 
fatherless little ones — there must have been seven 
persons living in this unprovided nest — they surely 
had a right to speak of poverty! And all three 
were radiant with joy when the poor woman put in 
her coins, without thinking, for the moment, that 
•he also belonged to those for whom a collec- 
tion should have been taken up. 

This little experience gave me a new conception 
of the nature of the proletarian, for it pointed out 
to me one of his remarkable properties: his delight 
in giving. Whenever I attended places where col- 
lections were bein^ taken up for striking workers, 
to help them in their wage struggle, even where 
those without employment were collecting money 
for others without employment, I could not help 
thinking again of the poor widow and her six 
fatherless little ones. 



*10 ore=2.7 cents. 
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What I relate here is, of course, nothing new. 
It is an open secret that charity gifts in this country 
come chiefly from poor people. But it gives you 
confidence and strength to learn that the heart 
does not contract together with the purse, and 
that those who possess least are nevertheless the 
ones who have most left over for others. The 
poor man does not think with a narrow heart; 
otherwise he would long ago have learned from 
the more prudent classes of society, and decided 
that it is of course not possible to think of help- 
ing others as long as one is oneself unprovided. 
But the heart has a wisdom of its own in spite 
of the bourgeois reasoning. And this wisdom is 
the possession of the poor! This is the wisdom 
of the heart — that it gives to each the right of 
jeopardizing his own existence. 

The world war has not left us with much kind- 
ness and humanity, and therefore it is a pleasure 
to see people who have not yet learned to cal- 
culate and who are, therefore, still ready, as much 
as before, to sacrifice something. And even if 
the proletarian should some day have learnt to 
calculate as others do, he will still have left some- 
thing that he can put at stake when demands are 
made on him — namely, his bare life! 

The joy of giving is a blessed property for him 
that gives, as well as for him that receives; and 
the disinherited possesses this quality. This summer 
a number of neglected Copenhagen children, dur- 
ing their vacation, obtained shelter in a home for 
onemployed — among people who were rich only 
in the generosity of their hearts. I recall a meet- 
ing with a Copenhagen boy who had by stealth 
succeeded in escaping from a home of this kind 
in order not to be a burden on others- "Did not 
they give you enough to eat there?" he was asked. 
"Yes, indeed, but I did not want to take away 
food from the others," he said, "for then they 
would have had nothing left" 

When our proletarians are carried away by their 
hearts, we must consider this a good sign of the 
new times! Who does not remember the case of 
the children of Vienna? With few exceptions they 
were children of the upper classes, rhosen in part 
from very wealthy families, children who were 

Siven a comfortable and cheap trip abroad while 
istress prevailed in Austria. Many families of 
workers, who had great dilBculty in getting along 
themselves, had given signed statements of their 
readiness to receive a hungry child, and were now 
treated to the spectacle of a chubby, healthy little 
one foisted upon them — some handsome spoiled 
gentleman or miss, who was irritated by the im- 
poverished surroundings and was very difficult to 
satisfy. "It was a little misunderstanding," said 
a worker to whom the son of a high Forestry offi- 
cial was assigned, a red cheeked little fellow who 
had spent all his young life in the country under 
the most favorable circumstances. "But, my Lord, 
now that we have him, we must manage to fit our 
cloth to the situation and make him as comfort- 
able as we can." 

Proletariims who think so magnanimously cer- 



tainly do not need any special admonition with 
regard to the terrible catastrophe in Russia! W« 
must assume without question that all the workers 
have long ago made up their minds to help and 
are merely waiting for the organizations in quea- 
tion to begin their work. 

The cry is now being carried ail over the world: 
"Help suffering Russia!" But this cry is surely 
not meant with equal earnestness in all quarters. 
The proletarian should be clear on this point and 
should take things in his own hands. If to-morrow 
there should be a movement to provide shelter 
for Russian children, it is certain that not many 
homes of the upper classes would open their doors 
to receive the children of Soviet Russia! We should 
then behold the reverse of the tale of the Vienna 
children! When the German and Austrian children 
were provided with homes in Switzerland and 
Scandinavia there was systematic discrimination 
against the children of communists. The workers 
will do well to remember this "economical ten- 
dency" of the bourgeoisie, not in order to imitats 
it, but in order that they may understand the situ* 
ation clearly. They will thus save themselves great 
disillusionment 

He who has property has a fatherland every- 
where. But the poor man in this parsimonious and 
"economical" world has no home anywhere. Ha 
has always been like the parish sheep: anyone 
might shear him and the more frequently the shear- 
ing took place, the more wool there has been, 
and all the world has adapted itself to his remark- 
able productivity. 

Not until 1917 — when the Russian revolution 
opened — did the poor man also obtain the possi- 
bility of receiving citizen's rights in the world. 
To be sure, there were many who, like myself, hav- 
ing long felt the liberation of the disinherited 
to be close to their hearts, eagerly watched ihi* new 
lines of development leading into a new social 
order that was developing out of the chaos in 
Russia; the proletarian had been fooled so often 
that we hardly felt that there was a chance even 
this time. But when I saw that the very first 
measures were not taken to favor one privil^ed 
class or another, but to benefit the war invalids 
(while in reborn Germany they may sit in the 
gutters and beg), and that the next measures were 
taken in the interest of the children, I became glad 
of heart and felt confident in the future. Such 
acts are not those of a government that intends 
to deceive the masses, here we have a real be- 
ginning of fraternity of mankind, of peace, of 
true democracy ! 

Under these circumstances it matters very little 
what techni<-al or human failings may be ascribed 
to the men of new Russia- We know what it is 
they are pursuing. Their will to undertake r» 
forms is already expressing itself in lines of im' 
perishable straightness. Even if the most frightful 
thing should happen; even if Soviet Russia should 
be crushed by superior numbers of the enemy, 
even under this new catastrophe, the soul of the 
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people can never forget that for one hour at least 
they had a vision of the promised land beyond 
the horizon! The land of the invalids, of the wid- 
ows, of the orphans! The fatherland of the pro- 
letarian! But God forbid that Russia should go 
down! 

In Russia the generosity and magnanimity of 
the proletarian has been developed to the highest 
point. Here we are witnessing a trial of the pos- 
sibility of bringing about a realization of the 
century-long dream of a world in which all shall 
prosper. Is it to be marveled at that the Russifui 
proletarian should have begun by turning his at- 
tention to the children, while in the old world it is 
the children that have most to suffer? Almost all 
those who have any reports to make on Soviet 
Russia, whether they be bourgeois or revolution- 
ists, are full of praise for the care which the 
Russian administration gives to the children. I 
have before me a report of an American Quaker 
Commission that was sent to Europe to investigate 
the conditions of health of European children 
after the war. The report points out that the 
Russian children are the healthiest and best nour- 
bhed in the world and that the Russian worker 
finds no sacrifice too great when called upon to 
provide education and care for the children. All 
this is now threatened with destruction. For the 

E resent the only country in which the proletarian 
as obtained the rights of a man and a citizen is 



threatened by a natural calamity with moral dan- 
ger, after having held itself above water for so 
long a period against the whole world of con- 
cealed, as well as open and outright enemies. For 
the Russian proletarian there is only one possi- 
bility of salvation, which simultaneously will be 
the salvation of the whole world proletariat! And 
I need not tell you what it is- The working class 
must open its hearts and hands. The widows and 
orphans, the jobless as well as those who are work- 
ing, in short, the whole proletariat — all those who 
have a heart — must oflfcr up their mite, since it is 
a question now of saving our brothers, whose hearts 
have been beating for us all! And let no man 
think that his little contribution will be of no 
avail in this mighty catastrophe. If all the organ- 
ized workers will give up one day's work for their 
Russian brothers, Russia will be the gainer there- 
by. And if all the poor of the whole world should 
give up only a widow's mite, how great the sum 
of their gifts would be! 

Workers! The world is in your hands! The 
world will stand or fall with you! For centuries 
you have willingly permitted yourselves to be 
shorn! Now you are fighting for your own cause! 
Your own future! Your children, your dreams of 
centuries will die a death by hunger, if you do 
not help! 

Forward with heart and hand! Create work, 
life, and blessings by your assistance! 



The Present Situation 



By NiKOUU Lenin 



In order to understand the internal political 
position of our Republic it is first of all necessary 
to deal with the relations of classes. The task of 
socialism is to abolish classes. Exploiters in the 
first place consist of large landowners and capital- 
ists. In this case the work of abolition is easy 
and may be carried out within several months, if 
not within several weeks. We expropriated our 
landlords and capitalists completely. They had no 
organization during the war, and were simply 
vassals to the militant forces and the international 
bourgeoisie. Now that we have repelled the mili- 
tary attacks of the international counter-revolution, 
organizations of the Russian bourgeoisie have been 
formed by ail Russian counter-revolutionary par- 
ties. All these parties from the landlords to the 
Mensheviks have their connections with the bour- 
geoisie in all countries, from whom they receive 
money for their press, and we have abroad a 
"free" press representing everything, from social- 
kt-revolutionists and menshevists, right down to the 
most avowed reactionaries. All this shows that 
the consciousness and the instinct of the dominating 
classes are still higher than that of the enslaved 
classes, although in this respect the Russian Revo- 
lution has done more than any other revolution. 
It will be very instructive for our foreign comrades 



to observe the manoeuvres of the Russian counter- 
revolution. In some respects we can learn from 
our enemies. These counter-revolutionary emigres 
are bold, well organized, have good strategists, 
and therefore, to observe how they organize would 
be of great propagandist importance for the work- 
ing class- 
Besides this class of exploiters, there exists in 
every country, with the exception, perhaps, of 
England, a class of small producers and small 
peasantry. One of the greatest questions of the 
revolution is the struggle against these two classes. 
In order to emancipate ourselves from these two 
classes, we must apply other methods than those 
which we applied to capitalists and landlords. In 
this case we cannot simply expropriate them. The 
significance of the period into whi( h we, in Russia, 
are entering, from the international point of view, 
and regarding the revolution as a single process, 
consists in this — that we are confronted with the 
practical question of solving the relations of the 
proletariat to the last capitalist class. For Marxists 
the solution of this question theoretically is easy, 
but theory is one thing and practice is another. 
For the first time in history there is a Soviet 
*tate in which there are only two classes, the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry. The latter represents 
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the great majority of the populaUon and w venr 
backward. The question b: who » to lead this 
peaaantry-the proieUriat or the bourgeoisie? 
bow did we approach the queaUon? We cone uded 
S, alliance with the peasantry. The proletariat 
will emancipate the peasantry from the txp\piU- 
tion and influence of the bourgeoisie. The peasant- 
ry will unite with the proletariat for the purpose 
of jointly conquering the exploiter. The Menshe- 
viks say: 'We are pure democrate; the peasants 
are in the majority, and the majority m"*/ decide 
But as the peasantry U not mdependent this leads 
practically to the revival of capitalism. 

When we speak of an alliance, we infer, of 
course, the consolidation of the proletariat Ihe 
erst step was towards military unity. The struggle 
against the exploiters and the land owners was 
eiilv understood by the peasantry. The peasanUi 
were'on our side, and our propaganda easily affect- 
ed them in spite of their colossal ignorance- This 
proves that the masses at large are more easily 
^ucated by practical means than by books. This 
practical education of the peasanU was conduct«i 
;"r a tremendous area of Russia with the result 
that some portions were more fully developed than 
others. In Siberia and the Ukraine the counter- 
revolution was temporarily »"«=^/"^'^"'* T 
peasants supported the bourgeoisi^ But it only 
required a short interval to show the peasanU the 

real state of things. r— .5h,-n» 

They learnt by experience that the ConsUturait 
AssenAly was followed by the white guard, who 
in turn was superseded by the landowner. The 
Mensheviks also benefit by this alliance, but th^ 
do not recognize that a single alliance u not suffi- 
cient. A miliUry alliance is impossible without its 
economic counterpart, and without ito economic 
unity we could never have beaten the bourgeoisie. 
Of course this economic unity was very sunple. the 
peasant was given land, which we defended against 
the landowner for him on the condition that he 
gave us food. This alliance was somewhat original, 
Ld different to the usual relationships between 
producer and consumer. Our peasante grasped the 
situation quicker than our heroes of the two-and- 
a-half International. This alliance was of course, 
primitive and it resulted in many mistakes; but we 
tad to act quickly, we had to organize our food 
supply. The civil war, meanwhile, cut us off from 
the granaries of Russia. ^ 

Our position was terrible, and it was miraculous 
how the Russian working class managed to survive 
m order to reach victory. 

The New Policy Towards the PeasanU 
After the civil war our problem, however, 
changed. The peasants became independent; we 
had To take steps to show them that we were pre- 
pared to change our policy radically; and we had 
to show every single peasant that the Bolshcviki 
wished to alleviate his intolerable condition at any 
price. Hence we changed our economic policy; 
we have replaced the requisitions by a food lax. 



We always said that revolution demands many 
sacrifices. A revolution differs from an ordinary 
fight, because it embraces many hundred timea 
more people, and demands sacrifices not from a 
single person or even a single party, but from an 
entire class. The DicUtorship of the Proletariat 
demands more sacrifice from the proletariat than 
has been demanded from any other class in any 
historic movement- Our industrial policy became 
more and more fruitful each year, and undoubted- 
ly, as the situation improved, the Russian peasant 
gained far more from the revolution than the 
working class. This is absolutely unquestionable. 
Theoretically, of course, this means that up to a 
certain period our revolution was bourgeois. Un- 
doubtedly, it would have been a bourgeois and not 
a social revolution, if the land had not been expro- 
priated and divided. But we were the only party 
which led the bourgeois revolution to iu logical 
conclusion, and this made the social revolution 
much easier. The Soviet system which we created 
is the organ of a Socialist State. 

The improvement in the peasants' status, aa has 
oft been repeated, was made at the expense of the 
working class, resulting from the fact that the 
Dictatorship was primarily in the hands of the 
workers. Without this improvement we could not 
have managed to exist. And now that the peasant 
is somewhat worse off, it is our duty to go to his 
aid. This means further sacrifice for the workers, 
but m tiie intereste of the workers' Dictatorship it 
is essential that all our energy be exerted in help- 
ing the peasant at any cost. Some of our more 
advanced workers have not grasped this. They 
are too exhausted. 

They regard it as an opportunistic step, a mis- 
take. They say the peasant is our exploiter, be 
receives all his heart desires whilst the worker 
starves. Is this not opportunism, they say? But 
without an alliance with the peasant the political 
power of the proletariat is untenable- Tne only 
way we could approach the peasant was by the 
change to a food tax. Practically it has not been 
fully tried, but theoretically this is the only possible 
way of approaching the economy of a Socialist 
Society, wherein the small peasant forms the 
majority. 

It is true that the food tax means free trade. 
Free trade signifies freedom to capitalism. We 
say this quite frankly. But this is a new form of 
capitalism — State Capitalism. 

State Capitalism in a Capitalist Society, and 
State Capitalism in a Proletarian Society are two 
entirely different things. In the first case, it means 
that Capitalism is recognized and controlled by the 
State, in the interests of the bourgeoisie, and 
against the proletariat. In the second case, it is pro- 
moted in the interests of the proletariat. With this 
the question of concessions crops up. It is regard- 
ed with suspicion by some sections of the working 
class. Have we chased our capitalisU out — they 
ask — in order to invite new ones? But in spite 
of this, its economy is easy to explain to the 
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working class. The seven years* war nearly ruined 
us. The recovery of our industry will take several 
years. We have now to pay for our backwardness 
and weakness, because, when we wish to learn we 
have to pay. At the same time we exist in the 
midst of capitalist States. We are alone, just now, 
and until the revolution in highly developed indus- 
trial countries has freed us from this we are com- 
pelled to pay toll to international capitalism. We 
will thus win time, and this means winning every- 
thing! 

Electrification 

At the same time we must not forget that the only 
foundation of our economic policy is the large 
engineering industry. He who forgets this is not 
a Communist- We have not only to do this in 
theory, but we have to set ourselves down to prac- 
tical problems. 

Modern large industry implies the electrification 
of the country. Sweden, Germany, America, have 
accomplished this while still under the capitalist 
regime. We have formed a special commission for 
that purpose, composed of the best econombts 
and technical forces of our country. We have al- 
ready worked out the plan of electrification. More 
than 200 specialists took part in that work. In 
spite of the fact that nearly all of them were 
against the Soviet Regime, they nevertheless be- 
came interested in the work, having to admit from 
the point of view of science that it was the only 
way to enable the country to emerge from the 
economic crisis, and to save the peasantry from 
want and starvation. To accomplish this plan is 
not so simple; it requires no less than ten years 
for its initial work to be carried out In compar- 
uon with Western European countries, what we 
have managed to do in that direction is insignifi- 
cant, but the peasant is learning from even that 
meagre measure. He can see that something is 
being achieved, where everyone is not working for 
himself but where the whole State is working. 
There is no need to regret that we shall have to 
pay the capitalists hundreds of millions of kilo- 
grams of oil, for their help to electrify our country. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words on "pure 
democracy." As far back as 1884 Engels wrote 
that the united reaction, not only of the Bour- 
geoisie, but also of the feudal element,' was group- 
ine round 'pure democracy.' To analyze the Rus- 
sian social-revolutionists and the mensheviks, not 
according to their words, but according to their 
deeds, they represent a purely petty-bourgeois 
democracy. 

The wiser leaders of the Russian bourgeoisie 
who have now adopted the slogan 'Soviets without 
Bolsheviks,' present an extremely original spectacle 
of defence of the Soviet Power by Cadets, against 
the social-revolutionists. Such is the practical dia- 
lectic of our Revolution. The Cadets are defending 
the 'Soviets without Bolsheviks', because they fully 
realize that the social-revolutionists and the men- 
sheviks are the people whom they must now aid 



in the struggle against us, because they hope to 
establish their rule on the backs of the social-revo- 
lutionists and the mensheviks. A dictatorship is 
a state of acute war, and we are now in such a 
state. If at the present moment, there is no armed 
bourgeois expedition against us, it is due to the 
fact that the broad masses of the working class al- 
though not yet under the banner of Communism, 
nevertheless have advanced so far that they would 
not permit further intervention- While at war 
we act in a martial fashion. Wr do not promise 
freedom, nor democracy, we do not tell the peasant 
that be can choose between us. We are ready with- 
in limits to grant them concessions, so as to retain 
power in our hands, and thus lead them to Social- 
ism or to open civil war. All the rest is nonsense, 
the purest demagogy. 
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November Seventh 

By Albert Rhts Wiluahs 

The following account of the historic meeting of the Congress of Soviets, in Petrograd, Novem- 
ber 7, 1917, is taken from the author's new book, "Through the Russian Revolution," published by 
Boni and Liveright, New York, a review of which appears in this issue of Soviet Russia, page 228. 



T\7^HILE Petrograd is in a tumult of clashing 
^^ patrols and contending voices, men from all 
over Russia come pouring into the city. They are 
delegates to the Second All-Russian Congress con- 
vening at Sraolny. 

Formerly a school for the daughters of the 
nobility, Smolny is now the center of the Soviets- 
It stands on the Neva, a huge, stately structure, 
cold and grey by day. But by night, glowing with 
a hundred lamp-lit windows, it looms up like a 
great temple — a temple of Revolution. The two 
watch (ires before its porticos, tended by long- 
coated soldiers, flame like altar-fires. 

That night I saw a laborer, gaunt, shabbily- 
clad, plodding down a dark street. Lifting his 
head suddenly, he saw the massive facade of Smol- 
ny, glowing golden through the, falling snow. 
Pulling off his cap, he stood a moment with bared 
bead and outstretched arms. Then crying out 'The 
Commune! The People! The Revolution!" he 
ran forward and merged with the throng stream- 
ing through the gates. 

Out of war, exile, dungeons, §iberia, come these 
delegates to Smolny. For years no news of old 
comrades. Suddenly, cries of recognition, a rush 
into one another's arms, a few words, a moment's 
embrace, then a hastening on to conferences, cau- 
cuses, endless meetings. 

Smolny is now roaring like a gigantic smithy 
with orators calling to arms, audiences whistling 
or stamping, the gavel pounding for order, the 
sentries grounding arms, machine-guns rumbling 
across the cement floors, crashing choruses of revo- 
lutionary hymns, thundering ovations for Lenin 
and Zinoviev as they emerge from underground. 

At ten-forty on this night of November 7th, opens 
the historic meeting so big with consequences for 
the future of Russia and the whole world. Dan, 
the anti-Bolshevik chairman, ringing the bell for 
order, declares, "The first session of the Second 
Congress of Soviets is now open." 

First comes the election of the governing body 
of the congress, the presidium. The Bolsheviks 
get 14 members. All other parties get 11. The 
old governing body steps down and the Bolshevik 
leaders, rerently the outcasts and outlaws of Rus- 
sia, take their places. The Right parties, composed 
largely of intelligentsia, open with an attack on 
credentials <Tnd orders of the day. Discussion is 
their forte. They delight in academic issues. They 
raise fine points of principle and procedure. 

Then, suddenly out of the night, a rumbling 
shock brin«:s the delegates to their feet. It is 
the boom of cannon, the cruiser Aurora firing over 
the Winter Palace. Dull and mullled out of the 
distance it comes with steady, regular rhythm, a 



requiem tolling the death of the old order, a 
salutation to the new. It is the voice of the masses 
thundering to the delegates the demand for **All 
Power to the Soviets." 

Now comes one of the startling paradoxes of 
history, and one of its colossal tragedies — the re- 
fusal of the intelligentsia. Among the delegates 
were scores of these intellectuals. They had made 
the "dark people" the object of their devotioo. 
"Going to the people" was a religion. For them 
they had sufl'ered poverty, prison and exile. They 
had stirred the quiescent masses with revolution- 
ary ideas, inciting them to revolt The character 
and nobility of the masses had been ceaselessly 
extolled. In short, the intelligentsia had made a 
god of the people. Now the people were rising 
with wrath and thunder of a god, imperious and 
arbitrary. They were acting like a god. 

But the intelligentsia reject a god who will not 
listen to them and over whom they have lost con- 
trol. Straightway the intelligentsia became atheists. 
They disavow all faith in their former god, the 
people- They deny their right to rebellion. 

Like Frankenstein before this monster of their 
own creation, the intelligentsia quail, trembling 
with fear, trembling with rage. It is a bastard 
thing, a devil, a terrible calamity, plunging Rus- 
sia into chaos, "a criminal rebellion against 
authority." They hurl themselves against it, storm- 
ing, cursing, beseeching, raving. As delegates they 
refuse to recognize this Revolution. They refuse 
to allow this Congress to declare the Soviets the 
government of Russia. 

So futile! So impotent! They may as well 
refuse to recognize a tidal wave, or an erupting 
volcano, as to refuse to recognize this Revolution. 
This Revolution is elemental, inexorable. It is 
everywhere, in the barracks, in the trenches, in 
the factories, in the streets. It is here in this con- 
gress, officially, in hundreds of workmen, soldier 
and peasant delegates, it is here unofficially in the 
masses crowding every inch of space, climbing up 
on pillars and windowsills, making the assembly 
hall white with fog from their close-packed steam- 
ing bodies, electric with the intensity of their 
feelings. 

The people are here to see that their revolution- 
ary will is done; that the congress declares the 
Soviets the government of Russia. On this point 
they are inflexible. Every attempt to becloud the 
issue, every efi'ort to paralyze or evade their will 
evokes blasts of angry protests. 

The parties of the Right have long resolutions 
to ofl^er. The crowd is impatient. "No more reso- 
lutions! No more words! We want deeds! We 
want the Soviet!" 
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The intelligentsia, as usual, wish to compromise 
the issue by a coalition of all parties. "Only one 
coalition possible," is the retort "The coalition of 
workers, soldiers and peasants." 

Martov calls out for "a peaceful solution of the 
impending civil war." "Victory! Victory! — the 
only possible solution," is the answering cry. 

The officer Kutchin tries to terrify them with 
the idea that the Soviets are isolated, and that the 
whole army is against them. "Liar! Staff!" yell 
the soldiers. "You speak for the staff — not the 
men in the trenches. We soldiers demand 'All 
Power to the Soviets!'" 

Their will is steel. No entreaties or threats avail 
to break or bend it. Nothing can deflect them from 
their goal. 

Finally stung to fury, Abramovich cries out, 
"We cannot remain here and be responsible for 
these crimes. We invite all delegates to leave this 
congress." With a dramatic gesture he steps from 
the platform and stalks towards the door. About 
eighty delegates rise from their seats and push 
their way after him. 

"Let them go," cries Trotsky, "let them go! 
They are just so much refuse that will be swept 
into the garbage-heap of history." 

In a storm of hoots, jeers and taunts of "Rene- 
gades! Traitors!" from the proletarians, the in- 
telligentsia pass out of the hall and oi^ of the 
Revolution. A supreme tragedy! The int^igentsia 
rejecting the Revolution they had helped to create, 
deserting the masses in the crisis of their struggle. 
Supreme folly, too. They do not isolate the Soviets, 
they only isolate themselves. Behind the Soviets 
are rolling up solid battalions of support* 

Every minute brings news of fresh conquests of 
the Revolution — the arrest of ministers, the seizure 
of the State Bank, telegraph station, telephone sta- 
tion, the staff headquarters. One by one the cen- 
ters of power are passing into the hands of the 
people. The spectral authority of the old govern- 
ment is crumbling before the hammer strokes of 
the insurgents. 

A commissar, breathless and mud-spattered from 
riding, climbs the platform to announce: "The 
garrison of Tsarskoye Selo for the Soviets. It 
stands guard at the gates of Petrograd." From 
another: "The Cyclists' Battalion for the Soviets. 
Not a single man found willing to shed the blood 
of his brother." Then Krylenko, staggering up, 
telegram in hand: "Greetings to the Soviet from 
the Twelfth Army! The Soldiers' Committee is 
taking over the command of the Northern Front." 

And finally at the end of this tumultuous night, 
out of this strife of tongues and clash of wills, 
the simple declaration: "The Provisional Govern- 
ment is deposed. Based upon the will of the great 
majority of workers, soldiers and peasants, the 
Congress of Soviets assumes the power. The Soviet 
authority will at once propose an immediate demo- 
cratic peace to all nations, an immediate truce on 
all fronts. It will assure the free transfer of 
lands. . . . etc." 



Pandemonium! Men weeping in one another*! 
arms- Couriers jumping up and racing away. Tele- 
graph and telephone buzzing and humming- Autos 
starting off to the battle-front; aeroplanes speeding 
away across rivers and plains. Wireless flashing 
across the seas. All messengers of the great news! 

The will of the revolutionary masses has tri- 
umphed. The Soviets are the government 

This historic session ends at six o'clock in the 
morning. The delegates, reeling from the toxin of 
fatigue, hollow-eyed from sleeplessness, but ex- 
ultant, stumble down down the stone stairs and 
through the gates of Smolny. Outside it is still 
dark and chill, but a red dawn is breaking in the 
east 



RUSSIAN RED CROSS RECOGNIZED 

A Russian Telegraph Agency message of the 
following text is printed in one of the recent issues 
of the Russian periodical Put, published in Uel- 
singfors. 

In Finlapd, as well as in certain other coun- 
tries, representatives of the old Russian Red Crosi, 
which was abolished by the Government in the 
reorganization of the country in 1917, have been 
attempting to convince themselves and others that 
they are the only true representatives of the Rus- 
sian Red Cross. 

In truth, any arrogation of rights and dutiet 
on the part of the former representatives of the 
Russian Red Cross is a fraud, pure and simple. 

The Decree of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, which recognized the Geneva Convention and 
formulated the rights of the Russian Red Cross, 
as well as the adoption of new regulations, cor- 
responding to all the requirements of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, by a congress of representa- 
tives of Russian Red Cross organizations in 
November 1918, now make it possible for the 
Russian Government to consider the question of 
having the Russian Red Cross recognized by the 
International Red Cross Committee. 

In connection with the general question of their 
relation to the Soviet Government, foreign author- 
ities dragged out the negotiations, which have now 
been going on for nearly three years. Within the 
last few days they were concluded. The "Soviet 
Russia" Red Cross has been officially recognized. 

This means that the Russian Red Cross organ- 
izations formerly existing in foreign countries 
have been irrevocably disposed of, since the rules 
provide that there shall not be more than one 
Red Cross organization, officially recognized by 
the International Red Cross Committee, in each 
country. The International Red Cross is now offi- 
cially and directly in communication with the 
"Soviet Russian" Red Cross. 

The Russian Red Cross organizations of older 
origin arr.thus bereft of all rights and privileges 
and may not be considered in any way as repr» 
senting the Russian Red Cross Society. 
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White Terror and Red 

By Arthur Houtscher 

The following is one of the ehaptert of Arthur Holilschet't book "Drei Monate in Sowjet- 
Russland", a review of which will be found in another column of this issue of Soviet Russia. 



T was conducted by a friend through the pri- 
'' vate aparainenta of Nicholas Uie Second 
in the Petrograd Winter Palace. The comer room 
on the first story, just opposite the bridge leading 
over to Vassili Island, was the study of the tsar, 
or, rather, of the tsars- Nicholas the Second had 
most completely covered the walls of this room 
with a number of beautifully framed menu cards. 
Here you may read from the walls what the tsar 
•te in the course of his reign, at officers' mess, 
«t regimental -banquets, in the imperial and royal 
palaces at Berlin, Potsdam, Rome, London, and 
Ldsbon. Nicholas the Second seems to have de- 
voted himself with enthusiasm to the joys of the 
table. In the bathroom, over the tub, hangs a 
sentimental woman's head with an alluring violet 
blue gaze. 

But the most interesting thing to me about this 
study was the view from the corner window. On 
the other side of the Neva, I could see not only 
the Bourse on Vassili Island, but also, at the 
eastern end of the Island, the Fortress of Peter 
and Paul, with its gilt cupola, its barracks, its 
visible and invisible casemates and dungeons. A 
breach has been made in the encircling wall of the 
fortress, facing the Neva immediately opposite the 
tsar's window, and through this breach you can 
see a small brown-patnted building with a pointed 
gable. This building is remarkable for the fact 
that it sheltered in the old days those who made 
attempts on the life of the tsar and were caught 
red-handed, as well as those who had taken part 
in conspiracies and, finally, those who might 
reasonably be suspected of participating in con- 
spiracies. There they stayed for years, for d»> 
cades, frequently for the rest of their lives. Once 
a week the tsar — my friends informed me — was 
provided with a report on the conduct and condi- 
tion of those who were incarcerated there. Such 
things as these: Last Sunday X. tried to smash 
his skull against the wall, to which he is attached 
by a chain; he has already recovered. Y. has had 
an attack of violent insanity and the doctor says 
that this time it is not a simulated attack. Z. has 
declared that he is ready to name his accomplices 
in the conspiracy, the existence of which he has 
hitherto denied, provided he will receive a portion 
of candy and candied fruits, in addition to his 
regular prison fare. 

And then the tsar, in whose reign these events 
should happen to take place, would put his signa- 
ture to the documents, perhaps cast a glance across 
the river at the little brown building, and then pro- 
ceed to dress for some ball to be held in the 
magnificent apartments on the Dvortsovy aide, 
lest he arrive too late to be seen at alL 



In the other tsarist palaces, such as that at 
Reval, the pick and axe are at present at worL 
A portion of the Reval palace has already been 
torn down. Two iron gratings of the broken wall 
were just clattering down the slope, as I passed 
along the bridge and looked on- For this wing 
of the palace had once been a prison. It seems 
incomprehensible to us. Western Europeans, how 
close was the contiguity of arrogant security on 
the part of the ruler with the profoundest humilia- 
tion of his fettered creatures all over Russia. 

The Museum of the Revolution 

The Petrograd Winter Palace has now ceded 
some of its most handsome rooms to the newly 
created Museum of the Revolution. Here the acts 
of Denikin, Yudenich and Kolchak are made 
physically evident by photographs, written docu- 
ments, relics, and various curious objects; the 
White Terror, with which these opponents of the 
communists encircled the capital, Moscow, as with 
a runri^ sore, has here been fixed and crystallized 
for the information of coming generations. Yon 
see here photographs from Ukraine, Esthonia, 
Siberia; photographs of human bodies cut to 
pieces or crushed to pulp — far too awful to per- 
mit me to recount in detail; you cannot forget 
these sights as long as you live if you have bebdd 
them for a moment. Many other curiosities yon 
may here see: the famous fir branch from the 
terrible forest at Yamburg, the forest of Yudenich, 
with the scar worked in the reddish bark by the 
hangman's rope — and under it the trunk into 
which the hangman, unable to write or count, cut 
one notch after the other with his knife — one notch 
for each group of communists that he had de- 
spatched on the branch above. There are seven- 
teen such notches. 

Less offensive curiosities are also preserved in 
this Museum, which is still in an incipient stage — 
interesting material from the archives of the tsar'i 
Secret Police. Thus, there is the correspondence 
between Haase and Ledebour, in the year 1916, 
carefully copied on tracing paper. Near by are a 
number of pages from the folios of the Petrograd 
Political Police: portraits, profile as well as full 
view, of Lenin, his wife, Kameniev, Zinoviev, and 
others, together with precise descriptions. And 
then there is a great number of graphic charts of 
revolutionary groups in the large cities as well ai 
the smallest provincial towns of Russia. One of 
these sheets, which resembles — with its blue sod 
yellow squares, its interesting lines, passing from 
one square to another — a general strategic map, 
has for its subject the former revolutionary, now 
counter-revolutionary, Savinkov and his circle. 
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Here you find Savinkov, together with his family, 
then his friends, his comrades, his more intimate 
as well more casual acquaintances. Even the most 
remote associations of the individual members of 
his family, together with the dates of their mutual 
visits, of the receipt and despatch of letters, etc., 
are all recorded in a network of beautifully drawn 
lines, with notes in the finest penmanship and 
little delicate arrowheads pointing in the necessary 
directions. This sheet may be taken as evidence 
of the efficiency attained by the stool-pigeon service 
of tsarist Russia in its pursuit of all unpopular 
persons. The same archives also include, in neatly 
written registers, the lists of names of those who 
perished, as victims of tsarism, in the hecatombs 
beginning with January 22, 1903, the bloody birth> 
day of the first revolution, up to the convocation 
of the Imperial Duma in May of the following 
year. Impartial estimates place the number of 
those executed by the government in this period 
at 1000, of those killed at 14,000, of those wounded 
at 20,000, of those incarcerated or deported mt 
70,00a _,j 

The Conception of "Tenof 

We have become accustomed to apply the word 
'^rror", which comes down to us from the Jacobine 
vocabulary of the French Revolution, to actions 
and measures of revolutionary bodies and gov- 
emments. This concept, which has been spread 
with a conscious demagogic motive, should be sub- 
jected to some revision- The mere addition, cus- 
tomary in recent days, of a word to indicate the 
color of the terror, does not seem to be a sufficient 
explanation, for it might give the impression that 
terror is always a response to similar measures 
taken by the other side. For what can the words 
'Vhite terror" mean, when used by bourgeois 
speakers, other than: "If you had not begun using 
the red terror, our white terror would surely never 
have put in an appearance"? It is always the 
case with small groups, having the power in their 
hands, seeking to hold in check the overwhelming 
majority by compulsion and force. There is terror 
in the word "employer", as well as in the word 
"capitalism" in general. The autocratic instigat- 
ors of the world war — and 1 shall merely touch 
upon the later phases of its history — made use of 
terror in their compulsory measures with regard to 
the life, liberty and conscience of the people, on a 
scale and with a cynicism hitherto unknown. 
Though Horthy's bands in Hungary, and the Finnish 
white guards, and the officers' cliques of Ebert's 
Germany, the hangmen of Liebknecht, Luxemburg 
and thousands of others, and the suppressors of 
American Socialism in the hitherto "freest of all 
continents", may maintain that they are merely 
using preventive measures, they are doing nothing 
else than to widen and deepen the channels of 
their own f rightfulness, through which the world 
in its imperialist and capitalist stage is rushing 
to destruction. 

The present epoch seems to be less ripe for 



forgiveness, for moderation, for Christianity, than 
any other epoch in the history of the world; it ia, 
therefore, the duty of any community which aims 
to erect an empire of pure humanity to dash the 
weapons out of the hands of those who would ruio 
the race. It is a terrible thought to express, but 
it is true that this can be done only by the use of 
force. It is the curse of a community that has not 
yet become divine, that is still much afflicted with 
earthly ills, and it weighs with particular severity 
on mankind of the present day, because mankind 
has become deeply enmeshed in the illusion of tb« 
value of its civilization. 

The Right to Rule by Force 

At the very top of the cupola of the church 
tower of Peter and Paul — the Naryshkin House, 
in which we lived, faced this church with its win- 
dows and each morning the violent gold of its 
spire struck my eyes — there is a little weathercock 
representing an angel holding aloft a sword. The 
tremendous tempest that has passed over Russia 
has caused thb angel to execute an about face and 
the sword is now wielded precisely against those 
who deemed it to be their unquestionable posses- 
sion for time eternal. The casemates, cages, dun- 
geons of the brown building, of the Fortress of 
Peter and Paul, of Schlusselburg, and all the 
other torture chambers of the tsars have beat 
broken and razed, but 

"I know .... that the monopoly of naing force and 
repriMli, in any 'normally' functioning state, regardlcM 
of it* external form, is an attribute of the government 
alone. This is its 'inalienable right', and this right it 
will guard with jealous care, seeing to it that no privals 
body shall violate its monopoly. Every state organizalioa 
is in this way fighting for its existence. It is siifficient 
to picture to oneself the society of the present day, this 
complicated contradictory cooperation — let us say in suck 
a tremendous country as Russia — in order at once to under, 
stand that in the present condition of affairs, torn by 
every social contradiction, reprisals are absolutely inevit- 
able." (From Trotsky's speech as defendant in the session 
of the Extraordinary Delegation of the Petrograd Suprems 
Court, October 17, 1906.) 

Up to the summer of 1918 the Bolshevik! made 
no use of the death penalty. In fact the death 
penalty had been abolished by the first decrees of 
the Federated Republic. The Bolsheviki permitted 
their political enemies to go scot free even when 
their intentions were absolutely clear, instead of 
putting them in jail, because it seemed incompat- 
ible with the fundamental concepts of communisia 
to deprive men of their liberty merely because 
they were in the political opposition. The sequel 
showed this to be a grave error. Wherever such 
individuals of counter-revolutionary tendency were 
set at liberty, they immediately constituted focuses 
of conspiracy, and the Communist Party soon had 
dead to record in its own ranks because it had 
not wfshed to have any dead at all on its conscience. 
If, therefore, you rebuke the bolsheviki for the 
fact that they do not practice terror in its "milder" 
forms and content themselves with incarcerating 
their political opponents and assigning them to 
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internment camps, as well as wretched speculators 
and saboteurs, and that they actually shoot men, 
sometimes in large numbers, it is not inappropri- 
ate to answer with the French proverb: Que 
messieurs les assassins commencent (Let the assas- 
ins begin to be gentle). 

I confess, for my part, that I consider the work 
done by a swift bullet to be more humane than 
the effect of life-long solitary imprisonment on 
an individual, even though the imprisonment may 
be terminated by amnesty after ten years. Liberty 
is worth a thousand times more than death, even 
the mere physical liberty of motion, of breathing, 
of wandering over the broad earth . . • navigare 
necesse! 

The terror practiced by the communists of 
Russia divorces from them the socialists of a demo- 
cratic trend (who also disapprove of the sharpened 
form of compulsory labor, because they do not 
understand the necessity of this temporary 
measure), and yet terror is surely one of the most 
necessary means of an enhanced self protection 
on the part of a besieged community defending 
itself against its enemies. Even Kautsky, the critic 
of the dictatorship, whom the bolsheviki declare 
to be a renegade, at a later stage in his develop- 
ment recognized the right of the Anabaptists (as 
Trotsky shows in his pamphlet "Terrorism and 
Communism") to practice terrorist measures, be- 
cause these measures were justified by the condi- 
tions of siege. Now, Kautsky must know that 



Russia is a fortress besieged in the most frightful 
manner, a fortress that must by fair means or foul 
protect itself against internal foes of the idea. It 
is for this purpose that the people of Soviet Russia 
have permitted the Soviet Government to establish 
the Extraordinary Commission. 

The head of the Extraordinary Commission — 
the Fouquier-Tinville of the Russian Revolution — 
is F. S. Dzerzhinsky, the People's Commissar of 
tlie Vecheka, a man of about forty, of soft and 
even shy manners. They tell me he lived for 
long periods abroad, that he studied at the uni- 
versities of Vienna, Berlin and Zurich, and that 
he is a cultured man of puritanic tendencies and 
absolutely unblemished character. He has been 
compared — I do not remember by whom, but I 
am sure I have read it — with St. Francis of Assisi. 
It is well known that when in prison at Warsaw 
(under the Tsar) he took upon himself the re- 
pulsive task of daily emptying the refuse pails of 
his fellow prisoners, "beLdUse it is necessary th^ 
one should carry out the lowest task for all the 
others, in order that the others may be relieved 
from the lowest tasks." Certainly, a sadist would 
not do anything of this kind. In his capacity of 
Chief Commissar of this much feared and much 
respected body, Dzerzhinsky is, in my opinion, 
performing a similar duty: he is taking upon him- 
self that which is terrible, but absolutely neces- 
sary in the communistic society, if Communists 
are to rule. 



Russia's External Economic Policy 

By Leonid Krassin 

"Izvestya", in its issue of September 7, prints an interesting account of the economic relations 
between Soviet Russia and foreign countries, a shortened version of which appears below. This 
report by Comrade Krassin was read before a conference of the Tseklrana, the Central Contmittee 
of Transport Workers. 

T^OR three years all the efforts of the Soviet 
Government were directed toward breaking 
the blockade and toward establishing economic 
relations, however fragmentary and partial they 
might be, with Western countries. 



Treaty with England 

For almost a whole year we were conducting 
negotiations with England. These terminated only 
on March 16, 1921, by the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement. 

This agreement has several somewhat serious de- 
fects. The principal one of these is that it is only 
a commerrial agreement and not a political agree- 
ment. The second defect is that it grants to each 
party the right to abrogate the agreement wTthout 
assignment of cause. It is of course plain that 
the English Government was here reserving a loop- 
hole for the possible eventuality that our situation 
might become so bad that England might utilize 
the occasion to dispose of us by delivering an op- 



portune blow. But we were unable to induce the 
Government of England to conclude a serious and 
permanent treaty and it seemed to us that even a 
treaty that provided the right to break it was 
better than no treaty at all. 

V/e kepi ill view the fact that once the treaty was 
concluded, the English Government would find it 
difficult to break it, because of the stand taken by 
the masses of the people: in England and all other 
European countries the masses are in favor, not 
only of the resumption of commercial relations, 
but also of political relations with the Sovi^ 
power; on the other hand, an attempt in this direc- 
tin would also encounter the resistance of the 
English bourgeoisie, a resistance that would be ail 
the greater, the further the commercial relations 
had advanced. 

A further defect of this treaty is the insufficient 
recognition of our right to dispose of our national 
property. To be sure, the English Government ob- 
ligated itself not to confiscate our property with- 
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out court proceedings, so far as such property 
might appear in England to be the property of 
the Russian Government, but the conclusion of the 
treaty with us is equivalent to recognition of the 
Soviet Government, and for that reason the Eng- 
lish courts will be obliged to consider our prop- 
erty as the property of a recognized state- 

The Blockade of Gold 

When the blockade of Russia was partially raised, 
to the extent that, although we had no full liberty 
to import goods, we were nevertheless permitted 
to begin collecting goods in Sweden and England, 
difficulties arose in the matter of gold. To pay 
for the foreign goods we purchased we had no 
foreign money. Knowing that gold was our only 
means of payment, the Entente issued orders mak- 
ing Russian gold inacceptable for payments, and 
during tlie first months of 1920 it was very diffi- 
cult for us to have any price at all fixed for our 
gold. 

The solution was found in the conclusion of an 
agreement between the Centrosoyuz and represent- 
atives of Swedish industry. In addition, a special 
ordinance of the Swedish Crown Council guaran- 
teed the inviolability of this gold. This was the 
first breach we made in the blockade against our 
gold. 

The industrialists of England and France found 
that they were making fools of themselves and our 
hands were untied. We made a certain valuation 
of our gold, fixing it at the figure of 105 shillings 
to the ounce. From that time on our losses on 
gold have gone down from 5 per cent to 2 per 
cent and even to 1%. There is danger at present 
of a new blockade against us, this time a blockade 
of naphtha instead of gold. Foreign firms are th s 
trying to force us to sell them our Baku oil at 
ridiculously low prices. 

Agreement with America 

At the present moment we already have an 
agreement with the Americans who are to feed 
our children in the starving provinces, and the 
American Food Administrator, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, sent me a telegram day before yes- 
terday, in which he proposes to make purchases 
of provisions for us in America. Our object in 
arranging to pay for these consignments is to set 
■ precedent for commercial purchases in America. 

Foreign Trade 

But in the field of purchases of provisions, the 
sole obstacle has thus far been the absence of 
money in our country, and the impossibility of ex- 
pending all our gold reserve. We must admit that 
in these few years we have made considerable in- 
roads on our gold supply. Our international posi- 
tion is too delicate to permit us the luxury of 
spending all our gold reserve, and for that reason 
the Council of Labor and Defense and the Supreme 
Council of National Economy have been obliged 
to put sharp restrictions upon the appropriations 
of ail the departments. The lion's share of all 



allotments has gone to the People's Comissariat 
of Means of Communication, which has received 
hundreds of millions of gold rubles. 

Thanks to tlie circumstance that all our pur- 
chases and all our sales are concentrated in a 
single organ, we are already in a position to ton- 
duct our purchases under more favoraL>le condi- 
tions even than those enjoyed by the great Moscow 
firms in the days when they were purchasing 
through technical bureaus. 

But at the present time in our party press and 
in tlie proceedings of the various heads, centres, 
and commissariats, there is a very pronounced ten- 
dency amounting to the expression of a demand for 
the "enfranchisement" of foreign trade- This word 
has become fashionable in foreign trade discus- 
sions. If this "enfranchisement" should be under- 
taken, we should doubtless have to face the great- 
est danger not only for commerce and the economic 
interests of our country, but even for the existence 
of the Soviet state itself. We have seen examples 
of this in Germany and particularly in Austria. 

If we should for a moment picture to ourselves 
the abolition of the monopoly in foreign trade, 
and should permit the entrance into this country 
of foreign buyers, during tlie famine, with the zero 
quotation of our ruble, we should be forced to 
recognize that such an "enfranchisement" would in 
the course of a few months clean up the last remains 
of the property still at the disposal of Russia and 
her people. Not only would the remains of this 

Eroperty be rapidly swallowed up, but we should 
ave incurred obligations to pay with future ac- 
cumulations of raw materials, and out of these 
credit transactions the representatives of foreign 
governments would create such business obliga- 
tions toward the Entente governments as would 
ultimately lead to a loss of our national inde- 
pendence. 

The Concessions Policy 

The matter of concessions has become one of 
the important points in the development of our 
industry since December 1920. The concessions, 
without violating the sovereign rights of the Rus- 
sian state, must become a factor in increasing the 
productive forces of the country. We are giving 
concessions for ten years on the condition that a 
fixed percentage be paid to the Government 

It is alleged in our country that the concessions 
policy of the Soviet power has failed. This is 
untrue. For even before the war, in imperialist 
Russia, when there was talk of forming syndicates 
in the Ural, months were required for completing 
the necessary negotiations, even between friendly 
groups of capitalists. It is clear that it must be 
ten times as difficult for us to carry on negotiations 
with those who desire to destroy the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It is ridiculous under such circumstances 
to expect these negotiations to terminate swiftly 
in a period of eight or ten months. 

We are nevertheless now conducting negotiations 
as to a number of important and serious conce» 
sions, which will have even political significance^ 
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Mav I point out the negotiatioiM carried on by u 
with an English citizen, Leslie Urquhart, who 
worked in Russia for twenty-five years, and was 
the representative of the Boards of Directors of 
a number of English companies having concessions 
in Kishtym, Tanalyk, etc 

This concession is of the most far-reaching eco- 
nomic importance, since the Kishtym region has 
produced more than half of all the copper in Rus- 
sia. There are also important deposits in that 
region of zinc, gold, silver, and lead In conclud- 
ing this agreement we are obtaining a definite per 
cent share in the finished product In addition, we 
have in view a speedy reestablishing of these en- 
terprises in the l/raL 

And now for the matter of railroad concessions. 
It is of course clear that we cannot under any cir- 
cumstances renounce our monopoly of transporta- 
tion. Transportation is such a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the state, and is particularly so 
powerful a resource from the point of view of 
war, that it is absolutely inadmissible to transfer 
it to the hands of private concessionnaires. But 
it is possible that in connection with certain rail- 
road lines, such as the Great Northern Railroad, 
and in the construction of lines to the Arctic Sea, 
we may grant such concessions, but these will con- 
stitute definite exceptions to our monopoly and 
will not tourh the principle of the monopolization 
of transportation in general, and cannot therefore 
prevent us from having full control of all our 
railroad and water transportation systems. 

With regard to the water transportation system, 
we shall also grant concessions if they afford us 
the possibility of completing connections between 
Petrograd and Baku. 

Foreign Loan 

We are now devoting attention to a great inter- 
national loan, without which it will be impossible 
to rebuild Russia economically in a short time. 
But the question to be answered here is: is it not 
Utopian to speak of such a loan? Our experience 
in the course of our year and a half of work 
abroad has suggested to us that the preparations 
for a loan to Russia are a logical outcome of those 
general international economic circumstances in 
which the capitalist countries also are involved. 

The interests of capitalist Europe and America 
themselves imperatively demand that the question 
of this loan be put upon the order of the day. 
Europe is languishing in the pains of a tremendous 
and unprecedented crisis. There are now in France, 
England and America hundreds of thousands of 
automobiles, hundreds of thousands of tractors, 
and all sorts of transportation machinery, locomo- 
biles, instruments, supplies of iron, steel, etc., for 
which there is no outlet at all, since the French 
automobile manufacturer cannot sell a single auto- 
mobile in England, and the English automobile 
manufacturer cannot sell a single automobile in 
France. Germany cannot buy; she can only sell, 
because of her enormous debts, and the idea has 



begun to work itself into the minds of the most 
far-sighted capitalist leaders in Europe that with- 
out an economic reconstruction of Russia there is 
no possibility of attaining a healthy circulation of 
the blood in this great economic world organiza- 
tion. 

I think that the question of a great trade loan 
is a timely one. Let me say that this question trill 
become acute first of all in France, the same France 
which has tried, as no other country has, to boy- 
cott Soviet Russia in the most stubborn manner^ 
which has been the initiator of all the harm of 
every kind to Russia, of interventions, uprisings, 
etc It will be France in the first place, I think, 
that must give us money. France must give us 
money for the reason that, owing to the stupid 
policy that she has been following thus far and 
which has brought her to the point of complete 
isolation, the only way by which she can save 
for herself even a part of her claims on Russia 
will be by granting us a new loan. Only on these 
conditions will France be able to obtain a recogni- 
tion on our part of any of the debts of the former 
governments, and the main demand of France on 
us has been precisely for the payment of this in- 
debtedness. Furthermore, it would be ridiculous 
for France to expect recognition of her loan at 
par; at a time when the quotations of Russian 
obligations on the Paris Bourse are about 15 francs 
to the hundred- 
There are already signs that such a policy is 
about to be inaugurated. A few days ago Nansen 
was in Moscow, acting for the Geneva League of 
Nations- In addition to the philanthropic aid, in 
addition to the matter of sending individual con- 
tributions, the establishment of dining rooms, 
kitchens, etc., we also discussed the definite ques- 
tion of the granting of a money loan to Soriet 
Russia, for the immediate needs of the famine- 
stricken localities, amounting to ten million pounds 
sterling (about one hundred million gold rubles) 
at 6 per cent annually, redemption to begin not 
earlier than after ten years, the guarantee being 
the bonds of the Soviet Government without any 
material obligations. This agreement was discussed 
here and approved in principle. On September 4 
Nansen reported on the matter in Geneva. I do 
not know whether it will be carried through, for 
the situation now is such that changes may ensue 
any day in one quarter or another. But all that 
we are told by persons arriving from abroad, con- 
cerning the concrete conditions of this question of 
a loan of one hundred million rubles, points to the 
success of the enterprise. 



"AU citizens able to work have 
the right to employment at their 
vocations." 

From Article II, Section 10, The Labor 
Laws of Soviet Russia. Complete 
official text, 25c per copy, postpaid. 
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Russia Buys from America 

In view of recent attempts in England to throw doubts on the possibility of trade with Russia, 
the following synopsis of data contained in an official United States Government publication should 
be of interest. 



The myth of the "economic vacuum" has been 
completely exploded. Statistics published by the 
American Department of Commerce show that 
during the first six months of 1921, immediately 
following the removal of the positive prohibitions 
against Russian trade, American exports to Eu- 
ropean Russia exceeded the rate of American sales 
to the same region in the last normal pre-war 
years, 1913 and 1914.* 

In 1914 American exports to European Russia, 
including Russian Poland, were $22,260,062. In 
the first six months of 1921, alone, according to 
the official report, $12,114,062 worth of American 
goods were sold to European Russia, exclusive of 
Poland. In other words, American exports to 
European Russia in the first half of 1921 were 
more than one half of the total sales for all of 
1914. 

The report deals with the import and export 
trade of the United States with European and Asiatic 
Russia from 1913 to June, 1921. The term 
"Asiatic Russia," according to the report, vaguely 
"covers all of Siberia," without reference to the 
political changes which have taken place in that 
region during the past eight years, nor to the 
existing influences of the Japanese occupation, and 
is therefore quite useless for the purpose of in- 
telligent economic analysis. The figures for Rus- 
sian exports to America are interesting as evi- 
dence of the catastrophic collapse of Russian pro- 
duction early in the war. Exports to America 
from European Russia fell from $22,000,000 in 
1913 to $2,000,000 in 1913— two years before the 
Revolution. Reduced to this meagre figure, Russian 
exports, fluctuating feebly through the succeeding 
years of war, declined still further during the revo- 
lution and the civil wars. What concerns us chiefly 
here, however, is the testimony in the report with 
respect to Soviet Russia as a consumer of American 
goods in the first half of 1921. 

The economists of the Department of Commerce 
confess the political limitations under which they 
labor. A footnote warns the reader at the outset 
that the designation "European Russia," as used 
in this report, covers "Soviet Russia, the Caucasian 
Republics, the Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia." Because of the low visibility from the 
lookouts of the State Department, which does not 
politically recognize any one of these separate 
states, the Department of Commerce must ignore 
them statistically. Confronted with the largest 
geographical area in Europe, comprising several 
autonomous federated republics in addition to three 

'"Commerce Reporta", pnblished bj the Bnreaa of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C, September 5, 1921, page 42. 



independent states, ranging through every degree 
of climate, economy and culture, with separate 
tariffs, imposts and frontiers, the Department of 
Commerce, because of this political astigmatism 
of tlie State Department, lumps the whole region 
together under the designation "European Russia." 
Upon this are piled column on column of statis- 
tics quite useless for any detailed comprehension 
of the course of Russian trade, but from which, 
nevertheless, certain interesting general indications 
may be disengaged. 

In 1919 and 1920, the booming White Guard 
years of counter-revolution and invasion, the prin> 
cipal American exports to the region known to 
the Department of Commerce as "European 
Russia" were of firearms and explosives for the 
enemies of the Soviet GovemnienL The total 
American exports to European Russia (including 
Russian Poland) in 1919 amounted to $30,259,745. 
Of this amount $12,061,511 represent firearms and 
explosives for the counter-revolution. Leaving out 
these munitions, the total of American exports to 
European Russia, including Poland, in 1919 was 
$18,198,234. The sales to European Russia 
(Poland excluded) for only six months of 1921, 
in which year no munitions trade was reported, 
were two Uiirds of the total sales in 1919, exclu- 
sive of munitions. In 1920 American sales to Eu- 
ropean Russia were $15,446,832, of which 
$5,673,310 were firearms and explosives, leaving 
a total of other commodities for the whole year 
considerably less than the $12,114,062 reported 
for the first six months of 1921. 

It is true that the Bulsheviki have ruined Ameri- 
ca's profitable trade in the sale of munitions to 
Russian counter-revolutionaries. But it is equally 
true that by the suppression of the counter-revolu- 
tion and by the restoration of peaceful reconstruc- 
tion the Soviet Government has offered American 
manufacturers the only field in Europe, outside 
of Germany, to which American exports in 1921 
in commodities other than munitions have been 
greater than in preceding years. In 1919, accord- 
ing to the report, America sold exactly $500 worth 
of agricultural mowers and reapers to European 
Russia, including Poland, Kolchak, Yudenich and 
Denikin. In the first six months of 1921, American 
manufacturers placed $191,253 worth of mowers 
and reapers in the same region, with Poland 
and the counter-revolutionists out of the market 
In 1919 and 1920 European Russia bought no 
binder twine from America. In the first six 
months of 1921 it consumed $293,494 worth of 
American binder twine- In the same six months 
European Russia bought $7,118,660 worth of 
American-made men's shoes, which was greater 
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than the total purchases of the same commodity 
in any year from 1915 to 1920 inclusive. 

Tliese figures, as we have seen, do* not report 
the proportion of sales to the independent Baltic 
Stales as compared with those to Soviet Russia. 
This, of course, does not affect the general infer- 
ence to be drawn from the report, since the Baltic 
Stales are included in the total for all the years 
given. However, the Department of Commerce 
seems to possess information with respect to the 
exact amount of trade with Soviet Russia, which 
it does not fully reveal but which indicates plainly 
enough that Soviet Russia is the largest factor in 
this rapidly increasing commerce. 

**Allhough Soviet Russia began a certain amount 
of importing in 1920," says the report, "moat of 
this trade was from Germany and Sweden and 
passed largely through Esthonia, the latter being 
the first of the European States to sign a formal 
treaty of peace with Soviet Russia, which it did 
on February 2. 1920. Very few, if any, American 
goods seem to have gone direct to Soviet Russia; 
but a considerable proportion of the American 
exports to Esthonia doubtless found their way 
across the Russian border, although the exact 
amount is difficult to slate." 

"The period from January, 1921 to June, 1921," 
continues the report, "shows a total export 
to European Russia of $12,114,062, which com- 
pares favorably with the yearly figure for 1920. 
Although separate statistics are not available, 
it appears that greater quantities of American 

foods are going to Soviet Russia thaii in 1920. 
Ixportalions from New York in considerable 
amounts appear in 1921, especially by way of 
Esthonia. In particular, large shipments of shoes, 
sole leather, cottonseed, and drugs and chemicals, 
with smaller amounts of flour, typewriters and 
automobile parts, have reached Russia as Estbonian 
transit trade." 

Americana Ready to Trade 

The period in which this active revival of trado 
took place, from January to June, 1921, imme- 
diately followed the removal of positive prohibi- 
tions against American trade with Soviet Russia. 
On this point the report itself is quite explicit. 
In one of those naive admissions by which one 
government department will frequently give the 
lie to another, the Department of Commerce dis- 
poses of the constantly repeated fiction that re- 
strictions on American trade with Soviet Russia 
were removed in July, 1920. 

"Restrictions on direct trade with Russia were 
removed by the United States on July 8, 1920," 
wrote the Secretary of Stale in his famous "eco- 
nomic vacuum" letter to Mr- Gompers. This is 
the version which the Department of Commerce 
now gives of that empty gesture: "On July 7, 
1920. the State Department announced that any 
American firms or individuals wishing to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to trade with Soviet 
Russia were at liberty to do so on their ovm 



responsibility; but it was not tmtil December "SO, 
1920, that the Treasury Department and Federal 
Reserve Board gave force and effect to the above 
announcement" by removing the restrictions on 
credit and exchange transactions with Soviet Russia. 
The difference between the fictitious removal of 
restrictions in July, 1920, upon which the State 
Department has continually harped, and that 
effected six months later is sufficiently shown by 
the rapid acceleration of trade immediately after 
December, 1920. 

The report of the Department of Commertt 
shows that many American manufacturers, n- 
lieved from positive prohibitions, inmiediately 
availed themselves of the opportunities of the 
Russian market In spite of the campaign of pro- 
paganda and coercion which was powerfully 
waged against resumption of trade with Russia, 
even after the actual restrictions were removed, 
these manufacturers profitably disposed of theii 
goods to the Soviet Government. But in order 
to do so they had to overcome the obstacle 
placed in their way by the refusal of the Americas 
Government to afford them equal terms with their 
European competitors by the recognition of the 
Soviet Government and the restoration of tbe 
normal facilities for trade. What American trade 
with Soviet Russia this year might have been if 
commercial relations had been restored between 
the two countries can only be judged by the ex- 
traordinary traffic which took place against all 
obstacles. The New York Journal of Commerct, 
reporting last June on the steady increase of 
American-Russian trade, pointed out the official 
restrictions imposed upon this normal revival. 

"Owing to the position of the American Government ii 
withholding official sanction of trade with Russia uiitS 
alleged conditions have been complied with by the SoviM 
aathorities and also to the disturbed economic ailnatioB 
existing in Russia, the total volume is far below villi 
it should be." Uoumal of Commerce, June IS, 1921 )._ 

A few days later the same paper, commentiiig 
on a shipment of some 45,000 tons of AmericsD 
coal to Russia during May, again called attentios 
to the discrimination against American ahippen 
involved in the official policy: 

"The American Government will not issue dearaaes* 
from American ports for Soviet Russian ports, as it bai 
not recognized the Lenin-Trotsky regime . . . Thus Amcii- 
can steamers are debarred from accepting cargoes for Petrv- 
grad and other Russian porta." {Journal of Commerce, 
June 24, 1921). 

These shipments of coal, by the way, whiei 
have been quite extensive during the past eigb 
months, are not specifically mentioned in the D^ 
partment of Commerce report. They may, of 
course, have been included under the miscellaneoin 
heading, "All Other Articles," but it is Qiore likely 
that they are not represented in the total at ail- 
American official statistics of exports to Russia ait 
always, of course, deficient in representing the 
total movement of American goods, since they do 
not account for considerable shipments consigiM<i 
to Scandinavian and European middlemen with 
Russia as their ultimate destination. On this *c- 
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count, in past yean official Russian statistics of 
American imports have always been higher than 
the corresponding American statistics for exports 
to Russia. This disparity would probably be even 
greater with respect to the trade in the first half 
of 1921, when the unwillingness of the American 
Government to afford even the normal facilities 
for conunerce, and its refusal to allow American 
ships to charter for Russian ports, forced Ameri- 
can business men to seek the Russian market through 
European middlemen and by various devious 
routes. It is quite certain therefore that the official 
American figures of exports to Soviet Russia in 
1921, surprising as they must be to thosj who 
have been fooled by the anti-trade propaganda, are 
far from representing the total of actual shipments. 
But if this report is surprising to anyone in the 
volume of the revived trade which it reveals and 
in the extraordinary shipments of certain commo- 
dities, it is even more significant with respect to 
certain lines of American manufactures in which 
the sales to Russia during the past year have re- 
mained far below the normal pre-war consump- 
tion and even farther below the actual immediate 
need and purchasing power of Soviet Russia. Why, 
for instance, in a period of general industrial de- 
pression, have American manufacturers of rail- 
way materials made practically no sales in a 



region to which they formerly exported goods worth 
millions of dollars? It is not because Soviet 
Russia does not need locomotives and rails, nor 
because it has not the money with which to pur- 
chase them, nor because it does not wish to pui^ 
chase in the United States. If American manu- 
facturers could sell over $7,000,000 worth of shoes 
to Russia in the first six months of 1921, why 
could not American manufacturers of locomotives 
and rails do likewise? A recent dispatch to the 
New York Evening Post from Berlin reports that 
the Railway Purchasing Mission of the Soviet 
Government has ordered $163,000,000 worth of 
railway material in Europe. These orders com- 
prise, among other items, 80,000 tons of rails 
for replacing worn-out tracks, 5,000 locomotive 
tires, and 500,000 boiler tubes. This material will 
be supplied by Germany. . . Of 700 new locomo> 
lives ordered in Germany and 1,000 in Sweden, 
the first nine German and seven Swedish are en 
route to Petrograd harbor." {New York Evening 
Post, Sept. 10, 1921). In 1915 American manu- 
facturers sold Russia $1,500,000 worth of freight 
cars and jfone in the first half of 1921. But on 
August 1 the Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
announced that it had received a two million 
dollar order for tank cars from the Russian Gov* 
emmenL , 



Captain Gregory Repeats 



VV £ had thought that the refusal of the WorWt 
Work to allow us to reprint Captain Greg- 
ory's account of his intrigues against the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic betokened a discreet desire to with- 
draw the Captain's scandalous braggadoccio from 
circulation. We were mistaken. There has been 
no further attempt to suppress the Captain's story; 
much less any effort to repudiate it.* 

The Gregory articles were first published before 
there was any thought of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration entering Soviet Russia and it was 
reasonable to suppose they might never have ap- 
peared had the possibility of a Russian relief 
campaign been contemplated. There were rumors 
that the story caused much embarrassment in 
A. R. A. circles. It is plain now, however, that 
these rumors were unfounded. For not only has 
there been no repudiation of Captain Gregory, but 
he has been permitted to repeat his entire story 
word for word in the September number of the 
English World's Work, which did not go to press 
until after Mr. Hoover had begun his Russian 
negotiations- 

The editors of the London World's Work remark 
upon the timeliness of the Gregory tale as follows: 

"Within the last few days we have seea the application 
in Russia of Mr. Hoover's famous doctrine that political 
and diplomatic ends may most easily be gained by the 

*See SovuT Russia, September, 1921, p. 96. 



nse of economic pressure. He has only agreed to assist 
in relieving the starvation of Russian millions in return 
for de&nite concessions on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in favor of American prisoners in Russia, and the 
general favorable treatment of American nationals every- 
where. This event throws a new light upon the aeries oi 
articles contributed to these pages by one of Mr. iluover's 
agents, Mr. T. T. C Gregory, who tells in the present issue 
of his overthrow of the Bela Kun regime in liuda Pestb."* 

Captain Gregory, repeating his confession of 
conspiracy and chicanery, interpolates a few words 
to bring it up to date. 

"It must be remembered," the Captain reminds 
hb English readers, "that he (Mr. Hoover) .... 
was feeding and succouring Balkan ized Central 
Europe only as an incident to the fight he was 
making to throw back the Red wave of Bolshe- 
vism. . . . Since then, within the last montli, ia 
fact, he has again given evidence of clear vision 
and of the power of economic assistance in fight- 
ing anarchy. The bargain which he has concluded 
with the Soviet Government of Moscow in ex- 
change for foodstuffs for starving Russians is 
an admirable example of the creed I have sought 
here to set forth." 

It had been possible to believe that the Captain's 
indiscretions of last June were merely the un- 
authorized braggings of a bumptious subordinate. 
But this theory broke down when the story ra- 

•ForWs Work, London, September. 192L 
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appeared in an English magazine in September. 

Even admitting that Captain Gregory is an 
^[regious braggart, there still remains the plain 
statement of fact in Miss Lane's biography: 

It was Herbert Hoover in Paris and his man Captain 
Gregory on the ground who made the counter-revolution 
fal Budapest, made h with their tremendous power of food- 
control and a skilful handling of the political situation."** 

Miss Lane's book was published last year and 
widely circulated as a campaign document. Politic- 
al publicity material of this nature is generally 
subject to a careful checking and approval before 
publication. We venture a guess that it would be 



difficult for Mr. Hoover to disclaim responsibility 

for Miss Lane's statement 

We revert to this subject with not the slightest 
desire to embarrass the A- R. A. in its delivery 
of food to the starving people of Russia. We 
would not have the memory of the Hungarian 
experience hamper the shipment of a single ounce 
of milk to the Russian children. The constant pur- 
pose of Soviet Russia has been to prevent such 
suffering as is now being endured in Russia. We 
wish nothing to interfere with the utmost allevia- 
tion of that suffering. But we believe it important 
to keep the record clear. 



Can This Go On ? 



By Leon Trotskt 



On September 7, at 6 o'clock in the morning, 
a food train was derailed not far from the rail- 
road station of Koshanka, owing to the fact that 
the tracks had been torn up by one of Petlura's 
bands, which are continually crossing ihe Polish 
and Rumanian boimdary to violate Ukrainian 
territory. 

The train carried about 44,000 poods of seed 
grain, which is now very precious. This entire 
quantity was destroyed and many persons lost their 
lives. 

From the wreckage of the cars, presenting a 
frightful confusion of boards, pieces of metal, 
grain and human limbs, about twenty corpses were 
extricated. 

When the Petlura people began their work, they 
were known as the Party of the petty bourgeois 
nationalist democracy. As they lost their influence 
with the working masses, they gradually changed 
into friends of the big peasants and the bourgeoisie. 
But this epo< h is now past. The numerous detach- 
ments of Petlura adherents, in many cases number- 
ing several thousand men, have now been defeated 
and completely destroyed. Their leaders and their 
general staffs have now no other recourse than to 
enter the military service of neighboring states. 
The result is that we are now dealing with leader- 
less bands, whose former leaders, incapable of 
military activities, are carrying out the cowardly 
vocation of espionage in the service of the foreign 
bourgeoisie. 

Those of Petlura's adherents who were still 
capable of learning a lesion have severed their 
connections with these bands of traitors and re- 
turned penitently to the camp of the Soviet power. 

The result wae that these bands retained only 
the last dregs of depravity, individuals that are 
rotten to the marrow. The organizers and instruct- 
ors of these bands are hiding beyond the boundary, 
whence they send them weapons and reinforce- 
ments, and the latter recross the boundary into 
the neighboring states, in order to rest there, and 

"The MMng of Herhert Hnover, Rose Wilder Lana, 
The Centnrr Co., New York, 1920. p. 353. 



then return to repeat their abameful deeds of cruel 
madness. 

The Uctics of destroying the railroad tracks, in 
order to accentuate the evils of the famine, are 
precisely those that were pursued on a much larger 
scale by the French Ambassador Noulens in 191& 
Noulens would now like to resume this work, but 
fortunately Paris is far away and his arms are 
not long enough to reach the boundaries of Soviet 
Russia. 

Kishinev and Lemberg (Lvov) are more acces- 
sible to him. From those places the bands paid 
by French money issue forth. It is from there that 
the disturbers of our work and of our peace set 
forth. 

The protests of our statesmen are answered by 
the neighboring states with expressions of hypo- 
critical astonishment or with reference to the revo- 
lutionary activity of the Communist International; 
but no expressions of surprise on the part of these 
ministers will conceal the fact that the Polish and 
Roumanian General Staffs actually control the 
raids made by the bands of Petlura, Savinkov and 
others. The methods and the organization of these 
raids were worked out, down to the smallest de- 
tails, with the assistance of several dozen Rumanian 
and Polish agents, who were recruited from the 
former Russian and Ukrainian officers once occu- 
pying high posts. To make reference in this con- 
nection to the communist international is a base 
calumny. Manifestly this organization of bandits 
is closely related with ours: manifestly we are offer- 
ing them hospitality! The Communist International 
exists in all lands. Only pitiable imbeciles could 
imaine that such a movement might be kept alive 
by artificial means. How can the world organiza- 
tion of the Communist International of the work- 
ing class be compared with the armed bands of 
Petlura and Savinkov, which were estiblished only 
for the purpose of inflicting harm on Ukraine and 
Soviet Russia! 

Everyone knows the close tie uniting the great 
landed proprietors and usurers who emigrated from 
Russia with those of Rumania and Poland. Wa 
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are just as well aware of this honorable alliance 
as we are of the moral bond that unites us with 
the workers of Poland and Rumania. But it is a 
far cry from recognizing this moral bond to the 
point of crossing the boundary with armed detach* 
ments. Although we have not the slightest sym* 
pathy with the capitalist and feudal regime of 
Poland, we are nevertheless firmly determined to 
fully carry out the terms of the peace treaty signed 
by us; for we want peace. Without the slightest 
sympathy on our part for the boyars and chakoys 
(the new parvenues of Rumania), we are never- 
theless ready to conclude a treaty with them and 
also observe the terms of this treaty. But we can> 
not help seeing that our neighbors are continually 
playing with fire. They are not precisely waging 
war upon us, but merely set fire from time to time 
to the roof that shelters our poverty, and when 
we get angry they simulate indignation. The whole 
world is speaking of extending aid to starving 
Russia, some hypocritically, some honestly- But 
even the hypocrites are confessing by the very fact 
of their hypocrisy that is is impossible to stand by 
unfeeling in the presence of such frightful catas- 
trophes. In the very moment when a few modest 
cargoes of foodstuffs are arriving from America, 
England, Norway, and Germany, destined to allevi- 
ate in some measure the sufferings of the peasant 
and proletarian families, — at that very moment the 
bands sent out by Poland and Rumania are setting 
fire to our food stations, murdering our nursing 
staff by the thousand, and destroying our food 
trains. We cannot continue to tolerate this. Of 
course, if we were convinced that our neighbors 
were determined to fight us at any price, we should 
have no other alternative than to prepare a counter- 
blow, but as a matter of fact they are animated 
more by folly than by serious determination. 

Supported by French imperialists who are risk- 
ing very little tnemselves, the Polish and Rumanian 
adventurers are playing with fire. It is clear that 
the last Notes of our statesmen will impel the 
overwhelming majority not onlv of the Polish and 
Rumanian workers, but even their bourgeoisie, to 
remind the adventurous elements of these countries 
in a categorical and unmistakable manner that it 
is dangerous to play with fire and that this folly 
must now cease. 



V 



"CLEVER YANKEES** 
The ease with which British traders have out- 
played their American competitors in the Russian 
market is strikingly portrayed in an incident r» 
lated by the American Commercial Attache at 
London in an article printed in Commerce Reports, 
Washington, October 3. 

"Our commercial intelligence in the handling 
of export roal is not developed to the point carried 
by the British," writes the American commercial 
expert. "The London representative of an Ameri- 
can firm succeeded in landing an order for 15,000 
tons of coal from the Soviet Government. An irre- 
vocable credit was established in a New York bank 



with the provision that 50 per cent was to be paid 
on presentation of documents showing that the 
coal had been loaded and shipped, the balance 
to be paid against telegraphed notification of the 
arrival of the cargoes at port of destination (Petro- 

frad). The business was refused by the American 
ouse on the ground that the entire amount should 
be paid against documents lest the boats should 
either not arrive at their destination or should 
suffer confiscation on arrival. A British agent 
accepted the business joyfully and made a shift 
to procure Swedish boats for the shipment, being 
conversant with the Baltic situation and knowing 
that such ships were practically immune from con- 
fiscation on any pretext He further took out 
Lloyd's insurance to cover the risk of failure of 
ships to arrive at port of destination. He could 
have gone a step further and another Lloyd 's policy 
would have insured his profits. All this being ar- 
ranged, it was an easy matter to get the necessary 
credit from a British bank." (Commerce Reports, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, October 3, 1921.) 



A LETTER 
Hie following letter from an Italian comrade 
in Chicago is a fine expression of the spirit of many 
similar communications which come to us from 
workers all over the country. (We refer all such 
inquiries to the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia, Room 312, 47 West 42nd Street, New Yoric 
City.) 

To the Editor of Soviet Rnasia, 
DoTogoi Tovarishch: 

I read the article in SovntT Russia of 0>mrade Manena 
where he saya that in Rusaia there is a great necessity of 
workers. I am very enthusiastic to go there where w« 
work to enrich the great family: lo Commune. I think 
that cormption, prostitution, disease, misery, desolation, 
hate and Inxnry tend to disappear in our great Russia; so 
I am sure, if I can go there, I will better myself and the 
new society. I think I will better myself and the new 
society because I nerer can consume so much as I can 
produce with the aid of modem machinery. 

I am young and strong and willing to give all my energy 
for the reconstruction of a new, progressive society. My 
experience is small and great at the same time: I have 
worked in lumber camps in Washington, Oregon and 
California, in farms, factories, railroads, coal and copper 
mines. I am tlVty years old and I never serevd in military 
deetmctive business. I wish to go with an oraanized group 
of Russians or Americans who understand each other. 
Although I can speak Italian, Soanish and studied French, 
if possible I wish to go with the above staled group. I 
wish I could go to south Russia! in an agricultural commune 
or elsewhere if necessary. I wish you would answer me 
in full detail how, where and when I can go. 



MEDICAL UNIT 

The Commissariat for Public Health has 
authorized the admission of a Medical Unit 
to Soviet Russia from America. Physicians 
and nurses wishing to participate should 
communicate with the Society for Technical 
Aid to Soviet Russia, 47 West 42nd St., New 
York (Room 312). 
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lyi'R. GEORGE BARR BAKER, head of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, has been mak- 
ing e£forts similar to those of Mr. Hoover to free 
the minds of "radicals" and newspaper writers of 
any suspicion that the work of the American Relief 
Administration in Russia might have behind it 
any ulterior motive other than that of giving aid 
to the Russian people. On the evening preceding 
Mr. Hoover's interview in Washington with four 
members of the American Federated Russian 
Famine Relief Committee,* Mr. Baker addressed 
a small group of "radicals" in the rooms of a 
New York club, assuring them of the kindly in- 
tentions of his organization in Russia, providing 
them with statistics of the work already done, as 
well as of plans for the future, and even going 
80 far as to answer questions, — after, however, 
having emphatically ruled out in advance the one 
question that was the most likely to be asked. 

The one question that could not be asked, and was 
not answered, and therefore remained all the more 
a question in the minds of all those present, was 
the question: "How about Mr. Gregory?" Mr. 
Hoover in Washington the next morning did not 
answer this question either, although he touched 
upon it. Because of the fact that it has not been 
answered, it will of course come up again and 
again, and unless the acts of the American Relief 
Administration's affairs in Russia give occasion 
for the formulation of even more important ques- 
tions, the question of Captain Gregory's share — 
and that of Mr. Hoover — in the overthrow of the 
Hungarian Soviet Government will continue to be 
asked until the historian with the records at his 
disposal may set down the facts as they were in 
Budapest in August, 1919. It is not at all im- 
possible that the story as set down by Mr. Gregory 
is that of a boisterous, carefree soldier, whose 
affairs were running so smoothly, and whose Amer- 
ican optimism was receiving such slight setbacks 
in removing all the obstacles that offered them- 
selves to his relief work, that he actually imagined 
it was he that was overthrowing a government 
which was in reality being overthrown by others, 
and that his romantic imagination later surrounded 
this conception with the wealth of detail that he 

*See account of this meeting bjr Oiarles Wood, in 
Magazine Section, New York World, Sunday. October 9. 



set dotra in The WorlSt Work for June, 192L 
We all like to be heroes a little, and indiscriniiB- 
ate American readers might enjoy a counter-revo- 
lutionary hero as much as the spectacle of the 
"bell-hounds" "going over the top", or the saga 
of the modest crusades conducted against quiet 
newspaper offices by the detective retainers of 
Senator Clayton R- Lusk. Maybe Mr. Gr^oiy 
was just trying to give his work in Europe a» 
much publicity and importance as it would bear 
— and what matter can be more public and import- 
ant than the overthrow of a foreign government — 
and a "Red" government, at that? 

But if that be the case, why is Mr. Hoover silent? 
Is he so anxious to spare Mr. Gregory's feelings 
that he is willing to accept the implication of 
complicity in a very serious act, by refraining 
from making a public denial of Mr. Gregory's 
statements? It will not be sufficient for Mr. Hoover 
gently to chide Mr. Gregory in private conversa^ 
tion: the great reading public, which has read 
of the Gregory affair, will never learn of such 
private rebukes and will assume that Mr. Gregory's 
story stands as originally told in The-WorUTt 
Work. 

• • • 

C\ NE question of general interest was put to 
^"^ Mr. Baker at the meeting above mentioned, 
in spite of his emphatic statement, at the outset, 
that he would not go mto any matters of politics, 
as he considered a discussion of politics at a time 
when millions were starving to be nothing short 
of murder. The question, which was pu.. by a 
lady who was really interested in feeding the starv- 
ing Russians, was: "Are you going to start a 
nation-wide drive for funds with which to pur- 
chase food, and if you are not going to make use 
of this method, why not?" Mr. Baker almost 
showed warmth in his answering statement, which 
was to the effect that no drive for funds of this 
kind was planned, and assigned as the reason the 
fact that there had been too many drives already, 
that he and his associates were heartily tired of 
the endless effort involved in the administration of 
relief activities, and that they would be glad to 
have "labor" do it In fact, he even expressed 
the hope that certain garment workers' organiza- 
tions would be active in special work preparing 
clothing for the underclad in Russia, and added 
that perhaps some of the conditions at present de- 
manded by these workers might be relinquished 
in order that the Russian people might be sufficient- 
ly clothed. 

Of course we sympathize with Mr. Baker's 
fatigue. There is no doubt that the work of the 
American Relief Administration is very trying. 
And when publicity matter is brought to the press 
it emerges in the ensuing prints in a form that, 
Mr. Baker said, is altered to a point where the 
effect on the original writer is very distressing. 
And we also admit that no one is obliged to give 
money for starving Russian children, or men, or 
women, or for any other charitable purpose, or 
to be interested in anything, for that matter- He 
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direction of the work and interest of thoae who 
may choose their activities is, in capitalist society,, 
determined by themselves. But it is interesting to 
observe that the first proposed drive that seems 
to bore the protagonists of mercy in America is 
one that is suggested in the interests of the work- 
ing masses of a country ruled by those masses. 
While the quality of mercy is not strained, it seems 
quite possible to strain its quantity, and while a 
great drive for funds, appealing to the generosity 
of the American people — which experience has 
shown is very great — would yield enormous sums 
of money, sums sufficient to dispel all the sharper 
forms of distress all over Russia, preference is 
given to the use of means of obtaining funds that 
will arouse little public interest in the Russian 
situation, and possibly may result in relatively 
small income. But the recent suggestion by Mr. 
Haskell, who is conducting the A R. A. work in 
Russia, that the A R. A- feed also the railroad 
workers and other adult members of the popula- 
tion, is perhaps an indication that the activities 
will be expanded to such an extent that new 
methods of raising money will have to be used. 
We hope Mr. Baker will succeed in giving much 
food and other assistance to the Russian people, 
but we feel that in omitting to make a great public 
appeal for funds he is neglecting the most promis- 
ing means of alleviating the distress in which he 

has been moved to take some interest 
• • • . 

T ABOR is doing it — making the drives that 
are too laborious and irksome for Mr. 
Baker. An interesting editorial in the New Yorker 
Volkszeitung of October 17 discusses this matter 
in the form of a polemic with a correspondent of 
the New Yorker Staatszeitung. Both are dailies 
appearing in New York in the German language. 
A correspondent of the Staatszeitung ( a paper with 
strong patriotic leanings, both for America and 
Germany) complains that the Volkszeitung (a 
Communist daily), in its collections for the pur- 
chase of food for Russia, is forging far ahead of 
the New York Call and the Jewish Forward, al- 
though the Volkszeitung is read chiefly by persons 
of German extraction, while the readers of the Call 
and Forward are said to be chiefly Russians. The 
complaint of the Staatszeitung correspondent is 
that the Volkszeitung readers should be giving 
their money so generously to Russia, while their 
kinsmen in Germany and Austria are also starv- 
ing, and while other Germans in America are 
contributing to funds being raised for relief in 
Germany and Austria. With tact and clearness the 
Volkszeitung answers the complaint of the Staats- 
zeitung correspondent to the effect that doubtless 
the German readers of the Volkszeitung are just 
as susceptible to pity for distress in Germany and 
Austria as are those of the Staatszeitung. But the 
fact is, the editor of the Volkszeitung goes on, the 
contributions th^^t are being sent to Russia by 
Germans in America are not being sent because 
the recipients are Russians, but because they are 
proletarians. It is for the workers in Russia that 



the Volkszeitung is coUectinK money and purchas- 
ing food. If Germany had had its proletarian re- 
volution, and contributions from America should 
seem likely to strengthen the staying power of the 
defenders of that revolution, the German workers 
in America would be just as glad to aid their 
brothers in Germany as they now are to aid their 
brothers in Russia^ The prime duty of the worker 
is to further the Revolution, and this can be done 
now only by working for Russia, collecting money 
for Russia, sending food to Russia. The readers 
of the Staatszeitung, who are not interested in the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, may continue to 
contribute money to relief in Germany and Austria; 
those of the Volkszeitung will continue to raise 
money for food for the workers of Russia. The 
Volkszeitung, we understand, has gone well beyond 
the ten-thousand dollar mark in the total received 

from its readers for this purpose. 

• • • 

A NOTHER ORGANIZATION that is conducting 
"^^ an appeal along the same lines as the Volks- 
zeitung is "The Friends of Soviet Russia", whose 
National Office is at 201 West 13th St., New York, 
and whose branches are spread all oyer the United 
States and Canada. This body frankly collects 
funds from persons who sympathize with the 
Soviet Government, and who want their money to 
go to feed those who are strengthening the hands 
of that Government, administering its affairs, fight- 
ing its battles, and doing its hard work. In giving 
food to the children of the Russian workers, these 
persons are feeding the future supporters of the 
accomplishments of the Revolution. That this 
appeal also is meeting with success is shown by 
the fact that The Friends of Soviet Russia have 
already raised about $150,000, of which about 
$125,000 have already been expended in the pur- 
chase and forwarding of food and in acquiring the 

necessary insurance and other safeguards. 

• • • 

A CABLE has just been received by the Central 
•**• Bureau of the Technical Aid Society, New 
York, signed by Semashko, People's Commissar for 
Public Health, authorizing the formation and dis- 
patch of a medical unit for Russia, which will be 
admitted to Russia if it comes supplied with all 
the necessary medicines, foods, and instruments, in 
addition to two automobile ambulances. Contribu- 
tions of drugs and medical instruments for the use 
of this unit in Russia should be sent to the Society 
for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia, 47 West 42na 

St., New York, N. Y. 

• • • 

r^ ENERAL WRANGEL also needs relief. The 
^^ yacht on which he has been living off Con- 
stantinople has been run down — and by a British 
steamer — and all his jewels and possessions have 
been lost. The name of the yacht was Lucullus, 
which suggests that Wrangel was not suffering 
famine conditions before his yacht went down. 
No doubt the British Government will grant him 
relief and find new difficulties to urge against trade 
with Russia. 
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Correspondence with Poland 

The following two notes are again complaints of Polish encouragement to Russian counter-revO' 
lution. The attempt to send poison into Russia to be used to wipe out Russian regiments is again 
mentioned. Full details are given of machinations only hinted at in the Note to Poland of July 
4, printed in the October issue of Soviet Russia. Full texts of Polish replies are not available, 
although a quotation from one such reply is printed below (III)- 



I. 

From Chickeritt, the People's Commissar for Foreign 

ABaits, to FUippovich, Polish Representative 

in Motcote. 

September 10, 1921. 

Dear Sir and C3iaTg^ d'Affaires: 

After the Russian Government, in its Note of July 4, 
had uncovered before the Polish Government a wide 
picture of organized assaults on the Soviet Republic and 
conspiracies against the Soviet rule, which are continually 
carried on in Warsaw with the constant support of the 
Polish authorities, the Polish Government, in its Note of 
July 11, denied the greater part of the incriminating facts, 
and on their own side presented a number of accusations 
•gainst the Soviet Government. At that moment, however, 
the Russian Government considered it more advantageous 
not to deal with the matter by way of polemic*. We pre- 
ferred another way, notwithstanding the fact that actually 
every point, every statement in the Russian Note of July 
4 can be substantiated by us with documentary evidence, 
for instance, in regard to the position and the role played 
by Count DeVoino-Solognb we have Boris Savinkov'a 
eorrespondence, which malces it clear that the Polish Gov- 
ernment had actually vested in him functions aa stated 
by us, and that he, being in charge of the Russian white 
giMrd forces, by instructions of the Polish Government, 
took measures that Coaeack detachments ahould be ap- 
pointed to frontier duty, and that the so-called interned 
lonner Russian armies should be given the opportunity 
to do free work in accordance with Boris Savinkov's plans. 
In the same way, our statement that the second depart- 
ment of the Polish General Staff gave Savinkov's organiza- 
tion the possibility to send poison to Russia is based, 
among other things, on documents signed by Major Beck 
of the General Staff. If the plan proposed by us, of having 
this question examined by a Mixed Commission, had been 
carried out, the necessary documents woidd have been 
produced. 

The Russian Government did not continue the polemic, 
because it still hoped at the time that the Polish Govern- 
ment would be sufficiently loyal in the carrying out of 
its obligations and of the elementary requirements of 
amicable neighborly relations, and that it would of its ovm 
accord put an end to all the incidents indicated, which 
were such brutal violations, not only of the Riga Treaty, 
but of the basic principles of any peaceful relationship 
whatsoever. After a period of almost two months the 
Russian Government is forced to admit that it was wrong 
in this. Not only was the criminal work of Savinkov's 
organization and of the others not ended, but with the 
continued close and constant cooperation of the Polish 
authorities a still greater activity is noticed on the part of 
that organization, as well as on the part of all white guard 
bands and organizations at the borders of the Soviet re- 
publica. The Polish Government cannot under any cir- 
cumstances declare that the "People's Union for the De- 
fense of the Fatherland and Liberty" is not knovm to them, 
since at the Conference of that Union in Warsaw, held 
from June 13 to 16, at which all details of its work of pro- 
vocation, conspiracy and instigation to uprisings in the Soviet 
republics, were prepared, there was present the representhtive 
>f the Polish Government, a colonel of the General Staff, 
who officially promised Savinkov constant cooperation in 
ihe name of the Head of the Covernmeni and of the 
whole Polish Nation. Savinkov's publication Svoboda 
("Liberty"), issued legally in Warsaw, tells, quite un- 
abashed, of the conapiratory and inaurrectionary activity 



of the Union. More than that, in the Warsaw Jewish 
newspaper Naier Haint, of August 9, No. 181, in an ex- 
planation given by Boris Savinkov to a representative of 
that newspaper, whom he had invited, it is plainly stated: 
"as regards occurrences that are taking place in certain 
parts of White Russia, I can firmly and definitely atate 
that the military units having any relation to our organ- 
ization {The Union jor the Defense of the Fatherland 
and Liberty) consist of such chosen and filtered elementa, 
that there can be no talk of any criminals among them.' 
He further states: "I have the possibility of watching 
every step and action of our detachments scattered over 
the large territory of White Russia." In his reply to 
Savinkov in No. 183 of the same newspaper. General 
Bulak-Balakhovich states: "I declare that it is neoeasaiy 
to arrest the officers Pavlovsky, Voitsekhovsky, Pavlov and 
others, who are subsidized and manipulaed by the Russian 
Political Committee. These officers were under investiga- 
tion and indictment while still in my army. Now they 
have been set free by Savinkov and they continue carrying 
on his work, and the latest victims of the recent pogroms 
in White Russia are the work of these officer* whom 
Savinkov defends while he throws all the gnik on my 
shoulders." 

Increased activity among white guard band* at tb* 
borders of the Soviet Republics is carried on in cloaetf 
contact with the Polish authorities and the representative* 
of the Central Polish Government. We have in our 
possession credentials found upon killed bandit * w h ite 
guardists— certifying that the bearer of the credential 
actually belongmi to a certain detachment, subservient to 
the All-Russian Committee of the People's Union for the 
Defense of the Fatherland and Liberty, which is attested 
by the signature of a Member of the Committee, VictM 
Savinkov. The same persons also carried official certi- 
ficates from the Second Department of Command of the 
Polish Army to the effect that the said person is acting 
in contact with the Second Departmenu Similar certifi- 
cates are found on persons commissioned, as is officially 
stated, "by the People's Union for the Defense of the 
Fatherland and Liberty, to proceed to Russia to work.* 
At the time when in the Note of July 11 the Polish 
Government was protesting that none of its institutions 
was issuing certificates on the basis of the certificates of 
Savinkov's organization, the issue of such credential* by 
Polish authorities on the said basis continues to be a 
matter of daily occurrence. We have at the disposal of 
the various respective departments of oui GovemneBl 
ample documentary evidence of this fact. 

White guards, partisan bands of the Union for iIm 
Defense of the Fatherland and Liberty, and their agents, 
crossing the Soviet l>orders, are now using all their dfoit* 
to break up the operations of the Food Tax now being 
carried levied in the western provinces of the Soviet re- 
publics, and which is of most vital importance for aD tha 
Soviet republics for a whole year. To carry oat the 
official instructions of Savinkov's "All-Russian Committee", 
they must destroy and pilfer the food storehouse* and 
accumulating points, destroy and spoil produce on ths 
way, shoot the food collectors, agitate among the peaaants 
against delivery of grain, and, generally, take all mch 
measure* as are officially prescribed by Savinkov's AH- 
Russian Committee to strangle the worker*' and peasanti' 
rule with the bony hand of famine. At the time when 
tne wide masse* of the people in all countries are shocked 
by the ghastly news of famine suffering caused by th* 
drought in Russia, the Polish Government is giving tb* 
most energetic cooperation to organizations and band* tliat 
are attempting to break op tbe food campaign ia th* 
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Soviet Republics and deprire them of the means of 
alleviating the terrible sufferings of the starving masses. 
The close relationship and cooperation between the 
PoUsh official organs and the organizations of Savinkov 
and other white guardists continues to become clearer in 
the documents in our possession. There is, however, a 
new fact: an attempt to cover up this connection, and 
even the very participation of Boris Savinkov in the 
activity of the white guards, by a system of secret measures. 
The representative of the Ministry of War, Major Kesh- 
kovsky of the Second Department of the General Staff, 
in a communication No. 32185 B. V. I., dated August 23, 
notifies the Chief of the Information Bureau of the Russian 
Political Committee, Victor Savinkov: "desiring to make 
my communications with you as secret as possible, I shall 
in future put on my letters the heading Karl Kraevski & 
Co^ and shall sign all secret documents as Kraevski. 
Kindly let me know what guise you will assume for our 
future correspondence. I consider the secrecy of our in- 
stitutions to be a necessary condition, and am observing 
such secrecy in accordance with instructions from my 
Chief." In a communication No. 01499. of August 25, 
Victor Savinkov informs Major Keshkovsky: "In reply 
to your letter of August 23 I have the honor, to inform 
yon that henceforth I shall sign L. Strzalkovski, Repre- 
sentative of the firm of Bachevsid in Lvov. All pouches 
will be despatched exclusively through Lieut. Myslovski." 
We have in our hands part of the correspondence between 
Mr. Strzalkovski. !. e. Victor Savinkov, and Mr. Kraevski, 
i. e. Major Keshkovski. In view of these facts, the 
Russian Government delares that it can under no cir- 
cumstances consider itself satisfied with the apparent and 
fictitious disappearance of a hostile military organization, 
while it is actually preserved under other names. The 
Russian Government must, as previously, insist upon actual 
immediate banishment from the territory of Poland of all 
the ringleader* who are guilty of all the said hostile, 
military and conspiratory activities. 

Through Major Keshkovsky, under the name of Kraevski, 
the Polish authorities are continually providing Savinkov's 
organization with all the official information necessary for 
them. Thus, for example, on August 25, Mr. Kraevski 
informs Victor Savinkov that within a few days a Note 
is to be expected from the Soviet Government on this 
question. On August 29 Mr. Strzalkovski, i. e. Victor 
Savinkov, thanks Mr. Kraevski, i. e. Major Keshkovsld, 
for the information supplied, and writes of certain em- 
ployees of Mr. Cnilorybov, i. e. in reality, various Cossacks, 
who have entered into an agreement with the firm of 
IgnatOT & Co., i. e., with sympathizers with the Soviet 
rule. Communications of this nature were repeaedly 
addressed, previously, by the Savinkov brothers to the 
Polish authorities. Thus, on July 30, No. .4158. the 
President of the Liquidation Commission of the Russian 
Evacuation Committee, Boris Savinkov, notifies Col. Matu- 
shevsky of the Second Department of the General Staff 
as to 35 officers and 19 Cossacks, asking that they be 
excluded from the Third Don Cossack Regiment, so that 
their pernicious activity may thus be discontinued. Major 
Keshkovsky systematically furnishes to Victor Savinkov, 
for secret use, the most important official documents. 
Among this correspondence is a letter from Major Kesh- 
kovski to Victor Savinkov, dated August 26, regarding 
the activity of a so-called Zakordot. From this letter 
it is evident that in reality Zakordot had incurred the 
greatest dissatisfaction of the Polish authorities. It is 
stated in this letter that agents of Zakordot, entering into 
Savinkov's organization, had been supplying to the Soviet 
Government j^ocuments "confirming the Polish Govern- 
ment's bad taith with regard to the Riga Treaty." Major 
Keshkovski adds: "the Polish organ of safety, well known 
to yon, with which I am in the closest relations, has al- 
ready taken the necessary measures." It is apparent from 
this correspondence that the official couriers of the Polish 
Government in Moscow are carrying documents of Savin- 
kov's organization from Moscow to Warsaw, and vice 
versa. Major Keshkovski informs Victor Savinkov of 
the arrival and despatch of Polish couriers, adding that 
if Victor Savinkov desire* to send or transmit anything 



through them, he should apply to Lient. G. In tbi* way, 
Mr. Extraordinary Envoy, although you stated in your 
negotiation)- with us that you are entirely ignorant of the 
activity of Savinkov's agents and organization, you are, 
through your official couriers, who enjoy diplomatic in- 
violability, keeping up the connection between Savinkov's 
leading group in Warsaw and his partisans, conspirators 
and provocateurs in Moscow. Although in its Note of 
July 11 the Polish Government staled that it is not re- 
sponsible for anything that may happen on Russian ter- 
ritory, the documents quoted indicate that, quite to the 
contrary, the Polish Government is entirely responsible for 
the activity of conspirators and provocateurs sent over 
the borders of Soviet Russia through its aid. 

The Polish Government is endeavoring to weaken the 
real significance of these facts by presenting counter- 
accusations against the Soviet Government. In the name 
of the Russian Government I declare that it is with com- 
plete loyalty carrying out the Riga Treaty and stands 
ready at any moment to remove any condition that may 
be contrary to this Treaty, if any necessity for such action 
should arise. The alleged invasions by Russian forces 
of certain villages on Polish territory are accounted for by 
the presence in those districts of local bands, the appear- 
ance of which, by the way, is brought about by the Polish 
Government's not carrying out its treaty obligations with 
regard to the rights of national minorities, and by the 
persecution of the White Russian population by Polish 
authorities. These bands, springing up on their own in- 
itative, without any connection with organs of the Soviet 
power, are falsely adopting the name of Soviet detachments. 
With reference to the incident in the village of Belaya, 
it was pointed out by the Russian delegates at the sittings 
of the Adjustment Commission of the Pollessie district, 
on August 17 and 20, that a* the village is situated 
seventy-five miles from the border, the appearance of 
Soviet detachments there was out of the question. On 
the other hand, however, from the Polish side there are 
constant invasions and attacks on Soviet territory. No 
satisfaction in this respect has been received by the Soviet 
Republics so far. In the same manner, close examination 
of other accusations brought by the Polish authorities in 
regard to frontier relations proves their utter baselessnea* 
sufficiently substantiated in the records of the Adjustment 
Commission. 

Almost all the concrete fact*, with which the Polish 
Government illustrates its accusation* against the Russian 
Government for breach of contract, refer not to Russia, 
but to the Ukrainian Government, which will on its own 
part, in case of of necessity, give all the necessary ex- 
planations and carry on negotiations with Poland. To 
that Government also apply the alleged facts in the Polish 
Note regarding the so-called Zakordot. The accusation* 
made in the Polish Notes exclusively against the Russian 
Government ar« marked by their vagueness and are 
characterized by the absence of substantiation at vita) 
points. In the name of the Russian Government, I declare 
that it has not supported, either by means of money or 
by any other means, any organizations or any activities 
having as their aim the overthrow of the Polish Republic. 
The Russian Government denies that its institutions have 
published any proclamations or brochures which advocate 
the overthrow of the Polish Government or the division 
of Polish territory. No detachments following such aim* 
have been formed in Russia. The Revkom mentioned in 
the Polish Note was not an organization for usurping power 
in Poland, but was simply an organ of the Army, which 
on the basis of military right was introducing in the 
occupied province* a temporary organ of military and 
civil administration. The Revkom was disper^d in Minsk 
even previous to the conclusion of peace with Poland. 
Its former president. Comrade Marchlevski, has long been 
absorbed in negotiations with Finland and recently has been 
living permanently in Helsingfors. The military classes 
mentioned in the Polish Note of July 11 are nothing els* 
than the military-instruction institution of the Ruuiao 
army. Numerous Poles, desiring to remain Russian citi- 
zens, voluntarily join the Russian army and for their in- 
•traction there are daaaes conducted in their native Ian- 
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gMce. No liottik pnrpoM toward* Poland i« pwraed by 
Uiaao daaaea, in view of the presence in our army of 
peraont of Polish nationality, speaking the Poliah languace. 
The formation of such courses is esclusively a matter 
of internal policy of the Riiaaian republic, which does 
not concern any other GoTemment. As regards the difi- 
cnlties arising during mutual repatriation of war prisoners 
and refugees, these difficulties are invariably caused by 
the Polish Government. It is thi* government that pre- 
venta the carrying out of an exchange that would give 
them those war prisonera whose return they desire; the 
Polish Government is constantly complaining that the par- 
ties arriving from Russia at Polish receiving stations are 
too large, whereas they are stubbornly refusing to open 
a Third Exchange Station in the Polotsk district There 
is no comparison between the substance of those petty 
accusations which the Polish Government is making against 
Russia, and the terrible and enormous guilt of the Polish 
authorities in connection with the horrible treatment of 
the Russian war prisoners on the territory of Poland. The 
Polish Government remains absolutely accountable for the 
indescribable atrocities which are still being perpetrated 
with impunity in such places as the Strzalkov camp. It 
is sufficient to point out that during a period of two years, 
out of 180,000 Russian war prisoner* in PoUnd, 60,000 
have died. 

Any complaint* which the Polish Government may pre- 
sent on its side the Russian Government will examine in 
the most amicable spirit a* soon as peaceful work may have 
begun between both parties, which is now hindered by the 
continued hostile actions of the white guards supported 
by the Polish Government. The Russian Government 
does not support any insurgents within the territory of 
the Polish Republic. If any facts indicating the contrary 
of this principle will be pointed out, these facts wiU be 
removed. The Russian Government has commenced the 
carrying out of the Polish Treaty with full loyalty and 
stands ready to continue doing so with all its energy in 
all its details, but this is possible only when the carry- 
ing out of these obligations is mutual. Only when actual 
peace will come, i. e., when the Polish Government will 
cease, through the white guards, to make invasion* into 
the Soviet Republics, to break up the food campaign, and 
to instigate conspiraciea in Soviet Russia, only then will 
come the possibility of that uninterrupted peaceful work 
which is so strongly desired by the Russian Government. 
To establish close friendship with Poland is its innermost 
desire. It is ready to go to any length within the treaty 
obligations. But as long as the Polish Government, through 
the person of Savinkov, is carrying on actions hostile to 
ns, it would he strange to expect the RuHian Government 
to hand over Russian gold to the Polish Government to be 
supplied to Savinkov. Let the Polish Government not 
think that the famine disaster that has befallen us has 
weakened the power of resistance of the Soviet Republic 
against any outside attempts on its order and safety. The 
Russian Government is waiting for the Polish Government 
finally to begin the loyal carrying out of the treaty. The 
plan of a Mixed Commission, proposed by the Russian 
Government in its Note of July 4, was one of the technical 
possibilities for the quickest removal of the obstacles pre- 
venting peaceful work. The Russian Government is ready 
to accept any plan leading to this aim, in order that this 
may be achieved. It does not desire anything better than 
to live in peace and friendship with Poland. The wide 
working masses of Russia desire peace with all neighbor*. 
Let the Polish Government at last carry out Article 5 of 
the Peace Treaty, and permanently friendly relations will 
be established. The Russian Covemfnenl firmly believes 
that the Polish Government will not desire to aggravate 
the relations still further by further polemics and formal 
evasions, and will agree to consider measures for effective- 
ly removing the causes that are preventing the establish- 
ment of the friendly relationship desired by both govern- 
Btent* and the carrying out of the Peace Treaty. 

Please accept, Mr. Charge d'Affaires, the assurance of 
mj profotmd respect and complete esteem. 

People'* Committar for Foreign Affairt, 
Chicbirin. 



II. 

iVole fry Commistar for Foreign Affair* to Poli*k Ckmrgt 
iAffaiTe* Tit, Philipovich, 

Moscow, September 22nd, 1921. 

Dear Sir and Charg< d'Affairea. 

The Government of the R. S. F. S. R. acknowledge* r»- 
ceipt of the Polish Govenunent's note of the 18th inatant 
and of enclosed memorandum and regrets to state that 
it is unable to consider the note aa acceptable in form or 
satisfactory in substance. The Russian Grovemment havins 
at heart the wellbeing of the peasantry of the regioaa 
bordering on Poland and the successful carrying out of 
the food campaign, cannot remain indifferent to the systew. 
atic preparation of guerrilla warfare agains tthe peaceful 
inhabitanta of the bordering Soviet Republic, which is tak- 
ing place on Polish territory not only with the knowledge 
but even with the support, of the Polish military authorities. 
Basing itself on Clause 5 of the Riga Treaty, the Russian 
Government has approached the Polish Government with 
the request to liquidate the activities of the bandit organ, 
izations of Savinkov, Balakhovich, Petlura, and othera, 
who have found hospitality and support in Poland, and 
to remove the leaders of these organization* from Poland. 
Maintaining silence on the fundamental demand of tha 
Russian Government in its note of the 18th instant, tha 
Polish Government announced its readiness to commnni- 
cate without delay full particulars about the measures it 
had already taken to prevent elements undesirable to 
Russia from crossing the Russian frontier and also its 
readiness to at once beg for deliberations as to farther 
measures for preventing of such elements from croaaing 
the frontier. Thus the formation, training, arming, and 
financing of these bandit bands under the almost open 
protection of the Polish military authorities, especially oi 
the Second department of the General Staff, is to contino* 
indefinitely, and the Polish Government is treating theaa 
events as merely a question of the crossing of the Roasian 
frontier by undesirable elements of a bandit and pogiomiat 
type. Under such conditions all measures against the cross- 
ing of the frontier naturally become illusorv. While flag- 
rantly violating the Riga Treaty and destroying every basia 
for neighborly relations the Polish Government ha* at the 
same time presented a whole series of demands to the 
R. S. F. S. R. By its note of the 8th instant the Polish 
Government gave to these demand* the form of an olti- 
matum, threatening the rapture of diplomatic relation* 
in the event of the non-fulfilment of the demand* enumer- 
ated in the appendix to the note; at the same time the 
Polish Government has refused the proposal of the Russian 
Government for a simultaneous fulfilment by both side* 
of the Riga Treaty by October 1st. The Russian Govern- 
ment most emphatically denounces the principle brought 
forward by the Polish Government that the fulfilment of the 
Riga Agreement is only binding for one side, and this 
the more peace-loving side, and consider* that by pro- 
pounding this principle in the form of an ultimatum it 
was admitting that it had no moral justification. The 
Russian Government having considered the demands form- 
ulated in the appendixes to the note of the 18th instant 
is in its turn bringing forward in a most conciliatorr 
spirit a series of counter-proposals, trusting that the Polish 
Government will recognize the obligation of a mutual ful- 
filment of the Riga Treaty. The demands of the Poliah 
Government, formulated in the appendixea to the Poliah 
Government'* note of the 18th instant contain a wfaoU 
series of postulates of a general character partly already 
carried out by the Russian Government. But the part 
dealing with repatriation enumerate* the measures which 
have hitherto been the subject of negotiations by the 
mixed repatriation commission. With respect to the first 
point of the appendix the Russian Government does not 
see any obstacles in the way of the speedy solution of 
the questions formulated in paragraphs 21 and 53. With 
respect to paragraphs 4 and 5 the Russian Government 
will issue the necesaary instructions. Paragraph 6 does 
not appear clear to the Raa*iaa Government as it has ast 
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been hitherto aware of any offidal agitation among the 
people to be repatriated and tlw same applies to para- 
graph 7 and 8, as the Russian GoTemment does not pot 
any obstacles in the way of a repatriation of persons en- 
titled to it by the Riga Treaty. With respect to the 
second point of the appendix the Rossian Government 
deems it necessary to state tliat the delay in the payment 
•f the first instalment according to Oauae 14 is the fault 
of the Polish Government. The Russian Government re- 
iterates its readiness to proceed vrith the payment of the 
first instalment as soon as the Polish Government will have 
fulfilled the conditions of the Peace Treaty relating to 
the removal from Poland and liquidation of the organiia- 
tions hostile to the Russian Government. With respect 
to the second instalment, this same will fall due, according 
to the corresponding paragraph in the Riga Treaty, two 
months after the payment of the first instalment. With 
respect to the third point of the appendix the Government 
reiterates its readiness to instruct its delegation to begin 
the work of the re-evacuation and other special commissions. 
An the claims mentioned on this question in the said 
appendix will be the subject of discussion for the appointed 
eommissions. While expressing willingness to consider in 
a business-like way all the postulates brought forward in 
the memorandum, the Russian Government in its turn 
cannot help pointing out a series of violations of the Peace 
Treaty on the part of the Polish Government. Hitherto 
the Polish Government has not fulfilled its obligations 
devolving from the supplementary protocol to the Repara- 
tion Agreement of February 24, 1921, and up to the 
present has not returned to the Russian Government the 
300 persons enumerated in the duly presented list, which 
fact caused the delay in the repatriation of the Poles in- 
terned in Russia. The Russian Government testified that 
the Polish Government is retarding the reception of refu- 
gees from Russia by its unwillingness to improve the 
machinery of the receiving stations on the frontier. Owing 
to the famine in the Volga provinces a large number ot 
Polish refugees from those provinces have congregated on 
the frontiers of the Soviet Republic and are vainly en- 
deavouring to enter into Poland. The Polish Government 
has refused the Russian Government's proposal to open a 
third receiving station. The Russian Government cannot 
help emphasizing the fact that the delay in the reception 
of the refugees is greatly to the detriment of the poorest 
among the Polish population from the famine district. 
The Russian Government considers as a necessary condi- 
tioD of its fulfilment of the Polish Government's demand 
the simultaneous fulfilment by the Polish Government of 
the following demands: 

1. Persons participating in the organization of 
bandit and counter-revolutionary attacks on Rus- 
sia must be removed from Polish territory with- 
in the period indicated in the Russian Govern- 
ment's Note of the same date. 

2. Persons taking part in predatory incursions into 
Russian territory and their aiders and abettor* 
must be arrested and brought to trial. 

S. The camps of the interned divisions of the 
counter-revolutionary Russian army and of the 
interned who are employed on public works are 
to be moved from the frontier regioiM into the 
interior of Poland. 

4. The Russian Cossacks on service in the Polish 
Frontier Guards are to be dismissed and trans- 
ferred into the interior of the country. 

5. The representatives of the Polish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in connection with the Russian 
representative in Warsaw are to begin without 
delay the investigation of the material at the 
disposal of the Russian Government with the 
object of establishing the guilt of members of 
the Polish army, and of considering further 
measures for the prevention of a repetition of 
such cases in the future. 

In order to facilitate the actual fulfilment by both sides 
of their mutual demands, the Russian Government pro- 
pose* to postpone the date of their mutual fulfilment from 



October 1 to October 5, 1921. In thus giving anoliMt 
proof of its love of peace, the Government of the R. S. 
F. S. R. trusts that the Ppliah Government, although it ha* 
been retarding in many ways tiie renewal of normal diplo- 
matic relations, vrill carefully consider the seriousness of 
the proposal for the recall of the Polish representative 
from Moscow, and that it will adopt the only posaible 
way of maintaining neighborly relations: a real and strict 
fulfilment of the Riga Peace Treaty, based on mutuality 
for both sides. Believe me. Your Excellency, Your obedient 
Servant, (Signed) Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Ceobcb Cbicheun. 

III. 

We are not in possession of the full text of the 
Polish answer to the above Note, but from Die 
Rote Fahne, Vienna, September 29, we take a* 
much of this text as that paper reprints. 

"The second demand (to arrest and bring before eomt 
persons taking part in or supporting raids on Russian ter^ 
ritory) is a matter of the penal code. The third demand 
(to transfer the camps of interned Russian counter-revolu- 
tionary troops from the border regions to the interior of 
Poland) is subject to discussion. The fourth demand 
(to dismiss the Russian Cossacks now in the service of 
the Polish Border Guards and shift them to the interior 
of the country) is baseless, a* the (Cossacks are not en- 
gaged in the Polish border service. As for the fifth demand 
(that the Palish Ministry for Foreign Affairs examine, 
together with the Russian representative, the material ilk 
the possession of the Russian (^vemment, to determine 
the guilt of Palish military men and to discuss measures 
to avoid a repetition of the incidents described), Poland 
rejects any attempt to meddle in the internal affairs of 
the country and declares that it will punish hostile act* 
against foreign states committed within its territory in 
accordance with its own laws." 

Unfortunately there is no answer in the above 
to one of the main points of Chicherin's Note> 
namely, the demand that Russian counter-revolu- 
tionists be expelled from Poland and counter-revo- 
lutionary activity in the country be thus prevented. 
Poland is evidently seeking to postpone a definite 
answer by making use of evasions and subterfuges. 
The Government at Warsaw is as well aware as 
its employer, the Entente, that Poland could not 
bear the consequence of a winter campaign. Even 
Russia, in spite of the famine, would be capable 
of dealing a mortal blow to a belligerent Poland. 

As yet it is not certaiif that Poland intends to 
risk incurring the full wrath of a people in serious 
straits. Russia continues in her desire to live at 
.peace with her neighbors, so that her great experi- 
ment in workers' self-government, now entering 
upon its fifth year, may be conducted under the 
most favorable circumstances possible. Compare 
with this attitude the desperate and frivolous tri- 
fling by the Polish Government with the obliga- 
tions assumed at the Riga Treaty. 



PERMISSION TO REPRINT 

There is no objection to the reprinting in 
other papers of material appearing in Soviet 
Russia. It is asked, however, that in all such 
cases due credit be given, and that a marked 
copy of the issue containing the reprint be 
sent to the Editor. 
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A REPLY TO CURZON 

We reproduce below the text of a note delivered 
by Mr. Berzin of the Russian Trade Delegation 
to Lord Curzon in reply to the allegations con- 
tained in the note addressed by the British Gov- 
ernment to the Soviet Government, September 7, 
with regard to the latter's attitude towards the 
British in Central Asia and Afghanistan^ The 
formal reply of the Soviet Government, the text 
of which has not yet come to hand, was delivered 
to the British Representative in Moscow and ex- 
posed in detail the falsity of the charges contained 
in the British note. The source of the astounding 
accumulation of misinformation contained in Lord 
Curzon's note is explained by the correspondent 
of the London Daily Herald, who writes from 
Berlin, September 29: 

"Recently I had occasion to obsenre the suspicious cir- 
cumstance that a certain part of the material contained 
in the British Note (September 7) to Russia appeared 
some weeks ago in the Tsarist-Certnanophile emigrant press 
in Berlin and Prague. Karl Radek (writing in Pravda, 
September 24) asserts that it is known to the Russian 
Government that this material has been written by the 
■gents of Herr Weissmann (head of the Prussian Secret 
Service), and had been hawked about in reactionary news- 
paper offices on the G>ntinent for the best price it would 
letch. Except the Russian emigrant press, however, no 
one had taken it up until one of Sir Basil Thomson's 
(the bead of the British Secret Service) bright young 
lads comes along and seals the Entente G>rdiale between 
British and Prussian spy service by buying these docu- 
ments.** 

Benin*s note follows: 

Mr. Berzin presents his compliments to the Marquis 
Curzon of Kedleston and begs leave to refer to the Note 
addressed to the Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic Mr. Chicherin, 
on the 7th September. 

Mr. Berzin understands from his Government that its 
reply to this Note is being handed to Mr. Hodgson in 
Moscow. 

The Russian Government, while fully convinced that 
the accusations contained in Lord CuRon*s Note have no 
foundation in fact, is making fresh inquiries in order to 
be able to refute in detail the statements upon which the 
charges in Lord Curzon's Note are based. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Berzin feels that no time must be 
allowed to pass before pointing out that many of these 
statements will not bear even the most superficial examin- 
ation. 

For instance, Mr. Nuorteva is said by Lord Curzon to 
have issued a statement, as Director of the Department 
of Propaganda under the Third International, on June 20 . 
last. In fact, he has been in prison since March, and 
has never held any position under the Third International. 

Similarly, the other reports, attributed to Eliava, Kara- 
khan, and others have never existed. 

Mr. Rothstein, the Ambassador of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic at Teheran, has never been en- 
gaged in the forming of revolutionary committees in 
Persia. 

Dr. Hafitz has never been sent to Moscow, or to any 
other place, by the Soviet Government. 

These examples should serve, pending the receipt of a 
full reply from the Russian Government, to convince the 
British Government that the charges made are based upon 
inaccurate information. 

There can be no doubt that Lord Curzon and ,the 
Foreign Onice have fallen victims to the false rumors 
spread by the Russian White Guards, and of French origin. 

It will be recalled that the French Press a short while 
a^o was full of similar statements and insinuations. 

Mr. Beizin wishes to impress upon the Foreign Office 



that the Russian Government wishes more than ever to 
promote friendly and sincere relations with His Britannic 
Majesty's Government, and that it has given the best proof 
of its good intentions in taking steps, immediately after 
the signing of the Trade Agreement, to cease all activity 
and to dissolve any organization in the East which migltt 
be construed as likely to give o£Fence to His Britannic 
Majesty's Government or to constitute a breach of thm 
Agreement. 



NEW FORGERIES AHEAD? 

It has been a favorite practice of capitalist nei 
papers to print documents alleged to be signed by 
Soviet officials, and presenting unfavorable new* 
of events in Soviet Russia, with the object of dis- 
couraging persons inclined to be favorable to the 
Soviet Government. Use is occasionally made of 
seals and other devices to add credibility to such 
forged documents. 

A message from Constantinople signed by Dr. 
Kudish, Soviet Russian representative at Constan- 
tinople, affords information in advance of pos- 
sible new forgeries. Forewarned is forearmed. 

The text of the message follows: 

"During the recent raid by the English on the olEeea 
of my Delegation, my Power of Attorney from the Moscow 
Centrosoyuz, signed by Lezhava, Khinchuk, and VolkoT, 
disappeared. Also the metal seal of the Vneshtors. 
September 23. Number 1126. 

(Signed) KintisR. 

If no forgeries basing themselves on the signa- 
tures added to this Power of Attorney, and making 
use of the seal of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade (Vneshlorg) have as yet appeared, it may 
be because of the fact that Dr Kudish's cable baa 
already come to the att^ention of the circles in 
which such forgeries are produced- They have 
thus perhaps been also forewarned. 



PLANS FOR A NEW POGROM 

The Jewish newspaper Haint, appearing at 
Warsaw, has published the minutes of meetings of 
the "Committee of Rescuing the Fatherland", at 
Constantinople. The following participated at 
this meeting: (jcneral A- V. Krivosheyev, (^eral 
S. G. Kleimovich, the Priest Vostokov, P. S. Lukom- 
sky. General K. N. Slashchev, S. I. Durasevich, 
V. D. Orlov, V. M. Baranov and A. Petrusevich. 

In these minutes details are given of the dia- 
cussion on the question of organizing pogroma 
against Jews in Soviet Russia. The plan was ad- 
vocated with great energy by General Slashchev, 
who proposed the immediate organization of a 
suitable group of agitators to be sent to the de- 
tachments of the Red Army in cities and towns, 
there to carry on anti-semitic propaganda and 
bring about pogroms. The plan was supported 
by General Kleimovich and the Priest VostokoT. 
General Krivosheyev also approved the proposi- 
tion, and pointed out that the "Committee for 
Rescuing the Fatherland" already had at its dis- 
posal an organized group of such agitators, vis: 
the originators of the Jewish pogroms in Gomel. 
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At a meeting on February 25, this year, it was 
decided to organize a series of stations outside of 
Soviet Russia, namely, in Poland and Germany, 
and also in the Baltic countries- The Priest Vosto- 
kov at one of the sessions, on March 6, proposed 
that an appeal be issued to the Russian people, 
concluding with the following slogan: "Forward 
for Religion, the Tsar, and the Fatherland! Hail 
to God's anointed, the Archduke Dmitri Petrovich. 
Long live his faithful and valiant followers!" In 
the session of March 6, General Kleimovich pro- 
posed that instructions be drawn up for agents 
and agitators, who were to stimulate hatred, not 
only against the communist Jews, but also against 
Jews in general, particularly the intellectuals and 
the workers. In this program agitation, the instruc- 
tions provided that Uie food difficulties should be 
exploited, as well as rumors of "ritual murders", 
and a warning was included not to hesitate be- 
cause of fears of an excessive spread of pogroms, 
as the object this time was to "wipe out the Jews 
completely". The pogroms were to be organized 
in such manner that their relations with the mon- 
archist centres abroad should not be revealed. 
The means necessary for the agitation were to be 
taken from the fund of SO millions at the dis- 
posal of the High Command for emergency ex- 
penses. In addition, it was determined to draw up 
contracts with the "Russian Conference" at Berlin 
for the carrying on of pogrom activities and the 
obtaining of financial resources. 

In the discussion there was an interesting ex- 
change of opinions, reprinted herewith. 



Lukomsky proposed that Russia, Siberia, and 
Berlin should be included in the area of activities 
of the pogrom organizations. 

Orlov proposed that agents be also sent to Fin- 
land, Poland, and the Baltic countries. 

Lukomsky: "I speak of Russia, but do not 
have in view the present artificial parceling out 
of the country." 

Durasevich: "In the first place we must send 
out organizers of Jewish pogroms, for these 
pogroms are the best means of inflicting defeat on 
our enemies." 

General Slashtchev: "We must have firm and 
determined men, not likely to let their hands 
tremble or their hearts fail." 

Vostokov: "We must send instructions to th« 
priests to preach in the churches against the Jews. 
We must also organize church processions with 
prayers for liberation from the Jews and the 
People's Commissars." 

Krivosheyev : "I hope that by our systematic 
work, with the help of God, we shall attain satis- 
factory results and take vengeance upon the hate- 
ful Jews, and eradicate this dangerous race from 
Russian soil. We shall be avenged for all the 
humiliations and insults we have had to bear. 
We shall wash off the disgrace of the present 
moment in the blood of the Jews. Long live single 
undivided Russia and its beloved Monarch!" 

All the sheets of tlie minutes are provided with 
the stamp of the committee, which is in the form 
of a cross accompanied by the inscription: "In 
this sign shalt thou conquer." 



Discussions with Rumania on Bessarabia 



A NOTE directed to the Rumanian Government 
■'*• on August 13 by Soviet Russia and Soviet 
Ukraine complained of the support secretly given 
by Rumania to Ukrainian counter-revolutionists in 
Rumania, Bukovina and Bessarabia- A Petlurian 
agent captured by the Soviet forces had confessed 
to official dealings with the Rumanian military 
authorities, which had for their purpose the sup- 
port of certain counter-revolutionary and military 
organizations with which it was proposed to attack 
Soviet Ukraine, notably in the Odessa district, 
where they expected to secure assistance from 
bandits and from the German colonists. 

The note to Rumania, signed by Chicherin for 
Soviet Russia and by Rakovsky for Soviet Ukraine, 
expressed the hope that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment would promptly suppress these perfidious 
activities, failing which the Russo-Ukrainian Soviet 
authorities would, in self-defense, be forced to 
pursue the counter-revolutionary bands across the 
Dniester. Assuring the Rumanian Government of 
the peaceful desires and intentions of Soviet Russia 
and Soviet Ukraine, the note stated that orders 
had been given to the Red troops near the Dniester 



to avoid any action likely to give the appearance of 
aggression. The Rumanian Government was asked 
to instruct its military authorities to disband all 
White Guard units formed on Rumanian soil for 
the purpose of crossing the Soviet frontier. 

Addressing the Moscow Soviet on August 30, 
Leon Trotsky pointed out that under the guise of 
the famine relief question a new orientation and 
regrouping was taking place among the capitalist 
powers with respect to their attitude towards Soviet 
Russia. 'The crisis raging throughout the world," 
said Trotsky, "imperatively demands that Russia 
be included in the world's economy. This is now 
acknowledged by the bourgeois business men, mer- 
chants, capitalists and industrialists, and, to a 
lesser degree, at least by the shrewder of the 
politicians. The philanthropic aid which is now 
being talked of and prepared is essentially intended 
to pave the way for the contemplated penetration 
of foreign capital. We take cognizance thereof 
and are not in the least perturbed. On the con- 
trary, we see this as a step forward. It must be 
noted, however, that while the general calamity 
of the famine has demonstrated to the shrewder 
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bourgeois politicians that outside of tbe Commun- 
ist Party there is no force capable of organizing 
Russia, the Russian White Guard emigres and their 
interventionist associates believe, with some reason, 
that if the present moment for intervention be neg- 
lected it will never occur again. As heretofore, 
Paris remains the center of this mood. An attempt 
of French military intervention is now, of course, 
out of the question. But before finally deciding 
to negotiate with Soviet Russia, France, or at least 
certain groups in France, are not averse to making 
one last attempt by pushing forward the small 
vassal states of the Entente. 

There is no serious ground for apprehension 
that the efiforts of the French interventionists in 
this direction will now find any very sympathetic 
response in Poland. Commercial and industrial 
interests are driving Poland eastward, and these 
interests dash all the hopes of the petty bourgeois 
dreamers. But the case is undoubtedly less favor- 
able with respect to Rumania. The Rumanian 
Government has hitherto resisted all efforts to 
regulate relations with Soviet Russia and Soviet 
Ukraine. Not even desiring to r^ulate correctly 
its relations with the Soviet states, the Rumanian 
Government, encouraged by the French intervene 
tionists, is attempting to fortify the Bassarabian 
border with the aid of Petlurian banda. The 
Chicherin-Rakovsky note on August 13 scarcely 
revealed a tithe of all our information on this 
subjecL It is sufficient to trace these Petlurian 
bands far enough to arrive ultimately at certain 
Rumanian headquarters at Benderi, Kishinev and 
even at Bukharest Jonescu, the Rumanian Foreign 



Minister, has declared that the Chicherin-Rakov- 
sky note created the greatest surprise in Um 
Rumanian ministerial council. They, forsooth, <iid 
not know anything about the facts mentioned in 
that note. But we know these facts only too welL 
The surprise of the Rumanian cabinet, however 
extraorinary, does not dispose of the facts. If 
the official Rumanian Government knows nothing 
about these facts, then there must be in Rumania 
some unofficial government organizing Petlurists 
behind Jonescu's back. If an invasion of tbe 
Ukraine by new Petlurist banda, organized and 
armed in Bessarabia, should cause a new wave 
of banditry and guerrilla warfare, we should risk 
losing, from depredations, incendiarism, raids and 
military activity in this prosperous agricultural 
territory, more bread than philanthropy is prepar- 
ing to give us. We therefore say to the Entente 
Governments: '^ou have organized a conuniasioo 
to investigate the question of Russian famine relief. 
It would be well for this commission to begin by 
investigating Bessarabia for the purpose of identi- 
fying those Petlurist bands which are menacing 
the Ukrainian granary and consequently threaten- 
ing further sufferings to the starving Volga. On 
our own part, we would aid such a commission 
by vigilantly guarding our own frontier — which 
we do anyway." 

"We are firmly convinced that our diplomacy 
by its firm and insistent policy will compel tbe 
other side to contemplate all these questions with 
open eyes, eschewing political evasions and equi- 
vocations and arriving at correct relations on the 
basis of a peace treaty." 



Those Who Go to Russia 

By Jakob Fbiis 

The distinguished Norwegian writer who contributed the following article to "Sodal-Demokraten,'' 
of Christiania, Norway {issue of August 3), has paid a number of visits to Russia since the Revolu- 
tion, and has just returned to Norway from the Third Congress of the Third International, a$ 
well <u the Congress of Trade Unions, both of which were held at Moscow. 

for his desire to go back. I merely saw by his 
facial expression that he really meant it. 

Russia is a country where everything is serious. 
It is a country of battle, of enthusiasm, of death, 
of infinite suffering. Memory upon memory of 
life-long value comes up when you remember this. 
Memories of men, either as indivi,dual8 or as great 
masses. But it is always first and last — men. A 
society that is dissolved and forming itself anew, 
masses of men who are grouping themselves in 
accordance with their fundamental instincts, who 
have re-crystallized into new groups, after the 
storms of war had dispersed them. A society in 
-which politics is not the striving for power of 
petty Philistines, but a struggle, soul against soul, 
in the people and for the people. Where member- 
ship in the dominant party means a sense of duty 
and labor, of will and discipline, to. death — . 



"For the political adventurers who jonmejr back 
•nd forth between Christiania and Moscow . . . 
the seriousness of life has not yet become tpfU- 
mt"—MorgenbUuiet, Chriuiania, AuguU 1, 1921. 



A few days after we returned from Russia, I 
met one of the Norwegian printers who had been 
working in Russia during the Congress- He was 
the youngest of them. As far as I know, he had 
nothing to do with the Party, at least he had not 
been a strong party member before his departure. 

"I long to go back to Russia," he said to me. 

"Are you out of employment?" I asked. 

"Not at all," he answered. *'I have a very fine 
job. But all the same — ." 

I did not question him further aa to the reasons 
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II. 

From the biggest to the smallest you deal first 
and foremost with — men. First take Lenin- He is 
Russia's ruler. He descends on the Congress like 
a storm. He has hardly had time to read over 
the speeches. He is raging against the "super* 
radicals' ' and thunders against them. He castigates 
Bela Kun like an infuriated professor who has 

{'ust taken a noisy class by surprise. And then, 
laving delivered bis punishment, he passes on to 
more important work. And on the next day he 
has regrets — as if we were not all young at one 
time! And then he turns back to the young men. 
Of course we must proceed energetically, he tells 
them now. A Revolution cannot be accomplished 
without an exertion of the will, without the 
youthful, aggressive love of battle. To be sure 
you have sometimes committed follies, but you are, 
nevertheless, the children of my heart. That is 
Lenin's way, the "old man's" way, and all love 
him. His wrath is terrible. His gentleness makes 
men of young creatures. 

Or consider Trotsky. He is energy personified. 
Agile, like a young athlete, he hastens across the 
Red Square by the side of the well-gloved General 
Brusilov, while the troops stand at attention. Like 
a comrade to his comrades, he calls out "Zdrast- 
vuite Tovarishchi!" to the soldiers, as he passes 
along their ranks. He mounts the platform. He 
speaks in concise sentences- It is as if Bjomson 
and George Stang were rolled into one. At the 
Congress a few days later, he outlines the main 
features of world economy with the aid of statis- 
tics and diagrams. He is now as cold and subcr 
as any man of science could be. One of the young 
radicals makes the sly objection that it is good to 
know that the man before us is the head of the 
Red Army, for it is he who best of all has taught 
us that the Revolution is not to be gained by 
statistics but with the sword. Whereupon Trotsky 
answers that as a war minister he has had to pay 
just as much attention to the statistics of his sol- 
diers' trousers, not to mention their underwear, 
as to the sword. Good statistics are a good sword. 
They are the objective factors in Revolution and 
are no less important than the subjective factors. 
Intelligence and will, both of superhuman dimen- 
sions — that is Trotsky. 

III. 

The Congress closes at two or three o'clock at 
night. All the participants pour out of the Tsar's 
Palace. The Russian Delegation marches at the 
head, singing. Through the Kremlin gate they 
move out on the Red Square. Under the Kremlin 
Wall a halt is made at the grave of Sverdlov, the 
first president of the Soviet Republic. A woman 
leads the singing. Now the moving Revolutionary 
funeral song, full of tears and pain. This is the 
Third World's Congress after the Russian Revolu- 
tion — "Was this its grave-song that we have just 
heard?" one speaker asked. "No, a thousand 
times no! By the graves of the dead we swear 
our allegiance to Life. The Revolution lives in 



our will and our understanding. Long live the 
World Revolution!" 

IV. 

Harbingers of death reach us again and again. 
The latest overtakes us on our homeward journey. 
Among the dead was Sergeiev, head of the Russian 
Mine Workers. The brightest of mind and strong- 
est of faith, the least theoretical of all the trade- 
union men in Russia. He had come up to our room 
one evening, in conversation with Bull, Scheflo 
and me. And what knowledge he had, this man 
of the world of labor! He had lived a number 
of years in Australia, had tilled the soil and made 
a home there. He went back to his own country 
when the Revolution made Russia a home fit to live 
in. Again he worked the soil, this time in the 
wild forest of industry. He could tell you with 
full detail about the situation in the mining in- 
dustry all over the country, how much was being 
produced, how much could be produced — ^he was 
an administrator of nature's superfluity .... a 
healthy, sound optimist, a knight of labor. Acci> 
dentally, I came upon him the day before he left, 
and asked him what he thought of the Trade 
Congress. In a few swift strokes, he indicated 
its historic significance to me with clarity and 
deliberation. We embraced each other at parting 
in the good old Russian manner and hoped that 
we might meet again in good health. I promised 
to bring back a ball with me for his little boy 
when I should return. 

V. 

Although Russia has been cut off from the world 
it is yet the centre of the world. Many of us met 
and became friends there although we had come 
from all the corners of the earth. Many^ already 
have found their laot resting place there: John 
Reed, Augusta Aasen, Hewlett, comrades of many 
nations. Many who had been sentenced to im< 
prisonment in their home countries because of 
their opinions there found freedom and friend- 
ship. That is why Russia is hated by all the 
police officials of the bourgeois class, who feel 
that Russia is obstructing their manipulations. First 
and foremost Russia is hated by the higher servants 
of the bourgeois press. Poor devils, they take 
themselves and their dirty trade seriously — that is, 
the worst of them do. The best of them become 
cynics, who daily crush the voice of conscience 
in their breast- Soviet Russia does not need to be 
defended against these wretches. Nor do we who 
know and love Soviet Russia feel any need of de- 
fending ourselves. In Russia we learned the real 
meaning of life, in Russia we conceived a well- 
grounded contempt and compassion for people of 
the bourgeois journalist type. They are the offal 
of capitalist society. The worker sells his labor- 
power but not his soul. The capitalist pays for 
his liberation from work and loses the peace of 
his conscience. The bourgeois journalist sells both 
his labor power and his soul, and gains neither 
freedom nor an easy conscience from the trans- 
action. Of all the exploited, he L the most pitiable. 
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Russia and Scandinavia 

The publication of the Agreement between Russia and Norway on Page 223 is prefaced with 
this general review of Russian relations with Scandinavian countries. 



The three Scandinavian countries were among 
the very first to conduct negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic. For months the latter's representatives 
have lived, from time to time, in the capitals of 
these three countries, patiently negotiating with 
powers that would perhaps "Jiemselves have been 
ready to conclude definite treaties after a short 
lapse of time, but which seemed never to be able 
to reach the point of an actual consummation of 
an agreement, owing to the fact that larger powers 
were standing behind them and issuing instruc- 
tions — perhaps orders — to them. Our readers will 
recall the negotiations that took place just one 
year ago in Christiania between Litvinov, acting 
for the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Norwegian Department o( Com- 
merce- Just at the moment when the commercial 
agreement between the two countries seemed about 
to be signed, the negotiations were rudely broken 
off by the Norwegian government, and litvinov 
went home, his mission unaccomplished. 

The course of events in the other Scandinavian 
countries has been in the main just as disappoint- 
ing. Litvinov was permitted to negotiate with 
O'Grady at Copenhagen for many months, but the 
only direct fruit of tliis work was the agreement 
on the exchange of prisoners between Great Britain 
and Russia, which was signed at Copenhagen by 
these two representatives on February 12, 1920. 
No negotiations seem to have been conducted by 
Litvinov with the Danish government, in whose 
capital he was living, at least none that led to any 
conclusion. In Sweden there have been many com- 
mercial deals between the Soviet Government and 
local industrial enterprises, but the Swedish gov- 
ernment has thus far observed an attitude of re- 
luctant toleration only for these commercial trans- 
ections, and has subjected individual Russian 
citizens to some molestation — which, by the way, 
has also been their lot in Norway and Denmark. 

Trade Agreement with Norway Now in Force 
There are now signs that the unfortunate atti- 
tude of the small Scandinavian powers is being 
replaced by a more reasonable one. We are glad 
to be able to announce that at last the trade agree- 
ment has been signed between Norway and Soviet 
Russia. The reader will find the complete English 
text, which is, by the way, the oiBcial text, else- 
where in this issue of Sovikt Russia. The cable- 
gram with which the Russian Telegraph Agency 
greeted the new document is printed herewith: 

Stockholm, September 2.— A trade agreement between 
Norway and Soviet Russia was signed today at Christiania. 
Platnn M. Kerxhentsev, Representative of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in Sweden, signed for 
Russia, and the Norwegian Minisiicr of Trade, Mowinckel, 
ngaed for Norway. The agrecuient recognize* the Soviet 



Russian Trade Delegation as the only official tepreaeata- 
tive of the Russian Government in Norway. Tb« official 
representatives of the Soviet Government are accorded 
by the agreement practically all the rights given to tbe 
diplomatic representatives of other countries. 

Like all announcements concerning Soviet Rus- 
sia, this one came as a surprise. In fact, the atti- 
tude of the capitalist press in all countries in its 
treatment of Russian questions has produced a 
mental reservation on the part of readers that is 
so strong that they hardly take anything that they 
read on Russia with any degree of seriousness. 
The Norwegian papers, for weeks, during the pro- 
gress of the negotiations at Stockholm between 
Kerzhentsev and the representatives of the Nor- 
wegian Department of Commerce, have been 
speaking so skeptically and scornfully of the 

Eossibilities of an actual treaty, that the mind 
as hardly been prepared for an announcement 
that the treaty is actually signed and in effect. 
But as time goes on we shall adapt ourselves more 
thoroughly to the lies of the newspapers and shall 
recover more blithely and swiftly from the dis- 
couragements resulting from their outrageous mis- 
representations. Russian official sources had not 
made any concealment of the fact that the treaty 
was approaching acceptance by both sides. Thus 
a Russian Telegraph Agency message of July 30t 
appearing in several Scandinavian newspapers, 
tells the following concerning the progress of the 
negotiations: 

"In the last few days negotiations have been going oa 
between Kerzhentsev and the Norwegian Govemraeat'a 
delegation for the conclusion of an agreement between 
Russia and Norway, and the wording of the agreement 
is now in final shape. There remain for conaideratios 
only a few minor changes in some of the clause*. Ker 
zhentsev is now going to Moscow to report personally to 
his government on the course of tbe negotiation* with 
Norway and Denmark." 

Norwegian Government Not Frank 

The Norwegian authorities were not so frank 
in publishing the probable outcome of the dis- 
cussions on the agreement, and a Christiania news- 
paper, Social-Demokralen, in an editorial con- 
tained in its issue of August 1, reports that when 
it asked the Chairman of the Norwegian Negotia- 
tions Committee, Mr- Director Giverholt Hansen, 
what were the facts with regard to the progress of 
the conversations at Stockholm, it appeared **that 
on the Norwegian side there is by no means such 
full information as to the results of the negotia- 
tions as one might be justified in expecting after 
reading the official Russian communication" (given 
here). To be sure, it was difficuh for a time to 
come to an agreement concerning the wording of 
the document. The draft had to be submitted 
again and again to the Norwegian government, 
and new negotiations had to be begim from time 
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to time. But Commercial Councillor Hansen 
seemed to be unable to give any concrete informa- 
tion concerning the new demands alleged to be 
raised by the Russian side. Under these circum- 
stances it was difficult for Norwegian citizens, in- 
cluding the editors of Norwegian newspapers, to 
make any inferences concerning the repeated de- 
lays in the negotiations, which must have been 
chiefly due to objections raised by the Norwegian 
side. Social-Demokraten for instance, in the above- 
mentioned editorial, calls attention to the fact that 
the information given by Mr. Hansen does not 
accord with what the paper had learned from 
other sources, to the effect that the Russian repre- 
sentatives had shown the best of faith in their readi- 
ness to bring the negotiations to a conclusion and 
to remove all obstacles, as well as to grant to the 
Norwegian side the benefit of the doubt, by assum- 
ing that that side also was animated by the same 
spirit. "Russian circles have assured our repre- 
sentative that since the Danish-Russian negotia- 
tions, which were only begun a few weeks ago, 
bad led to the probability of an immediate under- 
standing after not more than two or three short 
sessions, it should now be possible to arrive at 
an understanding in the Norwegian-Russian nego- 
tiations which have now been going on for several 
months." The comment with which the editorial 
writer concludes his article is this: "The present 
government may rightly maintain that the former 
government was responsible for the slow progress 
of the negotiations, and can make political capital 
both within and without, by bringing the negotia- 
tions now that it has the chance, to a successful 
conclusion. At this moment it looks as if the new 
government is also not likely to lead to any result 
of advantage to the country. If it wishes to free 
itself from the suspicion that it is merely continu- 
ing the former government's procrastination in its 
negotiations with Russia, we must demand that it 
explain to the public the new disputed questions 
that are alleged to have been injected into the con- 
troversy by the Russian side. Surely the Russian 
representatives have nothing that they wish to have 
concealed. In fact, the ttussian side has every in- 
terest in forcing the Norwegian government to 
cease its sabotage in the negotiations with Soviet 
Russia." 

Postal Relations with Norway Resumed 

But the incident is now closed; the commercial 
agreement between Russia and Norway has been 
signed, and while we have not yet received the 
text of this document, we hope soon to be able 
to supply our readers with a translation of it 
The text originally proposed by the Russian gov- 
ernment, as well as the comments by Norwegian 
officials one year ago, will be found in Soviet 
Russia, Vol. Ill, No. 26 (Page 642, December 25, 
1920). Further steps were taken in the resump- 
tion of relations between the two countries even 
before the signing of the agreement on September 
2. On July 10, postal relations were opened be- 



tween Soviet Russia and Norway, which provided 
for the sending of only first class mail and news- 
papers. On August first, the postal privileges were 
extended and provisions were also made for for- 
warding registered mail from Norway to Russia. 

Sweden and Russia to Have a Cable 

Sweden meanwhile has completed her negotia- 
tions with Soviet Russia, and seems at last to 
have given permission to the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company, which owns a cable system term- 
inating at Petrograd, to open its telegraph service 
with Russia during the fall. 'The preparations for 
resuming cable relations between Stockholm and 
Petrograd are now in full progress and the Swedish 
telegraph office has declared its readiness to take 
up the service as soon as the cable has been put 
in good repair." (Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, 
August 9.) w 

But, while the Swedish government has not yet 
felt quite ready to sign an agreement with Russia, 
some of the Swedish industrial magnates seem not 
to be afraid to accept Russian orders, and the 
government is reluctantly giving permission for 
the execution of these orders. 

Russian Locomotives Made in Sweden 

A message to Dagens Nyheter makes clear that 
orders have been successfully placed, and that the 
men who did not permit themselves to be fright- 
ened by lying reports or machinations were far- 
sighted in their view: 

"Trollhattan in these days i* • sight that knows no equal 
in Swedish industrial centers. Of course there are a 
number of factories in this locality, as well as elsewhero, 
that have closed down, but there is no sign of unemploy- 
ment. The largest industrial enterprise of the neighbor- 
hood, Nydkvist and Holm's shops, have not only been 
able to keep at work all their old workers, but have even 
employed a number of new hands, who were thrown out 
of work by the curtailment of production by other local 
factories. Quite a number of unemployed from other 
districts have obtained employment here." 

The explanation of the great activity now being 
shown by Nydkvist and Holm is to be found in 
the Russian locomotive orders. These orders — 
the biggest assignment ever made to Swedish in- 
dustries — have been the subject of endless red 
tape, and old factory owners have shaken their 
heads dubiously when the matter of these loco- 
motive constructions was mentioned. The whole 
thing was regarded as a fantastic Bolshevik plan 
worth no more than most such "inventions". Very 
few really believed that anything would actually 
come of these locomotives. But while all these 
prophets of misfortune are still at work, opera- 
tions at the Nydkvist and Holm works are pro- 
ceeding under full steam and the first three loco- 
motives will be ready for delivery at the shops 
within a few days. The factories have been ex- 
panded to accommodate the work. 

Swedish Unemployment Going Down 

"The establishment has been increased to almost double 
its former size since the execution of the Russian ordeis 
began. New host* of workers already have jobs. And 
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mere than thU— a great deal of work hat been aaaifned 
to other industrial eatablishments, thus also affording 
employment to other workers. It is estimated that now 
BO less than 20,000 hands are making a living in onr 
eountry by the construction of these locomotives. At 
Trolhattan there are now employed considerably more 
than 2,000 men, including office help. In the Eskilstuna 
factory and that of Gamie Munktell there are 700 men 
in addition to the workers in the mines and shops to 
which Nydkvist and Holm have given orders. A» a maUer 
of fact, the Russian locomotivet are tke only work that 
the Swedish machine shops are now turning out." 

As Director Nydkvist tells the Dagens NyheUr 
correspondent, almost two years have passed sine* 
a Swedish locomotive rolled out of the shops. 
Some idea of the proportions of the work now 
in hand may be obtained from the fact that the 
Russian locomotive orders involve a sum of 
230,000,000 crowns (about 150,000,000 at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange) and that one thousand 
locomotives are to be delivered. Altogether, the 
Swedish railroads operate about two thousand 
locomotives. 

Nydkvist and Holm have thus far collected about 
15,000,000 crowns worth of material. A small 
part of this sum is going to Germany, the re- 
mainder falling to the lot of Swedish industry. 

Mr. Nydkvist also said that the transportation 
problem was not a serious one, as two ways were 
open. The locomotives might either be taken over 
the tracks by way of Falun and Haparanda, and 
over the Finnish railroad lines to Petrograd, or 
they might be transported by sea via Gothenburg- 
The choice will depend entirely on the question of 
costs. The first alternative depended on an offer 
from the railroads in question, and this they have 
already made. A number of offers have been made 
for the sea route and only the signing of a con- 
tract remains to be accomplished. 

'^e are merely waiting to see which is cheaper. There 
•re no practical differences in the way. A few days age 
the first locomotive with the Swedish gaage ran from 
Cuse! to Hamburg. Russia has already received other 
locomotives, both from Germany and Austria, and the 
transportation has proceeded without a hitch, in spite of 
the difference in gauge (width between tracks). On 
this subject Professor Lomonosov pronounced these pro- 
phetic words: 'If a German can do it, so can a Swede."* 

How Reports Are Distorted 

One of the editors of the Norwegian Socialist 
daily, Social-Demokraten, Comrade Scheflo, re- 
cently visited Russia, and the issue of his paper 
for July 22 printed a short interview with him 
on the subject of the famine in Russia. A number 
of bourgeois papers had printed a telegram re- 
porting that 110,000,000 people were afflicted 
with famine and pestilence, while the same Nor- 
wegian newspapers were simultaneously reporting 
great disturbances in Moscow and Petrograd. To 
correct these reports. Editor Scheflo stated that 
in the two months he had been in Russia there 
had been absolute quiet both in Moscow and Petro- 
grad, although he admitted that "the workers in 
Uie great cities are suffering great want and prac- 
tically are starving." He further said that in the 
Volga district there was great distress among the 



people. But he placed the number of starving 
people at not more than about ten million. The 
bourgeois press had therefore exaggerated only 
to the extent of one hundred million people. 

In Norway, as in other countries, the capitalist 
press seems determined to exaggerate conditions 
in Russia either in one direction or another. 
Either — in order to deceive themselves into be- 
lieving that the hated system is about to die — 
they overstate its difficulties in an outrageona 
manner, or — because they wish that no help may 
be given to the adherents of the hated system in 
their distress — they belittle every difficulty, espe- 
cially the need for food, in the country where the 
new system lives. Norwegian government officials 
have joined in the general campaign of lies in 
both these directions. Thus, the Norwegian Stor- 
thing, the country's parliament, was recently dis- 
cussing the proposition made by the government 
to donate 700,000 croums to purchase food to help 
the suffering Russian peasants. One of the mem- 
bers of the Storthing, Editor Hambro, opposed the 
proposition and referred to Scheflo's remarks in 
the Social-Demokraten as his authority for the 
fact that — and he pretended that he was quoting 
Scheflo's words — "the reports of famine in Russia 
were an expression of the usual lying tendencies 
of the bourgeois press." And later on in the dis- 
cussion. Councillor of State Mowinckel — the same 
man who later, on September 2, signed the com- 
mercial agreement with Soviet Russia for Norway, 
which the reader will find on page 223 — said 
that as the conditions in Russia were "so idyllic 
as Scheflo points out, the Soviet will probably be 
not at all grateful for this gift" Mr. Mowinckel 
knew that he was trying to give an erroneous im- 
pression and was fully aware that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was not exaggerating when it asked 
that help be given to its starving people, and 
he knew also that the gift of 700,000 crowns to 
purchase fish for the Russian people in Norway 
was based upon the knowledge of these condi- 
tions by the Norwegian people. It is interesting 
to add that the Soviet Government was grateful 
when it was informed tUltt the Norwegian Govern- 
ment would send these supplies and expressed its 
thanks in a telegram to that effect 

Fisli, Wine, and Policy 

It may be that the Norw^ian government con- 
sented to yield to the demand of the people to 
grant money for the purchase of fish for Russia, 
only because it wished to help out the fish mer- 
chants who had been having great difficulty in dis- 
posing of their enormous stores of herring and 
other sea food this year, but the fact remains 
that this food is to go to Russia and the Russian 
people will be glad to get it- 
Norway has recently had a very interesting ex- 
perience with imperialism on a small scale. It 
will be recalled that Norway is a prohibition 
country, and, by the way, a country in which 
prohibition was introduced against the will of 
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the capitalist class as a result of long agitation 
by the workers themselves. But Spain is a wine- 
exporting country which used to purchase much 
Norwegian fish. Owing to the fact that Norway 
has not changed its prohibition laws in order 
to make it possible for the Spanish wine<merchants 
to export their wines to Norway, Spain has closed 
its ports to Norwegian fish. This explains in part 
the great difficulty the Norwegian sellers have had 
in disposing of their supplies of fish. It u amusing 
to add also, while it has nothing to do with the 
present subject, that serious discussions have also 
arisen between Spain and Iceland because of the 
fact that prohibition is beginning to be enforced 
in the latter country, which therefore can no 
longer import Spanish wines, and will probably 
soon find that Spanish ports will no longer be 
ready to receive Icelandic herring. Possibly this 
may mean that Icelandic fish merchants will soon 
offer to sell their wares to Soviet Russia. 

Relief with a Vengeance 
In Scandinavian newspapers also it is pointed 
out with much glee that the Russian workers and 
peasants are making the Soviet Government re- 
sponsible for the misfortunes that have now be- 
fallen the population of the country. Of course, 
the working-class papers call attention to the fact 
that this is not the case, that the great masses of 
the people have not the slightest desire to over- 
throw or change the Soviet Government, that they 
know very well that if this government should 
fall, the people would perish in the most savage 
chaos. Social'Demokraten puts the matter in these 
words: 

"Vaej know sIm that the resonrcea Mill left in Rnssia 
after seven years of war and civil war are being utilized 
to the full bjr the Soviet Covemment, which, ignoring all 
private considerations, is exerting all its energy to help 
the sufFering population. If the aid which the Soviet 
Government is giving is insufficient, this is due in the 
first place to the lack of means of communication. Thus 
it is impossible to get grain from Siberia in any satisfac- 
tory quantities. The bad condition of the railroads, in its 
turn, is a direct consequence of the war and civil war. 
This is so self-evident that it needs no further proof. 
The chief responsibility for the famine in Russia Ilea at 



the door of the eoimter-revolationary generals and tht 
governments which enabled these wretches to liany ia 
Rusaia. 

"Meanwhile, eoimter-revolntionary circle* ia 'Western 
Europe cannot give up the idea that the famine in Russia 
may be utilized in order to damage the Soviet Government. 
Efforts are being made to have Western Europe offer it* 
help under such conditions that the Soviet Covemment 
will be obliged to decline to receive such 'help'. Here in 
Norway the newspaper Tiden* Tegn is actively working 
for this fine plan— of course not in so many words, but 
it is nevertheless clear what they have up their sleeves. 

"We may however assume that the Norwegian govern- 
ment will not yield to this agitation. The goods that are 
sent by Norway will surely be delivered to the Russian 
authorities without any onerous conditions. But very 
probably there will be goods delivered from other countries, 
the givers of which are animated by entirely different 
purposes than to help Russia, and which Russia will 
therefore have to refuse to receive. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the working class all over the world shall aid 
in giving food to Russia. 

"The Norwegian working class mtist also take part 
The secretariat and the central executive committee of 
the Norwegian Workers' Party have already discussed the 
matter, and within the next few days an appeal will be 
sent out for a collection. The Norwegian workers will 
here have an opportunity to show their solidarity with 
the Russian working class. And we do not doubt that the 
collection will show a good result." 

DenmarVs Workers Aid 

News just reaches us in a letter from Denmark 
that the workers in that country, like their brothers 
in Norway and Sweden, are beginning to respond 
nobly to the call of the starving millions in Russia. 
We are told that the Danish Communist Party, 
together with the opposition faction in the trade 
unions, and the Young People's Social- Democratic 
League of Denmark, have sent out a joint appeal 
to the workers of the country to give aid to Russia. 
For the purpose of organizing this assistance, a 
committee of members of the three above-named 
organizations has been appointed. This committee 
has already sent out collection lists as well as set 
a day, namely August 18, as "Russia Day", on 
which the workers are encouraged to give up a 
day's pay for the famine sufferers. This, of course, 
is a method that has already been followed in 
other countries for the purpose of relief for Russia. 



Trade Agreement between Russia and Norway 

The following is the full text of the Agreement, in the official version, as signed at Christiania, which is in 
English. Owing to this circumstance, we have made no attempt to edit or improve the language of the Agreement. 



The Covemment of the Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic and the Royal Norwegian Government, 
who are both desirous that — pending the re-establishment 
of normal diplomatic relations— trade and commerce be- 
tween the two countries should be forthwith resumed, 
have concluded the following Preliminary Agreement, viz.: 

Article I. 
1. The R. S. F. S. R. Covemment agrees to grant free 
admittance to a Delegation of the Norwegian Covemment, 
consisting of one or several authorized official representa- 
tives (head of the Delegation and his official asssilants) 
and several trade agents and their staff of secretaries, 
experts, translators, clerks, etc. The Norwegian Covem- 
ment, on tite same conditions, granta admission t» a 



Delegation of the R. S. F. S. R. Covemment. 

The number of official representatives and trade agents 
shall be mutually agreed upon. 

2. Provisionally the number of the members of each 
Delegation, together with the said staff, coming from 
Russia and Norway, respectively, is fixed at W, this 
number being subject to increase by mutual agreement. 

3. The heads of the Delegations of both countries will 
have quality and full power to act in the name of their 
Governments. 

4. The official Delegation of the R. 5. F. S. R. in 
Norway should be regarded as the only representative 
of the Russian State. 

5. If eitlier of the contracting parties should want to 
appoint any of the said trade agents to reside and carry 
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ODt the function* ordinarily performed by consular officers 
— according to the present agreement — at places outside 
of the capital of the respective country, they may do so 
•object to the approval in each case of the other party. 

ArticU II. 

1. The official representatives and trade agents enjoy 
immunity of person, domicile and private property, and 
•hall be exempted from all compulsory obligations and 
services whatsoever, whether civil, naval, military or other, 
and from any contributions imposed as an equivalent for 
personal service. They shall be free of any central or local 
taxation and enjoy all other privileges of that kind which 
are granted to the official reprsentalives of other foreign 
governments, and shall have the right of egress. 

2. The respective Governments will extend to members 
of the staffs of the respective Delegations, including per- 
sons already domiciliated in the respective country, the 
same liberality as is under equal circumstances usually, 
in conformity with the law of nations, accorded ot the 
staffs of diplomatic missions. 

3. The official representatives of both countries shall 
have the right to use the flag and other official emblems 
established by the laws of their respective countries. 

ArticU III. 

1. The Delegation shall be granted the rights enjoyed 
by persons having a legal status and all consequences aris- 
ing therefrom, such as the right of appearing before the 
courts of the country in question as plaintiff or defendant, 
and of entering into every sort of commercial, credit, and 
financial transactions within the limits of the lawsof the 
respective country. For this purpose, the Delegations^ of 
both countries should, as regards civil disputes arising 
In connection with this agreement, be granted the right of 
bringing actions and to appear before the said courts with 
full legal effect. 

2. The Heads of both Delegations shall further be 
empowered to receive— on behalf of their mandators — 
notices and, citations brought against the latter before the 
Russian or Norwegian courts, respectively, regarding the 
fulfillment of contracts made under this agreement, 

^r«ic/e ly. 

1. Both Governments declare that they will not Initiate 
nor support any steps with a view to attach or take 
possession of any funds, goods or movable or immovable 

iiroperty, belonging to the other party or its nationals, 
awfully imported into or acquired in the respective coun- 
tries after the conclusion of this Agreement. 

2. As long as the present Agreement is in force, 
property belonging to the Russian Government shall in 
Norway enjoy the immunity extended under international 
law to the property of friendly governments and shall 
especially not be subjected to Norwegian jurisdiction or 
sequestration by Norwegian authorities. The previous 
stipulation does not, however, apply in the case of legal 
actions arising in connection with contracts, acts, and 
events, taking place under this Agreement. 

The Russian Government gives a corresponding guaranty 
as regards property belonging to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. 

3. The stipulation laid down in {32 of the law relating 
to civil procedure, dated Aujcust 13th, 1915, and implying 
that an action may be brought in against a person who 
has no general forum (venue) in Norway, shall not be 
applied with respect to the Russian Government and its 
official representatives. 

4. If — as a result of any action in a court — the effective- 
ness of the stipulations of this article should to some 
extent be reduced, either of the parties have the right to 
terminate this agreement forthwith. 

Article V. 

1. The official representatives enjoy the right of free 
access to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the respective 
country in matters relating to their Governments, to the 
carrying out of this Agreement, to trade relations, or to 
the defense of the interests of their nationals. 

2. They enjoy also the right to grant visas and pass- 



ports, and to certify documents, and all other rights A 
that kind which belong to official representatives of oths 
foreign goveriunents in the country in question. 

Artidt VI. 

1. The official representatives and trade agents enjoy 
the right of freely communicating with their own Govern- 
ment and its official representatives in other countries by 
way of telegrapli, wireless, or mail, and the right of send- 
ing and receiving telegrams in cipher, the dispatches of 
the Delegations being forwarded on basis of priority it 
official Government dispatches of the respective country. 
The Delegations enjoy also the right of dispatching and 
receiving couriers with sealed bags — which shall be ex- 
empted from examination — the total weight of sealed bags 
brought by such couriers not to exceed ten (10) kilogranu 
per week. 

2. The official representatives and trade agents have the 
right of freely receiving by couriers or mail all sorts of 
periodicals and books, appearing in their own country, for 
their personal use or for the benefit of their staff. 

3. The Government of each country pledges itself to 
assist the respective Delegations to the best of its ability 
in finding residences and premises necessary for living 
and carrying on their work. 

ArUcU VII. 
Passports, powers of attorney, and similar documents- 
issued or certified by the competent authorities in either 
country — shall be treated in the other as if they were 
issued or certified by the authorities of a recognized 
foreign government. 

ArUde VIII. 

1. The members of the Delegations and their ataffi 
engage themselves to abstain from any political propaganda 
and not to interfere with the internal affairs of the respec- 
tive country. 

2. The Delegations of both parties shall abstain fron 
entering into any service or receiving any commissioa 
from any government, firms, or private peraoiu of any 
other country than their own. 

ArOcU XI. 

1. Russian and Norwegian merchant ships, their masten, 
crews, and cargoes, shall in ports of Russia and Norway, 
respectively, receive in all respects the treatment, pririleges, 
facilities, immunities, and protections which are usually 
accorded by the established practice of commercial nation* 
to foreign merchant ships, their masters, crews, and cargoe* 
visiting their ports, including the facilities usually accorded 
in respect of coal, water, pilotage, berthing, dry-dock*, 
cranes, repairs, warehouse, and, generally, all serriceit 
appliances, and premises connected with merchant ship- 
ping. 

2. Each of the contracting parties consents to permit 
free transit of goods from and to the other country, in 
accordance with the laws of the respective countries, alway* 
provided that nothing in this stipulation shall entitle eitliet 
party to claim the benefit of special transit agreement* 
made by the other party with any third country. Such 
transit goods may be reshipped, stored or re-exported, 
subject to the restrictions resulting from the laws of the 
respective countries. They shall be exempt from custoiil 
duties and transit dues in any form. 

Article X. 
Both contracting parties agree, simultaneously with the 
conclusion of the present Agreement, to renew exchange 
of private postal and telegraphic correspondence between 
both countries, as well as dispatch and acceptance of 
wireless messages in accordance with the existing intemt- 
tional post and telegraph regulations. As regards tele- 
graphy in cipher, the provisions of article six herein shall 
apply. 

Artide XI. 
The commercial agreements and transactions betweea 
the two countries should be based on the following prin- 
ciples, viz.: 
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a) The monopoly of the foreign trade— a* far aa 
Ruaaia ia concerned — belong! to the Government of the 
R. & F. S. R^ which worka through the Commiasariat for 
Foreign Trade and its organizations. 

b) Every commercial agreement and transaction which 
haa been made with some private persons or group* who 
■re not working on behalf or with the consent of the 
Govenunent of the R. S. F. S. R., will be regarded as a 
triolatioo of such monopoly, with aJi consequences, arising 
out of the Russian law in the matter. 

e) The monopolization of the foreign trade by any 
party cannot be regarded by the other party as a reason 
for imposing any custom duties or claiming any com- 
pwisation. 

Artide XII. 
The present Agreement shall not prejudice any existing 
daims for the payment of compensation or the effecting 
of restitution of either party or of ita nationals against 
the other party. 

ArtieU Xltl. 
Thia Ajpeement shall enter into force as soon aa ratified 
by both Governments. If either of the parties should wish 
to terminate the present Agreement, it should give six 
months notice thereof. When such notice shall have been 
given, the only new transactions which shall be entered 
into under this Agreement, shall be such aa can be eom* 
pleted within the six months. 



ArtieU XIV. 
If the termination of this Agreement should be noticed 
or agreed upon, the official Delegations are accorded the 
right to stay in the country during the time necessary for 
the complete winding up of commercial transactions and 
the selling off or export of the goods belonging to their 
Governments, but not exceeding three months. 

P. M. Kercentzev 
Job. Ludw. MowutCKn. 
Oiristiania, September 2, 1921. 



NEW ORDER PLACED IN SWEDEN 

Gothenburg, Sweden. — Gotenborgs HandeU 
Tiding reporu that the Baltic Slock Company has 
received from the Russian Commercial Delegation 
in Stockholm a number of large orders for agri* 
cultural machines and separators. More than two 
million crowns (about $400,000 at the present rate 
of exchange) are involved. Most of the goods are 
already in stock, which will make it possible to 
make deliveries without for the present increasing 
the company's production to a great extent. A 
number of minor operations are to be carried out 
at the Arvika Works. 



Austria Delivers Weapons to Her Enemies 

A consignment of ISO earloada of munitions for Poland and Hungary has been attracting much 
attention in Austria of late, in view of the fact that the consignees will probably use them boUt 
against Austria and Russia. The following is taken from "Die Rote Fahne", Vienna, September 
10, 1921. 



T)^E are in a position to publish the following 
document, which was sent by the Military 
Attache of the Polish Embassy in Vienna to the 
Hungarian Elmbassy in Vienna. 

To Uie Royal Hungarian Embassy in Vienna 
Reg. No. 1784 (Confidential! 1921) 
Vienna, September 1, 1921. 

The Polish Government, ihrongh its Embassy in Vienna, 
takes the liberty to communicate the following to the 
Royal Hungarian Government: 

In view of the fact that the last shipments of war materi- 
al—consisting of four carloads of arms and munition, 
being transported across Chekho-Slovakia in charge of the 
French Embassy — were held up in Briinn by reason of 
insufficient facilities for safeguarding them, the Polish Gov- 
ernment has decided to route f^rther consignments through 
Hungary. 

In the month of September, ISO carloads of war materials, 
consisting chiefly of "Field Guns", 8 centimetres (05 
model). Field Howitzers, 11 centimetres (99 model), and 
Machine Guns, Schwarzlose System, condemned as "scrap", 
will be forwarded. Colonel Von Wolf-Schneider, of the 
Polish General Staff, will come to Vienna for the purpose 
of supervising and directing this transport, in, and out of, 
Austria, in accordance with the latest agreement of the 
Polish Military Attache with the Hungary Embassy. 

The Polish Government requests the Royal Hungarian 
Government to grant its official protection to these con- 
rignments while on Hungarian territory. Colonel Von 
Wolf-Schneider will place at the disposal of the Royal 
Hungarian Embassy all documents necessary for the for- 
warding of the ISO carloads in question. 

There is no danger that this consignment will be held 
up in Austria, aa all necessary measures have been taken 
to safeguard it. 

(Signed) Coi_ Phochaska, M. P. 
tlilitary Atuch^ of the Polish Embawy. 



It is irrefutably manifest from this document 
that the Austrian Government also has expressed 
its willingness "officially to protect" this consign- 
ment of munitions destined to aid in the overthrow 
of the proletarian rule, even though such decision 
may have been expressed only in secret. The fact 
that Poland is arming itself with feverish haste 
against Russia, that it is being provided with great 
masses of munitions for this noble purpose, ia 
fairly well known. It is also clear that Hungary 
is cooperating body and soul in the support of 
these plans against Soviet Russia. What do our 
social-democrats say to the fact that the state whose 
"democracy" they so much praise, in which they 
are so "mighty" and so "vigilant", that Austria 
should encourage these plans, hand in hand with 
Hungary, that the Polish Embassy should be able 
to declare the transport of these munitions through 
Austria to be quite secure, to be even more secure 
than the route through Chekho-Slovakia? 

But the matter increases in seriousness and grav. 
ity when we consider it in connection with the 
Hungarian question. While the Austrian Defense 
Guards are engaged in serious encounters with the 
Horthy bandits, the governments and speculators 
are trading together, and munitions are rolling 
over the tracks into Hungary to crush the Russian 
workers. And now we understand better why the 
reaction in Hungary and Germany is again be- 
having so blithely. Poland's plans of attack also, 
together with a simultaneous instigation of mon- 
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archist conspiracies in Russia, are in line with the 
'general onslaught of world reaction, and demon- 
strate how widely planned the whole business is. 
It is in truth high time that the working class 
should put an end to this reactionary rabble, it is 
high time that it should use its power to secure 
itself while there is still a chance. What, we ask, 
is the Committee for Control and Munitions doing? 
Is it sleeping, if the Polish Government can ex- 
press itself as so sure of its affairs? The railroad 
workers must exert every means to discover and 
hold back the 150 cars and the countless other 
cars that are trickling through Austria loaded with 
"scrap iron". The whole working class must at 
last wake up and question what is going on here. 



And one point more: a reading of the above 
document will show why the Entente, making mt 
of Hungary for such purpose, permits Hungary to 
do everything it likes, and what a childish illuaioD 
it would be to expect the Entente to give us any 
help against Hungary. 

The munitions now moving into Hungary an 
of Austrian origin; our workers are therefore en 
ating the weapons that are being taken from 
Austria and handed to Hungary and Poland ia 
order to be used against the Austrian and Russian 
workers- Workers, see to it that these weapons do 
not reach the hands of your worst enemies. It ii 
time to wake up. 



The Kashir Electrical Station 

By L. C. Martens 

Senator Joseph I. France, who inspected the construction of the Kashir Electrical Station, dur- 
ing his recent visit to Soviet Russia, writes to us concerning this operation: "I visited this plant, 
the building of which is an important engineeruig feat. 1 was delighted wUh all 1 saw there. 
It is a great step forward in the direction of the electrification of Russia." 

nPHE idea of building a powerful regional elec- 
^ trical station on the shores of the River Oka 
near the deposits of the local low-grade fuel, 
known as "Moscow district brown coal," is by no 
means new. It was suggested long before the 
Soviets were in power, but did not reach the stage 
of execution because of the endless quarrels be- 
tween the well-known capitalist Vtorov, and the 
Deutsche Bank, while the pre-revolutionary author- 
ities were completely indifiFerent to tlie project. 

The fuel crisis caused by the World War and 
the destructive civil wars, necessitating the most 
systematic utilization of the natural resources of 
Russia, including the local low-grade fuels, led 
the Soviet Government to establish a national 
policy in this respect 

With the acceptance at the Eighth Congress of 
Soviets of the general program of electrification 
of the country, the construction of regional power 
stations became of immediate importance. The first 
step in this project, even before the final elabor- 
ation of the program adopted by the Congress, 
was the construction of the Kashir regional elec- 
tric station, with a capacity of 80,000 kilowatts, 
situated one hundred versts from Moscow, and 
about the same distance from the tracts containing 
the Moscow coal deposits. The station is designed 
to supply electric power to the city of Moscow and 
the Moscow industrial region, and also to the in- 
dustrial establishments of the city of Serpukhov, 
the Machine Construction Works of Kolomna, the 
Ozer Textile Industries, the neighboring villages, 
and the railroad shops at Kashir. 

The construction of the Kashir Station was or- 
ganized on March 25, 1919. Building was com- 
menced, after the preparation of the site, on June 
10 of the same year. 

The work is being carried on as rapidly as 



possible, and at the present time (August, 1921) 
the main structure of the station is completed. 
There have been set up two turbine units of the 
Brown-Bovery type, of 12,000 kilowatts each, one 
of which, of 3,100 voltage, will begin to operate 
in October, 1921. These turbine engines will be 
served by ten boilers; two of the Babcock and 
Wilcox type, with a heating surface of 300 squan 
meters each; four of the Garbe type, with a heat- 
ing surface of 450 square meters; and four, of the 
Sterling type, with a heating surface of 550 squait 
meters. Of these, two Garbe boilers and two 
Babcock and Wilcox boilers are already in plac& 
The equipment of the pumping station has been 
completely installed. 

In view of the large quantity of ashes yielded 
by this coal, mechanical ash-removers, operating 
on the chain system, will be installed with blowen 
under the furnaces. 

The directors of the building operation, as the 
result of two years' experience, estimated that the 
erection of the station, requiring the work of about 
5,000 to 6,000 workers and ofiBce employees, would 
require extensive provisioning from Soviet fanm 
For this purpose the Government first assigned 
three Soviet farms with a total grain and garden 
area of two hundred desyatins, and later added 
three more farms, making a total area of one 
thousand desyatins. This area of grain and vege- 
table land, rationally cultivated, will afford Om 
necessary products for the workers, who thus need 
not waste their energy in the search for food, but 
may give all their strength to the speedy conlpI^ 
tion of the electrical station and the invigorati(Hi 
of the industrial life of the Moscow region with 
this up-to-date and powerful plant Incidentally, 
the Soviet farms connected with the building opera- 
tion, which BOW include a large dairy farm, O' 
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tensive vegetable famu and grain fields, hot beds 
and green houses, will become a model for Soviet 
agriculture. 



EDUCATION m SffiERIA 

The following data are summarized from the 
official report of the Siberian Department of Edu- 
cation. The report comprises the provinces of 
Omsk, Tomsk, Altai, Semipalatinsk, Yenisseisk and 
Irkutsk. No information had been received from 
other parts of Siberia at the time the report was 
completed. May 1, 1921. 

The educational activities in Siberia among 
adults are sunmiarized in the following figures: 

Schools for adults 631 

Extension Courses 85 

Educational Circles 99 

Clubs 334 

People's and Peasants' Houses 616 

Reading Rooms 4,129 

Circulating Libraries 2,233 

The number of schools for children is shown 
in the following table: 

Grade May 1. 1921 Not. 1, 1920 IncreaM Decreaae 

(+) (-) 



Primary 9059 

Secondary 

(grammar and 

highgchools) 345 



Total 



9404 



7756 

379 
8135 



1303 



34 



Teachers ... 16,789 13,480 3309 
Pupils 577,394 462,905 114,489 

The progress of education for the past 24 years 
appears from the following table: 



Year 

1897 
1911 
1919 
1920 
1921 



Nnmber of School* 

2542 
3766 
6410 
8133 
9404 



Thus, within the past ten years the number of 
schools has been trebled. 

In addition to the general schools, a large num- 
ber of schools have been established for the ab- 
origines, where instruction is given to the adults 
in their native languages. There are 247 schools 
of that kind for the Kirghizes and 38 for the Tatars. 
The same nationalities have also a number of 
primary schools where the children are taught 
in their native tongue, namely, 709 schools for 
Kirghiz children and 283 for Tatar children- 

The work of the Department of Education is 
seriously handicapped by the lack of text books, 
pencils, and so forth. 



DR. DUBROWSKTS NEW QUARTERS 

We are asked by Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky, Repre* 
sentative of the Russian Red Cross in the United 
States, to announce that on November 1 he will give 
up his present offices at 47 West 42nd St., New 
York, and will establish his headquarters in Room 
1104, World's Tower Building, 110 West 40lh St, 
New York. All communications to Dr. Dubrowsky 
should be sent to the new address after November 1. 



STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATIOII. 

ETC. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24. 19U 

•I Smm RuMU, pablished oioaUilf 

•t N«« York. N. Y. Cor Ociob«r 1, IMl 

StoM of N«» York ) 

Ommty of Nov York) ^ 

Roforo ue, a Noimry Pvbtic, to and for Iho Sui* and countr •tm^ 
wid. portoMtly appeared Horaco S. R«ia. who, havlDB be«n duly awon 
•ccordlnc to law. dopoaca aod mf ikai be ia ihe buaiocaa oiaoacw 
•f SoviR Ruaau and ibai tba foUowing ia. to ibe beat of hU knowledgo 
•ad belief, a true alalotneDl of iha ownerablp. maaagemeiit Und If • 
daily paper, tba clrculatloB). eie., of iba aforeaaid publication for tko 
data abowo lo (be abo*e capltoD. required by the Act of Auguat 94, 
1913, ambodtcd la aectloo U3. Poatal- Lawa aud Regulationa. prlntad 
•a tb« reverae of tbla form to wltj 

1. Tbat ibo namaa and addreaaaa of tbo publiahei, oditor, OMnagit 
oditor, and bualneaa maaacera are; 

NmiM 01 feai O/tca 4ddra»M 

PabliAor: Kenneth Dumnt, 110 Weal 40(h St., New York, N. T. 
Editor: Jacob W. Hanoiaan, 110 Weal 40ih St.. New Yorkw N. Y. 
Manaf tng Editor t Nooo. 
Buaineaa Manager: Horace S. Rela, HO Weet 40lb St., New York, N. T. 

2. That the ownera are; (Give namea and addreaaea of Individual 
•wnera. or. If a corporatloa, give Ita naaie and the namea aod addroaaa* 
of gtockholdera owainc or holding 1 per eaat or mora of the total 
aaonat of atock.) 

Keuaetb Durant, 110 Weat 40th St., New York. N. T. 

Sile owner. 

S. That the kaowB boadholdera, mortgageaa, and ether aaeailty 

holder* owning or holding I per ceal or more of total amount ^ 

bonda. mortgagca, or other aecariilea are: (If there arc none, ao atataw) 

N o a a 

4. Thai ihe two paragrapba next above, giving the namea of tha 
•wnera, atockboldera, and accurlty bolJara, if any, contain not only 
the Hat of atockholdera and aecuriiy holdera aa they appear npoa 
the booka )f the company, but alao. In caaea where the aiockholdav 
ar aeenrlty holder appeara upon the booka of the company aa ttvatoo 
or ia any other fiduciary lelatloa, the aame of the porano or corpora* 
tioB for whom auch traateo la acting, la given; alao that the aaM 
two parasrapha eooiaia aiatementa embracing aftant'a full knowledga 
and belief aa to the clreumatancea and eondltiina under which atock* 
holder* aod aecuriiy holdrra who do not appear npon the booka ol 
the company aa traaloea. hold iiock aad eecurttie* la a capacity othat 
than that of a bona fide owaer; and thia affiant baa no rcaa» ta 
believe that any other peraoo, aiaociation, or corporation baa any 
Inloreet direct or Indirect la the aaid atock, bonda. or other aecurltiaa 
than aa ao atated by him. 

5. That the average number of coplea of each laaoe of tbla puhllea* 
tloa aold or diaiributed through the matla or otherwiae, to paid aah> 
•criber* during the ali mooiha preceding the date ahowa above 1»» 
(ThIa laformatioo to required from dally publlcationa only.) 

HonACt S. Rna, 
Svwn t> and eahacrlbed before aie thto 31 at day of September, 19SL 

Edmono LmitcaroNK BaowMi 

Notary Public, Quecaa County 

{S9d\ Queen'a County Clerk'a No. 1282 

CdaoDd Livingaton Browa Queen'a County Reglaier'i No. 1283 

Noury Publla Certlficaie tiled In New York County 

Queeaa Couoty. Clerk 't No. 117. Regiater'i No. 3140 

Commiaaion esplrea March 30th, 190. 
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Books Reviewed 



THROUGH THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Albert 
Rhys WiUiaou. New York: Boni and Liveright. 1921. 
311 pp. 

Albert Rhys Williams was one of the few American 
corregpondents in Russia during 1917 who was not con- 
lent to retail the lurid Sction about Bolshevik aims and 
ideals which passed current in respectable diplomatic 
and financial circles. He met Lenin, Trotsky and other 
Communist leaders; and, what is still more important, 
be spent much of his time with the Russian workers and 
peasants, learning their problems and coming to look 
at the Revolution from their viewpoint. Since his return 
to America he has been a tireless and effective worker 
in the cause of resisting intervention and telling the Amer- 
ican people the truth about the Soviet Republic. 

His present work does not pretend to be a complete 
documentary history of the Revolution. It must rather 
be considered a story of some of the most exciting episodes 
of the November days, and of the intervention in Vladi- 
Tostok, told with the fervor and vividness of a man who 
has actually witnessed the scenes which he describes. 
The human aspects of the Revolution are always eropha- 
•ized. Mr. Williams is never at a loss for an apt anecdote, 
usually drawn from personal experience, to illustrate the 
Taried reactions of soldiers, peasants and workers to the 
course of events. 

At the same time the essential significance of the 
November upheaval is not obscured. By summing op, 
in simple language, the reasons why the Russian workers 
and peasants were dissatisfied with the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, and the gains which they secured by the establish- 
ment of the Soviet power, he clarifies and defines the 
issues of the Revolution. 

Every chapter in Mr. William's book is a brilliant 
achievement in dramatic writing. Perhaps the best in 
this respect is the account of the unsuccessful uprising 
of the Yunkers in Pelrograd, in which the Telephone 
Exchange was captured and held for a time until it was 
retaken by the Red Guards. The author not only saw 
but actively participated in this affair, and his appeal 
to the victorious Red Guards was a powerful aid to their 
commander, Antonnv, in persuading them to spare the 
lives of the captured Whites. The story of the meeting 
of the Soviet Congress on November 7, 1917, appears in 
this issue of Soviet Russia. 

The sailors of the Baltic Fleet were a bulwark of the 
Revolution in its early days. The author describes a 
visit 10 a battleship in this squadron, showing how the 
old servile discipline exacted by the naval officers of 
the Tsarist regime had given way to a new proletarian 
discipline, based upon the ideal of co-operation in a com- 
mon cause. 

Intensely interesting is Mr. Williams' account of his 
trip from Moscow to Vladivostok on the Trans-Siberian 
Express. At one time the train was held up by a very 
determined band of peasants and soldiers who had heard 
a false rumor that the Tsar was escaping on it. They 
searched every car for possible hiding places, displaying 
an interest in the fate of the "Little Father" which was 
in rather striking contrast to the royalist sentiments habitu- 
ally imputed to the peasants by emigre theorists. The 
author devotes a chapter to the reception of the train 
at Cherm, one of the most terrible of the Siberian penal 
colonies maintained by the old regime. Mr. Williams was 
profoundly impressed by the singing of the "International" 
by these former convicts, the true disinherited of the earth. 
On leaving the colony one of the members of the local 
soviet, with the friendliest intentions in the world, attempted 
to present him with two sticks of dynamite, — ^a gift which 
was gratefully but firmly declined. 

After seeing the revolution in Petrograd the author 
witnessed (he counter-revolution in Vladivostok. The 
contrast between the two movements, as brought out in 
the author's vivid narrative, is indeed striking. The one 
was the act of the Russian masses; the other the act 
of foreign invaders. The revolution was ushered in by 



great throngs singing the historic hymns of working dsM 
struggle; the counter-revolution was greeted only witk 
the strains of the Red Funeral March. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Williams reviews tlie 
developments in Russia since his departure from Sibeiii 
He stressed a point that cannot be too often insisted upon: 
the drain upon the human resources of Communist Rossis 
by the unprovoked wars which accompanied the Allied 
blockade. The author makes this tragedy very real by 
calling the roll of Communist workers whom he had 
personally known, Voskov, Sukhanov, Melnikov, Yanisher 
and others, and showing how all sooner or later gsvt 
their lives to the Revolution. 

Eleven Soviet posters, reproduced in color, make tlie 
book the handsomest volume on Russia that has yet 
appeared in this country. There are also forty well- 
arranged photographs of revolutionary scenes. 

Nothing in the book may safely be skipped, — not evea 
the appendices. Here may be found salient extracts from 
the dramatic story of the death of a Red regiment, whidi 
appeared in Soviet Russia in 1919, and an abridged 
account of the notorious Kolchak "Death Train", lakes 
from The American Red Cross Magazine. There is ain 
a reproduction of the manifesto of the Samara Anarchin, 
and a definite refutation of the "nationalization of womeo* 
canard, together with several other documents of historical 
interest. 

A. C F. 



BOPLBA 3A IIETPOrPAil: 15 onafipa — 6 mtf* 
1919 row. rocyxapcTBeHHoe BajiaTejbCTBO. — Tl» 
Struggle for Petrograd: October 15— November 6, 1919. 
Petrograd: State Publishing House, 1920. Paper, 39 
pages. 

This large pamphlet is an exhaustive docnmentaiy history 
of the few weeks in the Fall of 1919 — just two years sgo— 
when, fast upon Denikin's occupation of Orel, only one 
hundred and fifty miles south of Moscow, came Y-udenich'i 
sudden dash to take Petrograd. In these few weeks the 
onslaught of Yudenich was frustrated — after it bad almoM 
met with success. When you look through the Third 
Section of the book (it has five sections and an Appendix) 
you may imagine yourself reperusing the American news' 
papers of two years ago, the same newspapers that <i* 
now oozing with kindness and benevolence for Rnssa 
and her people. For the Third Section is chiefly i eaV 
lection of lying telegrams and sophisticatedly reasoned 
articles, quoted chiefly from English newspapers, a««nrin| 
their readers either that Petrograd is about to be taken, 
or that Yudenich has already taken it — not to mentiM 
a Paris telegram to the Daily Chronicle, reporting the era^ 
nation of Moscow! We had almost forgotten even tlis 
name of this "Northwestern Russian Covemmenl", of 
which Marguerite Harrison speaks in a- Helsingfors letter 
to the Daily Chronicle (November 3). Particularly inter 
esting to Russian readers must have been the tluve editor- 
ial comments quoted in this section from the DaOf 
Chronicle, Daily News, and Daily Mail, proving unquestion- 
ably the active participation of England in the Yudenidi 
adventure. 

An excellent idea of the extent to which the city of 
Petrograd was prepared to meet the penetration of tne 
enemy, had he been able to enter the city, is afforded oj 
the numerous illustrations, showing great piles of ss^d- 
bags around Smolny Institute, the Triumphal Arch, alon| 
the Neva Quai. and at every important street crossinfc 
with machine-guns set up at points enabling them to «we<P 
Nevsky Prospekt, Voznesensky Prospekt, and all the other 
great thoroughfares. Pictures are shown of trenches dol 
in the streets, of auditorium interiors with barriaded 
windows, of steel shields for special detachments ol 
machine-gunners. There is little doobt that life in Pcti** 
grad when it met the threat of Yudenich two years •(* 
must have been just as exciting as when — ^just two T^ 
earlier — it deposeid the Provisional Government and seosd 
the great buildings of the State. 
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At the end of the book, in an Appendix, are two little 
euays: "Two Heroea — Paris and Petrograd," by Bystry- 
■nsky: and "The Paris Worker of 1871 and the Petrograd 
Proletariat of 1917," by Leon Trouky. The difference be- 
tween the Paris and Petrograd episodes is fortunately 
great. The short period of the Commune was a succession 
of defeats, with news of discouraging hostility everywhere; 
the short episode of the defense of Petrograd was bright- 
ened at every step by news of successes elsewhere in 
Russia, and by the consciousness that even if the city 
should fall, the Revolution would none the less survive. 

J. W. H. 

Ko XBD lUTHxecflTHjeTHfl CO kbh poHCxeHva BjaxBirapa 
Enna ViuiBOBa (JleoBna), 23-ro anpejfl 1870-1920 r. 
— From the Birth of Vladimir Uyich Ulyanov (Lenin) 
to His Fiftieth Birthday, April 23, 1870—1920. Moscow, 
1920. 48 pages, paper, album size. 

I 
Each one of the 43 pages constituting the actual text 
of this mine of information looks like a large comparative 
table, with parallel columns showing a number of simul- 
taneous happenings in juxtaposition. In fact, the whole 
book is a continuous chronological table (prefaced by a 
short introduction, dated April 23, 1920, by L. Kamenev) 
in which the main events in Lenin's physical existence 
and literary career are placed side by side with the con- 
temporary happenings and currents of Russian political 
and economic life. At first there are few columns to the 
table (only three), and the general facts of Russian his- 
tory are of course more important than the events in the 
life of the boy Lenin. As the Revolutions advance, how- 
ever, the columns split up, and each of the main political 
currents becomes important enough for a rubric all its own, 
until again, after the November Revolution, comparative 
•implicity is restored and the notes on Lenin's writings 
again become sparse, and the data under "Main Facta 
of Policy" are expanded to great fulness. The present re- 
viewer wishes he had been able to use this splendid array 
of material when he wrote a very defective article on 
Lenin for an American encyclopedia three years ago, 
and also, that he had been able to add some of the 
titles it contains to the Bibliography of Lenin's writings 
that was printed in Soviet Russia for April 10, 19j5, 
•nd also, that the Lenin of Soviet Russia had appeared 
on April 23 instead of April 10, as It appears that April 
10 is the Old Style date — which now means April 23. 
And let us hope that a similar tabular statement may soon 
appear to cover the main points in Trotsky's life. As 
yet no authoritative year of birth has been assigned for 
Trotsky, and no one even thinks of asking the month 
and day. J. W, H. 

B. BMCTPflHCKHB: KoimyHHSM, BpaK h CeiiM. — 
V. Bystryansky: (Communism, Marriage and the Family. 
Published by the State Publishing House, Petrograd 
1921. Paper, 68 pages. 

The title of this pamphlet may be misleading. One 
might expect to find in it a minute exposition, from the 
communist point of view, of the form which the institution 
of marriage and the family will take in the free socialist 
commonwealth of the future. The book of course contains 
nothing of the kind, for the simple reason thai the Marxian 
method, which the author faithfully employs throughout 
his work, decidedly excludes the possibility of any con- 
crete predictions for the future. Only the most general 
outlines could be given in this respect, and this was al- 
ready done more than seventy years ago in Friedrich 
Engels' original draft of the Communist Manifesto, In 
which he says: "Communism will change the relations 
between the two sexes into purely private relations, con- 
cerning exclusively the persons directly involved, in which 
society will not interfere. It can do this because it will 
abolish private property and socialize the education of 
children, and at tlie same time will destroy the two bases 
of modern marriage — the dependence of woman qn man 
and of children on their parents, as a consequence of 
private property." And the author of this booklet adds 



that this is about all that a Marxian can aay about the 
relation between the sexes under communism. "The victory 
of communism," Bystryansky adds, "presupposes the com* 
plete extinction of the state, the disappearance of all ex- 
ternal compulsive norms that up to the present have regu- 
lated the muiual relations of human beings; quite natur- 
ally then will also disappear all the decrees which were 
issued in the transition period by the proletarian state, in 
the realm of matrimonial and family relations." 

Having thus, in his first chapter, outlined the communist 
position on this matter, the author proceeds in the second 
chapter (pp. 9 to 27) to give a very interesting resume of 
the history of woman throughout the ages, beginning with 
the legislation of the Babylonian king Hammurabi (2300 
B. O, and touching Egypt, Greece, the Roman Empire, 
the Celtic countries, the changes brought about by the 
Christian religion, the Dark Ages, the Renaissance, the 
"epoch of gallantry" before the Great French Revolution^ 
finally describing the present capitalist period. This 
chapter is extremely interesting — in fact, it might have 
formed a separate monograph on the status of woman 
throughout history, with special reference to the literature 
of the various epochs. In dry legal terms the general 
aspect of the various forms of this status, and especially 
of the degradation of woman, is thus summarized in • 
quotation from the famous Vienna Professor Anton Monger: 
"It may be asserted that every social alignment of forces, 
whether it is founded on wealth or political, religious or 
social influence — as a general rule brings forth a cor- 
responding amount of sexual immorality. ... In general 
every rich man — unless he voluntarily concentrates all his 
non-romantic desires on one particular woman— can even 
now buy as much sexual satisfaction as he will find fit" 
(p. 28). 

The protest and revolt against the prevailing form of 
sex and family relations is the subject of Chapter V, the 
most interesting of all (pp. 30 to 48). The socialist system 
of Plato, with the accompanying emancipation of woman 
and the supplanting of traditional marriage by a state- 
regulated system of eugenics, which was sarcastically at- 
tacked and distorted by Aristophanes, the free-love gospel 
preached by Diogenes, the teachings of Amalric of Bena 
(in the 13th century) and of his sect "The Brethren of 
the Free Spirit", the communist sect of the Adamites who 
appeared among the Tahorites during the Hussite wars, 
the abolition of monogamy by the Anabaptists of Munster, 
the ideas expressed in the "Sun State" of Clampanella, 
in the teachings of the great Utopian Socialists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century Charles Fourier, Robert 
Owen, and many disciples of Saint Simon, many socialist 
Utopian romances, such as William Morris' "News from 
Nowhere", or Anatole France's "On the White Stone", or 
A. Bngdanov's "Red Star" — are all manifestations of the 
incessant struggle which the best spirits of all times have 
always waged against the degradation of the sex relations 
brought about by the various systems of class rule. 

The Russian Soviet system, being still a transition form 
between the old and the new world, has not yet accom- 
plished that ideal condition in which the relations between 
the sexes will be completely a private affair. There are 
still special marriage laws containing all kinds of regula- ■ 
tions — but they were mainly issued to further the struggle 
against religion and the church, against the direct and 
indirect pressure still exerted by these hard-dying cultural 
fossils on great masses of the population. 

The book contains also certain Interesting data on prosti- 
tution in present-day Russia, and on the increase of the 
number of marriages concluded since the November Revo- 
lution, One of the main factors of this increase was the 
economic independence of woman — a consequence of the 
Revolution. M. S. 



ARTHUR HOLTTSCHER: Drel Monate in Sowjet- 
Russland. Berlin: S. Fischer, Verlag, 1921. Paper, 
255 pages. 

Zinoviev, whose book on Germany was reviewed in last 
month's Soviet Russia, was permitted to spend twelve 
days in Germany. "Three Months in Russia" is the title 
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of Aithnr Holitscher's book, and it may be that the ratio 
between these two periods — twelve days and three month* 
respectively — represents the relative importance. In the 
eye* of the world, of present events in the two eonntriea 
named. Zinoviev, still a young man, irith the utmost 
difficulty obtains permission to spend a short period of 
time in Germany for a specific purpose. He rushes through 
the country, closely guarded by comrades, closely guarded 
also by spies and police officers. He has little time for 
•esthetic reflections, he to too much concerned with the 
real things that are going on, with the importance of 
watching closely the various types of socialists who are 
displaying an interest in the affairs of Soviet Russia. 
Holitscher, already an old man, to invited by Soviet offi- 
dato (by Karl Radek, while still a prisoner in Berlin) 
to go to Russia, makes his preparations in a leisurely 
and comfortable manner, as befits the pampered and self- 
conscious child of literature, is offered every facility on 
his journey into and through Russia, to treated without 
suspicion and with much consideration. It is natural 
that Holitscher's stay should have been extended over 
aeveral months and that his comment should lack the 
swiftness and sharpness of those made by Zinoviev on 
Germany, and should instead rather quiet and senti- 
mental reflections on his own experiences and observations 
in Russia. 

Although many books have been written on Soviet 
Russia, both by friends and by foes, it seems still possible 
for new things, at least new observations, to be set down. 
This is one of the books that contain new observations. 
Even a hasty glance through its pages will reveal a num- 
ber of incidents that have not been so well treated before 
—and on the whole the treatment is sympathetic, while 
not unquestioning or fulsome. For instance, there is • 
chapter called 'The Decline of the Intellectuals" (with 
an appendix: "Shaliapin'), which describes in gloomy 
colors the "House of the Scholars" and its sad and some- 
what neglected occupants, housed in the great double- 
winged palace of the former Grand Dukes Vladimir Alex- 
androvich and Kyrill, fronting the Neva Quai and the 
Millionnaya. Like ghosts of departed prophets the great 
men of Russian science wander through the great apart- 
ments and simulate a little activity to justify the special 
treatment accorded them, although everyone knows that 
even they do not receive enough food or warmth to make 
any serious intellectual work possible. Rather pretty to 
Holitscher's reflection on a number of large red sandstone 
blocks which the last tsarina of Russia, Alix von Hessen, 
bad deigned to transport from her home near Darmstadt to 
Petrograd. Apparently she had desired to transplant into 
her new northern home some of the color to which she 
was accustomed. But "on one of the first Sundays after 
the victory of the November Revolution, the Petrograd 
workers, soldiers and peasants tore down the wall of red 
blocks erected by the former empress. They seem to 
have conducted the operation with not much ceremony 
and care, and the Hessian sandstone lies in confused 
chunks before the Winter Palace and along the Neva 
Quai, the grass growing between the stones. From the 
standpoint of color, it is a rather pretty spectacle." Inter- 
esting narrations are given of short procedures in the 
People's Courts, which are often held out in the open 
•treet, and in which anyone participates who happens to 
come along. 

Holitscher visited a number of other cities, besides 
Moscow and Petrograd, but space forbids us to follow 
his journeys through all of them. But one of the cities 
he visited should be specially mentioned here, not so 
much because of the importance of Holitscher's visit to 
it, or even because of the fact that he was accompanied 
by no less a person than Clara Zetkin, but because of the 
fact that of all the big cities of Russia, it to the one 
least frequently mentioned in other countries, and seems 
to be generally overlooked as a great industrial centre, 
even by persons who are otherwise well acquainted with 
Russian conditions. This is the city of Ivanovo-Voznea- 
•ensk. situated about I(X) miles to the northwest of Moscow, 
and containing the most important textile works in Russia. 
Thto city was beginning to be of great importance in 



Russian commerce and industry before the opening ot iki 
European war, and owing to the stimulus given to war 
industries during the last few years, has further increased 
in importance. It has long been known in Russia as tbt 
greatest centre for the production of the durable and low- 
priced "Moscow cloth", which was beginning before ik* 
war to compete with imported cloth* from Germany aad 
elsewhere. 

The chapter "White Terror and Red" (pp. 194-2M) 
will be found printed in thto issue of Soviet Russia. 

Zinoviev is an objective and unsentimental man. la 
Twelve Days in Cemumj he looks on things as they ai* 
and sees the German conditions from the inside, vrithotf 
any unnecessary reflections on the nature of the Germaa 
psychology or peculiarities of the German race. When 
he describe* the numerous types he meets at Halle, hs 
takes them as individuals and analyzes them on the basis 
of their social and economic environment. Not eo ths 
older and more sentimental Holitscher. In spite of tbs 
latter's predisposition to favor Communism, in spite of 
his obvious ability as an observer and recorder of viaiUs 
things, he is still afllicted somewhat with the tendency I* 
interpret when he lacks a real intellectual baaia for io- 
terpretation. This is not a racial diflerence lietweea 
Russian and German — it is a difference between Snoviev 
and Holitscher. But even Holitscher, with all hto lot* 
of fancy abstractions, occasionally has glimpses of ths 
truth that the differences between the races are not as 
they seem: "The fatalistic trait, which is inherent in the 
blood of the half oriental Russian, is very quickly coo^ 
municated, with the aid of reason, when the latter baa 
recognized the necessity of iron measures, to the Weaten 
European, and even in overwhelming form" (p. 209). 



GERTRUD MEYER-HEPNER: Mutter and Kind im kapi- 
talistischen Deutschland. ELSE BAUM: Die proIeta^ 
iscbe Mutter und das ICind in Sowjetrussland. Bedia: 
Frankes Verlag, 1921. Paper, 48 pages. 

KATJA PAUANOFF: Die Arbeiterin in Sowjet-Roaalaad. 
BerUn: Frankes Verlag, 1921. Paper, 40 pages. 

These pamphlets are intended to give German woikiag- 
men and workingwomen an idea of the great care given 
to women and children in Soviet Russia, as compared 
with the neglect they are treated with in (^rmany. And in 
both pamphlets it is clearly brought out that the neglect 
in Germany is a direct outcome of the capitalist systeoL 
while the care bestowed on them in Russia to an integral 
part of the work of the Soviet system. No better illustra- 
tion of this could be had than the fact, stated in tb* 
former book, that while 482,0(X) tons of barley were used 
up in Germany in 1920 for the manufacture of beer, onlr 
S,(XX) tons went into the production of malt extract, wbiol 
is a necessary food for children and pregnant women. 
In the same period, of the small quantity of malt extraol 
actually produced, 80.(XX) kilograms were sold abroad 
in spile of the urgent need in Germany. Needless t* 
say, the workers of the world have already learned from 
pamphlets of this kind that such a (elfish manipntotioB 
would be impossible in Russia today. 



SowjET-RirasLAND UNO Seine Kinder: Herausgegen mm 
Komitee Arbeiterhilfe fur Sowjet-Russland. Der Malik> 
Verlag, Berlin-Halensee, 1921. Paper, 28 pagea. 

Helft! Russland in Not! Verlag: Auslandskomitee i* 
Arbeiterhilfe fUr Russland, Kur/urstendanm 76. BvSa, 
1921. Paper, 48 pages. 

These two pamphlets, which appeared in Geimany with- 
in the last few weeks, are being sold there at a low pries 
(2 and 3 marks, respectively), which appears— in spite e( 
the present ridiculous equivalent of the Carman mark i* 
American money — to yield some measure of profit to justilT 
the imprint: "Net Proceeds Go to the Hungry in Rusaia! 
The former of the two pamphlets ("Soviet RussU and ii* 
Children! Issued by the (Committee for Workers' Aid M 
Soviet Russia") consists chiefly of tale* and incident* thai 
give one a feeling of personal obswvation in Rnana, co» 
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dading with a few article* pointing ont the great diatreM 
of the RiMsian children and the neceasit; of helping them 
•t once. Taken together with the group of pamphleta 
we have just reviewed above, which call attention to the 
mperior care t>estowed on children in Russia, a* compared 
with Germany, this little book should strengthen the Ger- 
man workers in any effort they may make to support the 
2 stem that is trying so hard to feed the little ones of 
eir brothers in Russia. One of the most striking stories 
in the collection it the first: '*The famous Child Specialist", 
which tells of a well-known physician in Kiev, who retains 
for a while — although he consents to work for the children, 
onder the Bolsheviki — his prejudices against the proletariat, 
but who is obliged by the tricks of fate to continue his 
ministrations under a White occupation, which definitely 
disgusts him with bourgeois practices and makes him a 
partisan of the Proletarian Dictatorship. 

The second ("Help! Russia is in DistressI") is a lea* 
propagandist and more complete presentation of the case. 
It begins with an article on the proportions of the disaster 
and the measures already taken to combat it. Next come 
various oGBcial and unofficial appeals, including Maxim 
Gorky's Appeal of July 12 to Cerhart Ilauptmann, together 
with the letter's reply. It is a peculiar vagary of the art- 
istic temperament (or is it merely the artist's class-con- 
•cionsness?) that Gorky should appeal for aid to Russia's 
•tarving population on the ground that it once included 
, ia its numbers the names of Leo Tolstoy, Dostoyevski, 
Mendeleyev, Pavlov, Mussorgski, and Glinka, and that the 
former Social- Democratic Elector for the District of Erkner, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, should conclude his answer with the 
words: "I may confidently say that both our people and 
our National Government are united in the ardent desire 
to give aid to the extent of their powers." Other article* 
in the little book are from the pens of Arthur Holitscher, 
Franx Jung ("The Munnan Railway"), John Reed (*TTie 
Dead of the Revolution"), Alfons Paqnet ("Moaoow"). 
There are ntmierous illustrations and a translation (by 
Max Barthel) of Demian Byedny's Communist Mttrseillaue, 
It is unfortunate that none of Byedny's vigorous and pop- 
ular proletarian poetry shoald as yet have been printml 
in English. A talented translator, well versed in both 
idioms, will be needed for the task. 

Probably the cost of printing will prevent the publication 
of relief pamphlet* of this kind in America. 

J. W. H. 



H. M. jrVKHH (H. Ahtobob): MaxcnnnaR PofSecnep. 
H. M. Lukin (N. Antonov) : Maximilian Robespierre 
(I758-I794). State Poblishing House, Moscow, 1919. 
Paper, 127 page*. 

H. CTEnAHOB: SaB-IIon Mapar. Ilirroe HcnpaueHHoe 
■sxaBBC. I. Stepanov: Jean Paul Marat. Fifth improved 
edition. Sute Publishing House, 1921. Paper, 40 pages. 

For the bourgeois historian both the French and Russian 
Revolutions had "good" and "bad" men. Started by the 
"good" ones, the Mirabeaus, and Lafayetles, the Milyukovs 
•nd Kerenskys, the Revolution by some adverse fate slips 
from the grip of its originators to fall into the clutches 
of bloodthirsty fanatic* and monsters such as Robespierre, 
Marat, Lenin, Trotsky, etc., until, the red madness having 
mn its course, its history is written by the victorious 
eounter-revolutionists. 

The "bad" men of the Great French Revolution have 
for a century occupied the most disreputable comer of 
history's rogues' gallery. All the dignitaries of historical 
research, the Hippolyte Taines of all nations, have strained 
the vocabularies of abuse to give an appropriate character- 
ization of these two men. The French Republic that 
erected the tomb "Aux Invalides" to the memory of Napo- 
leon, who caused the death of at least ten thousand times as 
many people as the Reign of Terror of 1793-1794 — has 
officially endorsed the counter-revolutionary verdict on 
the great protagonists of the Republic — by consistently re- 
fusing to erect monument* to them on the public square* 
of Paris. 

The Russian November Revolution ha* honored these 
two men, repudiated by the heir* of the great upheaval of 



1789. Robespierre and Marat now have montmient* in 
Soviet Russia, and their memory i* celebrated by book* 
issued by the State. 

The two books ate not exactly biographies. We do 
not learn very much about their lives — for the authors 
were chiefly interested in presenting the economic and 
political situation and the history of the five years of th* 
Revolution (1789-1794) as connected with the live* of 
the two men. Only the first chapter of the book on 
Robespierre (page 10 to 14) is purely biographical; it 
shows the intellectual influence* that formed the great 
"Incorruptible". 

The aMhor of MaximiUan Robespierre, far from heaping 
unmitigaRd praise upon the head of his hero, picture* 
him with all his limitations, his narrow "theism" that 
made him see in atheistic propaganda a crime against 
the Revolution, the unscrupulousness with which he tried 
to destroy not only the lives but also the good name* of 
his opponents from the left, surrounding Jacques Roux and 
Herbert Chaumette, the head of the Paris Commune of 
1793; his disregard for the rights of the workingmen which 
let him retain in his days of power the infamous toi$ 
Chapelier, of 1790, which forbade the workers to form 
unions or to strike; the including of workers' wages among 
the commodities which were subject to the "maximum" 
(L e., whose prices were fixed by the government and 
could not exceed a certain limit). But on the other hand, 
we behold Robespierre champion of democracy and uni- 
versal suffrage against the plutocratic electoral system 
backed by the Girondists; we see him advocate admitting 
the masses to the National Guard instead of only the 
"active", i. e., the wealthy citizens; we see the humanitarian 
protesting against the cynical and bloody exploitaiton of 
the colonies; the pacifist opposing the "revolutionary war" 
started by the Girondists with the intention of distracting 
the attention of the masses from the Revolution — a war that 
was secretly backed also by all the revolutionary element* 
who expected the reMoration of the old system from a sue- 
cessful foreign intervention; we see him applying the 
measures of price fixing and progressive tax to the pro- 
fiteers. 

The author dispels the current historical legend that 
Robespierre originated the Reign of Terror and shows 
that the Terror began long before the rule of the Jacobins 
in the Convention, and that in 1793-1794 it was a political 
necessity for Revolutionary France. He also explains 
how the current of events necessarily changed Robespierre'* 
ideas: in 1791 he was still opposed to capital punishment, 
and, although a convinced democrat, was not yet a repub- 
lican. Page 78 contains a very clear characterization of 
the three phases of the Revolution: "The Revolution of 
July 14, 1789 forced the king to share his power with 
the rich bourgeoisie. The revolt of August 10, 1792, 
which overthrew the monarchy, brought about the political 
rule of the big bourgeoisie. Finally, as a result of the 
revolt of May 31 and June 2, 1793, the power passed into 
the hands of the petty bourgeoisie. A new period in the 
course of the Revolution was inaugurated, the period of 
the dictatorship of the mountain and the Jacobins, which 
lasted up to July 27, 1794."— This was the period of the 
power of Robespierre, but it could not last, as it repre- 
sented a class that, in spite of its political radicalism was 
economically backward and therefore had no future. 
Robespierre fell on July 27, 1794, mainly because hi* 
implacable struggle against the "left" elements had lost 
him the support of the greater portion of the Paris poor. 
He was supplanted by the representative* of the upper 
bourgeoisie, who made of France what it is now and what 
Messrs. Milyukov and Kerensky would have made of Rus- 
sia. But the Russian Revolution is based not on an eco- 
nomically doomed class like the petty bourgeoisie, but the 
rising industrial working class: and thu*— there is little 
hope that history msy "repeat itselP. 

Much more blackened than that of Robespierre is tlw 
name of Marat — and more "justly" so, we would say. Foe 
everything in him was repelleiit — his ragged dirty appear- 
ance, caused by the literally "underground" existence 
which he was compelled to lead for more than three year* 
(beginning 1789) to escape the persecution of the Milya- 
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koTs and Kerentkyt of the time; hit scientific hypotbeM* (in 
tlie domain of natural hiitory), which were ahead of 
their lime and were onljr confirmed mnch later (a sufficient 
reason for Taine to brand him a lunatic); his relentless 
hatred of the privileged classes, inspired bjr the idea 
that if the revolution is to live its enemies must die; 
and, last but not least, the fact that in that historic 

rh he already had a clear conception of the variooa 
I antagonisms within the "^hird estate" — while Robes- 
pierre was still indnlging in the delicious classless gospel 
according to which there are two categories of citizens 
the "good" ones (the "patriots", as the revolutionists were 
called at that time) and ibe "bad" ones (the counter- 
revolutionists). V 

Earlier than any of the other champions of the Revoln- 
tion — already in August 1789 — be took a decided stand 
for the Paris poor, sneering at the National Assembly 
that tried to feed speeches to the people instead of bread. 
This was a decidedly cynical attitude and it is not astonish- 
ing that Kerensky, in his day, declared that he would 
Tnever become the Marat of the Russian Revolution." 

Almost half of the pamphlet on Marat is filled with 
quotations from his famous periodical L'Ami du PempU— 
whose fate during the first three years of the Revolution 
somewhat reminds one of the persecutions that the Petro- 
grad Pravda had to undergo in the corresponding period 
of the Russian revolation. It is amazing how the predic- 
tions contained in his paper were borne out by subsequent 
events. His vehement accusations against Mirabeau and 
Lafayette as conspirators in behalf of the monarchy, his 
■cathing denunciation of the bloody suppression of the 



mutiny of Nancy against thieving monarchist ofioera. Us 
attacks against the profiteers and speculators, made him 
the best hated man of his time, and he was accnaed not 
only of being the instigator of bloody murders bat alas 
of being the agent of a foreign power that was intereated 
in spreading discord within France in order to weakea 
her forces. All this has a familiar ring. M. & 



RUSSIAN FRONTIERS CLOSED 
Persons intending to travel to Soviet Ruana ere 
again warned that the frontiers of Russia are closed 
and that no persons will be allowed to enter the 
country without previous permission from the 
Soviet authorities, according to the following 
cablegram received by Charles Recht, Attor- 
ney, 110 West 40th Street, from Leonid Kraaain, 
the Russian Soviet Representative in London: 

London, October 13. — We authorize yon to announce that 
the frontiers of Soviet Russia are closed and that nobody 
will be allowed to enter without proper visa from Moeosw 
or from a representative of the Russian Soviet Govemmeal 
abroad. No steamship company has been anthoiiaed by 
any proper authority to accept passengers for ITiieiia 
Prospective immigrants are warned to disbelieve all pro- 
mises of steamship companies in this respect. Petaons 
disregarding this notice must bear all responsibility and ' 
consequences of their action themselves. 

LioNiD KaAssm. 



Working Class Laws for Workers 

The laws of the Socialist Republic of the Russian workers and peasants are 
the first to be enacted by and for the working class, and wholly in their own in- 
terests. These laws deserve careful study. Read: 
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Printed in booklet form (85 pages). 
Complete official text of the laws regu- 
lating marriage and divorce, civil status 
and domestic relations, rights and 
duties of husbands, wives and children, 
property rights of children and parents, 
guardianship, inheritance, etc. Copies 
of this booklet sent postpaid for 25c 
each. 



THE LABOR LAWS 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

The full oflicial text of the Soviet labor 
laws is given in this booklet of 80 pages. 
The Right to work, protection of work- 
ers, labor distribution, compulsory 
labor, working hours, etc, are among 
the subjects treated in this code. There 
is a supplement on "Protection of 
Labor in Soviet Russia" by S. Kaplun, 
of the Commissariat of Labor. Sent 
postpaid for 25c per copy. 
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The Problem of Relief 



By L. Krassin 

(Address by the People's Commissar for Foreign Trade and head of the Riusian Trade 
Delegation in London, at a conference on Economic Recovery and World Peace, held at the Caxton 
Hall, London, October 12, 1921.) 

husbandry. The Czecho-Slovak rising, the war 
against Soviet Russia conducted by Kolchak with 
the full assistance of the Entente Powers, the total 
cessation of all supplies from abroad, the dis- 
organization of transport, and the general im- 
poverishment of the peasantry, completed the mio 
of agriculture in those provinces of Russia. 

At this very moment, while we are assembled 
in this hall, millions of men, women, and children 
are starving in the Volga and south-eastern pro- 
vinces of RussiEU People are eating grass, or clay, 
or all kinds of substitutes, in order to stave oCf the 
danger threatening them. The approach of winter, 
which has already begun there, will increase the 
sufferings many times. To death from starvation 
will be added death from cold, and all kinds of 
epidemic diseases will spread far beyond the ac- 
tually starving provinces. 

What assistance can be rendered to relieve this 
calamity? 



T N the name of the Russian Soviet Republic, and 
-"- on b^alf of millions of Russian workmen and 
peasants, who have sent me to this country, I 
beg to thank all those present for the assistance 
and sympathy shown by them to us in our hour 
of national calamity. 

The failure of the crops in Russia, and the 
hunger itself, particularly in the provinces affected 
this year, are not some rare occurrence, but recur 
periodically. In 1891 there was a failure of crops 
extending to twenty provinces; in 1906 four pro- 
vinces suffered from the same calamity, while in 
1911 it again affected ten provinces. The pre- 
revolutionary governments of Russia had to spend 
hundreds of millions of rubles for relief of the 
starving population. The reason for these period- 
ical bad harvests must be sought in the droughts 
which appear from year to year, the system of 
agriculture prevailing in those parts of Russia not 
being proof against unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions. The eastern and south-eastern parts of Rus- 
sia, with their fertile soils, have grown from year. 
to year the same kind of grain, which have ex- 
tracted from the soil the same elements. 

In years of good harvests, this system gave 
abundance of grain, while, on the contrary, in 
drought years the abundance gave place to a total 
absence of grain, even for the population itself. 
The years of war have still further reduced the 
standard of husbandry of the Russian peasants, 
and the mobilization both of men and horses, 
coupled with the absence of a fresh supply of 
machinery from abroad, have led to a further 
deterioration of the methods of soil cultivation. 

The intervention, and the blockade which 
followed, have played further havoc with Russi^ 



Immediate Relief Measures 

In the first instance, of course, help must be sent 
direct to the suffering population by way of pur- 
chases and deliveries of bread and fats, by pro- 
viding communal kitchens for feeding the children 
and the aged. The refugees must also be assisted. 
The population must be supplied with clothing 
and shoes, with medicaments and soap. Medical 
aid must be organized, and sanitary measures 
taken to check the epidemics. 

Twenty millions of people are affected by the 
calamity; hundreds of thousands, and perhaps 
even millions, are facing actual death. 

The Russian Government, the Trade Unions, the 
Co-operative Societies, the local authorities, and 
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the whole population of Russia generally, are re- 
sorting to the most desperate and heroic efforts 
to provide relief and assistance. Never before has 
the whole of Russia been animated by so unani- 
mous a zeal. But the resources of the State and 
the country, exhausted from the war and revolu- 
tion, are inadequate to deal properly with the 
situation. It is imperative that speedy aid should 
come from abroad; aid in the shape of money, 
food, clothing, medicaments. Every contribution, 
every parcel sent to Russia, every pound or even 
shilling, will relieve some suffering, and will 

«robably be instrumental in saving a human life. 
le are specially calculating on the assistance and 
support of the working classes and labor organiza- 
tions, because more than once have the workmen 
and peasants of Russia received from the labor- 
ing classes of Europe timely and heartfelt aid in 
moments of dire necessity. 

Guarantees by the Soviet Government 

The question is often raised about guarantees 
for the proper distribution of relief. 

But in this respect the Soviet Government has 
done everything possible. The American Relief 
Administration, Dr. Nansen, and othqr philan- 
thropic organizations have concluded agreements 
with the Soviet Government, which agreements 
provide for the proper control of every parcel and 
every contribution on its way from the frontier of 
Russia up to the very mouths of the starving 
people. There is plenty of impartial and authori- 
tative evidence, from men who have visited Russia 
and have taken part in the work of relief, that 
these agreements are strictly fulfilled, not only by 
the central, but also by the local authorities of 
Russia. 

So, for instance, the workers of the medical relief 
administration of Dr. Nansen's organization. 
Colonel McKie, M. P., of Canada, who has lately 
returned from Russia, and many others, bear wit- 
ness to the above. And it is only people who wish 
to obstruct the work of relief who continue to 
assert that there are not sufficient guarantees. 

Lasting Measures 

But the work of direct relief to the starving 
population, however important and urgent, does 
not solve the problem. It does not prevent the 
possibility of the recurrence of a similar calamity 
in the future. The policy of the previous govern- 
ments of Russia was usually confined to rendering 
some assistance during the famine years, while it 
was necessary to concentrate on the elimination of 
the causes of the famine. It is necessary to study 
its origin, and to devise a whole scheme of State 
measures for putting an end, once for all, to the 
possibility of such a bad harvest occurring again. 
The Soviet Government has already approached 
this task, and has created a special committee, 
consisting of a large number of the best agricul- 
tural experts and economists of Russia, who are 
studying the problem in its entirety. A scheme 
has already been drafted of measures tending to 



improve Russian agriculture by utilizing the spring 
floods to combat the consequences of droughts, 
improving the technique of land cultivation, and 
providing for the supply to the peasants of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements. The results 
of the work of experiment stations existing in 
the suffering provinces point to the necessity of 
changing the system of land cultivation in this 
region. Measures are being taken to prepare for 
the cultivation of such crops as maize or millet, 
which are more proof against drought, and for 
changing the whole system of rotation of crops 
by introducing root crops and feeding grasses, 
which can secure a more stable harvest independ- 
ently of climatic changes. To this are added 
such measures as an increase in cattle-breeding, 
and its introduction in those parts of the country 
where it was absent up till now, owing to the whole 
of the husbandry being concentrated on the 
cultivation of grain. This is a tremendous pro- 
gram requiring for its realization vast means 
and many years. But there is no other way. 
Before this work has been completed, the danger 
of famine cannot be regarded as wholly eliminated. 
The measures undei^aken in order to provide 
public work for the population are being devised 
on the lines of the above scheme. 

Hostility and Threats 

Up till now both Russia and its Government 
have had to devote their utmost efforts to resisting 
the attacks and attempts emanating from abroad 
and directed against the State and social order 
which, about four years ago, were established in 
Russia by its laboring masses. The Russian 
Government, not being up till now recognized by 
other Powers, although not at present engaged in 
any actual war, is still under the necessity of com- 
bating the hostile policy of foreign powers, and, as 
the experience of the last few weeks has shown, its 
very work of relief is being made use of for poli- 
tical pressure upon the Soviet Government. 

What would you say of a doctor who, at the 
deathbed of a patient, should stipulate that some 
fee previously due should be paid before his aid is 
rendered? But that is how the question of aid to 
Russia is being put at the moment, in the resolu- 
tions of both the Paris and Brussels Conferences. 
It is clear that such an attitude helps the famine 
and not the famine-stricken population. The first 
condition for a radical fight against the famine is 
the cessation of such a policy of hostility and per- 
petual threats against Russia. 

The discontinuance of the policy of interven- 
tion, the conclusion of a formal peace, and the 
complete' recognition of the government which the 
Russian people has chosen for itself, and which it 
has supported during four years of war against the 
world — these are the requests which we make, 
basing ourselves on the right of a people of a 
hundred millions to live and be governed in the 
way it prefers. 

All true friends of the Russian people, and all 
those who truly wish the Russian peasants to be 
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saved from the famine and from the possibility of 
its recurrence, must recognize the simple justice of 
this request 

Aid from the Western Workers 

The cessation of the policy of intervention and 
pressure on the Soviet Government would certainly 
greatly facilitate the fight with the famine. But 
Uie countries which are industrially more developed 
could give Russia more direct and more practical 
•uppoit, with great advantage and benefit for 
themselves. The position of the masses in Western 
Europe and America can in no way be regarded 
as satisfactory. The economic crisis and unem- 
ployment are undermining the welfare of the most 
wealthy and cultured nations. The very machinery, 
implements, and materials which are urgently re- 
auired by the Russian peasants in order to restore 
the starving provinces of Russia to their position 
as the granary of Europe, once held by them, are 
lying useless in your stores and factories, owing 
to the absence of buyers, or could be easily manu- 
factured in your idle workshops. 

The most simple and most expedient way out of 
^he crisis would be to combine the work of aid to 
Russia with measures tending to reduce the un- 
Mnployment in the western countries. But of 



course the Russian peasant has no means to pay 
now for those goods, and some form or other of 
credit would be reouired. Such active assistance, 
however, by providing means of production and 
allowing the millions of Russian peasants to double 
or even to treble the harvest in an immense terri- 
tory, would bear abundant fruit within the next 
few years; and not only the interest, but sinking 
charges on such a loan would be easily repaid. Hie 
realization of this scheme may meet with great 
difficulty. But such countries as England and 
France, which found hundreds of millions of 
pounds to support those armies of Kolchak and 
other generals that ruined the peasantry of Russia 
generally and that of the starving provinces in par- 
ticular, can find also the money required for the 
work of restoration. 

Every well-meaning citizen who sympathizes 
with the millions of people there in the East 
doomed to death from starvation, and who at the 
same time is occupied with the problem of un- 
employment in other countries, must think over 
this scheme. He must spare no efforts to bring 
to bear the necessary pressure of public opinion 
upon those institutions on which it depends to put 
into effect speedy relief measures for the starving 
regions of Russia. 



The Causes 

By Victor Serge 



*T*HEY are numerous and complex. One must 
-*■ recall them, however, in order to ascertain 
those responsible and the consequences thereof. In 
a certain, but not over-important degree, they are 
characteristic of the Russia of the old regime 
which suffered almost periodic famines without 
the "civilized world" bothering to think about iu 
In four years of terrible revolutionary struggle 
the eril heritage of the old regime still exerted its 
nefarious influence upon the land. The ignorance 
of the peasants and tneir primitive methods would 
alone have sufficed to produce a veritable catastro- 
phe in a year of drought. The extent of the cala- 
mity, however, is not due only to these social and 
climatic conditions. We must direct our attention 
to some others. 

I. The War 

til. Charles Rivet (of "Le Temps") describes, 
in a book which he has devoted to the last of the 
Tsars and to Rasputin, with what superior disdain 
the Ambassadors of the French Republic at St. 
Petersburg; regarded the moujiks, that enormous 
reserve of cannon-food for war. . . At the time 
when the readers of "Le Temps" were reading every 
morning that "the Cossacks were two days' march 
from Berlin," the Allies only counted on the Rus- 
sian cannon-fodder to slow up the formidable war 
machine of the Central Powers. The figures of the 
Russian losses were enormous, so great that one 
scarcely sees war cripples in the cities and villages 
«f Russia — they are dead. The number of bayonet 
;attscks against the German artillery had not been 



multiplied without paving a fearful price in blood. 
The lives, the strength of the Russian fields were 
exhausted at last As the destruction of trans- 
portation followed suit, as the war devoured an 
enormous number of horses torn from work in 
the fields, the death of the best most vigorous 
men brought nearer the death of Russian soil. 
These are things which should be brought to mind 
from time to time. 

2. The Blockade 
Why should one be surprised at the spectacle 
of thirty million Russian peasanU starving to 
death? The Russian famine has been deliberately 
planned, planned and organized for years, with all 
the resources of modem technology. The most 
noted statesmen of two worlds have several times 
deliberated thereon. French, English and Ameri- 
cans, in the luxury of the salons of Versailles, 
deliberately condemned the innumerable Russian 
people to famine. The entire press approved the 
decision— the parliaments, millions of bourgeois 
voters, all cultured, patriotic, humane. Christian 
people raised no protest. Those who saw the poor 
collapsing in the streets of Petrograd and Moscow, 
in the winter of 1919, succumbing to gradual star- 
vation, who have seen horses perishing in the 
snow in the streets of the Russian capitals every 
day, who remember the one-eighth of a pound of 
bread then distributed by the Communes to the 
workers, who have not forgotten that a European 
newspaper never entered Red Russia at that time — 
they know too well that the famine is the inex- 
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piable crime of international reaction, inexpiable 
because committed with the fullest complacency 
and serenity of spirit 

An absurd crime. It has not killed the Russian 
Revolution. It was based on a false calculation. 
Revolutionists are always hungry! They know 
how to hold out against hunger. But the children 
are dead. The aged and weak are dead. The 
scientists, the poets — ^the entire helpless elite of 
humanity — are dead. And now they are organiz- 
ing — sometimes with the assistance of intellectuals 
who made no protest against the blockade — ^relief 
for the survivors. 

3. The Civil War 

The civil war has raged over the provinces now 
devastated by the famine at least four times. Each 
time the armies of reaction have pillaged the 
houses, destroyed the implements and murdered 
the men. It was in the Volga regions that the 
Czhecho-Slovaks, incited by the English and French 
military missions, took up arms in 1918 to cut off 
Russia from its grain supplies in the Urals and in 
Siberia and starve it into submission. There it 
was that Savinkov and the members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly established their White govern- 
ment with the aid of the Allies. It was there that 
Kolchak launched his new offensive on the eve 
of his recognition by France. With every advance 
of the counter-revolutionary armies the White Ter- 
ror decimated the peasantry, the horizon was cov- 
ered with the flames of burning villages, the cattle 
were led away, the railways torn up and die bridges 
destroyed. . . The "Daily Chronicle", "Le JournaF 
and the "New York Timet" announced (let us not 
forget it!) these victories: "Admiral Kolchak has 
blown up two bridges on the Volga. . . ** 

Everyone today knows how large a degree the 
Russian counter-revolution was the direct crime 
of foreign capital. It is only too easy to name 
those responsible therefor. 

4. CounteT'Reoohttionary Element* 

Certain elements of the counter-revolution have 
known how to turn the conflict between the revolu- 
tionary city and the country still in its petty-bour- 
geois, religious and conservative mentality to their 
own advantage, aided by the deplorable circumstan- 
ces which compelled the Soviet government to make 
use of requisitions for the nourishment of its 
armies. The small insurrections in the Volga re- 
gions, fomented by the Righl Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries or by the clergy, ran into the hundreds. 
The conflict between the town proletariat and the 
peasant middle class, it may be stated, although 
it has profound economic and psychological causes, 
has been rendered acute by the war and by the 
blockade. The greater part of the excesses to which 
they led would have been easily avoided if the 
proletariat in the factories had been able to fur- 
nish the villages manufactured articles in exchange 
for the grain demanded. But the proletariat was 
fighting on seven broad fronts, the factories 
were ^ut down, and the counter revolution had 



seized our fuel supplies — Denikin, the Don, and 

the English, Baku. 

5. The Famine an Episode in Class War 

It will be easily realized that, if in 1918, that is, 
immediately after the victory of the workers in 
the streets of Petrograd and Moscow, the European 
proletariat had compelled the reaction to respect 
and recognize the young revolution, then so en- 
thusiastic and ready for the most herculean tasks, 
if a small part of die energy devoted to the carry- 
ing on of the war had been expended in the im- 
provement of agricultural implements, in the crea- 
tion of irrigation canals, in the education of the 
p asantry, the drought would not have been able 
to destroy in a few weeks the crops of a region 
larger than France. . . 

If, under the present state of affairs, the drought 
has been able to devastate the most fertile regions 
of Russia, it is only because the scourge raged 
over a soil where war had destroyed the tools and 
the fruit of human labor, over a people, decimated, 
exhausted and discouraged by infinite affliction, 
over a land where seed, wagons, horses, and above 
all knowledge are lacking, because a determined 
attempt had been made to destroy everything. 

If tho beautiful plains of the Volga, burnt by 
the sun, seem to have become a desert, it is due 
to the fact that for four years the entire capitalist 
world has not ceased to desire the death of the 
revolution, of this revolutionary people. 

That must not be forgotten! Tne day after dia 
end of the .butchery perpetrated from 1914 to 
1918, the rulers of the old world, the rich, com- 
mitted this second crime against humanity — the 
blockade, the attempt to assassinate the Russian 
people. When the bourgeois philanthropists are 
stirred by the thought of the death of thousands 
of babies in the government of Saratov; when the 
scribblers who, in 1919, estimated the advantages 
of the blockade as an inexpensive, and, compared 
with military intervention, very sure method, speak 
of help for Russia; when Noulens is appointeid to 
aid starving peasants; let us not forget, comrades, 
to denounce the crime and to brand-mark the crim- 
inals. There still are battles to be fought; the help 
for Russia will inaugurate no armutice between 
the reaction which has starved us, and now pre- 
tends to come to our assistance in order to better 
accomplish its work of death, and the starved Revo- 
lution. The Russian famine is only a tragic episode 
of the international class-war. The American cap- 
tains of industry who are sending to Petrograd 
and Moscow the humanitarian personnel of Mr. 
Hoover, followed by cargoes of rice and condensed 
milk do not doubt it — relief for Hungary paved 
the way for the Horthy regime. If they give at 
all, it is because the pressure of the masses and 
the' troubled conscience of the mob compel them 
to do so; it is because they cannot do otherwise; 
and because they are waiting for a favorable turn 
of events to give the revolution a finislyng blow. 
To watch over them, to combat them, to denounce 
them, is, more than ever, the duty of us all. 
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Sketches from the Famine Area 

{Published in the special famine number of the Moscow "PravdtT.) 



nPHE first shock came when we arrived at Kir- 
sanov. There was the usual rush on the 
platform; the vendors were shouting, the bells 
ringing, the engines screeching. In the midst of 
this bustle, just by the entrance, lay a small, grey, 
slightly moving bundle. One of the passengers 
trod on it and stopped, wondering what it was. 
After looking at it closely he appeared to be 
startled, and in a hesitating voice, as if not be- 
lieving his own eyes, asked: 

"Comrade — boy — what are you doing here? 
What's the matter?" 

The bundle of rags began to move, and out of 
it emerged the tiny face of a child, with sharply 
outlined features and flushing cheeks. The child 
looked at the inquirer with its dim eyes and dropped 
its head again. 

"I — I'm lying here," it muttered, falling off into 
slumber. 

Instantly there was a crowd of onlookers. Stand- 
ing round the child they all tried to understand, 
to find out the trouble — though it was all clear 
without explanations. The thin little body was 
flaming and shaking, seized either with fever or 
the agony of death. The incredibly tattered clothes, 
made obviously of sacks, covered the withered 
little body in such a way that it showed through 
everywhere as if completely bare. Dirty and 
weedy it was, seething with myriads of parasites, 
and the trembling little hands kept unconsciously 
moving as if trying to scratch. 

"Boy, say where you come from — what's your 
name? Why are you here? Where's your 
mother?" came questions pelting from the crowd. 

The child remained silent Only the word 
"mother" seemed to awaken it, and it made an 
effort to lift itself. 

"Ma isn't here — She got lost — " he said, in a 
hoarse voice, and dropped on the ground again. 

"Must be a Polish refugee," remarked some- 
body. But at this moment the platform bell rang 
three times, and the whole crowd dashed to the 
train. A minute later the train was tearing away, 
while on the empty platform, near the entrance, 
there remained lying a slightly moving, grey, and 
dusty bundle. 



At the next station a boy of between six and 
seven, wearing an enormous cap, came up to the 
carriage door and stretched out his hand. 

"Mister, give me some bread," said he, with an 
air of severe determination. 

The man did not answer, but kept fussing about, 
trying no{ to see or hear the little figure standing 
at the door; his own children were inside the 
carriage. But the boy would not leave off. 

"Give me something — give me a bit of crust,* 



said he, stretching out his hand, obviously determ- 
ined to get something this time. 

There was no response. 

"Have pity on an orphan," said the boy, in an 
unexpectedly serious and quiet tone, as if be wai 
speaking direct to the man's cosncience. 

"You little rascal!" shouted the man, struck 
with amazement. "An orphan? You little liar!" 

"Have pity on an orphan," repeated the child, 
with a non-childish seriousness. "Mother died at 
home. Father cut his throat Give me something 
— a trust, or a potato." 

The man clasped his head. Then suddenly, as 
if some enlightenment dawned upon him, be adced 
the boy: "D'you think you could cook a cracked 
egg?" 

The boy thought for a moment and, stretching 
out both his hands, nodded: "I can. Give it to 
me." 

Holding carefully the cracked egg — ^like a treas- 
ure of untold value — the boy wafked away. The 
man followed him with his eyes, and, shaking his 
head, only said: "Ah! what children there are now- 
adays! Something has gone wrong with the 
world!" 

Indeed, everywhere the children one sees are 
enfeebled, but they look serious, sad, and hard. 
They walk, beg, carry water, make bonfires, guard 
the heaps of household rubbish, bend under tie 
weight of enormous bundles. And all the time, 
seriously and sullenly, they look in the eyes and 
faces of the grown-ups. 



A soothing evening calm fills the outskirts of a 
big city. The white walls of the central buildings 
in the distance are delicately tinged with pink and 
gold. The birds are softly chirping in the gardens. 

In a little dusty street three figures are huddled 
together under a wooden hoarding. A mother, 
prostrate and delirious, is murmuring something 
through her blue lips, while two little girls cling- 
ing to her sides keep breathing at her, trying to 
warm her cold and stiffening body. The mother 
has put her arms round the little heads and in her 
last embrace is whispering fervidly — ^perhaps pray- 
ing, perhaps struggling to say something, to ex- 
plain — 

The street is empty and quiet Only the stan 
glimmer faintly in the sky, as if ashamed to look 
down. 

• • • 

Another street Two boys and a girl have brought 
out into the street a lid of a newly made coffin, put 
it on the pavement like a trough, and sitting round 
it keep bowing to the passers-by. 

"Give something to bury mother." 

Small money -notes drop into the lid. With 
patience and in silence the children sit and bow. 
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REQUIREMENTS m MACHINERY 

The following table shows the urgent iequiro> 
menta of eleven famine provinces: 



Province 


No. of 


Ploughs 


Seed 


Reapers 




Farms 




DriUs . 


t Binders 


Samara . . 


512,804 


136,000 


17,000 


12,500 


Saratov -. . . 


435,076 


83,000 


10,000 


7,500 


Astrakhan . 


198,492 


24,000 


3,000 


2,250 


Ural 


43,275 


9,000 


1,200 


850 


Turgai ... 


140,992 


36,000 


4,500 


3,250 


Kazan 


445,888 


54,000 


6,800 


5,000 


Simbrisk . . 


305,513 


45,000 


7,400 


4,000 


Ufa 


500,543 


82,000 


10,000 


7,500 


Orenburg , 


344,592 


76,000 


9,700 


7,000 


Viatka 


593,561 


100,000 


12,400 


9,000 


Stavropol . 


178,213 


70,000 


8,700 


6,350 



The Arrival of the Seed-Grain 

(The well-known Russian publicist Backvetiev has pictured the arrival of the first shipment of 
seed in the Volga Province in the following words:) 

A T first there were only vague rumors. A timid gions, from the places where they eat every day, 
•*^ ray of hope went through the land. From where the people do not yet know the taste of 
village to village the rumor swelled like an ava- grass, bark and wood-shavings. 

lanche. Somewhere seed was being collected. The 

first transport soon arrived in the Volga region. 
"Lenin himselP' was in command of the troops 
that were to compel the satiated to help their him- 
gering brothers. Everybody did not believe these 
rumors to the same degree, but they nevertheless 
began to prepare the fields. Soon the first refugees 
began to return to their home districts. Then the 
first shipments of rye arrived from the "fortunate 
regions". And everybody wondered. As if the 
child graves had suddenly disappeared, as if the 
limbs were no longer swollen with hunger typhus, 
as if the aged had ceased to spit blood, — ^the seed- 
corn was arriving. These words were more effec- 
tive than the most inflammatory speeches. The 
people were again restlessly bustling about the 
abandoned, uncultivated fields. Old and young 
set themselves to the plough. Those who had 
sold their horse drew the plough themselves or 
worked with spades. For only those who bad 
already ploughed their fields received seed-corn. 
The women who had lived on magic charms the 
entire period were chased back to the villages. The 
belief in the coming of the Anti-Christ, which had 
found a large following, disappeared. 

And the seed was actually arriving. It was being 
unloaded day and night, in the towns, at the rail- 
way stations. Never was work more willingly done 
than then. Railway and transport workers, many 
far advanced in years, competed with the Red 
Guards. Without complaining, half-starving, 
ragged men unloaded millions of poods at the 
designated places. Instead of doubt the infinite 
patience, the characteristic of the Russian peasant, 
again came to the surface. The corn-piles were 
carefully watched, but one did not need to employ 
one's own guards; the peasants are the best watch- 
men. 

To steal the com from Mother Earth, — ^that the 
peasant cannot do. The sacrilege would be too 
great "It has been sent for her, not for us", says 
me peasant And after! Even if the people die 
it doesn't matter; an empty field is worse than 
death. 

The peasants are but now beginning to think of 
themselves, after the joy of the first seed passed 
away, of inevitable death, of the children who 
would have been better never bom. . . However 
there is no more to be seen of the former panic 
in the villages of the Volga region. Hunger 
snatches away the children, swells the arms and 
I^s of the adults and causes the teeth of the 
strongest youth to drop. The people are waiting 
however, calm and composed. They believe help 
is coming! And, feverish and with burning eyes, 
they listen to every report from the fortunate re- 



Total. . 3,698,949 715,000 90,700 65,200 

The above are required to make up the actual 
deficiency for the area now tmder cultivation; the 
State Economic Planning Commission also report 
that this area could easily be extended by 16,000,000 
acres if 30,000 tractors could be obtained. 

Apart from the machines referred to above, there 
is an actual shortage, for reaping the hay crops, of 
100,000 mowing machines and 90,000 horse-orawn 
rakes. 
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A Sitting of the Allied Famine Commission 

A Faithful Report by Kml Radek 

(In October a special famine number of the Moscow "PravdtT was composed as a vobuttary 
contribution by the printers and journalists of Moscow and sold at 1000 rubles per copy for the 
benefit of famine relief. Among many interesting amtributions was the foUmving parody am 
the proceedings of a counter-revouUionary body.) .^,..,. i 



The delegates of the Famine Commiuion of 
the Allied Powers gather. They have partaken of 
a good breakfast md feel the dignity of the oeea- 
sion. The French premier, M. Briand, is in the 
chair, 

l> 

Briand. — Gentlemen, I call the session to order 
and suggest that we elect as chairman of the com- 
mission M. Giraud. {A Russian specialist of the 
English Delegation jots down a few words on a 
piece of paper which he hands to the English 
Foreign Minister, Curzon. The latter indicates 
that he wishes the floor.) My suggestion seems to 
meet with opposition from our English friends- I 
shall therefore assign my reasons. M. Giraud was 
a long time a textile manufacturer in Moscow. As 
he was obliged to devote his attention chiefly to 
the development of the productive forces of that 
poor country, he could not give his working girls 
enough to eat, and yet he succeeded, by encourag- 
ing religious ceremonies, in maintaining the spirit 
of those unfortunate women in at least a satisfac* 
tory condition. In general, it will be dificult to 
stamp out hunger in Russia. We must, however, 
at least win the minds of the hungrv for the Allies. 
That is my reason for proposing li. Giraud. 

Curzon. — ^My attention is called by a yoonc 
friend in the English del^ation, who is acquainted 
with the Russian language, that these damned Boi- 
sheviki, who have not yet lost their boldness, might 
make the name of the very honorable M. Giraud 
an object of their frivolous jokes. His name re- 
minds one of the Russian word shir, ("fat"), and 
Demian Bydny will soon be writing poems to the 
effect that the "fat-belly" onght to feed the hungry. 
I propose that we elect M. Noulens as chairman 
for he was at the head of a commercial organisa- 
tion which sold goods to Wrangel. Recently he 
transported these goods to Poland in order to 
smuggle them thence into Ukraine. He therefore 
has experience in the fight against hunger, which 
can be overcome only by the benefits of trade. 

Briand. — ^There you go again. You know very 
well that Noulens was the first man to organize 
hunger in Russia. You are trying to compromise 
the whole business in order that you may have 
a free hand in Russia. 

Curzon. — ^M. Briand's revelations astonish me. 
I had no suspicion that our friends had intervened 
in Russian matters. But I am convinced that M. 
Briand's fears are unfounded. The Russians are 
acquainted with the recent services of Noulens 
in furthering trade with Russia and will take 
pleasure in contemplating this converted sinner. 

Briand. — ^Very well, we accept If the Bolsheviki 



reject Noulens, that will be evidence that they are 
not worthy of any assistance. (Nmdens take* the 
chair.) 

Noulens. — Gentlemen, our commission has no 
political aims. We are to speak of famine, not 
of politics. Every time we speak of politics, we 
come to blows, which continue until hunger once 
more gathers at the breakfast table. (Shout* oft 
Bravo!) 

General Pau. — ^Nothing is further from my 
mind than politics. But I should only like to 
know what is to constitute our work. I am a pioos 
Catholic and of course regard the providing of 
rain as God's business. If there was a dron^ 
in Russia, it was a punishment sent by God. 

Curzon.— (Jaibes a little English Bible out of 
his pockeL He carries it always with him att ac h e d 
to a silken cord.) "Feed the hungry and give drink 
to the thirsty," is the word of God, our Father. 

General Pau. — ^To be sure, but this work ti 
charity has always been left to the Church. Let 
the Bolsheviki admit the Jesuits to Russia! I 
might call attention to the fact that my friend 
Riabushinsky promises us a very favorable effect 
from the bony hand of hunger on the rebellioos 
spirit of the Russians. (Kerensky and Milyuhov 
stick out their heads from behind the curtain, tag 
at Brian^s sleeve, and whisper something to 
him.)* 

Briand. — Gentlemen, we must show oar good- 
will to the Russian people by helping them. If, 
owing to the evil nature of the Bolsheviki, we are 
unable to help them, the bony hand of which the 
illustrious soldier has just spoken will be all the 
more effective. I propose that concrete motioos 
be discussed. 

Curzon- — ^We cannot send grain to Russia. (Cries 
of: Why not?) We have no grain. America baa 
me grain. It would not be just to make all other 
countries the catspaws of American influence in 
Russia. (The American delegate shouts: We have 
not asked you to! The Japanese delegate pins 
amiably at Curzon and at the American Ambassa- 
dor Harvey.) We must get grain in Russia itself. 
Let us establish credits for our export firms. Our 
merchants will purchase grain in Siberia, Ukraine, 
and the Northern Caucasus, and sell it to the 
Russians. 



*Ia a pnblie ijieech in the smnnMr of 1917, mder tht 
Kerenaky tegiaw, tha prominent Roaaian capitalial Riabe- 
ahindcy aaid: "When the bony hand of hanger chttefaea 
the Roaaian worker by the tluoat he wiU oome to his 
senaea." Thia cynical aaying became a byeword of the 
Revolntion; hence the concern manifeated by Kenadcy 
and Milyukov aa portrayed by Radek. 
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The American Ambassador Harvet. — ^Not a 
bad idea. In that way they will create a commer- 
cial apparatus of their own in Russia, make profits 
of 100 per cent, and cut us all out The Germans 
were not wrong when they spoke of the English 
hypocrisy. (Confusion of shouts, Briand shouting 
loudest of all.) 

Briand. — Have you already consulted your 
friend Stinnes? They tell me the Boche bought 
up Skoropadsky's estate in Ukraine. 

NouLENS. — Gentlemen, the amiable course of 
our conversation thus far has shown that the ques- 
tion has not been sufficiently worked out We must 
appoint an investigating commission to go over all 
the preliminaries- I suggest that we dissolve into 
sub-committees. One m them should study the 
history of the alimentation of Russia from the 

Eeriod of Rurik to Tsurupa. (Shouts of: Hear, 
ear! So that's their game!) I see that our 
English friends consider this insufficient I there- 
fore propose the appointment of a special com> 
mission to investigate the English methods of bring- 
ing about and suppressing famine in India. (Shouts 
of: Such impudence!) Furthermore, Russian 
•tatistics have always been poor. We must under- 
take in Russia a census of population, cattle and 
crops. Of course, we must do this ourselves, for 
to use the statistical data of Mr. Popov, Superin- 
tendent of the Russian Statistical Ofl&ce, would be 
a de facto recognition of the Soviet Government 
But I proceed: What is hunger? This concep- 
tion is relative. We must determine scientifically 
how little a Russian need eat in order not to die. 
In this business of not dying the Russians have 
developed altogether new methods. We must also 
see to it that they do not overeat at our expoise. 
Even Mr. Lyman Brown, representative of the 
great-hearted American philantnropy, has kept this 
constantly in mind. I believe, gentlemen, that it 
will take us several months to carry out this 
program. (Cries: And how about the hungry 

Feasants in Russia in the meantime?) The English 
rime Minister, Lloyd George, has himself pointed 
out in the English Parliament that the famine in 
Russia is the greatest catastrophe the world has 
seen in centuries. How then will it be possible 
for us to combat so great a catastrophe in the 
period of a few months? We shall surely ap- 
proach the solution of the question in these months. 
(ShotUs: You are already approaching the solu- 
tion; you have sent soldiers to Upper Silesia and 
aeroplanes to Rumania.) 

Briand. — Gentlemen, we are somewhat fatigued. 
That is why the debates are running away with 
themselves and assuming the character of mutual 
recriminations (Cries: The old rascal!) which 
cannot redound to the advantage either of friendly 
]relations between the Allies or of the cause of 

ror hungry Russia. Res sacra misere! Therefore, 
suggest tnat we adjourn our session and have 
something to eat After lunch we can elect the 
committees. 

NouiXNS. — Gentlemen, our first session has ad- 
vanced the question of aid to famished Russia by 



at least one step. The Allied powers have shown 
the Russian people that in spite of the crimes of 
the Bolshevist Government they are mindful of 
the millions and millions of Russian soldiers that 
fell in the cause of the Allies. The Russian people 
shall know that we have not forgotten them and 
that we shall proceed after lunch to the election 
of the Committees! 

(All rise. General Pau crosses himself. Giraud 
wipes away a tear in spite of the difficulties he en- 
counters in raising his adipose hand. Curzon turns 
the pages of his Bible. The doors open. A lackey 
announces: Luncheon is served.) 



AMERICAN WORKERS GET 
CONCESSIONS 

The Siberian Revolutionary Committee has made 
an agreement with a group of American workers 
for the leasing of some coal deposits in the Kuz- 
netsk Basin. The main terms of this agreement 
are as follows: 

The Siberian Revolutionary Committee agrees 
to deliver in Kemerovo a sufficient quantity of 
building materials for workers' dwellings. In 1922 
there will arrive in Kemerovo 2800 workers who 
will be entrusted with the operation of the Kemer- 
ovo mines and the chemical, brick and lumber 
mills attached to them. Moreover there will be 
given to this group of workers ten thousand des- 
syatins (about 4000 acres) of agricultural land 
for cultivation, whose products will be used for 
feeding the workers. Ilie Workers' Co-operative 
is also granted the right to obtain cement from 
the Yashkin cement works and cast iron from the 
Guryev Mill, on condition that they will furnish 
skilled workers for those mills. Lastly, the same 
co-operative is granted a lease for two brick works 
and one leather factory in Tomsk. The Workers* 
Co-operative is granted a lease for two brick works 
year the output of all the enterprises. The entire 
output of coal belongs to the State. Only begin- 
ning with the second year is the Co-operative per- 
mitted to retain one-half of the output for develop- 
ing its enterprises. The enterprises shall be man- 
aged by the workers themselves under the super- 
vision of the Soviet authorities. 

Novj Mir, Berlin, No. 225. 
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Achievement and Promise 

By N. Lenw 
{Petrograd "Pravdt^', October 20, 1921) 



NOVEMBER 7 is the fourth anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution. The farther this 
great day departs from us, the clearer becomes 
the meaning of the Proletarian Revolution in Rus- 
sia, the more we realize also the practical experi- 
ence of our work as a whole. 

This meaning and experience can be described 
briefly as follows: 

One of the direct immediate problems of the 
Russian Revolution was the bourgeois-democratic 
problem: to destroy the remnants of medievalism, 
to eradicate them, to liberate Russia from this 
barbarism, from this disgrace, from this heaviest 
drag upon any culture or progress in our country. 

We have a right to be proud that we accom- 
plished this cleansing more resolutely, more rap- 
idly, more bravely, and more successfully, from 
the standpoint of influencing the masses of the 
people, than did the great French revolution more 
than one hundred and twenty-five years ago. 

The Two Revolutions 

Both the Anarchists and the petty bourgeois 
democrats (the Mensheviks and Social Revolution- 
ists are the Russian representatives of this inter- 
national social type) spoke and continue to speak 
much nonsense concerning the relation of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution to the socialist 
proletarian revolution. The correctness of our 
understanding of Marxism on this point, of our 
interpretation of the experience of previous revolu- 
tions, has been fully confirmed in these four years. 
We, as no one else, carried the bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution to completion. We are advanc- 
ing, conciously, resolutely and ceaselessly toward 
the social revolution, knowing that it is not sep- 
arated by a Chinese wall from the bourgeois 
democratic revolution, knowing that only the 
struggle will decide how far we shall ultimately 
advance, what part of the tremendous task we 
shall accompish, what of our victories will remain 
intact. We shall see. But even now we can 
see that prodigies have been accomplished — for 
a ruined, exhausted and backward country — in the 
socialist transformiition of society. 

Let us define the bourgeois democratic ele- 
ment in our revolution. It should be clear to the 
Marxists. As illustrations we must take only con- 
crete examples. The substance of a bourgeois 
democratic revolution consists in the liberation of 
all the social institutions of a country from mediev- 
alism, serfdom and feudalism. 

A Herculean Task 

What were the main manifestations and rem- 
nante of serfdom in Russia in 1917? Monarchy, 
nobility, land tenure, land exploitation, the posi- 
tion of woman, religion, oppression of nationalities. 



Let us take any of these Augean Stables left 
uncleansed by all the civilized governments in their 
bourgeois democratic revolutions 125 or 250 years 
or more ago (1649 in England) ; take any of these 
— you will see that we have swept them clean. 
In some ten weeks, from November 7, 1917, to 
the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, we 
accomplished a thousand times more in this field 
than did the bourgeois democrats and liberals 
(Cadets), and the petty bourgeois democrats (Men- 
sheviks and Social Revolutionists) during the eight 
months of their power. 

These cowards, babblers, self -admirers and puny 
Hamlets waved a paper sword and did not even 
destroy monarchy! We threw out the whole mon- 
archist rubbish as no one ever did before. We 
left not a stone standing of the ancient structure 
of nobility. The most advanced countries, such 
as England, France, Germany, are not even yet 
rid of traces of "nobility". The more deep-seated 
roots of nobility, such as the remnants of feudal- 
ism and serfdom in landholding, we eradicated 
completely. It "may be argued" (there are scrib- 
blers enough abroad. Cadets, Mensheviks and So- 
cial Revolutionists, who have time for such argu- 
ments) what will be the "final outcome" of the 
land policy inaugurated by October Revolution. 
We do not care to waste time now over such argu- 
ments; we are settling this argument and numer- 
ous other related arguments in actual struggle. 
But it cannot be denied that the petty, bourgeois 
democrats "co-operated" for eight months with 
the land holders who retained the traditions of 
serfdom, whilst we, in a few weeks, swept from 
Russian soil both the landlords and all their tradi- 



tions. 



The Accomplishment 



Take, for example, religion, or the disabilities 
of women, or the oppression of non-Russian nation- 
alities. These are all problems of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution. The wretched petty bour- 
geois democrats chattered about these things for 
eight months. Not one of the advanced countries 
has been able to solve these problems completely 
by bourgeois democratic means. With us they 
were solved by the legislation of the October revo- 
lution. We have fought religious superstition, 
and are still fighting it eflfectively. We have given 
to all non-Russian nationalities their own republics 
or autonomous districts. We have no such hideous 
baseness in Russia, no such archaic rubbish as 
disfranchisement or inequality of women, this out- 
rageous relic of medievalism, perpetrated by the 
greedy bourgeoisie and the stupid petty bourgeoisie 
of all other countries. 

This is more than the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution could accomplish. One hundred and fifty or 
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two hundred and fifty years ago the advanced 
leaders of this revolution promised the people 
liberation from the medieval privileges, from the 
inequality of women, from state-endowed churches, 
from oppression of nationalities. They made many 
promises, but fulfilled none. They could not ful- 
fill them, for their "respect" for the "sanctity of 
private property" interfered. In our Proletarian 
Revolution there was no such "respect" for these 
cursed medievalisms, nor for this sacred "private 
property". 

Reforms as Byproducts 

But in order to strengthen the victories of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, we had to go far- 
ther, and we did go farther. We solved the prob- 
lems of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in the 
course of our main proletarian revolutionary task. 
Reforms, we have always said, are by-products of 
the revolutionary class struggle. Bourgeois-demo- 
cratic changes, we said, and proved by deed, are 
by-products of the proletarian socialist revolution. 
The Kautskys, Hilferdings, Martovs, Chernovs, 
Hillquits, Longuets, MacDonalds, Turatis, and all 
the rest of the heroes of "two and a half" Marx- 
ism, cannot understand this relation between the 
bourgeois-democratic and proletarian-socialist re- 
volutions. The first grows into the second. The 
second incidentally solves the problems of the 
first The second reinforces the work of the first 
Struggle and struggle alone decides how success- 
fully the second can outgrow the first. 

The Soviet order is the living fact and evidence 
' of this outgrowth of one revolution from another. 
The Soviet order is a maximum of democracy 
for the workers and peasants and at the same 
time it represents a break with bourgeois democ- 
ratic ideology and the appearance of a new, uni- 
versally significant type of democracy: proletarian 
democracy, or the dictatorship of the proletariat 

Let the curs and swine of the dying bourgeoisie 
with its petty bourgeois democratic hangers-on 
heap upon us abuse, imprecation, and derision for 
our mistakes and mishaps in the construction of 
our Soviet order. We do not for a moment forget 
that there have been many mishaps and mistakes. 
How could a task of such world significance as the 
creation of an absolutely new type of govern- 
ment order be accomplished without mishaps and 
mistakes? We shall strive steadfastly to overcome 
our failures and our mistakes, to improve the 
application, still far from perfect, of Soviet prin- 
ciples. But we have a right to be proud, and we 
are proud that to our lot fell the good fortune 
to begin the construction of a Soviet State, to 
begin this new epoch of history, the epoch of 
the domination of a new class, oppressed in all 
capitalist countries, but everywhere heading toward 
a new life, toward victory over the bourgeoisie, 
toward the dictatorship of the proletariat, toward 
the deliverance of humanity from the yoke of 
capitalism and imperialistic wars. 



The True Slogan 

The question of imperialistic wars, the question 
of the present world rule of financial capital, 
which inevitably creates new imperialistic wars, pro- 
motes unexampled national oppressions, robbery 
and plunder, and the strangling of the weak, back- 
ward and small nations by a handful of "advanced" 
powers; since 1914, this question has been the 
fundamental problem in the policy of all coun- 
tries. It b a question of life and death to tens of 
millions of people. It is the question whether, 
in the next imperialist war, resulting from cap- 
italism, which the bourgeoisie is preparing before 
our very eyes, 20,000,000 men will be killed, instead 
of the 10,000,000 killed in the war of 1914-1918, 
in addition to those killed in the "small" wars 
not yet ended. It is the question whether in this 
coming war, ^hich is inevitable if capitalism 
endures, 60,000,000 men will be wounded, instead 
of the 30,000,000 wounded in the war of 1914- 
1918. With this question our October Revolution 
opened a new epoch of world history. The hire- 
lings of the bourgeoisie, the Social Revolutionists, 
Mensheviks, and all the petty-bourgeois, so-called 
"socialbt" democracy of the world, scoffed at the 
slogan of the "transformation of the imperialist 
war into civil war." But this slogan proved to be 
the only true slogan; unpleasant, of course, and 
harsh, but nevertheless true, amidst the darkness 
of the most subtle, chauvinist and pacifist lies. 
These lies are collapsing. The Brest-Latovsk Peace 
has been exposed. The significance and conse- 
quences of that peace still worse than Brest-Litovsk, 
— the Versailles Peace — are daily being still more 
mercilessly exposed. In the sight of millions and 
millions of thinking people, seeking the causes 
of the war of yesterday and the causes of the in- 
evitable war of tomorrow, there looms with in- 
creasing clarity and certainty this terrible truth: 
that it is impossible to escape the clutches of the 
imperialist war and its inevitable imperialist 

Eeace;* it is impossible to escape from mis hell 
y any other course than through a Bolshevik strug- 
gle and' a Bolshevik revolution. 

The Answer of the Slaves 

Let the bourgeois and the pacifists, the generals 
and the petty bourgeois, the capitalists and the 
philistines, and all the faithful Christians and all 
the knights of the Second and the Two and a Half 
International, furiously curse this revolution. With 
no flood of malice, calumny and lies can they 
drown the historical fact that for the first time in 
hundreds and thousands of years the slaves have 
answered the war between slave-holders with an 
open proclamation of the slogan: We shall turn 
this conflict between slave-holders over their spoils 



'Here Lenin interjects parenthetically in the Riusian, 
"If we had the old spelling I would write two words with 
their two meanings." There is one word in Russian, 
"mir", for "peace" and "world", distinguished in spelling, 
but not in pionnnciatlon, by the old oithograpby. 
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into a war of the slaves of all nations against the 
slave-holders. 

For the first time in hundreds and thousands of 
years this slogan has grown from a vague feeble 
expectation into a clear, definte political program; 
into an active war of millions of the oppressed un- 
der the leadership of the proletariat; into the first 
victory of the proletariat, the first victory in the 
work of ending wars, the victory of the allied work- 
ers of all countries over the allied bourgeoisie of 
various countries, the bourgeoisie which makes 
peace and conducts war at the expense of the slaves 
of capital, at the expense of hired workers and 
peasants and all the toiling masses. 

The Work Is Begun 

This first victory — ^not the final victory — was 
won by our November Revolution against the most 
extraordinary odds, with unheard of sufferings, and 
in spite of tremendous failures and mistakes on our 
part. As if it were possible for one backward 
nation to defeat the imperialist attacks of the most 
powerful and the most advanced countries of the 
world without suffering defeats and making mis- 
takes! We are not afraid to admit our mistakes, 
and we shall look at them soberly in order that 
we may learn to correct them. But the fact re- 
mains a fact, that for the first time, in huAdreds 
and thousands of years, the promise to answer the 
war between slave-holders with a revolution of the 
slaves against all slave-holders has been fulfilled 
and is being fulfilled in spite of all difficulties. 

We have started this work. As to when and in 
what period of time and where the proletariat 
will complete this work, is a question of little 
importance. What is important is that the ice has 
been broken, that the road is open, that the trail 
is blazed. 

Continue your hypocrisies, Messrs. Capitalists 
of all countries, "defend your fatherlands", Japa- 
nese against Americans, Americans against Japa- 
nese, French against English, and the rest! 

Knights of the Second and the Two and a Half 
Internationals, with all the pacifist gentry and 
Philistines of the world, you may continue to 
hide under fine writing, in new "Basel Manifestos" 
the truth about the conflict against imperialist wars. 
(On the style of the Basel Manifesto of 1912!) 
It was the first Bolshevik revolution that liberated 
at a single stroke the first hundred million people 
from the jaws of imperialist war and imperialist 
peace. The revolutions to come will rescue from 
such wars and such peace all humanity. 

The Present Task 

The last, the most important, the moat difficult, 
and the most incomplete portion of our work is eco- 
nomic construction, the laying of the economic 
foundation for the new socialist structure in place 
of the destroyed feudal and half-destroyed cap- 
italist structures. It is in this most important and 
most difficult task that we have made the most 
failures and mistakes. As if it were possible to 
begin such a new world task without failures and 



mistakes! But we have begun it. We are doing 
it We are correcting now by our "new economic 
policy" a number of our mistakes, we are learn- 
ing how to continue without these mistakes the 
building of the socialist structure in a country of 
small peasants. 

The difficulties are immense. We are U8«] to 
contending against immense difficulties. It is not 
for nothing that our enemies have called us hard 
as rock and have said that we were the repre- 
sentatives of a "break neck" policy. But we have 
learned also — at least to some extent — ^another es- 
sential art in revolution, the art of flexibility, the 
ability to change our tactics rapidly and radiical- 
ly, to reckon with changed general conditions, 
taking a new road for the accomplishment of our 
aim, if the old road proves, for the moment, in- 
expedient or impossible. 

The Necessary Transition 

We thought that by awakening first the general 
political and then the military enthusiasm of the 
masses we should also be able to solve immediate- 
ly, by this enthusiasm, the equally great economic 
problems. We thought, perhaps we expected 
without sufficient reason, to solve, by means of 
direct decrees of the Proletarian Government, the 
questions of state production and state distribution 
of products on a communist basis in a country at 
small peasants. Life has shown our mistake. It 
was necessary that we pass through a number of 
transition stages: State capitalism and state social- 
ism, in order to prepare — ^by many years' hard 
work — ^for the transition to Communism. Not alone 
by enthusiasm, but on a basis of self interest and 
by economic calculation, with the aid of enthus- 
iasm created by the great revolution, in a country 
of small peasants you must build strong bridges 
through state capitalism to socialism; otherwise 
you will not reach communism, otherwise you 
will not bring tens and tens of millions of people 
to communism. Thus we have been taught by 
experience. Thus we have been taught by the 
general course of the revolution. 

The New Policy 

And we, who during the period of four years 
have learned somewhat how to take sharp curves 
(when sharp curves are demanded), begin to 
learn diligently, attentively, and assiduously 
(though not sufficiently attentively, diligently and 
assiduously) the new curve, the "new economic 
policy". The Proletarian state must become a 
more careful, more zealous, more efficient "boss", 
a wise wholesale merchant; otherwise it cannot put 
a country of small peasants economically on its 
feet There cannot be any other transition to 
communism under the present conditions, when we 
have beside us the capitalist — at least for the pres- 
ent capitalist — west The wholesale merchant, as 
an economic type, would appear as far removed 
from communism as is the sky from the earth. 
But it is just such a paradox that leads in real life 
from small peasant economy through state cap- 
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italism to socialism. Personal interest increases 
production. We must first of all have at any cost 
an increased production. Wholesale trade binds 
millions of small peasants together in common 
economic interest, leading them to the next step, 
to various forms of common action and unity in 
industry itself. 

We have already begun the necessary recon- 
struction of our economic policy. We have already 
achieved in this field some partial, it is true, but 
undoubted successes. We are already finishing, 
in this field of education, the preparatory class. 



Learning with perseverance and assiduity, testing 
every step by practical experience, not fearing to 
change many times the work begim, not fearing to 
correct our mistakes, attentively considering their 
significance, we shall enter the next class. We shall 
complete the "course", even though the conditions 
of world economy and world politics have made 
it longer and harder than we desired it to be. No 
matter how hard the sufferings of the transition 
period, no matter what the pain, hunger and de- 
struction, we will not, at any cost, lose courage 
and we will bring our task to a victoriAUS aad^ 



Symposium 



(The following statanents were prepared especially for our readers by a number of Amerieaar 
recently returned from Soviet Russia to whom we put the following question: 

"As the result of your observatioiu in Russia what do you consider most important for 
readers of Soviet Russia to know about that country?" 

In publishing the replies received to this question, we of course assume no responsibility for 
the opinions expressed by the writers who represent many interesting varieties of personal experi- 
ence and sentiment. In view of diversity of these witnesses the urumimily of their reports is all 
the more striking.) 



WiLUAH Z. Foster 

(SecretaryTreasurer, Trade Union Educationd Leagne. 
Enured Soviet Russia May 1, 1921, a* correspondent 
for the Federated Press; left Russitt in August, /jn- 
mediatelj on his return to America, Mr. Foster wrou 
« book on his Russian experiences, of which a rtmem 
is printed in this issue of SovnT Rnssu, on page T78. 
Mr. Foster is not» addressing meetingt in Western 
American dties, in the inlereu of rdief to the Work- 
ers' Republic of Russia.) 

TI^HILE in Russia I made every effort to get 
▼» the views not only of the predominani 
political group, the Communists, but also those 
of the opposition parties: the Mensheviki, Anarch- 
ists, Syndicalists, ex-bourgeois, etc. In my in- 
vestigations I was allowed to go where I pleased 
and to associate with whom I wished. I feel that 
I had a fair chance to observe the real situation 
and to build up an opinion of my own. 

The result of my trip is that my faith in the 
Russian revolution has been enormously strength- 
ened. I feel sure that it will accomplish its great 
purpose and that the reaction will never again 
get the upper hand in Russia. It is true that the 
situation is one of heart-breaking difficulty, espe- 
cially with the complications brought about by 
the famine, but forces are at work that will re- 
solve it successfully. The supreme problem of 
to-day is the economic problem. The world's 
industrial experts say that the Communists cannot 
solve this and still adhere to their main program. 
But this is an old story with them and their like. 
They said right after the October revolution that 
the new Government was absolutely impossible and 
could not last two months. Yet here it is now, 
four years later, stronger than ever- The political 



"impossibility" has been brilliantly achieved, aa 
the whole world has had to admit. And the same 
ia true in the matter of the defense of the revolu- 
tion. When Russia, without an army and paralyzed 
by the blockade, sabotage, etc., was besieged by 
a multitude of foes, backed by world capitalism, 
the military wiseacres assured us that the Soviet 
Government was doomed. But it did not fall. On> 
the contrary, by one of the greatest military 
efforts on record, it succeeded in driving back all 
its enemies and in making its foes respect its 
power. The military "imposbibility** has beett 
solved. And so it will go with the "insoluble" 
industrial problem also. Even as the workers 
solved the overwhelmingly difficult political and' 
military problems so they will solve that of in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. The whole country, now 
freed from war for the first time, is turning its 
attention to the industrial situation, and I, for one, 
am confident that its difficulties will be overcome 
— ^to the surprise and dismay of the bourgeois 
world. 

Just now, I think, a double campaign of pub- 
licity is necebary: First, to acquaint the people 
generally with the terrors of the famine and the 
blockade, and to bring home to them a sense of 
their responsibility to relieve these conditions; and 
second, to point out thoroughly to the rebel ele- 
ments here the true meaning of the new economic 
program now being put into force in Soviet Russia. 
There is altogether too much ignorance on tlu» 
subject, too much nonsense about the Communist* 
inviting the capitalists back into control in Russia. 
We cannot have too much light on the great in- 
dustrial problem and the measures that are being 
applied to solve it 
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Joseph Irwin Franck 

(Vniud States Senator from Maiyland. In a Utter to 
Soviet Russia, Senator France writes'.^ "l undertook 
ike journey to Russia as a private citixen, because I 
believed that it was imperative for us to know more 
about the Russian situation if we were to formulate 
rational plans for the restoration of Europe and ^ of 
the world" Remained in Russia one monih, leaving 
on July 28, 1921.) 
T^ROM my observations of Europe and Russia, 
-'- I am convinced that there has been carried 
on in the United States a systematic campaign of 
misrepresentation concerning all that has been 
transpiring in Russia during the last four years. 
The purpose of this propaganda has been to pre- 
vent the establishment of conunercial and diplo- 
matic relationships between the United States and 
Russia. This propaganda has been carried on in 
the interest of other nations and has been contrary 
to the advancement of the best interests of our 
country. 

I am convinced, from what I have observed in 
Russia, that the present Government will not be 
overthrown, since it commands the confidence and 
support of the Russian peasants, who constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the Russian population. 
The economic, social, political, ana industrial 
organizations of the great nations as they exist 
today— of the United States, of England, of Ger- 
many, of France — aie not the result of any plan 
nor the consequence of the adoption cf any theory. 
Each national organization is the result of the 
play and inter-play, of the action and reaction 
and inter-action of individual and social forces. 
The same individual and social forces which have 
created the United States are now at work in 
Russia creating a new Russia, a Russia which will 
be quite comparable to our Republic in all of its 
institutions- It will retain its Soviet form, but it 
will not be a Communistic government as we im- 
derstand the meaning of that word. It will, rather, 
tend to be a government socialized to the extent 
that Germany was prior to the war. The rail- 
roads, the public utilities, the natural resources, 
and all enterprises which are charged with public 
use, will be operated by the Government, while 
large and small manufacturing concerns and busi- 
ness enterprises of a private nature will be carried 
on with private capital by individuals. 

There is no more important task to be performed 
than that of re-establishing friendly relationships 
between the Republic of the United States and 
the Republic of Russia. A commission should be 
sent at once to Russia to confer with the Russians 
concerning all points of dispute between the United 
States and Russia, to settle amicably- all points of 
difference, to adjust the question of Russia's out- 
standing obligations, with a view to recognition 
by the United States of the Russian Government 
when satisfactory arrangements have been made. 
The recognition of Russia by the United States 
would enable Russia to go into the money markets 
of the world to borrow two billions of dollars 
which she should expend at once for the purchase 
of immediate necessities. The purchase of a large 



portion of these necessities from the United States 
would go far toward the revival of business here. 



Lewis S. Gannett 

(In Russia five weeks as correspondent of 'The Nation'. 
Left Russia July 7, 1921.) 

AjCOST readers of Soviet Russia probably know 
*^*- a great deal more about Russia than I do, 
and probal}ly are more cheerfully optimistic about 
Russia. If I were to try to impress any one thing 
on them, it would be that a revolution is not, never 
has been, and never can be, a picnic. It is easier 
to swell with emotional enthusiasm about the revo- 
lution in America than in Russia. You do not 
get enough to eat in Russia, and you do not have 
as comfortable and clean a bed, and you have a 
lot of work to do. And even for revolutionists 
military victory is a simpler and easier thing to 
achieve than economic victory. The task of eco- 
nomic reorganization is long and harsh. Results 
do not show quickly. Sympathizers with Soviet Rus- 
sia will do well to realize the complexity of revolu- 
tion. Compromises are being made in Russia, and 
to many these compromises will in the coming 
months bring discouragement and disillusionment 
Those who will be disillusioned are those who 
still have illusions, those who have had too simple 
a conception of revolution and who have seen its 
first victories through a magnifying glass. The 
most important thing for readers of Soviet Russia 
to know is that the Russian Revolution has ceased 
to be merely a Russian phenomenon, or even mere- 
ly a revolutionary phenomenon — that its future de- 
velopment may well lie chiefly outside of Russia, 
and that with the slackening of the pace of evo-. 
lution in the period of reaction which we are 

f>assing through, its effect may — ^for the present at 
east— come in more peaceful and less capricious 
fashion than its most ardent supporters had be- 
lieved. In 1810 the French Revolution might well 
have seemed dead and effectless to real revolu- 
tionists, but the yeast was at work throughout Eu- 
rope. Another Idnd of yeast is at work today. 



Anna J. Haines 

(Representative of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the organization of the American Quakers, 
which is distributing food, clothing, and medicines 
to Russian children. Was in Russia from July, 1917, 
to July, 1919, and from December, 1920, to September 
19, 1921.) 

"1^0 one who has been in Russia during the past 
^ ^ year, and more especially no one who has 
made the sad trip to the Volga Valley, can fail 
to say that food, nourishing ready-to-eat food, is 
the most immediate need of the Russian people. 
When a children's home caring for 100 or- 
phaned and deserted infants has to employ a two- 
horse garbage cart to carry away its daily output of 
14 or 15 dead babies, dead not from epidemic or 
other diseases, but because they cannot live upon the 
grass bread and meat soup which is the only 
food in the neighborhood; when older children 
and grown-up people, who in the hope of find- 
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ing a more fruitful home had walked 50 miles 
or more to the nearest railroad station, die from 
hunger and heart exhaustion before they get a 
chance to board a train; when one has seen these 
conditions and realizes that they are being repeated 
in. almost every town and village over an area 
as large as that of all the states of our Atlantic 
seaboard, one forgete the new economic and po- 
litical and social problems that had once seemed 
the most important actualities in Soviet Russia — 
one can only remember that twenty million peo- 
ple are starving there and that here are billions 
of bushels of surplus foodstuffs. 

What is America going to do about it? 



methods, its ultimate chances of success or failure^ 
it is modernizing Russia. 



Marguerite E. Harrison 

(Newspaper correspondent, Baltimore Sun, New York 
Evening Post, Associated Press. In a letter to Soviet 
Russia, accompanying the following statement, Mrs. 
Harrison writes: "l remained in Russia for eighteen 
months, entering the country by illegal means on 
February 8, 1920, after I had been refused a permit 
to visit it legitimately by the Representative of the Soviet 
Government in the United States. Ten months of my 
stay were spent in prison, a fact for which I hold only 
myself responsible." Left Russia July 28, 1921, being 
the first of the American prisoners releojed in con- 
formity with the agreement of the Soviet Government 
with the American Relief Administration.) 

'T' any one who has studied internal conditions 
^ in Russia it is obvious that the great mass 
of the people is as yet unripe for any form of 
representative government, and that the country 
must necessarily be a prey to minority government 
for some time to come. The question is whether 
it is better to have it ruled by a Communist or a 
reactionary oligarchy. Sane thinking people of 
all political persuasions should know that this is 
the real issue. They should be brought to see' that 
continued isolation of Russia will have the effect 
of completing the economic ruin of the country, 
with the consequent reaction upon world economics; 
of strengthening the political dictatorship of the 
Communist Party, pushing them still further in 
their tactical program of world revolution; and 
perhaps of finally driving them to military agres- 
sion; that the eventual outcome of the policy of 
isolation may be anarchy or possibly a reaction 
far more bloody and far more terrible than the 
Communist regime. 

They should know that the only way to bring 
about a government in Russia which will repre- 
sent the will of the great mass of the people is 
to give them a chance to develop the moral force 
to express that will in action, and that this can 
only be done by giving them peace, food and con- 
tact with the outside world- They should know 
that the administrative apparatus of the Soviet 
Government is strong, well organized, and is the 
only channel through which it is possible to help 
the Russian people to find themselves; that what- 
ever may be their opinions of its aims, ideals and 



Pazton Hibben 

(Captain, F. A., R. C, Secretary of American Embassy, 
Petrograd, 190S'1906. Secretary, Russian Commission 
of the Near East Relief. Between August 16, 1921. 
and September 12, 1921, travelled from TifUs t» 
Moscow and return, making a journey of 4JB63 miles, 
through Adjaria, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Daghestan, 
Gorsk, and Soviet Russia, visiting Baku, Rostov-on-Don, 
Samara, Penza, Tsaritsin, and many other poiius.) 

'T^HE thing to be remembered about the political 
'* organization of Russia since the Revolution 
is that it is elastic. 

We Americans are a hurried people, and our 
thought on political matters is not profound. Wo 
are in the habit of using tags to classify every- 
thing in our experience, and the tags are fre- 
quently superficially chosen and carelessly applied. 
Big Bill Edwards is tagged as a football hero, and 
a football hero he will remain, however efficient 
his work may be in other lines. Roosevelt was a 
rough-rider till he died. We are that way. 

But the Government of Soviet Russia is not that 
wiy at all. We called it "Bolshevist" in the be- 
ginning, and "Bolshevism" became a term of 
political reproach, not because people knew what 
it meant, but precisely because they did not know 
what it meant. They feared it as people often 
fear what they do not understand. They only knew 
that they did not approve the Government of Rus- 
sia, whatever it might be. Later, a few purists 
began to call the Soviet Government "commun- 
istic", ignoring the fact that there is not now and 
never has been a working communism in Russia. 
It d.d not, however, occur to any great number 
of people to enquire what the actual Government 
of Russia is and how it works. It comes therefore 
as a great shock to most of those who go to Russia 
to find that, all things considered, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is a government, and does work. 

As nearly as I can word it, the aim of the Soviet 
Government is not a theory, biit a practical thing, 
namely: to insure for the great mass of the people 
of Russia a certain minimum of sufficient food to 
rat, clothes to wear, a fit place t-/ live in and useful 
work to do— af any cost. 

If, for example, to see that a laborer and his 
family have decent rooms to live in, instead of 
a quarter of a subcellar, 12 ft. by 8 ft., it be 
necessary that a man and his wife who occupy a 
14 room house should give up 4 of those rooms 
to the laborer and his family, then the man and 
his wife have only 10 rooms left for their own 
use, and the laborer and his family have the other 
four. If there are more people than there are 
rooms, then the man and his wife may be reduced 
to one room of their 14; but the laborer and his 
wife will also have only one room. The important 
thing is that the man and his wife who once oc- 
cupied a house of 14 rooms will not be ejected and 
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a laborer and his family established in his place. 
In this respect the Revolution in Russia differs 
from the Revolution in France. A definite need 
is met as best it can be, and no more. 

And so throughout, in governmental theory as 
well as fact The Soviet Government did not sur- 
render its principles last April, or admit its defeat 
and return to capitalism, as reported, for the simple 
reason that it had no fixed principles to surrender. 
It was seeking the practical realization of the aim 
stated above, and it is still seeking that practical 
realization. To claim the contrary u merely to 
set up a man of straw and then destroy him for 
one's own satisfaction. 

Many of the people's representatives in Russia 
aie Communists; but Russia is not a communistic 
state. Many of the members of President Harding's 
cabinet are Christians; but the Government of uie 
United States is a long way from the precept in 
Matt 22:39.* It is a tenet of the Christian faith 
that a man who takes the life of Christ as his 
ideal may still be a Christian though he sin. It is 
equally true of Russia today that though the Soviet 
Government may not provide the minimum for 
«very man which is its aim, it has no more sur- 
rendered its principles or proved them wrong than 
the Christian who has failed to realize Christ's 
ideal. And what Christian has not? 



HuLET M. Wells 

(Entered Russia in AprU, 1921, as tpeciid corretporut- 
ent of the Seattle Union Record and with credentials 
from the Labor Council of Seattle as a ddegate to the 
First Congress of the International Council of Trade 
Unions. Made a tour through the Volga famine region 
with an official investigating party headed by Kalinin, 
the Chairman of the AU-Rusaan Central Executive 
Committee. Left Russia September 12, 1921.) 

nPHE thing that I would most like to impress 
*• upon the American people in regard to 
Soviet Russia is that Russia is still the victim of 
the cruelest, most cowardly attack ever made upon 
a suffering people. Russia has a socialist govern- 
ment, but socialism has never been tried there. 
All that her weary, hungry people have had time 
or opportunity to do has been to fight one un- 
provoked attack after another. 

Some of these attacks have been nominally from 
the inside, others have been the deliberate invasion 
of hostile powers, without cause, without a declara- 
tion of war, without constitutional authority of 
their peoples. But whatever form these attacks 
have taken, they have all been inspired, planned, 
backed and executed by the forces of world capital- 
ism and imperialism, which see in the rise of 
-one working-class government to power the menace 
to their oligarchy. 

There is no parallel in history for the heroism 
and devotion with which the Russian people have 
risen to each new crisis and held the international 
■wolf-pack at bay. The story of the rise of the Red 
Army from the ruins left by collapsing Tsarism, 

**7h(Mi ihalt love thy n«ighbor •• thTMlf.** 



and the brilliant exploits that have followed, would 
seem like a thrilling romance if it were not for 
the agony of a sutteiing people that made it 
possible. 

Germany collapsed in 1918 because her eco- 
nomic resources could no longer stand the strain; 
but Russia, in a worse position then, fought on for 
three years more. Russia has had no opportunity 
to pursue her cherished projects of educating her 
people or of building up again her industrial sys- 
tem, which the war has completely demolished. 
The plots still continue. Stripped, starving, mined, 
Russia must still keep her weary soldiers under 
arms or the grey wolves will rush in and destroy 
her. 

The first thing, therefore, that I would have die 
American workers realize, is that their govern- 
ment, sometimes without the knoweldge of the 
people, and generally without their consent, has 
had a liberal share in the persecution of the Russian 
nation. In the name of common humanity and 
decency I call upon the workers of America to 
rise and stop this intrigue and infamy, and to 
make some belated reparation by sending food to 
the famine sufferers of the Volga- The other point 
to which I would call attention is that no trial has 
been made in Russia of Socialism, Communism, 
Anarchism, or any other innovation in social ad- 
ministration; Russia has been unable to do any- 
Jiing since November, I9I7, except fight with her 
back to the wall. 



BOUND VOLUMES 
of SOVIET RUSSIA 



Volume IV, containing all the weddy 
issues of Soviet Russia from January 1 
to May 28, 1921, inclusive, is ready for 
delivery. Completely indexed. Sent post- 
paid for $400. 

A few copies of Volumes II and III may 
still be obtained. Volume II contains the 
issues from January to June, 1920, inclusive; 
Volume III from July to December, 1920. 
Price $5.00 per volume, postpaid. Bound 
in cloth. Order from 



SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 W. 40th St, New York, N. Y. 
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England France and Russia 



By. Karl Radek. 



A r the moment of the October Revolution, France 
**■ and England had a conunon policy with regard 
to Soviet Russia. This policy arose from purely 
military interests and aimed to prevent Germany 
from using Soviet Russia as a source of strength 
in making war and to create a military front in 
the East which would compel Germany to con- 
centrate there the forces drawn to the Western 
front after the peace of Brest-Litovsk. Social mo- 
tives, even the destruction of the proletarian state, 
were of less importance than these military ob- 
jectives. 

After the defeat of Germany and at the con- 
clusion of that period during which the Allies 
trembled lest Bolshevism might envelop the world 
in conflagration, and therefore created White 
armies to combat this danger, a differentiation 
arose in the policies of the Allies- After the 
peace of Versailles, the United States retired from 
participation in European politics. The share of 
the United States in the Siberian adventure was 
chiefly intended to limit the liberty of action of 
the Japanese. The force of the interventionist 
efforts, as well as their direction, were determined 
primarily by France and England. 

The French Policy 

French policy has very definite and simple alms. 
Its object is to destroy the Soviet power in order 
to create a White Russia, the object of which 
would be to extort from the peasant masses the 
old national debt incurred by the Tsars. To this 
White Russia, as an ally of France, would also 
be assigned die defense of France, with several 
million bayonets, against the future German re- 
vanche. 

For this reason the French Government does not 
favor the creation of separate border states. The 
single exception has been Poland, which is re- 
garded as a military substitute for Russia, and 
•imultaneously as the watchdog of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Toward all the other states created 
on the soil of the former Russian Empire, France 
has assumed a sceptical and most unfriendly at- 
titude. At best it regarded these states as cannon 
fodder and never intended to assume any obliga- 
tions with regard to them. The policy of France 
was stubborn and undeviating until the destruction 
flf Wrangel. ■> 

The English Policj 

England pursued an entirely different policy. 
Of course, Uie English Government hated Soviet 
Russia. The destruction of Soviet Russia was and 
still remains one of the aims of the English Gov- 
ernment, but this aim is one to be pursued over 
a number of years, and the English Government 
by no means binds itself as to the method by 
which this is to be achieved. It does not desire 
the speediest possible destruction of the Soviet 



power. On the contrary, the English Government 
is afraid it might fall too soon. This is the dom- 
inant trait of the English policy toward Russia. 
The causes of this attitude of the English capital- 
ist Government toward the proletarian state are 
apparent to all who are acquainted, first, with 
the history of the English oriental policy, and 
second, with the origin of the Anglo-French con- 
troversy, the struggle for domination on the Eu- 
ropean continent- 
England fears the re-establishment and consoli- 
dation of any Russia — a White Russia not less 
than a Red — since any firmly establbhed Russia 
will again be a decisive factor in foreign policy, 
particularly in Oriental policy. Such a Russia 
would be incapable of competing with the cap- 
italist countries in Europe and would doubtless 
turn its face to Asia and there become a danger- 
ous opponent which could threaten England from 
the vantage-ground of dry land. The English 
fleet could not defend India and Persia, and Tur- 
key would be under Russian influence. 

It would not be a matter of indifference to 
English authorities whether these regions were 
ruled by a White Russia or were under the in- 
fluence of the revolutionary Russia which has 
aided them in emerging from the yoke of world 
capitalism. The English Government is more 
afraid of White Russia than of Red Russia in 
this field, as a White Russia would be more likely 
to conclude an alliance with the capitalist com- 
petitors of England, with America and France, 
than would a Red Russia. 

Why England Supported CotaUer-RevoUition 

Although England aims at a victory over Red 
Russia and at the re-establishment of a white bour- 
geois Russia, it is for the present attempting to 
postpone this consummation until the main ques- 
tions of oriental policy (the Turkish question, 
and the Chinese question) have been definitely 
settled to the advantage of England, and until 
England's relations with America and France have 
been defined. For this reason England supported 
the Kolchaks, Denikins, and Yudeniches with in- 
sufficient aid. This aid was crippled, not only by 
the conflict of conunercial interests with the mili- 
tary clique, but also by the struggle of those in- 
fluential circles headed by Lord Curzon, which 
dominate England's Asiatic policy, against Chur- 
chill's military party. 

By supporting Denikin and Kolchak, the Eng- 
lish Government weakened not only Soviet Rus- 
sia, but Russia in general, as this struggle di- 
verted Russia's attention from economic problems, 
and gave the country no opportunity to establish 
itself and gather its forces. Simultaneously, the 
strength of the Whites was consumed in the con- 
flict After Denikin's defeat, England was ready 
to do business with Soviet Russia, as the country 
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had been sufficiently debilitated by the war. Eng- 
land was even obliged to give up the war upon 
Soviet Russia as speedily as possible in order to 
get ahead of her competitors, France and America, 
in trade, by which alone England could exert a 
dominating influence on Russia. 

England Plays a Waiting Game 

The development of relations between England 
and Soviet Russia after the conclusion of the 
trade agreement proceeded in a manner that pre- 
vented the English aim from becoming apparent 
for a long time. England was expecting a trans- 
formation of the internal Soviet policy. It waited 
for the wounds inflicted by intervention to exert 
their influence on Russia's economic policy. The 
representatives of the Soviet power said frankly 
that the effects of the economic weakening of 
Russia would force the country to release all its 
economic resources, to cease to depend merely 
upon state activity but to resort also to the act- 
ivity of the petty bourgeois in the work of re- 
construction- They further declared that Soviet 
Russia would be forced to yield to capital, as it 
ia in need of economic aid from the capitalist 
world. In its interpretation of the resolution of 
our March Congress, the Observer, the intellectual 
food of Lloyd George, declared that these reso- 
lutions were one of the most decisive political 
factors of recent days. The English Govern- 
ment wanted to see to what extent the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would be able, to what extent it would 
desire, to realize this new economic policy. 

• The Soviet Government is carrying out this policy 
which will lead to a re-establishment of Russian 
economy. Moreover, the distress that has be- 
fallen Russia from the great famine coinpels a 
determined attitude in this matter. The English 
Government and the English business world are 
convinced, therefore, that it is time to stop talk- 
ing about economic relations and to begin the or- 
ganization of these relations. The fact that Les- 
lie Urquhart, one of the chief instigators of the 
former interventionist policy, began negotiations 
for the re-establishment of the mighty Ural en- 
terprises once belonging to him, is one of the 
most striking indications of this attitude. 

Economic Penetration 

Lloyd George's speech on August 6, on the 
famine in Russia, stated the platform of English 
imperialism with regard to Russia. Commercial 
firms are to buy grain for the hungry provinces, 
on the basis of a great credit, to be established 
in their favor by the English Government, in 
those provinces where the crops did not fail. There 
is a twofold object in this plan. It keeps out 
America, which is the chief purveyor of grain, 
and to whom Soviet Russia might turn if it had 
money credits instead of goods credits. The form 
of goods credits proposed by Lloyd George had 
the object of postponing the moment of economic 
agreement between Soviet Russia and America. 
The second object is the immediate economic pene- 



tration of Soviet Russia by English commercial 
capital. 'The policy proclaimed by Lloyd George 
is an effort to attain an English monoply in Ru*- 
sia or at least to secure a dominant influence for 
England in the Russian market 

A New Trend in France 

France has not yet renounced the policy of 
intervention. It still dreams of an early fall of 
the Soviet Government M. Briand still hopes 
that France's old ally, hunger, which Noulena 
sought to mobilize as early as 1918, will be of 
assistance to him. He hopes that hunger will 
lead to the fall of the Soviet Government and thia 
not only with the humane aid of the White Guards 
supported by France, but also with the immediate 
assistance of French bayonets and the bayonets 
of France's vassals. Before the end of 1920, how- 
ever, there arose in France a tendency towards 
a change of policy. This new trend is to be ob- 
served even in influential government circles. In 
an exchange of notes between the English and 
French governments begiiming last December and 
continuing through July of this year France took 
up the question of the resumption of relations 
with Soviet Russia. Recognition of the debts of 
the Tsarist and Kerensky governments by Soviet 
Russia is considered by tne French Government to 
be a sine qua non of this resumption, but it speaks 
of these debts in a manner that leads one to sup- 
pose that a portion of the French capitalist class 
begins to view the formulation of thu question 
not as a means of exacerbating the relations be- 
tween the two states, but as a method of arriving 
at a settlement In the note of November 25, 
1920, it is pointed out that of course Soviet Rus- 
sia would not be able immediately to b^in pay- 
ments on this debt Postponement of payment 
and transformation of the debts are also spoken 
of. 

French Apprehensions 

A number of voices in the French Press, such 
as the Delegate Hennessey, such as the paper 
Information, even Poincare, etc, openly point out 
the causes of this already apparent transforma- 
tion. Poincare, the former president of France, 
a nationalist of narrow horizon, in an article in 
the Revue des deux Mondes, asks: "Shall France 
stand aloof at a moment when amiable allies on 
the other side of the channel are selling their 
goods to Soviet Russia iyt the money of the Rus- 
sian treasury, for the money which constitutes 
a guarantee of the debt of France?" Commercial 
relations between Soviet Russia and England, which 
France did not succeed in preventing, force the 
latter to compound with Soviet Russia. The sober 
political heads of France begin to understand that 
the continuation of the intervention policy is a 
danger to their country. While France pursue* 
a policy of impotent rage against Soviet Russia, 
England will have so consolidated its economic 
position in Russia that France, having changed 
its policy, may find itself approaching a table on 
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which all the covers have already been reserved 
by others. The more this danger becomes a real- 
ity, the greater becomes France's disquiet 

In judging the world situation, Soviet Russia 
must consider this tendency in France to reckon 
with realities. This current represents the view 
that France u incapable of making war upon 
Russia and that the isolation of France from Rus- 
sia will serve only the interests of the English 
desire for monoply in Europe. This was revealed 
in the answer received by France from England. 
For a month the English Government did not 
answer the French note, and finally declared: "We 
beg you to join us in our conmiercial agreements 
with Russia." Of course such an answer showed 
that England was only too delighted to postpone 
commercial relations between France and Russia. 

The external policy of Soviet Russia, taking 
account of this new tendency in France, must also 
appraise it properly. In the first place, we must 
say: The tendency is a new one; it has by no 
means overcome the interventionist movement The 
adventurers of the military party are still in full 
bloom and still have a strong influence on the 
French Government. Officially, the power is still 
in their hands. Second: Even if the Government 
were determined to resort to the new policy, this 
would by no means exclude the possibility that 
it might pursue this new policy in a manner that 
would be a lively counterpart to the policy of in- 
tervention. This might particularly be the case 
at the beginning of the new policy. To put the 
case more concretely, let us for a moment ex- 
amine the procedure of the French Government 
in Warsaw on September 3. 

Ultimatums and Negotiations 

What was the intention of the French Govern- 
ment when it forced Poland and Rumania to send 
ultimatums to Soviet Russia? Was it the inter- 
vention policy, the preparation of a new war 
against Russia? This would show the present 
weakness of the conciliation tendency. But there 
might be an entirely different reason. The French 
Government has undoubtedly lost much time in 
its interventions; it knows that normally the nego- 
tiations on an economic treaty are of long dura- 
tion. It is not impossible that the adventurers 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs may want 
to counterbalance the time they have lost, by mak- 
ing threats, now that they know their minds have 
been made up to take part in negotiations. 

It is possible that those who pull the strings 
in France wanted to create a situation through 
their vassals by which they might have secured 
the conclusion of a treaty on terms dictated by 
themselves. However insane this policy that passes 
from negotiations to ultimatums may seem, we 
do not consider French diplomacy to be incapable 
of such a policy. French diplomacy, which does 
not understand the real situation of Russia, which 
is full of internal contradictions, which fears the 
outcry of the nationalist press, which cannot af- 
ford ot appear in any other guise than that of 



victor; this French dipIomtu:y perhaps thought it 
would frighten us, instead it has only given us 
warning what were the goals pursued bv the ulti- 
matum of September 3; it has shown that it was 
ready to rekindle the torch of war in order to 
hurl Soviet Russia into an abyss of blood and 
suffering. But if they use ultimatums to play 
with us, they can never tell how the game will 
close. Particularly when so reserved and self- 
controlled a partner as Marshal Pilsudski is Used 
as the weapon of France. 

Soviet Russia has been warned. It knows that 
M. Briand wants either to renew the war or to 
force from the Soviet Government by military 
threats concessions which he could not obtain by 
peaceful negotiations. The Soviet Government, 
which recently made known to France its readi- 
ness for peace, in the splendid and clear com- 
munication of Comrade Chicherin to the French 
people — the Soviet Government is no material for 
extortionists to practice on. Such attempts, al- 
together aside from the military dangers involved 
in threats of this kind, only accentuate the hostil- 
ity between the masses of the Russian people and 
the French Government, and create a situation ia 
which England becomes the only factor with whom 
business and treaty negotiations can be concluded. 

The way to reach agreements with Soviet Rus- 
sia, to reach an understanding based upon the in- 
terests of both countries, insofar as such inten- 
tions may be possibly assumed in the relations 
between capitalist and proletarian countries, must 
be by the abandonement of the policy of egging 
on Poland and Rumania against Soviet Russia, 
a policy which, while it may weaken Russia eco- 
nomically, will simply postpone the moment when 
Russia can begin to buy and sell. So long as 
this ability to buy and sell is not present, no mili- 
tary devices will squeeze a single penny out of 
Russia. You caxmot get bread from a stone. 

GRATITUDE 
"Naturally, all Poland, from the highest to the 
lower classes, and without distinction of creed 
or politics, is tremendously grateful to America, 
not only for the food relief which has been sent 
but especially for the American munitions which 
saved the country during the war with the Bolshe- 
viki in 1920. America's contribution to Poland at 
that time has not received sufficient attention; it 
was even greater than that of France." — Father 
Kurkowiski, returning from Poland, quoted in 
New York Times, Nov. 20, 1921. 



SAVINKOV DEPARTS FROM POLAND 
Warsaw, Nov. 2. (Transmitted by Vienna Rosta.) 
— Gazeta Warszawska reports the following: Boris 
Savinkov, who was ordered to leave Warsaw on 
October 30, begged on October 29 to be permitted 
to remain two weeks longer. Minbter Skirmunt 
denied this request outright, whereupon Savinkov 
declared that he would not leave, except under com- 
pulsion. He actually had to be led out by the* 
police. 
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Co-operation in Soviet Russia 

(A statement by the Russian Trade Delegation, London.) 



TN the early part of this year Russian Coopera- 
* tion entered upon another stage of its de- 
velopment The Russian Government, owing to 
the constantly changing economic situation, and 
foreseeing new economic difficulties in connection 
with the approaching calamity of failure of har- 
vest, found it necessary to change the line of its 
economic policy. The Government devoted its 
main attention to the organization of an exchange 
of goods in order to regulate the relationships be- 
tween the towns and the villages, to increase the 
productivity of the peasant masses, and thus, in- 
creasing export, to put foreign trade on a more 
normal footing. 

The Government has consequently decided to 
place this task — ^the exchange of goods — upon the 
shoulders of -Russian Co-operation, i. e., upon the 
Centrosoyus (the All-Russian Union of Co-opera- 
tive Unions), without at the same time releasing 
it from the obligations connected with the distribu- 
tion of goods, and furthermore enlarging its. work 
in collecting goods on a national scale. 

The first period of the development of Russian 
Co-operation, before the war and up to the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, proved its vitality and its capacity 
for work within its own limited sphere. 

Co-operation After the Revolution 

In the second period — from the revolution up 
to the end of 1920-T-Russian Co-operation was en- 
larged by incorporating the whole population of 
an enormous country. During this period forty 
provincial unions completed their organization. 
The Centrosoyus definitely entered into relations 
with fifty-three provincial unions in Central Russia 
and twenty-six provincial unions in the autonomous 
Soviet Republics and regions. Five hundred sixty 
•even district branches were united in sixty-five 
provincial unions. In fifty-six provinces the prim- 
ary system comprised 20,000 multiple and single 
•hops. In thirty provinces there were 23,191 
distributing centres at work. 

At this stage co-operation took upon itself the 
functions of distribution on an unprecedented 
scale. It began to feel and regard itself as an 
organ of national importance, although it did not 
yet conceive the fulness of its tasks. 

But in the third period, into which the All- 
Russian Centrosoyus has entered as a consequence 
of the new economic policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, its grown wings begin to spread out with 
full force. The Centrosoyus regains its independ- 
ence, it receives back its nationalized assets, it acts 
not only as executor but as a collaborator and 
the nearest assistant of the State power, having in 
the meantime developed its own organization 'and 
resources, with the assistance of the Soviet Govern- 
' ment, so that it is now able to assume its new and 
supremely important function^. 



No Return to the Past 

Some co-operators of the old, individualistic way 
of thinking, being unable to distinguish outward 
forms from the essence of things, have begun to 
imagine that the new development of Centrosoyus 
means the restoration of their old privileges and 
liberties. For the good of Russian Co-operation, 
and of the co-operative movement generally, it 
'should be made clear at the outset tnat no such 
return to the past is implied. 

The new independence of the Centrosoyus and 
its new powers and obligations are far removed 
from its past self-contained independence and its 
"parish pump" outlook; equally far apart is the 
sphere of action which lies open before the Centro- 
soyus at the present time from the limited sphere 
in which its work was confined during the first 
period of its existence. The stage upon which 
the activity of the Centrosoyus now enters marks, 
in fact, the actual realization of the remotest aims 
ever dreamed of by the advanced guard of co-opera- 
tion. 

The new work that lies before the co-operative 
movement was fully discussed at the AIl-Ruasian 
Congress of Co-operative delegates in July. To 
this congress 250 representatives with a right to 
vote and 134 with consultative powers came from 
all parts of Russia — ^not only from the whole of 
Central Russia, but also from Siberia, Ukraine, 
Turkestan, Caucasus, as well as delegates froia 
workers' and transport co-operative societies. 

The congress was opened by the President of 
the Board of the All-Russian Union of Co-operative 
Societies, Khinchuk. In his opening address, Khin- 
chuk emphasized the exceptional importance at- 
taching to the fact that the Centrosoyus was entrust- 
ed with the exchange of goods as a result of the de- 
cree of April 7. In accordance with this decree the 
stocks of goods accumulated by the Government 
Provincial Food Departments will be handed over to 
the Centrosoyus, that is, to the provincial co-opera- 
tive unions and co-operative societies affiliated to 
them. On May 15 a general agreement was signed 
between the Centrosoyus and the People's Commis- 
sariat of Supplies for the delivery to the former 
of the availtible stocks of goods. From that time 
up to the middle of July, i. e., in the course of 
seven weeks, goods to the value of 4,000,000 gold 
rubles ($2,040,000) passed into the hands of the 
Centrosoyus. 

The Task of the Co-operatives 
Some idea of the extent of the transactions to 
be carried out by the Centrosoyus may be gained 
from the fact that the total amount of goods to be 
distributed by the Centrosoyus amongst the popu- 
lation for the purposes of exchange was estimated 
for the year 1921 at 296,000,000 gold rubles, i. e. 
$150,960,000. In the exchange of goods, the Centro- 
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soyus is left free to fix the equivalent values of 
goods to be exchanged. 

The financial aide of the work of the Centrosoyus 
has undergone a change corresponding to its new 
tasks. From September 1, according to a decision 
of the Council of People's Commissars, the State 
financing of co-operation ceased and the Centro- 
soyus henceforward is to carry on its work on its 
own account. In connection with this development 
Khinchuk mentioned in his report that it will be 
•ssential to subscribe to shares, to stimulate deposit 
operations, to organize new undertakings, to 
strengthen productive co-operatives, to establish 
international co-operative relations, and take steps 
for the foundation of an international co-operative 
bank. The granting of loans by the Government 
is under consideration. 

As an inevitable and direct corollary of the func- 
tions taken on by the Centrosoyus in connection 
with the exchange of goods, it has to become a 
potent factor of trade not only in Russia, but also 
in the international market. 

In Foreign Trade 

Among the first tasks before the Centrosoyus is 
that of working out a plan for export, and the pre- 
paration of goods for export — an "export fund". 
Tikhomirov, a member of the Board of the Centro- 
soyus, and its acting President, outlined in his 
report the practical steps which were being taken 
in this direction. The Centrosoyus was organizing, 
under the guidance of experienced workers, the 
collection of goods for export from the surplus 
of raw materials, agricultural produce, and articles 
of "Kustar" production (Russian peasant indus- 
tries) accumulated by the respective co-operative 
societies in the districts. Further, it must move 
the goods intended for export to the Black Sea 
and the Baltic for shipment abroad. 

It goes without saying that the Centrosoyus will 
act in this respect in close touch with and accord- 
ing to the general plan of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade — it maintains a personal contact 
with the latter through the members of its board 
— ^Krassin, Leshava, and Voikov — ^being at the 
same time commissary and assistant conunissaries 
of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

Production 

The question of the exchange of goods within the 
territory of Russia, and of the export of goods, 
are closely connected with the position of produc- 
tive co-operation. It was natural that the partici- 
pation of co-operation in the solution of these 
questions generally, and the change in the economic 
policy of the State, should have necessitated a 
revision of the laws on producers' co-operatives. 
Decrees have been published on small and 
"Kustar" industries and on producers' co-opera- 
tives. The latter have regained their independ- 
ence, the "Kustar" sections of the provincial 
unions having obtained the right to organize them- 
selves independently. 

The estu>liBhment of producers' co-operatives, 



whether in the shape of artels or unions of the 
latter on a provincial scale, was authorized by law 
to proceed without any restrictions other than 
formal registration. These co-operative organiza- 
tions have been given the right to acquire independ- 
ently, within the operation of the existing laws, 
the raw materials, tools, and technical equipment 
necessary for their work. 

The All-Russian Co-operative Congress decided 
to encourage the voluntary association of pro- 
ducers' and consumers' co-operation into one 
economic system. The sale and disposal of pro- 
ducts are left entirely in the hands of the Centro- 
soyus. It was found possible to organize All- 
Russian centres of agricultural and "Kustar" co- 
operative societies, but only as producers' centres 
and not as centres for sale. Time will show 
how these various inter-relationships will develop 
in the light of practical experience. 

Famine Relief 

New rights involve new obligations, and the 
Centrosoyus having accepted rights has conse- 
quently accepted obligations arising therefrom. 
The new disaster of famine which has befallen 
Soviet Russia finds the Centrosoyus in the front 
ranks of those who are fighting tne calamity. The 
Centrosoyus has called upon all co-operative 
organizations of the Republic to organize relief 
work in the famine area by creating special reserve 
stocks of goods and funds, by collections, and by 
organizing special productive work to meet the 
needs of the moment. The Board of Centrosoyus 
was instructed by the congress of delegates to set 
aside for the purposes of relief a certain percentage 
of the goods belonging to Centrosoyus. 

It has also been decided, in agreement with and 
with the help of the State, to carry on the exchange 
of goods in the provinces which are suffering from 
the failure of the harvest on specially favorable 
terms. To assure success to the work of co-opera- 
tion in the famine areas it has been decided that the 
Co-operative Branch of th« Peoples Bank should 
grant special long-term credits for the organization 
of undertakings that may serve to facilitate the 
fight against the famine, sustain the economic life 
of the affected area, and prevent its falling into 
decay. 

The Congress also addressed an appeal to the co- 
operators of Westearn Ei^rope, asking them to 
render what help they could to the population of 
the regions suffering from the famine. 



NEW UNIVERSITY IN MINSK 

Moscow, Nov. 3.— The new White Russian 
University, opened at Minsk a few days ago, in- 
cludes the following faculties: medicine, political 
science, mathematics, labor. The medical faculty 
has already enrolled two hundred and eighty 
students, that of political science eight hundred 
Russian Telegraph Agency. 
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The Kara Sea Expedition 

(The following account of the trading expedition to the Kara Sea, to which we have given brief 
notice in previous issues of Soviet Russia, is supplied by the Russian Trade Delegation in London.) 



C EVERAL attempts were made in the past to 
^ utilize the northern route for trading with 
Siberia through the rivers Ob and Yenisei. As 
early as the sixteenth century Russian merchants 
made use of this route; since then many isolated 
expeditions have been made, but these were on a 
small scale, and no regular trading by this route 
was ever established. The expedition organized 
this year by the Soviet Government was the first 
on such a large scale, and inaugurates the regular 
nse of this route to bring Northern Siberia into 
touch with Europe. 

According to the plan worked out by the Soviet 
Government the expedition was to take to Siberia 
manufactured goods from England and other 
countries and bring back from Siberia grain for 
Archangel and raw materials for European markets. 
The carrying out of this project was entrusted to 
the local Soviet authorities in Siberia and the 
White Sea districts and to the All-Russian Co* 
operative Society in London, which was instructed 
to buy the steamers and goods for export to 
Siberia, as well as to arrange the sale of the return 
cargoes of Siberian produce. 

Ine London Arcos* bought at the beginning of 
June five steamers suitable for the expedition. On 
these wireless telegraphy was installed, and they 
were also specially strengthened to stand the pres- 
ure of ice. The ice-cutter Lenin, which was 
returned to Russia by the British Admiralty, 
accompanied the steamers. Meanwhile eight other 
steamers were fitted out at Archangel for the 
voyage to Siberia, and twenty barges, with seven 
steam tugs and 400 laborers, were useid in Siberia 
to transfer the grain and raw material from the 
interior to the mouths of the rivers Ob and Yenisei. 
As it is only possible to enter the Siberian rivers 
by the northern route for six weeks in the year, a 
definite time limit had to be set for each operation; 
the last steamer was to arrive in the Ob and Yenisei 
by August 20; and by September 20 all the 
steamers were to start on their return journey. 

The success of the expedition depended to a large 
extent on the work of the wireless system in the 
Arctic regions. It was their duty to gather and 
send out meteorological information and watch 
die movements of iceberp. The Soviet Govern- 
ment arranged and set working for this f>urpose 
nine wireless stations in the area of the expedition. 
The arrangements for the Archangel and the 
river expeditions were in the hands of the respec- 
tive departments of the Soviet Government The 
leadership of the expedition from England was 
oitrusted to Captain Otto Sverdrup, Dr. Nansen's 
assistant in his Polar expeditions. The five 
steamers {Pinewin, Ashwin, Brann, Tintem Abbey, 
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Neath Abbey) were loaded with about 11,000 tons 
of cargo, which included agricultural machinery 
and implements, axes, saws, spades, nails, machine 
beljts, etc. The Archangel expedition took to 
Siberia about sixteen hundred tons of peat, and 
took back to Archangel grain and flour. 

Four of the steamers which came from England 
unloaded their cargoes in the Ob and Yenisei, and 
took on about 4,350 tons of Siberian raw materials 
(wool, graphite, asbestos, bristles, hides) which 
were brought to England. The fifth steamer 
carried 2,600 tons of Siberian grain to Archangel 
and after unloading it there took on a cargo of 
timber for England. 

On August 12 the steamers which came from 
England, after coaling in Murmansk and having 
been joined by the steamers which came from 
Archangel, set out on the final stage of their 
voyage. The steamers moved in a line preceded 
by the ice-cutter Lenin. The passage was quiet, 
and no untoward incident occurred during the 
whole outward voyage. The days were clear and 
sunny, and it was surprisingly warm for that part 
of the world. The steamers were in constant com- 
munication by wireless, and the Lenin was sending 
out lyireless messages for transmission to England. 
After the long voyage through lonely and 
deserted seas the sight of the river expedition wait- 
ing at the mouth of the colossal river Ob was very 
welcome, and the woric of transferring the cargoes 
was immediately begun. In seventeen da3rs of 
continuous unloading and loading, the operations 
were successfully completed. The whole process 
of loading was carried out on the water about three 
miles from the shore. Practically no member of 
the expedition- went ashore the whole time. It 
was impossible to carry out much investigation 
work owing to lack of time. The shore of the bay 
is very low, the ground is marshy and thaws to a 
depth of only about two or three feet Wild birds 
are plentiful; there are about twenty varieties of 
ducks alone; and large flights of wild white swans 
were seen occasionally. The natives — ^Samoyeda — 
could be seen on the banks with their herds of deer. 
The return journey was made under less favor- 
able circumstances. As soon as the expedition left 
the river banks it met with icebergs and was sub- 
jected to violent snowstorms. For more than 
three days the steamers were ploughing their way 
through fields of ice in the Kara Sea. Very often 
the ice-cutter had to come to their assistance and 
extricate them from the ice. 

On the fourteenth day of the return journey the 
expedition arrived at Murmansk. It had fulfilled 
the program it set itself to achieve with r^ard 
to the quantity of goods brought back and the 
time limit set for the various operations, in spite 
of the imfavorable conditions for navigation and 
the presence of icebergs in the Kara Sea. 
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Valuable information was obtained by the ex- 
pedition, which will be of help in the investiga- 
tions now in progress with a view to the regular 
use of the northern route to Siberia. The expedi- 
tion proved that if the State undertakes the organ- 
ization of such enterprises with the necessary 
technical preparations, and with the assistance of 
wireless stations and geographical experts, the 
nothem sea route can be successfully utilized for 
commercial purposes. 



BREAKING INTO THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 
'T^HE learned world is not always favorable to 
^ innovation. Long after the newspapers of 
the world have become filled with new words and 
new conceptions, the dictionaries and encyclo- 
paedias display reluctance in admitting the new 
words and ideas. We therefore did not expect to 
find much information in such books with regard 
to the leaders of the Russian Revolution, and were 
agreeably surprised by the following lengthy 
(though inexact and not entirely fair) account of 
the life of Leon Trotsky in Volume 30 of the Swed- 
ish encyclopaedia, NordUk Familjebok (Stockholm 
1920) : 

Trotzkjr, Ler DavidoTitj, RoMian Revolutionist, of 
Jewish parentage, originally named Leo Bronstein, bom 
at Nikolayev, Province of Kherson, 1877. For his con- 
nection with an illegal association of Russian workers in 
his native city, he was sentenced to exile for four yean 
to Siberia (1899). In the third year of his exile he 
succeeded in escaping and took a prominent part in the 
revolutionary movement in Petrograd in the fall of 1905, 
where he became the head of the Workers* G>uncil estab- 
lished in that city. On December 3 he was arrested and 
sentenced in 1906 to exile to Siberia for life. He succeeded 
in fleeing from Siberia to America and during the follow- 
ing years lived in France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany 
(attending the University of Leipzig for a portion of the 
school year 1906-7), Turkey, and Bulgaria. During this 
period he was a member of the moderate (menshevist) 
wing of the Russian Social Democratic Party. In Vienna, 
where he lived in very modest circumstances, he issued tlie 
newspaper Prctvda, in which he sought to mediate between 
the menshevist and the radical wing of the party (bolshe. 
vist). In 1913 he was war correspondent at (Constantin- 
ople to cover the Balkan War for a bourgeois radical 
(rerman paper, after which he spent some time in Bul- 
garia, engaged in studies of the Macedonian question. At 
the outbreak of the World War in August 1914, Trotsky, 
being a Russian subject, was expelled from Vienna, after 
which he lived first in Svritzerland and then in France, 
where he issued from Paris the Russian newspaper Nashe 
Slovo. The hostile attitude of this paper to the war led 
to his expulsion from France, whence he entered Spain, 
which also expelled him; he stayed some time in the 
United States and Canada and left for home (March, 
1917) after the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, but 
was detained and interned by the British authorities in a 
concentration camp for German prisoners in Halifax. After 
his return to Russia (May, 1917) Trotsky attached him- 
self to Lenin (see Ulianov) the leader of the bolsheviks, 
who in 1915 had already been issuing violent polemics 
from Zurich against Trotsky's alleged predilection for 
the "social-chauvinists." Trotsky now became one of the 
most trusted leaders of the bolshevists and spent a short 
tiine in prison after their unsuccessful attempt in July 
to seize power, but was soon liberated and took an active 
part in the preparations for the next revolution (November 
1917). He now became People's (Commissar for Foreign 



Affairs and as such on November 21 presented to the 
belligerent powers, in the name of the new Government, 
a proposition for an armistice and for negotiations for a 
democratic peace without annexations or indemnities, 
simultaneously beginning the publication, in Pravda and 
other organs closely connected with the new Government, 
of a number of documents from the ministerial correspond- 
ence of the former Russian governments. After the armis- 
tice, Trotsky was Chairman of the Russian Delegation to 
the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk (December 1917 — 
February 1918), where be sought to use the negotiations 
as a basis for agitational addresses, with the object of ad- 
vancing world revolution, from which the bolsheviks expect- 
ed an early peace and a general victory for the communist 
ideas. As this method ultimately became rather trans- 
parent, and the (^neral Powers were trying to urge the 
Russian Delegation to negotiate with the Uiu-ainian dele- 
gates as representatives having equal privileges with them, 
Trotsky on February 10, 1918 issued a declaration that 
Russia would sign no such treaty, but would rather con- 
tinue the war. The Central Powers considered this to be 
a denunciation of the armistice and resumed hostilities, 
and the Russian (Government, consequently, decided to 
submit without further ado to the (rerman peace conditions 
of Brest-Litovsk (March 1918). Trotsky resigned his post 
in the Ministry, but remained as the so-ctdled (Commissar 
for Military Affairs. In this position he worked with great 
energy for the establishment of a "Red Army", in which 
he succeeded, by means of drastic compulsions, in bring- 
ing about a new military venture (against anti-bolshevist 
Russian armies, against Ukraine, etc.), thus enabling him 
'to maintain discipline in his new army. 

Trotsky is a skilful popular orator of the demagogic 
stamp, with much flexibility of manner, a good organizer, 
very impulsive and not a little vain. He has published a 
vivid description of the activity of the bolsheviks during 
the period preceding the Brest-Litovsk Peace. 

Dr. F. F. V. SoDERBERC. 

The above article has many inaccuracies. It 
gives the impression that Trotsky lived in the United 
States before 1913 — which he did not — although it 
does not say so directly. It overlooks entirely his 
enormous literary and journalistic activity before 
the Revolution. It places his stay in Canada be- 
fore his departure for Russia in 1917, while the 
fact is that the British authorities took him ofif 
his ship, which had called at Halifax, and interned 
him in a Canadian camp for German prisoners, 
after he had taken passage at Ne^x York for Europe. 
The negotiations with Germany at Brest-Litovsk 
are somewhat distorted. The German Government 
was for a recognition of the Ukrainian representa- 
tives of the bourgeois class; Trotsky wanted to have 
the Ukrainian proletariat represented, but by no 
means objected to Ukrainian representation. But 
it is good to see anyone write a serious, even if 
inaccurate article on a Soviet leader. 

In general, there seems to be much less infor- 
mation available on the life of Trotsky than on 
that of Lenin (see review of the pamphlet on the 
fiftieth anniversary of Lenin 's birth, in last month's 
. Soviet Russia) ; and it will be observed that Mr. 
Soderberg does not venture to place Trotsky's birth 
more accurately than to give the year 1877, which 
by the way, is not the year assigned by others (1879 
and 1880 are also given). 

We are glad that Mr. Soderberg does not follow 
the malicious example of some American library 
cataloguers, who bury Trotsky under his original 
name, "Leo Davidovich Bronshtein", and hide 
Zinovier by calling him "Radomyslsky". 
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The drawing by Lydia Gibson which appears on 
our cover this month is reproduced by courtesy of 

the Liberator. 

• • • 

p AUL N. MILIUKOV, an adherent of the "Bour- 
geois Revolution" in Russia, whose hostility 
to the Soviet Government is known to be so great 
that he has been admitted, together with Avksen- 
tyev, to serve as a specialist for the Disarmament 
Conference recently held in Washington, still be-, 
lieves in the possibility of driving the workers 
from power in Russia, and that "elements of new 
power, the nuclei of new governmental structure 
are to be found everywhere in the country and they 
can crystallize at any moment as liquid crystallizes 
under a certain degree of temperature." Mr. Spargo 
has long been expressing a similar conviction, in 
fact, our next quotation (taken, like the first, from 
Miliukov's speech in the 'Town Hall", New York, 
February 11, as reported by him in a letter to the 
New York Times of November 15) sounds so much 
like the political creed of the sage of Old Benning- 
ton that it is difficult to believe that Miliukov did 
not consult Spargo in forming his sentences: 

'It may happen that in more than one place local centres 
of power will be formed and that they will unite at some 
later stage. Under the present state of Russia's dismem- 
berment it would only be natural and would even mean a 
sound reaction against the former state of excessive cen- 
tralization. Russia can only win through that process of 
local differentiation. Focuses of new individualized life 
will rise above that monotonous and uniform level of 
Russia's boundless plain. From a 'colossus on feet of 
clay,' an empire of the Elastem style, Russia wiU be trana- 
formed into a living compound of national and regional 
units, having come to a compact on the basis of equality, 
freedom and federal unity. Thus Russia will be healed 
from what was one of the chief causes of her constitutional 
weaknesses." 

Miliukov does not sav from whom he experts 
this fair process of crystallization and counter- 
revolution to proceed, but now that the Non- 
partisan Committee is no more, he may be placing 
his hopes on the American Relief Administration. 
For there is little doubt that those who dislike 
the Soviet Government, and who wish to see it 
fall, regard every new agency that is set up in 
Russia, no matter what may be its ostensible pur- 
pose, as a potential centre of cotmter-revolution, 
as a promise of "restoration". Karl Radek has 
brilliantly described this attitude of the counter- 



revolutionists in a special article devoted to the 
recent dissolution of the Non-Partisan Committee, 
a body that had offered its services to the Soviet 
Govenmient to combat famine and epidemics, and 
whose services were readily accepted, because help 
at that time was very much needed. Here is what 
Radek says on the view taken of the Committee by 
enemies of Soviet Russia abroad: 

The White Guard press abroad, as well as the 
capitalist press of the West, thought they heard 
the death knell of Soviet Russia in the creation 
of this Committee. They interpreted the consent 
of the Soviet Government to the forming of this 
Committee as an evidence of our weakness, and 
regarded the Committee itself as the germ of 
bourgeois power. But these dreams did not in- 
timidate the Soviet power, which very well knew 
that it might dismiss these bourgeob gentlemen at 
any moment, whenever they should attempt to 
make common cause with their foreign advisors. 
A group in the Committee began to distinguish 
itself from the very outset by the fact that they 
had no other thought but that of playing a politic- 
al role. In this group, inspired by Prokopovicb 
and Madam Kuskova, the love of power far trans- 
cended their ability to reason. They wanted to 
show the world that their people were still alive 
and kicking. All they have done by their activity 
is perhaps the uncovering of the existence of a 
Cadet organization, which was still making use of 
its old publishing apparatus. But all this is of no 
importance, although it is quite characteristic" 
• • • 

T-TOW does Miliukov state the effect abroad of the 
creation of the "Non-Partisan Committee"? 
We again quote from his letter to the Times, of 
November 15: 

"The creation of this committee elicited such a reverbera- 
tion both inside and outside of Russia that the Bolsbeviki 
became frightened. Provincial branches of the Moscow 
committee sprang up everywhere and began to be regarded 
by the population as organs of new administration intended 
to take the place of the Bolshevist ones. Finally, the 
Ilolsheviki decided to put a speedy end to the experiment 
which proved for them so dangerous." 

And there is no doubt that the danger involved 
in the counter-revolutionary activities of the com- 
mittee was the reason, together with the Com- 
mittee's refusal to enter the famine region, for its 
dissolution by the Soviet Government Raddc's 
article has this to say on the reasons for dissolving 
the Committee: 

'The conflict came to a head in the discussion of 
the question of sending a delegation of the Com- 
mittee abroad. The Government had consented 
to the sending of such a delegation, but in its 
eyes the choice of the moment of sending the 
delegation was to be made in accordance with 
the international situation and the work of the 
Committee in Russia itself. Only the Govemment 
can make arrangements with foreign powers, not 
the Committee. This most rudimentary truth was 
recognized by all the members of the Committee 
in words, but they did not seem to wish to draw 
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the necessary conclusions from this recognition, 
which was after all quite simple: since the Entente 
had not made concrete decisions with regard to 
aid for Russia, it was clear that any negotiations 
to be conducted could be entered into only by the 
Soviet Government- 

"Another argument against the departure of the 
delegation lay in the fact that the Relief Com- 
mittee had not displayed the slightest activity. 
When the Government proposed to the Committee 
that it postpone the journey, it simultaneously de- 
m:anded of the Committee that it send its repre- 
•entatives to the famine districts in order to ac- 
celerate the work of organization, which must be 
finished by the time the various missions from 
foreign countries are expected to arrive and the 
distru)ution of grain from the new harvest may 
begin. The Soviet Government showed by this step 
that it was eager to attract everyone to the task of 
relief who really wished to help. Faced with the 
question of whether they wished to give real help 
to those that were hungry, or merely to play a 
political game, the politicians of the Committee 
did not understand tnat hunger is not a thing to 
be trifled with and that anyone playing this game 
will lose it" 



STINNES went to London last month, and for 
a day the papers resounded with mighty con- 
jectures as to the plans the great man had in mind 
with reference to the economic future of England 
and Germany, for in the newspaper eyes of a pub- 
lic that feeds chiefly on visions of the great, even a 
German plutocrat in the days when marks run at 
two hundred and fifty to the dollar is still a magni- 
ficent figure. Some of the papers said that he 
had great plans in connection with Russian busi- 
ness, that he was the head of a syndicate that was 
about to "rebuild the economic life of Russia," 
and that was about to begin an economic penetra- 
tion of the country, the method of which was to 
be this: great quantities of goods, to be manufac- 
tured in England and Germany, would be carried 
into Russia, first into the border regions, there to 
be exchanged for available Russian stocks. This 
barter would supply materials to Western Euro- 
pean commerce, and also would give to the Rus- 
sian people the manufactured products of which 
there is such great lack. And then the whole 
matter disappeared from the colunms of the daily 
press — which is perhaps the only reason for tak- 
ing it very seriously. 

A new shudder of joy must immediately have 
thrilled the great, flabby tentacles of counter-revo- 
lution the world over. Another possible point of 
radiation for influences hostile to the Soviets! Be- 
ginning at the border, one city after another 
will be gradually glutted with the great stock of 
counter-revolutionary wares and thoughts, and suc- 
cessive populations will succumb to the benevolent 
embraces of business enterprise, to the undoing 
of the murderous Bolshevist "hordes" that would 
centralize foreign conmierce and feed the popula- 



tions suffering from famine, and to the great profit 
of all persons associated— either as stockholders 
or office-holders — in the great Stinnes-London- 
Russian enterprise. Perhaps the new "white hope" 
will also be dashed to the ground; perhaps nothing 
will come of the whole scheme, and the new "cap- 
tain of industry" will leave the scene even more 
noiselessly than did the Non-Partisan Committee^ 

• • • 
RED SAILORS' MERRY LOT 



Defeat British Crew at Soccer, 
Give Girl Champaign Bath. 



In its issue of November 9 the New York Times 
prints, as a sort of belated Fourth Anniversary 
celebration of the November Revolution, a Cron- 
stadt dispatch of November 7 credited to the Asso- 
ciated Press. The title given by the Times to th» 
item is that printed above. The data in the dis- 

Eatch itself are: Six thousand Bolsheviki were 
illed in the nine-day siege of Cronstadt that was 
necessary in order to recover that city from the 
hands of the mutineers who seized it last March. 
Soccer games between Russian and British sailors 
at Petrograd are usually won by the former. And 
this: "The correspondent was entertained by the 
sailors at their club, which was formerly used as 
clubrooms by the officers of the Tsarist regime. 
The officers, the sailors said, were a gay lot, and 
at one banquet gave a dancing girl a champaign 
bath in a great glass goldfish tadc which stood in 
the dining room." It would have been r^rettable 
to have left on the reader's mind the impression 
that officers would do such things, and it was there- 
fore sensible of the Times to provide a headline 
that would make the item "fit to print". And even 
better taste was displayed in the late editions of 
the Times, which omitted the item altogether, as 
there was danger that some persons might read 
it through and that the title would not sufficiently 
counteract the contents. But we cannot blame the 
headline writer for having assumed that the facts 
as given must be of a nature to justify "putting it 
on the Reds", else why should they have been 
included in the Times at all? 



/^HARLES Recht, Attorney, 110 West 40th St., 
^^ New York, has asked us to print the follow- 
ing warning: 

Persons wishing to send private relief to friends 
and relatives in Russia and Ukraine should send 
nothing through unauthorized organizations, aa 
relief so sent cannot be delivered. At present, the 
only organizations authorized to sell and transmit 
private relief parcels are: The American Relief 
Administration (Hoover's organization), the All- 
Russian Jewish Public Committee (clothing par- 
cels) and the American Federated Russian Famine 
Relief Committee (sending food parcels directly 
through Soviet agencies). 
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Banditry and Counter- Revolution 

By Leon Trotskt 

(In an article in the November Soviet Russia, entitled "Can This Go On?", Trotsky pointed oat 
the Polish complicity in the depredations of the Petlurian bands. The following detaued statement 
of the case was published in "Novy Put", Riga, SepUmber 29. Trotsky's remarks are based on per- 
sonal observations in the districts affected.) % 



A MONTH ago, when I set out on my journey, 
•**• we were sure that there would be no attempt 
either by Poland or Rumania, at least in the im- 
mediate future, to send any regular troops into 
Russia. The present operations are merely attempts, 
with the aid of irregular Savinkov and Petlura 
bands, to sound our territory, with the intention 
of sending in regular troops only in case there 
should be proof that our national organism had 
been so weakened by the famine in the Volga 
region, and by our economic difficulties, as to make 
serious resistance by us impossible. 

The Situation in Ukraine 
It is a general observation that the army re- 
flects in a high degree the morale of the popula- 
tion. So long as the spirit of Petlura and the 
ideology of the large peasants were still of a 
political character, our Red troops, particularly 
on the right bank of the Dnieper, were subject to 
demoralizing tendencies. Now, however^ractical- 
ly all traces of this have disappeared. Ine Soviet 
system, which is the bearer of the workers' and 
peasants* propaganda, has developed considerably 
in Ukraine, and a profound transformation has 
made itself felt among the peasants on the right 
bank of the Dnieper. The Petlura movement has 
ceased to be a political movement Ukraine, until 
recently a chaos, with a great number of bandits 
and bandit hordes, now presents an incomparably 
improved state of organization. 

The Army in Ukraine 
It is no secret that manoeuvres were in progress 
on the right bank of the Dnieper which created 
quite a stir in the foreign press. The matter was 
represented as if the Soviet Government were con- 
c^entrating great numbers of troops on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, in preparation for an attack 
on its western neighbors, etc. Of course all this 
is nonsensical. These manoeuvres had no other 
object than the training of our soldiers. Though 
I shall not deny that we also desired to remind 
those who had forgotten the existence of the Red 
Army that this army was still very much alive. 
The countless idiotic reports of the disorganiza- 
tion of the Red Army, which were appearing in 
the White Guard press, were calculated to give 
our next-door neighbors an entirely erroneous con- 
ception of our forces. It appeared necessary, 
therefore, to demonstrate, at a distance that could 
be covered by a good field-glass, that the Red Army 
still lived, and that, in spite of the desire for peace 
on the part of the whole country, the Red Army 
was ready and willing to defend the country, if 
any such necessity should arise. 



The Bandits and Their Strength 

Both in the matter of banditry, as well as in 
that of economic, political, and military affairs, 
Ukraine may be divided into two parts: that to 
the right, and that to the left of the Dnieper. 
The right bank was the base for the bandit hordes 
of the Petlurian chauvinist stamp. Banditry on 
the left bank was more anarchistic in its nature 
(as is illustrated by the case of Makhno). As 
Petlura lost in popularity, the political movement 
resolved itself into an organization of military 
detachments, with whose aid Petlura and his ad- 
herents attempted to conquer Ukraine. In conse- 
Sience of the pronounced transformation among 
e peasants, these detachments changed into small 
bands of robbers, whose numbers shrink day by 
day. At present their total strength is not more 
than 2,000 to 3,000. 

Most interesting in the whole business is the 
fact that many of the leaders of these bands, 
particularly those who are not plain thieves, bat 
idealistic nationalists, such as sdiool-teachers and 
other persons of petty bourgeois origin, are sur- 
rendering to us voluntarily, for the simple reason 
that the peasants will not tolerate them any longer. 

The history of banditry in Ukraine justifies an 
optimistic view of the Soviet system in that r^<». 

Formerly the Petlura movement, in a country 
with predominant petty bourgeois layers of popu- 
lation-, was of political character, embracing the 
great masses. With the sharpening of the claas 
struggle in the provinces, Petlura's adherents, from 
having been a political party of the masses, were 
transformed into armed detachments which lent 
their support chiefly to the wealthy peasants. This 
process of disintegration is still going on, die 
peasants are deserting, and only the bandit sec- 
tions remain feiithful to Petlura. These sections 
also disintegrate, until only small robber bands 
remain. The first period of the Petlura movement 
was an effort for the political conquest of Ukraine; 
the second, an attempt at military conquest; the 
third, the present, is the period of decline, of the 
small robber bands' whose object it is to make 
Ukraine suffer for having so poorly fulfilled the 
expectations of Petlura. 

Poland and Rumania 
Petlura's adherents, no longer finding any sup- 
port in Ukraine, have transferred the centre of 
their activities to foreign soil. Simultaneously, 
these bands are ceasing to be an expression of 
Ukrainian nationalism, and are being transformed 
into the tools of the foreign general staffs, whoM 
object is to damage our teamical resources. 
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Naturally we cannot live at peace with a neigh- 
boring country which, while not openly at war 
with us, yet serves as a base for the formation of 
such hostile bands- This refers both to Poland 
and to Rumania. 

As for Poland, we have always been of the 
impression that, in spite of a long series of mis- 
understandings, particularly in connection with 
this very matter of the bandit hordes, there would 
be no disturbance of our relations. And I am 
still of the opinion that this peaceful condition 
may be maintained. But I must admit that the 
troubles we are observing now are far more serious 
than we assumed three or four weeks ago. 

We have a number of documents clearly proving 
the relation of the Savinkov bands and the Poliw 
general staff. The Polish Government declares 
diat it knows nothing of this activity. Is this not 
astonishing? None the less hypocritical is the 
reference to the Third International. Of course this 
is an organization of men whom we regard as 
brothers, to whom we give our hospitality. But it 
is an international organization, existing in all 
countries. And how can the Third International — 
a world-wide organization of the working class — 
be compared wiUi the bands of Savinkov and Pet- 
lura? In our protests there is no reference to the 
centres of counter-revolution, the "Russian" com- 
mittees, newspapers, etc., of the monarchist, Social- 
ist-Revolutionist, and other reactions. We fully 
understand the close relation existing between the 
Russian exile landed proprietors, merchants, etc., 
and their Polish and Rumanian compeers, and we 
take this relation fully into account, and similarly, 
we do not deny our community of ideas with the 
working masses of Poland and Rumania. 

But that^ by no means equivalent to our send- 
ing armed detachments over the border, as do 
Poland and Rumania. 

In spite of the fact that we have not the slight- 
est sympathy with the capitalist-feudal regime in 
Poland, it is nevertheless our intention strictly to 
observe our treaty with Poland, for we want peace. 
And although we have not the slightest sympathy 
with Boyar Rumania, we are none the less ready 
to sign a treaty with Rumania, which we would 
carry out conscientiously. But we find that our 
neighbors 9re constantly playing with fire. They 
do not make war upon us; yet they throw a fire- 
brand into our house from time to time, and then 
express surprise at our resentment 

The Ultimatum 

In answer to the representations made by our 
People's Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, to the 
effect that a treaty imposes obligations upon both 
contracting parties, Poland decided after long 
vacillation to comply with France's order and 
to send us an ultimatum- 

A conflict may be avoided only by means of 
concessions made by both sides. But we must 
point out that our relation to Poland is by no 
means the same as Poland's relation to France. 
The renewed impudence of the Paris Bourse may 



be able to impose its will on the Polish people, 
but we, in spite of hunger and other sufferings, are 
in no position to be subject to anyone's dictation. 
One may negotiate with us, but not issue orders 
to us. 

We think it is about time for the Polish bour- 
geoisie to call the howlers and adventurers to 
order. And if the Polish bourgeoisie should not 
succeed in calling the adventurers to order, we 
hope that the workers and peasants of Poland may 
succeed in calling the Polish bourgeoisie to order, 
and in prevailing upon them to pursue the paths 
of peace. 



CHINA, MONGOLIA, AND RUSSIA 

On September 10, Bodo, Mongolian Premier 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, addressed a note 
to the Soviet Government, announcing the fact that 
relations between Mongolia and Giina have not 
yet been regulated, and asking the assbtance of the 
Soviet Government in adjusting the matter. To 
this note the following answer was sent: 

The toiling masses of Rassia and the Peasant-Worker 
Government wliich expresses their will, welcome with great 
joy the formation in Mongolia of a People's Revolutionary 
Government and the liberation of the Mongolian people 
from a foreign yoke and the bloody rule of the former 
Tsar's general Ungem. The valiant Red Army of the 
Soviet Republic of Russia, side bv side with Uie army 
of the friendly, allied Mongolia, fought the oppressors of 
the Mongolian people and enemies of the workers and 
peasants of Russia, and helped in the liberation of the 
Mongolian people from oppression. The Russian Govern- 
ment thanks the People's Revolutionary Government of 
Mongolia for its friendly feelings towards the toiling 
masses of Russia and the Soviet Government, and for 
the confidence in them as expressed in Mr. Bodo's note 
of September 10. The Russian Government fully shares 
the conviction of the Mongolian People's Revolutionary 
Government as to the necessity of establishing peaceful 
and business relations between Mongolia and Qiina on the 
basis of the right of the Mongolian people to self-determin- 
ation, and it hopM that the steps taken by it in this direc- 
tion will soon bring satisfactory results. On various pre- 
vious occasions, both directly and through the represent- 
atives of the Far Eastern Republic who are in communi- 
cation with the Qiinese Government, the Russian Govern- 
ment has approached the Chinese Government for negotia- 
tions on this subject. The Russian Government hopes soon 
to establish permanent relations with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment through the commercial delegation to be sent to 
Pekin. The Russian Government notes with pleasure the 
readiness of the Mongolian Revolutionary Government to 
open negotiations with the Government of China, as ex- 
pressed in Mr. Bodo's note of September 10. The Russian 
Government has already begun negotiaitons with the Gov- 
ernment of China on this question. It expects that the 
Chinese Government will meet its offer, which it will 
advance in the capacity of a mediator with a view to 
removing the possibility of a conflict between the People's 
Revolutionary Government of Mongolia and the Republic 
of China. 

(Signed) Cricherin, 

People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

Minister Bodo's original note emphasized the 
fact that the peoples of Russia and Mongolia were 
united by having fought a joint battle against the 
white guard bandits of General Ungem-Stemberg, 
and had succeeded in driving these reactionary 
forces out of Eastern Siberia and Mongolia. 
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Official Notes to Foreign Powers 

I. 

(Below we give a full translation of the Soviet Government's Note in which proposals for peace and co-opera 
tion are renewed.) 



THE PAYMENT OF DEBTS 

Moscow, October 28. 1921. 

The Cdnference of the Powers at Brussels, according to 
the Western Press, laid down as a condition for the offer- 
ing to Russia of credits to help the famine-stricken popula- 
tions, the recognition by the Russian Government of the 
debts of preceding Governments. 

Up to the present the Russian Government has not been 
officially informed of the decisions of this Conference. 
Nevertheless, in view of the famine which afflicts masses 
of people, the Russian Government has resolved not to heed 
the niceties of diplomatic etiquette, and feels that it is 
its duty at once to make known its point of view on the 
Brussels decision. 

The English Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech 
in the British Parliament on August 16, described the pro- 
posal to take advantage of the famine to compel Russia 
to recognize the Tsarist debt as "diabolical". 

That did not prevent the Brussels Conference (well 
aware though it was that the extent of the famine makes 
it impossible for the Soviet Government to save from its 
own resources the smitten population) from laying down 
the recognition by the Soviet Government of the old debts 
as the condition for the opening of credits without which 
any adequate, assistance to the famished people is im- 
possible. 

Soviets Policy 

In drawing the attention of the working masses of all 
lands, and of all citizens to whom the interests of humanity 
are dear, to this conduct of the Brussels Conference, the 
Russian Government declares at the same time that the 
proposal to recognize the old debts under certain conditions 
corresponds with its own intentions at the moment. 

From the beginning of its existence the Soviet Govern- 
ment has proposed, as one of the principal aims of its 
policy, economic co-operation with the other Powers. It 
has always declared its intention of allowing a sufficient 
profit to foreign capitalists who would assist in develop- 
ing the national wealth of Russia and in re-establishing 
its economic machinery. 

At the present time in the speeches of the President 
of the- United States and of British Ministers there occurs 
a constant repetition of the idea that three years after 
the end of the war there is stiU no real peace, that the 
misery of the masses is becoming more and more acute, 
that public debts are accumulating, and that ruin grows. 

JForW Problem 

Now, it is quite obvious that it is impossible to re-estab- 
lish complete peace without Russia and its 130,000,000 in- 
habitants; that it is impossible to prevent economic col- 
lapse without the revival of Russia, and that the question 
of the relations between Russia and other countries — a 
world problem of the first importance— cannot be settled 
except by agreement with the Soviet Govemnent. 

From the point of view of the permanent interests and 
of the ever-present needs of all States and all peoples, 
the economic restoration of Russia is an absolute necessity 
not only for herself but for them. 

The absence of economic relations with other countries 
makes the economic revival of Russia a very difficult task, 
for the accomplishment of which a much longer time 
will be required. 

The Workers and Peasants* Government is better able 
than any other would be to carry out this task. 

The selfish interests of separate groups of capitalists do 
not prevent them from working for the restoration of the 
national prosperity. The Workers and Peasants' Govern- 
ment is guided by the interest of the masses, wliich is 
in the last analysis that of all society. 

Having as its aim the interests of all the working 



people of Russia, the Workers' and Peasants' Govemmeiit 
which has emerged victorious from unparalleled ordeal* 
of civil war and foreign intervention, is offering private 
enterprise and capital the opportunity of co-opetmting; 
with the power of the workers and peasants in the taak 
of developing the natural wealth of Russia. 

The Soviet Government has re-established private prop- 
erty and private enterprise in small business, concessions 
and leases in regard to big undertakings. It gives to 
foreign capital legal guarantees and a share of profit suffi- 
cient to satisfy its requirements and to induce it to take 
part in the economic work of Russia. 
Peace Essential 

In this way the Soviet Government aims at t-^MhUAiTig 
economic agreements with all the Powers, for vHiicJi 
purpose it is first of all absolutely essential that a definite 
peace shall be concluded between Russia and the other 
States. 

In pursuit of this object the Soviet Government finds 
the way barred by the demand of the Powers for the re- 
cognition of the debts. 

The Soviet Government declares that it is firmly con- 
vinced that no people is obliged to pay those debts which 
are as chains riveted on it through long centuries. 

But in its unshakable determination to come to a foil 
accord with the other Powers, the Russian Government 
is inclined to consent in this matter to several esaential 
and highly-important concessions. 

In this it is meeting the wishes of the numerons small 
holders of Russian bonds (especially in France), for whom 
the recognition of the Tsarist debt is a matter of inttl 
interest. 

For these reasons the Russian Government declare* itself 
ready to recognize the obligations towards other States 
and their citizens which arise from State loans concluded 
by the Tsarist (government before 1914, on the express 
condition that there shall be special conditions and facil- 
ities which will make it possible to carry out thia nndw- 
taking. 

It follows automatically that the absolute condition of 
this recognition is that the great Powers imderttdce simul- 
taneously to put an end entirely to every action which 
threatens either the security of the Soviet Republics and 
of the friendly Far Eastern Republic, or their sovereign 
rights or the inviolability of their frontiers; and that they 
undertake to observe scrupulously their sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. 

In other words: the Soviet (k>vernment cannot givo 
the undertaking in question unless the Great Powers 
conclude with it a definite peace, and recognize its (jot- 
emment. 

A Conference To Be Called 

For this purpose the Russian (k>vemment proposes as 
a matter of urgency the calling of an international con- 
ference to deal with the above questions, to examine the 
claims of the Powers against Russia and to draw up a 
definite treaty of peace between them. 

Only a conference of this kind can bring about a gen- 
eral pacification. 

The approaching fourth anniversary of its existence will 
emphasize everywhere the fact that the efforts of all its 
enemies at home and abroad have only served to con- 
solidate the position of the Workers' and Peasants' G<n- 
emment as the true defender and representative of the 
interests of the working masses of all Russia and of 
the independence of the country. 

The new interventions planned against the Soviet Power,. 

of which the reality is proved by numerous declarations 

• of the influential organs in the Entente countries, will only 

again strengthen the indissoluble ties which bind the 

working masses of Russia to the Workers* and Pesaaats* 
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GoTemment, which represents their will. But the cany- 
ing out of these plans might again extend the suiferings 
of the working masses, and again delay the complete re- 
vival of Russia — striking, at the same time, a blow against 
the interests of all other nations. 

The proposal which the Russian Government makes is 
the best proof of its desire for peace with all States and 
for economic relations which nothing can disturb. 

The carrying out of this proposal harmonizes with the 
interests of all Governments and all peoples. The Russian 
Government expresses the sincere hope that this proposal 
will be speedily followed by the definite establishment 
of economic and political relations between Russia and 
other States. 

G. Chicherik, 
People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 



11. 

LORD CURZON REFUTED 
A note from the Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Maxim Litvinov, to the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
dated September 27, 1921, in reply to the note of Lord 
Cunon, dated November 7. 

\ 

On September 15 Mr. Hodgson handed to the People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs an extensive document, 
printed in the form of a note from the British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, without any address and without any 
signature, dated September 7. This document, Mr. Hodg- 
son declared, was not intended for publication, bat it has 
since obtained wide publicity and served as material for 
judgment by the press. 

It was sufficient for the People's Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs to cast a rapid glance through the document he 
had received, for him to tell Mr. Hodgson that the accusa- 
tions contained in it were either devoid of any foundation 
at all, or based on erroneous information or forged docu- 
ments. But the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
did not consider it desirable to follow the example set by 
the Britidi Ministry for Foreign Affairs of returning with 
undue haste notes that have been received and that con- 
tain what are in its opinion accusations that may at first 
glance be declared to be baseless, and thus, aiming to 
remove all causes for misunderstanding between the Rus- 
sian and British governments, has read through with the 
most careful attention all the occusations presented to it 
and all the facts that might be considered as a basis for 
the above accusations. 

Accusing the Russian Government of a violation of the 
obligations assumed as a result of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of March 16, the English note refers to the 
activity of the Russian Government and its representatives 
in Eastern countries, which it declares to be directed 
against the interests of England. As a basis for its 
accusations, the note drags in the Third International, 
and quotes a number of speeches said to have been de- 
livered to its Central (?) Committee by members and 
official persons of the Russian Government, as for example. 
Comrades Stalin, Elyava, Karakhan and Nuorteva, and 
also introduces a quotation from a speech said to have 
been delivered on June 8 by Comrade Lenin in a session 
of the Third International. As a matter of fact, the 
quotations given from the reports -and speeches serve as 
material for the remaining accusations and are taken as 
evidence of a conscious policy said to be pursued by the 
Soviet Government with the deliberate purpose of under- 
mining the influence of the English Government in the 
East and arousing a revolutionary movement in the colonies 
and other territories dependent upon Great Britain, and 
that the Russian representatives in their activities are 
merely carrying out this policy of the Third International, 
which, the note affirms, is identical with the Russian 
Government. 

The Third Intematiorud 

The Russian Government desires to take advantage of 
this occasion to affirm once more, as it has frequently 
done before, that the fact that the Third International, 



for perfectly obvious reasons, chose Russia as the country 
in which its executive committees resides — Russia being 
the only country that allows full liberty for the spread of 
Communist ideas, as well as personal liberty to Communists 
— and also the fact that certain members of the Russian 
Government, in their capacity as private individuals, belong 
to this executive committee are no more to be taken as a 
basis for declaring that the Third International and the 
Russian Government are identical, than the fact that the 
Second International, constantly in session at Brussels, 
and including among the members of its executive com- 
mittee the Belgian Minister Vandervelde, may prove the 
identity of the Second International with the Belgian 
Government. 

Furthermore, the Executive Committee of the Third 
International consists of thirty-one members, of whom only 
&ve are Russians, three of whom do not belong to the 
staff of the Russian Government. 

Apocryphal Speeches 

However, the Russian Government is in a position not 
only formally to refute accusations based upon its identity 
with the Third International, but also to refute these 
accusations as such. Thus, for example, Stalin, who, 
according to the English note, made a number of reports 
to the "Central Committee" in the name of the "Eastern 
Section of the Third International" in June, 1921, on 
questions concerning this section, never had anything to 
do either with the Third International or with any of its 
sections, and consequently could never have had occasion 
to make the reports attributed to him, and never did make 
any such reports. As a matter of fact, the Eastern Section 
ceased to exist in the Fall of 1920. Similarly fictitious 
is the quotation assigned to Elyava, who also never worked 
for the Third International, and who never made any 
kind of report to the "Central Commitee" in connection 
with the Third International. Comrade Karakhan also 
never made any reports "on the situation in the Near 
East," or on any other question. Even more baseless is 
the reterence to the report said to have been made on 
June 20 by Nuorteva, whom the English note calls the 
"head of the propaganda section of the Third Interna- 
tional." Nuorteva also never had any function at all in 
the Third International, and at that time there existed no 
"propaganda section". Furthermore, Nuorteva could not 
have delivered the above mentioned report, or any other 
report, in June, 1921, for the simple reason that he has 
been in prison since March. As for the speech assigned 
to Comrade Lenin, and said to have been delivered on 
June 8 at the Congress of the Third International, the 
English Government, if it should desire to acquaint itself 
with the Moscow newspapers that printed full reports daily 
concerning the transactions at the sessions of the Con- 
gress, might easily convince itself that Comrade Lenin 
did not deliver any speech on June 8, and that in the few 
speeches pronounced by him at other times the sentences 
assigned to him are entirely lacking, not having any re- 
lation whatsoever with the subject of his speeches. 

Forged Documents 

It is perfectly clear that all the reports, speeches and 
declarations enumerated in the English note are inventions 
devised and fabricated for some ulterior motive. They ap- 
peared some time ago in various counter-revolutionary Rus- 
sian newspapers, which also printed a number of other 
documents, circulars, and letters, alleged to emanate from 
the Third International, from various Soviet institutions, 
or from Comrades Lenin, Trotsky, Chicherin, Litvinov, 
Preobrazhensky, or other Russians who had some relation 
with the Soviet Government. Desiring to trace the history 
of these lying documents down to the very source, the 
Russian Government dug up the "Bulletin" issued in 
Germany under the name Ostinformation, by an anonymous 
group of spies and delivered chiefly to counter-revolutionary 
newspapers and secret agents of the various governments 
who desire to obtain secret documents dealing with Soviet 
Russia. Regardless of the stamp "Extremely Confidential," 
the Bulletin not only does not conceal, but even prints 
outright the address of its printing office, (A. Winser, 
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WilhefanatraMe 11, Bwlin. S. W. 48), and in one of ha 
nnmben even gives the name and addreaa of its bank 
CWeaterhagen & Co^ Potsdamerstraase 127, Berlin, Supple- 
ment I), to which sabscriptions should be sent. Actual 
copies of these BuUetias were shown to Mr. Hodgson in 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs; and this present 
note is supplemented by photographic copies of a number 
of pages of the Bulletin. Tliis Bulletin also publishes 
most of the lying and sensational documents, such as: 
instructions, circulars, private letters, confessions, etc., of 
various Soviet leaders. It is probable that this is the source 
from which was drawn the lying information concerning 
Soviet Russia and the Soviet leaders which appears in the 
Official Report of the Parliamentary Committee headed by 
Lord EmmotL Particularly regrettable is the circumstance 
that such fictitious reports and speeches should find a 
place in the official note of the British Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and should there be used as a basis for accusations 
against the government of a friendly country. All the 
more is it evident that the fact that most of these apocT3rphal 
speeches of Stalin, EUyava, Nuoiteva, Karakhan, and Lenin 
were printed in the Bulletin of the German spies with 
precisely the expressions that are quoted in the British 
note, as for example, the reports ascribed to Elyava (Sup- 
plement II), Nuorteva, Karakhan (Supplement III), or 
the speech said to have been delivered by Lenin (Supple- 
ment IV), is not a mere coincidence. 

The Soviet (>ovemment knows very well that the British 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is being led into error by a 
gang of professional crooks and forgers, and that if it 
knew how dubious were the sources from which its infor- 
mation actually came, it would never have written the 
note of Septeniber 7. 

Unfounded Charges 

The Russian C^vemment has not yet been able to 
uncover the source of the equally erroneous information 
of the British Government concerning the remaining ac- 
cusations advanced in the note of September 7 under the 
heads: "India", "Persia", "Turkestan", "Angora" and 
"Afghanistan", which are also to a considerable extent 
based on the above mentioned never-delivered reports and 
speeches. But it desires to state in the most categorical 
manner that from the moment of the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement it has had no relation direct 
or indirect with Mr. Chattopadia, or with any other Indian 
revolutionist; that no propaganda school exists at Tash- 
kent with the object of preparing emissaries for India; 
that it never had any relations whatever with Dr. Chiginz, 
and does not know of his smokeless powder factory. On 
the other hand, it is true that a certain Hindoo proposed 
to the Soviet Government the organization of a trade in 
arms by way of Kabul, but he was arrested as an agent 
provocateur and has since been in prison. The Soviet 
Government definitely disclaims all responsibility for the 
activities of Djemal Pasha in Kabul, to whom no assist- 
ance was ever given. The crossing of the Russian boundary 
on journeys to Afghanistan by native Hindoos or persons 
of other nationality does not appear to be a greater viola- 
tion of the Anglo-Russian treaty than is the hospitality 
and freedom of motion that are granted in England to 
a considerable number of counter-revolutionary conspirators. 

Further, the Soviet Government would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the accusations contained in the 
British note that the Soviet (^vemment is attempting to 
prevent an agreement between the Angora C^vemment 
and the British C^vemment is without any foundation 
whatsoever, as is also the declaration that the Soviet 
Government has concentrated considerable forces along the 
Anatolian boundary. This accusation is the more base- 
less since the People's Oimmissariat for Foreign Affairs 
but recently granted material assistance in bringing about 
a meeting between the British official agent and the Turkish 
Minister at Moscow, thus giving them an opportunity to 
discuss the differences that had arisen between their gov- 
ernments. , 
Russia and the East 

If the British Ministry for Foreign Affairs had at its 
disposal more precise information, or had in its posseasion 



actual Russian documents, it would know of the categorical 
instructions issued by the Russian Government, after tfaa 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, to repreaent- 
atives in the EtM in wliich the latter were ordered to 
refrain from all anti-British propaganda and to adapt 
their activity to the new relations tliat had been brought 
about between the Russian and British (Governments by 
virtue of the signing of the agreement, The Russian 
Government has no reason to believe that its representa- 
tives are not acting in accord with the instructions received 
by them, and that they are not limiting themselves merely 
to the defense of Russian interests, without in any way 
violating the interests of Great Britain. True to its prin- 
ciple of the right of all peoples to self-determination, the 
Soviet (Government and its representatives regard with 
the utmott respect the independence of the governments 
of the East, renouncing all privileges and capitulations 
which the Tsarist (Government had obtained from them 
by force, and even granting certain material and fi n ancial 
assistance in order to wipe out in this way the injustice 
inflicted upon them by pre-revolutionary Russia. The 
Russian (Government cannot understand how the assist- 
ance granted to Afghanistan, with full publicity, on the 
basis of a treaty, of which the British (Government was 
informed by Mr. Krassin, may be regarded as an act 
hostile to Great Britain. The accusations advanced in 
this case by the British (Government are either vague and 
unfounded, or are founded only on absolutely invented 
data, such as, for example, the matter about the Revoln- 
tionary Committee formed by Mr. Rothstein at Teheran, 
or his efforts to obtain the resignations of the Afghan 
representatives, who, as a matter of fact, are highly esteemed 
by him and enjoy his personal friendship. 

Possibly representatives of the Russian (Government may 
in certain cases have unconsciously violated Britiab inter 
ests, not knowing precisely how close these interests wen 
to the British Government. We must remember that at 
the time of the conversations concerning the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement the Russian (Government more than once de- 
manded a full statement of the above questions and a 
precise definition of the mutual obligations, and that it 
made this demand only vrith the object pointed out at 
the time in all its notes, namely, the elimination for the 
future of all misunderstandings that might arise owing 
to the indefiniteness of their obligations, and that it was 
the British Government which insisted on the termination 
of the agreement by means of wireless exchanges, in the 
most condensed form, of the mutual obligations. Never- 
theless, the Russian (Government did everything in its power 
to carry out precisely all the obligations undertaken by 
it and has attempted to avoid all causes for frictimis 
and misunderstandings; but of course the Russian (Gov- 
ernment has not been able to prevent persons with evO 
intentions from forging the documents by which the British 
Government has been so badly deceived. It surely did 
not expect that the British Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
would consider it possible to make use of such documents 
with the object of discrediting the Russian (Government 
and casting a doubt upon its loyal fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions assumed by it. 

Unfriendly Attitude of British Government 
The Russian (Government on its part consider* itself 
obliged to call attention to the fact that the position 
recently taken by the British (Government toward it has 
been anything but friendly. The arrest of a number of 
Russian Commercial Representatives at Constantinople by 
British authorities and their deportation from that city 
without the filing of any charges against them, the joint 
activity of the British and French (governments in the so- 
called "Russian question," the constant support by the 
British (Government of the French policy of interference 
vrith the attempts of various countries and international 
organizations to help Russia's starving population, and 
finally the British note of September 7 with its seriou 
accusations based exclusively upon fabricated data and 
imverified reports, obtained from dubious sources— these 
are facts whcih would hardly encourage the Russian (Gov- 
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•mmant to cnltiTate friendlr reUtiont between the peoples 
•nd goTenunents of ooth countries. 

The British Government is fully aware of the readiness 
of the Russian Govemment to discuss in a friendly manner 
the best ways and means for the elimination of all_ ob- 
stacles in the way of the establishment of normal relations, 
•nd if it would show an equal readiness to adjust differ- 
ences in a reasonable way, instead of resorting to unfounded 
accusations, or casting doubts upon the integrity of the 
Russian Government, or preventing other nations from con- 
cluding agreements with Knasia, it would encounter the same 
readiness on the part of the Russian Govemment to meet 
it half way. 

(Signed) Maxim Litvinov, 

Vice PeojUe's Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 



III. 

ASSASSINATIONS IN RUMANIA 
{Th* fottowing protest against Rumaniait atrocities and 
mgainst the bad faith of the Rumanian Govemment is signed 
jointly by the Commissars of Foreign Affairs of Soviet 
Russia and Soviet Ukraine:) 

To Take Jonescu, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Bnkarest. 
The answer made by the Head of your Government, 
General Averescn, on September 27, to our request for 
the extradition of the bandit Makhno and the accomplices 
who were with him, is rather a declaration of principles 
of legal nature than a communication on a practical sub- 
ject, and does not enlighten us on the status of this 
auestion from the point of view of actual fact. The 
declaration does not even include a confirmation of the 
arrival of Makhno in Rumania. As soon as the necessary 
material has been gathered and the legal forms required 
by you have been filled, you will be duly acquainted with 
the result. The Russian and Ukrainian Governments feel, 
however, that forms of procedure have only a secondary 
importance, and pale into insignificance in view of the fact 
that a band of criminals that has long been terrorizing 
the peaceful population of Ukraine has foimd refuge 
under the protection of the Rumanian Government. 

Broken Pledges 
The legal rigorousness displayed by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment on this occasion by no means characterises its 
own conduct in matters that are extremely essential, such 
aa, for example, the observation of treaties. Let us cite 
as an example the treat* of March 9, 1918, signed for 
Rumania by General Averescu, by which Rumania pledged 
itself to evacuate Bessarabia within two months. "Dus 
legal rigor also failed lamentably to materialize in the 
pretended annexation of Bessarabia by Rumania on Nov- 
ember 27, 1918, when, after the arrival of General Vaytoy- 
anu at Kishinev, forty-six members of the Moldavian nation- 
alistic society, Soatitlitseri, out of one hundred and sixty- 
two, were taken by surprise by the reading of a telegram 
to the King of Rumania, announcing this annexation, and 
when the Chairman of the Assembly declared that the an- 
nexation had been adopted, although no vote had been 
taken. We are obliged to consider as but slightly in ac- 
cord with the truth your statement that capital punish- 
ment is no longer applied in Rumania. On the contrary, 
capital punishment is very frequently carried out in 
Rumania by virtue of the military laws prevailing in the 
districts under state of siege. After the occupation of 
Bessarabia by Rumanian troops the death penalty was 
applied on an enormous scale in order to oblige the 
population to submit to Rumanian occupation. On the very 
first day of the arrival of Rumanian troops in Kishinev, 
in the centre of the city, in the building of the Ecclesi- 
astical Seminary, a torture chamber was installed by the 
Rumanian command, in which, at the slight suspicion of 
any feeble effort at resistance to the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, Bessarabian citizens were tortured and put to death. 
Seventeen soldiers of the Moldavian Regiment who then 
refused to take an oath of allegiance to the King of 
Rumania were publicly executed before a crowd of on- 
lookers. 



Murder 

These facU have been publicly revealed by an organixa- 
tion of great masses of the Bessarabian population, under 
the name: "AlUance for the Liberation of Bessarabia". 
The declaration made by this Alliance states that the 
number of Bessarbian citizens drowned in the Dniester 
by the Rmianians has never been even estimated. Two 
persons who had been expelled from Bessarabia were shot 
on the bridge at Bender and their bodies were thrown 
into the Dniester. All over the country districts the number 
of persons shot has never been counted. Innumerable 
insurrections have marked the internal situation of Bes- 
sarabia since its annexation by force, and all have been 
choked in blood. In 1919, after the crushing of the 
insurrection in the Khotin district, the Rumanian author- 
ities did not leave a single village unharassed. At one 
place three merchanu of Odessa, Conus and Ayassy were 
shot. The organizer of this assassination was the same 
Colonel in the Army who later, by the admission of the 
Rumanian Govemment itself, caused the putting to death 
of Roshal, Representative of the Russian Government in 
Bessarabia. Rudnyev, President of the Bessarabian Soviet 
Congress, the Russian Socialist Grinfeld, and others, were 
shot. Many Bessarabian communists were executed in 
innumerable general applications of the death penalty. 
In the village of Dolonianu the Rumanians hurled them- 
selves on a religious procession, killed the priest, and 
opened fire on the marchers. In a wood near Cherouts, 
the Rumanian authorities after finding in the forester's 
house about sixty women and childmi who had sought 
refuge there, set fire to the house and burned all its 
occupants alive. On January 21, in the same village of 
Khotin, the Rumanian commandant summoned the pop- 
ulation to hear an order read to them. Nearly fiv* 
hundred persons, who had appeared in the public square^ 
were surrounded by soldiers and slaughtered by machine- 
guns. With regard to the political party whose members 
are at the head of the Russian Govemment, the death 
penalty is regularly their lot in Rumania. Already in 
July, 1917, by order of Lieutenant Romelle, the Social- 
Democrat Vexler was put to death. 

Extermination of Commnrusts 

Only recently the we s tern press, in spite of the denial 
of the Rumanian Government, declared that Deputy Boris 
Stepanov, Secretary of the General Trade Union Com- 
mittee Constantin, Popovich, and the Exlitor of the Central 
organ of the Socialist Party, Fabianu, had been killed 
in the course of an attempt to flee. The systematic ex- 
termination of Communists is still in progress. On Sep- 
tember 24 the newspaper Dininatsoa published informa- 
tion to the effect that in the village of Kleshtshisg, near 
Kishinev, two persons suspected of Communism were 
arrested and put to death on the Kishinev Road while, 
as is alleged, they were attempting flight. The newspaper 
adds that many other persons who had been arrested 
suffered the same death, and that their attempts at flight 
had no existence except on paper. In view of the fact 
that such methods are being used by the Rumanian Gov- 
emment against the Bessarabian people, struggling against 
the occupation, and against persons suspected of Com- 
munism, it is astonishing that that Govemment should 
make such loud protestations of legality when the ques- 
tion of the Ukrainian bandits dwelling on its territory 
is raised. For the Govemments of Russia and Ukraine 
the security of their population is a matter of prime 
imporunce. Ready as they are to comply with the formal- 
ities of procedure required by the Rumanian Government, 
the Russian and Ukrainian Govemments regard this ques- 
tion chiefly from the standpoint of this security. There 
is hardly any doubt that if the Makhno bandits should 
be tried by a Rumanian court-martial in Bessarabia, they 
would be sentenced to death. The Russian and Ukrainian 
Govemments content themselves with demanding the ex- 
tradition of these criminals and cherish the hope that 
once these formalities have been complied with, the 
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Rumanian Government will 'consider it • matter of doty 
to satisfy this most elementary and just demand. 

Cbicberin, 

People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs 

of the R. S. F. S. R. 

Rakovsky, 

President of the Council of People's 

Commissars, and People's Commissar of 

Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian Soviet 

Repuhlic. 

October 22, 1921. 



COLLECTION OF FOOD TAX 

At the session of the All-Russian Central Exec- 
utive Committee on October 5, 1921, Svidersky re- 
ported on the collection of the food tax. This was 
making very satisfactory progress, and with the 
use of the workers transported from other areas 
it had been possible to organize the apparatus for 
collection and despatch so that very little delay 
had taken place. In no area had any conflicts 
arisen over thp collection of the tax. In the fol- 
lowing provinces especially good progress had 
been reported: 

Tax Collected. 

Percentage of 
Program 

IvanoToznesensk 99 

Tula 88 • 

Orel 69 

Briansk, Vitebsk, Moscow, and Tver. . . 50 to 60 

The collection of potatoes had been very suc- 
cessful in all areas. The following figures show 
the comparison with previous years: 

PoUtoes Collected 

1919 8,200 tons 

1920 16,600 " 

To October 1, 1921 330,000 " 

The following figures show the collection of 
other important items: 



Meat 

Milk Products 
Egg» 



1921 Program. 
16,500 tons 
39,000 " 
415,000,000 



Collected to Oct. 1 
6,000 tons 
10300 " 
105,000,000 



HOW THE TAX IS DELIVERED 

There could be no more convincing evidence of 
the assured stability of the Soviet power than the 
sight of peasants, on the very edge of the famine 
area, voluntarily delivering to the government store- 
houses the precious seed grain which is their quota 
of the tax in kind. The supposedly rebellious and 
coerced farmers who figure in counter-revolution- 
ary imagination were entirely absent from the scene 
repeatedly witnessed by the members of the Rus- 
sian Commission of the Near East Relief during 
their tour through Russia last September. Mr. 
Paxton Hibben, the Secretary of that Commission, 
has supplied us with the following notes taken 
down from personal observation in his journey 



from Penza to Rtishchevo, along the outer edge 
of the famine region: , 

"There was no more evidence of the presence 
of the Red Army than an occasional station guard 
preventing the overcrowding of the train by re- 
fugees. . . At almost every station there was a 
large grain elevator to be seen and frequently a 
flour mill. At the grain elevators there were drawn 
up long lines of pteasants' wagons loaded with 
large sacks of grain which was being delivered to 
the Soviet authorities at the elevator. At none of 
these stations was there any soldier seen nor any 
indication that any force whatever was being used 
to compel the peasants to deliver the grain to die 
authorities. Questioning elicited the information 
that the grain being brought in was the tax in kind 
levied on the farmers of Russia, replacing the 
former requisitions of grain, as explained by Lenin 
in his speech of March 15, 1921, at the Tenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party." 

We recommend to the carefQl study of our read- 
ers the report of the Russian Commission of the 
Near East Relief, a document based upon careful 
economic and sociological observation and pre- 
senting a wealth of illuminating data upon pres- 
ent conditions in Russia. The report is published 
in part in The Nation, December 7. 



FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
OBSERVE ANNIVERSARY 

The diplomatic reception held by the People's 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in honor of the 
fourth anniversary of the Revolution was attended 
by all the foreign representatives in Moscow. The 
guests included the Persian Envoy Extraordinary, 
die Turkish Ambassador, the Afghan Ambassador, 
the Representative of the German Government, the 
British Trade Representative, the Latvian Envoy, 
the Esthonian Envoy, the Polish, Lithuanian and 
Finnish Plenipotentiaries, the Representatives of 
the Austrian and Czecho-Slovak Governments, the 
Mongolian Delegation, the Representative of the 
American Relief Administration, and representa- 
tives of all the Soviet republics. 

Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, wel- 
coming the guests, called attention to the great 
increase since last year in the number of foreign 
states which have concluded treaties and entered 
into peaceful relations with Soviet Russia. Em- 
phasizing the sincere desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to devote itself to economic reconstruction 
and the renewal of economic intercourse with all 
nations, Chicherin said that he hoped that these 
peaceful aims would soon be understood by those 
countries which had not yet resumed relations with 
Russia. The Persian Envoy Extraordinary, as Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corp in Mocow, reponded on 
behalf of the guests. Congratulating the Russian 
people on the fourth anniversary of their Revolu- 
tion, he wished the fullest success to the peaceful 
efforts of the Soviet Government towards economic 



reconstruction. 



Russian Telegraph Agency. 
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A FOREIGNER in Soviet Russia at present will 
remark at the lively trade being carried on 
in Moscow and other Russian cities. This appears 
to be in contradiction with the economic system 
of Communism. We must point out first of all, 
however, that the period of the dictatorhip of the 
proletariat is not tne era of Communism. In this 

Eriod of transition, therefore, trade within certain 
aits is justifiable. 

But it is a fact that a year ago, for example, 
trade activity in Russia was much slighter than 
it is tonlay. This is a consequence of the change 
in the economic policy of Soviet Ruscia, which was 
initiated by the abolition of the government mono- 
poly of all agricultural products and the levy of a 
tax in kind. The basic idea of the monopoly sys- 
tem was that the agricultural population was ob- 
liged to surrender to the State its entire surplus 
of foodstuffs, after deducting the portion required 
for the feeding of the members of the family anr' 
for carrying on the establishment; in return for 
which the proletarian State was to place at the 
disposal of the peasants all the products of indus- 
try they required. Under that system there could 
be no l^al trade, as all the surplus food, accord- 
ing to the law, belonged to the State. Under the 
system of the present tax in kind, on the contrary, 
the peasant can freely dispose of all his products, 
after he has paid his tax in kind. The peasant 
is thus enabled to exchange the surplus of his 
products for articles of non-nationalized small 
industry. 

State Monopoly a War Measure 

It will, of course, occur to everybody to ask the 
question: Why did not Soviet Russia take this 
course from the very beginning, why was the sys- 
tem of State monopoly introduced at all? lie 
answer to this question is very simple: as long as 
Russia was obliged to carry on war, the govern- 
ment was compelled to lay claim to everything 
the population possessed, in order to be able to 
feed the army and the indigent population of the 
cities. The State monopolv of all the products of 
peasant agriculture was, therefore, a necessity of 
war that became untenable as soon as the war 
ceased. 

It was untoiable for various reasons. First, 
because it was possible while the war lasted and 
the defence of Soviet Russia against its external 
foes was being conducted, to make the hundred 
million peasants understand why they had to sur- 
render their surplus to the State. And the peasants 
for the greater part yielded to this necessity volun- 
tarily, because the struggle against the foreign 
enemy meant not only the protection of the Soviet 
power, of the proletarian dictatorship, but at the 
same time the protection of the property of the 
soil gained by the peasants during and by the 
rerolution. 



The peasants knew full well that if either Deni- 
km, Wrangel or Kolchak succeeded m overthrow- 
ing the power of the Soviet government, it would 
signify the return of the great landowners and 
the reversion to the latter of the land taken by 
the peasants. Because they were aware of this fact, 
the peasants were prepared to accept the system 
of State monopoly. The same trend of thought 
kept millions of peasanto in the Red Army as 
fighters for the proletarian power, which they 
oUterwiae did not entirely favor, made the system 
of State monopoly for them, if not entirely agree- 
able, at any rate tolerate. 

Trade Encouraged Within Umits 
On the cessation of the defensive war, this sys- 

*k° J *j ^ ^'^"' "P* ^* ^""^ *'^ ^« ™«""e to be 
abandoned, as the injurious economic consequen- 
ces of the system were undeniable. For it was a 
contradiction, that on one hand the peasant was 
the de facto private owner of his land and his 
other means of production, and on the odier hand, 
under the system of monopoly, was only permitted 
to keep a part of the proceeds of his labor, whether 
great or small, for die sustenance of his family. 
There was consequently no stimulus for the peasant 
private owner to produce very much. That was 
the reason why the cultivated area since 1916 
constantly diminished (the grain monopoly was 
already then introduced by the Tsaristic govern- 
ment). This diminution of the cultivated area, 
the noticeable tendency on every hand of a return 
to the anUquated form of self-sufficing home pro- 
ducUon, could only be prevented by abolishing 
the monopoly and enabling the peasant private 
owner to increase his mcome by more intensive 
labor. Such is the economic significance of this 
transition. 

Naturally the aim of the proletarian govern- 
ment is to confine trade within certain limiu. This 
IS accomplished in two ways; first, by the mono- 
poly of the means of transport; and secondly, 
by lending every support to co-operative societies, 
which appear to be the proper bodies to place 
all the surplus products of the peasante. This 
eliminates the middleman who cannot intervene 
between the peasants and the industrial popula- 
tion in exchanging their products. The introduc- 
tion of the tax in kind, in connection widi the 
permission of local trade, is therefore no retro- 
gression, as the Mensheviks of all countries de- 
clare, but simply the abolition of war measures 
which have become untenable due to the return 
to peace. 



PORT OF BATUM 

There is great activity in the port of Batom 
(Black Sea) at the present time. During August, 
20,834 tons of various goods were imported— ten 
times more than in July. 
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Russia's New Financial Policy 

An account of a report by Krestins ky. People's Commissar for Finance. 

(A recent issue of the Petrograd "PravdcT reports an address by Commissar of Finance, M. N. 
Krestinsky, at a meeting of responsible party workers at Petrograd on the new financial policy of the 
Soviet Government. Explaining in general the causes of the new policy, Krestinsky demonstrated 
that the policy of the years 1919-1920 was not only a correct policy, but, in view of the economic 
situation at that time, was a very necessary, in fact the oidy possible economic policy. The main 
portion of this report, which deals with the new financial policy as an adjunct of the new economic 
policy, is reproduced below.) 



npHE state formerly obtained its necessary materi- 
^ al resources by the grain deliveries and by 
the national exchange of goods, and the workers, 
the Red Army, and other groups of the urban 

Kopulation were supplied out of these resources, 
[oney issues served to strengthen the national 
resources. Even supposing that money may fall 
in value — this was our former view — ^if we fully 
supply these groups with everything they need, 
we may renounce the use of money altogether and 
enter upon a new era of moneyless economy. But 
now that we are no longer supplying the non- 
working population, nor even all of the work- 
ers themselves, out of the national funds, 
and intend to satisfy a part of the demands of 
the workers with money, and to permit them to 
use this money in free trade, the problem of sup- 
plying the worker with money is no longer easy. 
Formerly we had our system of money issues, 
but now we must proceed to stabilize circulation, 
and draw up our budget in such manner as to 
work without a deficit. 

Taxes. 

It is not only possible, but politically neces- 
sary to collect taxes from the new enterpreneurs. 
We cannot permit persons who are acquiring great 
fortunes under the present circumstances to go 
scot free of taxes, as well as of state imposts. 
We cannot free the bourgeoisie, which is about 
to grow up, from the duty of paying taxes and 
imposts in order to benefit the large-scale indus- 
try which is the cornerstone of our communist 
structure- Taxes will facilitate the raising of our 
money quotations, and this in turn will enable 
us to limit our issues of money. A number of 
objections are raised against the taxes: it is said 
that the taxes will be of insignificant importance 
as compared with the gigantic sums of money we 
have issued. But the collection of commercial 
and trade taxes, from the railroads, post office, 
telegraph, tramway lines, and other national 
utilities, will nevertheless yield at least one-tenth 
of what our money issues amount to, not includ- 
ing, of course, the tax in kind. 

A few figures illustrate this statement: in June 
the receipts of the railroads were 610 million 
rubles; in July, after the introduction of the 
new railroad tariff, the receipts increased to 4,320 
million rubles, and in September will amount 



to not less than 18 billion rubles, and this in 
spite of the fact that many passengers and freights 
are transported free of charge. The receipts of 
the post office and telegraph in May were 15 mil- 
lion rubles; in the first days of June they had 
already risen to 475 million. 

It is objected that the proletarian masses will 
suffer most from the taxes. The effort to lessen 
the burden on the shoulders of the workers has 
caused us to undertake a few changes in the 
general decree on railroads, posts and telegraphs. 
It is absolutely necessary to uubstitute other taxes 
for some of those that the merchants and indus- 
trial magnates impose upon the people. It is 
natural mat certain technical defects be felt in 
our decrees at first, but corrections will be made 
continuously. 

National Budget Without a Deficit. 

There is a great difference between our budgets 
and the arbitrary police budgets of Tsarism. In 
1914 the needs of industry received 34 millions 
of the 3 billions provided in the budget In other 
words, less than one per cent. In 1916, they re- 
ceived 32 millions out of 15 billions, or 0.2%. 
In 1918, in spite of civil war and our still very 
incomplete nationalization of industry, we assigned 
7,633 millions, or 16% of our budget, for the 
needs of industry. In 1921, on the other hand, 
we assigned more than 9 trillions, of the 22 tril- 
lions of our budget, to industry, or 40% ; and this 
in spite of the fact that quite a number of in- 
dustrial establishments were no longer supported by 
the state. 

In 1914, the expenses for military and naval 
affairs were 994 millions, or 46%; in 1921 they 
were only 446 billions, or 2.1% of the totd 
budget. These figures are characteristic and give 
evidence that the proletarian government is not 
forging weapons for warfare with its neighbors, 
but that its expenses for military purposes are 
of insignificant size. 

Turning to the expenses for railroads, posts, 
telegraphs, improvement of agriculture, food sup- 
ply operations, etc., we find that in 1914 these 
amounted to 1605 millions or 23% of the budget; 
in 1916, 1328 millions, or 7.8%, in 1918, 13,740 
millions, or 29%; in 1921, they are 11,250 mil- 
lions or 49.5%. Summing up our expenses in 
the economic field, we see that they are almost 
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90% of our total budget; in other words, 90% 
of our budget goes to improve and develop our 
country. 

Our most important task now is a national 
budget without a deficit. Up to the present our 
financial expenditures were covered only to an 
insignificant degree, owing to the fact that our 
nationalized industry worked with considerable 
losses. For this reason our deficit cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated by financial operations, as only 
an improvement in our economic life will make 
it possible for us to work without losses. If 
we attempted to solve this problem by financial 
operations alone, we should arrive at a negative 
result, as this would be possible only by our giv- 
ing away the material resources of our enter- 
prises, or by imposing an incredibly high tax 
upon the peasants. It is clear that the na- 
tional economy can operate properly only if 
we heal our economic life and permite our in- 
dustry to work without losses. 

Shortage of Money 

The present great money shortage is to be ex- 
plained above all by purely technical causes. 
When we drew up the production program of 
the National Printing Office for 1921, we were 
governed by considerations based on the year 
1920, and failed to see a number of new factors 
which increased the need for paper money to 
an enormous degree, particularly for the exchange 
of goods. At present notes are in circulation 
for three or three and a half billion rubles. Taking 
them at their gold equivalent, and comparing the 
circulation of paper money with that of the year 
1914, it is clear that there was then ten times aa 
much paper money as now. We estimated the coun- 
try's need of paper money for 1921 at 7 billions; 
now, after the changes in the tariff and economic 
policy, 22 billions are needed instead of 7 
billions. It is, of course, hard to remedy this 
situation at once, even though we may allevi- 
ate it by special measures, but it will be impos- 
sible to do away with the money shortage be- 
fore 1922. 

The Exchange Value of Soviet Money. 

The causes for the made depreciation of our 
paper ruble are two in number: lack of 
goods, and increased issue of paper money. 
To stabilize our money, we must eliminate these 
causes. Together with the extension of free 
trade, the demand for money token-" has increased 
and the new economic policy has neutralized 
to a certain extent the first of these causes. 

The second cause of the falling quotations of 
our money was the issue of more paper money 
than was needed by economic transactions. Now 
owing to the fact that the need of paper money 
has increased, a certain rise in the rate of ex- 
change is noticeable. But this is of slight im- 
portance, and to solve this problem we must. 
first of all, limit our paper money issues. This 
wrill be partly attained by the introduction of 



taxes, but here also the main emphasis is to 
be laid on the improvement of the economic 
life rather than on financial measures. 

Banks. 

Banks completely disappeared in the course 
of our revolutionary process and even the State 
bank had hardly any turnover. Petty industry 
and the peasants furnished all their products 
to the state, so that even the demand for credit 
ceased completely. Now there is unquestionably 
a need for banks. They are necessary, in the 
first place, as custodians of the gigantic sums 
in the hands of individual persons- It is true 
that now that the ruble is dropping, the open- 
ing of a current account is not of advantage. But 
there is still need to preserve the sums in a se- 
cure place. In the second place, private trade 
in goods and private industry require credit Our 
factories will also need such credit, for they are 
no longer to be run at the expense of the state. 
We are directly /interested in the granting of this 
credit as a nation, as it is precisely this credit 
which will increase our production of goods by 
the use of private initiative, and Oiis will 
not be a charitable operation, but a commercial 
credit 

The question of opening a co-operative bank 
in addition to the State bank is a passing one. 
(We are not speaking now of private banks.) 
May we permit the existence of a co-operative 
bai^? Our answer should be that a co-opera- 
tive bank is politically, as well as economically, 
of no advantage to the state. Our State bank will 
be guided in its granting of credits by general 
national interests and will favor those enterprises 
necessary for the nation as a whole. The co- 
operative leaders, on the other hand, will permit 
themselves to be guided by the needs of their 
particular co-operative group. If our State bank 
has a monoply in this field, it will control all 
money operations with foreign countries, and if 
foreign capitalists want to invest money in Rus- 
sia, they will do so by granting a loan to our 
bank. Should there be a co-operative bank, the 
granting of such loans abroad would be utilized 
in the interests of the co-operatives, so that while 
the economic life of Russia might be improved, 
the ruling system would be politically weakened. 
A co-operative bank would be disadvantageous to 
us also by reason of the fact that this bank would 
at first exist on national subsidies, which would 
necessarily involve a loss to us, owing to the fall- 
ing ruble. In addition, if the co-operatives have 
an economic basis, they will also desire to have 
an equally strong political organization. (Even 
the Famine Relief Committee made such a demand 
before we dissolved them.) A co-operative btuik 
would serve as a centre for all the bourgeois 
elements. With such a bank existing in our coun- 
try, bourgeois Europe, which admits the neces- 
sity of granting relief, would grant this relief 
through the co-operatives, and thus take away the . 
ground from under our feet 
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We can be concerned now only with the crea- 
tion of a solid State bank, which will finance 
and regulate all industrial enterprises with the 
exception of the national enterprises which are 
to work according to a budget- We carmot even 
consider the creation of a co-operative bank. 

The People's Commissariat of Finance is now 
organizing the State bank as the sole financial 
apparatus, <o begin functioning in the near fu- 
ture. The Sute bank will also have branches in 
the provinces, but that will involve no conoasiona 
to the petty bourgeois, and will be a logical con- 
sequence of our economic policy. 

Prospects for the Future. 

To what extent will the new economic policy 
actually enter into life and what will be its re- 
sults? Here much depends on whether we suc- 
ceed in obtaining the aid of Western Europe in the 
form of loans or concessions. Concessions are 
economically and politically admissable. If we 
give Russian capital opportunities to develop, we 
shall do this in even greater measure for forei^ 
capital, since foreign capital can offer us much 
more in the form of technical improvements, fac- 
tory plants, etc. 

Shall we be successful? Without any doubt 
we shall. And even if no foreign concessions 
should come, and Western European revoluUon 



not break out, we need not lose our courage. Onr 
industry is on the whole in a condition to work, 
if we apply a sufficient supply of raw material* 
to its support. The Donetz region, for instance, 
is in such a state. We cannot put the Donetx 
basin into full operation without foreign aid, 
and a very large part of the output of coal must 
be used to keep the mines in working condition. 
If we should flood some of the shafts, we could 

E reduce a sufficient quantity of coal in the others, 
ut even though we use up much coal for the 
purpose of keeping the shafts in repair, we never- 
theless have certain good results to record. The 
case is the same in lumbering. If we now con- 
centrate the national labors on the cutting of 
wood in certain districts, and hand over to the 
provinces the task of satisfying their own demands 
for wood, we should again be able to record a 
great saving of labor and thus achieve mnximnm 
results. 

We must assign to a secondary place everything 
that is not of first rate importance, and concoi- 
trate all our energies on a few enterprises that 
should work at full capacity. Thus we shall ad- 
vance- We should not fritter away our forces, 
but concentrate them. Only in this way shall we 
make any progress. We must change from ex- 
tensive operation of our economic life to intensive 
operation and, this being the case, we shall look 
the future calmly in the eye, with success aamnd. 



Justice in Soviet Russia 

By KuRSKT, People's Commissar for Justice. 

{The following articU by thU authority on Soviet law was published in ^Novy Puf, ii^ 
October 10, on the occasion of Kurshj's passing through Riga on a tnp abroad.) 

FOUR years ago, when the first decrees of the 
Workers' and Peasants' Government were issued 
—and I am concerned here chiefly with the d^ 
cree on court adminUtration— diey were laughed 
at by our enemies, who hoped that our new dc- 
crees would last no longer than the placards on 
which diey were printed for the mfonnaUon ot 
the population. But as the outcome did not just- 
ify their hopes, reports continfled to appear in 
the foreign press hostile to Soviet Russia which 
declared that there was no such thing as law m 
Russia, since the all-powerful "Eitraordmary 
Commission" alone had anything to say m this 
matter. It would hardly avail to cite any evi- 
dence to contradict these claims of the counter- 
revolutionary press. Let me merely po^ out 
that each time a victory has been si^^amst 
counter-revolution, we have immediately followed 
it up widi a number of amnesty decrees. 

In connection with die reorganization of court 
procedure, all criminal cases, includmg those of 
speculation, malfeasance in office ete., which 
hitherto have been under the jurisdiction of the 
Extraordinary Commission, have bem assigned 
to the People's Court, and the Extraordinary Lom- 



miasions now retain only the authority to assigB 
to concentration camps persons and represent*- 
tives of parties waging open war against the So- 
viet power, as well as White Guard elements. 

Aside from the negative attitude of counter- 
revolutionary circles toward Soviet Russia's ad- 
ministration of justice, a lively interest in our 
methods of justice is being evidenced in for- 
eign quarters. Already a number of monographs 
have appeared devoted to study of Soviet legal 
practice. Like any revolutionary law, the law 
of the Soviet Government is a law of the present, 
and the precise opposite of such accumulations 
of laws as, for example, the Code Civile- TTie 
Soviet power is never daunted by the necessity 
of radical innovation in its legislation if that 
should be in the interest of the workers and peas- 
ants. 

The new economic policy involves not only 
certain alterations in the field of purely economic 
legislation, but also in that of crimintd law. 

The idealogists of bourgeois economic life who 
criticize Communist economy and hold up bour- 
geois economy as a model, behold in the establish- 
mirn\ of private property and economic freedMi 
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the sole escape from Soviet Russia's present eco- 
nomic crisis, (as, for instance, in Struves's re- 
port at the last Congress of Russian industrialists 
in Paris). They regard the new course of our 
economic life as an expression of those principles 
that might in their opinion save the economic 
situation. But only those who desire a collapse 
of the Communist economy, or superficial per- 
sons in general, can judge the present situation 
in this way. The real trend of economic life in 
Soviet Russia at present, which is consequently 
also the trend of legal practice, does not lead 
to the re-establishment of the basis of property 
as such, in other words, property rights in im- 
movable possessions, nor does it lead to that eco- 
nomic freedom which is so much desired by Struve 
and his adherents. Neither in the decrees al- 
ready published, nor in the civil code that is now 
being prepared by the People's Commissariat for 
Justice, is there any ordinance that speaks of de- 
nationalization or demunicipalization. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this code contains only laws that deal 
with leases and trade. The innovation brought 
about by the decrees already published, and which 
is attained in still greater measure by the pro- 
posed civil code, is a regulation of the questions 
of the law of obligations. The law of tilings is 
not touched by this code at all, as the laws of 
nationalization of industry, socialization of land 
and municipalization of urban real estate are the 
bases of the new decrees. 

Similarly, the decree abolishing inheritance is not 
to suffer any profound alteration. The question 
of the participation of members of the family in 
industrial and other enterprises, after the death 
of the concessionaire, will be r^ulated either by 
contracts, if the State regards the continuance of 
the lease desirable, or by the ordinance providing 
for the social maintenance of incapacitated mem- 
bers of the family, such as is provided for in the 
decree adolishing inheritance. 

The fundamental jurisdiction in penal cases re- 
mains with the People's Court, which is also the 
sole court for civil cases. The People's Court 
consists of a permanent judge and two associates. 
An experience of almost four years has justified 
the composition of these courts as well as the 

Seat liberty in the matter of passing sentence 
at has been granted them. In accordance with 
this experience, the People's Commissar of Justice 
published a decree this year, which sets the max- 
imum period of captivity in penal cases at five 
years, and also provides for diacharge before the 
expiration of this penalty. The legal code which 
is now being prepared in the Commissariat of 
Justice is based upon this very principle of lib- 
erty of passing sentence: by determining the nature 
of the crime, the code merely indicates the na- 
ture of the punishment which most corresponds 
with the character of the offense, without limit- 
ing the court by fixing the extent of punishment 
The choice of a different sort of penalty is per- 
mitted. The practice of defense is built upon 
the same principle as the participation of the as- 



sociates in the court; defense cases are assigned 
in rotation to defending lawyers on the basis of 
special lists of such lawyers. In addition, the 
assumption of the function of a lawyer for de- 
fense is granted also to persons closely associated 
with the defendant In connection with the ex- 
tension of civil jurisdiction it is planned to admit 
to the court the attorneys of the cooperatives 
and of the various enterprises, without thus creat- 
ing any legal class of the bourgeois type. 

As for the tribunals, their reorganization was 
determined upon at the last session of the All- 
Ruasian Central Committee. This reorganization 
is now beiiig carried out The goal aimed at is 
the union of the tribunals under the head of the 
supreme tribunal, as well as a decrease in the 
number of tribunals, involving chiefly a dissolving 
of the tribunals of war and the railroad tribimals 
(with the exception, however, of tribunals at the 
front and a numb« of others in certain particularly 
important rtulroad centers). In each province 
there is to be only one tribunal, with a precisely 
fixed jurisdiction. 

Many specialists possessing scientific qualifica- 
tions have been appointed to participate in the 
technical work of the People's Commissariat of 
Justice; for instance, Professors Kotliarevsky, 
Krasnokutsky, KovaleiJco, Feldstein, as well as a 
number of well-known jurists who have had much 
experience in the field of criminal law. 

An institute for Soviet law has beoi established 
in Moscow, connected with the university, which 
not only prepares qualified jurists, but also of- 
fers an opportunity to study Soriet law. This 
institute has already issued papers on Soriet Rus^ 
sian laws, in three European languages. 



GERMAN LOCOMOTIVES TESTED 

Locomotives manufactured for the Soriet Gov? 
emment in Germany were tested on the Nikolaiev 
Railway on October 29 in the presence of Soviet 
railway experts, German and Swedish factory ex- 
perts, the German Representative, Professor Wied- 
enfeld, the Swedish Commercial Delegation, and 
American commercial agents. The tests of these 
locomotives, which are the first of an order for 
seven himdred placed in Germany, proved sati»- 
factory in every detail. 

During a dinner held for the guests at the trials, 
speeches were made by Professor Wiedenfeld, the 
German Representative, Professor Lomonossov, 
Chief of the Soriet Government Railway Purchas- 
ing Mission, Mr. Hagemann, a director in the 
Krupps firm, Mr. Anderson, a Swedish factory 
owner, and an American commercial agent Pro- 
fessor Wiedenfeld complimented Russian hospital- 
ity and emphasized the equal necessity for Russia 
and Germany to husband their resources and en- 
ergies. It was, therefore, in Germany's interest, 
he said, to deliver to Russia only the bat and moqt 
reliable products. — Russian TeUgnph Agency. 
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Bringing "Liberty" to Bezdno 

By Michael Lemkk 

{The following little story appeared in the special famine paper, "For the Volga Peasant," 
of which one page was printed in facsimile in the October Soviet Russia. The story recalls to the 
peasant of today the treatment accorded his father by the Tsar's officers and soldiers.) 



TN March 1861, a copy of the "General Ordi- 
■'• nance regardiig Peasants Liberated from Serf- 
dom" at last reached the remote districts of 
Russia. A large-sized, fairly bulky volume, large- 
ly interspersed with expressions of the old-fash- 
ioned language of Russian officialdom. Now for 
the true meaning of the long awaited freedom — 
freedom for which the Russian peasantry had al- 
most entirely given up its former summary deal- 
ings with the estate owners, firmly trusting in the 
heart and soul of their white tsar. 

The lawmaker had very adroitly avoided the 
unpleasant word "freedom"; only in matters of 
secondary importance, such as notes added to the 
Articles between the estate owners and the peas- 
ants, the words "were given freedom" crept in. 

This rarely used expression had to be diligently 
hunted for. 

In the village of Bezdno, Spassk County, State 
of Kazan, the town clerk was the Old Believer, 
Anton Petrov. He was trusted by all the peasants, 
and to him they looked for the promulgation of 
the tsar's will, which had been "beclouded" by 
generals and officials. He was to read it, think it 
over, and interpret to his townsmen the contents 
and true meaning of the new law- 
Anton Petrov perused it many, many times and 
finally came upon the above mentioned words. 

After reading in Article 33 of the "Regulations 
of the manner of carrying out the Ordinance re- 
garding peasants liberated from Serfdom," Petrov 
came to the page where the actual text of the ar- 
rangement was given. No figures are cited, as 
these must be inserted in each individual case, the 
text simply stating thus: 

"Household servants 00 
Peasante 00" 

— ^means to us Zero, but to the Volga reader 
of that time, who only knew and was accustomed 
to reading holy books, the stood for something 
quite dififerent To him it was no 2^ro, but "Onik", 
i. e. having the same meaning for "o", as for 
example, "Alpha" for "a", etc., etc. "Onik" also 
means something else, something of greater signi- 
ficance — He, God. 

This was on the one hand. 

On the other — on a previous page die reader 
accustomed to Slavonic print came across the 
mystical and unfamiliar cipher "10% ". "This is 
the sign of Saint Anna"— decided Petrov and 
drew the general conclusion: 

"Almighty God has blessed by sign our libera- 
tion; Saint Anna has sealed it with her cross, and 
the earthly tsar has on the same sign written with 
his hand 'Let it be so.' . • 

Everything is clear: the moujiks are given com- 



plete freedom, and, consequently, all their former 
land must be returned by the estate owner. . . 

Petrov is entranced, he bums with the dream of 
freedom, he reads on feverishly to the peasants 
of their freedom, he spreads it to all the neighbor- 
ing villages; the news spreads to distant villages. . . 
A pilgrimage starts for the true interpretation of 
the liberation. . . 

The sheriff tries to arrest Petrov, — ^but is unsno- 
cessful; another official is sent — without results. 
Finally, information is sent to the governor in 
Kazan: "insurrection, uprising, necessary to take 
firm and decided measures." . . 

Adjutant-General Count Apraskin, arrived from 
Petrograd, is placed at head of the military forces 
sent to bring the populace of Bezdno into tha 
tsar's conception of serfdom and the economic op- 
pression of the estate owners. . . 

A crowd of several thousand greet the conat 
with bread and salt, in the fixed belidf that carry- 
ing out the will of the tsar, he will not dare deny 
his instructions. . . 

Apraskin gives the order to charge; the dead 
and wounded fall, the rest of the crowd flee in 
panic. . . Anton Petrov is caught in his festirs 
garments — all in white — with maddened eyes: so 
great is his disappointment in the general, whom 
but the night previously he had seen in his dream 
as the harbinger of freedom, the messenger of ib» 
earthly tsar. . . 

The estate owners had prescribed 'to the peasants 
the actual freedom; the forces left to keep the dis- 
turbed district in order, added to it; the governor 
strengthened both of these; Apraskin received full 
approval of his action from Alexander, the 'Tsar- 
laberator-" . . . Kazan greeted Apraskin, the 
murderer, with a ceremonious feast, where cham- 
pagne flowed. . . Quiet reigned for a long Hwyt 
in the state. 

Thus the taaar introduced to the peasants his 
"sacred" will. *^^ 

The spot where Petrov was executed was for a 
long time after that, a place of public worship. 
A wayside church was built there. 



PERMISSION TO REPRINT 

There is no objection to the reprinting m 
other papers of material appearing in Sovikt 
Russia. /( is asked, however, that in all such 
cases due credit be given, and that a marked 
copy of the issue containing the reprint be 
sent to the Editor. 
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The Progress of Trade 



RUSSIAN IMPORTS 

There were imported into Soviet Russia during 
the first seven months of 1921, 271,089 long tons 
of goods, according to Pravda, August 8, 1921. 
During the period of August 1 to 15 there were 
imported 72,353 long tons (Gudok, September 2, 
1921), or a total of 343,442 long tons, of which 
34 per cent were foodstuffs and 30 per cent coal. 

The following are the figures by months: 



Long Tons 

January 11,883 

February 25,846 

March 10,048 

April 34,094 



Imports into Soviet Russia for the first half 
of September through Yamburg, Sebezh and Petro- 
grad exceeded the imports in previous months for 
Ube corresponding period. According to Economic 
Life, October 3, the total imports for this period 
were 79,698 long tqps, of which 34,353 tons passed 
through Petrograd, 27,193 tons through Yamburg, 
on the Esthonian frontier, and 18,145 tons through 
Sebezh, on the Latvian frontier. 

Of die total imports 75.4 per cent or 60,128 
tons were food stuffs, includmg 43,099 tons of 
rye, 8,175 tons wheat, 3,475 tons flour, 1,753 tons 
rice, 1,717 tons beans, etc. Among the other im- 
ports was one shipment of 8,410 tons of fuel, in- 
cluding 5,507 tons of coke and 2,879 tons of coal. 
Shipments of metal and hardware of 7,754 tons 
included 5,790 tons of rails and 1,331 tons of 
agricultural implements. 

During the same period 2,382 tons of goods 
arrived through the above points for the famine 
districts. 

TRADE WITH ENGLAND 

Details of English trade with Russia up to the 
end of August are given in the following statement 
issued by the Russian Trade Delegation, London: 

The All-Russian Cooperative Society, Ltd., 43, 
Moorgate-street, London, makes all purchases for 
Russia. Between October, 1920, and August 31, 
1921, it bought £5,620,000 worth of British pro- 
ducts. The most important items were: 

Coal £720,000 

Provisions £1,695,000 

Cloth £1,400,000 



Land Machinery and Implements. . 

Chemicals 

Seeds 

Binder Twine . . . 

Clothing 

Sewins; Cotton . . . 
Steel-Wire Rope 



£282,000 

£148,000 

£190,000 

£94,000 

£192,000 

£148,000 

£67,000 

I 

In pre-war years, the ezports of British pro- 



ducts to Russia averaged aboat £14,000,000 a year. 
Russian trade, even allowing for increased prices, 
has already reached something like a quarter of 
its pre-war importance to Britain. And it is steadily 
growing. 

To get a true idea of what this trade has meant 
to Britain, the figures of shipping used for trans- 

Eort of the purchases to Russia must be added, 
luring the last six months up to September 30 
the following general shipments were made: 



Long Tona 

May 55,767 

June 45,800 

July 87,651 

August 1-15 . . . 72,353 



No. 

Chartered — ^whole steamers 120 

Part Cargoes 56 



Total 

Cargo 

Tons 

159,600 

12,358 



176 171,958 

Coal shipments are not included in the above; 
during the three months July, August and Septem- 
ber, a total of 82,483 tons of coal were sent to 
Russia. 



IMPORTS IN SEPTEMBER 

During September 2,886 carloads of goods, 
40,000 tons in all, chiefly foodstuffs, were import- 
ed by way of Yamburg. Through Sebezh there 
came 1,000 carloads with 17,226 tons, including 
350 carloads, with 4,725 tons for the famine suf- 
ferers, consigned to the American Relief Admin- 
istration. At Novorossiisk, 1,670 tons of agricul- 
tural machines and fertilizer were received. 
Through Byelo-Ostrov there arrived 193 cturloads 
with 1,848 tons, chiefly paper, and also 17 cars 
with foodstuffs for die starving. At Odessa 
16,800 tons were received and at Mariupol 3,190 
tons. Petrograd received 67,600 tons of goods of 
all kinds, particularly railroad tracks, fuel, and 
grain, besides 2,740 tons of foodstuffs of various 
kinds for the famine sufferers, including 2,165 
tons addressed to the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. In all, Soviet Russia imported 165,000 
tons of goods of all kinds during September. 

The import into Russia of the goods and fuel 
acquired abroad for the purpose of barter has now 
been practically completed. The consignment of 
garden tools bought in Finland has also arrived. 



EXPORTS 



Amongst the articles recently exported to Ger- 
many are flax, hemp, wool, hides, bristles, spirits, 
and tobacco. The export of timber is going on 
regularly. Trade between Russia and Persia is 
also increasing. A large consignment of cement 
has recently been sent to Persia, aa well as over 
100,000 yards of ailL 
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TRADE WITH SWEDEN 

{The following report appeared in Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C, October 31, 1921, 
prepared from information supplied by American 
Consults and others:) 

Trade between, Sweden and Soviet Russia is on 
the increase, and the two regular sailing steamers, 
departing alternately from Stockholm for Reval 
on Sundays and Wednesdays, are to be supple- 
mented by two additional ships, according to a 
report from D. I. Murphy, consul general at Stock- 
holm, dated September 8. The two last-mentioned 
steamers were loading at that time with cargoes 
amounting to 1,000 tons each destined for Soviet 
Russia. (Three of these four steamers, according 
to Lloyds Register, have each a gross tonnage of 
between 600 and 1,000 tons). At the end of July 
the Steamship Brann was loading at Goteborg for 
Petrograd with a cargo consisting largely of 
American agricultural machinery and machine 
tools, the total of which was valued at 2,000,000 
Swedish crowns ($406,500)- Vice Consul George 
Fuller, Malmo, Sweden, reports under date of 
September 21, 1921, that about 10,000 tons of rye 
have recently been shipped to Baltic ports destined 
to Soviet Russia and tnat 10,000 aaditional tons 
were awaiting shipment Consul General Murphy 
also reports that orders have been received by 
Swedish firms for agricultural machinery, locomo- 
biles, motors, pumps, spades, pitchforks, and other 
like implements, transformers, and cream separat- 
ors. He further reports under date of July 29 
that the first intalment consisting of 10 locomo- 
tives, which were built for the Soviet Government 
under contract with the Gunner Anderson Syndi- 
cate, are ready for shipment It is reported that 
the amount involved in this syndicate contract for 
locomotives is about 40,000,000 Swedish crowns, 
or about 18,130,000 at the rate of exchange at 
that time. 

According to the publication Sormlandsposten, 
of Eskilstuna, the Munktells Mekaniska Verkstad 
have received an order from the Soviet Govern- 
ment for steam tractors to the amount of 1,000,000 
crowns (about $215,000). This publication also 
states that Aktiebolaget Klas Tonnblom, of Eskil- 
stuna, have received orders for fine steel products. 

It is believed that all these orders have been 
arranged on the basis of payment by gold. 

Trade with Germany 

German exports to Soviet Russia amounted to 
approximately 100,000,000 paper marks (about 
$1,000,000) for the first six months of 1921, ac- 
cording to press information. This report con- 
sisted largely of railroad supplies, and agricul- 
tural machinery. No shipments have been made 
except for cash in advance. The newspaper Novy 
Put, of August 25, 1921, states that recently there 
arrived in Petrograd the following German steam- 
ers: Estland, with a cargo of rails and scythes, 
amounting to 943 tons; Frankfurt, with rails and 
bolts, 1,117 tons; GreUhen, with 1,722 tons of 



rails; Marita, with 499 tons of rails, 342 tons of 
bolts, and 15 tons of dressings. 



ENGLISH CLOTH FOR RUSSIA 
(The following report from the United States 
Consul at Leeds, England, appears in Commerce 
Reports. October 31, 1921:) 

The consul is reliably informed that three or 
four firms in Dewsbury, Batley, and Huddersfield 
some time ago accepted heavy contracts to supply 
cloth, offered them throu^ London from the Rus- 
sian authorities. The consul calls attention to the 
following article in the Yorkshire Post of August 
30: 

"Inquiries in various parts of West Riding show 
that cloth manufacturers, chiefly in the heavy 
woolen and Huddersfield districts, have received 
very large sums of money on contracts placed in 
Yorkshire by the Soviet Government of Russia. 
These orders, which were for woolen goods, both 
for civilian and army use, had been completed 
with delivery early this year or at the end of 
last year. 

"A person who is in a position to know the 
nature of the transactions between Yorkshire man- 
ufacturers and the Russian Trade Delegation in- 
formed a representative of the Yorkshire Post re- 
cently that the total value of the goods delivered 
is between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000. but of this 
amount not more than £1,000,000 worth was sent 
direct to the Russian Government The indirect 
trade was done through northern capitals, partic- 
ularly Stockholm. It is understood that a large 
cpiantity of gold has been received in payment, not 
in this country but on the Continent, where it was 
cashed into credit transfers, which were forwarded 
to England" 



LOCOMOTIVES THROUGH LATVIA 

An agreement has been signed between the rep- 
resentative in Latvia of the People's Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade and the Latvian Minister of Com- 
munications, for the transit through Latvia of 250 
locomotives purchased abroad by the Russian Gov- 
ernment The locomotives will be delivered in 
the port of Vindau early in December, by which 
time the Minister of Communications undertakes 
to have the port works in order, including an adap- 
tation of the Riga-Vindau Railroad Line to the 
Russian gauge (5 ft width between tracks, while 
the Latvian gauge has hitherto been 4 ft B^t inches, 
the so-called "normal" gauge), as well as a repair 
of the cranes to be used in unloading the locomo- 
tives. 



ARCOS AND ENGLISH CO-OPERATIVES 

During 1920 and the early part of 1921, the 
All-Russian Co-operative Society Ltd., made con- 
tinuous attempts to arrange commercial transac- 
tions (both purchases of British produce and sales 
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of Rnanan produce) with the CoK>peratiTe Whole- 
•ale Society in England, but until after the Trade 
Agreement had beni signed no actual busineM was 
done. Since July of tms year, however, Arcoe haa 
made several important purchases from the 
C W. S., including towels, clothing, piece goods, 
and foodstuffs. Up to the middle of October, these 

fiurchases amounted to over £42,000. The order 
or fustian placed during September was carried 
out by the C W. S. Fustian Worics, Hebden Bridge; 
these works at the time were only working one or 
two days per week, but the size of the order was 
sujiicient to engage the full capacity of the factory 
for eight weeks. 



CANADIAN TANK CARS FOR RUSSIA 

From Commerce Reports, October 31, 1921, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Five hundred oil tank cars built in Canada will 
immediately be placed on a Canadian steamer for 
transportation to Novoroasiisk, a Russian port on 
the Black Sea, according to a report from Consul 
Felix S. S. Johnson, at Ringston, Canada. 

Four of the largest Canadian Government freif^t- 
ers will be employed to carry the cars to Russia, 
and it is expected that the final shipment will be 
made before the close of navigation. 

Hie contract for the manufacture of the tank 
cars was secured throu^ the Soviet Trade Com- 
mission, London, at a price of $2,000,000. The 
railroad gauge of 5 feet will be used in connec- 
tion with Russia's extensive oil fields. 

A technical expert representing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is now in Canada testing the completed 
cars, and as these are approved they are placed 
(m board the two Govenunent ships which will 
carrv the first shipment to Russia. The remainder 
of the cars will follow aboard two other Govern- 
ment vessels before the close of navigation. 



THE PORT OF PETROGRAD 

A message from Moscow of October 15 reports 
• speech by Zinoviev in which the latter declared 
that the hardest part of the difficulties of Petro- 
grad had been conquered. The mortality figures 
were down to pre-war levels. The port activities 
were very great Two hundred vessels had arrived 
since the opening of navigation. Petrograd, said 
Zinoviev, u destined once more to become what 
Peter the Great called it: "Russia's window to the 
West" 

According to incomplete fignres published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 91 steam- 
ers had arrived at Petrograd during the season of 
1921 up to August 25. 

"Aeowding to inforaution htm vuiou eonmdar r»- 
porta, 61 ve«aeb arrived in Petrograd daring the aeaaoa 
•f 1921 np to Jnly 22. Of tiieae. at leaat 30 were German 
veaaela. 6 Eathonian, 4 Swediah, S Daniah, 3 EngUah. 
8 Dutch, 2 Finniah, 1 Lettiah, 3 Rnaaian, 1 fmnB Memd, 
and 3 not dedgnated in the reporta. Part of tlio German 
veaaela were Admiralty tranagort aUpa, canying piiaenen 
of war beliraen Roaaia and 



"The fint foreign veaael to enter ainee the eatabliahmeat 
of the Soviet regime was a Dmch veaael arriring Blay 27 
with a cargo of herring from England. Up to Aogait 2S 
a total of 91 iteamera had arrived at the port with variona 
cargoca, nationalitiea remaining the aame except for addi- 
' tion of 2 Norwegian steamsra, and Engliah veaaek apparent* 
ly in the lead during Angnat. While no American vaaael 
had entered the pott at that date, the United Statea Gov* 
enment placea no leatrietiona on granting of clearance 
papen for Rnaaian porta.**— Commerce Report*, October 
34, 7927, Department of Commerce, Watkiiigton, D. C. 

A cable from Moscow, October 18, reports the 
arrival in Petrograd from September 16 to 27 
of eight steamers (6 German, 1 Danish, 1 English) 
with 13,338 long tons of railway material, coal, 
agricultural implements, rve, eggs, and other pro- 
visions. Between September 27 and October 2, 
says this same report more steamers arrived from 
Gennany, England and Esthonia. 

Another message of October 13 reports the ar- 
rival of two English steamers and oiie German, 
with mixed cargoes, and the German steamer 
*X)din*' with nine locomotives, the first of seven 
himdred locomotives ordered in Germany by the 
Soviet Government Two large freight steamers 
are under construction in German shipyards for 
the delivery of these locomotives. 



COMMERCE IN THE BALTIC 

The extent to which the Baltic States are profit- 
ing by the opening of Russian trade is revealed in 
the following excerpts from an official report of 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
Commerce Reports, November 7: 

"A certain amonnt of imptoveiMnt haa ooconed in trade 
eonditiona in the Baltic Statea daring September, dne 
partly to increaaed foreign demand for Baltic exporta and 
pardr to active tranait tnde with Raaaia. . . 

"Shipmenta of newapcint paper (from Finland), nnder 
the 8,000 ton contract with the Bolabeviit Govenunent, 
were well advanced during the month and farther boaineaa 
ia expected from thia aoorce. . . 

'In Eathonia active tranait trade waa the chief factor 
in a aomewliat improved tone in boaineaa, ahipmenta of rye 
from Scandinavia to Soviet Ruaaia being the leading items 
In thia trade. . . 

"tranait trade with Raaaia thraugh Latvia increaaed 
during the month with the movement of Bolaheviat grain 
purchaaea and American relief aappliea. It ia reported 
that Engliah intereata are negotiatbig for a leaae on the 
government ihip-building yard at Obao, to be utilized, 
in conjunction with other local eatabliahmenta, largely on 
ahip and railway repair work for the BolahevikL" 



RUSSIA BUYS AMERICAN SHOES 

European Russia was the largest buyer of Amer- 
ican made men's shoes in the nine months' period, 
January to September, of this year. According 
to a report by the Chief of the Shoe and Leather 
Division of tne U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Russia took more than half — 54.8 per cent — of 
American exports of men's shoes in that period. 
The next best customer was Mexico, which took 
only 7.9 per cent (See Commerce Reports, Nov. 
14, 1921.) 
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Peasant and Working Women in Soviet Russia 



By Alexandra Kollontai 



n^HERE is no separate woman's movement in 
■■■ Russia. The struggle for proletarian dictator- 
ship and its realization, as well as all other en- 
deavor tending toward the creation of the new 
commonwealth, is conducted by the proletariat of 
both sexes. Moreover, to insure the success of uni- 
fied work and struggle, the Communist Party con- 
siders it imperative to add to its many problems 
the problem of enlisting all the active women in 
the constructive work of the Soviet State in the 
struggle against the enemies of the first Labor 
Republic of the world, in or outside of Soviet 
Russia. 

At the dawn of the proletarian Revolution, in 
the spring of 1917, the Executive Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party began by publishing a special 
magazine entitled "The Working Women" in which 
the problem of the enfranchizement of the work- 
ing women was fully considered. This organ served 
for agitation purposes among the working women, 
and also helped to rally them under the banner of 
Bolshevism. 

In the rosy period of bourgeois chauvinism and 
of the Kerenslcy administration, at the time when 
the poisonous flowers of "compromise" with the 
bourgeois government of Russia had not as yet 
faded away, the editorial board of the "Working 
Women" organized in June, 1917, an international 
meeting, as a protest against the bloody world 
war. This was done as a reply to the threat of 
military advance fostered by Kerensky. At this 
international meeting (the first public internation- 
al meeting in Russia) an appeal was made to the 
solidarity of the workers of the world. During 
the period of the hardest struggle of the workers 
for Soviet Power in autumn 1917 and at the time 
of the menacing attacks of General Kornilov, the 
class conscious women followed the Bolsheviks, 
taking an active part in the civil war. The vast 
masses of the working and peasant women, how- 
ever, stood aloof from the movement. They re- 
mained passive, bearing the ever-growing burdens 
of economic dislocation, misery and suffering, all 
these being the inevitable consequences of the 
civil war. 

The October Revolution and the seizure of 
power by the workers conferred all economic, civil 
and political rights on women. This opened a 
new era, putting an end to the century-long in- 
equality. Henceforth women were to enjoy 
in Soviet Russia equal opportunity in all phases 
of life, economic and social. 

From the very first days of the October Revolu- 
tion the Communist Party hastened to utilize the 
assistance of the communist women and the sup- 
port of all those working women, who were in 
sympathy with the Soviet Government Wbmen 
began to be appointed as commissars and to carry 
out other responsible state work. Great respon- 
sibility and work of importance have been en- 



trusted to them since then. One woman was from 
the very beginning of the Soviet Government a 
member of the Council of People's Commissars of 
Russia.* The women generally learned to bceome 
active in the construction of the newly-formed 
Soviet system. But apart from this, broad masses 
of women, especially the peasantry, were very an- 
tagonistic to the Soviet Government. They failed 
to realize that only through the power of the Soviets 
would women be emancipated. For example, the 
efforts of the Commissariat of Social Welfare to 
transform the Alexander-Nevsky Monastery into a 
home for invalids, were met with a storm of op- 
position. Together with the priests the women 
marched through the streets of Petrograd singing 
religious hymns, carrying ikons as a protest against 
this act 

The most counter-revolutionary utterances were 
heard chiefly at the food-distributing centres. This 
was due to a lack of understanding of the new 
order of government which inaugurated a new 
system of food distribution. The mechanism of 
food distribution at the beginning entailed waiting 
in long lines, and the women, already exhausted 
by four years of capitalist war, wearied by the 
high cost of living, lost patience and showed great 
discontent 

The doors of the Communist Party were wide 
open to the toiling women but the women stood 
aside. The laws afforded them full right to par- 
ticipate in the Soviets. Thus through the Soviets 
they were given the opportunity to improve con- 
ditions at large and their own life in particicalar; 
but notwithstanding this, the vast mass of work- 
ing and peasant women dreaded the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The Communists were regarded by them 
either as destroyers of order and tradition, or as 
atheists, who were intent on separating the Church 
from the State and on depriving the mothers of 
their children by giving them over to the State. 
The fears and discontent of the women, as well as 
their antagonism toward Communism, were promp- 
ted mainly by their suffering, hunger and other 
privations. 

When, in the fall of 1918, the counter revolu- 
tionists, aided by the Czecho-Slovaks, attempted 
to put an end to the Bolshevik power and to abolish 
the Soviet Government the Communist Party real- 
ized the necessity of imparting to the proletarian 
women a feeling of class consciousness. Hioae 
women who stood aloof from the work of strength- 
ening the Soviet power became more or less con- 
spicuous factors in die counter-revolution. It was 
deemed necessary by the Party, in the very interests 
of Communism, to win the sympathy of the womeo 
and to recruit them into staunch supporters of the 
Soviet order. The general methods of Communist 



*The author of this aitide waa People's Comnuaaat «f 
Social Welfare, a poaition now held by Vinoknrov. 
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propaganda and agitation proved insufficient The 
problem of approaching the poorest strata of the 
working and peasant women had to be solved in 
another manner. The conditions called for a 
method of political work which would practically 
instruct the women to make use of their rights 
and enlist them in the constructive work of a new 
labor state. 

Methods of Organizing the Working Women 

Thanks to the initiative of a small group of ac- 
tive women members of the Party , supported by 
the Central Executive Committee of the Commun- 
ist Party, the first All-Russian Congress of Pro- 
letarian Women was held in Moscow in November 
1918. More than a thousand delegates elected by 
working and peasant women of all parts of Russia 
were gathered at this convention. Agitation was 
fostered, and a new line of political work among 
the working women was laid. With the guidance 
of the Communist Party it was decided to organize 
committees of propaganda among the women. These 
committees aimed at enlisting the proletarian 
women in the process of building up the Labor 
Republic and awakening their activity in the strug- 
gle to realize Communism. The eCforts made by 
the committees to achieve this purpose received 
the full recognition of the Communist Party. 

The method of these committees was to carry on 

[tropaganda not only by word of mouth, but chief- 
y by action, by deed, by practical work. The idea 
was to develop conscious and active Communists 
by setting the women to actual and constructive 
work in the Soviet institutions. This would make 
a practical change for the better in their conditions 
of life. With this view the committees created a 
special apparatus: r^ular conferences of work- 
ing women's delegates which served as a means of 
contact between the proletarian women and tbe 
Party. Every shop and institution sends one dele- 
gate for every 25 to 50 women to the weekly 
delegates' meeting. These delegates are elected for 
three months. At these meetings the delegates be- 
come acquainted with the current political events 
and the work of the departments which partic- 
ularly relates to the emancipation of the women, 
such as education, public kitchens, protection of 
motherhood, etc. The delegates not only attend 
the meetings, but their activities also spread to 
various governmental institutions, such as the Com- 
mittees for the Improvement of Labor Insurance, 
Motherhood Welfare, Inspection of Soviet Institu- 
tions, etc. . . TTiey study the practical method and 
system of Government organization, being appoint- 
ed, by a special law, to different Soviet departments 
for two months practice. As the work of the Party 
among the women expanded, it became necessary 
to strengthen its forces. In the autumn of 1919 
the Party reorganized the Committee of the Work- 
ing Women into special departments. At present 
there is a special women's department in every 
local district committee, as well as at die Central 
Executive Committee of the Party. The Women's 
Department does not confine its work merely to 



oiroUing the womoi, but also encourages initiativ» 
in them to participate in the formation of the Com- 
munist order. The Central Working Women's De- 
partment has presented to the Party and the Soviets 
various practical measures, tending to free the 
women from their drudgery. 

Work of the Women's Department 

Hianks to the initiative of the Department for 
Work Among the Women, a law was passed abol- 
ishing punismnent for abortion. At the Eighth AU- 
Russian Congress of Soviets a resolution was 
passed, calling upon the women for active work 
in the reconstruction of the economic system of 
production. This was followed by a provision in- 
cluding women in the various economic and ad- 
ministrative bodies which rule and conduct pro- 
duction in the Soviet State. A special committee 
fof a nation-wide campaign against prostitution, as 
well as the organization of special committees to 
assist the work of protection of childhood and 
motherhood, was inaugurated by the initiative of 
the Women's Department 

Various other measures pertaining to the welfare 
of the working women were brought into life by 
the persistence of the Women's Department; thus 
for example special points protecting the health 
and interests of mothers were outlined in April, 
1920, when the compulsory labor law was worked 
out In April, 1921 the Council of People's Com- 
missars passed a law worked out by the Women's 
Department which permits working women to be 
sent for two months to Soviet institutions with a 
view to training them into active workers and pro- 
moters of social welfare. 

Women in the Construction of the Soviet State 

During the two and half years of special work 
done by the Party to win the women for Commun- 
ism great success has been achieved in paving the 
way of the Workers' Republic towards Commun- 
ism. At present the passive, indifferent attitude on 
the part of the women toward the Soviets has total- 
ly vanished with the exception of some very obscure 
parts of Russia where the Party has not as yet or- 
ganized strong Women's Departments.* The mem- 
bership of the women in the Party represents 9 
or 10 per cent of the total membership. 

Indirectly through their delegates the women are 
drawn into the big field of actual work for the 
formation of the State based on Communist prin- 
ciples. Thirteen provinces, according to the latest 
information, had about 110,556 women participat- 
ing in the special Saturday Work {subbotniki) , 
and about 4,459 worker and peasant women have 
been working in various Soviet institutions. Thus 
by having these women participate in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the country, as well as 
aiding the Red Army and the peasantry and taking 
an important part in the infant question as for 
instance the "Child Welfare Week", etc, they take 



'Women's DepaitnMiitt exut all otct ifae oonntiT, wfaoio- 
ever th« party us iu branches. 
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an active part in all the Party and Soviet cam- 
paigns. The Communiat Party not only brings 
forth fresh workers to function in the Soviet 
organization, but educates them as conscious and 
staunch supporters of the Labor Republic and 
Communism. 

Although from the very first days of the Revolu- 
tion women have been elected to the Soviets, yet 
there were only individual cases where women were 
entrusted with important administrative work. 
Even at present the women are not largely enough 
represented in the Soviets. In the 13 provinces 
previously spoken of, 635 members make an aver- 
age of 53 in each province. The more character- 
istic fact is that there are 574 women members in 
the district Soviets and only about seven in the 
provincial Soviets. In the Province of Moscow 
there are 1^00 members, and only 137 women. In 
Petrograd there are 340 women members, in 
Samara 30, in Kharkov 40, in Odeasa 10. And still 
the number of women engaged in various govern- 
ment institutions has grown immensely within the 
last years. In ten industrial provinces 3,344 women 
perform now important and responsible work in 
various government offices. Out of the 704 dele- 
gates of the working women, who have been aeat 
to perform some practical work in different Sovi^ 
departments in the province of Moscow, 41 have 
become superintendents of various branches of 
work; 519 women have been delegated to work a* 
students in different institutions. In Petrograd about 
733 women are student workers and 4,660 do tem- 
porary work in the Soviet institutions. A very 
significant service to the government has been 
rendered by the women in the inspection of various 
institutions such as soup-kitchens, hospitals, chil- 
dren's homes and other institutions of the Social 
Welfare Department 

The women, owing to their vigilance, were able 
to detect manv errors and the conscious abuse of 
the work on the part of numerous clerks and pro- 
fessionals of the former bourgeois class. The evil 
conduct of many of these workers has been ably 
disclosed by the women. As inspectors the women 
have shown remarkable ability. This accounts for 
the fact that there were about 25,000 women in- 

rtors throughout Soviet Russia, according to 
last reports of the Commissar of Workers' 
and Peasants' Inspection. In twelve industrial pro- 
vinces there were 3,436 women inspectors selected 
from the delegates of the working women. In 
Petrograd about 50 women participated in the 
investigations of the hospitals. According to the 
report of the Department of Health, women have 
played a great part in the improvement of hospital 
conditions of the Red Army by organizing sanitary 
units, by mending the linen of the soldiers and by 
taking careful notice of all the needs of the hos- 
pitals. They have also rendered great comfort to 
the wounded men by reading to them from papers, 
books, magazines, and by writing letters for them. 
All this has proved of great service to the suffering 
soldiers in the hospitals. 



Women in Army Service 

While rendering valuable service to the country 
in their medical work, women also served the Re- 
public faithfully and bravely when the Revolution 
was exposed to danger from attacks by the counts- 
revolutionaries. The history of the civil war for 
the past three years reveals episodes in which 
women have played a conspicuous part. In 1919, 
when the White Guards were besi^ing the Div 
trict of the Don Basin and Lugansk, Denikin 
threatening Tula, while Yudenich was approaching 
Petrograd, the women, side by side with their male 
comrades, helped to smash the enemy forces. These 
women were determined to defend these cities to 
their last drop of blood. When Denikin was at 
Tula, threatening Moscow, the women resolved 
that he would gain entrance to the city "only over 
our dead bodies'*. 

The heroism of the Petrograd women wfacs 
Yudenich in 1919 was but a few miles from the 
city is well known. Hie energetic proletarian 
women not only sent 500 nurses to the front, bat 
performed aqtual military service. They dqg 
trenches in cold dreary weather, they took an 
active part in machine gun companies and helped 
to put up barbed wire around the city of Petro- 
grad. In the special detachments against deserters 
Die women also proved to be very alert. 

When the Workers' Republic was confronted 
with military invasion it had to resort to the active 
support of the women, contrary to the pretense 
of bourgeois society that "woman's place is in die 
home.** 

[To be continued in next issue) 



FEDERATED COMMITTEE EXPANDS 

The Federated Press reports from New Yofk: 
Representatives of 33 labor organizadons and pob- 
lications, in conference here at the call of dis 
American Federated Russian Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, have united to enlarge the activities and 
unite all the elements of the uommittee. The fiiat 
definite plan to be put into action as a result of 
the conference will be the sale of "food drafts* 
for individuals in Russia. 

An executive committee, formed to expedite die 
relief work here, has defined the general policy 
of the Federated Relief Committee as not to in- 
terfere or to enter into competition with any of 
its member bodies in the matter of collections or 
appeals, and to approach no prospective donors 
except as the member bodies designating sudi 
donors may find them unresponsive to their in- 
dividual appeals. 

On this general understanding, the work of the 
committee is described as that of pooling the funds 
collected to make them available for wholesale 

Eurchasing and shipping, to be handled wholly 
y the Federated Committee. The moneys held 
by the Committee are deposited in the Mount Vern- 
on Bank of Washington, D. C, subject to wiUi- 
drawal by signatures of a finance committee of 
three. 
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In order to increase the usefulness of the Fed- 
erated Committee's buying and shipping facilities, 
the executive committee has made the following 
recommendationa to the affiliated organizations: 

1. That all affiliated organizations ship direct 
to the relief agency designafed by the Russian 
Soviet Government. 

2. That they centralize the purchase of supplies 
by notifying the Federated Committee's executive 
committee each week of the amounts appropriated 
by the separate organizations for Russian relief. 
Tlie purchasing committee will then organize bulk 
shipments for the total. 

3. That all shipments through the agency of 
die Federated Committee be billed from the organ- 
ization making the donations, and that future 
"overhead" expense be apportioned on the basis 
of business done. 

Relief supplies of a total value of $375,000 al- 
ready have been sent by the Federated Committee 
to Russia, either directly or in cooperation with 
others. Word has just been received tnat one relief 
cargo sent by the Committee and affiliated organ- 
izations to Petrograd has reached there safely on 
die steamship "Margus". 



THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

We have received the following statement from 
the Friends of Soviet Russia in description of the 
work and aims of that organiastiont 

The Friends of Soviet Russia is an organization 
of labor bodies in many cities of the United States 
and Canada, whose main office is at 201 West 13th 
Street, New York, N. Y. These bodies conduct an 
active campaign for relief in Soviet Russia, collect- 
ing money by various means (meetings, moving- 
picture lectures, subscription lists, sale of liter- 
ature, etc.) for the purchase of supplies to be sent 
direct to Comrade Soloviov, President of the Rus- 
' sian Red Cross, to be distributed by him in the 
manner the Russian Red Cross may consider best 
fitted to fight the famine. Already the appeals of 
this organization, which are addressed chiefly to 
working people, and which ask for aid in order 
diat the workers' government in Russia may be 
strengthened in efficiency and prestige, have result- 
ed in the collection of over $230,000, which has 
been spent in the purchase of food, transportation, 
and insurance. 

The agent who purchases the stocks and ships 
them abroad is the American Federated Russian 
Famine Relief Committee. 

Literature to aid in making collections for the 
famine sufferers may be obtained from the Nation- 
al Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, at the 
address given above. 

In the next column the reader will find a list, 
received by this organization Trom an official source 
in Moscow, of foods and other things now most 
needed in Russia. 



/. Food 

1. Com, grain, flour, cereals. 

2. Vegetables (dried and preserved). 

3. Meat and fish (smoked and preserved). 

4. Butter and fats generally. 

5. Tinned milk. 

6. Eggs. 

7. Cocoa. 

8. Sugar and sweetmeats generally. 

9. Special infant foods. 

10. Rusks for breast babies, and ailing children. 

11. Phosphates for children. 

//. Clothing, Linen and Footwear 
h Children'sunder linen: shirts, breeches, pant«, 

petticoats, under bodices, vests. 
1 Bed linen: sheets, pillow-slips, towels. 
3. Linen for expectant and feraing mothers. 
4 linen for newborn babies: napkins, little 

shirts, jadKts, coverlets, sheeU and small 

pillows. 

5. Clothes: dresses, suits for boys and girls of 

all ages. 

6. Coato for boys and girls of all ages. ^ 

7. Stockings and socks for boys and girls of 

all ages. 

8. Footwear for boys and girls of all ages. 

9. Gloves and scarves for boys and girls. 
10< Warm hats for boys and girls. 

///. Equipment of Children's Institutions 

1. Utensils, soup plates and cups (tin), forks, 

knives and spoons. 

2. Kettles, saucepans, frying pans, etc., for 

kitchen use. 

3. Soap for children. 

4. Soap and powder for washing. 

5. Combs, and tooth combs. 

6. Clippers for hair cutting. 

IV. School Books and Other School AppUaneei 
1- Exercise books. 

2. All kinds of paper, white and colored. 

3. Black and colored pencils. 

4. Pens. 

5. Paints. 

6. Scissors. 

7. Gum. 

8. Cardboard. 

9. All kinds of cotton for sewing and darning. 

10. Pins and needles. 

11. Tools for handicraft: bootmaking, carpen- 

try, drawing and cardboard box making and 
mechanics' tools. " 

12. "Froebel" appliances for Kindergartens, etc. 

V. Medicines 

1. Iodine. 

2. Quinine. 

3. Aspirin. 

4. Castor Oil. 

5. Cotton Wool. 

6. Bandages- 

7. Cod Liver Oil. 

8. Thermometers. 

9. Ice bags. 

10. Warming pans, etc., etc 
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Books Reviewed 



WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: The Rnssian Revolution. Pnb- 
liahed by The Trade Union Industrial League, Chicago, 
IlL, 1921. Paper, 155 pp. 

'^ Russia the irreverent My that there are two times: 
Standard, or Cod's time,. and Daylight Saving, or Lenin's 
time. And they also say that as Lenin is the bigger nun 
of the two in Russia his is the time that is followed. It 
is three hours ahead of Standard time." This is typical 
of the racy treatment and vocabulary in Foster's book, 
which aims to speak about the country that concerns the 
masses so much in a language that the masses understand. 
There are two interesting and encouraging facts that im- 
press themselves on you as you turn its pages: the author 
went around and looked at each factory and institution 
he tttlks about; he never appears to be using mere book 
material, and this makes all bis observations seem sensible 
and real; and he wrote his book before his memory had 
grown cold, before the months and years elapsed in such 
measure as to make his material out-of-date and second- 
hand: his preface is dated November 1, and he left Russia 
August, 1921. All who return from Russia should follow 
this example: it is far more useful than the example of 
those who look about for publishers for months and mean- 
while refuse to let a word about Russia leave their mouths, 
for fear someone may use it without paying a royalty 
for it. 

Foster is the most competent and reliable observer 
America has thu* far sent to Russia. Himself the organizer 
of great numbers of American workers, he understands 
the di£Ficuhie8 facing the Russians in their tremendous 
effort. **I am not astonished or discouraged that the 
workers are making a poor job of establishing the new 
society in Russia — I have had too much practical ex- 
I>erience with the masses to expect anything else. Have 
I not organized as many as three or four thousand packing- 
house or steel workers in a single local union and then 
searched in vain among them for even one skilled or 
adaptable enough to keep the simple financial accounts 
of the organization or to conduct its meetings? What, then, 
could I expect from the even less experienced Russian 
workers with the enormous tasks of the Russian Revolution 
suddenly thrust upon them? Nothing more than the 
shrieking incompetence and indifference of the masses 
that I found — with a few live wires doing all the real work. 
Nor am I appalled at the terrible suffering of the people. 
I do not attempt to ignore it, but I know very well that 
it is only through starvation and all-round misery that 
the workers can make progress. Every great strike teaches 
that lesson. And the Russian revolution is only a strike 
raised to the nth degree." 

Every important Russian industry or institution has a 
short chapter devoted to it: The Agricultural Revolution, 
the Cooperative Movement, the Press, Bolshevik Railroad- 
ing, the Trade Unions, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
a Rest-Home for Workers, a Munition Plant. Two chapters 
are particularly up to date — are, in fact, the only reports 
on their subject matter that have been brought by any 
American who actually saw these things in operation: 
The Congress of the Red Trade Union International," and 
The New Economic Policy." Many groups of American 
workers will want to read about the life and the working 
conditions of the corresponding groups in Russia, and 
almost every such group will find something in this book. 
Thus Chapter XXIII, "Garment-Making Industries," vrill 
give the garment-worker in America a good idea of what 
Russia needs in this line. Foster, accompanied by a party 
of garment workers from various countries, visited three 
of Moscow's largest clothing shops. "We were shown 
about by a couple of Russian union officials and Brother 
Resnikov of Local No. 2, Cloth Hat and Cap Makers' 
International Union of America." They visited one place 
that was an extremely primitive shop, having once been a 
prison workshop devoted to tent-making, now devoted to 
the manufacture of all sorts of military clothing. Of 
its 900 workers, four-fifths were women. The plant was 
made up of several one-and two-story buildings, scattered 



about in a way that would make Taylor, the efficiency ex- 
pert, turn over in his grave." Particularly dishearteninc 
must have been the spectacle of great numbers of women 
aitting about and sew^g buttonholes by hand, which re- 
sulted in the turning out of thirty buttonholes per day, 
on the average, "whereas one operator on a machine could 
easily do 1500, or fifty times as much". It is machinery 
that the Russian shops need, and the Russian metal ia- 
dustry is unfortunately not yet ready to turn out enough 
of this machinery. American workers are sending some 
of the needed mechanism to Russia. A few weeks ago 
the steamer EUasier, leaving the port of New York, carried 
with it not only great quantities of food consigned by 
American workers to their Russian brothers, but also a 
few machines — a mere beginning of wliat should be done 
in this respect — sent by the Amalgamated Qolhing Work- 
ers of America to the clothing workers of Russia. 

Another garment shop visited by Foster was a big five- 
floor factory with 700 workers (it will be observed that 
these Russian factory units employ many more hands 
than do similar enterprises in America), managed by 
"Brother Bogaratchov, formerly a member of the Baltimore 
Rasters' Local, Amalgamated Qothing Workers." This 
shop was being developed into an efficient unit, according 
to American methods. Foster's book sells at a low price, 
and everyone should read it. 



EbtpoxBid KomccapHaT no ffiiau Bai][BOHanHocTei : IIo- 
MwtvKA CoBCTCEoi BiacTH DO Bai(BOBaii>BOKy Bonpocy 
aa tpB ro^a. 1917-XI-1820. — People's Commissar- 
iat for Nationalities: The Policy of the Soviet Power 
in Nationalities Matters, for the Three- Year Period, 
November, 1917. to November, 1920.— Moscow: State 
Publishing House, 1920. Paper, 185 pages. 

The function of the People's Commissariat for Nation- 
alities — whose activities for three years are recorded in 
this volume in the form of decrees and ordinances issued 
by the Commissariat during that period — is to examine 
and adjust the needs of the various national groups in- 
habiting such portions of the territory of the country as 
enable them to be considered as separate social bodies. 
Among the races taken up in this volume are not only 
those that are represented by actual national states, fed- 
erated with the R. S. F. S. R., such as the Ukrainians, 
Karelians, Armenians, Georgians, Tatars, etc., but also at 
least one race that was always more or less homeless in 
Russia, until the Bolshevik Revolution, namely, the Jews, 
and another group that had always been much favored 
by Russian society in earlier days, for chauvinistic reasons, 
the Czecho-Slovaks, to whom in 1918, during the notorious 
Czecho-SIovak disturbance in Russia, the Commissariat 
for Nationalities was compelled to devote considerable 
attention. 

The contents of this book are exclusively official, the 
various documents being arranged alphabetically by nation- 
alities — and the number of races will surprise anyone not 
acquainted with the rich ethnographic material to be 
found in the great compass of European and Asiatic Russia 
— with the addition of some documents in which the gen- 
eral questions of nationalities, the rights of minority pop- 
ulations, etc., are taken up. It was difficult, the compiler 
of the lx>ok states in his preface, to determine precisely 
what was the success of the various measures in the pro- 
vinces, owing to the results of the civil war and the 
continuous isolation from the marginal regions; in fact it 
was impossible for a long time to have any sort of satis- 
factory communication with the representatives of the vari- 
ous regions and nationalities concerned. "Now, thanks to 
the complete collapse of all the White Guard bands, to 
the cleaning up of the borders and the strengthening of 
our activities, we have at last been able to call a Confer' 
ence of Nationalities, to take place December 15, 1920." 
It was at this Conference that there were presented the 
splendidly formulated theses on nationalities that had been 
prepared by L V. Dihngashvili-Stalin, People's Commissar 
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(or Nationalities, -which were later approved by the Tenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of Russia, and printed 
is Sovirr Rossu, October, 1921. 

A portrait of Stalin is the volume's only iUusUation. 
The edition was 20,000 copies. 



I^CHSH MocKBa, 1917-1920 rr. EsxaHHe kockobcboto 
coBera p. b. h xp. f,. — Red Moscow, 1917-1920. 
Published by the Moscow Soviet of Workers', Red 
Army, and Peasants' Delegates. Moscow: December, 
1920. Folio, paper, 743 pp., with many illustrations 
and colored plates. 

This is the biggest book, in size, that has reached 
OS from the Russia of post-November days. It is a com- 
plete history of the "Red Heart of Russia," from the 7th 
of November, 1917, to the same day *three years later. 
An idea of its contents may be obtained from the follow- 
ing translation of the chapter-headings (if the reader will 
recall that each chapter is a large monograph in itself) : 
"The Moscow Soviet and the October Revolution" (a full 
account of the composition and the activities of this im- 
portant body for the three years) ; "Population and Move- 
ment of Population in Moscow" (rich statistical material: 
counter-revolutionists will be particularly pleased with the 
full page birth, marriage, and mortality diagrams; births 
went dowm from 1914 to 1918, and, while they have since 
risen, have not yet reached pre-war figures; the death-rate 
in 1920 was very high, almost as high as in 1919, and 
higher than that of any preceding year; marriages went 
op considerably after the 1917 overturn, and have not 
much decreased since then) ; "Feeding the Moscow Pop- 
ulation" (results of special investigations, 1918-1920) ; 
"Activities of the Moscow (Consumers' League"; "Moscow's 
Trades" (occupational analysis of the city's population); 
"Factory Industries of Moscow" (statistics of production) ; 
"The Position of Labor in Moscow"; "The Fuel Crises 
in Moscow" ( 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920); "Municipalized 
Trading"; "Higher Prices and Speculation"; "The Soviet 
Power and the Housing Problem in Moscow"; "Moscow 
Housing Conditions"; "Agricultural Works of the Moscow 
Soviet" (pictures of prize melons, potatoes, etc.) ; "Moscow 
in Disease and Health" (a description of the hospital and 
prophylactic systems) ; "The Social Insurance of Labor"; 
"Popular Education in Moscow, 1917-1920"; "Books, News- 
papers, and Printing in Moscow"; "Theatrical and Musical 
Moscow"; The Artist's Moscow"; "Learned Moscow"; 
Literary Moscow, 1918 — 1920"; "Revolutionary Moscow in 
War Activity"; "The November Revolution in Moscow"; 
"Moscow and the Third International". 

It is a volume from which the future historian will draw 
much, while much has doubtless become momentarily an- 
tiquated because of the new policies as to food, free trade, 
and concessions. On pages 523-535 there is a full list of 
all periodicals— thousands of names — printed in Moscow 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920, with an indication of the number 
printed I The historian will need no better guide when 
he begins to look for original sources. The book closes 
with full biographies of all the important revolutionists, 
scholars, and artists who have died in Moscow since the 
Revolution, with many portraits. 



Ham SCypnaj. —May, 1921. VoL I, No. 1. A Periodical, 
printed at Moscow, 32 pages, folio. 10,000 printed. 

Printed on heavy paper, this magazine seems destinea 
for hard usage: perhaps it is meant to be distributed 
chiefly among peasants, although there are a number of 
industrial and cultural articles. The editors are Maxim 
Corky (who writes the introductory article), Bor. Baks, 
V. Pletnev, M. Savelyev, and G. K. Sukhanova. Wherever 
a little space can be otbained, it is filled with admonitions 
to the peasants to till their spare fields, to keep the cattle 
out of the fields: "Do not let the cattle into the fields: 
they wiU not get much food, and great harm will be done. 
If you drive the cattle into the fields, you will lose from 
twenty to thirty poods of grain. Would it not be better to 
find fodder elsewhere? As to how— aak the agricultural 



expert." The back cover has what appears to be an ad- 
vertisement in the style of the American farm journal, 
with illustrations of farm machinery offered for sale. It 
is really an article in large type on the advantages of the 
tractor, explaining what are the uses to which these 
machines may be put, and declaring that they are now 
being purchased by the Soviet Government in America, 
and also being manufactured — on a small scalo— in Russia. 



n. STEB: yronHaa npommueBBocTB h ee nojoxeHHe. — 
The Situation in the Coal Industry Moscow: State 
Publishing House, 1920 Paper, 16 pages; 30,000 
printed. 

In this pamphlet of only 2000 words, the author gives 
us a masterful analysis of the present status of the coal 
industry in Soviet Russia. The subject matter is treated 
in an accurate, scientific and technical manner. 

Zuyev conveniently arranges his statistical findings into: 
(1) importance of coal in lighting, heating and economic 
production, (2) location of the coal mines and their rela- 
tive productivity, (3) factors for improvement, develop- 
ment and increased production, and (4) production for 
1920. With the exception of a number of small and 
relatively unimportant coal mines, known as "peasant shaft 
mines," which yield less than one-half million poods of 
coal annually, the coal industry is completely nationalised. 
At the present time, the author points out, the coal 
industry is suffering from lack of construction materials, 
skilled labor, expert technicians and engineers, and trans- 
portation facilities. In spite of this, Russia in 1920 pro- 
duced about 700,000 tons of coal, an increase of 14 per cent 
over the production estimate. This low production, only 
21 per cent of that of 1913, is accounted for by the fact 
that great hardships were encountered in working the mines. 
The richest mines, especially in the Donets Basin, were 
in the fighting regions and were flooded and otherwise 
disorganized by the enemy forces before they were re- 
conquered by Russia. Prior to 1914, Russia imported 70 
per cent of her total coal consumption. The difficulties for 
economic regeneration are shown to be the result of 
the blockade. The author mentions that up to 1920, 
Russia could not apply herself systematically to the in- 
creased production of coal but now good results may be 
expected from the close cooperation of the Coal Miner*' 
Union and the Chief Committee on <3oaL 

J. R. M. 



THE WHITE SLAVER OF THE WORLD: The Book of 
Facts, the Most Sensational Book ever Published. 
Edited and decorated by Tom Patterson, Former Sec- 
retary, Department of Public Safety, Qty of Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Published by The Righu of Labor Associa- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. Paper, 128 pp. 

Among the adornments contributed by the decorator to the 
front cover are: "This is the man who sells women's souls 
into Hell Fiw".— Louise V. i&t«e/and.— "Liberty is a god- 
dess, not a wanton, as you brutes seem to picture her. 
In your hands Liberty has become a harlot, a thing to 
make good men shudder and women turn away in loath- 
ing. Ah, how I despise yon all — and how I pity you! 
For you will never understand. A man must be a man 
before he can be free!"— "fAe Brotherhood of Man"— Sat. 
Eve. Post. And a picture of a woman held firm in the 
grasp of a male whose wide-open mouth and waving agi- 
tatorial arm are presumably proclaiming the disgusting 
gospel of nationalization. 

The whole book is about nationalization — not of fae- 
toriea, but of women, not in discussions, but in discon- 
nected, casual clippings, cartoons, interviews, and world- 
war poetry. (Cartoons by Raemaekers and others, directed 
against other institutions entirely, are renamed, retitled and 
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ntexted to auka ■ coutamvolvtiimarT iKtlidty for dwM 
wlioM own lelucUBt riitae tinlighf la «oniem(daUiig 
fanpoMibly moamau «fil in olhen. 'Free km," "hariotry," 
"legalised proetitaUoB," "beUievlMi'', *Hbe eword of 
lioenM," "woman ie cracified,'' radi are die aliibboletlu 
tbat ihou tluDBgh theae olxoene pagea — olMcene t>ecaiiae 
diey denonnoe alleged Inat in otlias liy pandering to die 
diigvifed Inat of tiie inexperienced reader. Eyeiy ten 
page* or io occnr — in aome prominent place — the worda: 
"Male citizen* have the right to nse one woman not oftener 
than three tinMa • week for three boar*," which are alleged 
to be quoted from a Soviet decree iaened in a Rnaaian 
town whoae name we Iiad not aeen before. Official and 
■nofficial voioea are afforded the oppoitnnity to esprea* 
tirerf poaaible and impoaaibk form of indignation over 
bdaheviam. Holland'* Minister to Rnasia i* qnoted from 
the Congresaond Record to the effect that "Wherever Bol- 
dieviMn mlea the naUon haa been beaten to a pulp and 
b ntterly helpleaa." Perhaps these words were written in 
1919, itunediately after Bolaheviam had been overthrown 
in Bavaria and Ilnngary, with qnite the result desorilied 
bjr "Holland's Minister", who doobdess expected the White 
Canard invasions dien meeUng with snocess in Russia to 
beat that conntry into a pulp and into otter helplesneas. 
The editor and decorator is right: his title-page does 
not lie when it declares that it cover* "The Most Sensa- 
tional Book Ever Publiahed." But more even tlum most 
•ensadonal claptrap it leavea the impression that the 
senaation produced ia not likely to be of long dnraUon. 



BALTIC ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The Oiairman of the Russian Delegatifm tX the juwai 
Baldc Economic Cinference, Miliutin, reports the foDow- 
ing important results of the conference: 

1. Economic union between Esthonia, Latvia, Finlaad, 
Lithuania and Soviet Ruasia ia assured by the creatiaa of 
a permanent economic bureau. 

2. The Conference will result immediately in the da- 
boration of commercial agreementa between Soviet Raasis 
and each country participating in the oonfeieaoe. 

3. Many important step* were taken for pcffectiaa 
transportation and railway faeilitiea by the creatioa ^ 
a joint transport commission r epr e se nting all the Bakie 
eountriea. 

Miliutin suted that he was convinced that the i«|i«»- 
sentatives of the various Baltic countries at the eenfcnasee 
clearly understand the indispensability of rdationa with 
Soviet Russia for the economic development of their re- 
spective countries and that they see that economic inter- 
conrse with Russia is the best safeguard of their eoooomic 
independoioe against the grasping attempu of the large 
capitalist powers. In oondnsion, Miliutin observed that 
the foreign press, manifesdy inspired by some boatile 
interest, ^d predicted that this conference would not taks 
place; and yet the conference did take place and brovi^ 
a close economic understanding which angora well for all 
concerned. The conference having soccessfnlly acooB- 
plishod its aims, the respective governments most now take 
steps to realise these important decisions. 

RiusUm Tekgrafk Agency. 



Working Class Laws foi Workers 

The lawB of the Socialist Republic of the Riusian workers and peasants are 
the first to be enacted by and for the working class, and whdly in their own in- 
terests. These laws deserve careful study. Read: 



THE liARRIAGE LAWS 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

Printed in boddet fonn (85 pages). 
Complete official text of the law* regu- 
lating marriage and divorce, civil status 
and domestic relatiooa, rights and 
duties of husbands, wives and children, 
property rights of children and parents, 
guardianship, inheritance, etc. Copies 
of this booklet sent postpaid for 2Sc 
eacL 



THE LABOR LAWS 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

The full official text of the Soviet labor 
laws is given in this booklet of 80 pages. 
The Right to work, protection of work' 
ers, labor distribution, compulsory 
labor, working hours, etc., are among 
the subjects treated ia this code. There 
is • supplement on Trotection of 
Labor in Soviet Russia" by S. Kaplua, 
of the Commissariat of Labor. Sent 
postpaid for 25c per copy. 



Seni orders and remitUmcei to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
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New York, N. Y. 
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